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TO  THE  READER. 


With  January,  1874,  is  commenoed  our  ninefcy-seventh  Volume. 
If  ripdness  of  age  were  a  gaaiantee  for  the  oontinaoaa  welfiare  of 
the  Wedeyan-Meihodist  Magazine,  no  farther  thought  or  care  in  its 
behalfwonldbenecesearj.  Bntthisisnot  onrgoodfortnne.  Itishithis 
case  aainpractioalnieohaQios, — ^the  force whioh  originates  amotion 
must  be  employed  to  maintain  it ;  if  velocity  once  gained  is  to  be 
kept  up,  the  power  whence  it  was  primarily  derived  must  be 
tmxemittingly  applied.  A  systematic  relaxation,  however  gradual 
it  may  be,  is  in  the  end  a  stand-still.  A  monthly  periodical  has 
not  a  momMitnm  of  its  own,  any  more  than  has  a  steam-ship  or  a 
railway-train ;  a  simple  fact  which  would  not  be  worth  mentioning, 
but  that  it  is  sometimes  apparently  unheeded  where  it  ought  to  be 
most  ircsnambered. 

Every  age  is  in  its  own  estimation  a  critical  one.  To  some  extent 
thiaaentimentis  just :  eachhasits  definite  function — ^its  duty,  oppor- 
tunity, and  achievement — ^in  the  great  plan  of  human  development 
and  destiny.  The  appointment  is  not  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of 
Qod.  As  the  heart  beats  in  each  breast  independently  of  volition, 
and  indeed  the  main  frame-work  in  which  life  of  every  kind 
displays  itself  is  provided  for  individual  men  irrespectively  of  their 
choice,  so  successive  generations  are,  as  such,  heirs  to  good  and 
evil  prepared  for  them.  It  has  become  a  doctrine  of  physicists  that 
no  particle  of  matter  is  absolutely  stationary,  that  none  occupies 
the  same  point  in  space  for  two  intervals  of  time :  flux  is  the  word 
that  comprises  alL  True  or  not  of  material  things,  this  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  men  and  their  doings.  Distinctions  may  be  subtile, 
yet  real  and  essential :  every  man  has  in  himself  much  in  common 
with  yet  something  different  from  all  other  men ;  every  generation 
has  its  inheritance,  but  also  its  testament. 

Meanwhile,  allowing  aU  this,  and  adapting  ourselves  to  what  it 
involves,  there  are  certain  principles  to  be  upheld.  These  neither 
know   change  nor  originate  it,   except  as  they   conduct  from 
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eyil  to  good,  from  good  to  better,  £rom  true  life  to  a  richer  develop- 
ment  of  life.  To  apply  the  Truth  faithfully,  in  the  ciroumBtances  of 
his  own  day,  ie  for  a  wise  man  his  first  work.  To  disoem  the  times, 
promoting  the  highest  ends  by  the  best  means,  and  opposing  e^il 
80  as  not  to  create  greater  evils  than  are  opposed — ^here  is  wisdom. 
As  the  "law"  broken  in  one  point,  is  broken  in  all;  so  if  kept 
here,  it  is  kept  in  its  fall  significance  and  blessedness.  Success  is 
no  argument  for  right  without  an  account  of  its  methods ;  faUure 
no  dishonour,  however  great  a  misfortune,  until  wrong-doing  is 
detected  as  its  root. 

Who  will  help  us  in  endeavouring  to  declare  effectively  ''  those 
things  which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us  "  ?  We  rqoice  in 
the  increase  of  healthful  activities  in  our  midst — ^not  to  do  so  would 
be  flagrant  ingratitude  to  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  but  it  is  impos* 
Bible,  at  the  same  time,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
evils  rife  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
require  to  be  exposed  and  repressed  by  skiUol  and  strong  hands. 
Such  aid  we  cannot  for  ourselves  command :  we  can  only  indicate 
its  necessity,,  and  a»k  for  it. 

On  detailB,  touching  the  varied  work  of  which  this  Magazine 
is  the  monthly  result,  this  of  course  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  this 
the  time,  to  dilate.  A  survey  of  its  history,  so  fiar  at  least  as  the 
last  few  years  are  concerned,  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
For  the  present  it  becomes  us,  however,  once  more  to  acknowledge 
the  many  and  great  obligations  both  we  and  our  readers  are  under  to 
well-known  generous  contributors ;  and  to  express  a  hope  thai,  so 
long  as  the  Connexion  grows  in  intellectual  wealth,  and  is  confirmed 
in  its  ability  to  work  for  God  and  His  Christ,  our  pages  wilI_refleot 
the  gain.  In  that  event  we  shall  have  no  need  to  repair  to  the 
Oapitoline  for  auguries  of  wide-spread  usefulness  and  growing 
prosperity. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

Ths  advent  of  another  year  calls  us  to  reflection  and  to  holy 
purpose. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  twelve  months  that  have  passed  away» 
we  find  much  to  arrest  attention  and  awaken  deep  emotion.  Each 
of  us  has  to  recount  personal  and  domestic  mercies ;  and  many 
who  will  read  these  lines  have  to  record  the  chastening  hand 
of  God  in  afflictions  and  bereavements,  though  every  mournful 
reminiscence  is  alleviated  and  brightened  by  the  thought,  that 
**  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  "  and  that  the  sozrowfiil 
events  of  life,  as  well  as  its  scenes  of  gladness  and  comfort,  are 
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tekan  up  inta  tlmt  pian  of  God  respectixig  His  people  wliich  con- 
templaiee,  as  its  great  and  final  issue,  their  eternal  glorification 
with  Christ.  The  spiritoal  privileges  of  the  past  year, — the  oppor- 
tnnitiM  of  public  and  social  worship  which  have  been  enjoyed, — 
the  aeoret  communion  with  Ood  in  prayer  and  meditation,  which 
has  often  invigorated  us  for  duty,  and  sustained  us  under  trials 
and  disappoinlmentB,— should  be  gratefully  remembered ;  while 
the  eonaoioiuaiees  of  partial  failures  in  holy  seryice,  and  even  of 
uniJMthfqhieea  to  the  abounding  grace  of  Gh>d,  may  well  humble 
QB  befoire  Him* 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  haa  not  been  without  some  exciting 
eTentfl,  the  influence  of  which  may  be  wide-spread   and   long- 
continued.    In  France,  the  veteran  statesman  to  whom  the  nation 
turned,  in  the  hour  of  its  deep  humiliation,  has  relinquished  the 
guidaaoe  of  aflEftirs,  and  otiier  hands  now  hold  the  executive  power. 
Bui  there  is  general  uneasiueBs;  no  fixed  and  definite  form  of 
govenunent,  intended  to  be  permanent,  is  yet  established ;  and 
the  probable  course  of  events,  in  that  distracted  country,  it  is  im- 
poeaible  for  human  sagacity  to  foresee.    There  is  every  reason  to 
think,  thai  the  efforts  of  the  Ultramontane  party  are  being  actively 
put  forth  to  re-establish  priestly  ascendancy ;  and  had  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  which  recently  seemed  so  near  to 
•eeomplishment,  actually  taken  place,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  led  to  a  curtailment  of  religious  liberty.    In  Germany  the 
conflict  between  the  authorities  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  Papal 
Church  is  becoming  severer  and  more  determined ;  and  we  await 
its  iatnes  with  a  profound  sense  of  their  importance,  in  their 
vmried  bearings   on  the  general  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Unhappy  Spain  still  presents  the  spectacle  of  civil  discord ;  while 
Italy,  united  under  the  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  affords 
the  most  encouraging  openings  for  evangelistic  effort. 

In  our  own  land,  the  prominent  fact  affecting  the  interests  of 
religion — a  fi^t  which  forces  itself  on  universal  attention — is  the 
full  development  of  the  Bitualistio  movement  within  the  Church 
of  Bngland,  and  the  bold  and  defiant  attitude  which  that  move- 
ment has  now  assumed.    "While  the  pretensions  of  Borne  have 
received,  on  the  Continent,  a  severe  check,  and  the  "  Old  Catholic  *' 
6ece«5ion— the  result  of  a  recoil  from  the  monstrous  assumption, 
that  iniallibility  resides  in  the  one  man  who  is,  for  the  time  being, 
the  Bishop  of   Home — promises  to  lead  to  important  spiritual 
results*  this  country,  so  long  regarded  as  the  home  and  citadel  of 
Protestantism,  witnesees  the  revival  of  doctrines  and  practices 
which  are  essentiaOy  Bomish,  and  that  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
national  ecclesiastical  organization.    The  Christian  ministry  is 
held  to  be  a  priesthood  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense;  audits 
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eyangelistio  and  pastoral  funoiioiiB  are  subordinated  to  the  acts 
in  which  priestly  ministration  is  considered  to  have  place.  The 
table  of  the  Lord  is  viewed  as  an  altar,  on  which,  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine,  the  very  Person  of  the  adorable  Redeemer  is 
present,  and  becomes,  in  that  bread  and  wine,  the  Object  of  lowliest 
adoration.  Standing,  or  kneeling,  at  that  altar,  the  priest  offers 
up  to  God,  as  a  sacrifice,  the  very  body  and  blood  of  His  dear 
Son ;  and,  in  some  cases,  he  claims  to  do  this  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  without  their  being  invited  to  partake  of  the  consecrated 
elements.  Sacramental  confession,  too,  is  recommended  and 
enforced ;  not  the  mutual  acknowledgment  of  sins,  to  be  followed 
by  earnest  prayer  for  forgiveness,  but  the  confession  of  evwy  sin 
that  can  be  recalled,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  each,  to  a  priest, 
as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  may 
bestow  sacramental  absolution,  at  the  same  time  that  he  enjoins 
on  the  penitent  the  necessary  mortification  and  discipline.  These 
are  the  leading  features  of  the  Ritualistic  movement ;  and  these 
sentiments  are  urged,  and  these  practices  adopted,  with  unblushing 
efi&ontery,  and  with  an  intense  earnestness,  on  the  part  of  many, 
which  may  well  awaken  our  solicitude.  Nor  has  this  movement 
received,  as  yet,  any  effectual  check.  The  action  of  those  in 
authority  has  been  powerless  to  restrain  it,  or  to  prevent  its 
advancement;  and,  in  too  many  places,  the  people,  fascinated  by 
outward  show,  and  by  the  attraction  of  sweet  and  touching 
melody,  have  yielded  up  themselves  to  the  speU  of  error. 

On  other  features  of  the  great  spiritual  conflict  which  is  going 
on  in  our  own  land,  important  as  many  of  them  are,  we  cannot 
now  enlarge.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  while  Romanist  error 
is  steadily  advancing  within  the  pale  of  the  Established  Ghurch, 
RationaliiBtic  teaching,  both  in  that  Church  and  outside  of  it, 
threatens  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  and  to  rob  us  of 
our  brightest  hopes.  Everything  around  us  shows  our  need  of  a 
special  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  give  a  mightier  energy  to 
"  the  Word  of  truth ; "  and  to  evince,  by  the  spiritual  changes 
wrought  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  the  reality  of  that  Divine 
working  which  is  the  "everlasting  sign"  that  Ghnstiaaity  is 
indeed  of  God. 

Amidst  such  a  state  of  things  we  are  entering  on  another  year, 
with  its  opportxmities  of  service,-  and,  it  may  be,  its  occasions  of 
suffering.  A  veil  is  mercifully  thrown  over  the  future ;  and  we 
are  cast  upon  the  unfailing  care  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  as  we 
look  forward,  hopefully  yet  seriously,  to  the  events  that  are  before 
us.  But  the  question  arises,  What  are  our  duties,  and  what  should 
be  our  resolves  ? 

The  usages  of  our  Connexion  suggest  one  reflection  which,  while 
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always  appropriate,  is  especially  so  at  this  season, — the  import- 
ance of  renewed  and  sustained  telf-dedieation  to  God,  The  covenant- 
serrioe,  by  which  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year  will  be  dis- 
tingnished,  still  awakens  deep  interest  in  the  breasts  of  the 
ihonsands  of  our  people ;  and  we  look  forward,  with  pleasing  hope, 
to  the  special  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  oar  assem- 
blies, as  we  thonghtfolly  unite  to  acknowledge  past  un£uthfalness, 
to  cast  ourselves  afresh  upon  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  and  to 
yield  ourselves  up  to  Him,  in  full  reliance  on  the  all-sufficient 
grace  of  His  Spirit.  God  dwells  among  His  people ;  His  spiritual 
Church  is  His  '^  temple ; "  and  as  believers  and  penitent  seekers  of 
salvation  come  together  for  these  solemn  acts  of  humiliation,  and 
fidth,  and  self-surrender.  He  is  with  them,  revealing  His  glory  as 
He  does  nqwhere  else  on  earth,  and  imparting  an  unearthly  peace 
and  strength  to  each  individual  spirit.  May  we  not  confidently 
hope,  that  the  Churches  of  our  Connexion  will  receive,  on  that 
day  of  solemn  confession  and  believing  self-dedication,  a  rich 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  qualifying  them  for  more  effective 
service,  as  well  as  imparting  to  them  richer  and  purer  joys  ? 

But  this  self-dedication  must  be  constantly  maintained*  No 
habit  of  mind  is  more  important  to  the  Christian,  than  the 
cherished  remembrance  that  he  is  not  his  own, — that  in  the 
very  act  of  closing  with  Christ,  and  embracing  Him  as  his 
personal  Saviour,  he  deliberately  gave  himself  up  to  Him  to  be  EQs 
in  time  and  in  etermty.  This  settled  conviction,  while  it  tends  to 
promote  our  peace,  and  to  soothe  our  spirits  under  the  trials  of 
life,  will  tend  also  to  invigorate  us  for  every  duty,  and  to  sustain 
us  in  a  course  of  Christian  activity.  The  human  mind  finds  its 
true  blessedness,  and,  may  we  not  add,  its  true  dignity,  in 
renouncing  iuelf^  to  accept  in  all  things  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
devote  itself  to  His  service. 

It  is  not,  we  conceive,  unsuitable  to  suggest,  that  this  habit  of 
self-surrender  to  God  should  be  connected  with  an  intense  love  of 
the  truth  of  Christy  and  with  a  solicitude  to  receive  the  full  impres- 
sion of  that  truth,  to  nourish,  sustain,  and  perfect  every  holy 
a£Eection«  Among  the  special  duties  of  Christians  in  the  present 
day,  we  may  surely  place  the  earnest  and  devout  study  of  the 
Divine  Word.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the  Apostle's 
exhortation  was  appropriate,  it  is  appropriate  now : — ^^  Brethren, 
be  not  children  in  understanding :  howbeit  in  malice  be  ye  children, 
bat  in  understanding  be  men."  While  errors  are  diffused  on  every 
hand  around  us,  and  our  faith  is  liable  to  be  assailed  from  various 
points,  it  becomes  us  to  seek  establishment  in  the  truth,  that  we 
may  ever  be  oonseious  of  the  firmness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
our  hepes  repose»  and  may  be  enabled  to  repel  the  seductive  influ- 
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enees  whieh  would  lead  as  astray  from  Christ.  No  one  iriio  oaze- 
folly  reads  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  can  £ail  to  peroeive  how 
anxious  he  was  that  the  churches  should  attain  to  <<  the  know- 
ledge," or,  as  Bishop  EUicott  renders  the  term  employed  by  him, 
« the  foil  knowledge,"  ''  of  the  Son  of  God ; "  and  that,  rejoicing 
in  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  whole  scheme  of  truth  which  has 
Ohrist  for  its  centre,  and  receiving  the  fiill  impression  of  that 
tmth  upon  their  minds,  they  should  come  to  ''  a  perfect  man,  unto 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Ohrist."  He  depre- 
cated the  continuance  of  bdieYcrs  in  a  state  of  spiritual  infancy, 
both  as  to  knowledge  and  experience :  **  that  ye  henceforth  be  no 
more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  eyery  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby 
they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may 
grow  up  into  Him  in  all  things,  who  is  the  Head,  even  Ohrist." 
May  we  not  affectionately  urge  upon  our  Societies  to  begin  the 
year  with  a  more  earnest  and  prayerfol  study  of  the  Divine 
Oracles  in  secret,  and  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  regular  attendance 
on  the  week-night  preaching  of  the  Word,  so  as  to  encou- 
rage their  ministers  to  bring  out  its  deeper  truths,  and  to  afford 
more  complete  instruction  both  as  to  Ohristian  privilege  and 
duty? 

But  there  is  another  subject  of  great  and  vital  importance, 
intimately  allied  to  that  which  we  are  now  considering.  Our  self- 
dedication  to  God  should  be  entire  and  unreserved^  and  should  be 
combined  with  a  lively  faith  in  those  promises  of  the  evangelical 
covenant  which  assure  to  us  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  eonse^ 
crate  our  whole  nature  to  God^  and  to  preserve  it  hallowed  and 
blameless. 

There  are  few  reflections,  perhaps,  which  awaken  more  pensive 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  Ohristian  who  holds  tiie 
doctrine,  that  entire  sanctification  is  the  blessed  privilege  of 
believers,  than  the  thought  that  this  privilege  has  not  been  real- 
ized, or,  if  realized  for  a  while,  has  not  been  uniformly  maintained. 
Surely  our  fidelity  to  Ohrist  binds  us  to  seek  all  that  fulness  of 
sanotiiying  grace  which  He  holds  forth  to  us,  that  we  may  not 
only  enjoy  His  complacency,  but  that  we  may  be  fitted  to  accom- 
plish the  work  which  He  has  assigned  to  us,  and  may  reflect  the 
moral  loveliness  of  His  own  character.  Is  it  not,  then.  His 
declared  purpose,  that  we  should  attain  deliverance  from  every 
inward  evil,  and  gain  maturity  in  every  holy  affection  ?  Without 
attempting  to  enter  into  an  ample  discussion  of  this  subject,  we 
take  only  one  exhortation  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  presMits  to 
us  a  most  instructive  view  of  the  spiritual  attainments  to  which 
we  are  called,  and  shows  us,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  the  privileges 
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which  $31  hdievers  now  aotnally  enjoy  shoald  lead  ihem  onward  to 
UuB  higher  state  of  grace : — "  Haying  therefore  these  promises, 
dearly  belovedy  let  ns  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.*'     As  we 
ponder  these  words,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  stmck  with  the 
comprdienBiveQess  of  the  charge, — ^that  we  are  to  cleanse  ourselves 
from  everything  (hat  has  the  character  ot  moral  pollution^  whether 
it  be  eonneoted  with  ths  appetites  of  the  hody^  or  whether  it  be  a 
purdy  mental f  or  apiritual,  evU.    Perhaps,  in  this  day,  we  are  some* 
times  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  latter  class  of  sins,  or  of 
imperfectly  estimating  their  moral  baseness.    Pride,~ansabmis- 
siveness  to  God, — ^the  seeking  of  our  own  glory,  or  our  own  wealth 
or  comfort,  as  the  great  end  of  life, — censorionsness, — envy, — ^an 
unforgiving  temper, — these  are  some  of  the  spiritual  sins  which 
too  often  lurk  within  onr  breasts,  and  maintain  a  conflict  with 
the  graces  of  our  renewed  nature.    What  a  change  would  come 
over  the  Christian  Ghurch  if  these  principles  were  altogether 
destroyed,  and  we  were  established  in  the  very  contrary  affec- 
tions ; — if,  instead  of  pride,  there  was  an  habitual  sense  of  our 
entire  dependence  on  God,  and  a  cheerful  readiness  to  acknow- 
ledge the  talents  and  excellencies  of  others; — if,   instead  of 
secret  repining  when  the  hand  of  God  tries  us,  we  could,  from 
our  hearts,  utter  the  prayer  of  our  Lord,  when  He  was  entering 
upon  the  deepest  sorrows  of  His  great  propitiatory  undertaking, 
** Father,  glorify  Thy  Name;" — ^if,  instead  of  self-seeking,  there 
was  the  uniform  and  sustained  desire  to  do  the  work  of  life  as 
assigned  to  us  by  GtxL,  and  to  bless  our  fellow-men,  leaving  it  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  give  to  us  that  measure  of  earthly  com- 
fort which  He  shall  see  ^best  for  us ; — if,  instead  of  indulging 
censoriousness,  we  were  unwilling  to  imagine  evil  of  any  one, 
and,  while  never  palliating  sin  or  conniving  at  it,  cultivated  the 
ehaziiy  which  "  hopeth  all  things,"  abstaining,  too,  from  all  evil 
speaking,  and  not  sitting  in  judgment  on  our  brethren  in  things 
which  the  law  of  Christ  has  left  indifferent ; — if,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  envy,  we  rejoiced  in  the  happiness,  the  success,  and  the 
usefulness,  of  others ; — and  if,  instead  of  allowing  secret  resent- 
ment, we  forgave  from  our  heart  all  who  have  injured  or  grieved 
ns,  feeling  that  we  can  trust  ourselves  to  Him  who  judgeth  right- 
eously, and  who  will  never  cease  to  care  for  those  who  are  devoted 
to  Him.    If  such  were  the  state  of  believers  generally,  what  an 
influence  would  the  Churches  exert  upon  the  world !    There  would 
be  a  spiritual  power  attaching  to  the  whole  deportment  and  bearing 
of  the  people  of  Christ,  which  would  evince  the  reality  and  blessed- 
ness of  religion,  and  would  subdue,  we  believe,  ihe  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
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And  is  not  this  state  of  grace  attainable  /  Let  us  think  of  the 
prmnises  to  which  the  Apostle  appeals, — the  promises  which  he 
had  just  adduced,  and  the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  they  are 
already,  to  a  very  blessed  extent,  fulfiUed  in  the  experience  of  every 
true  believer.  '*  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath 
said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people.  Wherefore  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not 
the  unclean  thing;  and  I  will  receive  yon,  and  will  be  a  Father 
unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  My  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty."  Here  we  have  the  assurance  that,  even  as  God  selected 
His  ancient  people  Israel  to  fix  His  dwelling  among  them,  so  He 
now  regards  the  living  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  His  temple> 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  His  people,  and  even  in  each  individual 
believer,  and  delighting  to  reveal  in  the  experience  of  each  His 
glory  and  His  grace ;  here,  too,  we  are  assured  that  He  will  be 
our  covenant-God,  imparting  to  us  all  that  it  becomes  the  eternal 
God  to  confer  on  those  whom  He  specially  acknowledges  as  His 
own ;  and  here  we  have  the  promise,  that  He  will  be  a  Father  unto 
us,  giving  us  the  right  of  filial  access  to  Him,  and  rejoicing  over 
us  to  assimilate  us  to  His  character,  and  to  fill  us  with  His  love. 
We  stay  not  now  to  enforce  the  duty  of  seeking  that  perfect  purity 
which  these  gracious  engagements  of  God  show  to  be  binding  upon 
us.  Let  it  suffice  to  aUude  only  to  the  first  of  them.  If  God  has 
really  chosen  His  believing  people  to  be  His  '*  temple,'' — ^if  He 
<*  dwells  *'  among  us,  and  ''walks"  among  us,  nay,  if  He  dwells  in 
us, — shall  He  find  sin  cherished  or  allowed  in  His  own  peculiar 
habitation  ?  But  let  us  reflect, — for  these  remarks  are  designed 
to  be  helpful  to  those  who  long  for  established  and  perfect  holiness, 
but  to  whom  the  blessing  seems  to  be  at  an  almost  infinite  distance, — 
let  us  reflect,  whether  these  engagements  of  God  do  not  open  the 
way  to  our  actual  and  present  attainment  of  the  exalted  privilege 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks.  Already  we  enjoy,  if  we  are  believers^ 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  already  we  claim  Him  as  our 
covenant-God ;  already  we  approach  Him  as  our  Father,  and  are 
assured  of  our  filial  interest  in  all  His  perfections,  and  in  all  the 
dispensations  of  His  providence  and  grace,  while  we  know  that  He 
delights  especially  in  our  conformity  to  Himself.  And  cannot  the 
richer  grace  of  the  Spirit,  when  we  believingly  claim  it  through 
Christ,  remove  from  our  hearts  the  evils  that  lurk  there,  and  give 
establishment  to  every  right  and  pure  affection  ?  We  want  nothing 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  we  now  enjoy.  We  need  only 
the  more  abundant  communication  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  to 
mature  our  filial  love  to  God,  and  to  exclude  from  our  hearts  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  it. 
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Among  the  hopeful  indicaidoxiB  of  spiritiial  progress  in  enr  Con- 
nexion, we  plaoe  the  leyiyed  attention  given  to  the  subject  of 
Christian  holiness.  We  sincerely  tmst  that  this  state  of  things 
will  continue ;  and  that  in  all  our  Societies  there  will  be  called 
farth  an  intense  desire  of  that  purity  in  which  Qod  delights, 
and  which  Christ  designs  to  confer  on  His  belieying  people.  He 
"  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  eealous  of  good  works.*' 
At  the  same  time  we  are  anxious  that  the  beautiftd  completeness 
of  Scriptural  teaching  on  the  subject  of  holiness  should  ever  be 
kept  in  view.  That  holiness,  while  it  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and 
is,  indeed^  the  result  of  the  indweUing  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
Tnaking  us  partakers  of  the  hidden  life  which  flows  from  our  exalted 
Head,  will  ever  develop  itself  in  our  temper  and  deportment,  and 
in  a  course  of  practical  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  '<  We  are 
His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which 
God  hath  before  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."  "  Now 
the  God  of  peace,  that  brought  again  from  the  dead  our  Lord 
Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good  work,  to  do 
His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in  His  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.*' 
That  holiness,  too,  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  truth  of  God,  cherished, 
realized,  dwelt  upon,  and  thus  interwoven  with  all  our  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling.  We  should  never  forget  the  prayer  of  our 
liord,  *'  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth :  Thy  word  is  truth." 
Nor  should  we  fail  to  mark  how  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  prayers 
for  the  Churches,  again  and  again  adverts  to  the  increase  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  as  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  continual  growth  of  our  holy  affections,  and  to  our 
meetness  for  the  purer  society  of  heaven.  Let  us  think  only  of 
his  prayer  for  the  Colossians :  *'  For  this  cause  we  also,  since  the 
day  we  heard  it,  do  not  cease  to  pray  for  you,  and  to  desire  that 
je  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  wisdom  and 
spiritual  understanding;  that  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord 
unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God ;  strengthened  with  aU  might,  according 
to  His  glorious  power,  unto  all  patience  and  long-suffering  with 
joyfulness ;  giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  who  hath  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  liglit." 
Still  further,  when  we  think  of  Christian  holiness,  we  should 
remember  that  there  is  no  state  of  grace  attainable  on  earth,  which 
win  free  us  from  liability  to  temptation  and  inward  conflict, — 
since  even  our  blessed  Lord,  the  spotless  One,  ''  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are," — and  that  there  are  imperfections,  not 
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involving  moral  6vil>  which  lesult  from  the  character  of  the  present 
state,  and  from  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the  body,  liable  as 
the  latter  is  to  disease  and  depression.  But  while  we  guard  our 
eonoeptions  of  Christian  holiness  against  exaggeration  and  abase, 
let  US  firmly  hold  the  precious  truth,  that  **  the  very  Ck>d  of  peace,*' 
who  has  displayed  the  riches  of  His  grace  in  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  the  mediatorial  scheme,  and  who  is  now  our  covenant-Ood, 
is  able  and  ready  to  **  sanctify  us  wholly,*'  and  that,  by  His 
energy,  retained,  on  our  part,  by  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
our  "  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  "  may  be  ''preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*'  The  consciousness, 
indeed,  of  our  frailty  may  sometimes  suggest  that  to  this  state  we 
can  never  rise ;  but  let  ^8  dwell  rather  on  the  combined  power  and 
faithfulness  of  Hix  who  has  brought  us  near  to  Himself  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  whose  glory  is  involved  in  our  purity  and  our  everlasting 
triumph :  '^Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it.'* 
Among  the  speeial  duties  which  claim  the  attention  of  Christians, 
and  the  fidthfnl  observance  of  which  is  now,  S  possible,  more  than 
ever  important,  we  would  place  the  cultivation  of  that  brotherly  love 
which  our  Lord  has  enjoined  in  His  own  new  commandment. 
Surely  the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  Him,  our  common  Head,  and 
thus  also  to  each  other,  are  closer  and  dearer  than  any  other  bonds 
which  earthly  associations  may  supply  I  In  many  things,  which 
Christ  has  not  settled,  we  may  innocently  differ  from  each  other ; 
and,  honouring  each  other's  motives,  may  still  feel  that  we  are  one 
in  Him.  The  governing  principle  of  our  whole  life,  as  Christians, 
—our  life  on  earth  and  our  life  in  heaven, — ^is  devotion  to  the 
Saviour : — **  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to 
himself:  for  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord,  and  whether 
we  die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord;  whether  we  live,  therefore,  or  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's.  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose,  and 
revived,  that  He  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living.'* 
That  love  of  spiritual  sympathy  which  is  to  distinguish  believers 
is  unearthly  in  its  character,  and  can  only  be  maintained  by  a 
close  personal  walk  with  God.  And  how  great  are  our  inducements 
to  cultivate  it  1  It  is  the  object  of  our  Lord's  special  complacency ; 
it  brings  to  the  mind  a  deep  inward  peace ;  it  gives  a  foretaste  of  the 
spiritual  friendships  which  distinguish  the  heavenly  state,  and 
the  pure  joys  of  that  unbroken  unity  which  will  there  be  realized ; 
and  its  habitual  manifestation  woidd  evince,  more  perhaps  than 
anything  else,  the  reality  and  power  of  that  working  of  God  which 
changes  and  sanctifies  the  human  mind.  Never  should  we  forget 
that  our  Lord  has  made  the  maintenance  and  development  of  this 
brotherly  love, — a  love  such  as  that  which  He  has  shown  to  us, 
and  which  still  fills  His  heart  now  that  He  sits  upon  His  heavenly 
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ttnM,*— ihe  toit  of  our  diseipleship  to  Himsdf,  tad  the  gnmd 
mmaa  of  improsniigon  the  world  that  He  is  {he  Bentof  iheFUher, 
Aod  the  Sonroe  of  salTstion  and  life.  <<  A  new  oonunatidnient  I 
gm  onto  you.  Thai  ye  love  one  another;  asl  haye loved  yoa,  that 
jeibo  lore  one  aaoth«.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
My  diMipIefl,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another/*  «« Heither  pray  I 
for  Ume  alone,  hut  for  them  also  whieh  shall  believe  on  Me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thon,  Father,  art  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee;  that  they  abo  may  be  one  in  Us;  that  the  world 
may  bdieve  that  Thon  hast  sent  Me." 

And  this  leads  ns  to  reflect  on  the  relative  position  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the  present  day,  and  the  duty 
which  devolves  <m  them  of  seeking  closer  association,  and  present- 
ing to  the  world  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  their  essential 
onoiess.  There  is  a  sacred  instinct  in  the  breasts  of  all  who  are 
tmly  Obxist's,  whieh,  if  it  were  allowed  full  scope,  wonld  draw  them 
into  Ueaied  union  in  the  exercises  of  devotion.  And,  in  the 
prassnee  of  errors  which  assail  the  very  foundations  of  onr  fidth,  or 
oppose  the  great  evangelieal  principles  that  form  the  essence  of  the 
OospeU  is  it  not  binding  <m  all  who  hold  these  principles  in 
common,  aaid  who  we  intent  on  the  advancement  of  spiritual 
religion,  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  by  uniting  in  prayer  and 
1m^  effort  ?  There  are,  alas  I  many  obstacles  to  this  union  over 
irbkb  the  ttiougfatfol  Christian  may  well  weep.  One  of  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  is  the  theory,  still  accepted  and  cherished  by  many,  that 
the  system  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  derived,  as  it  is  alleged,  from 
the  Apostlee,  is  the  only  form  of  Ghurch*order  possessed  of  IMvine 
validity,  instead  of  its  being  regarded  as  one  among  the  several 
fbnas  which  tiie  Ofanrch  of  Christ  may  assume,  while  retaining  all 
that  is  essential  to  the  Christian  ministry  and  the  Christian 
oidinances.  It  is  clear  that  they  who  cUng  to  this  theory  cannot 
firankly  and  cordially  recognise  their  brethren  who  have  not  received 
episcopal  ordination  as  ministers  of  Christ;  and  thus  there  is 
induced  a  shyness  which  detracts  from  the  comfort  of  mutual 
intereourse,  and  which  prevents,  or  obscures,  the  manifestation  of 
spiritual  unity.  If  that  theory  were  abandoned,  a  bright  day  would 
dawn  upon  the  Churches,  and  the  hope  of  closer  union  and  Qordial 
co-operation  would  dispel  many  of  the  clouds  which  now  darken 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world.  For  then  the  way  would  be  opened 
for  aD  evangelical  Churches  to  combine,  as  Churches,  in  meetings 
for  devotion ;  and  the  time  would  not  be  very  distant,  we  might 
hope,  when,  by  some  little  mutual  concessions,  the  ministers  and 
memben  of  the  Churches  might  meet  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  to 
show  forth  His  death  till  He  come,  and  to  avow  their  appropria- 
tion of  His  sacrifice  for  acceptance  with  the  Father  and  eternal  life. 
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Even  now,  we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  sacred  impulses  of  fraternal 
love  lead  many  of  the  most  thonghtfnl  and  devout  of  Christ's  people 
to  seek  association  in  devotional  exercises,  as  individual  Chriitians, 
holding  in  common  essential  truth,  and  leaving  minor  questions 
open.  We  turn  with  interest  to  the  recent  Oonference  of  Evangelieal 
Christians  in  New  York,  and  rejoice  in  the  proof  which  it  afforded 
of  the  possibility  of  manifesting  spiritual  oneness  amidst  diversities 
of  Church-organizations  and  of  outward  forms.  We  hail  with 
satisfEMtion  and  gratitude  all  such  gatherings :  but  we  long  for  the 
time  when  all  evangelical  Churches,  as  such^  shall  cordially 
recognise  each  other,  and,  by  their  fraternal  intercourse,  shall  show 
to  the  world,  that  *'  there  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  we 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  our  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism ;  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  us  all.''  In  the  meantime,  it  is  ours  to  promote  this 
issue,  by  guarding  against  all  strife  and  bitterness,  by  avowing  our 
principles,  when  occasion  requires  us  to  do  so,  with  meekness  and 
with  a  respectful  regard  to  the  different  opinions  of  our  brethren, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  bring  together,  in  our  different  spheres, 
**  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  counsels  without  a  reference 
to  our  duty  to  the  masses  of  unconverted  men  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded. In  every  direction  there  are  multitudes  practically  living 
"without  Cod  in  the  world;  "  pursuing  the  pleasures  or  the  pos* 
sessions  of  earth  with  eager  interest,  and  treating  the  moral 
government  of  Jehovah  with  careless  neglect.  In  our  own  con- 
gregations, too,  there  are  many  who  have  done  violence  to  the 
religious  impressions  received  in  a  Christian  home,  or  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school, and  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  worldliness,  though 
they  shrink  back,  perhaps,  from  open  and  flagrant  sin.  These 
last  have,  in  many  cases,  become  indifferent  to  the  truths  which 
are  uttered  from  the  pulpit,  and  need  a  special  visitation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  arouse  them  to  reflection  and  to  melt  them  into 
penitence.  Should  there  not  be  earnest  and  continued  prayer  for 
such  visitations,  as  well  as  for  the  gentle  dew  of  spiritual  influence 
which  always  accompanies  the  faithful  ministration  of  "  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  "  refreshing  the  souls  of  believers,  and  revealing 
to  hearts,  not  yet  hardened  in  sin,  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  ? 
To  the  utterly  careless,  who  neglect  the  sanctuary,  we  should  go 
forth,  and  endeavour,  in  every  possible  way,  to  bring  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  truth.  We  rejoice  in  the  revived  earnestness 
with  which  out-door  preaching  has  of  late  been  carried  on,  and  in 
the  aggressive  efforts  put  forth  in  connection  with  Town  Missions. 
But  each  individual  Christian  should  seek  for  himself  to  win  some 
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nnoonyerted  bouI  to  Christ,  Thus  would  the  Churches  be  built 
op,  and  the  influence  of  spiritual  religion  be  widely  diffused. 

Nor  can  we  forbear  to  advert  to  the  case  of  backsliders^  whose 
hidden  sorrows  or  growing  obduracy  may  well  awaken  the  pitjn^ng 
solicitude  of  all  who  are  cleaving  to  the  Saviour.  It  is  affecting 
to  think  of  the  number  of  persons  in  our  cities  and  towns  who 
were  once  members  of  our  Societies,  and  were  walking  in  the  light 
of  6od*B  countenance,  but  who  are  now  plunged  into  the  darkness 
of  conscious  guilty  and  are  cut  off  from  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Church.  Might  there  not  be  a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  our 
Leaders  and  our  members  generally  to  reach  such  persons,  and, 
nmkJTig  them  the  objects  of  special  intercession,  to  induce  them  to 
reflect  on  their  position,  and  then  to  lead  them  onward  to  repent- 
ance and  a  renewed  appropriation  of  the  Saviour  ? 

For  everything  summons  us  to  earnestness.  As  we  enter  upon 
another  year  we  are  reminded  of  those  who  have  passed  away  from 
their  respective  spheres  of  service  during  the  twelve  months  that 
have  just  elapsed ;  some  in  venerable  age,  while  others  were  in 
the  fulness  of  their  manly  strength,  or  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth, 
aad»  looking  upon  them,  we  fondly  hoped  that  a  lengthened  career 
on  earth  was  before  them.  We  are  still  spared ;  and  Christ  still 
permits  ns  to  labour  for  Him.  Let  us  prize  every  opportunity  of 
making  Him  known  to  our  fellow-men,  while  our  lives  bear  a  silent 
but  powerful  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  His  atonement  and  the 
sufficiency  of  His  grace.  And  then  let  us  leave  to  Him  the  events 
of  the  future.  A  thoughtful  mind  may  sometimes  look  forward 
pensively  to  the  changes  that  may  await  it.  But  if  we  are  Christ's, 
and  are  applying  ourselves  with  diligence  and  fidelity  to  the  work 
to  which  He  calls  us,  our  anticipations  need  never  be  gloomy.  All 
the  circumstances  which  affect  us  are  under  the  control  of  the  exalted 
Mediator ;  and  He  regulates  the  earthly  lot  of  His  people,  with  a 
view  to  the  attainment  of  the  great  end, — ^that  they  shall  be 
gathered  at  length  around  Him  in  the  reahns  of  light,  reflecting 
ffis  image,  and  sharing  His  everlasting  triumph. 

HuU.  H.  W.  W. 


MEMOIR  OP  MR.  ROBERT  JOHNSON, 

FOBHEBLY  OF  FBBNCHHAT,  NEAB  BBISTOL : 
BY  THE  REV.  BICHABD  BAY. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  ''most  men's  lives  are  fragmentary; 
they  are  volumes  without  a  preface,  an  index,  or  a  moral.*' 
This  saying  does  not  apply  to  him  whose  character  we  propose 
here  briefly  to  delineate.  Mb.  Johksom's  sojourn  on  earth  was  no 
*'  apology  for  life: "  his  religious  profession  was  real  and  practical ; 
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and,  though  dead,  he  still  Bpeaks,  and  speaks  in  language  which 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  Even  while  yet  a  youth  he  learned 
that  existence  had  been  given  him  for  higher  objects  than  those 
confined  to  mere  "  sight  *'  and  sense.  He  felt  that,  endowed  with 
intelligence,  and  blessed  with  a  religions  capacity,  his  aspirations 
should  rise  above  all  earthly^  things, — ^that  nothing  less  than 
the  knowledge,  love,  and  enjoyment  of  God  could  adequately  satisfy 
the  yearnings  of  his  nature ;  and  of  for  a  time  his  pursuit  of  **  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling*'  met  with  occasional  checks,  he  ulti- 
mately gave  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  it  with  an  energy  alike 
unflagging  in  its  efforts  and  successful  in  its  issue. 

The  advantages  of  a  godly  parentage  can  never  be  too  highly 
estimated.    Not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
Ohurch  of  Christ  have  gratefully  attributed  their  early  religious 
impressions  to  the  principles  first  instilled  into  their  breasts  by  a 
pious  and  devout  mother ;  while,  with  equal  ezplioitness,  they 
have  described  their  subsequent  eminence  in  the  Ohristian  life  as 
the  fruit  of  lessons  taught  them  by  an  affectionate  and  uniformly 
consistent  father.     The  circumstances,  however,  in  which  Mr. 
Johnson  while  in  infancy  was  placed,  precluded  his  indulgence  in 
afier^^life  in  such  joyous  reminiscences.    A  few  short  months  only 
had  elapsed  from  his  birth  when  the  hand  of  death  deprived  him  of 
the  fostering  care  of  his  father^  though  this  loss  was  compensated, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  practical  sympathy  of  a  kind- 
hearted  uncle  and  aunt.    This  worthy  couple  had  a  short  time 
before  been  bereaved  of  their  only  child,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  them  but  permission  to  adopt  their  infeuit  nephew.    After 
a  struggle  with  parental  feelings  the  mother  of  young  Johnson 
yielded  to  their  importunity ;  and  from  this  period  until  the  dose 
of  life  the  foster-parents  were  unwavering  in  their  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  object  of  their  affection.  Nor  was  their  love  restricted 
to  the  present  life  only.  The  aunt,  who  was  a  professor  of  religion, 
and  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church,  was  assiduous  in  her  efforts  to 
impress  his  unfolding  mind  with  saving  truth,  and  to  induce  the 
formation  of  religious  habits.     For  this  purpose  she  not  only 
employed  such  private  means  as  were  within  her  reach,  but  was 
careftd  that  he  should  invariably  accompany  her  to  the  Lord's 
house  on  the  Sabbath,  as  well  as  on  the  week-day.    Her  efforts 
were  not  altogether  in  vain.    By  the  Divine  blessing,  her  juvenile 
charge,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  evinced  a  lively  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  a  dread  of  committing  sin,  and  an  uncommon 
tenderness  of  conscience.    So  sensitive  indeed  was  he,  that  if  at 
any  time  he  was  betrayed  into  what  was  of  questionable  tendency, 
it  caused  him  the  most  painftd  anxiety,  and  was  followed  by  deep 
and  poignant  sorrow.  And  this  "  goodness  "  was  not  as  the  '<  early 
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ctev."  Ab  he  grew  in  years  he  did  not  indulge  in  those  friyolities 
to  which  yonth  is  exposed,  and  into  i^eh,  unhappily,  too  many 
young  fooghd  ran,  but  was  remarkable  for  his  sedateness  and  gravity. 

On  the  omnpletion  of  his  sohool-oonrse  Mr.  Johnson  had 
ineraMed  opportunities  for  inquiry  afker  the  things  which  make 
far  peace.  Being  now  in  his  seventeenth  year,  and  the  subject  of 
a  deep  religious  concern,  he  was  allowed  more  liberty  in  the 
dxaoe  of  the  ministry  under  which  he  would  sit.  Just  at  that 
tone  the  joint  pastors  of  a  religious  community  in  the  city,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  **  Christian  Brethren,"  were  making 
an  unusual  impression  on  the  public  mind.  To  their  plaoe  of 
wonhip  young  Johnson  was  drawn ;  and,  in  the  hope  that  here 
his  disturbed  spirit  would  find  the  quiet  for  which  he  intensely 
longed,  he  at  once  became  a  regular  attendant.  Not  content  with 
•imply  listening  to  the  administration  of  the  Word,  he  also  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  what  were  termed  <<  Experience  Meetings  $ " 
and  to  these  and  similar  religious  services  gave  assiduous  atten- 
tion for  nearly  three  years.  But  he  did  not  derive  that  advantage 
firam  this  quarter  which  his  sanguine  nature  had  led  him  to  expect. 
His  ^iritual  condition  appears  not  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  **  Brethren."  Thus  disappointed,  and  suffering  from  the  smart 
of  a  wounded  spirit,  he  found  it  expedient  to  turn  his  search 
elsewheie,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  clearer  light*  His 
iDquiriesy  however,  though  pursued  with  the  purest  of  motives, 
were  not  followed  by  the  desired  relief;  and,  his  agitated  mind 
beeoming  more  and  more  disquieted,  he  was  almost  ready  to  sink 
into  de^air.  The  mental  anguish  of  which  he  was  now  the  sub- 
ject began  to  tell  smously  upon  his  physical  system.  So  obvious 
indeed  was  this  to  his  Mends  that  they  became  alarmed,  feeling 
assnzed  that  unless  in  some  way  he  obtained  a  true  peace  the 
issue  would  be  calamitous. 

Just  at  this  time,  his  face  having  been  somewhat  disfigured  by 
an  accident,  he  one  Sabbath  absented  himself  firom  his  usual  plaoe 
of  worship ;  but,  unwilling  that  the  day  should  pass  without  some 
public  recognition  of  his  obligations  to  God,  he  left  home  with  the 
intention  <tf  mingling  with  some  congregation  to  whom  he  was 
unknown.  Passing  up  Hotwell-Boad,  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  lights  in  the  Methodist  chapeL  Incited  by  curiosity  he 
entered,  and  remained  until  the  close  of  the  service.  The  minister 
OB  the  occasion,  who  was  the  Bev.  William  Blingworth,  addressed 
his  discourse  especially  to  young  men ;  and  the  solemn  manner  of 
the  preacher,  the  appropriate  character  of  his  appeals,  the  devout 
aspect  of  the  audience,  and  the  fervent  responses  uttered,  led 
Um  to  conclude  that  in  the  Methodist  communion  his  spiritual 
requiiemente  would  be  met,— that  here  at  length  was  a  haven  in 
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which  he  should  find  shelter  and  repose.  Under  this  conviction 
he  resolved  to  oast  in  his  lot  with  this  people,  and,  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  be  united  to  the  Society.  He  began  accordingly 
to  attend  the  Wesleyan  'chapel  in  Portland-Street,  and  shortly 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  class  met  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Exley.  This  association  contributed  greatly  to  his  advancement 
in  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  and  Divine  things,  though  it  did  not 
directly  issue  in  his  conversion  to  Gk>d.  Here,  however,  he  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  Methodism,  till  his  removal  to  French- 
hay,  a  village  about  four  miles  from  Bristol,  and  situated  in  the 
I>ownend  Circuit. 

Mr.  Johnson^s  change  of  residence,  which  took  place  in  1887, 
might  have  proved  detrimental  to  his  religious  progress,  there 
being  no  Wesleyan-Methodist  place  of  worship  in  the  village,  had 
he  not  with  his  usual  decision  and  promptitude  identified  himself 
with  the  Society  at  Downend.  Notwithstanding  the  distance  of 
the  chapel  from  his  own  house,  the  regularity  of  his  attendance 
became  proverbial,  and  he  diligently  availed  himself  of  those  more 
private  and  select  means  of  spiritufiJ  edification  which  are  peculiar 
to  Methodism.  Indeed,  the  earnestness  and  constancy  with  which 
he  discharged  all  his  duties  as  a  professed  Christian  soon  told 
&vourably  on  his  religious  state.  His  convictions  of  sin  were 
deepened,  his  solicitude  for  conscious  acceptance  with  Ood  was 
intensified,  and  his  resolution  not  to  rest  without  the  knowledge 
of  a  personal  interest  in  the  great  salvation  became  fixed  and 
unwavering.  Nor  did  this  renewed  effort  prove  abortive.  On  his 
way  from  his  residence  to  the  Downend  ohapel,  one  evening, 
'*  suffering  a  pressure  which  seemed  as  though  it  would  crush  him 
to  the  earth,*'  and  yet  breathing  the  prayer, 

**  Show  me  the  blood  that  bought  my  peace, 
The  covenant  blood  apply; 
And  all  my  griefs  at  once  shall  cease, 
And  all  my  shui  shaU  die/' 

there  was  vouchsafed  to  him  such  a  view  of  Christ,  and  of  His  all- 
sufficiency  to  save,  as  inspired  him  with  a  ''living  faith" — a 
reliance  upon  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Lord  Jeiius  which  brought 
pardon  to  his  conscience,  and  peace  to  his  soul.  So  strong  were 
his  emotions,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming  with 
rapturous  delight, 

'*  My  God  is  reconciled, 

His  pardoning  Yolce  I  hear. 
He  owns  me  for  His  child, 

I  can  no  longer  fear : 
With  oonftdenoe  I  now  draw  ni^, 
And,  Father,  Abba.  Father,  oxy !  " 
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TiiiB  lie  was  aooastomed  to  regaid  as  the  most  eventful  period  of 
Ids  life;  and,  to  bis  friends,  he  often  pointed  out  '*  the  rery  spot  '* 
on  whioh  the  love  of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  by  the 
Holy  Ohost  given  unto  him. 

fVom  this  time  he  began  to  lay  himself  out  more  fiiUy  for  use- 
fulness in  the  Church.  The  neighbourhood,  being  somewhat 
scantily  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace,  became  more  than  ever 
the  object  of  his  solicitude ;  so  that  he  was  led  to  adopt  various 
methods  of  promoting  its  moral  and  spiritual  elevation,  and  to 
devote  much  attention  to  works  of  benevolence  and  charity.  About 
this  time,  a  gentleman  of  the  village  opened  a  part  of  his  house 
for  public  worship ;  and  here  a  service  was  henceforth  held  by  the 
Wesleyan-Methodists  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  one  evening  in  the 
week.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  of  but  short  duration. 
Circumstances  rendering  it  necessary  for  this  friendly  person  to 
remove,  the  place,  to  the  grief  and  disappointment  of  many,  was 
dosed.  Mr.  Johnson's  heart  was  too  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  evangelical  truth  to  allow  this  state  of  things  to  continue 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and,  with  the  cheerful  liberality  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  he  caused  a  large  apartment  on  his  own  premises 
to  be  fitted  up  for  similar  purposes.  Here,  for  twenty-five  years, 
was  the  Gospel  of  Christ  proclaimed,  and  the  Sacraments  admin- 
istered. Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  provision  of  a  comfortable 
room  for  worship,  but  he  also  opened  his  house  for  the  reception 
of  the  preachers,  and  other  Christian  labourers ;  who,  until  his 
removal  from  the  place,  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  both  his  friend- 
ship and  his  hospitality.  Indeed,  his  house  became  an  important 
centre  from  which  the  ministers  worked  a  part  of  the  Circuit. 

Soon  after  his  conversion  to  God,  Mr.  Johnson  gave  such  indi- 
cations of  his  adaptation  for  usefulness,  that  the  Superintendent 
minister,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  many  whose  judgment 
he  valued,  appointed  him  leader  of  a  dass.  His  eminent  fitness 
for  this  charge  was  fully  evinced  by  his  success.  The  accessions 
to  the  dass  became  so  numerous,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  parts.  By  a  judicious  arrangement, 
this  was  effected,  not  only  without  serious  injury  to  any  of  the 
members,  but  with  spiritual  advantage  to  most  of  them.  To  the 
duties  of  this  office  Mr.  Johnson  unremittingly  bent  his  energies. 
The  slightest  indication  of  coldness  in  any  of  those  over  whom  he 
watched  in  the  Lord  arrested  his  attention,  and  prompted  him  to 
more  vigilant  guardianship.  He  devoted  one  entire  morning  of 
the  week  to  visiting  the  members  at  their  respective  places  of  abode, 
paying  especial  attention  to  those  concerning  whose  steadfastness 
he  had  reason  to  entertain  apprehensions.  He  thus  became  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of 
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life,  and  Was  enabled  to  give  instraotion  more  confidently,  administer 
reproof,  or  suggest  saoh  considerations  as  were  oalonlated  to 
incite  aspirations  after  a  more  elevated  piety.  His  addresses, 
when  thus  engaged,  were  marked  by  a  nice  discrimination  of 
cbaracter  and  by  an  unwavering  Christian  fidelity ;  yel  breathed, 
at  the  same  time,  in  his  loving  solicitude  for  the  best  interests  of 
his  charge,  a  spirit  such  as  could  only  arise  from  the  enjoyment 
of  intimate  communion  **  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ."  These  lessons  were  listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention, 
and  with  the  most  profound  respect;  and  the  seed  sown  not  only 
fructified  and  sprang  up,  but  bore  richly  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
and  peace. 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  limit  his  labours  however  to  the  two 
classes  of  which  he  had  the  oversight.  Feeling  a  deep  interest  in 
the  religious  training  of  the  young,  he  connected  himself  with  the 
Downend  Sunday-school.  Here,  his  ability  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  such  institutions  was  soon  discovered;  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  united  and  earnest  wish  of  the  managers,  he  accepted 
the  ofiSice  of  superintendent.  This  position  he  sustained  many 
years,  discharging  its  various  obligations  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
the  teachers  and  friends,  and  with  signal  advantage  to  the  scholars. 
Indeed,  if  regularity  in  appearing  at  the  post  of  duty,  punctuality  in 
commencing  the  work,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  whole  in  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  ardent  love,  secure  the  order  and  efficiency  of 
a  school,  then  the  one  over  which  Mr.  Johnson  presided  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  success.  Although  the  distance  between  the  school  and  his 
residence  was  considerable,  he  was  in  all  these  respects  exemplary. 

Being  free  from  the  necessity  of  attending  to  secular  business,  his 
time  was  at  his  own  disposal.  This  he  was  conscientiously  careful 
not  to  while  away,  but  to  use  in  actively  promoting  the  interests 
of  society,  and  especially  of  his  immediate  neighbours.  Feeling 
assured  that,  among  other  appliances,  a  careful  study  of  the 
Scriptures  could  not  fail  to  elevate  the  mind,  regulate  the  i^ections, 
and  improve  the  morals  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  he  not  only 
associated  himself  with  the  Bible  Society,  but,  anxious  that  every 
family  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  sacred  treasure,  instituted  a 
careful  inquiry,  particularly  among  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  as 
to  the  supply  of  this  invaluable  boon.  When  the  resources  of  any 
of  the  humbler  classes  were  in  reality,  or  even  in  their  own  esti- 
mation, so  scanty  as  to  preclude  the  necessary  expenditure  for  this 
Book,  he  was  careful  to  supply  the  lack* 

Next  to  preaching  the  Gospel  and  the  circulation  of  the  sacred 
Word  as  means  for  the  diffusion  of  light  and  peace  in  a  locality, 
Vbc,  Johnson  regarded  a  well-organised  Boligious  Tract  Society 

the  most  effective.    To  the  establishment  and  support  of  one 
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saeh  iBBtitntioii  he  gladly  contributed;  and  with  a  zeal  by 
which  most  of  his  movements  were  distingnished,  devoted  to  the 
prosecntion  of  its  objects  his  mitiring  attention,  himself  going 
from  honse  to  honset  in  common  with  the  hnmblest  distributor. 
In  him,  too,  the  poor  found  a  heart  which  sympathized  with  them 
in  distress,  and  a  hand  which  did  not  fail  to  minister  to  their 
temporal  relief :  while  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  looked 
to  him  for  counsel,  encouragement,  and  support.  The  diUgence 
with  which  these  were  visited  by  him,  the  tender  tones  in  which 
he  conversed  with  them,  read  to  them,  and  prayed  for  them, 
tended  much  to  calm  the  fears  and  smooth  the  passage  of  many 
a  timid  disciple  of  Christ  when  called  from  earth  to  heaven.  In 
not  a  few  instances,  these  domiciliary  visits  led  those  who  had 
been  estranged  firom  God,  and  were  without  hope,  to  yield  afresh 
to  the  claims  of  their  loving  Saviour,  devote  themselves  again  to 
God*8  service,  and  thenceforth  pursue  a  consistent  Christian 
eoQJse.  In  short,  his  social  position,  his  leisure,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  in  every  good  work,  rendered  him  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  people  among  whom  he  dwelt. 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  he  resided  in  the 
Bownend  Circuit,  many  of  the  offices  open  to  lay  members  of  the 
Church  were  at  different  times  held  by  him ;  and  the  respective 
obligations  which  thus  devolved  on  him  were  discharged  in  a 
yn^wwjw  which  reflected  credit  upon  himself,  and  was  of  no 
ordinary  advantage  to  those  around  him.  This  was  especially  the 
ease  with  his  tenure  of  the  post  of  Circuit-Steward,  the  duties  of 
which  he  fulfilled  for  very  many  years.  The  secret  of  his  eminent 
usefulness  lay  not  so  much  in  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
gifts,  as  in  his  deep  and  sincere  piety,  combined  with  a  rich  catho- 
licity of  spirit  and  uniform  integrity  of  character. 

There  are  close  analogies  between  the  physical  and  moral 
parts  of  the  human  constitution,  the  outer  and  the  inner  man. 
If  we  desire  a  healthy  development  of  the  former,  we  must  exer- 
dse  the  muscles  and  other  organs  of  the  body ;  and  if  we  wish  to 
secure  the  robustness  of  the  latter,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  certain  means,  by  which  alone  the  vigour  of  mature 
Christian  manhood  can  be  attained.  Mr.  Johnson's  godly 
character  was  neither  formed  nor  sustained  by  a  course  of  conduct 
in  which  indolence  or  neglect  constituted  a  feature.  He  was  an 
earnest  believer  in  the  use  of  proper  measures  for  the  attainment 
of  desired  ends ;  and,  by  happy  experience,  he  knew  fall  well  that 
•*  they  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 
With  this  settled  conviction,  he  set  apart  a  suitable  portion  of 
each  day  for  private  devotion,  including  a  diligent  and  prayerful 
perusal  of  the  Divine  Becords.    To  increase  his  knowledge  and 
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feed  his  piety,  he  soaghfc  to  avail  himself  of  such  light  upon  the 
Sacred  Text  as  his  carefuUj-selected  library  afforded ;  and  the 
diligence  and  advantage  with  which  he  psosecuted  his  researches 
are  shown  by  numerous  pertinent  notes  which  he  made  on 
such  passages  as  more  particularly  arrested  his  attention,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  bore  upon  experimental  and  practical 
religion. 

In  1862  Mr.  Johnson  removed  from  Frenchhay  to  Bedland,  in  the 
CUfton  Circuit.  Here  his  character  and  his  zeal  were  so  well  known, 
and  BO  highly  appreciated,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long 
out  of  office  in  the  Church.  A  class  was  soon  committed  to  his 
care,  and  he  was  induced  to  hold  other  posts  of  honour  and 
usefulness.  To  the  work  assigned  him  he  gave  himself  heartily* 
seeking  especially,  though  he  cultivated  a  catholic  spirit,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Methodism.  Yet  neither  in  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  the  sanctuary,  the  social  means  of  grace,  nor  the  exercise 
of  the  fanctions  of  his  official  position,  did  he  feel  himself  so  com- 
pletely at  home  as  he  had  done  at  Downend  and  Frenchhay.  He 
was  a  man  of  unobtrusive  manners,  great  simplicity  of  mind,  and 
of  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart;  and  while  he  considered  the 
organization  of  Wesleyan-Methodism  more  adapted  to  the 
spread  of  godliness  than  any  other  form  of  Christianity,  he  seems 
to  have  felt  that  its  action  in  some  rural  districts  was  more  in 
unison  with  his  views  and  sympathies  than  that  which  generally 
obtains  in  populous  towns  and  cities.  The  reminiscences  of  his 
association  with  the  humbler  but  earnest  followers  of  Christ  in  the 
Downend  Circuit,  and  the  delightfal  intercourse  which  he  and  they 
had  CDJoyed  for  so  many  years,  tended  to  foster  a  desire  to  be 
freed  from  the  conventional  restraints  which  in  large  communities 
are  sometimes  imposed  upon  individual  Christians.  When,  there- 
fore, his  health  began  to  fail,  and  a  change  of  abode  was  suggested 
as  likely  to  contribute  towards  its  restoration,  his  mind  at  once 
fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  he  made  search  for  a  suitable  resi- 
dence in  the  country.  He  entertained  a  confident  hope  that  this 
return  to  former  habits  of  life  would  tend  to  the  re- establishment 
of  his  strength,  afford  him  opportunities  of  mingling  his  devotions 
with  those  of  the  more  simple  of  Christ*s  flock,  and  open  to  him  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  adapted  to  his  modes  of  thought,  as  well  as  to 
his  early  practice.  Having  spent  some  time  in  efforts  for  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  he  finally  fixed  his  home  at  Eeynsham, 
a  village  about  five  miles  east  of  Bristol.  Here  he  was  welcomed 
with  the  kindest  sympathy,  which  was  expressed  by  different 
friends  in  delicate  attentions  that  could  not  fail  to  gratify  him. 
Indeed,  so  highly  did  he  appreciat-e  these  tokens  of  Christian  love, 
that  he  felt  assured  the  God  of  providence  had  directed  his  foot- 
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steps  to  a  people  amongst  whom  he  should  be  happy  to  live  and 
to  die. 

At  first,  the  change  which  had  been  effected  appeared  to  have  a 
beneficial  influence  both  upon  his  health  and  his  spirits ;  so  that 
his  friends  were  cheered  with  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  regain 
bis  former  Tigonr,  and  render  good  service  to  the  Church.  These 
anticipations,  however,  proved  delusive.  A  few  weeks  only  elapsed 
before  it  was  deemed  necessaxy  for  him  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the 
sea  air.  This  also  failed  either  to  give  tone  to  his  appetite  or 
strength  to  his  frame.  All  was  done  which  medical  skill  could 
dictate,  but  it  became  daily  more  apparent  to  those  around  him, 
that  disease  was  insidiously,  but  surely,  preying  upon  some  vital 
organs,  and  that  his  constitution  had  received  a  shock  which  it  could 
not  long  snrviye.  In  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  remove  him  to  his  own  residence  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ; 
and  this  was  accomplished,  though  not  without  causing  extreme 
exhaustion.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  painful  issue  having  become 
imminent,  it  was  gently  intimated  to  him  that  his  sojourn  on  earth 
would  probably  not  be  of  much  longer  continuance.  To  this  he 
calmly  replied,  that,  "  so  far  was  such  intelligence  from  disturbing 
him,  he  was  prepared  for  whatever  Providence  might  have  in  store  for 
hioL'*  From  this  time  to  the  close  of  his  stay  on  earth,  whether 
he  referred  to  his  present  state  or  spoke  of  the  future,  his -language 
indicated  »  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  and  a  buoyant 
Christian  hope.  When  asked  if  Christ  was  still  precious  to  him, 
be  begged  his  friends  to  indulge  in  no  fears  on  that  subject,  stating 
that  he  h^d  a  <'  good  hope  through  grace ; "  and  adding,  *'  For  this 
end  I  have  been  living  for  five  and  thirty  years."  At  a  subsequent 
period,  in  answer  to  a  similar  inquiry,  he  replied,  ''  I  have  joy 
unspeakable."  When  one  who  was  praying  in  his  behalf  besought 
that  "  an  entrance  "  might  <'  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly 
into  the  everlasting  kingdom,"  he  responded,  <<Amen,"  with  a 
heartiness  which  indicated  the  intensity  of  his  desires  heaven- 
ward. On  another  occasion,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  his  being 
on  the  brink  of  the  eternal  world,  after  prayer  had  been  offered 
by  a  member  of  his  family,  he  in  a  most  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  pronounced  the  Benediction.  Life  was  now  fast  ebbing  out. 
When  almost  incapable  of  articulation  he  whispered,  '<  Heaven  is 
my  home ;  Heaven  is  my  home ! "  His  intellect  was  to  the  end  dear; 
hb  peace  and  joy  uninterrupted ;  and  shortly  before  he  breathed  his 
last  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *' Victory!  Victory!"  Ho  <*feli  on 
sleep,"  December  11th,  1868,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  career  which  has  just  been  briefly  sketched  was  that  of  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  tender  and  indulgent  parent,  and  a  firm 
and  unchanging  friend.  Sincere  and  truthful  himself,  Mr.  Johnson 
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was  anfiospioioas  of  others.  Saoh,  indeed,  was  the  charity  which 
he  oherished,  that  until  he  had  had  distinct  proof  of  the  contrary, 
he  believed  in  the  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  all  with  whom  he 
had  to  do.  By  his  remoyal  Methodism  lost  a  cheerful  and  liberal 
supporter,  the  poor  a  thoroughly  practical  friend,  society  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  and  the  world  a  pattern  worthy  of  universal 
imitation, 


HODGE'S  •'  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY."  ♦ 
I. 

BoiBNOE  is  a  necessity  to  man.  In  all  ages,  when  the  human 
intellect  has  been  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  acquisition, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  attempt  to  harmonize  the  know- 
ledge which  it  has  acquired.  The  sources  whence  facts  have 
been  derived  may  have  been  widely  different,  but  the  mind  has 
always  asserted  its  disposition  to  adjust  the  relation  of  those  facts 
to  one  another,  and  to  form  for  itself  what  it  has  regarded  as  a 
system  of  truth  in  the  particular  departments  to  which  its  inves- 
tigations have  been  directed.  In  the  study  of  the  phenomena 
presented  in  the  external  world,  or  of  those  which  are  the  objects  of 
human  consciousness,  there  has  always  been  the  ulterior  purpose 
to  develop  a  science.  The  fervour  of  inquiry  has  never  been 
allowed  to  divert  the  mind  from  this  work  of  construction ;  the 
truths  ascertained  have  not  been  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
induce  satisfaction  with  their  mere  acquisition.  The  philosopher 
has  treated  them  as  materials  only,  by  the  analysis  and  adjust- 
ment of  which  he  seeks  to  rear  a  symmetrical  structure.  The 
question  as  to  what  is  truth  may  be  difficult  to  solve ;  and  it  may 
be  much  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  isolated 
truths  bear  to  each  other ;  but  those  difficulties  have  never 
deterred  the  philosophic  inquirer  from  the  pursuit  of  his  object. 
They  have  rather  given  increasing  intensity  and  determination  to 
the  spirit  of  research. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  would  be  otherwise  in  the 
domain  of  religion  than  in  those  spheres  of  thought  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  quarter  from  which  we  shall  derive  our  facts, 
or  materials,  is  in  this  case  always  a  point  of  primary  importance. 
If  an  attempt  be  made  to  construct  a  system  of  religious  truth 
from  the  intuitions  of  the  mind,  or  from  the  inner  experiences  of 
the  soul,  it  will  necessarily  fail.     In  neither  instance  are  the 
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Nelson  and  3on0.    1872.  _  , 
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lefiufito  nurteririg  to  bo  found  where  they  are  Bought.  Henee  the 
ficigmeDtaiy  eharaeter  of  many  so-called  <'  SystemB,*'  which  inge« 
Bioas  men  haye  endeayonred  to  persnade  themselyeBi  and  othersi 
are  sufficient  for  them  to  repose  npon.  As  the  book  of  nature  is 
he  source  whence  the  constructors  of  physical  science  derive 
their  iacts,  so  the  book  of  Beyelation  is  the  source  from  which 
the  fftots  of  theological  science  are  to  be  obtained.  There  is  no 
neeessAiy  collision  between  Biblical  and  Systematic  theology.  The 
former  aaoertains  the  truths  of  which  the  latter  is  to  be  composed. 
The  students  of  Biblical  theology  are  in  some  danger  of  conceiving 
an  opposing  difference  to  exist  between  these  departments.  This 
has  in  aQ  probability  arisen  from  the  tendency  of  writers  on  Sy6< 
tematic  theology  to  invest  various  parts  of  their  respective  qrstems 
with  the  authority  of  Scripture  doctrine. 

It  may  be  well  to  make  a  distinction  between  doctrine  and 
dogma,  on  the  ground  that  only  what  the  Scriptures  unquestion- 
ably present  as  fact  is  to  be  regarded  as  doctrine,  and  the  formu- 
lated definitions  of  confessional  theology  as  dogma.  The  range  of 
dogma  is  comparatively  limited:  the  peculiarities  of  any  system 
of  theology  camiot  safely  be  considered  such.  They  can  only  be 
eonaidered  obligatory  when  they  are  avowedly  accompanied  by  the 
Divine  record  from  which  they  profess  to  be  derived.  The  mere 
Mithority  of  the  Church  is  not  sufficient  to  render  their  acceptance 
bonding ;  but  every  Church  has  the  undoubted  right  to  impose  the 
aeaeptanee  of  its  theological  system  when  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  Word  of  God.  Its  acceptance  is  then  properly  held  to  be  the 
renitt  of  personal  investigation,  and  of  conviction  of  its  Scriptural 
dnaeter.  Let  the  science  of  Biblical  theology  be  pursued  with 
aU  possible  earnestness.  We  consider  its  prosecution  one  of  the 
more  hopeful  features  of  our  own  times,  being  especially  fitted  to 
tesena  theology  from  the  reproach  of  being  more  human  than 
Divine.  It  will  seenre  to  the  separate  truths  of  Scripture  a  more 
distinet  presentation,  and  Systematic  theology  will  receive  its  con> 
firmaftion  or  its  re-a^justment. 

For  vaiioua  reasons  the  work  before  us  calls  for  more  than  ordi- 
nary notice.  As  an  elaborate  treatise  on  **  Systematic  Theologyj" 
it  has  its  chums  upon  our  attention.  Its  appearance  just  now  is 
afanost  like  a  protest  against  the  existing  tendency  to  disparage 
dogmatic  teaching  which  is  so  apparent,  though  we  are  apprehen« 
sive  it  will  rather  strengthen  than  diminish  that  tendency.  Its 
dimensions  are  large,  the  three  volumes  containing  upwards  of 
two  thousand  octavo  pages.  We  have  carefully  read  a  considerable 
porfcum  of  them.  They  evidence  wide  reading  and  earnest  work 
on  the  part  of  their  able  author,  though  it  is  very  obvious  the 
Princeton  Professor  has  paid  small  attention  to  Methodist  theolo- 
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gioal  literature ;  and  its  theology  receives  only  a  slight  notice. 
In  a  studied  vindication  of  Calvinism,  or  Angastinianism,  as  Dr. 
Hodge  invariably  designates  his  system,  we  must  be  aUowed  to 
regard  this  as  a  most  serions  defect.  In  the  frank  and  uncom- 
promising assertion  of  his  views,  he  reminds  us  of  the  late  Dr. 
Cunningham. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  we  have  here  much  that  is 
really  valuable;  and  we  should  have  had  pleasure,  had  our  space 
permitted,  in  referring  pointedly  to  many  instructive  portions  of 
the  work.  Where  the  author  treats  the  great  questions  on  which 
all  evangelical  Christians  are  agreed,  there  is  much  to  commend^ 
and  much  that  may  be  read  by  the  theological  student  with  great 
advantage,  though  it  is  true  we  have  more  of  breadth  than  of 
depth.  Dr.  Hodge  is  obviously  not  a  philosophical  divine ;  and  we 
judge  he  would  object  to  be  considered  in  that  light.  He  probably 
deems  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  this  one  of  the  merits  of  his 
production,  and  claims  that  it  shall  be  considered  and  judged  as 
an  exposition  of  Scriptural  theology.  In  the  maintenance  of  his 
peculiar  views  he  manifests  a  considerable  amount  of  dialectic 
skill,  and  of  what  we  must  term  hardihood  of  assertion.  In  the 
portions  which  we  propose  to  pass  under  review,  we  have  met  with 
much  that  has  startled  us.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  mind  so 
capable  of  logical  reasoning  can  express  itself  in  the  manner  in 
which  Dr.  Hodge  constantly  does.  His  assumptions  are  some* 
thing  beyond  what  is  generally  met  with,  and  his  gratuitous  inter- 
pretations of  some  important  portions  of  Scripture  have  awakened 
our  surprise.  Instances  of  circular  reasoning  constanUy  occur, 
and  what  to  us  are  contradictions  abound.  These  portly  volumes, 
in  fact,  present  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  a  system  to 
control  the  entire  current  of  individual  thought.  We  need  not 
say  Dr.  Hodge's  theology  is  thoroughly  evangelical ;  but  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  is  based  upon  and  regulated  by  an  intense 
Augustinianism. 

We  have  no  apprehension  tt  at  this  system  will  become  infln^^ti^fti 
in  our  time.  Whatever  may  be  taught  in  the  schools,  it  is  a  very 
diluted  form  of  Augustinian  thought  that  is  proclaimed  from  the 
pulpit.  Its  bolder  utterances  are  rarely  or  never  advanced.  From  all 
that  we  can  learn,  we  conclude  that  its  special  characteristics  are 
quietly  ignored ;  and  a  large  approach  is  made  to  the  deliverances 
which  are  heard  from  the  pulpits  of  Methodism.  The  points  of 
difference  will  be  found  almost  entirely  in  the  degree  of  prominence 
respectively  given  to  the  agency  of  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
that  of  man,  on  the  other,  in  the  realization  of  personal  salvation. 
Both  these  agencies  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  being  necessary 
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in  iliAt  reftlixation.  While  man  "  works  ont  his  own  salvation/'  it  is 
God  that  woiks  in  Him  ''  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 
The  Christian  is  *'  kepi  by  the  power  of  Ood,"  but  it  is  through 
the  exerdse  and  instnunentality  of  his  faith. 

In  many  respects,  as  already  indicated,  we  are  at  one  with  the 
anther  of  these  Yolomes ;  but  we  confess  to  a  strong  recoil  both  of 
eoiiTieiioii  and  feeling  f^om  his  peculiarities  of  doctrine.  "  The 
Beerees"  of  Gtod  are  here  stated  and  held  in  their  broadest  form. 
It  18  Baid,  "  The  deerees  of  Ood  are  His  eternal  purpose,  according 
to  the  eonnsel  of  His  own  will,  whereby  for  His  own  glory  He 
fineordamed  whatsoeyer  comes  to  pass.**  That  the  Divine  will  is 
the  only  source  of  Divine  action  and  law  is  a  ruling  thought  in 
the  Angnstinian  system.  The  will  of  God  is  no  doubt  always 
perfect  in  its  determinations ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  hold 
that  it  always  has  reference  to  the  principles  of  eternal  right. 
Truth  and  law  are  not  such  in  themselves  because  Ood  vnUs  that 
they  should  be  so ;  but  the  Divine  will  ordains  and  announces 
them  for  man's  acceptance  because  they  are  eternally  true  and 
light.  Any  other  supposition  is  fatal  to  all  the  principles  of  sound 
morality.  It  is  by  eternal  principle,  and  not  by  eternal  "  purpose," 
that  the  Divine  action  is  regulated.  The  doctrine  maintained  by 
Dr.  Hodge  impugns  the  freedom  of  God,  and  binds  Him  in  the 
Cstters  of  an  iron  necessity.  If  this  be  the  order  of  Divine  procedure, 
then,  from  the  nature  of  God,  it  is  the  only  possible  order.  It  is 
in  vain  to  chafe  under  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  yet  to  hold 
an  immutabiUty  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Deity. 

On  the  question  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  there  is  no  con- 
troversy. The  difficulty  arises  when  it  is  said,  that  foreknowledge 
involves  foreorduiation.  God,  from  the  necessity  of  His  infinite 
nature,  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning ;  but  this  in  no  sense 
affeeta  or  influences  the  action  of  moral  agents  like  mankind. 
Moral  agency  implies  moral  freedom :  otherwise  it  is  a  meaningless 
term  and  a  delusion.  If  all  that  **  comes  to  pass  "  be  foreordained 
by  an  immutable  decree,  the  idea  of  freedom  utterly  disappears : 
every  thing  is  as  it  is,  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  man  sins 
because  God  has  foreordained  it,  whether  it  be  for  His  glory  or  not, 
where  is  the  place  for  human  guilt  ?  No  iogenuity  of  explanation 
can  evade  this  painful  difficulty.  The  notion  is  opposed  to  our 
moral  consciousness :  nothing  is  more  patent  to  us  than  the  reality 
of  our  moral  freedom.  It  is  impossible  to  save  this  teaching  from 
the  charge,  which  has  been  ever  and  again  brought  against  it,  of  mak- 
ing the  Almighty  the  responsible  author  of  sin.  If  God  foreordains^ 
no  manner  of  reasoning  will  convince  men  generally  that  He  does 
not  necenitaU.  The  word  **  fatalism**  is  one  which  we  are  unwilling 
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to  use ;  bat  the  force  of  azgnment  is  with  those  who  maintain 
that  the  doctrine  here  proponnded  by  Dr.  Hodge,  when  divested 
of  the  specions  phraseology  by  which  it  is  sorronnded,  inevitably 
projects  us  either  into  a  state  of  indifference  or  a  gnlf  of  despair* 
We  are  not  surprised,  when  this  notion  has  been  infused  into  the 
minds  of  young  people,  if  they  say,  with  an  air  of  carelessness, 
<' If  lam  to  be  saved,  I  shall  be  saved."  What  can  be  more 
perilous  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  men  than  a  tenet  which  leads 
to  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  the  utterance  of  this  sentiment 
indicates  ? 

The  doctrine  of  sin  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Hodge  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  treated  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
study.  Most  of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  entertained 
on  tiiis  important  question  are  passed  in  review.  The  complex 
moral  condition  of  man,  as  he  appears  to  himself,  was  certain  to 
occasion  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  soon  as  the  subject  came  to 
be  made  one  of  special  investigation.  The  Pelagian  theory  very 
naturally  presents  itself  when  the  teachings  of  Scripture  are  not 
dearly  apprehended,  and  the  philosophical  speculations  of  Augustine 
equally  divert  the  mind  from  the  truth.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
sin  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  negation  or  limitation  of 
being.  There  is  no  doubt  the  entire  theological  system  of  Augustine 
was  largely  influenced  by  his  philosophy :  when  the  falseness  of 
one  notion  is  realized,  even  strong  thinkers  are  in  danger  of  passing , 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  deep  conviction  of  the  inherent  and 
all-pervading  character  of  sin  which  became  a  fact  of  experience 
to  Augustine,  blinded  him  to  the  fact  of  redemption  in  its  influence 
on  the  race  as  sinners.  Hence  the  form  which  his  doctrine 
assumed,  a  form  which  not  only  involved  mankind  in  guilt  and 
condemnation,  but  also  divested  them  of  all  moral  freedom.  The 
doctrine  of  Bome  is  essentially  semi-Pelagian :  its  inculoation  of 
work-righteousness  makes  this  obvious  beyond  question.  Sin  is  a 
positive  evil,  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  Ood ;  and  includes  a 
pollution  of  nature  as  well  as  an  aberration  of  the  wilL  As  tho 
covenant  representative  of  his  race,  the  first  man  necessarily 
involved  his  descendants  in  the  consequences  of  his  violation  of 
the  law  of  God.  However  the  reason  of  this  great  truth  may  be 
put,  the  teachings  of  Scripture  are  clear  and  decisive  that  guilt 
and  impurity  attach  to  every  member  of  the  race  in  his  natural 
condition ;  that  this  guilt  is  a  liability  to  the  punitive  consequences 
of  the  first  transgression,  and  that  this  conruption  is  moral  and 
entire. 

As  a  certain  result,  had  there  been  no  act  of  redemption,  and 
had  the  propagation  of  mankind  been  nevertheless  allowed,  every  man 
would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  sinning;  and  without  the 
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alighiert  power  of  self-deliyeraaoe.  Moral  freedom  would  have  had 
no  existence.  The  AagaBiinian  tiieology  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  this  might  have  been  the  Divine  prooedare.  Bighteoasness*  in 
such  a  system,  takes  its  conrse ;  and  any  subsequent  interposition 
in  the  form  of  redemption  leaves  it  perfectly  open  to  God  to  select 
some  members  of  the  race,  irrespectively  of  anything  in  them, 
and  by  an  eternal  '<  purpose/'  to  be  the  objects  of  that  redemptive 
interposition,  the  remainder  being/'  righteously  "  left  to  experience 
the  results  of  their  sinful  condition.  The  distinct  revelation  of 
Himself  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make,  presents  this  to  us  as 
a  course  utterly  opposed  to  the  Divine  character.  Were  this  the 
manifest  and  certain  teaching  of  revelation,  we  must  either  accept 
it,  or  reject  the  revelation  entirely.  We  are  reduced  to  no  such 
alternative :  we  are  sure  that  all  the  actions  of  God  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  His  holy  and  infinitely  benevolent  nature.  The 
question  at  once  arises.  Would  the  human  family  have  been  pro- 
pagated, had  there  been  no  redemptive  intention  and  provision  in 
the  order  of  God  ? — ^would  not  the  sentence  have  taken  immediate 
and  absolute  effect,  had  there  been  no  such  intention  ?  The  very 
announcement  of  such  provision  immediately  upon  the  fall  of 
Adam  suggests  that  the  perpetuation  of  mankind  was  the  result  of 
that  provision.  In  this  sense  Giuist  was  slain  '<  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."  We  shall  not  touch  the  inquiry,  whether 
ereation  itself  was  or  was  not  redemptive  in  principle;  it  is 
sufficient  for  us  to  believe  that  redemption  was  co-eviil  with  sin. 


THE  PATBIABOH  JACOB:  HIS  UPE  AHD  ITS  LESSONS. 

GQiPTXB  I.-»EABLy  DATS. 

«<  And  the  bojs  grow:  and  Esau  was  a  oonning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field ; 
ttod  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dweUing  in  tenia.  And  Isaae  loved  Esan,  because 
be  did  eat  of  hia  venison  j  but  Bebekah  lored  Jacob."— Gswasw  xxy.  27, 28. 

HuiuM  life  cannot  be  folly  represented.  Words  either  exi^erate 
or  ^^tnmiaTi  its  appearanccs,  since  its  nnity,  its  motives,  its  pro- 
founder  experiences,  and  interminable  consequences,  are  rather 
Bupposed  than  discovered.  The  secrets  of  life  are  known  only  to 
God,  and  belong  mainly  to  eternity. 

The  record  of  life  is,  however,  always  more  or  less  attractive. 
It  may  be  the  story  of  humble  existence,  but  its  recitals  ai-e  welcome 
because  read  with  a  sympathetic  interest.  Detailed  human 
thoughts,  activities,  and  experiences,  are  kindred  to  our  own ; 
hence  their  fascination.  In  truthful  biography  we  may  not  always 
find  the  glitter  and  exciting  variations  of  fiction,  but  this  is  more 
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than  compensated  by  the  reliableness  of  the  £act8  of  genuine  exist- 
ence. Life  is  good,  for  it  is  Ood's  high  and  wonderfcd  gift ;  good  in 
its  attributes  and  sensibilities  ;  good  in  its  great  purposes  and  sub- 
lime possibilities.  Sentient  and  conscious  existence  is  a  momentous 
reality,  in  whose  behalf  lavish  provision  has  been  made.  Not  long 
ago  we  were  not,  but  now  we  are ;  we  feel,  we  think,  we  act,  and 
shall  never  cease  to  do  so.  One  such  life  fidthfuUy  portrayed,  the 
portrait  being  authorized  by  Divine  wisdom,  must  be  worthy  of  our 
best  consideration.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  why  Holy  Scripture  con- 
tains so  much  biography  and  history,  is  ihat  we  may  be  instructed 
by  example  as  well  as  by  precept. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  "example  is  better  than 
precept," — that  we  are  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by  seeing  duty 
performed,  than  by  its  mere  enforcement.  In  the  recitals  of  the 
experience  of  individual  life  we  not  only  hear  of  duty,  but 
discover  how  it  has  been  done.  Many  a  man  who  could  not  com- 
prehend the  arguments  for  a  particular  Providence,  can  appreciate 
its  proof  as  seen  in  the  Ufe  of  Jacob  or  Joseph.  Many  of  the 
principles  of  our  faith  appear  inscrutable,  and  are  difficult  to 
describe ;  so  likewise  some  passages  of  Scripture  are  not  easy  to 
simplify.;  but  the  exposition  of  character,  the  detail  of  fact,  the 
revelations  of  history,  and  the  practical  application  of  truth,  furnish 
illustrations,  and  supply  instruction,  agreeable  and  profitable  to  all. 
Honesty  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Bible's  delineations  of  men  and 
things,  and  to  the  end  of  time  they  will  retain  the  ease  of  nature, 
and  the  warmth  and  charm  of  actual  being.  In  the  far  distant  ages 
of  the  past,  humanity  was  as  we  know  it  to  day ;  and  the  tent- 
curtains  of  patriarchal  life  drawn  aside,  we  discover  the  same 
shades  of  human  existence  as  may  be  seen  in  our  modem  homes. 

Some  of  the  characters  in  the  Inspired  Volume  are  not  the  choice 
of  the  world's  philosophy  or  romance.  Not  a  few  are  destitute  of 
the  attractions  and  garnish  of  the  monarch,  the  warrior,  and  the 
scholar ;  yet  this,  in  some  respects,  is  all  the  better,  since  they  are 
thus  more  identified,  not  with  a  class  or  order  in  society,  but  with 
the  majority,  with  common  human  nature.  Then  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  poetry  of  earth  is  not  always  the  poetry  of 
heaven,  and  that  many  a  star  sparkles  in  the  celestial  firmament 
unknown  to  earthly  fame.  Jacob  was  not  sent  into  this  world  to 
startle  it,  or  to  win  its  laurels.  He  was  *'  a  plain  mab,  dwelling  in 
tents,**  an  unimpassioned  shepherd,  caring  only  for  quiet  pursuits. 
His  name  has  been  left  to  the  sacred  historian  to  make  famous  and 
immortal.  The  Bible  is  the  history  of  redemption,  and  its  records 
turn  mainly  upon  this  great  theme.  Its  earliest  pages  give  us  but 
glimpses  of  secular  history,  to  afford  room  for  the  personal  account 
of  men  who  held  an  appointed  relationship  to  the  gracious  purposes 
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of  salyation.  This  explains  why  the  book  of  Genesis  is  so  mach 
occupied  with  the  lives  of  the  three  great  Patriarchs,  the  last  of 
which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

That  the  estimate  of  Jacob's  character  is  one  of  some  difficulty, 
yielding  only  a  mingled  pleasure,  we  are  ready  to  concede,  though 
one  of  the  plainest  and  most  natural  biographies  in  the  Word  of  God. 
Its  aspects  are  many-sided,  and  its  lessons  of  warning,  as  well  as 
of  encouragement  and  guidance,  are  numerous.  There  is  scarcely 
a  mood  of  mind  in  which  sin  or  sorrow,  depression  and  consolation, 
exist,  that  does  not  find  in  Jacob's  history  a  type  or  parallel. 
Here  we  have  human  nature  unfolded  in  its  verity,  in  its  vicissi- 
tudes, in  the  depravity  which  attaches  to  it,  and  withal  in  the 
grace  and  triumph  by  which  it  may  become  safe,  happy,  and  even 
illustrious.  It  supplies  a  disclosure  of  the  temptations  and 
discipline  of  every  day  existence ;  it  is  a  revelation  giving  insight 
into  a  character  of  varied  qualities,  and  awakening  interest  of  a  kind 
which  perhaps  no  other  narrative,  real  or  fictitious,  ever  did ;  it  is 
farther  a  communication  concerning  a  life  afifecting  the  issues  of 
nations,  and  the  greatest  revolutions  of  the  world.  An  indescrib- 
able attraction  hangs  around  this  son  of  Isaac  from  his  birth,  as 
the  inheritor  and  transmitter  of  great  covenant  blessings.  This 
is  the  key  to  his  history,  briefly  announced  to  Bebekah,  when  it  was 
told  her  that  she  should  be  the  mother  of  two  nations,  and  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger. 

This  history  may  also  be  studied  as  a  commentary  on  the 
solemn  doctrine  of  God's  retributive  justice.  Holy  Scripture 
teaches  that  all  works,  good  or  bad,  will  receive  their  appropriate 
recompense,  commencing  in  this  life,  and  fully  allotted  here- 
after. This  weighty  truth  presents  itself  in  the  narration  before  us 
with  intense  and  affecting  significance.  As  a  subject  of  inspired 
teaching,  and  as  a  wholesome  principle  of  conduct,  this  great  fact 
should  never  be  overlooked,  its  practical  influence  being  of  the 
highest  consequence.  In  Jacob's  life  the  continued  action  of 
God's  knowledge  and  providence  are  luminously  marked,  and 
proof  is  amply  afforded  of  the  harmony  of  the  Biblical  records 
with  that  conviction,  in  every  mind,  which  intimates  that  the 
living  God  should  be  regarded  as  a  moral  Governor,  and  not 
exclusively  as  a  Benignant  Parent.  To  deny  the  retributory 
procedure  of  God  would  be  to  ignore  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible, 
and  especially  the  remarkable  biography  we  propose  to  examine. 
It  would  also  discredit  the  Saviour's  teaching,  that  whatsoever 
measure  of  good  or  evil  we  mete  out  to  others,  will  sooner  or  later 
be  measured  to  us  again.  ''They  who  regard  only  their  own 
supposed  interest,''  writes  Bishop  Butler,  "at  the  expense,  and  to 
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the  injury  of  others,  shall  at  last  find  that  he  who  has  given  np 
aU  the  advantages  of  the  present  worldt  rather  than  violate  his 
conscience,  and  the  relations  of  life,  has  infinitely  better  provided 
for  himself,  and  secured  his  own  interest  and  happiness."  With 
our  eyes  open  to  this  solemn  law  of  retribution,  we  discover  that 
the  Bible  is  not  a  collection  of  myths  and  fictions,  but  a  book  of 
facts  and  safe  counsels,  which  should,  in  our  judgment,  rescue 
it  from  the  meshes  of  a  withering  neology.  Our  most  profitable 
reading  is  found  in  that  marvellous  volume  which  must  be  accepted 
as  the  profoundest  and  most  mysterious  of  fictions,  if  it  be  not  of 
Divine  authority, 

Not  only  does  the  doctrine  of  retributive  justice  find  a  signal 
elucidation  in  Jacob's  life,  but  the  truth  of  a  righteous  propitia- 
tion. The  demand  of  a  rigid  atonement  for  human  transgression 
pervades  the  recitals  and  declarations  of  this  history.  Enunciated 
to  our  first  parents,  repeated  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  interlaced  with 
every  subsequent  record  of  the  Jewish  Church,  this  principle 
accounts  for  the  introduction  of  many  particulars  belonging  to  the 
revelation  of  a  righteous  Sovereign.  The  remembrance  of  this 
truth  will  explain  several  statements  in  the  Life  before  us.  We 
should  have  no  exalted  sympathy,  for  instance,  with  the  desire  for 
children  in  Jacob's  wives,  and  in  the  Hebrew  matrons  generally, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  promises  of  God  to  Abraham,  in  whose 
posterity  were  entailed  the  richest  blessings,  and  notably  that  from 
him  should  the  Messiah  descend.  It  was  faith  in  these  promises 
that  prompted  every  pious  female  in  Jewish  families  to  be  emulous 
of  becoming  a  mother.  To  have  referred  to  such  things  would 
have  been  below  the  dignity  of  a  history  such  as  the  Bible  is,  had 
there  not  been  something  of  high  consideration  in  them.  This 
principle  of  righteous  propitiation  in  the  substitutionary  death  of 
The  Anointed  of  Oiq  Lord,  gives  compactness  to  the  general  annals 
of  redemption ;  preserving  a  vital  unity  of  teaching  among  writers 
who  lived  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  and  thus  affording  no 
feeble  illustration  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  sacred  writer  states  that  ''  the  boys  grew;"  and  although 
^sau  and  Jacob  were  the  sons  of  pious  parents,  and  enjoyed  rare 
opportunities,  they  differed  as  many  boys  in  our  modem  households 
differ.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  they  had  been  left  too  much  to 
follow  their  native  bent,  and  choose  their  own  pursuits.  Esau 
manifested  the  ruggedness  of  character,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  his  name  foreshadowed.  Hepossessed  healthy  vigour,  boldand 
Uncultured  impulses,  was  familiar  with  the  darings  of  the  chase, 
dwelling  unroofed,  and  eager  for  wilderness  perils.  On  the  other 
hand  Jacob  was  a  lover  of  the  hearth,  devoted  to  home  amenities, 
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at  the  most  a  pennre  and  oarefal  shepherd.  One  announcement 
in  the  Scripture  account  in  reference  to  these  boys  is  of  marked 
significance,  since  it  discloses  parental  partiality.    *<  Isaac  loyed 

Esau, but  Bebekah  loyed  Jacob."    Little  more  is  said  of  the 

manner  in  which  the  parents  discharged  their  obligations  to  their 
sons,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  sacred  penman,  by  his  silence 
intended  to  indicate  that  the  godly  training  of  the  youths  was 
more  than  prevented  by  the  indulgence  of  an  absorbing  favouritism. 

The  word  home  is  one  of  choicest  and  sweetest  import,  yet  the 
happiest  earthly  abode  may  be  blighted,  for  Eden  itself  was  robbed 
of  its  charms,  and  its  inhabitants  became  exiles.  What  was  there 
to  prevent  the  greatest  social  felicity  in  the  dwelling  of  Isaac  and 
Bebekah  ?  There  had  been  given  to  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  olive  plants  climbed  their  board.  A  competency  was  theirs, 
freeing  them  from  pressing  care  and  toil ;  an  ancestry  of  which 
they  could  speak  with  exulting  admiration :  the  channels  also 
of  august  prerogatives,  and  the  forerunners  of  a  lineage  whose 
glories  pale  the  grandest  escutcheons  of  our  greatest  Gentile 
princes,  what  could  they  ask  more  to  make  their  God-honoured 
family  circle  the  centre  of  every  virtue  and  blessing  under  heaven  ? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  parental  partiality  scattered  its 
bloom  and  marred  its  firuit,  introducing  in  the  place  of  domestic 
harmony,  mutual  bickerings,  jealousies,  and  feuds.  From  what 
follows  we  shall  learn,  likewise,  the  poverty— temporal  and 
spiritual— of  walking  by  "sight,"  and  not  by  «•  faith."  Had  the 
parents  of  these  boys  spiritually  apprehended  that  their  younger 
and  furer  child  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Messiah,  a  greater  than 
Jacob  would  have  appeared  to  them,  and  humble  adoration  as  well 
as  abounding  gratitude  have  filled  their  hearts.  To  be  the  ancestor 
of  Him  who  was  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and  restore  Paradise 
on  earth,  was  verily  a  resplendent  honour;  and  while  this  was  the 
predicted  privilege  of  Jacob,  his  brother  by  this  arrangement  was 
not  excluded  from  the  favour  of  God,  nor  from  the  path  of  blessing 
and  exaltation.  But,  alas  I  selfish  and  unworthy  purposes  stole 
from  this  fomily  sacred  charities  and  blissful  unity.  In  this 
portion  of  the  holy  narrative  we  are  warned  against  many  evils* 
••  And  the  boys  grew ; "  but  what  can  we  expect  from  their  growth 
under  the  misrule  of  favouritism  and  unbelief  7  The  walk  of  simple 
fiuth,  it  is  true,  is  at  times  difficult,  yet  Isaac  and  Bebekah  had  not 
greater  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  superiority  of  Jacob  with  Esau*s 
position  as  the  first-bom  and  heir,  than  Abraham  had.  to  reconcile 
God*s  promises  to  his  offspring  with  the  commanded  sacrifice 
of  his  only  son.  They  had  been  Divinely  forewarned — '*The 
elder  shall  serve  the  younger;"  and  this  ought  to  have 
obviated  unbelief  and  counterfeiting.    How  precious  is  the  fruit  of 
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obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  and  how  bitter  and  disastrons  the 
contrary ! 

The  contrast  between  the  twin  brothers  has  sometimes  been 
drawn  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Jacob.     With  many,  it  is 
evident,  Esau  is  the  favourite.   His  presumed  nobleness,  generosity, 
and  natural  tenderness,  are  compared  with  the  alleged  dissimulation, 
cant,  greed,  and  hypocritical  pretensions  of  the  younger-bom. 
While  admitting  glaring  defects  in  Jacob's  character,  we  are  not 
disposed  to  place  Esau*s  very  high.    We  could  not  indeed  do  this 
unless  we  allowed  that  time  is  of  more  consequence  than  eternity, 
that  muscular  strength  is  more  valuable  and  enduring  than  spiritual 
excellence,  and  that  the  body  is  a  nobler  portion  of  man's  nature 
than  his  soul.    We  would  accord  to  physical  courage  and  endurance 
a  proper  estimate,  and  see  nothing  morally  wrong  in  Esau's  athletic 
tastes,  remembering  that  in  his  days  the  chase  and  field-sports 
were  no  idle  amusements,  but  a  principal  means  of  providing 
daily  food.    Yet  we  may  ask,  Where  is  Scriptural  authority  for 
attributing  to  Esau  a  fine  and  noble  disposition  ?    He  was  of  quick 
temper,outspoken,  andimpulsive,  andwasononeoccasiongrievously 
wronged  by  his  brother ;  but  he  never  proves  himself  other  than  a 
man  of  unspiritual  temperament,  having  for  his  prototype  some 
gallant  but  unintelligent  creature  of  the  desert.    His  uncle  Ishmael, 
whom'the  Bible  designates  *'a  wild  man,"'^  following  the  instiga- 
tions of  sense,  without  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  was  probably 
his  model.    But  man  should  be  more  than  a  mere  animal,  for  he  is 
the  owner  of  a  spiritual  personality,  which  is  accompanied  with 
moral  will  and  freedom  of  choice.    His  lower  nature  should  be 
subjected  to  his  higher.    Esau  did  nothing  noble  in  seeking  chiefly 
physical  gifts  and  distinctions.    He  is  described  as  ''  a  profane 
person,"  a  pitiful,  sense-bound,  self-indulgent  sinner, — the  type  of 
too  many  in  our  day  who  live  without  Ood  in  the  world,  with  no 
religious  insight,  and  with  no  depth  of  feeling,  but  idolizers  of  what 
is  termed  ''muscular"  Christianity.    Esau  is  a  representative  of 
men  who  do  not  so  much  resist  or  deny  Ood  as  neglect  Him, — 
whose  life  is  inspired  by  no  motive  higher  than  self-seeking,  the 
praise  of  others,  and  the  gratification  of  appetite;  of  men  of 
superficial  amiability  who  value  not  the  unseen,  but  prefer  earthly 
pre-eminence  to  realities  distant.  Divine,  and  eternal. 

In  the  sale  of  the  birthright,  who  is  the  greater  transgressor, 
Jacob  or  Esau?  We  know  the  world's  verdict,  nor  can  we 
reverse  it,  for  the  world  loveth  its  own,  and  pleads  for  the  elder 
brother.  Nor  will  it  help  us  to  plunge  into  the  decrees  of  God, 
and  querulously  linger  around  the  Apostle's  statement,  ''The 

*  LitenUy,  '*  A  wild  ass  of  ft  man."— Oenests  xvi.  13. 
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ohildren  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any  good  or 
'6Til»  that  the  purpose  of  God  according  to  election  might  stand, 
not  of  works,  bat  of  Him  that  calleth,  it  was  said  nnto  Bebekah, 
The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger."  Here,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Infinite  One,  we  can  only  reverently  say ;  '*  It  seemed  good  in 
Thy  dght,  0  Lord."  Jacob  was  by  Omniscience  appointed  the 
organ  of  covenant-grace, — ^was  seen  to  be  fitter  than  his  brother 
for  the  transmission  of  the  promised  inheritance ;  not  that  he  was 
holier  by  nature,  nor  a  more  placid  and  lovable  youth ;  but  the 
Divine  choice  fell  on  him,  because  there  was  seen  to  be  in  him  a 
more  spiritual  fitness  for  the  appreciation  and  transfer  of  covenant 
blessings.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  advance,  and  may  rest  in  two 
iruths ;  one,  that  Jacob  was  not  arbitrarily  nor  without  reason 
selected ;  and  the  other,  that  Esau  was  not  held  guilty  and 
unworthy  merely  from  his  unsuitabihty  for  the  covenant-primacy. 
Where  then  was  Esau's  fault  in  losing  his  inheritance  ?  Where 
were  the  privileges  of  the  elder-born?  These  are  important 
questions,  as  the  sacred  historian  would  teach  us,  by  recording 
that  ''Esau  despised  his  birthright;"  looking  upon  it  as  a 
shadowy,  trivial,  uncertain  advantage.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  writes ;  '*  For  one  morsel  of  meat  he  sold  his  birth- 
right," thus  proving  himself  a  "  profane  person."  He  voluntarily 
obeyed  his  bodily  promptings,  and  voluntarily  contemned  that  kind 
and  measure  of  a  higher  life,  the  inspiration  of  which  he  inherited 
by  virtue  of  his  being  the  elder  of  the  brothers.  Although  coming 
weazy  from  the  hunting-field,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  Esau 
was  in  any  straits  for  food.  He  was  no  prodigal  suffering  pri- 
Tations,  but  within  easy  reach  of  refreshment ;  yet,  not  master  of 
himself,  the  odour  of  savoury  meat  excited  in  him  an  impetuous 
Tonicity.  Here  we  see  the  peril  of  merely  catering  for  animal 
life,  and  discover  that  notwithstanding  Esau's  applauded  manH- 
ness,  the  lower  solicitations  of  his  nature  were  imcontroUable. 

It  is  painful  to  witness  the  children  of  godly  parents  despising 
their  privileges,  and  forfeiting  their  blessings.  How  many  an 
Esau  sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  <'  pottage,"  bartering  rich 
immunities  and  immortal  honours  for  the  passing  pleasures  of  this 
world  1  The  prerogatives  of  the  ancient ''  birthright "  were  many 
and  great.  Dignity  and  authority  over  brethren  were  included  ; 
a  double  portion  of  property ;  a  special  blessing  from  the  father ; 
the  priesthood  in  the  father's  absence,  and  after  his  death.  The 
first-born  was  also  a  type  of  Christ,  who  was  to  be  a  first-bom ;  and 
of  the  Church,  which  is  called  God's  "  first-bom,"  as  well  as  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  particularly  those  of  adoption  and  eternal 
life.  That  such  prerogatives  should  be  desired  was  in  itself 
eommendable,  while  he  could  not  be  held  innocent  who  lightly 
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esieemed  them.  Both  brothers  probably  understood  the  birthright 
to  have  more  of  a  spiritnal  than  a  secular  import ;  hence  Esau  is 
chargeable  with  profanity  on  account  of  his  indifference  to  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  typical  of  spiritual  good  for  which  he  had  no 
desire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jacob  knew  in  what  light  his 
brother  regarded  the  honour  of  being  the  ancestor  of  the  Messiah, 
and  had  heard  expressions  of  his  contempt  of  his  birth-interests. 
Had  there  been  the  prospect  of  the  loss  of  any  immediate  temporal 
advantage,  Esau  would  most  likely  have  held  his  own,  and  not  for 
so  transient  a  gratification  resigned  it,  but  the  boon  which  he 
inherited  was  to  him  some  remote  spiritual  good,  which  he  there- 
fore slighted  and  sold. 

The  hungry  hunter,  reaching  home,  found  Jacob  sitting  quietly 
in  his  tent.  The  latter  had  been  preparing  pottage  of  lentiles,  one 
of  the  cheapest  ai^d  commonest  articles  of  vegetable  food,  which 
made  a  soup  of  a  chocolate  colour.  Caught  by  its  inviting 
appearance,  and  yielding  to  an  imperious,  because  pampered, 
appetite,  Esau  exclaims,  "  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same 
red  pottage ;  for  I  am  faint."  This  was  a  temptation  to  Jacob's 
love  of  privilege,  and  Ife  sought  to  turn  the  request  to  a  personal 
advantage.  Knowing  that  Esau  found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to 
deny  his  clamorous  longing  its  indulgence,  he  said,  **  Bell  me  this 
day  thy  birthright."  With  a  contemptuous  readiness  the  rash  and 
careless  brother  replied ;  <* Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me  ?  "  Why  should  I  wait 
for  a  future  advantage  at  the  expense  of  this  tempting  repast  ? 
The  bargain  was  struck :  a  great  future  was  thus  relinquished  for  a 
momentary  animal  pleasure,  an  evil  which  since  those  days  has 
often  been  repeated  in  other  forms. 

The  younger  brother  had  seized  his  opportunity,  and  the 
transaction  was  concluded,  but  who  was  benefited?  Oertainly 
Jacob  does  not  become  a  higher  or  holier  person.  If  he  had  taken 
a  religious  view  of  the  birthright,  did  he  dream  of  purchasing 
spiritual*  benedictions  with  covetousness,  or  paltry  messes  of 
pottage  ?  There  is  nothing  fine  or  generous  in  this  proceeding,  and 
the  turning  of  a  brother's  fleshly  desire  to  a  eelfish  and  ambitious 
account,  must  be  regarded  a  carnal  and  dishonourable  policy,  a 
short-sighted  and  eager  self-seeking.  Nevertheless  the  wily  conduct 
of  Jacob  will  never  make  Esau  a  guiltless  man.  It  is  sometimes 
said,  as  we  have  already  noted,  that  of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  the 
elder  was  the  more  "  genuine  and  generous."  We  repeat,  however, 
the  sacred  narrative  does  not  prompt  to  any  admiration  of  him, 
but  discloses  a  marked  absence  of  those  susceptibilities  which 
often  prove  the  harbingers  of  rich  and  noble  developments.  At 
the  best,  he  is  simply  a  man  of  pleasant  bearing,  of  natural  and 
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blnnt  tendendes,  of  conspicnons  courage,  and  bold  ptufsniis.  If 
the  younger  cannot  be  described  as  faultless,  it  may  be  said  his 
vices  are  folly  made  known  to  ns,  and  that  by  his  faith  in  the 
Unseen,  and  his  sense  of  dependence  npon  God,  he  was  something 
more  than  a  slave  to  nnmly  cravings,  possessing  qualities  higher 
than  the  animal  propensities  of  the  savage.  Notwithstanding  his 
robust  and  showy  character,  we  find  Esau  succumbing  to  the 
consequences  of  his  hasty  bargain  with  Jacob,  using  no  means  to 
get  it  reyoked,  not  even  expressing  direct  regret  at  his  loss. 
On  one  occasion  he  mentioned  it  to  his  father  as  the  cause  of  a 
cherished  grudge  against  his  brother,  but  we  hear  of  no  penitence 
on  account  of  its  forfeiture.  The  inspired  narrative  informs  us ; 
**  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles ;  and  he  did  eat  and 
drink ; "  and  then  adds,  as  if  in  sadness,  He  **  rose  up,  and  went 
his  way :  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright."  In  his  subsequent 
conduct  the  charge  of  ''profaneness'*  was  fully  proved,  by  his 
heedless  unfaithfalness,  by  his  unholy  alliance  with  the  daughters 
of  a  guilty  and  prohibited  race,  and  by  his  wilderness  life. 

**  For  one  morsel  of  meat  Esau  sold  his  birthright,"  and  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  was  not  this  the  most  costly  indulgence  a  despotic 
appetite  ever  exacted?  What  egregious  foolishness  this  sinewy 
huntsman  manifested  I  Yet  it  behoves  us  all,  and  particularly  the 
young,  not  to  repeat  his  folly.  The  selling  of  tJie  birthright — 
the  bartering  and  loss  of  the  soul — ^is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence. 
Etc  miserably  sold  hers  for  the  forbidden  fruit ;  Judas  sold  his  for 
"  thirty  pieces  of  silver ; "  the  prodigal  sold  his  for  exemption  from 
parental  restraint  and  home-proprieties,  beginning  with  revelry,  and 
ending  with  **  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat."  A  blessed  thing 
indeed  is  it,  if  none  of  us  have  not  already  sold  our  promise  of 
eternal  life,  our  susceptible  heart  and  conscience.  Too  many  have 
done  this,  against  whom  the  malediction  has  gone  forth ;  <'Ephraim 
is  joined  to  idols :  let  him  alone."  What  is  the  loss  of  innocency, 
of  a  yielding  and  teachable  disposition,  of  holy  tastes.  Divine 
peace,  but  the  shameful  surrender  of  rich  endowments  and  immu« 
nities  for  deceitful  apples  of  Sodom  ?  Some  sell  their  souls  for 
wealth,  some  for  pleasure,  some  for  place  and  power ;  and  estranged 
from  the  good  Spirit,  whom  they  have  grieved  and  alienated,  they 
pass  along  the  paths  of  an  ignoble  existence,  with  portentous  fore- 
shadowings  of  an  awful  future.  How  many  are  selling  their 
"  birthright "  for  the  sin  that  "  so  easily  besets,"  for  the  associate 
that  wilily  entraps,  for  the  glitter  that  bemtches  and  bewilders ! 
In  the  case  we  have  been  considering,  a  noble  nature  was  over* 
thrown  by  unrestrained  desires,  and  the  oaptivations  of  sense. 
Yet  is  not  Esau  one  of  the  idols  of  the  preseiit,  J%yX  JW^k* 
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Bftrcasiio  irony  this  might  be  affirmed,  but  on  saoh  a  subjeci  we 
mast  be  free  from  bitterness,  and  even  the  appearance  of  trifling. 
If  suoh  a  oharaoter  be  an  idol  of  our  age,  then  it  oares  little  for  the 
Ml  enltiTation  of  the  nature  Qod  has  giyen  us ;  it  yalaes  games 
and  sports  of  '<the  field"  more  than  intellectaal  work ;  it  prefers 
the  body  to  the  mind,  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  time  to  eternity. 
It  is  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked,  that  Esau's  profound  indiffer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  God  is  in  our  times  imitated  and  applauded. 
Saddening  is  the  reflection,  that  while  men  are  momentarily 
dependent  upon  the  power  and  good  pleasure  of  their  Maker,  they 
act  as  if  there  were  no  God  at  all.  He  is  not  in  "  all  their 
thoughts.'*  Moral  obligations  in  man  are  in  proportion  to  the 
closeness  and  complexity  of  his  moral  relations,  and  if  so,  how 
much  does  he  owe  to  God  ?  How  absolute  is  his  dependence  upon 
the  Divine  forbearance  I  Are  not  Esau's  imitators  found  among 
men  whose  lives  are  inspired  by  nothing  higher  than  secular 
considerations,  who  are  scornfully  severe  on  the  failings  of  lax 
professors  of  religion,  who  aggravate  the  perplexities  of  our  moral 
probation,  seeking  to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  as  if 
their  own  ungodliness  could  be  in  some  sense  extenuated  by  the 
alleged  defects  of  others,  and  religious  indifference  be  excused  on 
account  of  the  <<thmgs  hard  to  be  understood"  in  the  demon- 
strated truth  of  the  Word  of  God  ?  Whatever  else  be  right  or 
wrong,  unspiritual  and  false  living  before  our  Greater  and  Judge 
must  be  criminal  and  fatal.  Is  there  not  a  moral  nature  in  every 
human  being,  and  is  not  this  to  be  heeded  ?  Without  a  moral 
consciousness  man  would  be  a  brute  creature,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  religion ;  but  he  is  amazingly  above  the  level  of  the 
brute  creation.  He  is  conscious  of  spiritual  obligations,  and  may 
rise  to  the  possession  of  Divine  enjoyments.  The  infinity  of  God 
has  its  reflection  in  the  human  soul ;  but  if  Esau  is  to  be  our 
model  man,  then  its  lofty  experiences,  its  unfathomable  depths  of 
affection,  and  its  boundless  aspirations,  may  well  be  ridiculed,  and 
if  possible,  crushed  and  forgotten.  Let  us  be  careful  here ;  for 
since  man  owns  a  moral  nature,  he  is  thereby  capable  of  a  lofty  God- 
likeness,  and  will  have  to  answer  for  surrendering  his  capacities  to 
worldliness,  mere  human  approval,  or  an  evanescent  materialism. 
Let  us  be  careful ;  for  we  are  living  in  an  age  when  the  strin- 
gency of  moral  obligations  is  sought  to  be  relaxed,  and  when, 
notwithstanding  the  promptings  of  religious  consciousness, 
"  culture  "  is  enforced  as  the  highest  intellectual  necessity  of  life, 
and  an  Esau -like  secularity  and  self-indulgence  are  lauded ;  while 
it  is  forgotten  that  no  plausibilities  can  escape  His  eye,  nor  evade 
His  hand,  who  has  plainly  and  lovingly  told  us,  <*  Ye  must  be 
bom  agaii." 
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**  It  is  appomied  unto  m«n  onoe  to  die/*  In  the  ammdation  of  ihaio 
words  »  sajing  is  nitored  which,  by  the  eomsum  oonssnt  of  ftll  msnkindt 
is  held  to  be  ineontroTertible.  With  more  or  less  of  resigiuition  sad 
eompoenxe,  all  men  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongoes, 
go  down  one  alter  another  into  the  dark  valley  OTerhnng  with  the 
shadow  of  death,  in  the  foil  assoranee  that  in  their  torn  they  will  haye 
to  snbmit  to  it.  However  vaiions  may  be  their  philosophioal  theories  or 
their  religions  ereeds,  neither  Brahmans  nor  Bnddhists,  Mohammedans 
nor  Parsis,  Confheians  nor  Siniooists,  Boman  Catholios  nor  FrotestantSy 
dispute  the  faet  that  they  mnst  die,  bnt— aftsb  this  f 

As  np  to  this  point  the  opinions  of  all  men  are  oonsentaneonst  so 
thereafter  the  divergence  is  extreme.  The  Christian,  enlightened  with 
the  leanhing  of  revelation,  replies  confidently  with  St.  Panl,  **  After  this 
thejodgment.*'  The  answer  commends  itself  to  common  sense  as  mnch 
as  to  the  eonseienee.  There  are  evils  so  grievons  which  need  to  be 
redressed ;  there  are  inequalities  so  astonishing  which  have  to  be  recti- 
fied; there  is  so  mnch  criminality,  which,  through  the  infirmity  of 
human  law,  continually  goes  unpunished,  that  if  we  abstract  the  notion 
of  a  fiiture  judgment  from  the  economy  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
umverse,  there  is  more  than  enough  to  make  "a  wise  man  mad." 
Lingering  remnants  of  primeval  tradition  in  most  countries  bear  witness* 
after  some  confosed  manner,  to  the  same  important  doctrine,  but  it  is 
often  difficult  amid  the  distortion  which  prevails  to  extricate  what  will 
eommend  itself  to  the  apprehension  of  the  more  intelligent.  Still,  the 
conclusions  of  what  may  be  termed  barbarous  instinot  are  not  to  be 
despisedi  like  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  they  are  the  expres- 
sions of  man's  internal  consciousness,  and  have  a  salutary,  because  a 
restraining  influence.  Where  the  light  of  revelation  has  never  yet  been 
vouchsafed,  or  has  become  extinct,  the  wildest  fimoies  have  prevailed 
with  reference  to  a  future  judgment.  It  would  be  interesting  to  review 
them,  but  wholly  beyond  the  compass  of  our  limits.  There  is  besides 
this,  however,  when  we  examine  into  the  religious  condition  of  the 
human  race,  the  startling  fsiot  presented  to  us,  that  the  religion  of  nearly 
one-third  of  mankind  rejects  the  dogma  of  a  future  judgment  perma- 
nentiy  determining  the  destiny  of  the  human  race,  holds  that  the 
destruction  of  existence  is  the  summum  bonum  of  man,  and  that  the  goal 
to  which,  by  the  most  laborious  exertion  he  can  attain,  is  annihilation* 
Bneh  a  phenomenon  well  deserves  consideratien  by  all  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  effDrts  which  are  made  to  lead  men  out  of  darkness 
into  light,  and  ihmithe  paths  of  error  into  the  ways  of  truth. 

What  then  is  the  answer  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race  to  the 
awfnlquestion—*' After  this?  "  Whence  proceeds  the  answer  which  they 
proffer?  What  may  have  been  the  considerations  influencing  them  to 
return  such  an  answer?    To  the  aU-absorbing  question,  the  reply  of 

•  This  valaable  paper  is  reprintedi  by  permission,  from  the  Church  Mii* 
tUmary  Intelligencir, 
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the  Baddhifii  is— Nxbwama.*  Upon  the  exact  import  of  the  meaning  of 
this  tenn  "  Nirwana»'*  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
learned  men.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  mean  eternal  sleep ;  some  bliss- 
M  immnnity  from  earthly  passions ;  others  the  total  extinction  of  being. 
According  to  a  theoxy  advanced  by  Dr.  Max  MiiUer,  the  two  opposite 
sets  of  expressions  conveying  these  two  last  views,  represent  two  phases 
of  the  doctrincj — ^the  one  ancient,  the  other  modem.  In  his  valuable 
Dictionary  of  the  Pali  Language,  (Triibner,  1872,)  to  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  for  the  substance  of  the  remarks  submitted  to  our 
readers,  Mr.  Childers  asserts  there  is  a  f^tal  objection  to  this  view.  Dr. 
Max  MiiUer  was  under  the  impression  that  the  original  doctrine  taught 
by  Buddha  was  that  of  "  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  rest,"  while  the 
dogma  of  annihilation  was  a  perversion  introduced  by  metaphysicians  in 
later  times,  and  finding  its  expression  in  the  Abhidharma.t  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Abhidhacma  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  and  the  expressions 
relating  to  Nirwana  are  in  reality  taken  from  or  authorized  by  them. 

Professor  Max  MiUler  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
notion  that,  **  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  agonies  of  despair, 
or  under  the  gathering  clouds  of  madness,  such  language  is  intelligible ; 
but  to  believe,  as  we  are  asked,  that  one  half  of  mankind  had  yearned 
for  total  annihilation,  would  be  tantamount  to  a  belief  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  kind  between  man  andman."^  Further  on  he  argues,  as  he 
says,  from  human  nature,  "  that  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  refonner  of  India,  the  teacher  of  so  perfect  a  code  of  morality, 
the  young  prince  who  gave  up  all  he  had  in  order  to  help  those  whom  he 
saw  afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  should  have  cared  much  about 
speculations  which  he  knew  would  either  be  misunderstood  or  not  under* 
stood  at  all  by  those  whom  he  wished  to  benefit ;  that  he  should  have 
thrown  away  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  the  hand  of  every 
religious  teacher, — ^the  belief  in  a  future  lifs, — and  should  not  have  seen 
that,  if  this  life  was  sooner  or  later  to  end  in  nothing,  it  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  which  he  took  himself^  or  the  sacrifices  which  he 
imposed  upon  his  disciples."  We  cannot  of  course  argue  as  to  how  far 
Sakya  Muni  cared  about  his  speculations ;  but  what  if  he  did  teach 
them?  What  if  he  did  inculcate  them  ?  What  if  he  did  hold  them  up 
as  the  highest  aim,  the  noblest  hope  that  could  fill  the  breast  of  man  ? 
Additional  interest  is  lent  by  these  remarks  of  the  learned  Professor  to 
the  question  of  the  exact  import  of  Nirwana.  If  the  conclusion,  so  start- 
ling to  him,  is  yet  the  true  one,  a  singular  test  will  be  afforded  of  the 
value  of  human  wisdom  in  the  solution  of  the  most  important  questions 

*  The  meaning  of  Nirwana  in  Sanskrit  is  the  blowing  out,  the  extinction  of 
light,  and  not  absorption.  The  hnman  soul,  when  it  arrives  at  its  perfection, 
is  blown  out,  if  we  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Buddhists,  like  a  lamp ;  it  is  not 
absorbed,  as  the  Brahmans  say,  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean.— Prq/e«<ar  Max 
MiUer. 

t  The  name  of  the  third  great  division  of  the  Buddhist  Bcriptores :  it  im- 
plies  metaphysieal  as  opposed  to  moral  doctrine.  The  instmotiouB  conveyed 
in  it  were  addressed  to  the  dgyas  and  brahmas  of  the  celestial  world. 

;  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  233-236. 
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Bffedang  not  only  the  fature,  but  eren  the  present  interests  of  mankind, 
when  viewed  apart  from  the  light  of  Bevelation. 

Following  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Childers,  and  making  free  nse  of  his 
valnable  labours,  we  will  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  fair 
eonapeetos  of  this  important  sabject.  There  are  then,  it  seems,  four  sub- 
lime truths,  or  four  theses,  (ariyasaooani,)  upon  which  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Buddha  ia  based.  The  fix^  is,  that  *'  existence  is  suffering ;  *'  the 
second  is,  that  "  human  passion  is  the  cause  of  continued  existence ;  *' 
the  third  is,  that  **  by  the  destruction  of  human  passion  existence  may 
be  brought  to  an  end ;  **  the  fourth  is,  that  **  by  a  life  of  holiness  the 
destruction  of  human  passion  may  be  obtained.*'  Eveiy  being  bom  into 
the  universe  is  subject  to  transmigration.  Death  is  everywhere  followed 
by  re-birth  in  a  new  existence,  which  may  be  one  either  of  miseiy  or 
of  happiness.  The  insect  crushed  beneath  the  foot  may  be  re-bom  as  a 
radiant  angel,  or  by  the  potent  force  of  Earma  an  angel  may  be  hurled, 
at  death,  into  the  nethermost  hell.  By  Karma  we  must  understand  the 
actions  of  a  being  in  previous  states  of  existence.  The  present  condition 
of  every  sentient  being  is  determined  by  the  aggregate  of  its  actions  in 
its  previous  states  of  existence.  Sometimes  a  good  or  a  bad  action 
meets  its  appropriate  reward  inmiediately  and  in  the  same  existence; 
sometimes  in  the  next  existence ;  but  its  consequences  may  be  indefi- 
nitely delayed,  and  an  action  performed  eountless  ages  ago  may  be 
working  for  a  man's  good  or  evil  at  this  moment.  As  the  actions  of  a 
being  [are  the  cause  of  its  re-birth  and  consequently  of  its  continued 
existence,  the  whole  universe  of  sentient  beings  has  its  origin  in  Karma. 
The  cessation  of  existence  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  destruction  of  its 
cause — Karma.  A  Buddhist  who  has  passed  through  misfortune  or  suf* 
fering  looks  upon  it  as  so  much  gain,  as  he  has  thus  worked  out  so  much 
of  the  evU  Karma  accumulated  in  his  former  existences. 

All,  then,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  being  unstable  and  uncertain, 
present  happiness  is  no  safeguard  against  future  miseiy,  and  even  the 
bliss  of  heaven  has  iiiB  alloy ;  the  whole  sum  of  sentient  existence  is 
snfiiBring,  and  release  from  suffering,  or  from  the  prospect  of  suffering, 
can  only  be  obtained  by  release  from  existence.  The  cause  of  continued 
existence  is  sin ;  remove  this  and  yon  strike  at  the  root  of  existence.  Sin 
is  removed  by  the  Four  Paths  of  Sanctification,  and  to  these  entrance 
is  obtained  by  the  Sublime  Eight-branched  Bead,  which  is  a  life  in 
accordance  with  Buddha's  commands.  By  the  practice  of  charity  and 
other  good  works ;  by  purity  in  thought,  word,  and  deed ;  and  by  the 
exercise  of  religious  meditation,  (Jhana,)  the  disciple  of  Buddha,  is 
enabled  to  enter  the  Four  Paths,  and  by  so  doing  to  escape  from  the 
misery  of  existence.  The  Four  Paths  are  four  stages  of  sanctifioation, 
ending  in  Nirwana ;  the  fourth  immediately,  or  in  the  course  of  a  small 
number  of  years ;  the  other  three  after  various  intervals,  but  all  with 
absolute  certainty ;  for  he  who  has  entered  the  paths  once  can  never  £edl 
away,  but  is  certain  of  obtaming  Nirwana. 

Of  the  Four  Paths  (cattaro  magga)  the  first  is  called  the  path  of 
SotapattL  Upon  the  being  who  has  entered  upon  this  path  the  doors 
of  the  four  hells  are  shut ;  he  has  maintained  the  true  profession,  and 
entixcly  approres  of  the  doctrines  of  the  great  teachers ;  he  also  rejects 
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{he  error  whioh  ieaohes,  '*  I  am»  this  is  mine ; "  he  hae  no  doobta  ae  io 
the  reality  of  the  Buddhae,  and  he  sees  thai  the  practiees  ezgoined  by  the 
Buddhas  must  be  attended  io  if  Nirwana  is  to  be  gained.  Thus  beoome 
a  Sotapanna»  he  cannot  be  re-bom  more  than  seven  times.  When  a 
man  has  attained  Sotapatti  he  can,  by  a  saocessfdl  exertion  of  the  neces- 
sary means,  pass  onward  io  one  or  more  of  the  higher  steps.  The  next 
in  saccesdon  is  the  path  of  Sakadagamin.  Then  not  only  has  he  rejected 
the  errors  overcome  by  him  who  has  entered  on  the  first  path,  bnt  he  is 
also  saved  firom  the  evils  of  Kama-raga,  and  the  wishing  evil  to  others. 
He  is  called  Sakadi^gimin,  because  he  will  again  receive  birth  in  the 
world  of  men.  Having  returned  once  more  to  the  world,  and  having 
attained  the  next  path,  the  path  of  An4gimin  by  the  rejection  of  sensual 
pleasure  and  malice,  from  evil  desire,  ignorance,  doubt,  the  precepts  of 
the  sceptics,  and  hatred,  he  becomes  an  Anagamin,— one  who  does  not 
return  again  to  the  world  of  men.  He  is  not  again  bom  in  the  world  of 
men,  or  of  devas,  but  only  in  Brahma  world.  He  attains  Arhatship  in 
the  heavens.  Arhatship,  however,  can  be  attained  also  in  this  world. 
This  fourth  or  highest  path  is  called  Arahatta,  or  Arhatship,  "  the  state 
of  being  saintly."  Arhatship  is  final  and  peifeot  sanctification ;  it  is  a 
state  in  which  merit  and  demerit,  original  sin,  desire  and  attachment  are 
rooted  out,  in  which  all  that  binds  man  to  existence,  all  that  leads  to 
re-birth  or  transmigration,  is  wholly  extinct. 

The  Arhat  is  still  a  man ;  he  is  subject  to  temptation ;  he  is  subject  to 
physical  suffering,  and  his  life  is  no  prolonged  beyond  that  of  other 
mortals.  But  he  is  a  man,  purified  and  exalted.  However  greatly 
tempted,  he  cannot  sin,  for  his  heart  is  purged  from  every  taint  of  human 
passion.  Freed  from  the  tranmiels  that  bind  men  to  earth,  he  traverses 
the  air  and  works  great  miracles.  He  scans  the  thoughts  of  others ;  he 
can  recall  his  own  past  life  in  countless  existences,  (just  as  Pythagoras 
professed  to  be  able  to  do  ;  *)  he  hears  the  sounds  in  distant  spheres ;  he 
beholds  with  the  divine  eye  the  beings  that  people  the  universe,  dying 
and  being  re-bom.  And  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life  his  mind 
preserves  its  even  tenour ;  serene  and  tranquil  he  lives  out  his  span  of 
life  rejoicing  in  the  ever-present  consciousness  that  he  has  triumphed 
over  man*s  great  enemy— Existence.  Death  comes  at  last,  but  the  seed 
of  existence  has  withered,  the  lamp  of  life  has  burnt  out ;  the  Arhat  is 
re-bom  no  more  again,  he  has  attained  Nirwana,  he  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

Nirwana  is  the  annihilation  of  every  conceivable  attribute  of  being. 
An  ordinary  Buddhist,  if  questioned  by  an  European  as  to  the  reward  of 
a  virtuous  hfe,  will  generally  answer  by  depicting  the  sensuous  joys  of 
the  Kamavacaradevaloka,f  which  is  the  reward  he  immediately  looks  to. 
A  mistaken  impression  is  thus  produced  on  the  questioner,  who  comes 
hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  famous  Buddhist  Nirwana,  and 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  XY.  153,  etc. 

t  The  six  Devalokas,  i.e.,  the  worlds  of  d^vas,  saperhaman  Beings  or  angels, 
living  a  life  of  happiness  exempt  from  the  Ills  of  homanity.  They  are 
inferior  to  the  Brahma  angels,  being  subject  to  Kama,  or  the  pleasures  of 
sense.— CAik/«r«. 
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he  pgodasmE  to  the  world  that  the  modem  view  of  Nirwazia  makee  it  a 
lort  of  Pamdise  of  seneaoiiB  delighie.  It  is  not  so ;  the  goal  of  Buddhiam 
is  annihilation,  and  Nirwana  is  a  brief  period  of  bliss  followed  by  eternal 
deatii.  The  ohief  source  of  this  bliss  is  the  oonsoionsness  that  ezuttenoe 
is  nearly  at  an  end.  There  are  instances  of  an  Arhat  deliberately  patting 
an  end  to  his  life  by  the  miraenloas  exereise  of  his  will.  Thus  the  Arhat 
Santati,  having  reeeived  permission  firom  Buddha  to  attain  Nirwana, 
rose  into  the  air,  and  by  means  of  tejodhata  (fire,  Kammatth4na*)  put 
an  end  to  his  existenoe,  flames  breaking  forth  within  him,  and  eonsmning 
his  flesh  and  blood,  while  the  bones  fell  to  the  earth  like  a  shower  of 
jasmine  flowers,  and  were  collected  and  enshrined  in  a  Thupa.  To  ns, 
"  oxtinetion  is  bliss  "  may  sonnd  strange  or  ridionloos.  To  the  Buddhist 
it  eouTeys  the  same  feeling  of  enthusiastic  longing,  the  same  oonsoions* 
neoB  of  a  sublime  truth  that  the  words  "  eternal  life  "  convey  to  the 
ChriatiAn*  As  the  mariner  who  lands  upon  an  island  is  safe  from  the 
stormy  ocean,  so  the  Buddhist  who  attains  Nirwana  is  safe  from  the 
stormy  sea  of  transmigration.  There  is  probably  no  doctrine  more  dis< 
tinctive  of  Sakya  Muni's  original  teaching  than  that  of  Nirwana— the 
annihilation  of  bong. 

We  have  now,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Childers,  and  mostly  in  his 
own  language,  placed  before  our  readers  what  we  deem  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  this  cardinal  doctrine  of  Buddhism.  Unless  the 
hope  of  extinction  can  be  called  hope,  the  Buddhist  is  without  hope 
either  in  ihiB  world  or  in  the  next.  He  is  also  "  without  God  in  the 
world."  According  to  Buddhism  there  is  no  Creator,  no  being  that  is 
self -existent  and  eternal.  The  power  that  controls  the  universe  is  Earma, 
literally  Action*  The  manner  in  which  being  first  commenced  cannot 
now  be  ascertained. 

{To  be  conclttded,) 

•  Analytical  meditation.— He  who  exercises  it  fixes  his  mind  on  any  one 
element,  and  reflects  on  it  in  all  its  conditions  and  changes,  until,  so  far  as  that 
element  is  concemed,  he  sees  that  it  is  only  unstable,  grievous,  and  illnsoiy. 
It  is  by  moans  of  Kammatth4nain  that  Jhina,  which  leads  after  death  to  re- 
Mrth  in  one  of  the  Brahma  heavens,  is  practised.  Jh4na  forms  the  principal 
means  of  entrance  into  the  Four  Paths.  The  priest  desirous  of  practising 
JhkaA  retires  to  some  secluded  spot,  seats  himself  cross-legged,  and,  shutting 
out  the  world,  concentrates  his  mind  upon  a  single  thought.  Gradually  his 
soul  becomes  filled  with  a  sopematural  ecstasy  and  serenity,  while  his  mind 
still  reasons  upon  and  investigates  the  subject  chosen  for  contemplation.  This 
is  the  first  Jh&na.  Still  fixing  his  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject,  he 
frees  his  mind  from  reasoning  and  investigation,  while  the  ecstasy  and  serenity 
remain,  and  this  is  the  second  Jhina.  Next,  hiis  thoughts  still  fixed  as  before, 
he  divests  himself  of  ecstai^  and  attains  the  third  Jhana,  which  is  a  state  of 
tranquil  serenity.  Lastly,  he  passes  to  the  fourth  Jhana,  in  which  the  mind, 
exalted  and  purified,  is  indifferent  to  aU  emotions,  alike  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
Tbcse  who  have  exercised  Jh&na  are  re-bom  after  death  in  one  of  the  first 
eleven  Bfipa  Brahma  heavens,  or  worlds  of  corporeal  Brahmas. — Childirt. 
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A  MODEEN  CRUSADE.* 

So  we  may  fitly  desig&ftto  the  nndertaking  of  a  Sooidfy  which  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  Palestine,  not  from  the  power  of  the 
Turk,  but  from  the  roinB  of  ages, — ^not  by  conquering  armieci,  bat  by 
spade  and  pickaxe  and  theodolite,— not  with  pzincee  for  leaders  and 
heralds,  bnt  a  committee  whose  centre  is  "  9,  Pall- Mall,  East."  What 
has  been  done  by  indiyidnal  trayellers  and  explorers,  English,  French, 
and  American,  has  been  detached  and  fragmentary.  This  Society,  which 
has  been  at  work  eight  years,  proposes  to  explore  Palestine  in  a  thorough, 
systematio,  scientific  way.  We  might  suppose  that  in  these  days,  with 
so  many  works  of  travel  bearing  upon  the  country,  we  knew  everything, 
and  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done.  The  flEict,  surprising  as  it  is,  is 
just  the  reverse.  There  is  scarcely  a  point  which  is  not  the  subject  of 
controversy.  This  arises  from  the  simple  fact,  that  previous  travellers 
have  gone  to  work  with  no  connection  with  one  another,  and  on  no  defi- 
nite plan.  We  know,  indeed,  where  Jerusalem  is ;  but  the  line  of  the 
walls,  the  site  of  the  Temple,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 
and  other  places  of  like  interest,  are  hotly  contested,  Turk  and  Crusader 
did  not  contend  more  fiercely  than  modem  travellers  and  writers.  Tra- 
dition, indeed,  is  positive  enough ;  but  its  testimony  waits  for  support  or 
contradiction.  We  know  which  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  but  the  situations 
of  the  saored  places  which  endrole  its  shores  are  still  matter  of  con- 
troversy. The  work  of  previous  explorers  was  an  excellent  preparation 
and  guide ;  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  many  doubts  which  rest  on 
tiie  topography  and  other  features  of  the  Holy  Land  should  be  set  at 
rest,  so  fEur  as  this  can  be  done  by  systematio  survey  and  investigation  in 
thoroughly  competent  hands. 

The  great  centre  of  interest  is,  of  course,  Jerusalem.  The  difficulty  of 
identi^ring  sacred  spots  here  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Jerusalem  we  see  on  the  surface  is  i;ot  the  one  which  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles  saw.  Their  city  has  been  buried  in  repeated  overthrows.  The 
siege  of  Titus  was  the  twentieth  the  *'  Foundation  of  Peace "  had 
undergone ;  and  there  have  been  seven  since.  The  only  means  of  reachf 
ing  the  Jerusalem  of  S<sripture  is  by  excavation,  sinking  shafts,  and 
opening  galleries.  This  was  what  the  former  agent  of  the  Exploration 
Fund,  Captain  Wairen,  was  long  engaged  in  doing.  One  difficulty  was 
the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  dug  through  to  great  depths,  not  solid  earth, 
but  looae^dehris  of  ruins,  which  often  ran  like  sand.  But  a  still  more 
formidable  difficulty  was  the  intense  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  Turks, 
which  nothing  could  appease.  From  the  most  important  places  the  Chris- 
tian explorer  is  absolutely  excluded.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
were  the  <*  Holy  City  **  in  Christian  hands,  we  should  not  now  be  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance. 

If  Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  Holy  Land,  the  Temple 

*  **  Our  Work  in  Palestine :  being  an  Account  of  the  different  Expeditions 
sent  out  to  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Conunittee  of  the  Palestme  Exploration 
Fond."    London :  Bentley  and  Son. 
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10  the  eenke  of  Interest  in  Jenualem.  The  level  platlbrm  on  whioh  the 
Temple  stood  is  artificiaL  Vast  cavities  in  the  rocks  were  filled  np,  not. 
it  is  Bopposed,  with  earth,  but  in  the  more  eoonoBiioal  way  of  vaults 
built  up*  The  whole  height,  too,  is  honeycombed  with  cisterns,  some* 
times  eat  out  of  the  soHd  rock,  sometimes  built.  Captain  Warren's 
work  of  excavation  was  confined  to  the  outer  circuit  of  the  walls,  the 
inside  being  forbidden  ground.  While  his  discoveries  were  not  decisive, 
they  were  important,  and  bear  against  the  correctness  of  Fergusson's 
views  as  to  the  position  of  the  Temple.  On  the  western  side  he 
ranoved  all  doubt  as  to  three  out  of  the  four  gates  known  to  exist,  and 
discovered  traces  of  the  fourth.  He  also  came  upon  a  subterranean 
passage  between  the  Temple-area  and  the  citadel,  evidently  made  for 
the  passage  of  troops.  There  were  also  interesting  discoveries  on  the 
south  and  east  walls.  Great  difficulty  was  met  with  in  working  near  the 
Golden  Gate  on  the  east,  as  the  Turks  believe  that  when  the  Christians 
come  to  take  the  place,  they  will  enter  by  this  gate.  To  prevent  this 
the  gate  is  blocked  up.  At  the  foundation  of  the  east  wall  was  found 
an  earthenware  jar,  probably  placed  there  by  some  workman  two  thou« 
sand  years  ago.  Captain  Waxren  identifies  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  not 
with  the  traditional  Birket  Israil,  at  the  north-east  comer,  but  with  a 
pool,  which  he  thoroughly  explored  and  describes,  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  Temple-area. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  done,  we  may  give  Captain  War** 
ren*s  aecoimt  of  one  of  the  three  and  thirty  tanks  or  cisterns  known  to 
underlie  the  Haram  or  Temple-area.  On  soundixig  the  opening,  he 
measured  forty-two  feet  down  to  the  water.  *'  I  tried  to  descend,  but  to 
no  purpose,  tmtil  I  had  nearly  stripped  to  the  skin ;  and  even  then  in  my 
contortions  I  managed  to  shp  the  rope  over  one  arm.  The  narrow  pae« 
sage  was  only  for  three  feet,  and  ten  feet  from  the  surfiBKse  I  came  upon 
the  floor  of  a  Httle  chamber  about  six  feet  square,  apparently  on  a  level 
with  the  Hanun  Area.  The  shaft  down  to  the  cistern  continues  through 
the  floor  of  this  chamber,  and  is  a  moderate-sized  opening.  On  getting 
down  to  the  water,  I  found  it  only  three  feet  deep,  and  concluding  from 
the  size  of  the  dstem  that  help  would  be  required  in  measoring,  I  sig* 
nailed  for  Seigeant  BirUes  to  come  down«  Onlighting  up  the  magnesium 
wire  and  looking  about  me,  I  was  astonished,  my  first  impression  being 
thai  I  had  got  into  a  church  similar  to  that  of  the  cathedral  (formerly  a 
mosque)  at  Cordova.  I  could  see  arch  upon  arch  to  north  and  east, 
apparently  rows  of  them.  After  floundering  about  for  some  little  distance, 
however,  I  could  see  that  there  was  a  limit  to  these  substructures  at  no 
great  distance  north  and  east.  In  the  meantime  Sergeant  Birtles  was 
making  great  efibrts  above  with  very  little  result ;  do  what  he  would,  he 
could  not  get  past  the  narrow  opening  to  ihe  cistern,  and  at  last  he  had 
to  give  up  the  trial,  and  go  and  get  leave  from  the  owner  to  pull  down 
tiie  upper  part  of  the  shaft,  and  then  he  very  soon  appeared  at  the 
bottom,  his  shoulders  considerably  injured  by  his  exertions.  In  the 
meantime  the  excitement  of  our  'find'  had  begun  to  wear  off,  and  the 
water  felt  cold.  I  was  just  giving  the  sergeant  some  sage  advice  as  to 
how  he  should  dfrect  his  steps  to  the  best  advantage,  when  I  stumbled 
over  a  large  stone,  and  fell  into  the  water  flat  on  my  isaoe.    As  just  at 
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present  flie  weather  is  frosty,  and  the  rain  generally  aoooxnpABied  by 
sleet  or  hail,  a  bath  in  one's  clothes  is  anything  but  agreeable/*  For 
the  details  of  the  Holy  Sepnlohre,  with  its  ever-bnming  lamps,  the  Dome 
of  the  Bock  which  Captain  Warren  supposes  to  nuurk  the  spot  of  the 
altar,  aqnednots,  tombs  rock-hewn,  built,  and  sarcophagi,  we  must  refer 
to  the  work  itself. 

BcYcral  expeditions  were  undertaken  into  the  country.  Who  would 
not  like  to  have  accompanied  Captains  Wilson  and  Anderson,  as  they 
traced  the  watershed  of  the  land  from  north  to  south,  touehing  at 
Cftsarea  Philippi,  Dan,  Kedesh,  Nazareth,  Jezred,  Dothan,  Sheohem« 
Shiloh,  Ai,  Bethel  ?  We  must  say  a  little  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  so  many  incidents  in  the  Great  Life,  embosomed  between 
Capernaum,  **  His  own  city,"  Tiberias,  Gennesareth,  Gergesa.  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  twelve  and  a  quarter  miles  long  by  six  and  three-quarters  faroad» 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  **  With<» 
out  any  pretensions  to  boldness  of  scenery,  with  no  .lofty  predpices  to 
cast  their  shadows  in  the  waters,  the  Lake  of  Galilee  has  yet  a  beauty  of 
its  own  which  would  always  make  it  remarkable.  The  hills,  except  at 
Khan  Minyeh,  where  there  is  a  small  difF,  are  recessed  from  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  or  rise  gradually  from  it ;  they  are  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
their  outline,  especially  on  the  eastern  side,  is  not  broken  by  any  promi- 
nent  peak ;  but  everywhere  from  the  southern  end  the  snow-capped  peak 
of  Hermon  is  visible,  standing  out  so  sharp  and  clear  in  the  bri^t  sky, 
that  it  appears  almost  within  reach,  and  towards  the  north  the  western 
ridge  is  out  through  by  a  wild  gorge,  *  the  Valley  of  Doves,'  over  which 
rise  the  twin  peaks  or  horns  of  Hattin.  The  shore  line,  for  the  most 
part  regular,  is  broken  on  the  north  into  a  series  of  little  bays  of 
exquisite  beauty ;  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  at  Gennesareth,  where 
the  beaches,  pearly  white  with  myriads  of  minute  shells,  are  on  one 
side  washed  by  the  limpid  waters  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  other  shut 
in  by  a  fringe  of  oleanders,  rich  in  May  with  their  '  blossoms  red  and 
bright.*  The  surrounding  hills  are  of  a  unifioim  brown  colour,  and 
would  be  monotonous  if  it  were  not  for  the  ever-changing  lights,  and  the 
brilliant  tints  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  It  is,  however,  under  the  pale  light 
of  a  full  moon  that  the  lake  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage ;  for  there 
is  then  a  softness  in  the  outlines,  a  calm  on  the  waters  in  which  the 
stars  are  so  brightly  mirrored,  and  a  perfect  quiet  in  all  aroundt 
which  harmonize  well  with  the  feelings  which  cannot  but  arise  on  its 
shores." 

Captain  Wilson  thus  describes  a  storm  which  he  witnessed:  "The 
morning  was  delightfrd ;  a  gentle,  easterly  breeze,  and  not  a  doud  in  the 
sky  to  give  warning  of  what  was  coming.  Suddenly  about  mid-day  there 
was  a  sound  of  distant  thunder,  and  a  small  cloud,  *  no  bigger  than  a 
man*s  hand,'  was  seen  rising  over  the  heights  of  Lubieh  io  the  west.  In 
a  few  moments  the  cloud  appeared  to  spread,  and  heavy  black  massea 
came  rolling  down  the  hill  towards  the  lake,  completely  obscuring  Tabor 
and  Hattin.  At  this  moment  the  breeze  died  away,  there  were  a  few 
moments  of  perfect  calm,  during  which  the  sun  shone  out  with  intense 
power,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  was  smooth  and  even  as  a  mirror; 
Tiberias,  Mejdel,  and  other  buildings  stood  out  in  sharp  relief  from  the 
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gloom  behind ;  but  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  the  thunder-gost 
swept  past  them,  and  rapidly  advaneing  across  the  lake,  lifted  the  placid 
sheet  of  water  into  a  bright  sheet  of  foam ;  in  another  moment  it  reached 
HhB  rnins,  driTing  my  companion  and  myself  to  take  refdge  in  a  dstem, 
where  for  nearly  an  hour  we  were  confined,  listening  to  the  rattling  peals 
of  iknnder  and  torrents  of  rain.  The  effect  of  half  the  lake  in  perfect 
lestk  whilst  the  other  half  was  in  wild  oonfhsion,  was  extremely  grand. 
It  would  have  fiured  badly  with  any  light  craft  caught  in  mid-lake  by  the 
■lorm ;  and  we  conld  not  help  thinking  of  that  memorable  occasion  on 
which  the  tempest  is  so  graphically  described  as  'coming  down '  on  the 
lake.** 

Deiuls  of  like  interest  are  ghren  of  Philistia,  Moab,  Edom,  Ccele-Syria, 
Sinaa,  the  Desert,  and  the  '« South  Country.'*  In  one  pomt  all  these 
diatrietB  agree,  saving  Sinai  and  the  Desert,— 4lheir  marreUons  natnral 
fiBTtility.  Eyeryidiere  rains  of  vanished  civilisation  and  Christianity 
aboimd.  Only  the  corse  of  Turkish  misrnle  reduces  to  desolation:  what 
the  hand  of  God  made  a  garden.  *'  Everything  in  Moab  speaks  of  its 
former  wealth  and  cnltivation.  Even  yet  large  tracts  of  pasture-land 
and  extensiTe  corn-fields  meet  the  eye  at  every  torn.  Bnined  cottages 
and  towers,  broken  walls  that  once  enclosed  gardens  and  vineyards, 
remains  of  ancient  roads,  meet  the  traveller  at  every  step."  Edom  **  is 
a  HJngnlarly  fertile  oonntry ;  the  valleys  and  flat  terraces  on  the  mountain 
sides  abounding  with  trees,  shrabs,  and  flowers.  With  a  peaeefiil  and 
industrious  population,  it  might  become  one  of  the  wealthiest,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  countries  in  the  world."  As  to  Philistia, 
'*  if  proper  precautions  were  taken,  were  the  people  industrious,  and  the 
country  cultivated  and  clothed  again  with  trees,  the  water  flowing  in  the 
niTines  might  be  conducted  over  the  plains  in  the  early  summer  months, 
and  induce  tiie  rich  soil  to  yield  a  second  crop." 

In  the  work  of  Palestine  exploration,  a  usefiil  division  of  labour  has 
been  adopted,  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan  being  surrendered  to  America. 
With  a  country  no  larger  than  Wales  to  master,  the  task  ought  not  to 
be  beyond  the  power  of  Bible-loving  England.  We  are  sure  the  enter- 
prise will  not  fail  for  lack  of  means,  if  it  be  only  known.  We  commend 
it  to  the  practical  sympathy  of  our  readers  in  the  words  of  an  explorer : 
*'  The  amount  of  work  accomplished,  compared  with  what  remains  to  be 
done,  is  as  the  seam  of  a  coat  to  the  whole  garment.  The  vast  system 
of  valleys  east  and  west  of  the  line  we  have  followed  has  still  to  be 
examined.  There  is  not  a  hill-top  on  the  ridges  between  them  that  does 
not  contain  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  city ;  and  the  work  that  has  been 
eommenced  should  not  cease  till  the  topography  of  the  whole  of  Palestine 
has  been  caxefhlly  worked  out.  The  length  of  the  Holy  Land,  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  its  breadth 
sixty  miles ;  and  yet  this  small  area,  the  theatre  of  the  most  engrossing 
portion  of  tiie  world's  history  from  the  earliest  time,  still  remains  only 
partially  explored*  A  knowledge  of  its  topography  is  indispensable  for 
an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  varied  scenes  which  are  described,  and 
without  which  the  significance  of  the  records  must  remain  more  or  less 
obscure.    The  land  is  undergoing  changes,  the  people  are  dying  out  or 
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migrating,  the  old  babits  and  castoms  are  disappearing,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  completing  this  work  before  the  levelling  hand  of  dTili- 
Eation  Bhall  have  efGAoed  the  relics  of  the  past." 


A  SKETCH, OP  THE  LATE  M.  DE  METZ,  OF  METTRAY. 

[A  GOBBXBFONDBNT  of  the  DoUy  New8f  writing  from  Paris  on  Norember 
17th,  1878,  famishes  an  interesting  acconnt  of  one  who,  half  a  centnry 
ago,  distingoished  himself  by  his  Eeal  in  a  form  of  philanthropy  which 
has  since  become  popular.  We  hope  that  an  extended  Hemoir  of  the 
late  excellent  M.  de  Metz  will  be  published ;  and  are  glad,  meanwhile, 
to  reproduce  a  sketch  of  him  which  is  evidently  from  the  hand  of  one 
who  was  well  acquainted  both  with  his  private  virtues  and  his  public 
labours.] 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  well  acquainted  with  M.  de  Metz,  whose 
death  was  announced  the  other  day,  and  was  afforded  by  him  many 
opportunities  to  judge  of  the  exoelleneo  of  his  philanthropic  work,  and 
the  enlightened  and  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  family,  of  refined  tastes,  and  was  born 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  fortune.  By  profession  he  belonged  to 
the  magistracy,  and  early  rose  to  a  hig^  position  as  Judge  of  the  Paris 
Court  of  Appeal.  In  his  manners  and  appearance  he  was  quite  the  old« 
fashioned  French  style  of  gentleman.  No  more  singular  contrast  could 
be  imagined  than  a  man  of  his  polished  address  and  courtly  though 
simple  bearing,  surrounded  by  a  small  army  of  rough  lads  and  children 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  crime,  and  was  shaping 
into  decent  citizens.  His  innate  goodness  and  moral  elevatioui  tempered 
pleasantly  a  keen  wit  and  an  impetuosity  of  character  which  in  a  less 
happily-balanced  nature  might  have  degenerated  into  irascibility* 

Madame  de  Stael  justly  remarked  that  every  great  work  must  be  born 
of  enthusiasm,  and  carried  out  with  common  sense  and  persoverancd* 
M.  de  Metz  was  endowed  with  the  enthusiasm  which  inflames  to  heroic 
actions,  and  the  practical  qualities  which  secure  a  successful  issue  to 
noble  undertokings.  His  quick  sympathies  and  compassionate  dis- 
position were  controlled  by  a  discerning  judgment.  This  faculty  was 
strengthened  by  travel,  social  intercourse  with  the  great,  the  good,  and 
the  cultivated ;  by  his  professional  experience,  and  frequent  and  volun- 
tary contact  with  poverty  and  human  wretchedness  of  every  shape.  M. 
do  Metz  was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Charles  X.  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Court  of  Correctional  Police  of  Paris.  Up  to  the  date  of 
his  nomination,  his  leisure  and  surplus  income  were  spent  in  dilet- 
tante  pursuits.  He  was  an  amateur  of  rare  coins,  books,  engravings, 
water-colour  drawings, — of  which  he  formed  a  valuable  collection, — and 
was  passionately  devoted  to  landscape  gardening.  All  his  habits  and 
associations  precluded,  one  might  have  thought,  the  possibiHty  of  his 
ever   passing  more   than   half  a   century   amid  rotation   crops    of 
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ngmaxBbiB,  gathered  from  the  pxisons  and  back  lanes  of  the  French 
cities. 

M.  da  Mets  was  first  stmck  with  the  hideons  social  anomalies  of 
modem  dvilization  when  discharging  the  fonotions  of  a  Paris  police 
magiBtraie.  The  degrading  misery  of  the  hnman  beings  brought  np 
before  him  for  judgment  haonted  him  when  he  returned  from  court 
to  his  elegantly-appointed  dwelling.  He  did  not  see  how  they  could 
be  more  virtnous  than  they  were ;  and  yet  they  were  to  be  punished 
for  ncyt  being  better  I  The  story  of  the  Egyptian  King,  ordering  the 
Israelites  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  oppresdyely  came  home  to  him 
as  he  meditated  oyer  the  sentences  he  had  passed  each  morning.  He 
became  a  member  of  seyeral  charitable  Societies.  But  he  was  distressed 
to  find  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  raise  brutalized  adults  from  the 
low  state  into  which  they  had  dropped,  or  been  reared.  Had  his  duties 
brought  hkn  in  contact  only  with  mature  wrong-doers,  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable he  would  hare  made  war  on  his  compassionate  instincts,  grown 
to  regard  the  criminal  classes  as  a  kind  of  game,  and,  in  the  end, 
hunted  them  down  with  the  same  sest  as  many  of  his  brother  judges. 
But  he  was  often  called  upon  to  deal  with  children  brought  up  for 
Tagrancy  and  theft.  It  sometimes  happened  that  juveniles  coming 
before  him  were  too  young  to  be  visible  from  the  bench  when  they  were 
placed  in  the  dock.  One  day  he  had  to  deal  with  eight  infSantine  male* 
faeton,  who  awaited  their  doom  standing  on  a  form,  to  which  a  gen- 
darme had  lifted  them.  Some  of  them  were  destitute  orphans ;  others  were 
*'  natural "  children,  abandoned  by  unnatural  parents ;  and  three  were 
hardened  street-Arabs,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  worked  in  factories. 
The  orphans  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  the  innocence  which  should 
belong  to  their  age ;  but  the  others  were  a  thoroughly  bad  lot.  M.  de 
Metz,  thinking  the  former  would  be  better  off  in  gaol  than  in  leading 
a  vagabond  existence,  sentenced  them  to  the  maximum  penalty.  He  was 
8o  grieved  at  seeing  the  little  unfortunates  lifted  from  the  form  and 
led  out  of  court  prisoners,  that  he  resolved  to  interest  himself  in  their 
£ate.  This  led  to  his  visiting  them  some  weeks  later.  Short  as  was  the 
time  tjiey  had  been  in  prison,  marked  degeneracy  had  already  taken 
place.  The  children  had  become  old  in  criminal  practices,  to  which 
they  were  strangers  the  day  on  which  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
justice. 

In  the  course  of  his  painful  visit,  M.  de  Metz  became  alive  to  the 
&uet  that  Paris  gaols  were  then  sinks  of  iniquity.  He  learned  that 
vagrancy  was  a  lesser  evil  than  confinement  in  those  penitential  dens. 
Tins  knowledge  led  him  to  change  his  way  of  treating  youthful  culprits. 
Instead  of  locking  them  up  as  long  as  the  code  allowed  him,  he  sen* 
tenced  in  nearly  every  case  juvenile  vagabonds  to  the  minimum  penalty. 
His  indulgence  being  taken  for  foolish  weakness  by  the  Procureur*s  sub- 
stitute, a  report  hostile  to  him  was  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
before  whom  he  was  sxunmoned.  On  being  exhorted  to  show  himself 
more  rigorous,  he  answered  that  he  would  not.  After  showing  why 
he  acted  with  leniency  towards  young  vagrants  and  street-Arabs,  he 
reminded  the  Minister  that,  so  long  as  the  judge  kept  between  the 
inftT^imntn  and  minimum,  he  was  only  answerable  to  his  conscience. 
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The  judicial  practices  of  M.  de  Metz,  though  perfectly  legal,  were 
contrary  to  all  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  administration  of 
French  justice.  As  the  incorrigibly-humane  judge  could  not  be  dis- 
missed, to  put  a  stop  to  the  scandal  he  was  promoted  to  a  puisne  judge- 
ship of  the  Oourt  of  Appeal,  where  he  was  called  upon  to  hear  none 
but  dvil  caaes.  In  his  new  post,  however,  he  was  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  he  had  receiTod  a  call  to  protect  the  outcast  children  of  Paris, 
—to  stand  between  them  and  Egyptian  legislation,— and  that  he  was 
guilty  in  not  listening  to  it*  This  reproach  of  conscience  was  strongest 
at  the  hours  when  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  juvenile 
male&ctors*  It  became  at  last  intolerable,  and  he  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  bench  and  spend  his  life,  and  whatever  part  of  his  fbrtone  he 
thought  he  did  not  owe  his  wife  and  daughters,  in  reforming  juvenile 
outcasts  and  prison  discipline.  He  then  travelled  over  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  to  see  what  progress  had  been  nuide  outside  Franoe  in 
dealing  with  youthful  delinquents ;  made  the  acquaintance  of  De  Toc- 
queville,  (who,  he  thought,  pushed  his  admiration  of  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphian  gaols  too  far,)  of  Mrs.  Fry,  Wilberforoe,  Pestalozn, 
Frodbel,  Baroness  de  Mallet,  and  other  eminent  practical  phUanthropists. 
In  America  M.  de  Metz  studied  carefdlly  the  Quaker  and  Methodist 
Bocietiefr^whioh  he  once  said  to  me  were  animated  above  all  other  Pro- 
testant sects  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  But  he  gave  the  Methodists  the 
greatest  credit  for  transmutative  power.  In  the  penitentiaries,  in  rough 
settlements,  among  the  slave  population,  and  in  the  back  "  slums  "  of 
the  Eastern  cities,  they  accomplished  prodigies  in  forming  healthy  con- 
gregations out  of  the  (to  all  appearance)  least  promising  raw  material. 
Their  success  in  this  way  he  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  faculty  of  Wesley 
and  his  disciples  to  discover  where  the  sympathetic  spark  lay  in  the 
eallous  breast,  and  to  tua  it  into  a  flame. 

It  was  from  a  German  that  M.  de  Metz  borrowed  the  plan  he  carried 
into  execution  at  Mettray,  with  the  pecuniary  aid  and  fellowship  of 
Baron  Bretignieres  de  Gourteilles,  a  ci-devani  officer  of  Oharles  X.'8 
body-guard.  The  Count  gave  about  a  hundred  acres  of  rich  Touraine 
land  adjoining  his  own  park,  and  about  a  thousand  pounds  to  be  expended 
in  building.  I  have  not  space  here  to  follow  him  and  M.  de  Metz  in 
their,  for  a  long  while,  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  from  (Government  the 
guardianship  of  a  gang  of  young  murderers  or  burglars-— for  they 
wished  at  starting  to  experimentalize  in  corpore  vili.  The  opposition 
they  experienced  from  the  landholders  about  Mettray  was  also  a  serious 
obstacle ;  for  all  the  neighbours  learned  with  horror  that  ban  and  bolts 
were  to  be  renounced  in  the  new-fangled  penitentiary,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  throats  being  nightiy  cut,  farmyards  plundered,  and  stackyards 
burned.  The  foundation  of  Mettray  was  the  initial  point  of  a  wide 
movement  for  reforming  juvenile  delinquents.  The  Bedhill  establish- 
ment, the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  M.  de  Metz,  is,  I  understand, 
conducted  on  the  Mettray  system,  as  are  also  many  prisons  in  Switzer- 
land and  the  Penitentiary  of  Hyeres,  and  divers  gaols  for  youthful  delin- 
quents in  the  Western  States  of  America. 

English  philanthropists  materially  aided  the  compassionate  French 
judge  in  his  difficult  undertaking.     A  long  list  of  English  names  is 
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hUSetAed  in  the  dbapel  of  Mettray,  in  golden  letien  on  a  marble  tablet^ 
enmnerating  the  patzons  and  bene&otors.  British  munifioence  replaced  the 
lonei  eansed  by  the  invaaon  of  1870,  when  Mettray  was  looted  by  theran- 
awayB  of  Ghanzy's  anny,  and  severely  **  requisitioned  "  by  the  Frassians. 
The  si^tly  chaM%  in  which  the  boys  take  their  repasts,  sleep,  and  work 
in  the  long  winter  nights  at  handicrafts  nsefiil  to  the  agricnltorist,  are 
adorned  with  engravings  famished  by  London  print-sellers,  English  art- 
muons,  and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  of  whom  and  the  Qneen  M.  de 
Metz  WAS  for  a  week  the  guest.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  which  closed  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine,  the  object  of  this  gracious  attention  of  royalty 
remembered  with  pleasure  the  week  he  spent  at  Windsor.  He  invariably 
asked  English  visitors  of  good  social  standing  how  the  Queen  waSt  and  if 
her  sons  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father.  In  speaking  of  the 
Frinoe  he  once  said  before  me,  **  He  was  dufin^,— weU-intentioned, 
patient,  and  practical,  and  like  myself  fond  of  the  poor  and  of  fine 
engravings." 

Under  the  sway  of  this  noble  character  nearly  three  thousand  children, 
all  originally  belonging  to  the  criminal  class,  have  grown  up  to  be  useful 
members  of  civil  society.  His  kindly  rule  was  judiciously  tempered  with 
military  discipline.  The  schoolmasters  and  warders,  carefully  trained 
in  a  normal  school  under  the  eye  of  M.  de  Metz  himself,  were  aided  by 
drin-sergeonts,  a  band-master,  an  old  sailor,  and  some  retired  pompien. 
The  latter  taught  the  use  of  fire-pumps,  escape-ladders,  and  scahng-hooks. 
This  mixture  of  kindness  and  discipline  has  worked  wonders.  As  flEUiu- 
labourers,  men  reared  at  Mettray  obtain  higher  wages  than  any  others 
all  along  the  Loire.  Tours  was  once  saved  from  inundation  by  M.  de 
Metx's  boys,  who  also  have  rescued  more  chateaux  and  farmhouses  than 
I  now  can  think  of  from  the  fiomes.  Those  taken  for  the  conscription 
beeome  excellent  soldiers,  as  divers  letters  of  GeneraLs  and  Colonels, 
and  photographs  of  sergeants,  corporals,  and  privates,  either  decorated 
or  showing  the  military  medal,  prove.  These  testimonials  and  pic- 
torial witnesses  are  handsomely  firamed  and  hung  round  the  tablet  of 
honour,  on  which  the  names  of  deserving  youths  are  inscribed  in  the 
school-room. 

Since  the  invention  of  photography,  a  very  suggestive  gallery  has 
been  framed  at  Mettray.  It  shows  the  boy  as  he  entered,  and  the  man 
he  had  become  when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to  go  out  and  seek  a  liveli- 
hood. The  change  from  the  crawling  caterpillar  to  the  soaring  butterfly 
is  hardly  more  striking  than  the  alteration  of  the  ill-conditioned  demoral- 
ized "  cub"  into  the  self-helpful  humanized  adult.  During  a  visit  to  the 
establishment,  I  was  struck  with  the  pains  taken  by  the  good  director  in 
trying  to  inculcate  a  sentiment  of  honour  and  personal  dignity.  Theft  was 
treated  as  a  venial  sin  compared  to  lying,  and  a  bold  lie  was  held  to  be 
leis  immoral  than  prevarication.  A  "  sneak  *'  could  not  stand  worse  in 
an  English  school  than  among  the  juveniles  at  Mettray.  Good  conduct 
was  encouraged  and  public  spirit  fostered  by  an  ingenious  system  of 
individual  and  corporate  rewards.  Each  "  family  " — that  is  to  say,  body 
of  thirty  inhabitmg  a  cheHetr—wAB  rewarded  in  the  person  of  its  elected 
chief  or  **  eldest  brother."  On  Sunday  the  fiunily  earning  the  greatest 
nomber  of  good  marks  in  the  course  of  the  week  was  allowed  to  take  for 
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its  ensign,  wiien  nmrohing  in  the  field,  the  flag  of  honour.  Pmea  were 
awarded  and  punishments  meted  out  by  M.  de  Metz  at  the  Sunday 
morning  court.  He  wore  on  these  occasions  his  judge's  robes,  and  acted 
with  as  much  gravity  and  conscientious  circumspection  as  if  presiding  at 
an  assize  tribunal.  Having  carefully  studied  the  character  of  each,  he 
knew  how  to  admonish,  or,  as  he  said  himself  of  Wesley,  to  find  where 
the  spark  lay,  and  fan  it  into  a  flame.  No  one  was  brought  up  for  punish- 
ment who  had  not  first  passed  a  day  in  the  SaUe  de  i^;^arMW— a  kind 
of  lock-up,  hung  round  with  moral  engravings,  where  the  director  visited 
the  culprit,  and  endeavoured  to  reason  or  persuade  him  into  repentance 
and  good  resolutions.  Before  the  boys  turned  in  for  the  night  they  were 
allowed  each  to  pass  a  few  minutes  in  the  chapel.  Near  the  door  a 
**  restitution  hex  "  invited  any  who  had  pilfered  in  the  course  of  the  day 
to  ease  his  conscience  by  throwing  into  it  the  stolen  object.  One  xnom- 
ing  I  saw  the  result  of  this  silent  appeal  to  the  inner  monitor— a 
penknife,  an  apple,  several  pieces  of  copper  money,  a  lump  of  smuggled 
tobacco,  a  packet  of  liquorice  stolen  from  the  village  grocer,  and  an 
immoral  song,  obtained  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  or  where. 

M.  de  Metz  told  me  he  had  more  trouble  in  reforming  the  lymphatic 
than  the  energetic  ruffian.  When  once  the  latter  got  into  a  rig^t  groove 
he  was  able  to  remain;  but  the  sluggish  nature  was  liable  to  relapse  if 
left  to  itself,  or  placed  within  the  reach  of  bad  influences. 

This  true  and  great  reformer  found  that  nutritive  victuals  were  con« 
ducive  to  self-reliance.  Hard  work  was  demanded  of  all  capable  of 
enduring  it.  But  two  excellent  repasts,  with  a  goblet  of  pure  wine  at 
each,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  a  lump  of  bread,  rewarded  exertions 
in  fields,  cowhouse,  dairy,  and  workshops.  Mettray  has  the  appearance 
of  a  Moravian  settlement,  but  in  no  wise  of  a  penitentiary.  The  farm- 
buildings,  dairy,  bakehouse,  laundry,  are  models  of  neatness  and  intelli- 
gent management.  In  early  sununer  the  kitchen-garden  is  delightfol  to 
see  and  to  walk  in.  Apart  from  what  goes  to  fdmlsh  the  refectories 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  more  than  an  acre  is  distributed  into  allotments 
for  good  conduct  prizes.  Its  produce  is  the  property  of  the  boys  to  whom 
it  is  allotted.  They  may  sell  or  give  it  away  as  they  please.  One  hard 
winter,  M.  de  Metz  related  to  me,  twen^  juveniles  spontaneously  sent 
the  proceeds  of  their  patches,  which  they  had  been  a  long  while  hoarding 
up,  to  a  starving  family  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  doubt  if  it  was  so  madi 
the  consequence  of  the  Mettray  system  as  of  the  happy  personal  influence 
of  the  director. 

M.  de  Metz's  death  was  painfully  anticipated  by  his  relatives  andjpro- 
Uge9.  But  he  did  not  himself  seem  to  feel  its  approach  until  it  was  at 
hand.  The  only  thing  which  I  hear  saddened  this  good  man  as  he  was 
passing  away,  was  the  idea  of  the  dreadful  loss  his  decease  would  entail 
on  the  outcast  children  whom  he  had  taken  by  the  hand  and  protected. 
Who  was  to  take  his  place  among  them  ?  Who  else  was  there  who  would 
study  their  individual  weaknesses,  and  cultivate  in  them  the  germs  of 
human  virtue?  The  machinery  by  which  order  and  discipline  were 
enforced  in  the  daily  business  of  the  penitentiary,  if  directed  by  one  who 
had  not  his  heart  in  the  work,  might  crush  out  whatever  was  best  in  the 
weak-willed,  and  arouse  wild  passions  in  the  strong.    Then  those  unfbr- 
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ionaie  ehildren  had  known  so  little  of  the  bright  side  of  life :  the  few 
njBof  smifihine  that  had  fidlen  on  them  were  due  to  the  benevolent 
interest  he  took  in  them.  Those  who  had  seen  M.  de  Metz  at  Mettray 
ean  nnderstand  with  what  intense  sadness  he  contemplated  the  Toid  his 
death  must  eanse  in  the  ezistenoe  of  the  nnmerous  objects  of  his  bene- 
Tolentcare. 


THB  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THB  GENERMi  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,. 

BSLO  m  NSW  YORK,  00T0BXB»  1678. 

Ws  do  not  profess  to  give  in  the  following  pages  a  fall  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  recent  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  and 
yet  we  fear  that  a  condensed  account,  snch  as  the  space  at  our  disposal 
inakes  necessary,  will  laQ  to  convey  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
natore  of  the  proceedings  and  the  resnlts  attained. 

The  Conference  was  opened  by  a  social  meeting  in  the  bnilding  of  the 
Young  Men*s  Christian  Association  on  Thursday  evening,  the  2nd  of 
October.  This  first  araemblage  was  a  brilliant,  and,  considering  its 
cosmopolitan  character,  a  remarkable  one.  Numerous  parlours,  reading 
and  reception-rooms,  were  beautifully  adorned  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  tiie  large  hall  was  decorated  with  much  taste.  The  front  of  the 
gaJlery  was  completely  covered  with  bunting ;  tiie  American  flag  being 
conspicuous  in  combination  with  the  Union  Jack,  the  tri-colour,  and  the 
ensigns  of  difiBrent  nations  represented  in  the  Conference ;  while  the 
platform-recess  contained,  aloft  over  the  centre,  the  motto  of  the  Alliance, 
— "Unum  Corpus  Sumus  In  Christo,"  with  the  dates,  "1846-1878." 
Below  this  was  another  motto, "  In  Necessariis  Unitas ;  In  DubiisLibertas ; 
In  Omnibus  Caritas."  The  great  names  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Wydifle, 
Knox,  Bunyan,  Wesley,  and  Edwards,  were  also  displayed  among  the  fes- 
toons ;  while,  high  above  all,  a  gilded  eagle  held  in  his  beak  the  national 
mottoy  *'E  pluribus  Unum,"  which  sentiment  was  still  fturther  emphasized 
by  inseriplions  in  German  and  French  on  small  banners,  hung  lower  down 
on  either  side,  and  rendering  the  English,  "  Diverse  hke  the  waves,  yet  still 
one  like  the  sea."  It  was  pleasant  to  a  Methodist  to  see  the  name  of  Wesley 
thus  associated  with  the  other  great  names  of  Protestantism.  How 
would  his  loving  heart  have  rejoiced  to  behold  this  day  I  That  which  he 
laboured  to  effect,  but  could  not,  because  his  age  was  not  ready  for 
it,— the  union  of  good  men,  on  the  ground  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  the  love  of  man  for  the  sake  of  Christ,— we  now  see  in  process  of 
accomplishment. 

After  an  hour  given  to  the  excellent  collation  provided  for  the  delegates 
and  invited  guests,  and  to  social  intercourse  in  the  various  subordinate 
rooms,  (which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  most  uncomfortably  crowded,) 
the  public  meeting  for  the  formal  reception  of  the  foreign  delegates  took 
place  in  the  large  hall,  said  to  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
but  which  was  made,  on  this  occasion,  to  hold  many  more.  The  platform 
was  occupied  by  notabilities,  AmericAn  and  foreign.    <*  It  would  have 
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been  a  great  convenience,"  an  American  paper  remarked, "  to  the  majority 
of  the  audience,  if  these  distLagaished  gentlemen  would  kindly  hare 
consented  to  be  labelled  in  large  letters  for  the  occasion,  inasmuch  as 
there  was  little  about  their  general  look  to  suggest  the  extremely 
world-wide  quality  of  the  assemblage, — ^with  the  single  exception  of  the 
converted  Brahman,  the  Bev.  Narayan  Sheshadrai,  whose  Indian  robes 
and  white  turban  sufficiently  marked  his  nationality."  There  were 
eoUected,  certainly,  a  larger  number  of  men  eminent  for  intellectual  and 
spiritual  work  in  the  old  world,  than  ever  before  stood  together  under 
the  same  roof  in  the  new  world.  Belonging  to  the  Church  of  England 
were  the  Bev.  Dr.  B.  Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;  Professor  Stanley 
Loathes,  of  King^s  College,  London ;  tbe  Bevs.  C.  Dallas  Marston,  M.A., 
of  London ;  W.  H.  Fremantle ;  A.  A.  Isaacs ;  with  Lord  Alfred  Churchill, 
Mr.  J.  Girdlestoney  and  others.  The  Wesleyan-MethodiBts  were  repre- 
sented by  the  Boys.  Dr.  Bigg,  E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  W.  Lees,  also 
Mr.  J.  Taylor  and  Mr.  G.  Vigeon.  Among  the  Congregationalists 
present  were  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Parker,  J.  C.  Harrison,  W. 
Tyler,  T.  W.  AYeUng,  H.  Tarrant,  B.  Hamilton,  Mr.  C.  Beed,  M.P.,  Mr. 
J.  Carvell  Williams,  and  Mr.  J.  Compton.  The  Baptist  delegates  included 
the  Bevs.  Dr.  Angus,  C.  Stovel,  and  J.  Wilkins.  Of  the  Churches  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  the  meeting  was  reminded  by  the  persons,  among  others, 
of  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Amot,  J.  Bain,  J.  C.  Bass,  L.  E.  Berkeley,  T.Y.  Killen, 
W.  F.  Stevenson,  B.  Knox,  D.D.,  and  B.  Smyth,  D.D.  The  Principality 
was  represented  by  Professor  J.  Harris  Jones,  Ph.D.,  of  Trevecoa  College. 
From  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Holland,  were  many 
representatives,  among  whom  were  Pastors  Fisch  and  Emile  F.  Cook, 
of  Paris ;  the  venerable  Dr.  Dorner,  of  Berlin ;  Professor  Christlieb»  of 
Bonn ;  the  Bev.  Cohen  Stuart,  of  Botterdam ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Coulin,  of 
Geneva;  Professor  Astie,  of  Lausanne;  the  Bev.  Matteo  Prochet,  of 
Genoa ;  and  the  Bev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes,  of  Athens.  A  large  number 
of  prominent  American  divines  were  also  present,  noticeable  among 
whom  were  the  Bevs.  Drs.  Patton  and  Cox,  who  attended  the  first  meet- 
ing to  organize  the  Alliance  held  in  London  in  1846. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  '*  From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies," 
etc,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the  Bev.  C.  D.  Marston, 
in  which  the  audience  joined,  the  President  of  the  American  Branch  of 
the  Alliance,  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  introduced  the  Bev.  Dr.  Adams,  a 
venerable  Presbyterian  minister  of  New  York,  to  deliver  the  words  of 
welcome.  In  response  to  Dr.  Adams'  fine  and  felicitous  address,  Lord 
Alfred  Churchill  read  a  document  of  greeting  from  the  Council  of  the 
London  Branch  of  the  Alliance,  adding  a  few  supplementary  sentences 
of  his  own.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Stoughton  followed  in  a  charming  speech, 
full  of  warm  feeling,  as  well  as  graceful  and  pertinent  allusions.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Pastor  Fisch,  of  Paris ;  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Geneva ;  the  Bev. 
Cohen  Stuart,  of  Botterdam ;  Dr.  Dorner  and  Professor  ChristHeb,  of 
Germany ;  the  Bev.  N.  Sheshadrai,  of  Bombay ;  and  Mr.  C.  Beed,  M.P., 
of  London.  The  most  striking  incident  of  the  evening  was  when 
Professor  Christlieb,  speaking  of  unity  in  Christ,  said,  '*  I  am  glad  to  see, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  this  gathering,  that  we  Germans  can  clasp  the  hands 
of  our  French  brethren,"  and,  suiting  his  action  to  his  words,  took  Pastor 
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F!0eh  by  the  hand,  the  whole  andienee  xismg  to  their  feet  in  a  oommon 
impiiTflft  of  enthusiasm* 

Fridoff^  October  Srtf.— The  meeting  for  the  organization  of  the  Con- 
ference was  held  this  morning  in  Steinway  Hall,  the  larger  building 
being  nsed  on  this  oeoasion  to  allow  a  greater  nnmber  of  spectators  than 
could  be  aocommodated  in  Association  Hall,  where  the  daily  meetings 
were  ananged  to  take  place.  Fnblio  interest  manifested  itself  in  a  dense 
erowd,  making  it  difficult  for  many  to  secure  seats,  although  hundreds 
had  paid  ten  dollars, — ^two  pounds, — each,  for  a  ticket,  admitting  them 
to  all  the  sittings  of  the  Conference.  After  prayer,  by  Dr.  Hodge,  of 
Frinoeiony  and  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  the  seyenteenth  chapter  of 
St.  John  was  read  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Bigg,  and  the  Apostles*  Creed  was 
ndted  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  assembly  audibly  following  him. 
The  Bey.  Dr.  Woolsey,  Ex-President  of  Tale  College,  was  appointed 
Preeident  of  the  Confinenoe,  and  seyeral  Yioe-Presidents  and  other 
offieers  were  ehosen.  The  Address  of  Dr.  Woolsey,  on  taking  the  ehair» 
was  as  happy  and  eharacteristie,  in  its  way,  as  that  of  Dr.  Adams  had 
been  on  the  preyious  eyening.  Dr.  B.  Payne  Smith  then  read  a  letter  from 
the  Az'cbbishop  of  Canterbury,  expressing  general  sympathy  with  the 
objects  of  the  Conference,  and  closing  with  the  truly  catholic  prayer, 
"  that  God  may  hasten  the  time  when  the  differences  which  at  present 
tend  too  much  to  keep  Christians  asunder  may  be  remoyed,  and  when 
all  who  loye  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sincerely  may  be  able,  without  com- 
promise of  principle,  to  unite  both  outwardly  and  in  spirit."  The  rest  of 
the  morning  session  was  deyoted  to  hearing  the  Bev.  M.  Prochet,  of  the 
Waldenflian  Church,  on  the  state  of  religion  in  Italy;  and  a  portion  of 
a  yaluable  communication  from  Professor  Tholuck,  on  **  Eyangelical 
Theology  in  Germany,"  which  was  read  by  the  Bey.  Leopold  Witte. 

M.  Prochet  described  the  condition  of  things  in  Italy  as  one  that  excites 
both  hope  and  solicitude.  "  There  were  many  millions  of  Italians," 
he  said,  "  who  could  not  read ;  and  great  masses  of  the  people  were 
ignorant  and  earnest  fanatics.  The  influence  of  free-thinkers  was 
rapidly  extending.  The  Protestant  element  was  small,  but  zealous." 
Pr.  Tholuck's  paper  was  largely  autobiographical,  mingling  with  his 
own  reminiscences  of  the  past  a  critical  statement  of  the  progress  of 
German  religious  affairs.  It  closed  with  a  rather  sombre  yiew  of  the 
influence  of  the  late  war  upon  true  religion ;  the  new  epoch  proying 
itself  to  be  "  an  eyer-proceeding  dissolution  of  positiye  faith  and  Christian 
interest ;  and  this  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany."  In  the  afternoon 
and  eyening,  essays  were  read  representing  the  state  of  religion  in 
Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Greece,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Bussia.  These  essays  agreed,  for  the  most  part,  in  lamenting  a  tendency 
eyeiywhere  towards  formalism  and  rationalism,  yet  recognised  also 
eyexywhere  hopefril  signs  and  Eyangelical  tendencies,— a  "  bright  flush 
of  red  upon  the  horizon,"  as  one  of  them  said.  In  the  eyening.  Dr. 
Btou^ton  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Belations,  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical, 
of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent."  Largely 
historical  in  its  first  half,  it  was  marked  throughout  by  the  yigour  and 
pictorial  beauty  of  its  author's  style,  as  well  as  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
his  spirit;  and  it  was  repeatedly  interrupted,  as  it  was  closed,  amidst 
hearty  applause. 
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A  saoond  meeting  wm  held,  dming  the'  same  eyening,  in  Si  Tanl'fl 
Methodist  Episcopal  ohnroh,  Lord  Alfred  Chnrohill  preslcling,  at  which 
addreBses  were  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  BeyB«  J« 
Payis,  G.  W.  Weldon,  and  J.  S.  BoBsell. 

Saturday,  October  ith.'-A,  prayer-meeting  was  appointed  for  this 
morning,  and  each  succeeding  week-day  morning  during  the  Oon&renoe, 
at  nine  o'clock,  in  Madison  Sqn^re  Presbyterian  ohnrdh,  in  which 
Christians  of  different  churches  and  nationalities  were  to  take  part.  The 
Conference  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  Association  Hall  with  prayer,  in 
French,  by  Dr.  Coulin,  of  Geneva.  Essays  were  then  read,  or  addresses 
delivered,  on  Christian  union  and  Christian  fellowship,  by  Dr.  Hodge, 
of  Princeton;  Dr.  Potter,  of  Union  College ;  Dr.  Crooks,  Editor  of  the 
*'  Methodist;  *'  the  Dean  of  Canterbnry;  and  the  Bev.  C.  D.  Marston. 
After  Innch,  Bishop  Bedell,  of  Ohio,  proceeded  farther  to  diseuss 
Christian  nnion  as  consistent  with  denominational  distinctions.  He  was 
fbUowed  by  the  Bev.  E.  F.  Cook,  of  Paris,  who  took  a  short  survey  of 
what  had  been  done  in  France  in  this  direction ;  by  the  Bev.  W.  Noel, 
of  Berlin,  who  discnssed  the  relation  of  the  Evangelical  AlManee  to  the 
interoommnnion  of  Christians ;  and  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Conrad,  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  "  Interohange  of  Pnlpits  as  related  to  Christian  Unkm." 

So  great  was  the  throng  at  the  Hall,  that  another  meeting  was  organ- 
ized, in  Dr.  Crosby's  Presbyterian  church,  at  which  addresses  were 
deUvered  by  the  Hon.  Felix  B.  Branot;  Dr.  Wilkes,of  Canada;  Dr. 
Ermnmaoher,  of  Germany;  the  Bev.  F.  Fliedner,  of  Madrid;  and 
the  Bev.  N.  Sheshadrai,  of  Bombay. 

Sunday,  October  6th, — The  pnlpits  of  the  various  evangelical  denomi- 
nations of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  were  occupied  by  the  foreign 
delegates,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  not  objecting  to  preach 
in  Methodist  places  of  worship.  The  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
church  invited  all  who  desired  to  do  so,  to  join  with  them  in  the  Com* 
munion  service  this  afternoon ;  and  thus  were  associated  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Adams,  (Presbyterian,)  Dr.  Angus,  (Baptist,)  Bishop 
de  Schweinitz,  (Moravian,)  the  Bev.  M.  Proohet,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Coulin,  the 
Bev.  N.  Sheshadrai,  and  several  Methodist  ministers, — ^indeed,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  nearly  all  the  Evangelical  churches.  The  place,  we  scarcely 
need  to  say,  was  densely  filled,  and  deep  interest  was  excited.  The  Dean 
made  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  fact  that,  however  they 
may  differ  in  theory  and  ritual  and  custom,  all  Christians  were  one  in 
Christ,  and  in  their  hope  of  salvation  through  His  predous  blood ;  con- 
cluding by  reciting  the  Aposties'  Creed,  in  which  the  whole  assembly 
took  part.  This  service,  and  especially  the  participation  of  the  Dean  in 
it,  attracted  considerable  notice,  and  evoked  criticism  in  the  public 
journals,— Bishop  Tozer,  late  of  Zanzibar,  who  happened  to  be  in  New 
York,  writing  a  ridiculous  letter  on  the  subject  to  Bishop  Potter,  at  which 
all  America  laughed  for  a  week  or  more. 

On  the  Sabbath  evening,  large  gatherings  crowded  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  Steinway  Hall,  at  which  it  was  computed  eight  thousand 
persons  were  present,  while  thousands  more  were  unable  to  gain  admis- 
don.  The  addresses  here  were  by  foreign  delegates ;  and  by  one  firom 
France  the  astonishing  statement  was  made,  that  the  late  Archbishop  of 
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Paris,  (vho  WAS  moidered  by  the  Gommimifiis,)  before  he  was  shot  sent 
fior  the  Bey.  Dr.  Forbes,  (Episcopalian,)  and,  ihete  was  erery  reason  to 
believe,  changed  his  &ith  in  preparation  for  death,  by  the  aid  of  that 
clergyman's  ministrations. 

Monday,  Oeiober  Qth. — ^Two  sections  held  sittings,  at  which  separate 
papers  were  read.  The  general  subject  of  the  day  was  **  Christianity 
and  its  Antagonisms."  Professor  Stanley  Leathes  began  the  discussion 
by  an  essay  on  "  The  best  methods  of  donnteracting  modem  Infidelity." 
iWfiBfisor  Ghri&tlieb,  of  Bonn,  followed  npon  the  same  subject,  making  a 
powerAil  impression  npon  the  andience  by  the  manner,  as  well  as  the 
zDAtter,  of  his  disconrse.  He  declared  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
infidel  was  to  strike  straight  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  and  show  him 
Christ  sfi  satisfying,  as  nothing  else  can,  the  oraTings  of  his  sonL  He 
thought  it  very  important  to  discriminate  between  essential  and  unes- 
sential dogmas.  As  to  unbelief  affecting  social  life,  he  held  it  more 
dangerous  than  infidelity  in  individuals,  or  in  philosophical  systems* 
The  way  to  meet  it  was  to  compare  its  froits  with  the  fruits  of  Christi- 
anity, and  especially  in  exigencies.  He  closed  the  paper  with  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  trust  the  Bible,  and  to  fight  for  it,  and  with  it,  unto 
victory.  Professor  Christlieb  was  frequentty  interrupted  by  tokens  of 
applause ;  and,  on  his  oonduding,  the  great  satisfiiction  of  the  audience 
was  made  very  apparent.  Many  felt  that  that  disquisition  alone  justified 
and  remuner^ed  the  holding  of  the  Conference.  President  Warren,  of 
Boston,  next  discoursed  on  "  American  Infidelity ;  *'  Dr.  Washburn,  of 
New  York,  upon  "Faith  and  Beason;*'  and  others  on  the  general 
subject. 

The  other  section  was  addressed  by  Dr.  M'Cosh,  on  the  "  Beligious 
Aspects  of  the  Doctrine  of  Development;"  and  three  "ten-minute" 
speeohes  were  allowed  afterwards.  Then  came  "Becent  Discoveries^ 
with  Beference  to  Primitive  Man,  as  compared  with  Bevelation,"  by 
Principal  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  whose  sentiments  and  general  bearing 
much  impressed  and  delighted  those  who  listened  to  him.  Essays  were 
next  read  on  "  Ideal  Philosophy,"  **  Christianity  and  Humaniiy,"  and 
"  Theology  and  Philosophy."  On  the  whole,  this  was  a  most  enjoyable 
day. 

The  evening  session  at  the  Association  Hall  was  conducted  in  French, 
and  was  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the  rain  which  was  falling. 

On  Tuesday,  Oeiober  7th,  there  were  sittings  of  four  sections.  Many 
ininisterB  and  others  appear  to  have  come  to  town  this  week,  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  see  the  strangers  connected  with  it ;  and 
this,  taken  with  the  fact  that  New  Tork  itself  was,  by  this  time,  thoroughly 
waked  up  and  alert,  tended  to  fill  all  places— were  they  many  or 
few— where  the  Conference  held  sessions.  The  whole  of  the  four  sections 
were  largely  attended. 

In  Association  Hall,  the  subject  treated  was  "  The  Christian  Life,"  on 
which  theme  the  Bev.  Dr.  Amot  spoke  with  great  force,  being  succeeded 
by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Kast,  of  Cincinnati. 
In  8t  Paul's  Methodist  church,  the  topic  for  the  day  was  "  Beligion 
and  Education."  Papers  were  read  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bigg,  of  Westminster, 
and  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College ;  and  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
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Pr«  M'Coah  and  others  participated.  In  the  evening,  at  the  same  place, 
an  essay  on  "  Modem  literature  and  Christianity  "  was  oontrihnted  by 
the  Bev.  A.  L.  Simpson,  of  Derby,  remarks  being  made  at  its  dose  by 
Dr.  Ormiston,  Dr.  E.  0.  Haven,  Dr.  Conrad,  and  other  ministers. 

The  meeting  of  the  third  section  took  place  in  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian church,  at  two  o'clock.  The  subject  here  was  "  The  Pulpit  of  the 
Age  ; "  and  the  three  speakers  to  whom  it  was  committed  were  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Parker,  of  London,  Professor  Kidder,  of  Drew  Seminary,  and  the 
Bev.  H.  W.  Beecher.  The  church  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity ;  and 
an  extemporized  meeting,  in  Association  Hall,  at  the  same  time,  and 
addressed  by  the  same  speakers,  was  equally  large.  Dr.  Parker's  paper 
was  exceedingly  racy,  eliciting  frequent  expressions  of  approvaL  He 
took  St.  Paul  as  the  model  preacher,  and  forcibly  sketched  his  traits, 
oonomending  them  to  all  Christian  ministers.  Professor  Kidder  then 
took  up  the  theme  with  a  clear,  didactic  statement  of  the  kind  of  preach- 
ing needed.  Mr.  Beecher*s  address  was  by  turns  earnest,  eloquent, 
tender,  solemn,  spiritual,  and  instructive,— the  audience  being  completely 
carried  away  with  it.  He  dwelt  upon  man's  weakness  and  sin,  and 
God's  sympathy  and  aid  in  Christ,  as  the  two  fi&cts  which  gave  power  to 
the  ministry,  which  he  extolled  as  the  noblest  of  aU  employments. 
The  north  gtdlery  of  the  church  was  filled  with  theological  students  of 
various  denominations,  and  the  effect  upon  them  must  have  been 
eminently  happy. 

At  the  regular  evening  session  at  the  Hall,  the  chief  feature  was  a 
delightfdl  discourse  upon  "  Beligion  in  the  Family,"  read  by  the  Bev. 
J.  C.  Harrison,  of  London.  To  him  succeeded  Dr.  Plumer,  of  Columbia, 
on  the  same  subject.  The  Bev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Patton  also  read  a  paper  on 
'*  Bevivals ; "  and  President  Anderson,  of  Bochester,  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  "  True  Use  of  Wealth." 

Another  section,  (the  fourth,)  from  which  hundreds  went  away,  unable 
to  gain  an  entrance,  was  assembled  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  the 
subject  being  "  Sunday  Schools."  The  Bev.  Dr.  Newton,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Mr.  C.  Beed,  M.P. ;  the  Bev.  N.  Weiss,  of  Paris ;  and  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Vincent,  Senior  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday-School 
Union,  read  essays  or  delivered  speeches.  A  meeting  of  children  was 
also  held  at  the  "  Church  of  the  Disciples,"  which  was  addressed  by  the 
Bev.  N.  Sheshadrai  and  others.  The  first  part  of  what  was  advanced 
by  Mr.  Sheshadrai  was  made  up  of  a  series  of  curious  tales  from  the 
Hindoo  popular  beliefs,  which  especially  interested  and  amused  the 
young  people.  He  lauded — shall  we  say,  of  course  ? — ^the  superiority  of 
India  over  all  the  other  countries  he  had  visited  since  he  left  home,  both 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  the  variety  .and  richness  of  its  natural 
productions.'^ 

(To  he  concluded,) 

*  A  portion  of  Dr.  Stonghton*8  Address  on  *'The  Beligion  s  Belations  of 
England  and  the  United  States/*  above  referred  to,  will  be  found  on  page  89; 
and  part  at  least  of  another  of  the  Essays  read  at  the  Conference  will  be  placed 
before  onr  readers,  when  published  as  finally  revlsfid  by  its  author. 
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AUTOBIOGBAPHY  AND  MEMOIB  OF  THOMAS  GUTHBIE,  DJ).* 

I. 

Tes-title  page  of  this  voltuae  accurately  deseribes  its  contents.  We 
have  here  Dr.  Guthbxe's  own  sketch  of  his  life,  from  childhood  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Disruption,  supplemented  by  Memoirs  of  the  same  period, 
—written,  with  copious  aid  from  his  own  letters,  manuscripts,  and 
published  woxks,  in  a  good  and  easy  style,  in  affectionate  and  reverent 
tone,  and  with  entire  self-forgetiulness,  by  the  eldest  and  the  youngest 
of  bia  six  sons ;  the  whole  dedicated  to  ^e  admirable  woman,  to  whose 
piety,  good-sense,  fidelity,  and  general  capacity  for  her  position,  both 
hXher  and  sons  will  for  ever  acknowledge  their  gratefril  obligations. 

The  Autobiography,  however,  is  not  strictly  what  it  is  ciUled,  and  waa 
intended  to  be.  It  consists  rather  of  its  author's  Beminiscenoes  of  whathad 
be&Uen  him  during  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life ;  and,  as  it  happens,  con* 
eludes  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  secured  his  position  as  the  prince  of 
popular  preachers,  and  had  commenced  those  loving,  painstaking  labours 
among  the  outcast  which  win  best  perpetuate  his  name.  Intermixed  with 
these  records,  the  reader  will  find  a  multitude  of  episodes  about  men  and 
things,  chiefly  of  the  author's  own  time,  a  constant  vein  of  lively  anecdote, 
and  a  stream  of  sagacious  and  pointed  moraL  The  composition  was  neces- 
sarily desultory.  Commenced  about  the  period  when  he'retired  from  regular 
service,  it  seems  that  no  substantial  progress  was  made  with  it  for  some 
three  years;  and  it  was  not  resumed  until  what  may  almost  be  called  his 
dying-days.  A  large  portion  of  it,  dictated  to  his  daughter,  often  in  the 
early  morning,  when  sleep  had  forsaken  his  sick-bed,  was  **  put  together 
by  snatches,  and  at  uncertain  intervals.*'  He  longed  to  finish  it,  and  **  it 
was  literally  the  last  thing  he  worked  at  on  earth." 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  Autobiography,  though  strongly 
remin^g  us,  in  some  respects,  of  those  picturesque  narratives  which  the 
**  Early  Methodist  Preachers "  were  wont  to  relate,  is  the  record  of  a 
brave,  benevolent,  and  busy  man,  such  as  most  of  them,  *<  after  their 
kind,"  were,  but  bom  in  a  country  that  may  be  said  to  be  still  blessedly 
foreign,  a  man,  too,  living  and  working  under  very  different  conditions.  So, 
also,  as  to  another  recent  Autobiography,  with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
as  well  as  contrasted, — that  of  the  venerable  Thomas  Jackson.  In  this 
latter,  it  is  true,  there  is  nothing  that  more  strongly  strikes  a  Methodist 
reader  than  the  scarcity  of  detail  as  to  its  author's  innermost  rehgious 
fife.  The  story  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  of  conscious  forgiveness  of  sins, 
once  told, — ^told  in  the  plainest  and  most  matter-of-fact  manner, — all  the 
rest  is  taken  for  granted.  The  *'  little  child  "  abode  in  Christ,  just  as  St. 
John  teaches  every  believer  to  abide,  and  growth  and  maturity  followed  as 
of  course.  But,  in  the  case  before  us,  M  is  taken  for  granted.  There  is 
not  a  trace  even  of  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  Divine  grace. 
There  is  demonstration  that  it  was  early  and  effectuaL  It  is  sure  also  that 
the  instmotion  and  example  of  his  home  led  primarily  to  it.  Probably  his 

*  ■'  Autobiography  of  Thomas  Oathrie,  DJD.,  and  Memoir  by  his  Sons,  Hev. 
David  E.  Quthrie  aodCharles  J.  Qnthrie,  M.A."  In  Two  Yolames.  Vol.  I.London : 
W.IsbisterandCk).    1874. 
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godly  iator*  under  whose  oare  he  wm  sent  to  college,  was  another 
powerfal  agency  for  good.  Bat  here  the  writers  of  the  Memoir  shall 
speak  for  themselves.  After  a  reference  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Gnthrie's 
father,  they  thns  proceed  :— 

"  This  event,  Mr.  GnthrielB  first  great  sorrow,  seems  to  hare  made  a  deep  and 
bstiiig  impTenion  on  him.  Eternity  brought  near,  aod  the  power  of  futh  in  a 
Sayiour  to  Bostainin  nature's  extremity,  had  a  quickening  effect  on  his  own  spirit. 
He  was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  being  liGensed  to  preach  the  QcspeL  His  Levi 
waa  awed  and  made  tender  by  affliction,  just  when  his  hand  was  on  the  pulpit 
door. 

"  To  some  readers  of  his  Autobiography  it  may  be  matter  of  surprise,  and  to 
others  of  regret,  that  Dr.  Guthrie  has  given  no  account  there  of  the  origin  of  his 
spiritual  life,  nor  indicated  the  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  the  holy 
ministry.  The  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  Autobiography  was  written — 
making  it  necessarily  firagmentary  and  incomplete— must  be  kept  in  view;  bat  in 
so  £ur  as  it  is  destitute  of  subjective  matter,  this  was  entirely  chaxacteriatic  of  the 
writer.  His  fjaith  was  so  buoyant,  his  whole  mental  tone  so  healthful,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  freed  from  many  of  those  doubts  and  despondencies  which  make  up 
a  large  part  of  some  men*s  religious  experience.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
not  given  to  mental  or  spiritual  analysis;  nor,  indeed,  till  his  last  illness,  did  he 
ever  speak  much  of  his  own  sj^tnal  history.  It  is  true,  the  oonversation  of  few 
men  was  more  thoroughly  seasoned  with  religion  than  his ;  every  subject  bo 
touched  upon  was  looked  at  from  a  religiouB  point  of  view ;  yet  he  Beld<Mn  originated 
what  is  ordinarily  called  religious  conversation,  and  still  lees  waa  he  given  to 
'open  his  mind '  to  others— to  tell  of  the  ebbs  and  flows  of  his  inner  life.  At  no 
period,  so  far  as  is  known,  did  he  keep  any  record  of  his  spiriiual  experience;  his' 
Journal  while  a  student  in  Paris — the  only  journal  he  ever  kept— contains,  as  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  quote  from  it,  a  record  of  his  external  life— no  more. 

''  Of  the  history  of  Ids  inner  life,  we  Uins  know  but  little.  There  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  either  singular  or  startling  circumstances  attending  his  oonvendon, 
nor  did  he  ever  indicate  what  special  instrumentality  the  Spirit  of  God  employed 
in  leading  him  to  a  choice  for  Christ.  His  own  case,  however,  may  not  improbl^>ly 
have  been  in  his  mind  when  penning  the  latter  portion  of  the  following  passage : — 

'* '  On  these  subjects,  the  experience  of  saints  is  widely  different.  Some  can  fix 
the  time— giving  day  and  date,  the  hour,  the  providence,  the  place,  the  text,  the 
preacher,  and  all  the  memorable  and  ever-interesting  dieumatanoes  aasodaied 
with  their  conversion.  Able  to  trace  the  succesaive  steps,  and  relate  the  whole 
progress  of  their  conversion,  they  can  say  with  David, '  Come  and  hear,  all  ye  that 
fear  God,  and  I  will  declare  what  He  hath  done  for  my  soul.'  It  is  not  so,  how* 
ever,  with  all,  or  perhaps  with  most.  Unconscious  of  the  change  when  it  b^an, 
they  knew  not  when  or  how  it  happened.  And  thus,  with  many,  the  dawn  ck 
grace  resembles,  in  more  respects  than  one,  the  dawn  of  day.  It  is  with  the 
spiritual  dawn  of  many,  with  the  breaking  of  their  eternal  day,  with  their  first 
emotions  of  desire  and  of  ahum,  as  with  that  £fdnt  and  feeble  streak  which 
brightened,and widened, andspread,  tiUit  biased  intoa  brilliant  sky.'"*  (P.270>2.) 

The  testing  death-bed  is  alluded  to  in  this  extract.  Not  always^ 
freqnently  not  in  any  sense — a  test  of  piety,  yet  when,  in  any  sense, 
it  becomes  one,  it  is  conolnsiye ;  and  the  story  of  Dr.  Qnthrie's  last  days 
has  already  been  told  in  this  Magazin6.f  We  were  there.  But  we  onoe 
saw  a  sight  even  more  assuring  than  that.  It  was  the  hour  of  family 
worship  on  a  Sunday  night,  and  we  sang,— nay,  not  Ae,  for  ho  could  not 
sing,  but  only  make  his  own  assenting  noise, — toe  sang  the  hymn 
of  Augustus  Toplady,  taking  with  us  the  words  with  which  so  many 

*  ''  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  p.  287,  t  In  the  number  for  Miny,  1878. 
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miDioitf  of  GfanstianBt  in  ereiy  Ifiad,  are  wont  to  *'tiim  nnio  the  Lord  " 
lh6ir''Boek,''evaiLth6£yerla8ti]ig<' Book  of  Ages."  His  hand  eovered  his 
free;  bat  horn  between  the  thin,  long  fingers,  the  tears  of  penitent  and 
Reading  and  prevailing  fedth  welled  forth,  and  watered  onr  barren  soul. 
And  we  ntnst  digress  to  tell— for  "  it  is  good  to  be  A^ftf"— -how  Candlish, 
a  year  before  he  died«  after  a  life-long  opposition  to  the  nse  in  Divine 
wonhip  of  nninsphred  hymns,  abandoned  his  prejndiees,  in  deference  to 
tiie  judgment  of  his  ehnrch ;  how  the  first  hymn  given  ont  by  him  from 
bis  own  pnlpii,  was  the  same  "new,  eternal  song"  of  refdge  in  the 
'^Bock  of  Ages ;"  and  how  the  hard-headed  preacher,  and  hard-handed 
polemic,  melted  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  time  could  not>peak  for  weeping. 
It  is  by  no  means  onr  object  to  go  into  the  details  of  Dr.  Qnthrie's 
history.    Everybody  knows  it,  as  a  whole.    We  pnrpose  rather  to  give 
fOfih  tastes  of  the  qnahty  of  this  book  asmayinterest  andprofit  onr  readers. 
Dr.  Gnthrie  expresses  his  regret  that  he  was  nnable  to  trace  any  con- 
nection between  his  fionily  and  the  covenanting  martyr  James  Qntbrie,  also 
anative  of  Forfarshire,  whose  head  is  memorialized  on  the  Martyrs*  ICona- 
ment  in  the  Greyfriars  ehorchyaid  at  Edinburgh,  as  '*  Famous  Onthrie's 
Head;*'  andhisconsin  WOliam,  of  whose  "  predonsbook, « The  Trial  of  a 
Saving  Interest  in  Ghxist,*  the  great  Dr.  Owen  said,  on  one  occasion,  taking 
'  a  little  gSt  copy  *  of  it  ont  of  his  pocket,  *  It  is  my  Vade-meeum,  and  I  cany 
it  and  the  Sedan  New  Testament  still  about  me.    I  have  wrote  sevenJ 
foHoSy  bat  there  is  more  divinity  in  it  than  in  them  alL'  '*  But  the  wish  to 
diseover  this  relationship,  Dr.  Ghitbrie  avows,  did  him  good*    He  writes : 
*'I  am  conscious  that  the  idea  and  probability  of  this  has  had  a  happy 
influence  on  my  public  Hfe,  in  determining  me  to  contend,  and  sufier  If 
need  be,  for  the  rights  of  Christ's  crown,  and  the  liberties  of  His  Church.** 
Tet,  as  the  Memoir  suggests,  *'  The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  William  Guthrie's  appearance,  eloquence,  and  character  read  almost 
as  if  they  were  a  description"  of  the  Guthrie  of  our  times.    We  quote 
tibis  ancient  portrait : — 

"Hii  perBon  was  tall  and  dender,  his  countenance  of  a  fine  cast  between  the 
grave  and  dieerfiil.  His  livelinefls  of  imagmation  made  his  convenation  very 
varied  and  interestiiig ;  and  he  could  with  eqnal  ease  throw  a  gleam  of  cheerfal- 
neu  over  the  eoantenanoes  of  his  MendB,  and  sink  them  in  deepest  thonght^  by 
the  alternate  fiwetlonsnen  and  gravity  of  his  remarkB. 

**  His  gifbi  were  great— strong  natnral  parts,  a  clear  head,  and  a  wmnd  heart 
Hii  voice  was  of  the  best  sort^  load,  and  yet  managed  with  charming  cadences  and 
devatioos ;  his  oratory  singidar,  and  by  it  he  was  master  of  the  paadons  of  his 
hearers.  His  action  in  preaching  was  more  than  ordinary,  yet  it  was  all  decent 
and  taking  in  him.    But  the  peculiar  charm  in  his  sermons  was  the  glow  of 

eraogelical  feeling  and  sentiment  which  pervaded  the  whole The  pointedneas 

and  adaptation  of  his  illnstrations  sent  home  to  the  plainest  understandings  the 
troths  which  he  ezponnded.  From  the  treasures  of  God's  Word  he  brought  forth 
things  new  and  old,  and  his  invention  and  power  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
malCTials  he  had  to  work  upon.  Ko  wonder  then  that  his  popularity  as  a  preacher 
was  great 

"  No  diflTcrence  in  Church  opinions  could  destroy  that  love  he  had  for  all  men.** 
(P.  260.) 

Dr.  Outhxie's  ancestors  are  painted  as  none  but  he  could  paint.  There 
is  a  clever,  scheming,  great-grand&ther,  on  the  paternal  side,  who 
Bpm^i  to  niake  money  by  joiningin  the  BebelHon  of  1710»  but  waa  foiled ; 
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but  who,  in  1745,  helped  to  right  a  wronged  minister,  find  met  with  a 
visible  reward  accordingly;  and  there  are  a  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, whoserportraits  we  should  like  to  giye  at  length.  Of  the  former 
we  are  told : — 

"  Nothing  in  my  thonghtleflB  bc^hood  erer  impreaied  me  so  mneh  ss  the  lerer- 
enee  with  which  he  approached  God,  even  in  saying  a  giace  at  meals.  What  a 
contrast  his  devont  manner  to  the  brief,  hurried,  mumbling, '  For  what  we  are  to 
receive.  Lord,  make  us  thankfhV  or  some  such  curt  expression,  1  have  so  often 
heard  at  the  table  in  England,  and  from  the  lips  even  of  her  clergy  !  When  all 
had  taken  their  seats,  and  were  widting  in  solemn  silence,  he  slowly  uncovered 
his  hoary  locks  of  the  cap  he  wore  in  the  house ;  and,  slightly  throwing  back  his 
head,  with  his  open  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  implor^  a  blessing  on  the  meal,*— 
his  voioe  and  uplifted  eyes  tremulous  with  age,  and  his  oonntenanee  wearing  an 
expression  of  profound  devotion."  (Pp.  12, 18.) 

Of  the  grandmother,  "  bowed  and  almost  blind  from  the  time  I 
remember,"  all  stood  in  awe.  Yet,  there  was  a  bright  side  of  her,  as  of 
ns  all,  as  we  shall  see : — 

"  Though  my  venerable  ancestress  could  not  be  said  by  gentleness  and  amia- 
bility to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  Qod  her  Saviour,--a  thing  desirable  in  all,  but 
especially  beautifiil  in  woman,— she  was,  notwithstanding,  a  woman  of  genuine 
though  rather  stem  piety.  For  many  long  years  down  to  her  death,  she  fieted 
one  whole  day  each  week,  spending  most  of  the  time  in  prayer  and  secret  devotions. 
That  she  might  not  be  disturbed,  nor  have  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  household 
interrupt  her  communion  with  God,  she  was  accustomed  to  retire  to  some  of  the 
out-houses  of  the  farm ;  and  I  remember  of  being  told  by  one  of  my  parishioners 
in  Arbirlot,  who  had  been  a  serrant  lassie  at  Knowhead,  in  Menmuir,  my  giand> 
fikther*s  farm,  that  many  was  the  coin  she  got  from  him,  all  unknown  to  her 
mistress — ^who  certainly  would  not  have  approved  of  such  extravagance —for 
watching  by  the  door  of  the  house  where  she  was  fasting  and  praying,  so  that  none 
might  interrupt  her.  This  singular  and  severe  exercise  of  religion,  dating  from 
the  death  of  an  infant  she  lost,  was  supposed  to  be  somehow  or  other  connected 
with  that  event  But  nobody  really  knew.  The  mystery  lies  buried  in  her  grave, 
for  such  was  the  reverence  and  awe  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  children,  that 
none  of  them,  not  even  my  &ther,  her  own  and  her  husband*s  favourite  son,  ever 
ventured  to  pry  into  her  secret  This,  however,  is  pretty  plain,— that  to  this 
remarkable  woman,  we  Guthrios  largely  owe  the  decision  of  character  and  deter- 
mination of  purpose,  of  which,  unless  other  people  are  mistaken,  we  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  share ;  a  valuable  inheritance  certainly,  especially  when  controlled 
and  guided  by  the  grace  of  God.**  (Pp.  14, 15.) 

There  are  like  notices  of  the  mother's  parents,  who  *'  were  eminent  for 
piety,"  and  "  mnoh  esteemed  by  the  ministers  of  the  town."  Of  Mr. 
Blair,  one  of  these  ministers,  a  story  is  told,  whieh  has  a  speoial  interest 
for  us : —  * 

"  Mather,  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  John  Wesley's  staff,  was  a  native  of 
Brechin.  Having  been  induced,  when  a  mere  youth,  to  join  the  army  of  Prince  Charlie, 
he  hod  fled  to  !]^gland  to  hide  himself  and  escape  the  fate  of  other  rebels  after  the 
Jacobite  cause  was  wrecked  on  Gulloden  Moor.  Long  years  afterwards,  he  returned 
to  Brechin  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.  During  his  sojourn  there,  the  communion 
was  to  be  dispensed  in  the  parish  church.  He  desired  to  join  with  God*s  people 
in  observing  that  ordinance ;  but  fearing  that  his  being  a  Methodist  and  an 
Arminian  might  be  a  bar  in  his  way,  he  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Blair,  saying, 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  be  admitted  by  him  to  the  Lord's  table,  if  the  people 
of  Brechin  would  not  object ;  whereupon  Blair,  though  himself  a  stanch 
Calvinist  and  Presbyterian,  rising  above  all  petty  and  sectarian  feelings,  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  would  admit  and  welcome  him  as  a  brother  in  Christy  though 
the  whole  town  should  otgect"  (P.  16.)  ^  . 
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Dr.  Ghilliiie's  fathfir  li«oaiiie  ehkf  of  his  natire  town  of  Bfediin. 
msnied  early  and  rery  iriaeij,  and  brought  ap  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  Thomas  was  the  yonngest  hat  one.  "  The  Sabbath,"  writes  this 
Utter,  **  was  very  strictly  observed  in  my  father's  house ;  no  Ion,  or 
Isvify,  or  weeh-day  amusements  were  allowed ;  and  we  would  indeed 
almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  piofEUie  swearing  as  of  whistling  on  the 
Lord's  day."    And  again  :^ 

"la  these  old  Scotch  nunnan  there  aighi  be,  and  indeed  wii,  a  strictneaB 
vUdi  gave  a&  air  of  sererity  to  the  obaemiice  of  Sunday,  bat  in  the  daties  we 
eve  other  ie  God  or  man,  it  is  ercr  better  to  lean  to  the  side  of  scropoloiianeaB 
thaa  laxity :  and  I  migr  remark  here,  that  Scotland  and  her  children  owe  mnch 
to  (he  manner  in  which  th^  were  (ang^t  to  remember  the  Sabbath-day  and  keep 
it  holy.  All  thiB  preaching,  and  catechiziog,  and  reading,  whereby  the  people 
aeqaixed  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  gxand  truths  of  the  Divine  Word,  and 
even  the  profounder  questions  of  theology,  contributed  much,  I  beUere,  to  their 
theo^tfdl  and  hitellcctnal  cast  of  mind,  and  to  their  national  and  prorerbial 
•  hardheadedneBB,'  as  it  has  been  called ;  and,  though  this  strict  Sshbath  obsenranoe 
was  Bot»  and  ceald  not  be,  Teiy  agreeable  to  the  volatile  temperament  of  the 
yooag^  it  was  the  means  of  training  them  to  those  habita  of  patient  endursnoe, 
obedience,  and  self-denial,  to  which,  as  much  as  to  their  good  school  education, 
•Seotamen  owed  their  saccess  when  they  went  forth,  in  rivalry  with  the  natives  of 
1  and  Irelandy  to  puah  thur  fortunes  in  the  world."  (F)p.20,  21.) 


And,  once  more,  in  these  days  of  extreme  theories  about  the  rejoieing* 
day  which  "  the  Lord"— the  Lord  Christ—'*  hath  made ; "  we  must  quote 
the  following  :— 

"  Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and  for  the  rirtuas  and  pith 
of  the  people,  fhmr  leanings  nowadays  are  all  the  other  way.  iind  this^  especially 
so  far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  is  without  excuse.  In  my  eariy  days,  besides 
the  Mstorical  parts  of  Scripture— with  all  the  stirring  incidents,  and  marvellous 
miiacles^  and  bloody  battles  of  which,  as  related  in  GenesiB,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  and  Samuel,  I  became,  for  lack  of  otfier  stirring  and  comprehensible 
reading,  quite  fiuniliar— almost  the  only  book  we  possessed  interesting  to  young 
minds  was  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  For  the  possession  of  this,  an  old  copy,  illus- 
trated by  rough  and  grotesque  woodprints  of  Christian  with  his  staff,  and  Giant 
Despair  with  lus  bludgeon,  and  Mr.  Greatheart  with  his  sword,  my  next  brother 
and  I  had  a  oontenUon  every  Sabbath.  If  the  Lord'Ss  di^  was  a  weariness  to  us, 
ss  it  undoubtedly  was,  the  blame  lay  not  with  it,  but  with  those  who  did  not  pro- 
vide reaUng  and  discourses  suited  to  the  young.  With  the  variety,  and  piquan^, 
and  attractiveness  of  books  nowadays  provided  for  Sabbath  uae^  thue  is  no  excuse 
for  people,  whether  old  or  youngs  seeking  ralaxaUon  in  museunu^  or  public 
l^ens,  or  Sunday  excvsions,  or  saying  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  weariness,  and 
wishing  it  were  over. 

"As  to  the  plea  set  up  for  Sabbath  walks  and  excunions  for  the  sake  of  health 
by  the  working  classes,  there  Is  no  truth  in  it.  If  women  would  spend  less  on 
finely,  and  men  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  they  could  spare  an  hour  or  two  eveiy 
day  for  more  than  all  the  relaxation  which  health  requires.  Besides,  I  leel 
certain  tixat  statistics,  which  have  no  bias  to  either  side,  would  show  that  the 
good  old  Scottish  way  of  hallowing  the  Lord's  day  is  most  fiivourable  to  morals, 
and  health,  and  length  of  days;  tibat  Sabbath  keepers  have  happier  houses  and 
longer  lires  than  Sabbath  brei^ers;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  'godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  lifb  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come.' '  (Pp.  22,  28.) 

We  hnrry  over  the  period  of  infancy,  and  childhood,  and  earlier 
edncation,  with  just  one  extract : — 
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*'  Having  leamed  our  letteifly  and  some  tmali  agrUablw  printed  on  a  fly-ehaet  of 
the  Shorter  Catechinn,  we  were  at  once  paieed  into  the  Book  of  Froverbe.  In  the 
olden  time  this  was  the  onirerBal  custom  in  all  the  common  schools  in  Scotland, 
a  custom  that  should  nerer  have  been  abandoned.  That  book  is  without  a  rival 
for  beginners,  containing  quite  a  repertory  of  monosyllables  and  pure  Saxon — 
'  English  undefiled.'  Take  this  paaaage,  for  example,  where,  with  one  excepUon, 
every  word  is  formed  of  a  single  syllable^  and  belongs  to  the  Saxon  tongue^ — 
'  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go :  and  whan  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
from  it'  What  a  contrast  to  the  silly  trash  of  modem  schoolbooks  for  beginnersy 
with  such  sentences  as,  'Tom  has  a  dog;'  'The  Cat  is  good ;'  'The  Ck»w  has  a 
calf!' 

**  While  learning  the  art  of  reading  by  the  Book  of  Proverbii,  we  had  our  minds 
stored  with  the  highest  moral  truths;  and,  by  sage  advices  applicable  to  all  the 
ages  and  departments  of  life,  the  branch,  while  it  was  supple,  receiyed  a  bent  la 
a  direction  highly  fi&vourable  to  foture  well-doing  and  success  in  Ufe.  The 
patience,  prudence,  foresight,  and  economy  which  used  to  characterize  Sootdimen, 
— ^giving  occasion  to  the  saying,  'a  canny  Scot^'— 4nd  by  which  th^  were  so 
often  able  to  rise  in  the  world  and  distance  all  competitors  in  the  race  of  lifo,  was 
to  a  large  extent  due  to  their  being  thus  engrained  in  youth  and  childhood  with 
the  practical  wisdom  enshrined  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs."  (Pp.  88, 29.) 

When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  sent,  in  charge  of  his  tuior» 
Mr*  Simpson»  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh.  And  this  was  how  ho*- 
a  well*conneoted  Scotch  youth-— was  wont  to  fare  :— 

"  The  habits  of  students  then  were  fonned  on  a  mudi  less  expensive  scale  than 
thoy  are  now.  Our  one  apartment  was  bedroom,  parlour,  and  study.  For  it> 
with  coals,  attendance,  and  cookingi  we  only  paid  five  or  six  shillings  a  week.  We 
lived  in  Biisto  Street*  Our  landlady  was  a  highly  respectable  woman,  the 
widow  of  a  bankers  clerk,  whose  children,  wisely  and  pioiuly  trained  at  home, 
fought  their  way  up  through  their  straitened  circnmstsnoes  to  affluent  and  highly 
respectable  positions. 

"  With  the  exception  of  some '  swells,'  few  students  had  ampler  accommodation 
than  ours,  and  our  Uving  was  on  a  par  with  our  lodgings—the  usual  bill  of  fore 
being  tea  once,  oatmeal  porridge  twice  a  day,  and  for  dinner,  fresh  herring  and 
potatoes.  I  don't  think  we  indulged  in  butchers'  meat  more  than  twice  during 
the  whole  flnt  session  at  college ;  nor  that»  apart  from  the  expense  of  fees,  books^ 
and  what  my  tutor  receiyed,  I  cost  my  fother  more  than  £10.  Though  not 
luxuriously  brought  up  at  home,  this  was  too  great  a  change  perhaps  for  a  grow- 
ing  boy,  who  shot  up  into  six  feet  two  and  a  hidf  inches  without  the  shoes  by  the 
time  he  was  seyenteen  yean  of  age.  Neyertheless,  it  is  better  for  boys  to  be  ao 
tiained  than  taught^  on  the  John  Bull  system,  to  make  a  god  of  thdr  belly.  My 
expenses  were  Ugher  in  the  two  succeeding  sessions^  when  I  had  diflfersnt  tuton, 
and  lived  in  better  lodgings;  but  even  then,  and  afterwards  when,  during  the 
last  seven  yean  I  spent  at  the  University,  I  ceased  to  be  under  tuton»  they  were 
much  less  than  is  common  nowadays.  One  winter,  six  of  us  had  a  common 
table,  and  we  used  to  make  up  for  the  outlay  of  occasional  snppera,  by  dinnen  of 
potatoes  and  ox  livens  which  we  reckoned  oost  us  only  three  halfoenoe  a  head." 
(Pp.  46, 47.) 

Beyond  "  the  departments  of  Am  and  fighting,**  he  tails  vs,  he  "was 
no  ways  distinguished  at  college.*'  His  illustrations  of  his  skUl  in  both 
are  in  his  best  style.  Tot  though  he  did  not  excel,  he  seems,  by  the 
time  he  left  college,  to  haye  picked  up  a  fair  share  of  knowledge,  and  to 
haye  oultiyated  that  art  of  learning  men  and  things  which  afterwards 
did  him  such  good  servioe. 

A  four  years*  course  of  theological  training  followed ;  and  then,  for  two 
years,  he  awaited  the  period  when  the  law  of  the  Church  permitted  him 
to  be  licensed  as  a  preacher.    He  says, 
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**  In  fhsMA  tvo  younB*  I  reinnied  to  the  UidTezsity,  seudag  the  opportnnitj  ef 
tiodjing  sabjeets  bejond  the  leqiiiremaits  of  Ghuch  Uw  and  the  usual  ooune  of 
miniBtera;  snish,  for  example,  as  oheiniatzy,  aiiatoiny,  and  iiataral  hUtozy ;  therein 
enlaigiiig  my  mind  and  addiiig  to  my  stores  of  knowledge.  What  I  thus  gained 
at  the  end,  perhaps  oompenaated  for  what,  in  consequence  of  my  youth,  I  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  my  ooune.  I  lost  the  metaphysics,  but  gained  the  physics ;  and 
pechapa,  so  to  as  common  sense,  power  of  oonTenation,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  power  of  popular  addreas  on  the  pUitfonn  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  concerned, 
thai  was  a  good  bargain.*  (P.  64.) 

Now  he  had  to  wait  for  a  living, — ^for  the  opportnnity  of  even  startiiig 
on  tiie  career  of  life.  Patronage  was  the  oorse  of  Scotland  then,  as, 
thoQgh  with  some  qnalificationB,  and  with  some  hope  of  its  speedy 
aboUilon,  it  is  still.  He,  himself,  had  some  political  influence,  and 
might  hope  for  early  preferment.  Others,  possessed  of  no  snoh  advantage, 
occupied  themselves,  nntil  chance  shonld  favonr  them,  as  tntors. 

**  TUs  qr>tam,  so  ihr  as  atodents  were  ooneemed,  had  but  one  redeeming 
fleataia  ^Tfanmi^  it,  boorudi  cubs  were  Ueked  into  shi^,  and  vulgarly-bred  lads 
aequiied  the  mannen  of  gantlemen;  for  moat  of  those  who  had  the  minisixy  in 
view  eonld  obtain  the  Ihvour  of  a  patron  in  no  other  way  than  by  becoming  tutors 
in  gentlemen's  and  noblemen's  &milie0.  Few  had  the  political  influence  which 
made  it  nnnecesaary  for  me  to  seek  access  to  the  Church  in  that  way.  The  eonse* 
iioenee  waa  that  almost  all  divinity  students  were  eager  to  get  tutonhlps.  In  this 
capaciiy--'«Btering  the  houses  of  landed  gentlemen,  associating  there  with  people 
ef  caUivated  baldti,  and  becoming  in  a  eense  members  of  the  fhmily— ihey, 
however  humble  their  origin,  acquired  those  eoarteous  and  genteel  maimers  iHiieh 
were  mon  the  chaxaeteristio  of  the  ministers  of  my  early  days  than  they  are  of 
their  aaeoeeBon."  (P.  56.) 

Dr.  Guthrie  tells  ns  this  old  system  is  now  abandoned,  and  proceeds  :-> 

"It  la  not  eaqr  te  know  how  to  supply  the  want  of  these  tntofships,  in  order 
to  educate  in  polite  maaBera  those  candidates  for  the  ministry  who  hate  come 
from  the  lower  daaNs  of  sodetj.  Short  of  a  moral  erime,  nothing  is  more 
offensive  In  a  minister  than  vulgarity;  nnlees,  indeed,  it  be  whoi  they  swing 
over  to  the  other  aide,  and  we  have  vulgar  gentility  and  a  pompons  afftctation 
ef  high  breeding.  With  my  own  ears  I  heard  an  Independent  minister  in 
Fjigland — a  very  fine  gentloman,  with  his  ring  and  well-arruiged  hair— deeming 
meal  a  veiy  vul^  tenn,  speak  of  the  widow's  barrel  of  'flour,'  when  referring  to 
her  who  had  the  erase  of  oil  and  band  of  meal  ;  and  to  my  old  ooun^  nrigh- 
booriiood  thoe  came  a  Seoeder  yenth  affiseting  such  refinement  that»  while  some 
of  his  worthy  ptedeeeaKna  would  have  called  children  iatrfis,  he  9oke  ef  them  as 
'thoie  sweet  and  Interaathig  Upeds  that  caU  man  father  I '"  (P.  57.) 

*'Boii^  diamonds,  as  some  are  called  '*— this  is  Dr.  Onthrie's  con- 
dading  deliverance  on  this  subject — "  are  better  than  Bristol  stones,  but 
polished  ones  better  than  either." 

His  general  Judgment*  as  to  this  period  of  his  history,  and  on  the 
topics  which  the  review  of  it  saggested  to  him,  vras  fireqtiently  and 
emphatioally  given  dmnng  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  being  recorded  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  commtmiiy. 
**  The  Ohnroh  of  Scotland,"  he  writes,  '<  reqnires  her  students  to  study 
literature  and  philosophy  for  four  years,  and  divinity  for  other  four ;  "-^ 
(Is  the  ourriculum  of  our  denominational  Colleges  any  thing  like 

*  It  a^^ears  from  Hr.  Gnthrie's  class-tickets  that  the  latter  of  the  **two 
yean  **  was  1825*26,  when  he  was  already  a  preacher. 
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snffioient?) — ''and  even  after  ihiB,  no  young  man  is  licensed  io  preadh, 
nor  any  licentiate  ordained  to  the  ministry,  till  he  has  given  proof  of  his 
fitness,  by  delivering  a  certain  nnmber  of  discourses  before  the  Presby- 
tery,"— (Do  our  Probationers  preach  frequently  enough  before  experienced 
and  competent  ministers,  and  are  these  latter  always,  while  "  swift  to 
heary"  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  pronouncing  their  decision?) — "  and  sub- 
mitting to  an  examination  by  them  also  on  all  the  subjects  he  has 
studied  during  his  eight  years  at  the  University.  No  profession 
requires  so  long,  and  few  so  costly,  an  apprenticeship ; " — (Do  aU  the 
young  men  in  our  colleges  remember, — the  majority  of  them,  we  know« 
giatefdlly  do, — when  tempted  to  chafe  under  discipline,  at  whose  cost,  gene- 
rally speaking,  ihet/,  if  competent  for  their  work,  are  in  process  of 
introduction  to  positions  of  high  social  respectability  ?) — '*  which,"  he 
goes  on  to  remark— 

"  Makes  it  all  (he  more  dlBgracefiil  that,  with  a  preparation  lo  great,  ministers 
ahoold  QBoallj  receive  a  payment  so  small ;  sUirvinffa  being  a  better  name  than 
UvinffB  for  many  of  th^  ohaiges.  Some  gentlemen  pay  their  French  cooks,  and 
many  merchants  their  clerks,  a  laiger  salary  than  he  receives  who  has  ehaige  of 
their  souls,  and  in  whom  they  expect  the  piety  of  an  apostle,  the  accomplishments 
of  a  scholar,  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Look  at  my  own  case  :  it  occnpied  me  eight  years  to  ran  my  regular  cnmea- 
Inm.  I  attended  the  university,  as  I  have  mentioned,  for  two  additional  yean 
before  I  became  a  licentiate,  and  other  five  years  elapsed  before  I  obtained  a 
presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  and  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  Arbirlot. 
Here  were  fifteen  years  of  my  life  spent— the  greater  part  of  them  at  no  small  cost 
-—qualifying  myself  for  a  profession  which,  for  all  that  time,  yielded  me  nothing 
for  my  maintenance. 

V  The  inadequate  means  of  creditably  supporting  themselves  and  their  fitadlies 
of  which  most  ministers  have  to  complain,  is  a  vezy  serious  matter,--threatening, 
in  an  enteipriaing  and  commercial  and  wealthy  countiy  such  as  ours,  to  drain 
away  talent  from  the  pulpit,  and,  through  the  weakness  of  its  ministry,  bring 
contempt  on  religion;  worse  still,  perhaps,  to  make  good  the  sage  remark  of 
Matthew  Heniy — ^'a  scandalous  maintenance  makes  a  scandalous  ministiy.' "  (P.  60.) 

We  must  forbear  to  quote  Dr.  Guthrie's  story  of  the  agonies  of  his 
*'  Popular  Discourse,"  in  other  words,  his  furst  trial-sermon  in  puhliCf 
when  he  ascended  the  pulpit  of  the  old  Cathedral  church  of  Brechin. 
His  first  effort  was  in  private,  and  before  the  Presbytery.  It  is  preserved 
in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume,  and  is  a  plain,  sensible  Methodist  sermon, 
in  the  language,  however,  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  full  of  application 
and  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  of  evangelical  fervour;  but  in  no 
degree  reminding  the  reader  of  the  characteristics  of  his  later  preaching. 
In  the  same  Appendix  is  judiciously  published  one  of  his  later  discourses, 
and  the  contrast  is  very  striking.  He  studied  long,  and  worked  hard,  to  find 
out  in  what  his  strength  consisted,  and  with  wonderful  judgment  set  himself 
to  the  best  use  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  On  any  strict  and  soientifio 
definition,  indeed,  he  was  by  no  means  a  great  preacher;  but  he  dis- 
covered what  his  true  bent  and  highest  force  were.  He  could  not,  any 
better  than  thousands  of  men,  nor  as  well  as  hundreds,  deal  with  some 
long,  connected  and  comprehensive  passage  of  Scriptare ;  he  was  not 
even  handy  in  his  manipulation  of  a  text.  It  seemed  as  though,  when 
he  set  himself  to  the  anatomy  of  his  topic,  to  explanation,  exposition, — 
anything  like  sermonizing,— -the  latent  spirit  of  the  text,  like  another 
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Frankensiein,  started  np  before  him*  and  without  appalling,  for  an  instant, 
bis  fearless  genins,  took  quick  control  of  bis  powers,  possessed  him  not 
with  nuuiy  ideas,  bat  with  one  or  two  obyions,  fagiiliar  thoughts,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  sentiments,  and  set  him  a-disoonrsing,  as  he  only  could 
disoonrse. 

60  httle  space  is  left,  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  index  the  re- 
maining topics  of  the  book.  Bjs  father's  politioal  influence  soon  procured 
him  the  offer  of  a  living,  but  it  was  understood  that,  if  he  took  it,  he 
must  identify  himself  with  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church,  and  to 
this  his  oonscienoe  could  not  submit.  It  was  then  that,  anxious  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  chemistry  and  natural  history ,  he  spent  a  winter  in 
Paris,  as  a  student,  at  the  Sorbonne.  We  have  a  lively  account  of  his 
journey  thither  by  way  of  London,  and  copious  extracts  from  a  diaiy  he 
kept  when  there.  In  addition  to  his  other  pursuits,  he  walked  the 
hospitals,  and  learned  surgery.  On  his  return,  he  was  again,  and  for  a 
like  reason,  disi^pointed  of  preferment  which  seemed  to  be  within 
his  reaeh.  But,  just  at  this  thne,  an  elder  brother,  a  banker,  unex- 
pectedly died,  and  until  a  junior  should  become  of  age,  our  young 
licentiate  undertook  the  charge  of  the  business.  This,  he  records,  was 
not  the  least  yaluable  part  of  his  training  and  education.  He  continued 
to  preach,  as  occasion  served,  sometimes  out  of  doors. 

At  last,  in  1829,  he  was  presented  by  the  Crown  to  the  parish  of 
Aibirlot,  whose  "  shores  are  washed  by  the  Gexman  Ocean ; "  "  and  to  this 
position  of  my  first  parish,*'  he  writes, "  where  for  seven  years  I  was  familiar 
with  the  great  ocean  in  all  its  ever-changing  phases,  is  due,  no  doubt, 
the  numerous  allusions  to  it  which  occur  in  my  sermons  and  speeches.*' 
He  found  in  his  people  '*  a  congregation  of  intelligent  and  most  attentive 
hearers."  And  mark  his  comment  on  this : — "  The  tree  is  known  by  its 
finiit, — ^the  preacher  by  his  people ;  for  whenever  I  have  found  it  dif&oult 
to  awaken  and  arrest  the  attention  of  an  audience  lolling  at  their  ease, 
and  wearing  in  their  iacBB  an  air  of  duU  indifference,  I  did  not  need  any 
one  to  tell  me  that  their  usual  Sabbaths  were  a  weariness, — their  min- 
iflier  a  poor,  uninteresting  preacher.  And  much  have  they  to  answer 
lor,  who,  devoting  too  Mttle  time  and  labour  to  their  sermons,  indulge 
their  taste,  some  for  literature,  and  others  for  laziness,  at  the  expense  of 
tbehr  people's  souls  1 "  And  again  we  quote :  *«  I  was  made  for  Arbirlot, 
not  Arbirlot  for  me ;  and  so,  on  finding  that  there  was  great  need  of  a 
'  ehuroh,  on  condition  that  it  was  built,  I  waived  my  right  to  a  new 
His  description  of  the  rickety  old  house  which  was  dignified 
with  this  name,  is  in  his  best  style.  His  stipend  on  an  average  of  years 
was  ;£197,  and,  '*  passing  rich  "  on  this,  he  married. 

We  must  refer  to  the  volume  for  the  account  of  this  pleasant  portion  of 
his  life  as  a  country  clergyman ;  of  the  only  three  persons  in  the  parish 
who  did  not  habitually  attend  his  ministry ;  of  his  contests  with  the 
fittmers  who  jobbed  in  seat-rents ;  of  the  wretch  who  poisoned  his  wife, 
and,  on  detection,  hung  himself  in  his  cell ;  of  his  dealings  with  the 
vicious  and  reprobate ;  of  the  rich  man  of  the  congregation,  cultured,  too, 
and  influential,  but  not  reh'gious,  on  whose  account  he  was  all  the  more 
careful  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  that  he  "  might  win  him  over  to 
the  truth,  and  give  him  no  reason  for  despising  either  it  or  its  preachers," 
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ftndof  hksiragg^  wiUifaimaboxitthedaeolMermneeofihe  Sabbftih;  of 
hiB  efforts  to  get  the  one  pnblio  house  closed ;  of  the  mteUigenee  of  hk 
parishioneiB ;  of  theb  parish  library ;  of  "  Da^id  Gibflon,"  to  wham  he 
lent  a  voltiine   of  Chahneie*  Sermons,   and  .i«ho»  we^  afterwards, 
reported, — "  You  see,  Sir,  I  got  on  so  slowly ;  I  had  to  sit  with  the  book 
in  the  tae  hand  and  ihe  Dietionar'  in  the  ither ;  and  the  warst  of  it  was, 
I  oonld  na  find  his  lang^nebbed  [long-nosed]  words  in  the  Dietionar; ' " 
of  his  prayer-meetings,  Sonday-sohools,  and  saTings-bank;  of  *'  James 
Dxmdas,"  a  dholoe  saint,  who  was  in  great  darkness,  just  before  a 
Commmiion  serviee,  and  who  "while  washing  his  hands, bo  one  by, 
heard  a  voice  say,"  as  distinetly  as  hk  Tninister  heard  him,  as  he  told 
the  story,  '*  Cannot  I,  in  My  blood,  as  easQy  wash  yoor  soul  as  that 
waterdoes  your  hands?;"  of  choleia  raging  all  aroimd,  and  of  his  preven- 
tion of  it  among  his  own  floek  by  wise  and  prompt  measmna;  how 
typhus  also  raged,  and,  **  trusting  in  <2^od,"  he  went  abont  amongst  its 
victims,  taking  eare,  however,  after  a  visit  to  the  den  of  disease,  to  wash 
his  hands  and  face,  and  to  rinse  his  month  and  nostrils  "in  a  bom  that 
met  the  sea  dose  by  the  door : "  how  he  "swamfor  bare  life"  throoi^  an 
epidemic  which  so  prevailed  in  his  neighbonrhood  that,  on  one  partieoUur 
Sunday,  more  than  half  the  ohnrohes  were  shnt,  because  ilie  ministerB 
were  ill ;  how,  when  death  seemed  at  hand,  and  his  wifs  and  his  motiier 
and  sisters  were  engaged  in  prayer  for,  as  thfy  tiiooght,  the  passhig  spirit, 
the  sick-nnrse  burst  into  the  room  to  exclaim,  **  Na!  he  is  to  live  yet  I  he 
has  lifted  his  hand  to  scratch  his  brow ; "  how,  **  the  one  by  a  special 
providence,  the  other  by  promptitude,"  he  was  the  means  of  savingthelivBB 
of  two  of  his  people;  how  hard  he  fouid  it  to  prepare  to  his  satisfMstion 
two  sermons  for  every  Sabbath,  and  so,  instead  of  two  serWoes,  lasting 
together  for  three  hours,  adopted  one  only,  lasting  two  hours,  with  a  short 
prayer  and  the  singing  of  apsahn  in  tfaemiHdle  of  tlie  diseoime,  andhow 
advantageous  he  found  this  system  to  be  to  his  people,  for  he  thought, 
*'it  is  apt  to  happen  with  two  discourses  on  two  different  subjeots 
discharged  dose  on  each  other,  as  with  the  two  baOs  of  boys'  tow-gnna, 
the  one  drives  out  the  other;"  of  his  special  eervioes for tiie  yoimg, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months ;  and  of  a  multitude  of  otlier 
pleasant  things  and  inddents. 

We  must  conclude  with  sbme  brief  notices  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  own  acoount 
of  his  education  in  preaching,  reserving  the  remaining  matter  in  this 
first  volume  untQ  the  second  shall  i^pear.  In  no  memoir  that  wa 
remember  to  have  read  is  there  a  ftiller  record  of  the  mode  in  wfaieh  a 
preacher  attabis  to  tiie  best  possibility  of  excellence.    Dr.  Guthrie  tells 

US!— 

"Though  I  WIS  popular  enoogh  m  a  licentiate,!  entered  on  my  chsige  a 
Arbirlot>  knowing  TeaMj  veiy  little  of  the  art  of  preaching.  I  bad,  irben  a  atadent 
in  divinity,  pdd  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  art  of  doootion,  knowini^ 
how  mnch  of  the  eflfoot  prodaeed  on  the  aadieaee  depended  on  the  nuumer  m  well 
as  the  maUer  ;  that,  in  point  of  Ud,  the  manner  is  to  the  matter  as  the  powder  ia 
to  ihe  bdl.  I  had  attended  eloeation  daves  winter  after  winter,  walking  aeroeB 
hdf  the  dty  and  more,  after  eight  o'clock  at  night,  fiur  night  and  foal,  and  not 
getting  back  to  mj  lodgings  till  about  half-past  ten.  There  I  learned  to  find  oat 
and  correct  many  acquired  and  more  or  less  awkward  defects  in  gesture— to  be,  in 
fiMt^  natural;  to  aoqniie  a  commsDd  ever  my  voice  so  as  to  sidt  its  toee  a&d 
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liotkeaeMe,  andtomodnkto  it  90  m  to  ezpreM  4h«  feelings,  vhetlier  of 
mpme,  ar  gAd,  or  indignftiion,  or  plij.  I  bad  heerd  rery  indifrerent  diacoanet 
made  fcreible  by  a  Tigoroai^  and  able  onearedacad  to  feebleness  bj  a  poor, 
pitbleaB  delivery.  I  bad  read  of  the  extraordinary  paina  Demoetbenes  and  Cicero 
took  to  cnltiTate  tbeir  manner  and  become  masierB  of  the  arts  of  elocution ;  and  I 
faiev  bov,  by  a  masterly  and  natural  qm  of  these,  Whiiefield  could  sway  tho 
oewds  that  gathered  to  bear  him  at  eaily  mom  on  the  commons  of  London,  as  a 
WwM  does  the  standing  com,  maUng  moi  at  bia  pleasure  weep  or  langh  by  the 
inj  he  pronoiuiced  'Mesopotamia  I '  Many  hanre  supposed  that  I  owe  any  power 
I  hare  of  modnlatiog  my  roice,  and  giving  effect  thereby  to  wliat  I  am  deUvering, 
to  a  musical  ear.  On  the  eontraiy,  I  am,  as  they  say  in  Scotland, '  timmer  tuned ' 
—hare  not  the  Testige  eren  of  the  mnaiad  Acuity,  nerer  knowing  when  people  go 
elf  the  tone  bnt  when  they  stick  r    (Pp.  158,150.) 

And  again: — 

**  Whtt  I  went  to  Arbiriot^Iknewpretty  wellbowto  speak  sermon^  bat  veiy  little 
sboiiithow  to  eompose  them ;  so  I  set  mja^i  Tigoroualy  to  study  bow  to  illustrate 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  enforce  them,  so  that  there  should  bono  sleepers 
in  the  church,  no  wandering  eyes,  but  ereiywhere  an  eager  attention.  Saringly 
to  conTert  my  hearers  was  not  within  my  power;  but  to  command  their  attention, 
to  awaken  their  interest^  to  touch  their  ftelings,  and  instruct  their  minds  was— 
nd  I  determined  to  do  it. 

**  With  this  end,  I  used^the  rimplest^  plainest  terms,  aroiding  anything  mlgar, 
bnt  alwajB,  where  possible,  employing  the  Saxon  tongue— the  mother-tongue  of 
mj  hearers.  I  studied  the  style  of  the  addresses  which  the  ancient  and  inspired 
prophetsdeliTered  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  saw  bow,  differing  from  dry  disqui- 
sitaona  or  a  naked  statement  of  truths^  they  abounded  in  metaphors,  figures,  and 
fflmtnitions.  I  tamed  to  the  Gospels,  and  found  that  He  who  knew  what  was  in 
■an,  what  eoold  best  Ulumlnate  a  snlgect^  win  the  attention,  and  more  the  heart, 
naad  panbles  or  illustrations,  stories^  comparisonsy  drawn  from  the  scenes  of  nature 
and  fiuBiliar  UIb,  to  a  large  extent  in  His  teaching ;  in  regard  to  which  a  woman- 
type  of  the  masses— said, '  The  parts  of  the  Bible  I  like  best  are  the  lihea: 

"  Taoght  by  such  models,  and  enoouraged  in  my  resolution  by  such  auihoriUes, 
I  resolved  to  follow,  thoogh  it  shottld  be  at  a  vast  ^Ustanoe,  these  andent  masters 
of  the  art  of  preaching;  being  all  the  more  ready  to  do  so,  as  it  would  be  in 
harmony  witk  the  natual  tom  and  bias  of  my  own  mind. 

"  I  was  careful  to  obserreby  the  faces  of  my  hearen,  and  also  by  the  account  the 
mora  intelligent  of  my  Sundsj  daas  gave  of  my  diacourBca,  the  atyle  and  character 
of  those  parts  whieh  had  made  the  deepest  impresuon,  that  I  might  eultiyate  it 

"  After  my  discourse  was  written,  I  spent  hours  in'correcting  it ;  latterly  always 
isr  tha*  porpese  keeping  a  blank  page  on  my  manoseript  opposite  a  written  one, 
eattiag  out  dry  bits»  g^Ting  point  to  dull  ones,  making  clear  any  obscurity,  and 
nanaliTe  parts  more  graphic^  throwing  more  pathos  into  ^peals,  and  copying  God 
in  His  works  by  addbag  the  ornamental  to  the  uaefbL  llie  longer  I  bare  lited 
aad  composed,  I  have  acted  more  and  more  according  to  the  saying  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynoldain  bia  'Leetoxee  on  Fiantlng,'  thai  God  does  not  give  excellence  to  men 
bat  as  the  nward  of  laboor. 

''To  this,  with  my  style  of  dellTery,  and  selfpossessioD,  and  oommand  and 
iaiihili^  of  Toiee,  and  power  of  throwing  myself  into  the  characters  I  was  depict- 
iag--theieby  ieding  their  emotions,  and  expressing  them  in  such  language,  and 
lot^aad  tones  as  they  would  themselves  bare  done — I  attribute  the  '  popularity' 
whiehlearty  gained  and  midntained  for  well-nigh  forty  years  of  a  public  ministry. 

*  These  things  I  mention  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  others.  Here, 
as  in  other  sphnes^  'prayer  and  pains  *  will  do  anything.*'  (Pp.  160-2.) 

InTalnable  soggefltioxui  these  to  young  mimBten!  Find  out,  they 
teaofa,  not  what  thia  or  that  great  or  popular  preaeher  does,  or  caa  do» 
biliHait  ia  your  own  spedal  gift.   Yoa  will  not  discover  ttiia  m  ahnxzy* 
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Tou  most  test  it  gradually,  and,  if  yon  have  the  sense  to  do  so,  consult 
modestly,  bat  honestly,  the  more  intelligent  of  yonr  hearers,  weighing 
well  discouraging  and  even  ill-natnred  criticism ;  and  when,  with  mnch 
pams  and  prayer,  after  many  mortifications  and  re-beginnings,  yon  have 
learned  what  you  can  best  accomplish,  set  abont  it  in  yonr  own  way, 
not  in  any  other  man's  way.  And  try  to  do  it  pleasantiy  and  effectively. 
Examine  yonrself  freqnentiy  whether  yon  have  any  affectations  of  speedi 
or  manner,  and  wise  friends  whether  they  trace  in  yon  any  nn- 
conscions  imitations  of  others,  or  are  offended  by  any  gross  provincial- 
isms or  nncouthnesses.  Bemember, — it  is  well  known  to  all, — that  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  powerfol  ministers  Methodism  has  ever  known, 
have,  while  doing  their  own  Ghoroh  good  service,  been  denied  access  to 
those  without  her  pale,  by  some  strange  peculiarity  which  they  have 
lacked  either  the  knowledge  or  the  courage  to  abandon.  Consider, 
specially,  that  if  you  are  intentionally  unnatural,  that  is  to  say,  false, 
in  the  pulpit,  and  particularly  when  you  take  upon  yourself  to  approMh 
God  in  public  prayer  with  and  for  your  congregation,  every  act  so 
tainted  taints  your  whole  character, — damages,  defiles,  and  depraves  you, 
paralyzes  you  when  you  are  trying  to  do  good ;  and  if  for  a  while  suc- 
cessful in  deceiving  others,  makes  you,  in  the  long  run,  the  mockery  of 
all  over  whom  you  ought  to  exert  influence.  And  how  will  all  end  ? 
Untrue  to  your  own  convictions,  unfaithful  to  your  Master,  the  jest  and 
by-word  of  those  committed  to  your  charge, — ^what  miut  the  end  be  ? 

We  leave  this  goodly  volume  with  our  readers.  We  have  but  given 
them  a  taste  of  its  quality.  They  must  now  peruse  it,  and  judge  for 
themselves.  T.  P.  B. 

CheUea. 


SELECT  LITEBARY  NOTICES. 

CTht  inaertion  of  U&e  tiito  of  my  pabUoation  In  this  U«t  bnotto  b«  ooniideMd  I'pMglngmto 
tliA  approbation  of  its  oonioita,  mOeu  it  be  Moompanled  hj  some  exprMs  intimation  of  our  faTOOx- 
aUe  opinion.  Nor  is  the  omlMion  of  any  roeh  intimation  to  be  regarded  m  indicating  a  oontraiy 
opinion.    Our  limits,  and  other  reaeoni,  Impose  on  as  the  neeetii^  of  seleetion  and  broTitj.  ] 

Critical  and  ExegeHcal  Hand-  students.    In  this  great  work  the 

book  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatiant,  English  reader  will  be  furnished, 

By    Heinrich    August     Wilhehn  as  we  noted  last  month,  with  the 

Meyer^  Th.D,9   Hanover.    Trans-  storehouse  from  which  recent  com- 

lated,  from  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  mentators    have    largely    drawn 

Oermwn,  by  G.  H.  Venables,  Edin-  their  materials.  Dr.  Meyer  finished 

burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1873. —  his  career  in  inuuediate  connection 

We  have  very  recently  again  ex-  with  the  revision  of  his  Commentary 

pressed  ourhigh  appreciation  of  the  for  its  appearance    in   this  form, 

services  which  Messrs.  Clark  are  It  is  impossible  to  speak  in    too 

rendering  to  the  public  by  their  high  terms  of  his  learning,  or  of  the 

numerous  publicationji,  and  have  patient   industry   with  which    he 

acknowledged,   in   particular,  the  prosecuted   his   labours    in    New 

obligation  under  which  their  issue  Testament  criticism  and  exposition, 

of  Meyer's   Commentary  on   the  Notwithstanding  his  eminent  ability 

New  Testament  will  place  Biblical  and  scholarship,  he  was  remarkable 
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for  bis  reAdxnMB  to  receive  eosreo- 
tumB  of  his  views  from  the  repreaent- 
aiiojis  of  his  fellow- workers  in  the 
same  depsiriment,  and  for  his  desire 
io  follow  any  additiopal  light  that 
was  given  him  on  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writen.    Itis  gratifying 
to  know  that  with  increasing  study 
of  the  Divine  Word  he  became  more 
andmore  evangelical  in  his  i^re- 
henaions  of  truth.     His  erudition 
was  both  extensive  and  accnrate : 
with  the  evidences  of  this  his  pages 
are  burdened,  which  to  some,  possi- 
bly,   may   be   an    inconvenience. 
"Whether  it  would  not  be  an  im- 
provement io   place   the  bulk  at 
least  of  his  citations  of  authorities 
in  foot-notes,  we  refer  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  the  editor.    By  their  num- 
ber, as  they  stand,  they  tend  to 
break  the  euxxent  of  an  ordinary 
reader's  thought,  and  to  render  it 
somewhat  difficult  to  realize  the 
author's    meaning.     We    venture 
also   to  hint  that  the  translation 
would  be  improved  by  being  even 
DMne  thoroughly  Anglicised  than 
it  is. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians  is 
peculiar  among  those  of  St.  PauL 
It  is  intensely  controversial,  and 
marked  by  a  severity  of  tone  no 
where  else  io  be  found  in  his 
writings.  It  is  obvious  that  it  was 
eompoeedunderafoelingof  personal 
disappointment ;  and  its  style  is 
not  unfiequently  abrupt,  and  the 
Apostle's  meaning  difficult  to  reach. 
TbB  student  win  find  a  oompetent 
guide  in  the  volume  before  us:  it  is 
probably  the  most  searching  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  forms  of 
exprescien  and  lines  of  argument 
used  in  the  Epistle  that  can  be 
obtained.  We  find  stngukrly  little 
in  it  to  which  we  are  disposed  to 
take  exception,  and  much  that  is 
confirmatory  of  our  own  views  of 
the  Apostle's  teaching. 


There  axe  of  course  points  here 
discussed  on  which  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  conclusive  judgment. 
Meyer  maiTi  tains  that  in  chap. 
iL  1,  SL  Paul  refers  to  his  second 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  while  other 
able  expositors  hold  that  he  is 
there  speaking  of  his  third.  This 
discussion  is  important,  as  it  affocts 
the  historical  character  of  St.  Luke's 
record.  It  is  obvious,  from  a  com- 
parison of  dates,  that  in  the  visit 
mentioned  in  Acts  xL,  Paul  was  not 
the  leader  of  the  party.  It  is 
argued  that,  as  this  visit  did  not 
afEBct  the  question  which  he  was 
debating  with  the  Galatians,  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  notice  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held, 
that  the  ignanng  of  such  a  visit 
would  have  furnished  his  opponents 
with  weapons  against  him:  as  he 
wished  to  prove  his  independence 
of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  his 
enemies  would  not  fsil  to  assert 
that  he  had  received  his  authority 
from  them  during  his  second 
interriew  with  them,  and  for  that 
reason  was  silent  concerning  it.  It 
is  possible,  though  by  no  means 
satisfsctory,  to  suppose  that  St. 
Paul  did  not,  on  what  is  termed  the 
second  visit,  actuaUy  go  to  Jeru- 
salem, but  stopped  short  among  the 
neighbouring  churches  of  Palestine. 
In  that  case,  St  Luke  is  not  strictly 
historical,  a  concluaion  we  should 
be  slow  to  arrive  at.  We  must 
reject  the  notion,  that  the  historian 
of  the  Acta,  misled  by  his  anthori- 
ties,  makes  one  journey  into  two. 

We  should  have  had  much  plea- 
sure in  quoting  largely  from  the 
exposition  given  by  Dr.  Meyer  of 
some  of  the  more  difficult  passages 
which  this  Epistle  contains,  but 
our  limited  space  does  not  admit  of 
it.  Neither  is  it  necessary :  this  is 
a  Commentary  specially  for  the 
student     With  his  Greek  Testa- 
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in«nt  bfifioe  him*  it  will  mnoh  more 
fhan  repay  whatever  time  and 
labomr  he  may  devote  to  it. 

The  Bev.  8.  Baring-Gould  on 
''Luther  and  JuatificaHon:'  A 
Beply  by  CharUe  Eattvnge  CoUeUe. 
Londofh :  8.  W,  Partridge  and  Oo.f 
Fatemoeter  Bow.  1878.— For  np- 
wards  of  three  centuries,  *'  Luther  *' 
and  "  The  Beformation  "  have  been 
feunouB  words  in  FrotoBtant  Eng* 
land.  Next  to  the  plantmg  of 
ChriBtianityf  the  Beformation  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  event  of 
hietoiy.  It  has  proved  a  fountain- 
head  of  liberty  and  intelligenoey 
espeoially  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Intelleot  was  then  emandpated* 
freedom  of  oonscienoe  and  speech 
were  seoured,  and  the  Bible»  which 
before  had  been  dethroned  and 
trampled  in  the  dust,  assumed  its 
rightful  supremacy.  It  is  true 
Ohristianity  was  not  extinct  among 
men  before  the  Beformation ;  but 
it  was  buried,  and  in  danger  of 
disappearing  altogether,  when  it  was 
called  from  the  tomb  by  the  great 
and  good  work  of  the  Beformers. 

Of  Luther,  the  prominent  agent 
of  the  religions  revival,  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  speak  in  words 
of  admiration  and  devout  grati- 
tude ;  and  although  no  man  can  be 
regarded  as  perfect  and  infililible, 
the  testimony  of  history  verifies 
the  words  of  Erasmus,  when 
writing  to  Archbishop  Albert :  **ne 
was  accounted  a  good  man  even 
by  his  enemies,  and  the  best  men 
were  least  offended  by  his  writings.*' 
His  doctrines  were  acutely  and 
stoutly  resisted  at  the  beginning; 
but  he  BOocessfnlly  vindicated  them 
against  the  most  eminent  and 
zealous  champions  in  the  Papal 
cause.  "When  the  converted  monk 
published  his  transition  of  the 
Bible  into  the  German  language,  it 


felt  by  all  to  be  a  vital  blow  to 
the  Papacy.    He  was  one  of  the 
noblest  Christian  heroes,  and  never 
didtfaehandof  Qod  finmafitterin- 
strumenttoaccomplishagreatwork. 
We  have  lived  to  see  the  day, 
however,  when  Luther  is  vilified  as 
wicked  and  hypocritical,  and  the 
Beformation,   so   glorious  to  our 
fathers  in  this  country,  represented 
as  a  bhmder  and  an  outrage.    And 
tiiis    not  by    open  and  avowed 
Papists,  but  by  men  ministering  al 
the  altars  of  the  EstablishedOhureb, 
and  living  npon  Protestant  bread. 
The  pamphlet  before  us  is  an  able 
and  successful   exposure  of  mis- 
representations of  the  German  Be- 
fermer's  character  and  teaohingt 
which  have  recently  appeared  in 
two  lectures  on  "  Luther  and  Justi- 
fication," by  a  minister  of  the  Be* 
formed  Church,  the  Bev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  vicar  of  East  Mersea.  This  so- 
called  Protestant  minister  seeks  to 
damage  Protestantismto  hisntmoet, 
vdiHe  he  revels  in  the  etymdlogi- 
cally  mis-called  and  mis-used  wotd 
**  catholic.'*    Wesleyan-Methodista 
have  hitherto  qioken  of  the  Grareh 
of  England  with  great  reverence ; 
but  there  is  much  in  the  above 
pamphlet  to  open  their  eyes  and 
abate  their  confidence  in  too  many 
of  her  ordained  ministers.     It  Ib 
sad  and  ominous  to  find  the  pro- 
fessed teachers  of  a  Church  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism 
denouncing  it  as  a  heresy,   and 
charging  Luther  and  his  noble  eo- 
adjutors  with  gross  personal  sins* 
and  their  doctrines  as  destructive  of 
morality  and  religion.  We  strongly 
recommend    the    reading  of  BCr. 
CoUette's  Beply  to  Mr.  S.  Baring- 
Gould's  mis-quotations,  and  to  liia 
historical    misrepresentations    re- 
specting Luther's  character,  and  the 
great  doctrine  of  *'  Justification.'* 
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It  is  rvrf  nolioeAfale  thai  the 
RitnaiKriB  of  oor  day  are  smgn- 
kriy  immiTnoia  in  their  hatred  of 
the  Betomwre  and  the  BefiDmia- 
tkm*  Thepraaani  BiahopofGUm- 
eaefter  and  Bzialolt  in  faia  zeeeni 
Ghaige  to  the  detgy  of  his  diooese, 
ei^nssed  his  "  opinion  that  what 
had  been  called  the  Bitnalistic 
morement  had  now  passed  into 
a  distinoUy  amnUr-J^ormaiion 
wtovemmUf  and  would,  whenever 
snflkaantly  sastained  by  nninbeis 
asd  parfectedin  oiganisation,  reveal 
ito  Qltiaiiata  ainKS  with  deameas  aod 
dasLBon.'*  *•  Ita  nltunate  amis;'-- 
what  can  ihey  be  but  the  nn-Pro* 
taatantiitng  of  Enghmd ?  ««Wae 
hersfliy,"  aays  Dr.  Manning,  '*oon- 
qnerad  inRngland,"— and  by  heresy 
he  nnmiatakably  meana  Froteat- 
aaiism, — *'it  would  be  oonqnered 
tiumighoot  the  wozld ; — and  thaie- 
iam  in  Kngland  the  Ohvreh  of  Qod 
uut  be  gathered  in  its  strength.'* 
Borne  sleepy  Ptoiestants  will  smile 
idien  we  say,  it  ia  more  than  likely 
we  ahall  have  to  fight  in  thia 
eoimtiy  the  battle  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  over  again;  but  only  a&eepy 
PMealanftawiUamik. 

BMt  Truih  and  Broad  OJmrch 
Bmr.  ByWUHamBiiohie,DJ). 
London:  Hodder  and  BUmghton. 
^•ThisTofamie  preaentaaeondensed 
view  of  the  varioaa  theories  ad- 
vanoed  in  the  psesent  day,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  truths  whieh  have 
been  eheiiahed  by  orthodox  and 
evaageEeal  Ghiistians.  The  in- 
qoiEies  of  the  author  oover  a  very 
wide  field  of  thought.  He  takea 
wg  and  diaenflseo  the  questions  of 
Inapiraition,  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Atonement,  the 
Fiitharhood  of  God,  Juetifieation, 
and  the  Eteimty  of  Fotore  Pnniah- 
BMut  Hia  plan  ia,  firat  to  exhibit 
nhat  he  eoimiTea  to  be  the  trae 


doetiine  on  the  aulgeet  in  question, 
and  then  to  examine  in  detail  the 
seyerai  divezgent  theoriee  which 
have  been  propoaed  in  modem 
times,  some  of  which  exert  a  fiEUMi- 
nating  infiuenee  over  many  minds. 
In  most  of  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Bitchie  we  are  able  to  oononr ;  and 
we  regard  the  work  aa  potf  easing 
considerable  value,  and  as  one 
which  the  student  of  theobgy  may 
oonsult  with  advantage.  To  one  or 
two  of  his  positions  we  should, 
indeed,  take  exaeption ;  aa  when  he 
speaks  of  justification  bidng  not  only 
"  fifee"  and  "  complete,"  but "  irre- 
vocable,"  implying  '*  pardon  of  sin 
and  aeoeptanoe  with  God /or  ever." 
But  the  instances  are  very  few 
in  which  we  have  seen  reason  to 
dissent  ihan  his  scheme  of  theology. 
We  regard  his  treatment,  also, 
of  most  of  the  subjects  brought 
under  review  as  copious  and  satis- 
factory;  but  we  should  have  liked 
to  see  the  important  question 
of  Inspiration  treated  at  greater 
length,  and  with  a  reference 
to  all  its  aspects  and  bearings. 
Two  defects  have  repeatedly  struck 
us,  which,  in  a  fotnre  edition,  the 
author  would  do  well  to  remedy. 
One  of  these  is,  that  passages  are 
sometimes  adduced,  in  grave  dis- 
cussions, firom  the  Authorised 
Version,  apparently  without  inquiry 
whether  that  version  accurately 
oonvejrs  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
For  instance,  Heb.  iL  16,  is  cited 
on  page  67 :  "  For  verily  He  took 
not  on  Him  the  nature  of  angels ; 
but  He  took  on  Him  the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  without  any  intimation 
of  the  fact,  that  in  each  of  the 
ehiuses  the  word  *'  Him,"  and  in 
the  former  clause  the  phrase,  "the 
nature  of,"  have  been  supplied  by 
our  tranalatorB,  and  without  any 
mention  of  the  correct  rendering, 
as  now  generally  admitted,  ''  Fov 
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it  is  not  of  angels  that  He  taketh 
hold ;  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
taketh  He  hold."  The  other  is, 
that  the  ponotoation  of  the  Tolnme 
has  not  been  guided  by  any  con- 
sistent principles ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  commas  are  introduced 
is  oft^n  yery  confusing.    But  these    met. 
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defects,  though  fhey  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  author,  when 
called  to  reyise  his  work,  do  not 
detract  largely  from  its  importanoOb 
It  forms  a  valuable  compendium 
of  prevalent  errors,  and  of  the 
arguments  by  which  they  may  be 
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THB  OLD  CATHOLIO  CONQ&ESS  AT 
OONSTAMCE:  the  SEADINa  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

There  are  probably  many  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
following  closely  the  movements  of 
the  "Old  Catholic"  party,  and  to 
whom  their  present  position,  both 
as  politloo-ecdesiastios,  and  theo- 
logians, is  one  of  uncertainty.  It 
is  still  doubted  by  some,  indeedt 
whether  the  secession  from  Home, 
begun  by  the  action  of  Dr.  Bol- 
linger and  his  associates,  has  ad- 
vanced far,  if  at  all,  beyond  the 
stage  of  an  intellectual  revolt, 
provoked  by  the  infatuation  which 
prompted  the  decree  of  the  infalli- 
biHty  of  the  Pope,  &nd  now  carried 
out  in  the  form  of  a  political  contest 
as  oneof  the  issues  of  thelateFranco- 
Prussian  war.  To  have  renounced 
the  modem  monstrous  claims  of 
the  Papacy,  while  clinging  to  the 
authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent ; 
to  have  ceased  to  be  Roman  Catho- 
lic, while  holding  to  the  dogmas 
and  decrees  of  that  Council,  the 
limit  to  which,  at  the  outset,  the 
promoters  of  the  movement  express- 
ly confined  themselves ;  would 
have  been  a  comparatively  trivial 
step  towards 'the  overthrow  of  the 
tyranny  which  Borne  has  long 
exercised  over  the  conscience  and 
intellect  of  men.  But  the  impulse 
towards  religious  freedom  given  by 


the  re-action  against  Pio  Nono's 
folly,  and  towards  a  true  religious 
life,  has  not  ended  in  mere  protests 
and  negatives  aimed  at  a  spiritual 
despotism.  Gratifying  proof  of  this 
was  afforded  during  the  delibera- 
tionsof  the*<  Old  Catholic  Congress,*' 
held  at  Constance,  in  September 
last.  At  one  of  the  meetings  more 
than  four  thousand  persons  were 
present  in  the  Council  Hall,  and 
were  addressed  by  Professor  Weber, 
of  Breslau,  who  dwelt  on  the  reli- 
gious aspect  of  the  movement ;  by 
Dr.  Volk,  of  Augsburg,  a  member 
both  of  the  Bavarian  and  Imperial 
Parliament,  who  spoke  on  its  poli- 
tical bearings ;  by  Professor  Fried- 
rich,  of  Munich,  who  defended  the 
canonicity  of  Bishop  Beinkens* 
orders ;  by  Professor  Yon  Schulte,  of 
Bonn,  who  discoursed  on  the  rights 
of  the  laity :  and,  finally,  by 
Bishop  Beinkens,  whose  theme 
was,  "  The  prohibition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  Bomish 
Church."  This  last  discourse  is 
the  one  which,  to  such  as  indulge 
hopes  that  many  leading  minds  on 
the  Continent,  who  now  *'  see  men 
as  trees  walking,"  will  ere  long 
attain  to  clearer  spiritual  vision, 
yields  the  most  lively  satisfSaction. 
Bishop  Beinkens,  it  is  true,  is 
evidently  not  quite  clear  of  some 
fetters  from  which  we  should  re- 
joice to  see  him  and  his  coa^jntors 
firee;  as  mi^  be  perceived  from 
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lusnfrranMflioIha  "two0eoiiona" 
of  tbe  ScriptareSf   one   of  them 
hmg  <  *  The  Woxd  of  God  mirrored 
in  tbe  hearts  of  the  Apostles  and 
difciples  of  the  Lord,"  and  to  "  bap- 
tismal grace ;  "  yet  what  he  does 
deobie  on  the   sin  of  Borne  in 
"severing  believers  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures"  is  a  weloome  omen. 
If  Soman  Catholiee,  **  believers  '*  or 
onbelieyers.  can  only  be  indnoed  to 
Btady  the  Word  of  God  for  them- 
selTes,  the  claims  of  tradition  as 
being  of  equal  or  collateral  anthor- 
ify>  win  necessarily  ere  long  die  oat» 
and  the  figment  of  baptismal  grace 
be  powerless  where  now  it  is  a 
sooroe  of  inealonlable  evil. 

We  give  in  asnbseqnent  page  (77) 
thelatter  portion  of  BishopBeinkens 
^^>A>i>  t  by  perosing  which  the 
reader  may  caUmlate  for  himself 
^divergence  still  existing  between 
an«'01d  Catholic"  Bishop  and 
ChiUiiigffOTth,  who  was  for  a  time  a 
Papist,  in  his  "  Religion  of  Protest- 
ant*>  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation/'  or 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  his  **  Liberty  of 
Prophesying."  In  the  words  of 
tbe  foimer  of  these  two  great 
Bngbsh  Protestant  polemics,  let 
ibe  new  seeeders  from  the  Bomish 
idolafaroas  commnnion  "  restore 
Qoistians  to  their  just  and  fall 
liberty  of  captivating  their  under- 
standing to  Scriptore  only ;  and  as 
riversy  when  they  have  a  free  pas- 
Bsge*  ran  all  to  the  oeean,  so  it  may 
well  be  hoped,  by  God's  blessing, 
that  universal  liberty,  thus  mode- 
rated, may  quickly  reduce  Christen- 
dom to  truth  and  unity."  Without 
conmiitting  themselves  to  an  ap- 
proYal  of  every  social  or  political 
manoBuvre  adopted  by  the  a"  Old 
Cstholies"  for  the  attainment  of 
tbeir  ends,  Kiiglish  Protestants  will 
besrtfly  wish  them  success  in  this 
workof  rehabilitatingthe  Scriptures 
B  their  siq^mM7  as  the  rule  of  lifs. 


miBH  HOMB-BULS  AOITATZOK. 

The  Conference  recently  held  in 
Dublin,  taking  into  account  a  three 
years'  agitation,  and  great  effort 
in  getting  up  the  "  Bequisiiion," 
must  have  sorely  disappointed  its 
promoters.  The  absence  of  the 
aristocracy,  of  the  "kid-gloved 
gentry,"  and  of  the  members  of  the 
bar,  was  a  subject  of  bitter  remark 
by  several  of  the  speakers.  The 
meetmg  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
attraction  for  a  Dublin  mob;  an 
amnesty  meeting,  or  a  show  of 
Fenianism  in  some  less  disguised 
form,  would  have  been  better  under- 
stood, and  more  appreciated.  In 
this  respect  it  was  tame  compared 
with  the  gathering  at  the  Botunda 
of  the  Volunteer  Delegates  in  1762, 
to  which  Mr.  Butt  so  often  refers 
in  glowing  terms.  Out  of  one 
hundred  and  five  Irish  members  of 
Parliament,  about  one-fourth  were 
present.  Most  of  these  were  doubt- 
less influenced  by  the  fear  of  losing 
their  seats.  After  them  might  be 
noticed,  as  conspicuous  in  the  discus- 
sions, several  aspirants  to  Parlia- 
mentary distinction.  The  Bomish 
priests  were  very  fairly  represented, 
both  in  number  and  character,  those 
who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
being  noted  as  members  of  the  old 
*<CatholioAssociation,"  orBepealers 
of  the  most  pronounced  type.  The 
great  majority  however  kept  aloof, 
having  sagadty  enough  to  regard 
the  sdieme  as  impracticable ;  while 
others,  seeing  but  a  remote  prospect 
of  its  succeeding,  and  thinking  it  im- 
portant to  enlist  Protestants  in  it,  if 
po8sible,didnotwanttofrighten  these 
latter  by  making  themselves  pro- 
minent. But  in  theory  they  would, 
almost  to  a  man,  go  farther  than 
the  "Home  Bulers"  oontemplate. 
One  of  them,  in  an  elaborate  letter 
to  the  "  Freeman's  Journal,"  says, 
"The  hopes  of  the  Fenians  seem 
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fiBurmoie  lik«lyio1>e  ftooomp]iah«d,— 
that  some  d*y  or  othor  Izelttodwill 
gain  oomplete  independonoe  by 
fioroe  of  Bxmat  when  England  will 
be  in  miifortime  and  distrees."  A 
fisw  dergynien  of  the  Protestant 
Episoopalian  Chnreh  put  in  an 
appearance,  influenced,  says  one  of 
their  own  order,  "  by  spite  against 
file  English  OoYsmment  on  aeoount 
of  the  disendowment  and  disestab- 
liahmentAot  of  1869."  WhateTir 
may  be  Mr.  Qalbraith's  motive  for 
the  activity  he  shows  in  this  move- 
ment, the  part  he  takes  refleets  no 
credit  on  Trinity  College.  One 
solitary  Presbyterian  minister  at- 
tended, and  sought  popularity,  not 
in  vain,  by  invoking  the  spirit  of 
'96,  andfratemiaing  with  the  Pres- 
byterians who  were  at  that  time 
unfortunately  in  the  ranks  of  the 
rebels.  Hisputting  himself  forward 
as  a  Presbyterian  minister  has 
subjected  him  to  an  indignant  rebuke 
from  the  Moderator  of  the  Qeneral 
Assembly,  who  writes,  "  I  feel  con- 
strained to  testify  that  the  ministers 
and  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Ghurehin  Irelandhave  no  i^ympathy 
whatever  with  either  Bepublicanism 
orBebellion;"  and  he  asserts  that, 
"out  of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  ministers  on  the  roll  of  the 
General  Assembly,  there  will  not 
I  believe  be  found  one  to  endorse 
the  sentiments  of  the  Bev.  Isaao 
Nelson."  "  In  due  time,"  he  states, 
"the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  will 
speak  for  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Bule." 

As  might  be  expected  at  such  a 
meeting,  there  was  a  vast  amount 
of  not  only  wild  but  wicked  talk 
respecting  the  condition  of  Ireland 
as  ** disaffected"  and  **  miserable," 
but  a  total  absence  of  argument  in 
accountingfor  such  a  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Butt  represents  the  existing 
peace  M  *<  the  peace  of  shivery  and 
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of  death.  Ireland  was  wasting, 
dying,  before  their  eyes;  herpublio 
opinion  was  demoralised,  the  hand 
of  the  robber  was  on  her  throat." 
He  contrasted  her  conditiai  with 
what  it  was  before  the  Union.  On 
both  these  subjects  there  is  very 
gross  misrepresentation.  It  is  £»- 
quenily  stated,  and  too  readily 
granted,  that  before  the  English 
invsaion  Ireland  was  in  a  most  re« 
ligious  and  glorious  condition.  This 
description  is  purely  mythieaU  and 
hsfl  no  foundation  whatever  in 
authentic  records.  And  the  same 
remark,  we  regret  to  have  to  say, 
will  apply  to  subsequent  periods  np 
to  the  time  of  the  Union.  Notwith- 
standmgthd  statements  of  Mr.  Butt 
and  other  professed  patriots,  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  oif  the 
Beg]stnir-General,I>r.  Hancock,and 
also  of  Dr.  Wilde,  that  agriculture, 
trade,  property  in  live  stock,  and 
other  investments  by  which  ma- 
terial prosperity  may  be  indioated* 
have  given  proofs  of  progress  for 
many  years,  and  especialiy  since 
1847.  Ulster  can  be  pointed  to  with 
confidence  as  having  gieatiy  in- 
creased in  wealth  sinoe  the  Union  r 
and  if  the  other  Provinces  were  but 
as  industrious  and  as  orderly  there 
would  be  no  ground  for  complain- 
ing. It  is  lamented  that  Ireland  18 
beingconvertedinto  a  "grass  form." 
This  is  in  a  great  measure  true  re- 
specting the  south  and  west,  but  it 
is  not  tm  to  ascribe  itto  "absentee 
and  tyrannical  landlords."  It  is 
because  it  pays  better;  and  hence» 
in  the  lamentable  absttice  of  manu- 
factures, emigration  becomes  a 
necessity :  under  the  oiroumstanees, 
it  is  found  to  be  better  for  the 
emigrants,  and  better  fcHr  the 
country.  Very  exaggerated  state- 
ments are  put  forward  respeeting 
the  wretohedness  of  the  fonning 
populations.    In  answer  to  <US|  11 
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maj  be  MM,  ii  k  Mooteined 
fhil  fiiey  liave  iw«nfy  millioas 
iftai^  inraBiadin  BftTing  and  otim 
fiaakB;  andiftbejelioofeio  plaoe 
tiMir  monay  ihna,  inataad  of  **  aftt> 
iiW  beef  and  moHon,''  Mr.  Bntft 
oqglit  not  to  miarepreaani  Iha  eaaa. 
The  foil  expoaiikm  of  the  naw 
Behama  wOl  ba  fonndin  Mr.  Buitt'a 
•"Iriah  Fadanlisni,"  and  Mr.  J.  G. 
Maearthy'a  «<  Plea  &r  Home  Bnla 
in  Irdioid."  It  is  piopoaad  the* 
the  Isiah  Pariiamant  ahaU  hare 
nipiania  aontrol  o^ar  ezolnaiTBly 
Iridi  afiain,  edneation  inalndad, 
and  fliat  Ireland  diall  have  ita 
IdII  ahaie  in  the  bnamaas  of  the 
Iniparial  Parliamant.  There  waa 
at  the  laie  meeting  agreatdifferenoe 
of  opinion  xeapeoting  the  Honaa  of 
Lotda  in  tbe  projeofted  Parliament. 
Ii  wonld  l>e  awkward  to  have  a 
Fenian  Honae  of  Commona,  and  an 
Upper  Honae  eompoeed  of  sneh 
man  aa  tiae  Dnkeof  Abereom»  Lord 
Onomova»  and  the  Ead  of  Bandon. 
Howerer*  it  ia  to  eziat,-— of  oonrae 
nadar  aftriagant  regnlationa.  It  ia 
to  ba  eosiftroned  by  pnblie  (pinion,  . 
and  a  reaidenee  in  the  eountry  ia 
to  be  obligateiy  on  ita  mamberB. 
The  SoiTaraigp  ia  to  be  inatniotad 
by  lier  Iiidi  miniaten  to  ereate 
nev  peera;  ao  that  aneh  Tateran 
pairiola  aa  John  Martm  and  O'Kein 
Danni  ahall  have  ttiebiewaard ;  and 
Imae  B«ttt  whoae  eiaima  have  been 
strangely  ovariooked  by  anooeeaiTe 
QoTatmnentat  may  reaaonably  look 
Connffd  to  the  Load  Chaneallonii^ 
of  regenerated  Ireland  I  To  allay 
the  apprehenaiona  of  landed  pro- 
priatora  and  Protaatanta,  a  Beaoln- 
tkm,  wfaioh  aome  oVJeotad  to  on  ita 
nenta,and  othenbeeaaaetiifyoon- 
aidered  it  hmniliatmg,  was  paaaed, 
to  the  effiftet  thaf  ample  goarantaea 
woold  be  gmn  tibat  no  diange  shall 
be  made  in  the  praaent  aattlament 
of  pcopaity  in  Iralaikdi  and  thai  no 


legidatamn  ahaU  be  adopted  to 
aalabliah  a  reUgioaB  aaoandaney  in 
the  eomitry." 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  seheme  of 
Iiiah  Federali8m»aa  anggaating  the 
aame  ^yatem  of  goranunent  £ar 
Baotland,  and  WaleSt  and  En^^and 
proper*  and  thna  tending  to  the 
diaintegmition  of  the  En^gre*  ia 
fliere  any  groond  in  believing  that 
the  proposal  to  deal  only  with 
exdoaivaly  Ixiah  aflbdrs  wooid  be 
obaarradforaaing^seaBbnf  The 
piopenatty  fa  external  lagialatf on  ia 
too  strong  in  Irahmd  to  keeplnlth 
in  this  raspeet.  An  Irish  Parlii^ 
ment  wonld  not  only  be  aidjoet  to 
pnhlio  opinion  inflamed  bytradera 
in  polities,  bnt  snbaarviant  to  what 
wonld  prove  stronger  than  itseU^ — 
the  reoently-establiahed  •<  Oatholie 
Union,"  with  Cardinal  CnUen  at 
ita  head.  This  Aaaooiation  ohavgea 
itaelf  with  the  intareste  of  Gatholi- 
aiam  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
vindioates  "the  elaim  of  Ireland 
to  a  plaaa  in  flie  CoaneOs  of  Catho- 
lio  nationa."  At  a  meeting  held 
enbaaqnently  to  the  Home-Bole 
Oontoenee,  it  waa  atated,  ''that 
while  love  of  eonntiy  ia  a  high  and 
noble  motivey  the  intereata  of  a 
oonntry  eannot  be  served  nnlaaa 
there  be  indnded  the  advaneement 
of  religion,  and  the  trimnph  of  the 
Oatholie  Ohnrah.'* 

There  might  be  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  thia  foolish  project,  if 
English  statesmen  and  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  oonld  be  indnoed 
to  act  steadily  with  ffthmess  and 
firmness  towards  the  sister  eonntry. 
Bnt  there  is  too  mnoh  tmth  in  what 
waa  aaserted  in  the  Oonfaenoe  at 
the  Botonda  by  a  member  of  Par- 
liament: Ireland  haa  been  taoght 
by  England  that  **  nothing  is  to  be 
obtained  bnt  what  is  demanded  by 
disafieetionandreBiatanoe."  8inoe 
the  daya  of  the  Telnntaers  nntil 
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now,  oonoesdons  have  boon  made 
in  answer  to  popular  clamour, 
rather  than  from  a  profesaed  sense 
of  oalm  deliberation  and  justice. 
Under  this  education  ignorant 
fiomers  are  impressed  with  the 
conviotion,  that  by  disaffeetion  they 
can  rid  themselTes  of  the  landlords ; 
and  workmen  and  labourers  in 
towns,  that  combinations  and 
Femanism  will  obtain  for  them 
any  amount  of  wages  they  choose 
to  demand.  '*  The  people  of  Ire- 
land '*  is  a  phrase  often  heard  in 
meetings  of  the  kind  recently  held 
in  Dublin,  and  sometimes  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
misleading  than  to  imagine  that 
the  demagogues  who  use  the  phrase 
so  glibly  represent  the  Irish  people : 
if  we  allow  it  to  be  thus  understood, 
the  more  than  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  Protestants, 
with  whom  are  the  principal  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  are 
ignored,  as  well  as  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  orderly  and 
industrious  Boman  GathoHcs,  who 
lament  the  agitation  which  preyaila 
around  them.  Ireland  at  present 
requires  no  exceptional  legislation. 
She  must  be  treated  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  nation ;  and  let 
no  concession  be  made  under  any 
pretence,  we  would  say,  to  the  de- 
mands either  of  Home  Bulers,  or  of 
the  Bomish  Hierarchy. 

THB    TBIAL  AND    CONDEMNATION  OF 
VABSHAL  BAZAINB. 

Either  from  sympathy,  self-com- 
placency, or  curiosity,  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  have  been  fixed  for  some 
weeks  past  on  the  judicial  drama 
just  enacted  at  the  Trianon,  near 
YersailleB.  The  arraigmnent  of  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  was  hardly,  perhaps, 
a  State  necessity;  but  once 
arraigned,  though  at  his  own 
requ66t»  his    condemnation    was 


inevitable.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  lay  our  finger  on  the 
exact  truth  amidst  the  innumerable 
depositions  adduced  during  this 
painful  epilogue  to  the  great 
tragedy  of  1870 ;  but  it  is  obTiouB 
that  the  result  of  the  conflicting 
statements  of  marshals,  generale, 
officers,  members  of  the  (Govern- 
ment of  National  Defence,  down 
to  obscure  actors  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  Metz,  has  been  to  give 
the  existing  ExeeutiTe  an  oppor- 
tunity of  upholding  the  military 
code,  of  satisfying  the  popular 
craving  for  some  show  of  proof 
that  the  fortunes  of  France  in  her 
late  struggle  might  have  been 
different  but  for  some  treachery 
distinctly  traced,  and  of  saving  at  the 
same  time  the  victim  of  unparalleled 
drcnmstances  from  the  extreme 
consequences  of  his  declared  guilt. 
The  verdict  is  not  openly  against 
the  evidence,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  weigh  it ;  yet  the  recommen- 
dation to  mercy  is  inconsistent  with 
the  honour  and  safety  of  France, 
if  the  terms  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  judges  are  to  be  taken  literally 
and  simply  for  what  they  mean. 
It  is  not  ours  to  whitewash  Ba- 
zaine,— ^the  Mexican  doings  alone 
would  prevent  that, — ^but  what 
French  officer  could  have  ordered 
the  rank  and  file  to  tear  from  the 
late  Marshal  his  epaulettes  with 
cries  of  "  coward ! "  "  traitor!  '*  con- 
scious that  such  epithets  were  no 
more  than  his  due?  The  tribunal 
of  the  generals  at  the  Trianon  had  to 
reconcile  the  discharge  of  a  strict 
duty  with  the  demands  of  equity 
and  humanity ;  to  enforce  military 
law  in  its  rigour  against  a  soldier 
who  surrendered  at  a  stroke  the 
arms  and  flags  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  to  a  fiar  less 
numerous  enemy,  and  to  admit, 
nevertheless,    that  ^there    were 
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gRmndfl  for  hesitation  in  oanying 
oat  the  sentence,  if  not  for 
qoslifying  the  absohiteness  of  the 
▼eidiot  which  made  it  nnavoidahle. 
The  trial  is  well  over,  if  only  it  be 
the  last  record,  of  its  kind,  of  the 
terrible  scenes  which  it  recalls. 
No  one  ont  of  France  believes  that 
if  fiazaine  had  avoided  Metz,  or 
9ot  ont  of  it  when  invested,  victory 
woold  certainly  have  hastened  to 
the  French  standards ;  no  one  in 


France,  the  comxnntation  of  his 
sentence  says,  has  dearly  proved 
that  the  commander  of  the  **  Army 
of  the  Bhine" — an  extinct  title, 
let  ns  hope,  for  a  general  of  France 
—did  not  do  his  best  to  break 
throngh  the  circle  of  combined 
military  and  political  difficulties 
which  a  series  of  onpieoedented 
national  disasters  drew  around 
him. 
Londofh  Deeember  I6t1h  1878. 


BISHOP  BBINKENS  ON   THE  PROHIBITION  OP  THE  RBADINa  OP 
THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  BOBOSH  CHUBGH. 


At  the  CongreBS  of  the  old  Catholics, 
lately  held  at  Constance,  Bishop  Bein- 
hBDB,  after  alluding  to  the  Beform 
morement  attempted  by  the  Comioil 
of  Constanoe  in  the  fifteenth  centnry, 
and  to  the  boming  of  John  Hnss,  pro- 
ceeded aa  follows  :— 

"Why  did  the  men  who  sat  in  Council 
in  this  Han  in  the  fifteenth  oentniy 
soeemnb  f  To  answer  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, They  tueatmbed  htcawe  they 
tMfie  mat  iwUnted  with  the  epirit  ofBoly 
Scripture,  In  the  first  fresh  bloom  of 
ChristiaDitf — in  that  whole  period  of 
whieh  we  speak  as  the  Age  of  the 
Pathers  all  theologians  were  Bible 
theologians ;  and  in  the  first  six  cen- 
turies of  the  Chnroh,  and  even  longer, 
there  was  no  other  theology  than 
Bible  theology.  Later  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  schools  based  their 
teaching  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
Biblical  leaniing  decayed.  It  con- 
sisted, such  as  it  was,  in  a  collection 
of  opinions,  often  unintelligently  made, 
of  what  the  Fathers  had  thou^t  con- 
oeraing  Holy  Scripture.  After  the  art 
of  printing  had  been  discovered,  both 
the  text  and  explanations  of  Scripture 
were  printed,  but  in  an  anarohieal 
iMhion,  good  and  bad,  without  method 
or  order ;  the  booksellers  made  a  mere 
trade  of  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century^  there  were,  in  the 


German  language  alone,  some  eighteen 
translations  (recensions  ?)  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  of  Latin  translations 
(recensions?)  the  number  was  still 
greater.  Then  came  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which,  under  these  circxun- 
stances,  found  it  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  question  of 
publishing  and  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

But  before  going  further  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
going  to  address  you  is  the  Prohibition 
of  Bible  Beading,  This  prohibition  is 
enforced  with  great  stringency  at  the 
present  time  by  the  Bomish  bishops, 
and  the  priests  who  depend  upon 
them.  I  know  of  an  archbishop  whom 
I  could  name,  who  not  long  ago  told 
believing  Catholics  who  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject,  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, with  explanations,  might  even 
yet  be  read  with  the  sanction  of  the 
confessor,  but  that  to  read  the  Bible 
without  such  explanations  wtu  a  sin  ! 
Is  it,  then,  really  a  forbidden  thing  in 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ? 
This  is  my  first  question.  Practically 
it  is  the  case,  as  I  have  just  said ;  but 
upon  what  is  the  prohibition  based? 
The  clergy  often  appeal  to  the  CounoU 
of  Trent,  but  not  justly.*.... I  have 
looked    about  to    discover   the   real 


*  The  Bishop's  case  at  this  point  is  weak ;  the  Council  of  Trent  put  obstacles 
■Bflngh  in  the  way  of  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fourth  Bnle  of  the  Index.— JBd.  Weu  Meth.  Mag. 
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reaso&B  vhibh  the  Boman  Cnria  might 
haye  fox  ingiating  ao  stringently,  just 
at  pxeoent,  on  the  prohibition  to  read 
the  Bible.  I  hare  hit  npon  the  writings 
of  a  man  folly  initiated  into  the  plans 
and  intentions  of  the  Boman  See,  who 
enjoyed  a  Bomish  training,  and  was 
deroted  both  body  and  soul  to  the 
fortheranee  of  Bomish  riews^the  late 
Oardinal  THseman.  He  published  an 
essay  on  the  reading  of  the  Seriptnres 
in  the  imlgar  tongae.  It  was  written, 
primarfly,  against  the  English  Bible 
Sooieties,  bat  throws  also  eonsidaiaUe 
light  npon  the  matter  I  am  now  dis- 
onssing.  I  pass  over  what  he  says 
abont  the  methods  pnrsned  by  these 
bodies;  my  objeet  is  to  diseorer  what 
motire  Borne  can  haTe  for  preventing 
the  faithful  from  the  free  and  nnso- 
phistioated  reading  of  the  Soriptnres. 
Oardinal  Wiseman  says,  **  The  Ohnrdh 
(he  means  Bome)  does  not  place  the 
Word  of  Gh>d  indiscriminately  in  the 
hands  of  the  faithful,  because  God 
himself  has  not  done  it(l)  Gk>d  has 
not  giren  His  Word  indiscriminately 
to  men."  Such  is  the  Cardinal's 
position;  but  if  he  intends  to  main- 
tain this,  he  certainly  acts  wisely  in 
forbidding  Christians  to  read  the  Bible, 
for  it  is  just  the  rererse  of  what  the 
Bible  expressly  teaches.  I  remind  you 
how  our  Lord  commissioned  His  dis- 
oiples  to  proclaim  God's  Word  from 
the  house-tops ;  to  preach  from  the 
house-tops  all  that  He  had  taught 
them  in  secret.  I  remind  you,  further, 
of  His  answer  to  those  who  were  sent 
to  question  Him :  "  To  the  poor  the 
Gospel  is  preached.'*  I  remind  you 
still  further,  how  He  compares  His 
Gospel  to  a  banquet^  to  which,  when 
the  inyited  guests  refused  to  come, — 
He  meant  the  Jewish  people^ — all  were 
iniited  from  the  highways  and  hedges, 
and  entered  freely.  What  is  all  this. 
1  ask,  but  glTing  the  Word  of  God  to 
all,  without  distinction?  In  the  face 
of  God's  own  Word  it  is  a  daring  asser- 
tion to  maintain  that  it  was  not  meant 
for  all  mankind. 
The  Gardinil  mges  ai  a  fmther 


reason.  "  that  God  has  not  implanted 
the  instinctive  feeling  in  His  Ohuroh 
that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  lor  aU 
believers  to  read  the  Soriptuxes."  To 
this  I  simply  reply,  It  is  not  true.  In 
the  Catholic  Ghorch,  before  the 
hierarchy  had  usurped  the  treasures  of 
redemption,  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
the  most  precious  jewel  which  the 
believing  soul  oould  acquire.  For 
example,  when  a  hermit  withdrew  from 
human  soeiety,  and  q>ent  half  a  life- 
time in  the  deserts,  his  ilrst  earewu 
to  proenre  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Text, 
and  take  it  with  him.  TheHolySoiip- 
tore  was  the  favourite  book  of  the 
churches,  and  in  them  it  was  publicly 
read. 

Dr.  Wiseman  says :  **It  is  not  the 
written  but  the  tpoken  Word  that  con- 
stitutes our  Lord's  teaching.  The 
Apostles  were  not  commissioned  to 
write,  but  to  preach."  True ;  but  it 
does  not  on  that  account  follow  that 
what  they  actually  did  write  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  limited  caste.  What 
they  wrote  they  addressed  to 
eongregations.  These  congregations 
eopied  it,  and  sent  it  to  other  congre- 
gations ;  and  theyi  in  their  turn, 
circulated  it  la  the  Church  universal. 
It  never  entered  into  any  one's  thouglits 
to  imagine  that  Christians  could  ever 
be  robbed  of  this  the  common  property 
of  all. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  treasure 
which  belongs  to  all  the  faithful.  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  by  thrusting 
their  authority  into  the  back-ground, 
so  that  in  the  eyes  of  her  theologians  a 
a  decree  of  the  Boman  Congregationis 
of  greater  weight  than  a  doctrine  of 
the  Bible— the  Boman  Church,  I  say, 
by  doing  this,  has  brought  it  to  pass, 
that  even  distinguished  men  like 
Wiseman,  in  spite  of  their  great  gifts, 
are  unable  to  form  clear  ideas  of  what 
Scripture  really  is,  for  he  says,  in  this 
essay,  *'  Scripture  is  a  treasure  of 
spiritual  honey,  culled  from  a  thousand 
flowers  of  manifold  sweetness  and 
varied  perfume."  This  is  not  true. 
AUthiB  honeyof  HolySeiiptaieiiiiiei, 
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aollnm  ft  tkoM$mtd  flow«n,  Vol  from 
At  On*  Btitt  of  Jowe  from  that 
Hover  vlnoh  u  Ihe  martel-flowar  of 
tlMlmmtti  noe.  Holj  Boiiptoie  is  the 
xiflMtioiiof  IhoBim  of  BightaoofiiMi, 
vldeh  hM  a|^pe«ed  in  Jmaa  Ghiici 
oof  Loidi 

I  nj,  then.  Read  tJu  Senphuret^  I 
My  am:  Far  tkoee  oid  CatkoUes  who 
€9inut  CkMuelvet  to  wy  i^piiCOfNit 
MSwnjitefidciiM  fAere  €xUU  noprohibi' 
tUum^BibUreadimg. 

Vbii  iflHoty  Soiiptiixe?  I  am  not 
iptikiBg  MMom  of  the  Old  TegtuMBt, 
wfajflh  ooptaiiMi  wiMiy  thiagi  (wyemri^y 
ift  Ihe  hialoiioal  books)  nol  a4H»*^ 
for  ths  isftdiag  of  ohiUi«n,  or  erea  of 
limpls,  idaia  COuistisiis,  though  tb^ 
win  sfTor  eonstttate  ths  stodj  of  the 
Iteaed:  I  am  mwialrifig  of  the  New 
TesluiUBt,  and  I  saj,  Besd  the  New 


Br.Wisemsn  sajsthst  foor  thiagi 
•n  seeded  lor  the  right  zeadiag  of  the 
New  Teetenwrnt,  of  whieh  two  sie 
•ids  sad  two  are  attiihates.  Theaids 
•n  s  good  tnashdloB  aad  aotes; 
the  atftrilmtes,  ••  eottim  sad 
pietj*"  He  adds,  that  the  pastors 
ne  the  judges  as  to  whether  the  aids 
end  ettzibiites  exist  inaspeeial  esse. 
Bat  if  the  pastors  themselves  are 
destitata  of  ealtars  and  piety,  aad 
have  no*  sdudaiahip  enooi^  to  pio- 
Mansa  on  the  qoslity  sad  ehsraeter 
ef  tha  notes,  what  then  f 

Zha  Seriptaes  of  the  New  Xesta- 
msBfc  are  nothing  less  than  the  ilrst 
pieaflhing  of  the  Oo^eL  We  dis- 
tfaigoishtwoseetions.  IwiUeslloneof 
then  *' The  Word^  Qod  minored  in 
the  hearts  of  the  sposOes  and  disdples 
of  the  Lord."*  AsthqrieoeiTedit,  as 
it  IWnaiiasted  their  son!,  as  it  warmed 
sad  fUlad  their  hearts,  so  thegr  repro- 
daesdii,andsowefindit  intheAets 
sad  in  the  Epistles.  This  is  the 
pnedbidg  whieh  th^  addressed  to  the 
iljBsgQgaeBaadtotheOantales.    Now 


I  ask  yoa.  Is  it  rational  to  maintain 
that  Jews  aad  Gentiles,  to  whom  the 
Apostles  preabhed,  were  aUe  to  nnder* 
stand  the  Apostolic  teaehing;  while  we 
Ghzistiaas  who  are  in  possession  of 
baptismal  graee,t  aad  haye  beentrained 
in  Christian  ideas,  are  not  aUe?  Is 
this  I  repeat,  raHonal?  This  portion 
of  Saered  Boriptare  is  as  a  stream  of 
ho^  fire  of  eharity  which  flowed 
throng  the  nations,  and  inflamed 
them  till  that  fire  boxned  for  whose 
burning  the  Lord  Himself  had  longed. 
Draw  nic^  to  this  star,  and  enlighten 
and  warm  yooxselves  with  the  holy 
lore  of  the  AposUes,  for  I  tell  yon 
that  this  preaching  of  the  Apostles  is 
a  more  iminediatfl  Word  of  Ood  than 
the  preaching  of  the  gieatest  and 
best  of  the  Popes  who  have  ever 
Uved. 

When  they  talk  of  the  $poken  Woid, 
I  aak,  Doee^  then,  the  word  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bome  reach  us  in  any  other 
thanawKMenfoimr  Arethe"notes" 
«n  Holy  Scriptare  $poken  for  the 
Biassef ,  or  do  not  they  also  get  into 
the  hsiods  of  the  faithful  as  written 
doeomentsr  Unless  the  faithfol  may 
receive  the  written  Word,  we  are  ever 
in  the  presence  of  the  same  difil- 


The  second  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  is  distinguished  1^  this 
pesaliarity— the  saered  writers  have 
striven  to  reproduce  the  discoorses  of 
onr  Lord  in  their  truest  expression,  as 
far  as  thqr  eonld  remembert  them, 
and  with  complete  self-renandation. 
Draw  near  to  this  teaching ;  it  is  as 
though  we  were  entering  onr  Father's 
house,  and  listening  to  our  Father's 
Toice.  All  those  wondrous  and  affect* 
ing  words  of  Jesus  Ghxist  in  the 
Seanon  on  the  Mount  are  addressed 
directly  to  each  one  of  you,  and  no  one 
has  the  ri^t  to  step  between  you  and 
them,  and  prevent  you  fnmi  hearing 
for  yourselves  these  words. 


*  See  remark,  on  pp.  71M).  t  Ibidem. 

{  **  Here  too  the  Bishop's  statement  requires  to  be  supplemented :  "  All 
Bei^lare  is  given  by  imj^iradon  of  Ood.*'— 2  Tim.  ilL  16.  "Holy  men  of 
Qod  spaka  as  th^  were  sioMd  iy  Ms  irWy  aAo«t."— S  Peter  L  SI. 
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Here  the  sin  of  prohibiting  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  appears  in  a  still 
stronger  light.  "What  oan  the  reason 
be  whioh  indnoes  Borne  to  seek  to 
seyer  belieTers  from  the  Holy  Sorip- 
tares  r  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  be- 
trayed the  secret.  He  says  the  pro* 
hibition  of  the  reading  of  the 
Bcriptnre  is  the  itronghold  of  tht 
Church's  unity.  Let  the  faithful  but 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  the  gorem- 
ment  of  the  Church  will  tmnble  to 
pieces,  insubordination  will  enter,  and 
self-sufficiency  and  pride  take  fhe 
place  of  humility  and  docility. 

No  doubt,  this  unity  of  the  Chureh, 
which  denies  the  true  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  this  despotic  unity,  would  be  de- 
stroyed. For  when  the  Pope  maintains 
that,  as  Christ's  Ticar  on  earth,  he  has 
ihe  right  of  wearing  the  triple  crown, 
of  causing  himself  to  be  borne  about 
1>y  his  fellow-men,  then,  most  as- 
suredly, he  cannot  allow  the  faithful 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  with  which  such 
a  Ticarship  is  absolutely  incompatible. 
When  the  Pope  proclaims  that,  as  the 
vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  the  judge 
of  all  men  upon  earth,  then  assuredly 
the  faithful  may  not  read  that  Christ 
said,  *'  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world, 
but  to  save  the  world  "—to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  was  lost.  The  Pope 
has  as  little  rigjit  to  judge  a  Christian 
brother  as  that  brother  has  the  ligjit, 
supposing  him  to  have  recognised  in 
the  Pope  a  brother,  to  judge  him.  The 
words,  "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged/'  hold  good  for  the  Pope  as  for 
everybody  else.  God  only  sees,  and 
Ood  alone  has  the  right  to  judge  what 
passes  in  the  inmost  soul  of  man 

This,  then,  is  what  I  say,  Wherever 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  heard,  ap- 
proach and  listen  to  that  voice.  When 
we  look  for  help  from  a  fellow-man, 
merely  to  see  him  does  not  inspire  us 
with  full  assurance.  But  when  we 
hear  his  voice,  bome  by  the  love  of  an 
upright  heart,  then  our  hope  becomes 
oonfldenee,  and  we  shout  for  joy.  For 
this  reason  John  the  Baptist,  regard- 


ing himself  as  the  bridegioom*B/n«fKf, 
cried,  *'  The  friend  of  the  bridegroom 
rejoiceth  greatly,  because  of  the  bride- 
groom's voice."  But  we  are  the  Lord's 
bride;  what,  then,  must  the  joy  of 
the  bride  be  when  she  hears  His 
voice,  the  voice  of  her  own  Bride- 
groom? 

Listen  to  this  voice,  and  reflect  that, 
as  the  flower  only  then  displays  the 
beauty  and  full  magnifloenee  of  its 
colours  when  it  turns  incessantly 
towards  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  also 
the  soul  of  the  Christian  oan  only 
then  reflect  the  full  beauty  and  glory 
of  its  Divine  Exemplar  when  she  be- 
takes herself  perpetually  to  the  hal- 
lowed light  of  the  glorious  Gospel,  and 
gathers  brightness  from  its  beams. 
Bead  not  Scripture  inquiHtively,  to 
find  the  explanation  of  things  for 
which,  in  this  state  of  existence,  no 
explanation  can  be  ever  found;  read 
not  Scripture  presumptuously,  to  lose 
yourself  in  subtile  reflnings,  and  find 
the  interpretation  of  things  which  it 
is  not  given  to  man  to  understand ; 
read  not  Scripture  potemieaUy,  to  find 
reasons  to  enable  yon  to  refute  others ; 
but  read  it  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
most  confidential  fellowship  with  God, 
and  then  you,  too,  will  gather  courage 
to  say,  "Nothing  can  separate  me 
from  the  love  of  Christ."  When 
such  language  issues  from  the  heart 
of  a  Christian,  then  it  is  well  with 
him.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
Bible  should  be  bome  into  every 
house  and  lie  there  unused,  exeept 
when  read  aloud  in  a  formal  manner, 
on  set  occasions ;  but  it  must,  as  I 
have  said,  be  there  as  the  li^^t  of  the 
soul,  in  which  she  perpetually  basks. 
Such  is  the  exhortation  I  have  sought 
to  address  to  you.  I  repeat  it,  then. 
Old  Catholics  are  not  forbidden  to 
read  the  ^ble.  On  the  oontrary,  ny 
admonition  to  yon  all  is,  Bead  again 
and  again  in  the  Saored  Book,  sitting 
in  humility  and  joy  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord,  for  He  alone  has  the  words  of 
eternal  life. 
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1.  TsaAfBiKIBBSlFBDITIOH.— No- 

tiwins  givento  tiieSeerelaiy  of  Stet6 
for  War,  ihortly  after  the  ImI  Confer- 
oiflt^  titti  the  Ber.  Henxy  Wfaartoiiand 
ibB  Ber.  Chaxlee  Boee,  our  mimsters 
if  Cape  Goeei,  had  been  appointed  to 
suButer  to  Wealeyane  in  the  troops 
then  at  Cape  Coaat,  and  to  any  eon- 
tained  in  the  eorpe  whieh  might  be 
employed  in  repelling  the  inyaalon  of 
onr  temtoiy  hj  the  Aahanteea.    We 
had,  howeter,  soon  to  lament  the 
death  of   Mr.    Wharton,  whilat  Mi. 
Boae  waa  obliged  to  remore  to  Madeira 
thnmgh  the    failore  of    hi^  health. 
Under  these  eisroamatanceB,  the  Wes- 
lajm  Boldiers  were  left  without  an 
EngUah  minister;  and  it  waa  strongly 
felt  that  it  waa  not  only  due  to  onr 
eharaoter  and  professions  to  minister 
to  tiie  spiritnal  welfare  of    onr  own 
soldiers  at  hotme  and  in  time  of  peace, 
Imt  that  it  ^waa  specially  incumbent  on 
US  to  do  00  when  they  were  engaged 
in  aetire  tuid  perilous  serrice.    The 
Army  Committee,  therefore,  consider- 
ing that  aft  least  fiTe  hundred  declared 
Wedeyans  were  found  in  the  corps 
ainr  proeoedinp  to  Cape  Coast,  deter- 
mined, with  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent af  the  Conference,  to  appoint  the 
Be?.#ohnLaTnaok,  stationed  at  the 
Camp  at  Aldershot,  to  this  serrice. 
To  this  appointment  Mr.  LaTeiaek 
nadily  consented.    Application  was 
then  made  to  the  War-Office,  by  the 
saeietaiy,  stating  that  such  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  and  requesting 
that  apassage  in  an  early  sailing  troop- 
ship mi^t  be  granted  to  the  minister 
•0  appointed ;  and  that  rations,  tent- 
aceommodaiion,  and  transport  in  the 
eoontry  should  be  giten  him.    These 
adfantages  were  urged,  among  other 
reasons,  by  the  consent  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Committee,  at  the 
request  of  the  Goremment,  to  aflord 
to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  the  aid  of  the 
Ber.  T.  B.  Freeman*  whose  informa- 

YOX.  ZX.— FIFTH  SEBIBS. 


tion  and  kttoiHedge  Of  the  country  and 
people  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
eiqpedition.  A  passage  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  Mr.  LaTeraek,  in 
the  **  Victor  Emmanuel,"  and  a  subse- 
quent letter  £rom  the  War-Office  states 
that  *•  every  facility  shall  be  given  to 
Mr.  Laverack  for  ministering  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Wealeyan  sol- 
diers; that  he  shall  be  supplied  with 
rations  and  lodging  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  ;  but  that,  looking  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  transport  in  the  country 
through  which  the  troops  are  likely  to 
pass,  Mr.  Cardwell  must  leave  it  with 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  say  whether 
Mr.  Laverack  should  accompany  the 
troops  or  remain  at  the  base  of  opera- 
tions." Acting  under  the  orders  of 
General  Wolseley,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Laverack  will  have  every 
opportunity  afforded  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  to 
our  own  men  as  their  needs  may 
require.  Mr.  Laverack  and  his  im- 
portant work  are  commended  to  the 
sympathies  of  our  Church-members 
and  congregations,  and  their  prayers 
are  earnestly  requested  that  this 
necessary  extension  of  our  work  in 
the  Army  msy  be  accompanied  I7  great 
success.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Laveraek,  dated  H Ji.  ship 
"Victor  Emmanuel,"  eleven  a.x.,  Ko* 
vember80th,1678.  ThevesselleftPorts- 
mouth  at  eight  a.x.  on  that  day.  Mr. 
Laveraek  writes,  «*  I  go  in  the  strength 
of  God  to  apply  myself  to  the  work  He 
may  find  for  me,  and  hi  the  way  which 
He  may  direct."  C.  P. 

2.  Woolwich  Gabbisok.— From  the 
Rep.  Henry  E.  Thon^son,  November 
24th,  1873.— Mr.  Thompson,  who  was 
appointed  to  this  garrison  at  the  last 
Conference,  writes:  '*!  am  glad  to 
report  progress  in  our  work  here, 
though  we  have  the  disadvantage  of 
not  hm^adlstinet  pande-service  for 
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oar  men,  the  artillexy  being  marched 
to  Plumitead-Common  chapel,  and 
the  other  corps  to  William-Street 
ohapeL  Oar  olasBes  of  Church-mem- 
bers are  well  attended,  and  I  more 
than  oTer  value  their  influence  in 
binding  the  godly  men  together,  and 
strengthening  them  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  their  position.  We  have 
blessed  seasons  on  Wednesday  eyenings 
at  our  Bible-dass,  where  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Word  are  applied  to  our 
hearts.  Two  mornings  in  the  week 
are  giyen  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  soldiers*  children,  who  are 
marched  to  Green-HUl  school  for  the 
purpose.  The  attendance  is  highly 
encouraging. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  our  work 
in  the  Herbert  Military  HoepitoL 
The  church  has  been  phMed  at  our 
disposal,  for  service  for  the  convales- 
cents and  orderlies,  at  three  o'clock 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  receive 
a  weekly  return  of  patients  each  week 
from  the  office. 

••I  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
tisiting  our  people  in  their  homes  and 
quarters,  thus  bringing  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  intooloseeontaot  with  them, 
Ourmonthlytea-meetingshave  become 

popular.    At  our  next  Colonel  F 

will  preside,  and  the  address  will  be 
delivered  by  Captain  W . 

*'  I  have  been  cheered  by  the  con* 
version  of  one  of  the  patients,  who 
returned  from  India  on  the  sick-list. 
He  is  now  happy  in  Christ,  waiting 
for  his  summons  to  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord. 

"  We  much  need  a  Home  here,  in 
which  to  gather  our  men  of  an  evening ; 
and  I  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may 
obtain  one  which  may  prove  a  blessing 
not  only  to  Wesleyans,  but  to  others 
in  this  important  garrison. 

**  The  work  in  the  iron  ehapel  at 
Shooter'i'Hill  is  prospering.  I  have 
oommeneed  a  class  there,  with  good 
prospects  of  sueoess." 

S.QvmiUTiJL^FromtheJRiv.nichard 
a.  l4ftft.--Noviniber  18tti,  1878.— I 


h^ve  never  known  our  class-meetings 
better  attended  than  now.  Each 
regiment,  and  almost  every  corps,  in 
the  garrison  is  represented  among  us. 
Many  of  our  Church-members  are 
men  of  earnest  minds  and  Christian 
principles,  who  give  thanks  to  God 
for  His  meroy  towards  them  in  Gib- 
raltar. Our  congregations  are  in- 
creasingly good.  The  commanders  of 
the  ships  of  war  have  invariably 
responded  to  my  applications  for 
'*  Declared  Wesleyans  ''toattendDivine 
worship  in  our  chapel,  which  has 
sometimes  been  filled  to  overflowing 
with  soldiers  and  blue-jackets.  Oar 
voluntary  services  were  never  better 
attended  by  the  men  of  both  servioea 
than  at  present.  We  aro  much  en- 
couraged in  this  department  of  oar 
work.  At  our  social  meetings  we  hear 
blessed  testimonies  of  a  personal 
experience  of  the  things  of  God  from 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  cheering 
accounts  of  conversion  on  board,  her 
Majesty's  ships.  I  am  thankful  that 
the  question  of  our  chapel-property 
has  been  satisfactorily  arranged  with 
the  government,  and  am  gratefal 
for  the  prompt  action  taken  respecting 
it. 

4.  SOLDISBS*  AKD  SaILOBS*  IdRTlBfl. 

—It  may  be  remembered  that  a  f^ 
months  ago  the  Bev«  W.  S.  Caldeooit 
appealed,  in  the  eolnmns  of  tho 
Watchman  and  SeeardeTf  for  a  iew 
correspondents  to  write  Chnstiaa 
letters  to  converted  men  in  the  army 
and  navy.  His  letter  was  afterwards 
copied  into  the  Hame-Mieeianarif 
Iteeard*  Thus  widely  known,  one 
lady  in  Staffordshiro  nsponded  to  it« 
and  asked  for  a  few  addresses.  Theaa 
were  given,  and  the  following  are 
extracts  from  some  of  the  letters  she 
has  received  in  reply  to  hers.  It  is 
hoped  that  others  too,  seeing  bar 
encouragements,  may  be  led  to  apply 
to  some  of  our  anny  and  navy  minia- 
ters  for  names;  whieh  wonld^*be  grale- 
foUy  given  by  them,  as  the  number  of 
oonverts  in   both   brandies  of  Ibe 
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lenioe  ig  now  flo  great,  that  they  find 
it  impossible  to  zwpond  to  all  the  eallB 
made  upon  them.  C.  P. 


To   2ff». .^JPVtHR  a  Guntur 

lLir.il.,  Cap^  Coast  Co^fle.— Angast 
3Ut,  187S — ««I  am  happy  to  teU  you 
UatlhaTefoimd  peace.  Gk>d,  thzongh 
Jcsna  Chzist,  haa  forgiTen  my  bIdb. 
^Iten  axe  about  eig^t  of  as  on  board 
aw,  that  sre  traTelling  to  the  New 
Jenxsalem.  I  have  been  to  one  of 
tiie  offieen  to  aak  him  to  let  ob  haye 
a  i^aee  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting  and 
Bible.«Ia88  in,  but  haTB  not  yet 
soeceeded.'* 

September  SOth^— *«  Yonr  welcome 
l«tter  rerired  me  a  great  deal,  for  I 
wai  ia  Teiy  low  spiritB  when  it  came. 
We  aze  now  lying  ready  to  meet  the 
«n«ny.  We  have  to  pat  up  with 
many  hardahips,  and  haye  no  place 
of  WQTBhip.  I  spend  much  of  my 
time  hi  speakmg  to  my  comrades,  and 
amongst  the  sick,  of  whom  we  have 
many.  I  Tisit  them,  and  giro  them 
tnets.  If  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I 
mecn  to  go  on  working,  and  do  my 
b«tt  to  raise  high  the  banner  of  Jesus, 
and  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith." 

Prom  a  Corporal,  Depdt  4J^th  HegU 
*^t,TrfgantUFort,  CbrntraM— Octo- 
*w  6th,  1873.-«"  Blessed  be  His  holy 
oame,  He  has  been  a  loving  Saviour 
to  me  ever  since  November,  1869,  when 
I  was  first  led  to  give  Him  my  heart. 
I  must  say  that  I  feel  the  want  of 
Chriatian  fellowship  since  I  have  been 
Ham.  The  nearest  phuse  of  worship  is 
•ome  one  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
Mutant.  I  shaU  feel  veiy  thankful  to 
7<>n  fi>r  a  letter  at  any  time." 

^om  a  HivaU,  South  Camp,  Alder- 
»*o<.-8eptember  26th,  1878.— ••You 


will  greatly  oblige  me  if  yon  willkind]y 
infozm  me  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  address,  as  I  should  like  to  know 
more  about  yourself.  I  am  a  soldier, 
serving  in  the  104th  Begiment,  a 
teetotaller,  and  above  all  trusting  in 
Ghrist  as  my  Bedeemer,  for  I  have 
been  the  greatest  of  sinners." 

From  a  Corporal  £M,J„  Eastnejft 
near  PortomoutA.— September  Srd» 
1873.— •*  I  am  happy  to  tell  yon  of  the 
progress  of  our  Wesl^an  military 
ohapel.  We  have  about  thirty  Church^ 
members  on  the  books.  The  attend* 
anoe  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
at  the  morning  service,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  at  night.  The 
Sabbath-school  contains  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children.  I  and 
my  dear  wife  are  both  in  the  good 
way  together,  helping  each  other." 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  hy  a 
gentleman  at  HuU  to  the  Rev  W.  S, 
OsZcftfcoM.— "To-night  I  was  at  our 
usual    weekly    prayer.meeting,    and 
there   found  a  foreign   sailor,    who 
engaged  very  beautifully  in  prayer, 
and  who  especially  prayed  for  mission- 
aries.   I  was  pleased  with  the  man, 
and  asked  him  into  my  home.    In 
course  of   conversation  he  told  me 
that  he  found  Ood  at  the  Mauritius, 
and  being  asked  by  whose  ministry,  he 
said,  <by  Mr.  Caldecott*s,  who  is  since 
dead.'     Of  course  he  was  soon  put 
right  on  this  latter  subject.    The  poor 
man  was  delighted,  and  said,  •  Well, 
I  was  sure  he  was  dead ;  it  is  long 
since  I  gave  up  playing  for  him;  fori 
said.  It  is  no  good  praying  lor  a  dead 
man.'     He  keeps  and  treaswes  his 
dass-tidcets  and  hymn-book  received 
from  you.    He  earnestly  desires  yon 
to  write  to  him.    His  name  is  — -, 
and  his  address,  Abo,  Finland." 
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1.  Bbtbsal  OKSMV.^From  the  Bev, 
Thornley  Smith,  —  NoTember  19th, 
ISTSiT—A  great  work  has  been  done 
here  in  a  oomparatiTely  short  time, 
which  iB  chiefly  due  to  our  Home-Mifl- 
Bionarj  operations.  We  have  here  a 
beautifol  and  Bpaoions  ohapel,  oeonpied 
by  a  considerable  congregation;  we 
hare  an  admirable  Snnday-sohool, 
containing  upwards  of  three  hundred 
children  and  young  people ;  and  a 
day  school  equally  large,  which  is 
well  conducted,  and  has  been  highly 
commended  by  her  Majesty's  Inspector 
within  the  last  few  days.  We  hare 
also  an  earnest  church  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  members,  many  of 
whom  are  zealously  engaged  in  Chris- 
tian work,  and  are  intensely  anxious 
to  promote  the  salyation  of  the  souls 
of  men.  A  ladies*  Dorcas  Society  is 
in  active  operation ;  tracts  are  distri- 
buted in  sCTeral  localities;  Bible- 
classes,  both  for  children  and  adults, 
are  conducted  weekly ;  and  something 
is  being  done  for  the  Foreign  Missions. 
A  large  porticm  of  our  people  are  com- 
paratively poor,  and  we  have  none  who 
can  be  called  rich ;  but  we  are  now  not 
strictly  a  Home-Mission  station,  but  a 
Circuit ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by 
the  blessing  of  Qod,  we  shall  in  a  few 
years  be  almost,  if  not  entirely,  self- 
supporting. 

We  have  two  Mission-rooms,  both  of 
which  have  been  productive  of  great 
good.  One,  in  Vyner-Street,  is  an 
npper-room  in  a  crowded  neighbour- 
hood, and,  though  inconvenient,  is 
well  attended,  especially  on  the  Sun- 
day evenings ;  whilst  the  Sunday  and 
day-schools  are  efficient,  and  have 
already  been  productive  of  beneficial 
results.  In  connection  with  this  room 
we  have  a  Temperance  Society,  and 
many  have  not  only  been  reclaimed 
from  vice,  but  have  been  truly  con- 
verted to  Qod.  Had  we  the  means,  we 
could  open  other  rooms  in  other  locali- 
ties where  Mission  work  is  greatly 
Wanted.    Our  Qreen^Street  room  has 


not  been  opened  more  than  a  year, 
but  here  also  many  conversions  have 
taken  place.  Here,  too,  some  instaaoee 
of  conversion  which  have  been  related 
to  me  are  as  remarkable  as  any  I  ever 
heard  of  in  South  Africa;  and  cer- 
tainly Qod  has  blessed  the  labours  of 
His  servants  to  a  great  extent. 

But  we  have  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  The  poverty  and  wretoh- 
edness  which  our  visitors  meet  with 
are  most  deplorable, and  unfortunately 
we  have  but  slender  means  of  re- 
lieving the  destitute.  Would  that 
some  wealthy  friends  would  entrost 
to  me  a  few  pounds  to  distribute 
among  the  poor  during  this  winter  I 
I  promise  that  they  should  be  well  laid 
out. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no 
part  of  London  that  needs  more  help 
of  every  kind  than  Bethnal-Qreen. 
The  moral  and  social  condition  of  thou- 
sands in  the  East  of  London  is  more 
sad  than  most  are  aware  of.  We  get  to 
know  a  little  of  it,  but  it  is  only  a 
little ;  if  we  knew  all,  we  should  be 
utterly  appalled.  0  that  our  Churches 
were  more  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  these  Home-Missionary  opera- 
tions 1  I  rejoice  in  what  has  been 
done,  but  it  only  makes  me  long  to 
see  other  efforts  put  forth,  and  other 
agencies  set  to  work.  The  one  great 
want  is  money.  What  has  been 
expended  here  is  already  bearing 
such  interest  as  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate. 

I  cannot  but  name  ahw  theChildren'a 
Home  in  connection  with  our  work ; 
for  though  an  agency  separate  from 
the  Circuit,  yet  it  seems  to  form  aa 
important  part  of  it,  and  is  destined, 
in  all  probability,  so  to  continue.  It 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  incalculable 
good.  But  here,  too,  funds  are  wanted, 
and  at  this  moment  there  are  fifty 
poor  children  waiting  to  be  received 
into  the  Home,  for  whom  there  is  not 
at  present  any  room.  I  would  eay« 
Friends  of  tiie  poor,  ^fcien^  of  yonr 
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eoontiy,  friaods  of  Chzut  and  of  His 
Ghnxeh,  help  iu  in  any  waj  yon  ean, 
—^  your  Mmtzilmftions,  by  your  lym- 
ptthiei.  and  by  your  prayers,  and 
TOon  wiU  be  a  rioh  reward. 

S.  SiMDHUBtT,  Bbbks.  —  From  the 
Rn,  Robert  B.  Nightingale, — ^Norem- 
ber  lilh,  1878. — Our  eongregationa  at 
Sandhurst  improra  at  all  our  Berrices, 
notwithstanding  the  aetire  opposition 
of  Hig^-Choreh  ministers,  who  posh 
their  gratnitons  oUdmB  to  be  charged 
mth  the  eare  of  all  the  souls  in  the 
parish.  We  haTB  great  difficulty  in 
mainUining  our  day-school,  and  yet  I 
sm  persuaded  that  Methodism  in  many 
Tillages  will  snceeed  or  fail  as  we  sue 
eeed  or  fail  in  maintaining  efficient 
schools.  At  Crowthome  we  hare  had 
the  best  encouragement  in  the  con- 
version of  sonls.  We  need  another 
dass  here.  We  are  about  to  build  a 
chapel  at  BraekneU ;  and  circum- 
stances  encourage  us  to  erect  one  at 
BarHey-Bow,  where  the  yillagers  are 
justly  offended  hj  dangerous  ecdeci- 
astiesl  iunorations.  We  have  secured 
a  site  in  this  place.  I  haTc  enjoyed 
onr  services  in  Broadmoor  Oriminal 
Idmatic  A^Ium,  in  i^ch  as  great 
attention  is  manifest  as  in  an  ordinary 
eoQgregation,  I  am  trying  to  arrange 
for  a  weekly  sernoe  in  the  Asylum, 
instead  of  holding  one  erery  f ort- 
niglit. 


3.  CovHAU.—The  Journal  of  the 
Sev,  William  Comforth,  to  September 
80th,  1873,  indicates  diligent  and  suc- 
cessful house-to-house  yisitation  over 
a  large  tract  of  Surrey;  out-of-door 
preaching,  to  attentiTO  assemblies  ; 
and  Bumessful  spiritual  results,  shown 
in  the  increase  of  Church-members. 
Mr.  Ck>mlorth  writes,  "There  is 
Wokingt  which  is  larger  than  Oobham, 
forwhi^  we  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing. This  might  be  made  a  centre 
of  Methodist  operations.  If  Surrey 
could  be  efficiently  worked,  it  would 
prove  no  *  wilderness/  but  a  fruitful 
field,  now  unsown.  The  congregations 
at  Ck>bbam  lately  are  the  largest  I  have 
seen  there." 

4.  Babxmostoks.  —  PV-om  the  Bev, 
William  P.  £Um.— November  25th, 
1873. — Our  Sunday-school  has  been 
increased  from  a  small  number  to 
thirty.five  children,  and  the  work  in 
the  villages  is  encouraging,  especially 
where  we  have  fitted-up  and  opened  a 
cottage  for  our  worship.  This  has 
provoked  the  but  too  customary  oppo- 
sition to  our  efforts.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  purchase  the  cottage 
over  our  head,  and,  of  course,  to  expel 
us  from  it,  and  Methodism  from  the 
Tillage.  This  design  has  been  frus- 
trated,  and  so  for  the   present  we 
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Clhe  titrMti  vlUeh  appear  in  oar  pagM  ondar  tbe  liaad  of  "Oaneral  Bdigtou  IntaUlgHiae," 
Mn  caiafaDj  taken  from  tlie  moat  tnstworthy  tooreea  at  oar  eommand.  We  cannot  nndcrUJke, 
kovtfflr,  to  anever  for  the  prupitety,  in  aU  eaeee,  of  their  literaiy  ityle ;  to  gnazaniee,  in  every 
lailanM,  the  aosnney  of  daftea,  or  of  the  names  of  pcnons  and  plaeee ;  or  to  endone  aU  the  Tiewi 
viddi.  on  partiooktf  eabjeets  eoonaeted  with  evmngdleal  entoipdM,  esenta  of  tha  vaii^ 
Soctotaea  and  Ooaunittoea  may  adTaneo.] 


The  AicHBiaROP  or  Gaittbbbuit  om 
Missioas  IN  IxniA. — On  Wednesday 
aomliig,  December  Srd,  the  '*Day  of 
Intowsssimi  lor  Missions,*'  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  attended  Divine 
iSTka  «l  tbe  chittob  of  St.  Peter's^ 


Thanet.  In  making  some  observations 
on  the  subject  under  consideration 
daring  the  day,  he  said  th^  were  aware 
there  were  peculiar  difficulties  as  to 
missioDary  work  in  India.  Th«y 
knew  that  there  genarally  they  had, 
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not  to  do  with  flavagef  nor  with  limple, 
barbarous  people,  but  with  people  who 
had  an  old  oiYllization,  an  old  system 
stretching  back  for   centuries    upon 
oenturies ;  and  that  men  were  united 
together  as  strongly  in  fayour  of  all  the 
social  arrangements  of  that  old  ciyiliza- 
tion  of  theirs  as  they  were  in  fayour  of 
any  of  their  institutions  athome;  and  it 
was  fax  more  difficult  to  break  down  an 
old  system  such  as  that,  and  to  bring 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  these  persons 
were  placed  in  Indi%  than  it  was  where 
we  had  to  deal  with  simple  tribes,  say, 
in  Korth  America  or  Africa.  Bo  much 
had  this  been  felt  to  be  the  case,  that 
in  old  times  our  rulers  in  that  distant 
dependency  of  the  British  Crown  were 
always  afraid  to  encourage  mission- 
aries, lest  some  great  political  catas- 
trophe should  follow.  This  was  a  great 
difficulty  and  discouragement  in  the 
way  of  our  missionary  work  in  India, 
but  he  was  happy  to  say  that  m  this 
respect  things  were  now  changed.   He 
had  there  with  him  a  book— a  little 
book— published  this    year  by    the 
authority  of  Parliament,  which  repoit- 
ed  to  the  GoTemment  of  this  country 
the  opinion  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Government  of  India  as  to  mis- 
sionary eiXorts ;  and,  instead  of  the  old 
cry  that  missionaries  were  dangerous 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  power,  the 
whole  tone  of  people  expressing  them- 
selves on  this  matter  was  chasged. 
The  missionaries  were  recognised  dis- 
tinctly in  this  book  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment  as  being  the  best  helpers  of  the 
British  Crown  in  its  efforts  for  the 
civilization  of  India ;  and  our  rulers, 
instead  of  being  opposed  to  mission- 
aries,   recognised    their    usefulness, 
and  were  ready  to  assist  them  to  the 
best  of  their  power.    It  was  a  cause  of 
great  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God 
that  old  prejudices  of  this  kind  were 
disappearing  so  rapidly,  and  that  the 
door  long  closed  was  opening  for  mis- 
Bionazy  efforts  among  our  Indian  fel- 
low-subjects.  The  work  which  had  to 
be  done  in  that  partionlar  field  WM 


veiy  great  indeed.  They  probably 
knew  that  the  population  subject  to 
the  British  Crown,  or  more  or  leas  eon- 
nected  with  it,  in  these  countries,  was 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions 
of  persons;  and  though  great  efforts 
had  been  made  of  late  years  to  bring 
the  influence  of  missionaries  to  bear 
upon  those  whom  formerly  they  could 
not  reach,  still  with  all  efforts  not 
above  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  Protestant  converts  had 
as  yet  been  made  from  these  na- 
tive populations— that  is,  speaking 
vexy  roughly,  about  one  in  six  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  people.  That  was, 
of  course,  a  very  small  number; 
but  it  was  very  satisfactoxy  to  know 
that  the  rate  of  increase  had  been  very 
great  indeed,  and  that,  if  they  had  had 
to  reckon  a  few  years  back,  they  could 
not  have  produced  anything  like  that 
number  of  Indian  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Tek  sew  Schsue  or  ExAxniiTioK 

07  CiUfDIDATES  FOB  HOLY   ObDBBS  IN 

THE  Church  op  Emolakd. — The  es- 
tablishment of  a  General  Examination 
of  Candidates  for  Holy.Orders,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Theological  Faculty, 
not  by  the   University,  is  proposed. 
Its  promoters   consider  the  present 
time  opportune  for  their  purpose,  from 
recent  changes  in  the  University,  such 
as    the   abolition  of  the  voluntary 
theological  examination ;  for  after  the 
close  of  1873  the  University  will  offer 
no  means  of  testing -the  theologieal 
knowledge  of  those  students  who  have 
proceeded  to  their  degrees  by   any 
other  line  than  by  the  Theological 
Honours  Tripos,  or  the  Special  Theolo- 
gical Examination.    The  abolition  of 
tests,  by  severing  the  bonds  connect- 
ing the  University  with  the  Chnreh  of 
England,  renders  it  the  more  neoeesary 
to  maintain  the  connection  as  far  as 
possible.    Through    the    theological 
faculty     its     maintenance    is    still 
possible.     Dissatisfaction  has    also 
been  expressed  by  many  of  the  bishops 
with  the  present  working  of  examina- 
tions for  Holy  Orders,  and  the  arch- 
bishops and  p«Teral   biahops   have 
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OftMued  tbeirwilliiigiiefls  torecognlM 
the  reinltfl  of  the  examinaiton  in  their 
admiMion  of  eandidatin  to  Orders. 
It  ifl  belieyed  that  the  scheme  may  be 
expected  to  act  beneficially  on  Theo- 
logical Colleges,  their  promoters  hay- 
ing  long  felt  the  importaaee  of  refer, 
enee  to  some  external  standard,  sneh 
as  the  proposed  examination  would 
afford,  to  stimnlate  and  direct  the 
studies  as  well  as  to  test  the  proficiency 
of  their  students.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  scheme  a  conncil  of  manage- 
meni  has  been  formed,  con  si  sting  of 
the  four  DiTinity  Professors,  fooi 
persons  elected  by  graduates  in  theo- 
logy, being  members  of  the  Senate, 
from  their  own  number,  two  being 
q^pointed  annually  to  ser?e  for  two 
years,  and  one  examining  chaplain 
nominated  by  each  of  the  bishops 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  scheme. 

In  this  council  is  vested  the  powers 
of  appointing  examiners,  ^xing  places 
and  times  of  examination,  and,  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  of  modify- 
ing the  scheme  from  time  to  time. 
The  examinations  are  to  be  oonduoted 
by  printed  papers  in  the  following 
subjects :  1.  Selected  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament;  2.  Seleoted  portions 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original 
Onek;  3.  The  Creeds  and  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles;  4.  The  Frayer-Book; 
5.  Selected  portions  of  ecdesiastioal 
history;  6.  A  seleoted  work  or  works 
of  a  lAtin  eeelesiastical  writer,  with  a 
passage  for  translation  into  English 
innn  some  Latin  author  not  previously 
qiedfied.  The  examinations  will  be 
open  to  graduates  of  the  Universities, 
to  BMQibscs  of  Theological  Colleges 
under  eonditions  to  be  determined  by 
the  eouneil,  and  also  to  any  other 
person  who  may  be  reeommended  by  a 
bishop  with  a  view  to  ordination  in 
his  own  dioeese ;  and  they  will  be  held 
it  different  centres  to  suit,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  oonvenienoe  of  the  eandi- 
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Even  the  politieal  papers  axe  notieisg 
that  in  Lyons  the  Boman  Catholio 
population  are  sending  their 'children 
to  the  Protestant  schools,  until  they 
overflow,  and  new  schools  conducted 
by  Protestants  are  being  opened. 

Interesting  ordinations  of  pastors  in 
various  towns,  and  opening  of  meet* 
logs  and  places  of  worship,  are  to  be 
noted.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
oonsecration  of  the  Protestant  temple 
at  Anduae  drew  above  three  thousand 
Protestants  to  a  Joyful  religious 
festival.  The  town  of  Epinal,  by  the 
influx  of  Alsaoians,  needed  a  new 
churoh,  which  was  opened  lately  just 
as  the  Prussian  troops  had  left,  and 
the  town  was  en  fite.  The  prefect 
and  other  authorities  were  present, 
and  Pastor  Schmidt,  the  venerable 
President  of  the  Consistory,  who,  forty 
years  ago,  oommeneed  the  Protestant 
worship  in  Epinal  with  twenty  hearers, 
had  the  joy  of  pUMing  the  Bible  in 
the  handsome  new  building,  whioh  l^e 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God« 
An  ordination  took  place  on  the  same 
oecasion.  At  Evreuz,  Pastor  BoUand 
preaches  the  Qospel  in  the  Amphl* 
theatre  plaoed  by  the  authorities  at 
his  disposal. 

The  Society  of  friends  is  sending 
to  all  the  French  authorities  a  wisely* 
written  circular,  advocating  religious 
liberty.  The  circular  has  been  trans- 
lated into  the  various  European 
languages,  and  is  to  go  the  round  of 
Europe. 

At  the  Evangelical  National  Con- 
ference, recently  held  at  Bordeaux, 
Pastor  Babut,  of  Ntmes,  treated  the 
question  of  the  *■  present  crisis 
of  the  Befoxmed  Church,"  and  M. 
de  Gaaenove  examined  "the  part 
laymen  should  take  in  the  development 
of  Christian  life,  and  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  wodd."  It  gave  its  appco- 
bi^n  to  a  new  society,  called  Soeiet6 
de$  MUides,  the  aim  of  whidi  is  to  stir 
np  Protestants  of  education  to  deeper 
and  wider  study,  and  to  furnish  by 
loan  series  of  books  to  its  members. 

Pastor  Becollin,  of  Montpellier,  has 
.  been  installed  pastor  of  the  Oratoire 
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at  Paris,  In  tha  plaee  of  Pastor  Ghrand- 
pieire.  This  is  a  eaxuse  of  mnoh  hopeful 
rejoicing.— ^van^tflfcaZ  Chriitendom. 

Japan:  iHTBODUcnoii  or  Method - 
I8T  MissiONABisB. — The  [American] 
MethodiBtB  (says  the  New  Tork  Inde- 
pendent) hate  entered  Japan  in  solid 
phalanx,  and  planted  no  less  than^flye 
missionary  families  "  squarely  "  down 
in  Dai  Nihon.  The  leader  of  the  band 
and  superintendent  of  the  mission, 
the  Ber.  Dr.  Maday,  formerly  of 
China,  brings  his  long  experience  to 
the  work  in  Japan.  The  '*  first  annnal 
meeting  "  of  the  mission  was  held  in 
Yokohama,  Angast  9th,  and,  after 
deciding  on  the  plan  of  operations, 
the  missionaries  and  their  wiyes  were 
assigned  to  their  posts.  Bishop 
Harris  was  also  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  left  [soon  after  on  his  tonr 
around  the  world.  Osaka  and  Kobe 
being  already  occupied  by  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board,  none  of  the 
Methodist  brethren  were  sent  there. 
Each  has  been  sent  to  the  place  need- 
ing labourers  the  most.  The  Method- 
ist brethren  have  arrived  at  a  good 
time.  They  have  prospects  of  reaping 
where  others  have  sown,  and  of  enter- 
ing into  their  labours.  Though,  the 
tedious  task  of  acquiring  the  language 
is  before  them,  yet  the  apparatus  is 
ready  at  hand ;  and  though  the  great 
danger  is  that  much  of  the  missionary 
energy  will  be  misdirected,  yet 
the  fact  that  a  basis  of  union  has 
already  been  agreed  upon  will  do  much 
to  give  direction  to  all  the  various 
missionary  forces  in  Japan.  Of  course, 
if  the  country  is  thrown  open  to 
foreigners,  the  twenty-five  or  more 
Protestant  missionaiy  familiesin  Japan 
will  not  continue  to  keep  to  the  open 
ports,  but  will  scatter  and  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  to  locate  themselves  at 
various  places  wherethepeoplehave  not 
yet  oomein contact  with  foreignersi  The 
opening  of  the  Methodist  mission  in 
Japan  is  under  exceptionally  bright 
auspices. 

New    GriiWA.'-Tlio  Rev.    A.  W. 


Murray,  in  April  last,  left  Cape  Teik, 
(the  most  northern  point  in  Australia, 
and  the  present  head-quarters  of  the 
New  Ouinea  Mission)  for  a  cruise 
among  the  stations  on  the  islands  of 
Torres  Straits,  and  on  the  neighbour- 
ing coast  of  the  mainland  of  New 
Guinea.  Thevoyage  occupied  twenty- 
seven  days.  Mr.  Murray  reports  that 
of  forty  persons,  old  and  young,  be- 
longing to  the  Papuan  portion  of  the 
Mission,  all  have  been  spared  through 
the  unhealthy  season,  and  all  who 
have  suffered  from  the  climate  are 
recovering.  The  teachers  of  Bedsoar 
Bay,  inhabited,  it  appears,  by  natives 
of  the  Bfalay  race,  have  been  less  for- 
tunate in  this  respect :  th^,  and  their 
families,  have  been  compelled  to  retire 
from  their  work  lor  a  season,  and  are 
now  staying  at  Cape  Yoric  Captain 
Moresby,  however,  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  '•  Basilisk,"  has  found  a  harbour 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bedsear  Bay,  which,  he  says,  *«  will 
compare  with  any  harbour  in  the 
world."  The  countiy  around  is  hilly, 
and  thickly  inhabited  by  a  people 
equally  friendly  with  those  of  Bedsear 
Bay ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
healthy  localities  for  Mission  work 
may  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 

With  all  these  causes  for  gratitude 
and  hopefulness,  the  picture  has  its 
dark  side.  The  rumour  as  to  the 
murder  of  two  teachers,  Oho  and 
Mataio,  and  their  wives,  on  Bampton 
Island,  has,  alas  I  been  confirmed.  It 
appears  likely  that  the  desire  of  the 
natives  to  possess  the  teaehers'  pro- 
perty was  the  motive  of  the  foul  deed. 
Bui  one  feeling— that  of  surprise  and 
indignation— has  been  expressed  upon 
the  subject  by  the  natives  inhabiting 
the  Straits  and  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land, some  of  whom  have  with  diffi- 
culty been  restrained  from  taking 
summary  vengeanoe  on  the  aggressors. 
Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  **a 
great  door  and  effectual"  is  being 
opened  for  the  Gospel  in  the  noble 
island  of  New  Guinea.  Of  this  Mr. 
Murray's  reoent  jonmal  affords  abund- 


ant evidence.    If   in 
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TJriUd  iitt  pwmr  of  huftflifmiwn  i 
still  to  hold  an  almost  nndispiited 
iwajfin  othen  its  inflaaiiee  is  gia- 
dnsBy,  thoagli  nmly,  deereasmg.  The 
new  teaohsr  is  eagerlj  weleomed,  his 
wants  are  libeially  provided  for,  and 
his  message  is  listened  to  with  atten- 
tioQ  and  interest.«-i?vaji^«{teal  CkrU- 

Tn  BiuoiODS  BBLinoRs  ov  Erg- 
LAxn  AXD  ns  XTNxm  Sxaxss.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  EvangeUeal  AlUafus 
lately  held  in  New  Tozk,  the  BeT.  Dr. 
StoiQuliton,  of  Kensington,  eoneladed 
an  address  as  follows :— In  oonsidering 
the  relation  of  the  two  empires,  one  is 
stmek  with  the  IM  that  ori^nating 
power  in  xefBittnee  to  Ohnreh  develop* 
■Mat  onee  rested  on  the  side  of  the 
mother  eomtry.  She  gave  her  ehild 
■yskflms  of  eeelesiaitieal  polity  whieh 
have  grown  with '  its  growth  and 
•treagthened  with  iU  strength;  hat 
astothespiritaal  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  English  people, 
there  lies  now  prodnetive  power  in 
vi0oniis  eiereise  on  both  sides,  on 
yous  no  less  than  oars.  England 
does  not  in  these  days  originate  religi. 
oos  infloenees  in  Ameriea  any  more 
than  Ameriea  does  in  fini^d.  In- 
Cosnoeofthisldnaisreeiproeal.  Nay, 
peihaps  beyond  what  is  merely  re- 
flipRMal  went  that  wave  of  spiritnal 
power  eaQed  Bevivalism,  whidh  rolled 
oferlrom  yoor  broad  eontinent  some 
jeais  ago  to  oar  isUmd  shores.  That 
movement  was  of  mighty  spiritnal 
fotee;  it  eanied  with  it  an  original 
*ad  originatisg  energy.  We  thank 
yoo  lor  it  most  devoaUy,  and  more 
i«vmitly  do  we  desire  a  renewal  of  it. 
We  shiUl  retom  it  in  a  tide  of  blessing 
end  praise,— depend  on  that.  Action 
sod  reaction  will  be  ineessantf  aag- 
mtottng,  wonderfaL 

Farther,  an  interchange  of  spiritaal 
nntiment  is  yearly  going  on  throngh 
1  perasal  of  yoar  literatore  in  Europe, 
nd  of  Earopean  literatare  1^  yoa. 
We  leave  yon  to  tell  of  edifleatioa  and 
nheifamo&t  derived  flom  English  and 
MBtfaientaldivinefof  varioosOhardhes ; 


bat  we  woald  oarselvas  take  the  liber^ 
of  testifying  to  the  effect  prodaeed  on 
the  theological  intellect  of  Earope  by 
authors  on  yoar  side  the  water.  We 
hope  we  can  appreciate  the  close  and 
almost  mathematical  reasoning  of 
yoar  imperial  logician,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  albeit  that  some  of  as  who 
confess  his  genias  dispute  some  of  his 
oonelusions  and  much  of  his  method. 
And  truly  we  have  all  had  oar  devotion 
enkindled  afresh  by  the  eeraphio  ardour 
of  Edward  Payson,  while  young  and 
old  have  been  charmed  by  the  felieitons 
illustrations  of  Jacob  Abbott. 

In  the  department  of  Church  history, 
and  in  that  of  Biblical  exegesis,  we  are 
debtors  to  American  names,  both 
among  the  living  and  the  dead ;  and 
Just  now  we  feel  our  obligations  on 
the  increase  as  we  receive  eritioal 
German  works  in  an  American  dress, 
and  welcome  the  first  instalment  of 
the  Philosophical  and  Theological 
Libraiy,  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
Dr.  SdiMtt.  We  are  not  strangers  to 
the  inside  of  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
and  there  are  widely  droulated  in 
Great  Britain  sermons  by  a  certain 
Brooklyn  preacher. 

Pulpit  iutereommunion  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  here  the  lives  of 
Whitefidd  and  Wesley  bear  wit&ess  to 
the  wonderfal  impression  made  in 
America  a  century  ago  by  their  preach- 
ing. We  have  not  been  favoured  to  a 
like*  extent  with  the  living  eloquence 
of  your  first  preachers ;  but  we  do  not 
forget  the  visits  of  Mason,  M'Uvaine, 
Sprague,  Cox,  Tyng,  and  others,  who 
might  be  enumerated  with  honour. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  just  allowed  our 
oountiymen,  at  a  period  of  great 
excitement,  to  hear  his  voice,  and  to 
stimulate  earnest  longings  for  another 
visit;  and  Dr.  Cayler  warmed  our 
hearts  by  his  few  utterances  in  London 
last  year.  But  pulpit  interchange 
between  the  two  countries  has  as  yet 
done  little  compared  with  what  it 
mi^t  accomplish.  Owing  to  natural 
and  individual  idiosyncrasies,  Ameri- 
can and  English  preachers  adopt 
different  methods  of  instmetion  and 
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appeil ;  etdi  might  learn  Bometluiig 
of  the  other  by  more  frequent  and 
general  interoonrse.  Freaehers  of  the 
one  hemiBphere  cannot  be  exactly  like 
preaehera  of  the  other,— pity  they 
fihonld;  but  each  might  spiritually 
improve  the  other  in  following  ont 
their  own  natural  and  graoiona  bent. 
Perhaps  on  this  side  the  Atlantic 
more  of  English  preaching  might  be 
adTantageons ;  certainly  on  the  other, 
American  preaching  would  be  of  im- 
mense service  to  English  churches  of 
all  denominations. 

One  matter  I  would  earnestly  corn* 
mend  to  your  attention  as  one  of 
practical  and,  I  would  add,  pressing 
importance.  I  must  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  the  cooperation  of  America 
with  England  in  the  work  of  BiUe  re* 
vision  which  is  now  in  progress  at 
Westminster,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  goingon  thxou^- 
out  the  world.  It  has  brought  together 
members  of  English,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Churches  in  an  unexampled  way,  and 
promoted  the  interests  of  Christian 
union  to  an  unexampled  extent.  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  through  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  Bohaff, 
American  scholars  have  been  formed 
into  companies  to  aid  in  this  much- 
needed  and  noble  enterprise ;  and  the 
result,  it  is  trusted,  will  be  the  pro* 
duction  of  such  an  improved  ver- 
sion in  the  mother  tongue  as  will 
worthily  secure  the  confidence  of  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

Besides  these  definite  bonds  of 
intercommunion,  there  is  another  of  a 
mors  general  kind,  consisting  of  the 
influence  which  flows  from  example. 
No  doubt  the  religions  aiample  of 


England  in  times  past  has  affected 
America  in  a  manner  more  effective 
than  any  organized  relation  whatever ; 
perhaps  it  has  told  beyond  everything 
else.  But  also  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  more  than  ever,  your  example 
has  been  and  is  stimulating  us. 
Bevivals  here,  as  I  have  indicated, 
send  thrills  of  sympathy  all  over 
England.  The  vigour  of  your  religioua 
activity  has  promoted  ours;  your 
boldness  in  spiritual  as  in  other  enter- 
prises has  inspired  our  admiration, 
and  your  pre-eminent  liberality  will, 
we  trust,  command  our  imitation. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  Bng- 
land,  by  a  certain  order  of  eodeeiastios, 
about  a  union  between  East  and  West 
— 1.«.,  between  the  Qreek  Communion 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ijatinand 
Anglicsn  Communions  on  the  othec 
To  most  of  us,  I  mppose,  such  a  union 
appears  a  forlorn  hope.  The  age  for 
organic  re-unions,  after  long  sepam* 
tions  and  independent  aotivity,  iagono 
by.  From  the  union  of  Latin,  Anglo, 
and  Qreek  Churches,  based  on  the 
comer-stone  of  Episcopacy,  as  an  in- 
dispensable necessity,  of  course  all 
non-Episoopal  communities  are  shut 
out ;  but  the  union  of  East  and  Wesft^ 
in  the  case  of  Protestant  Europe  and 
Protestant  Americsr-the  union  of 
Bible  Christians  of  the  two  hemi. 
spheres  inthe  works  of  faith,  the  labour 
of  love— is  identical  with  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-<^wration,  eomnum 
prayer,  love  to  the  same  Savkmr,  the 
desire  to  do  His  will,  and  help  one 
another  in  doing  it :— that  union  is  no 
dream,  no  impossibility.  It  mats ;  it 
is  manifested  this  day,  and  it  calls 
forth  the  ezdamatioD,  Etto  perpetua^' 
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Mv  father  was  bom  at  LongCIaw- 
son,  March  28rd,  1799,  of  parents  who 
feared  Gtod  and  were  anxious  to  train 
their  children  in  the  right  way.  They 
were  strict  members  of  the  Established 
Church.   While  my  father  was  yet  an 


infant,  his  mother  was  induced  to 
obtain  medical  advice  from  the  late 
Dr.  Eirkland,  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouob. 
She  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Asbby 
for  some  time,  being  under  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  an  pperation 


asoaiAnaoAL 

oaMOMmt  of  Cftnoer.    While  stoyiag 
tbtre  ahe  heeuae  Mqaainied  with  the 
Weil^Tia-Mettiodisti,  and  was  greatly 
ported   bj  interooiuie  with   them. 
Oa  her  ntozn  home  ehe  invited  some 
of  the  pseaohers  to    Long-daweon, 
vhleh  is  now  in  the  Hdien-Mowbray 
Cireiiit.    Thejeame;  my  grandiaiher 
hMid  and  appsored  theor  doetrinee, 
and  IbU  diflpoaed    to    attend   their 
Bunietry,  but    entextained    eemples 
vhetherha  ahonld  be  dnng  rifl^t  in 
leafing  the  Ghnroh  to  which  he  be- 
ioBged.    The  Tioar  of  the  paxiah  by 
Bome  meana  waa  mfoimed  that  hia 
Mteemed  pariabioner  waa  lihely  to 
join  the  Hethodisto,  and  felt  greatly 
griered  thai  thexe  was  a  probability 
of  hia  loaing  one  of  the  moat  regular 
hearera  al  hia  ehnxch  and  eonaiatent 
membeia  of  hia  floek.    At  aerrieea  on 
"Saints"  daya,  and  whenerer  prayers 
vara  pohlidy  read,  he  was  always 
pnaent  nnlsaa  nnaToidably  prerented. 
^'  C        ashed  if  he  wished  psayexa 
to  be  oflerad  more  frequently,  adding^ 
"I  will  try  to  meet  yonr  views  in  any- 
thing that  I  ean ;  bat  do  not  leave  oa." 
While  in  a  strait  as  to  what  he  ahonld 
^,he  went  io  hear  Dr.  Ford,  then  vioar 
of  llelton-Kowbray,  to  whom  he  told 
hia  views  and  feelings,  and  aahed  him  if 
he  »•  ahonld  be  dofaig  right  if  he  left 
theChnroh.*'    » The ' Ghnieh I ' " was 
tile  reply,  *'  what  do  yon  mean  by  the 
'GhurebL?'"  Hy  grandfather  signified 
that  he  meant  the  Ghnreh  of  England 
ts  eatabliahed  in  this  eoontry.    Dr. 
Ford  then  aaid,  *<  The  Ohnreh  ia  a  body 
of  men  and  women  met  together  to 
notabip  God,  whetiier  it  be  on  the 
aMrantain-4op  or  by  the  river-side: 
that's  a  ehnrah."    *'Qo,»  he  added, 
"  vdiere  yon  eaa  get  the  most  good  to 
your    soaL^      All     the    inqnirer's 
seniples  henceforth  vanished;  he  be- 
came a  member  of   the  Methodist 
8oelety,aad  held  on  the  even  tenonr 
of  his  way  till  for  him  "  mortality  was 
BwaQowed  np  of  life.*'    The  hwt  words 
be  was  heard  to  otter  were,  *'The 
gates  are  open,"  and  sd  he  entered 
into  rest. 
At  the  time  «C  my  gnuidfather's 


death*  my  father  was  not  eonverted  to 
God,  thoof^parentalpions  example  and 
godly  preeepts  had  had  their  influence 
upon  hia  mind  and  heart.  His  atten« 
tkm  to  religious  duties  was  dissipated 
in  part  by  his  passionate  love  for  field 
^orts.  Coursing  and  shooting  he 
especially  delighted  in;  so  that  not 
until  he  had  passed  hia  thirtieth  year 
was  he  brought  to  know  the  God  of 
his  father.  The  late  Bev.  George 
Steward  was  then  travelling  in  the 
Melton-Mowbxay  Cirsuit,  and  God 
greatly  honoured  His  servsnt  by 
accompanying  his  prayers  and  preach- 
ing with  remarkable  efEects»  There 
were  gracious  visitations  of  Divine 
power;  an  extensive  revival  spread 
ita  gladdening  influence  throughout 
the  neighbourhood,  and  many  were 
added  to  the  Churoh  of  Chriat.  A 
large  number  of  these,  after  long 
witnessing  a  good  confession,  have 
been  gathered  to  their  heaven^  home, 
but  some  ccntinne  to  this  day. 

It  pleased  God  to  give  to  my  father 
a  very  dear  sense  of  the  Divine  favour 
at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  when  he  bowed 
his  knees  lor  the  first  time  to  really 
plead  lor  mercy,  God  marvelloualy 
viaited  him  with  the  aubdning  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  aonght  the 
Lord  with  aU  his  heaii;  for  three 
days  and  nights  he  was  in  deep 
distress  of  mind.  But  one  evening,  as 
he  sat  in  his  ownarm-chaxr  beside  the 
fire,  he  rose  and  went  to  the  table,  and 
taking  something  off,  exclaimed, ''  0 1 
bow  I  wish  I  could  say  that  God  for 
Christ's  sake  had  pardoned  all  my  sins 
as  certainly  as  I  hMd  thisin  my  hand." 
Instantly  he  added, "  Glory  to  God,  I 
can  say  it  I  My  sins,  which  were 
many,  sxe  all  forgiven."  The  change 
was  so  great  that  he  appeared  to  him- 
self as  if  in  a  new  world.  He  now 
rejoiced  in  God  his  Saviour,  and  said 
he  felt  a  wish  to  die,  that  he  might 
be  '*  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoni^ts  as  our  thoughts ;  a 
life  of  near  forty  years  ol  holy  toil 
waeeUottedtboeoovert.  Inthevazied 
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relatioiiflhipg  of  lif d  he  WM  fidthfnl* 
being  one  of  the  kindest  of  hnsbands, 
and  the  tenderest  of  parents.  His 
children  ooold  unbosom  erery  care  to 
him ;  for  he  shared  in  their  sorrow 
and  rejoiced  in  their  joy.  He  sus- 
tained the  office  of  Cirenit-steward, 
and  was  a  class-leader  for  many 
years.  It  was  one  of  his  great  de- 
lights to  read  the  memoirs  of  departed 
saints ;  their  holy  life  and  their  final 
triumph  often  eaused  him  to  shed 
tears  of  joy ;  and  sometimes  laying 
down  the  book,  unable  to  finish  the 
recital,  he  would  exclaim,  in  a  fervour 
of  holy  feeling, 

**  0,  may  I  triumph  so. 

When  all  my  warfare 's  past« 
And  dying,  find  my  latest  foe 
Under  my  feet  at  last !" 

Those  whom  he  has  left  often  oall 
to  mind  the  stated  times  when  he 
was  wont  to  engage  in  prayer.  He 
noTcr,  under  any  oiroumstanoes,  neg- 
leoted  this  duty :  if  obliged  to  leaye 
home  in  the  early  morning,  he  did  not 
leave  without  its  due  observance.  He 
asked  Divine  guidance  and  blessing  in 
all  his  undertakings,  and  he  regularly 
retired  at  noon  for  private  devotion. 
On  the  busiest  harvest-day  he  did  not 
fail  to  enter  into  "his  doset,"  nothing 
being  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for 
preventing  him.  Through  our  early 
childhood,  and  in  riper  years,  have  we 
overheard  his  earnest  pleadings  for 
Qod's  blessing  upon  himself,  his 
ftoiily,  the  Church,  and  the  world. 
He  greatly  rejoiced  at  the  dawn  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  would  frequently  sing 
one  of  his  favourite  hymns,  beginning 
with, "  Thine  earthJ^r  Sabbaths,  Lord, 
we  love/'  and  as  the  day  ck>sed,  he 
would  say,  "These  are  high  days." 
Qod's  house  and  cause  lay  near  his 
heart :  nothing  rejoiced  him  more  than 
the  pzosperity  of  "  Zion." 

My  father's  last  illness  was  of  such 
a  nature  that  hewas  entirelyprostrated 
in  a  few  hours.  He  was  taken  sud- 
denly unwell  in  the  evening,  and  before 
the  moxning  dawned  his  course  was 
irell-iilgh  nil.    If  the  great  work  of 


eonversionhadnot  been  already  accom- 
plished, it  must  for  ever  have  remained 
undone.  When  all  hope  conoeming 
his  reoovery  had  departed,  he  received 
a  letter  of  spiritual  consolation  from 
one  whom  he  loved  but  upon  whom  he 
was  never  more  to  look.  It  was  read 
to  him  by  one  of  his  daughters,  and  he 
responded  to  the  whole  of  it.  When  she 
afterwardswhisperedtohim,  "You  trust 
inJesus?  HeisaBockthatcannotiaiL 
« the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever,"  he  said,  <«Yes,  piecioas 
Jesus,  precious  Jesus ;  *'  and  when  the 
verse  beginning, "  Just  as  I  am,  with- 
out one  plea,*'  was  repeated  to  him, 
he  again  replied,  "Blessed  Jesus!" 
In  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into  a  slumber, 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse 
him.  When  his  son-in-law  entered 
the  room,  his  daughter  asked  if  he 
would  like  him  to  pray  with  him.  He 
said  with  emphasis,  "I  shoold." 
These  were  his  last  words.  He  soon 
sank  into  a  state  of  anconsciousness ; 
and  just  as theearthly  Sabbath  dawned, 
and  as  its  light  calmly  stole  upon  those 
who  watched,  he  entered  his  etenial 
rest,  being  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  '•  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed."  Jahxs  Hno. 

"  In  simplicity  and  godly  sinoerify, 
not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conver- 
sation in  the  world,"  is  a  sketch  of 
Ohristian  character,  drawn  1^  a  mas- 
ter's hand,  which  may  fitly  stand  se 
an  outline  of  that  of  the  subject  of 
the  following  brief  memoir. 

Miss  Wtldb,  for  eighteen  years  the 
faithful  and  respected  matron  of  the 
WesleyanTheologicallnstitution^leh- 
mond,  was  bom  at  Manchester,  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  1789.  As  a  daughter  she 
was  most  exemplary  in  her  love  and 
obedience  to  her  parents.  Theze  is 
no  record  of  the  exact  means  and  time 
of  her  conversion  to  Qod,  but  it  is 
known  that  before  she  had  attained 
her  twentieth  year  she  had  wholly 
given  herself  to  the  Lord  and  to  His 
people,  uniting  herself  with  the  Wes- 
loyin-MethodM  Sodetj  in  hex  nettte 


loviL   She  bagui  at  anoe  to  labour 
ii  a  diligQiii  Simdaj-aQhooI  teadher, 
and  as  a  limUxr  of  tiie  atek  and  poor. 
80  deep  was  the  intereet  which  she 
took  in  her  Beholara  that  when,  after 
yean  of  abaenoe,  she  re-yisited  Man- 
cheater,  she  aoo^i  out  erezy  one  of 
the  snmTors  who  had  not  remored 
to  a  distanoe.    In  doing  this  she  had 
not  only  many  proofs  that  she  was 
stfll  re^uded  by  them  with  affection, 
but  also  the  far  higher  happiness  of 
finding  thai  in  noany  eases  her  efforts 
to  promote  their  apiritoal  good  had 
not  been  in  Tain.    Daring  these  years 
her  own  progress  in  the  DiTine  life 
was  greatly  snstained  and  rtimnlated 
by  the  ministry  of  the  Bevs.  Philip 
Gtirett,   Joseph    Entwisle,  .William 
Bramwell,    and  William    E.  Miller; 
and  she  enjoyed  the  xmbroken  friend- 
ship of   these   eminent  servants  of 
Christ  till  they  were  remored  to  the 
bilker  serricea  of  heayen. 

On  the  death  of  her  last-snnMng 
parent,  Miss  Wylde  went  to  reside  with 
her  only  brother,  in  London.  There, 
witfaoat  delay,  she  recommenced  her 
•censtomedCAiristianwork.  Shejomed 
the  Simday-flchool  at  Idverpool  Bead, 
Islington,  and  diligently  seeking  out  the 
poor  and  distressed,  did  ererything  in 
her  power  to  farther  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  well-being.  And  hen 
was  no  fitfol  energy ;  she  was  never 
known  to  lose  sight  of  any  of  her 
charge,  or  to  become  weary  of  striving 
to  benefit  them  as  far  as  she  had 
opportonity.  From  her  yonth  to  the 
dose  of  her  life  she  took  the  warmest 
hitereat  in  the  Missionary  Socie^, 
edleeting  for  its  fnnds,  and  trying  to 
prevail  on  others  to  do  the  same. 
Indeed  she  entertained  saoh  views  of 
the  claims  of  evangelical  missions  npon 
every  Christian,  and  of  the  privilege  of 
aiding  to  promote  their  sncoess,  that 
the  dnties  of  a  collector  in  their  be- 
half were  a  real  pleasure  to  her;  and 
there  were  not  a  few  inatanees  in  which 
the  waa  honoured  in  this  work  by  being 
made  the  iostrament  of  spiritoal  good 
to  those  with  whom  she  was  thus 
brought  into  contact* 
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After  the  death  of  the  Ute  Dr. 
Bmituig*a  first  wifb.  Miss  Wylde  was 
appointed  to  be  the  leader  of  her  dass. 
This  important  podtion  she  continaed 
to  oeeapy  until,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Br.  Buntings  she  became  the  matron 
of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institu- 
tion at  Hozton.  Upon  the  opening  of 
the  College  at  Didsbury  she  removed 
thither,  and  thenee,  subse^ently, 
to  the  College  at  Bichmond.  Here 
the  full  beauty  and  exceUenqy  of  her 
Christian  character  were  manifested 
in  unwearied  efforts  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  all  around 
her.  "  A  mother  in  Israel,"  she  knew 
no  higher  joy  than  that  of  witnessing, 
or  heating  of,  the  successful  labours  of 
those  who  were  in  training,  or  had 
been  trained  in  the  Institution,  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Word. 

She  ardently  longed,  and  fervently 
prayed,  for  the  prosperity  of  Methodp 
ism,  to  which  her  love,  always  strong, 
seemed  to  increase  with  her  years. 
In  her  judgment  there  was  no  other 
aystem  so  Scriptural  in  its  organize- 
tioD,  or  so  well  adapted  for  spreading 
the  Gospel  in  the  earth.  Nevertheless, 
wide  and  various  ss  were  the  subjects 
of  heart-felt  interest  found  within  the 
pale  of  her  own  communion,  her  Chris- 
tian sympathies  were  not  restricted  to 
it.  A  few  years  before  the  dof  of 
her  useful  career  at  Bichmond,  she 
was  led,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  to 
form  a  close  Christian  friendship  with 
some  who  ware  connected  with  another 
section  of  the  Church  militant.  By 
f Aaa,  fellowship  with  one  on  whose 
character  was  so  plainly  inscribed  the 
image  of  their  common  Lord  and 
Master  was  felt  to  be  peculiarly  pre- 
dous  and  profitable;  and  when  sub- 
aequently  she  was  called  to  suffer  the 
sorrows  of  a  wounded  spirit,  He  who 
**  eomlorteth  those  that  are  caat  down  " 
cauaed  her  to  find  spedal  consolation 
in  hallowed  communings  of  Christian 
love,  in  which  the  only  bond  of  union 
was  oneness  in  Him  "  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named." 

When  Miss  Wylde  had  attained  hef 
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gereniy-Beoond  jeir,  fhe  dnties  which 
she  had  so  long  disoharged  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands.  She  deeply 
loYed  her  work,  and  to  be  seyered  from 
it  was  to  her  as  the  rending  asunder 
of  Bonl  and  spirit ;  f  or  np  to  that  time 
she  had  shrank  from  realizing  that 
inoreasing  years  mnst  soon  necessarily 
make  the  daily-recurring  responsibili- 
ties of  snch  a  position  too  heayy  for 
her.  She  returned  to  her  brother's 
family  at  Islington,  and  was  followed 
in  her  retirement  by  the  sincere  respect 
and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her. 
Her  own  estimate  of  her  eighteen 
years  of  loving  serrice  at  Biohmond 
was  thus  expressed  to  a  friend:  **I 
have,  indeed,  done  my  best,  but  that 
is  no  reason  why  some  one  else  might 
not  have  done  better."  And  this  was 
no  exceptional  instance  of  her  humil- 
ity. She  was  habitually  little  in  her 
own  sight,  while  the  sunny  lovingness 
and  single-mindedness  of  her  character 
raised  her  hig^  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  were  acquainted  with  her. 
OncL  who  had  for  many  yea^  the 
means  of  close  obserration,  thus  de- 
aoribes  her:  "BTerything  that  was 
not  strictly  true,  whether  in  word  or 
deed,  was  regarded  by  her  with  abhor- 
rence. She  had  also  the  greatest  aver. 
Bion  to  eril-speaking,  and  discoun- 
tenaneed  it  in  others.  She  always 
said  what  she  meant  herself,  and, 
nnless  the  reyerse  was  palpable,  gaye 
others  credit  for  doing  the  same. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  had  the 
most  perfect  faith  in  her ;  and  thus  it 
was  that  she  was  f  ayoured  with  the 
lasting  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
excellent  of  the  earth." 

Owing  to  a  paralytic  seiiure^Miss 
Wylde  was  lor  the  last  ten  years  of 
her  lifeaninyaUd ;  and  this  lengthened 
affliction,  added  to  the  lowly  estimate 
Which  she  had  always  entertained  of 
h«r  ownCBoistiaii  attainments,  caused 


her,  not  unfreqnently,  to  be  a  subjeol 
of  depression.  But  her  mind  and 
memory  remained  unimpaired  to  the 
last ;  and  her  interest  in  that  portion 
of  Christ's  Church  in  which  she  had 
piobably  drawn  her  first  breath  of 
spiritual  life,  and  in  which  she  had 
been  fed  with  the  true  bread  from 
heayen,  continued  unabated.  In  her 
last  illness  her  weakness  was  extreme, 
but  her  sufferings  were  borne  with 
exemplary  patience;  and  most  lovingly, 
when  she  was  able,  she  expressed  her 
satisfaction  with  aU  that  was  done  to 
relieve  them.  Her  affection  for  those 
who  tenderly  watched  over  her  was 
manifested  to  the  end.  She  sank  too 
rapidly  to  be  able  to  leave  any  tes- 
timony just  before  death,  but  her 
truly  beautiful  and  useful  Christiaii 
life  presented  the  unmistakable  effeeta 
of  the  new  birth,  and  proved  that  ahe 
had  the  "mind"  that  was  inOhxiat 
Jesus.  She  fell  asleep  August  18th, 
1673,  aged  eighty-three  years,  and  her 
remains  repose  in  the  Biohmond 
Cemetery. 

Looking  forth,  "  as  the  morning," 
to  bless  a  dark,  sin-stricken  worid; 
"  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners," — 
such  are  the  surpassiog  beauty  and 
power  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth 
when  its  members  live  and  love,  labour 
and  pray,  as  did  our  departed  sister. 
Neither  wealth  nor  special  talents  of 
any  kind  had  been  committed  to  her 
charge.  But  she  received  and  used  the 
precious  gift  of  the  grace  of  God,  not 
only  as  intended  by  the  Qiver;  io 
enable  her  to  work  out  her  own  salva* 
tion,  but  also  as  one  in  the  right  use 
of  which  she  might  be  the  means  of 
promoting  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  others.  ^Blessed  are 
those  servants  whom  their  Lord  when 
He  Cometh  shall  find  so  doing." 

M.  0. 
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Jaxuasx  23rd,  1872.^Mrs.  Baira- 
ckfo^  of  Exmauth  Street^  Leeds ;  who 
VIA  bom  at  Tbomton,  near  Bradfozd, 
Hay  11th,  1829.  She  was  a  member 
ol  the  Weeleyan^Methodiflt  Society  in 
her  natiye  pUoe  lome  while  before  she 
■aw  the  need  of  a  clear  evidence  of 
acceptance  with  God;  but  when  she 
did  see  thia,  the  natural  enezgy  of  her 
chaiaeter,  by  the  bleeeing  of  "Him 
that  ealleth,"  helped  her  to  striye 
peraeyeringly  and  reedntely  to  enter 
the  Kingdom  of  Heayen.  In  the  midst 
of  a  memorable  religioae  awakening, 
ahe  wae  fonnd  with  others  among  the 
penitents ;  and  at  ameeting,  in  thehouse 
of  the  Bev.  J.  Walters,  protracted  on 
her  behalf  far  into  the  early  morning, 
■he  monzned,  and  ref osed  to  be  com- 
forted, until  clearly  "comforted  of 
God  "the  Spirit.  The  joy  of  the  Lord 
having  thus  become  her  own  strength, 
she  exerted  herself  for  the  conversion 
of  some  dear  relatives,  desiring  for 
fth«n  the  same  deamess  of  experience; 
andybeingsuccessf oltshehas  their  gxate- 
fol  love  to  this  day.  Boon  afterwarda 
her  attention  was  much  engzossed  by 
the  diachaige  of  the  duties  of  a  lovmg 
wife,  and  a  tender  mother  of  Httle  ones. 
In  all  these  thin^  she,  during  many 
yean, pmrehased  to  herseU  "a  good 
degree;"  and  her  removal  hence  is 
one  of  thoee  irreparable  losses  which 
now  and  then  startte  us,  whUe  they 
bow  bereaved  ones  before  the  throne 
oftheEtemaL  Her  children,  however, 
vere  well  prayed  for,  and  cannot  miss 
heaven,  nor  despise  the  Methodists, 
but  at  great  wrong  to  their  mother's 
memozy.  She  kept  her  evidence  of 
adoption  by  grace  through  all  her 
many  engagements,  and  never  was  a 
barkslider  even  hi  heart.  As  Divine 
Ftoridenee  enlaiged  her  leismre,  she 
beeame  more  deeply  interested  in  all 
thai  served  to  elucidate  Ho^  Scripture. 
Her  dovooft  and  regular  attendance  at 
every  pobUe  means  of  grace,  her  grow- 
ing spiatnalify  of  oonverse,  her  readi- 
nees  to  visit  the  sick  and  dying,  her 
can  for  the  poor,  all  marked  her  to 


Christians  around  as  "  a  vessel  unto 
honour,"  preparing  for  great  nsefol- 
ness.  They  were  then  looking  earnestly 
for  a  revival  of  religion;  douds  of 
matey  seemed  to  hang  near;  and  she 
appeared  just  suitable  to  gather  under 
her  charge  some  of  the  young  converts 
expected.  A  mothers*  meeting,  in 
a  most  lamentably  destitute  part  of 
Leeds,  having  been  resolved  upon,  she 
was  pressed  into  the  important  work 
of  lady«8uperintendent*  With  much 
secret  preparation,  and  determination 
to  serve  Christ  among  the  poorest, 
though  distrusting  her  own  powers  and 
fitness,  she  went  to  her  first  meeting, 
and  offered  prayer  among  the  women 
in  a  way  that,  by  its  intelligent  love 
and  fervent  piety,  won  their  hearts 
and  understandings.  But  she  was 
never  able  to  go  again.  Chest-disease 
was  suddenly  developed,  to  the  grief 
of  all  who  knew  her.  Sympathizing 
friends  abstained  from  her  sick  cham- 
ber, in  hope  she  would  rally  the  sooner 
for  quietness.  Thus  but  few  heard 
her  latest  words;  but  these  were 
triumphant.  S^om  have  those 
favoured  to  watch  by  her  felt  a  death- 
scene  such  a  privilege  to  behold.  She 
committed  her  sorrowing  husband  and 
her  five  dear  children  into  the  hands  of 
God;  gave  directions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  matters  after  her 
death  with  surprising  oaUnness, 
kindness,  and  judgment ;  and  passed 
away  with  **  precious  Jesus  1"  on  her 
lips.  Mrs.  Barradough  has  left  a 
remembrance  of  faithfulness  to  God 
and  man,  which  yet  causes  tears 
among  those  who  loved  and  trusted 
her,  and  which  will  never  wholly  fade* 
8.  P.  H. 

Uaj  20th,  1878.— Mrs.  SophiaEland, 
of  Qrove  Terrace^  Leedi.Sh»  was 
religiously  trained  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Congregationalists,  but  in  1856, 
being  led  hj  curiosity  to  hear  Dr. 
Wilberfbroe,late  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
preach  in  the  parish  ehurdh,  wao 
bron^t  to  earnest  dedsion  for  experi^ 
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mental  piety.  Bhe  immediately  joined 
the  oongzegation  wonhipping  at  East- 
Parade,  and  continued  in  their  com- 
mnnion  nntil  her  marriage,  in  1869, 
when  Bhe  became  a  member  of  her 
husband's  (Methodist)  class.  Her  con- 
version was  Tery  clear  and  satisfactory. 
She  was  some  time  seeking  the  Lord 
before  she  found  peace ;  but  one  day^ 
her  heart  being  earnestly  engaged  wiUi 
Qod,  the  narratire  of  the  leper  coming 
to  JesuB  was  brought  home  to  her 
soul  by  the  good  Spirit.  She  made 
his  petition  her  own,  **  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  dean." 
Again  Jesus  answered  a  poor  sorrow- 
ing one,  '*  I  will,  be  thou  clean."  From 
that  moment  she  felt  that  God  forgaye 
her,  and  she  neyer  afterwards  doubted 
the  willingness  of  her  Diyine  Lord  to 
saye  not  only  her,  but  all  mankind,  if 
they  would  but  come  through  Jesus' 
expiation.  At  the  class-meeting  the 
relation  of  the  religious  experience  of 
others  was  often  greatly  blessed  to  her, 
but  she  was  neyer  wholly  ddiyered 
from  a  feeling  of  difficulty  in  speaking 
in  her  turn.  The  only  instance  of  her 
being  known  to  engage  in  prayer  before 
others  was  with  a  destitute  famUy 
whidi  sheyisited,  ashort  time  before  her 
own  decease.  At  all  times  the  mention 
of  her  Saviour's  name  would  irradiate 
her  countenance  with  the  deepest  joy. 
Bhe  habitually  felt  her  own  weakness 
and  utter  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  but  this  caused  her  more  fully 
to  value  the  death  and  infinite 
merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  Lord's 
Supper  was  ever  to  her  a  season  of 
grace  and  holy  delight,  t^n  the 
establishment  of  the  Leylands'  Domes- 
tic Mission,  she  charged  herself  with 
raising  the  funds  required,  and  gave 
her  time  to  mothers'  meetings,  and  to 
the  diitribution  of  aid  to  the  sick  poor. 
Though  naturally  timid,  she  was  ready 
foreveiysnchgoodwork;  and,sanctified 
by  diyine  grace,  was  greatly  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her  true  character. 


Mrs.  Eland's  health  during  the  last 
few  years  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state.  She  often  spoke  of  death,  but 
with  no  misgivings;  resigned  and 
dieerfnl,  her  greatest  anxiety  was  to 
do  something,  before  He  called  her 
home,  for  that  Saviour  who  had  done 
so  mudi  for  her.  On  May  19th,  at 
7*80  P.K.,  apparently  in  her  xamal 
health,  on  rising  from  her  seat,  to 
prepare  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
the  da8s,she  was  seized  with  apoplexy, 
and,  from  her  manner,  it  was  evident 
that  she  felt  the  time  of  her  departure 
had  arrived.  With  uplifted  face  she 
lovingly  exclaimed,  "0,  Jesus  I"  spoke 
but  one  word  more,  ever  precious  to 
her  distressed  husband,  and  Upsed 
into  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  during 
which  she  peacefully  passed  away  at 
three  o'dock  the  following  morning. 
S.  P.  H. 

October  20th.— At  Old  Town,  in  the 
Hebden-Bridge  Circuit,  Isaac  Hojle, 
third  son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Hoyle, 
of  Ibbot-Boyd,  aged  twenty.  He  was 
in  tolerable  health  up  to  the  preceding 
Monday.  Thinking  his  ailment  to  be 
temporaty  only,  he  went  to  Halifax 
on  the  Tuesday ;  on  Wednesday,  how- 
ever, indications  of  internal  inflamma- 
tion presented  themsdves,  andthongh 
the  skill  of  a  physician  from 
Leeds  was  procured,  at  three  o'dook 
AM.  on  Saturday, his  spirit  departed 
peacefully  to  its  home  above.  He  had 
been  truly  converted  some  three  years 
before,  and  by  his  condstent  conduct, 
earnest  spirit,  and  assiduous  labours 
in  the  Sunday-school,  had  won  the 
esteem  of  a  large  drcle  of  friends.  A 
great  concourse  of  people  attested 
their  respect  for  his  character,  and 
their  sorrow  for  his  removal,  by  at- 
tending his  funeral.  How  impress- 
ively docs  his  brief  life  say  to  us: 
'*  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth!" 

J.  P. 
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MEMOIR  OP  THE  REV.  THOMAS  STEAD; 

TO  WmOH  IS  PBBTIZEI) 

"THE    TEST   OF   FIDELITY,"   A   SERMON: 

BY  THE  REV.  WIIiLIlM  B.  POPE. 

'^Ooeapy  till  I  oom^."*^l4UKs  xix.  13. 

"Thbt  thought  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  immediately 
appear : "  to  ooxrect  this  error  at  the  timO)  and  to  keep  His  servants 
in  after  ages  from  falling  into  it,  the  Savioor  delivered  what  has  been 
ealled  the  Parable  of  the. Pounds.  Though  He  had  .set  His  face 
sieadfiisily  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  advancing  towards  the 
eify  of  the  Great  King  as -it  were  in  a  triumphal  procession,  it  was 
not  to  receive  His  Kingdom  after  the  manner  of  His  disciples' 
expeetation.  In  Jerusalem  He  would  indeed  obtain  the'  right  of 
dominion  by  His  atoning  death ;  but  long  ages  must  pass  before 
He  would  establish  that  dominion  in  its  final  glory.  He- was  to  go 
lar hence  to  administer  a  kingdom  of  preparatory  grace;  and, 
meanwhile,  all  who  are  numbered. among  His  subjects  must  approve 
their  fidelity  to  Him  for  an  allotted  season.  This  is  one  of  the 
muJterable  laws  of  His  government :  one  which  is  everywhere 
proclaimed,  but  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  on  this  occasion.  Let 
QB,  by  the  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  mark  those  points  in  the  Parable 
wUeh  illustrate  the  principle  that  our  present  service  is  a  test  of 
oor  fidelity.    May  we  have  grace  faithfully  to  receive  the  lesson ! 

L  '^OccTipj  till  I  come.**  Our  fidelity  is  tested  as  we  are  the  Lord's 
representatives  and  agents  upon  earth.  Jesus  is  gone  from  us  ; 
His  interests  are  in  our  keeping  during  His  absence ;  and  faithfully 
io  take  care  of  those  interests  is  the  law  of  our  probation. 

In  the  Parable,  the  nobleman  is  one  who,  like  Herod  or  his  son 
Archelaus,  might  journey  to  Rome,  the  feudal  centre  of  the  world*s 
authority,  to  receive  a  little  kingdom  in  Palestine,  and  to  return. 
Our  Lord  is  the  Nobleman,  supremely  noble  in  His  one  Person  in 
virtue  of  both  His  natures,  who  is  gone  to  a  far  country  to  obtain 
Hia  dominion  over  the  human  race.  The  heavens  have  received 
Him  that.  He  may  receive  the  earth.    There  is  a  sense,  indeed, 
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in  which  He  is  not  gone  to  a  "far  country.*'  By  His  Spirit,  He 
is  not  tax  from  every  one  of  ns.  He  fills  the  Ohurch  and  pervades 
the  world.  As  the  God-man^who  died,  and  rose  again,  and 
ascended — ^He  is  at  once  nigh  <<at  hand"  and  also  ''afar  o£f.'* 
Bnt  in  His  incarnate,  visible  Person  He  is  absent,  and  that  for  so 
long  a  coarse  of  ages  as  to  make  the  idea  of  a  journey  to  a  distant 
land  perfectly  appropriate. 

Daring  the  period  of  His  absence  He  entrasts  His  interests  to 
His  people.  Not  that  He  ceases  to  watch  over  them  by  HiB  own 
wisdom  and  power.  When  the  Scriptures  dwell  on  this  subjects 
they  teach  us  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the  effectual  and  un- 
wearied administrator  of  all  things  down  to  the  most  minute  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  But  that  does  not  now  come  into  view.  The 
Church  has  received  a  commission,  and  must  everywhere  act  as  the 
representative  of  the  Lord  in  heaven.  Here,  however,  it  is  the 
Church  in  her  individual  members.  "He  called  ten  servants 
of  his :  **  thus  is  expressed  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  gives  to  all 
alike  an  equal  token  of  His  own  confidence  and  test  of  their  fidelity. 
They  are  each  to  « occupy  till  He  comes : "  every  Christian  on 
earth  has  on  him  the  Lord's  burden,  and  must  count  Christ's 
interest  his  own. 

This,  then,  is  the  high  prerogative  and  the  solemn  responsibility 
of  us  all.  This  is  the  one  idea  that  the  Parable  inculcates.  This 
is  the  one  aspect  of  religion  on  which  it  rivets  our  thought.  It  does 
not  exclude  others,  but  it  deals  only  with  this.  We  have  souls  to 
save,  we  have  earthly  obligations  to  discharge,  and  many  relative 
duties  to  fulfil ;  we  have  the  image  of  Christ  to  reflect,  even  to 
perfect  sanctity  and  blessedness ;  we  have  to  cultivate  our  moral 
nature  to  the  highest  pitch  of  preparation  for  the  vision  of  God. 
But  with  these  views  of  religious  duty  we  are  here  concerned  only 
indirectly.  The  supreme  lesson  taught  is,  that  we  must  maintain 
our  fidelity  to  our  absent  Lord's  interests  on  the  peril  of  ~bur 
acceptance  when  He  shall  come. 

II.  The  Pound  given  to  each  is  the  next  illustration  of  the 
common  test  of  fidelity.  As  the  material  of  such  a  test,  this  piece 
of  money  may  be  considered  in  two  lights :  in  its  greatness  as  being 
the  precious  gift  of  grace  to  every  Christian ;  and  in  its  littleness 
in  proportion  to  the  eternal  issues  involved.  By  the  failure  to  com- 
bine these  we  lose  much  of  the  import  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 

Unlike  the  talents  in  St.  Matthew's  Parable,  which  were  large 
sums  distributed  unequally  according  to  every  man's  natural  ability, 
these  "pounds"  of  silver  were  very  small  and  distributed  equally  to 
each.  Now,  what  is  it  that  Christians  have  dealt  to  them  alike  and 
without  exception?  Not  time,  not  wealth,  not  influence,  not 
genius,  not  talent,  not  physical  or  mental   vigour;  but   the 
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inestimable  blessing  of  the  renewing  Spirit,  whose  energy,  working 
by  the  love  of  devotion  to  Christ,  equalizes  our  several  endowments 
by  eonseerating  them  all  to  the  service  of  our  Master.  The  gift  of 
the  new  life  of  love  is  really  the  common  Foand.  For,  though  each 
ChriBtian  has  his  own  measure  of  time  and  ability,  yet  these  are 
only  to  be  used  for  the  Lord  as  endowments  by  which  devotion  to 
Him  may  be  shown.  Hence  we  must  be  slow  to  believe  that  our 
Lord  intended  to  draw  any  comparison  between  the  little  Pound 
pyen  to  all,  and  the  great  Talents  entrusted  to  a  few.  What  more 
precious  gift  could  be  bestowed  on  us  than  that  principle  of 
r^nerate  love  which  fills  the  earth  with  charity  and  heaven  with 
saints,  which  is  no  other  in  truth  than  Christ's  own  heavenly  love 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  I  It  was  the  forgetting  of  this  that 
marred  the  slothful  servant's  fideUty,  and  perverted  his  thoughts 
of  his  absent  lord. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Saviour  speaks  alike  of  the  Talents  and 
of  the  Pound  as  "  very  little ; "  and  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
present  life  is  the  scene  in  which  fidelity  is  tested  only,  and  not 
tewatded.  The  Pound  is  given  to  the  servant  that  he  may  trade 
with  it,  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  occupy;  "  and  the 
smallness  of  the  sum,  which  in  the  Parable  seems  undignified,  is 
justified  by  the  bd  that  the  O&ristian  at  his  best  estate  can  do  but 
little  for  the  advantage  of  his  Lord  and  the  advancement  of  His 
cause.  Moreover,  the  Pound  becomes  a  "  very  little,"  as  Christ 
calls  it,  when  brought  into  relation  with  the  infinity  of  the  Great 
Kiogdom  in  the  service  of  which  it  is  to  be  used ;  as  it  is  also  in 
comparison  with  the  exceeding  abundant  reward  that  its  faithful 
employment  will  bring.  In  short,  and  to  sum  up,  it  is  the  test  of 
fiddity  simply.  We  are  learning  to  be  faithful  here,  that  we  may 
be  more  fully  trusted  hereafter.  And,  in  a  better  world,  our  Lord 
will  verify  that  other  saying  of  His  which  must  always  be  kept  in 
Tiew :  ''  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also 
in  much." 

Lei  us  then,  Christian  brethren,  lay  this  to  heart,  that  every  one 
of  us  has  received  a  piece  of  money  from  our  Master  to  be  turned 
to  good  account  for  Him.  Let  us  impress  upon  our  minds  what 
we  already  know,  but  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that,  if  we  are  in  truth 
Cbrist's  servants,  our  individual  obligation  is  as  real,  if  not  as 
great,  as  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves.  If,  indeed,  you  are  not 
His  true  servants,  this  does  not  concern  you  yet.  Your  business 
then  is  to  make  haste  and  ask  for  your  Pound,  before  the  opportunity 
of  service  is  lost  for  ever. 

lEL  We  must  now  interpret  the  silence  of  the  Parable,  and  con* 
fiider  these  servants  as  taking  their  several  methods  of  meeting 
their  xesponsibility.    In  Bt.  Matthew  we  see  the  men  going  at  on^v 
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to  ''ocoapy"  themselves  with  their  talents.  It  is  not  so  here. 
Henoe  we  must  needs  linger  on  this  subject  awhile  before  we  go  on 
to  the  Lord's  coming.  For,  the  Parable  is  evidently  designed  to 
imprint  upon  our  minds  tiiis  truth  also,  that  our  character  is 
according  to  our  fidelity,  and  that  we  are  forming  that  character 
for  ourselves. 

Observe  how  entirely  the  servants  seem  to1)e  left  to  their  own 
discretion  and  diligence.  They  know  that  an  account  will  be 
demanded,  and  that  all  must  depend  upon  their  skill,  and  tact, 
and  enterprise,  and  perseverance.  In  the  Christian  life  it  is  not 
otherwise,  although  we  must  remember  some  things  for  which  the 
Parable  has  no  place.  Our  service  is  simply  our  fidelity  in  the  use 
of  the  very  grace  that  makes  us  faithful,  and  all  here  depends,  not 
so  much  upon  skill  and  tact  and  happy  combinations  of  accident, 
as  upon  the  constant  fidelity  to  the  one  principle  that  life  must  be 
spent  for  Ohrist.  The  faitMul  servant  is  he  who  keeps  his  Lord  in 
view  everywhere  and  in  all  things ;  who  governs  his  own  heart, 
transacts  his  ordinary  business,  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  his 
Christian  calling  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
recommend  and  advance  His  religion.  But,  all  this  being  under- 
stood, and  granted  that  fidelity  is  only  the  faithful  use  of  grace,  we 
must  nevertheless  not  dilute  the  Pifrable  too  much.  There  is  a 
most  important  sense  in  which  every  one  shapes  his  own  character. 
It  may  not  be  true  that  we  are  left  Uke  the  servants  of  this  noble* 
man  entirely  to  our  own  discretion.  But  the  truth  comes  too  near 
to  that  to  be  otherwise  than  most  solemn  and  stimulating.  Be 
sure  that  you  cannot  act  too  absolutely  on  that  conviction.  Whilst 
depending  upon  Divine  grace,  and  giving  Divine  grace  the  glory, 
you  must  watch  over  your  own  spirit  as  if  the  Saviour  had  left  yon 
to  your  own  devices. 

Hence,  the  result  is  here  described  as  varying  according  to  the 
measure  of  these  servants*  faithfulness.  There  are  those  who 
make  full  proof  of  their  stewardship ;  who  so  live  that,  it  might 
seem,  they  could  hardly  do  more  for  Ohrist  than  they  do.  The  one 
Pound  gradually  increases  to  ten«— the  number  of  completeness. 
Now,  making  every  allowance  for  the  Saviour*B  large  and  generous 
interpretation— He  is  not  an  austere  man — this  must  mean  that, 
so  tax  as  entire  dedication  of  all  to  Christ  goes,  there  may  be  lived 
a  perfect  life.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  blank  before  the  Pound 
was  received :  no  dissoluteness,  prodigality,  or  rebellion  in  that 
nnremembered  past  avails  to  qualify  the  fidelity.  But  the  apostles 
after  Pentecost,  Saul  translated  into  Paul,  and  every  Christian 
pardoned  and  renewed  in  grace,  may,  after  receiving  the  "price 
into  his  hand,*'  so  entirely  set  their  heart  upon  the  interests  oS 
their  Master  as  to  be  accounted  of  Him  completely  faithful.    The 
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I^xrd  IB  the  Judge  now,  as  well  as  heieafter,  and  He  is  watching 
Bneh  fiutlifizl  serranis  in  every  action  of  their  lives.  Does  He 
behold  yon  among  them  ? 

Placmg  these  in  a  class  by  themselves,  next  are  those  who  fall 

&r  below  the  former,  and  yet  are  not  nnfaithfal.     It  must  be 

remembered,  however,  in  onr  estimate  of  this,  that  the  servant 

relation,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  Christ,  are  alone  in  question 

here.    These  inferior  examples  of  fidelity  are  they  who  make  the 

Saviour's  interests  their,  chief  concern;  but,  nevertheless,  mar  the 

completeness  of  their  service  by  many  faults.    It  may  be  said  of 

them  that  their  motives  are  liable  to  be  infected  by  impure  and 

more  or  less  selfish  aims.  Their  service  is  occasionally  interrupted 

and  fitful,  and  irregular.     They  do  not  cultivate  the  faculty  of 

quick  obs^vation  to  mark  the   opportunity,  and  of  dexterous 

aptitude  in  seizing  it.    Moreover,  they  undo  much  of  their  useful- 

nees  by  tempers  that  are  not  lovely,  and  by  habits  that  their  charities 

cannot  avail  to  cover.    These  make  their  Found  into  five,  it  may  be ; 

but  they  have  much  to  be  forgiven,  however  much  that  will  be 

accepted  to  their  account.    The  Lord  is  watching  them  also.    They 

do  well,  though  He  would  fain  make  them  do  better.    Are  you 

among  them  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  those  who  are  undergoing  this  test  of 
fidelity.  They  are  represented  by  the  servant  who  received  the 
Ponnd  like  the  rest,  but  put  it  to  no  account.  They  do  literally 
nothing  for  their  Heavenly  Master ;  they  do  not  actively  lay  out 
their  talents  and  advantages  for  the  good  of  Christ's  cause,  nor 
do  they  passively  give  the  Lord  the  benefit  of  the  usury  of  a 
common  Christian  character.  Now,  our  &ithful  Teacher  is  bent 
upon  our  noting  this  man  carefully.  He  is  described  in  almost 
the  same  words  in  two  Parables,  and  more  is  said  about  him  than 
about  any  other.  He  lets  the  love  of  Christ  wither  and  die  in  his 
heart ;  his  fear  becomes  a  morbid  and  mistaken  fear;  and  he  ends 
by  an  absolute  failure  in  fidelity.  How  many  <'  Christians  "  in  this 
assembly  are  precisely  like  this  man ! 

But,  were  there  not  Ten  trusted?  Where  are  the  Seven? 
There  are,  perhaps,  some  among  us  who  are  tempted  to  think  that 
this  unrecognised  class  must  represent  the  mass  of  Christian 
people :  not  faithful  enough  to  be  classed  with  the  two  former, 
too  good  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  wicked  servant.  But  we 
cannot  put  into  the  Lord's  Parable  what  He  has  not  put  into  it. 
He  says  not  a  word  about  any  fourth  class.  Not,  indeed,  that 
there  is  not  such  an  order  of  servants.  There  must  be  such 
another  class,  but  it  is  not  mentioned ;  and  for  this  most  warning 
and  memorable  reason  that  those  who  are  now  vibrating  between 
fidelity  and  unfaithfulness  must  needs  determine  for  one  of  the 
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two  long  before  the  jadgment  oomes.  If  yon  are  connoions  that 
yon  are  in  tliat  midway  condition,  be  thankful  that  yon  are  still 
in  probation,  and  join  those  who  are  heartily  engaged  in  the 
sacred  traffic  for  Christ. 

IV.  The  Lord's  coming  is  here  consistently  described  as  the 
time  when  the  result  of  life  will  be  exhibited  in  relation  to  this 
one  point  of  fidehty.  The  jadgment  is  here  presented  as  at  once 
the  revelation  of  the  works  and  of  the  character,  and  it  is  in 
harmony  with  every  description  of  that  awful  event  which  the 
Scripture  contains.  The  order  of  the  process  is  this :  the  grace 
given,  the  works  wrought,  the  character  formed.  The  question  at 
the  last  will  be,  not  what  grace  was  received,  but  how  it  was  used 
in  the  formation  of  a  holy  nature. 

Mark  how  impressively  the  Lord  hears  the  evidence  of  the 
works,  and  then,  both  in  the  case  of  the  faithful  and  the  un- 
faithful, Himself  affirms  the  character  as  faithful  and  good,  or 
tmfaithful  and  evil.  If  we  make  a  mistake  on  this  subject,  it  will 
be  in  spite  of  the  plainest  and  most  abundant  testimony  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Again,  observe  that  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
the  servants  will  proclaim  their  own  character;  out  of  their  own 
mouth  they  are  judged,  whether  good  or  evil.  They  have  had 
the  rehearsal  of  their  judgment,  and  know  in  themselves  what  its 
issue  will  be.  They  do  not  ask,  <<  When  saw  we  Thee  hungry 
and  fed  Thee  ?  *'  as  in  that  other  Parable,  where  the  Saviour  is 
describing  the  humility  of  the  saved,  and  their  astonishment  at 
finding  that  all  they  did  for  others  was  done  for  the  absent  Christ. 
Here  the  Lord  is  impressing  upon  us  another  aspect  of  the 
judgment ;  and  His  meaning  is  to  warn  us  against  <<  looking  for 
His  mercy  unto  eternal  life  "  in  any  other  sense  than  as  we  have 
''  built  up  ourselves  on  our  most  holy  faith."  On  this  point  also  let 
us  defend  ourselves  against  all  delusion.  We  may  have  **  bold* 
ness  before  Him  at  His  coming,"  but  only  as  we  know  that  we 
have  been  accepted. 

I  have  dwelt  earnestly  upon  this.  But  the  Parable  does  not 
allow  me  to  pass  on  without  observing  that,  after  all,  the  glory  of 
our  fidelity  will  be  Christ's  alone.  That  worthy  representative 
of  the  most  faithful  does  not  say  **  I  have  gained  ten  Pounds,** 
but  **  Thy  Pound  hath  gained  I "  St.  Paul  puts  it  in  another 
form,  <<  I  received  grace  to  be  fSuthfuI !  "  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  '<the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  to  profit  withal"  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  by  whose  sacred  influence  every  gool 
thought  is  finished  in  holy  act  I  But  that  Spirit  is  the  gift  of 
Christ,  His  Pound,  and  the  glory  is  His.  AU  that  belongs  to  the 
self  of  human  nature  is  uttered  by  the  unfaithful  servant.  It  was 
^pt  of  Christ,  but  of  himself,  that  he  mistook  his  Lord's  character; 
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thtt  He  made  Jesus,  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  an  anatece  man, 
and  His  saored  eross  of  holy  obligation  an  intolerable  burden  1  0 
let  ns  learn  of  the  Spirit  how  gentle  and  generous  our  Master  is  I 
Iiet  ns  nse  diligently  His  grace,  in  the  unremitting  oocnpation  of  our 
gifts,  and  so  live  that  we  may  hear  His  approying  word  to  the 
second  servant,  if  not  that  to  the  first,  and  giye  Him  all  the  gloiy 
of  Hisgraoet 

Y.  Lastly,  with  the  coming  of  Christ  the  probation  of  fidelitj 
eeases,  and  its  reward,  as  faithftUness  no  longer  to  be  tested. 


Probation  eeases.  This  is  stamped  upon  the  whole  Parable. 
The  fellow-citizens  who  would  not  have  this  Man  to  rule  over  them 
we  destroyed  at  last.  These  worst  delinquents  are  in  the  dark 
bttckground  of  the  narrative,  though  I  have  been  loth  to  make 
much  allusion  to  their  case.  They  are  the  rebellious  who  refuse 
the  gifts  at  so  great  a  cost  obtained  for  them.  They  also  have 
had  their  probation.  The  servants  were  not  armed  with  swords, 
to  vindicate  their  Lord  against  His  foes ;  rather  with  tender  zeal 
to  win  them  over.  These  malignants  were  long  and  patiently 
borne  with.  But  at  length  the  mercy  of  Ohrist  ceaseth  to  endure 
for  ever,  and  they  are  slain  before  Him.  Be  warned,  therefore,  if 
you  are  ending  this  year  in  rebellion,'^  ^and  still  refuse  to  yield  to 
Him  who  waits  for  your  submission  t 

So  also  the  probation  of  the  slothful  servants  ends.  They  have 
lost  their  opportunity ;  the  day  of  recompense  has  come.  They 
have  proved  unfaithfol,  and  lose  their  grace  and  service  for  ever : 
their  Pound  being  given  to  the  faithful,  who  will  do  the  work 
hereafter  that  they  should  have  done.  What  this  further  means 
my  text  does  not  require  me  to  say :  Ood  grant  that  we  may 
never  know  I 

And  what  will  be  the  reward  of  the  futhfiil  ?  To  be  trusted 
still,  but  in  circumstances  in  which  their  fidelity  cannot  fail.  A 
reward  there  will  be  at  once  infinitely  disproportioned  to  their 
service,  and  yet  relatively  proportionate  to  their  fidelity.  They 
will  be  servants  still ;  but  servants  who  will  share  their  Master's 
kingdom  and  then:  Master*s  joy.  Li  the  Parable  the  fiuthful  have 
dties  placed  under  their  jurisdiction.  What  will  correspond  with 
this  in  the  new  economy  we  shall  not  know  until  the  Oreat  Day. 
Suffice  that  there  will  be  no  inactivity  in  heaven.  His  saints  will 
serve  Him  day  and  night  in  the  temple  of  His  universe.  There 
are  endless  otiier  aspects  of  fixture  glory,  some  of  which  we  are  in 
danger  of  exaggerating.    But  this  must  never  be  forgotten :  we 

*  This  Ssnnon  was  delivored  in  Moxnisston-Boftd  Chapsl,  Sootbport,  on  the 
smuipg  ol  BiudAy,  Peeember  S^ib,  1872.  ^  i 
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are  preparing  our  fiusnltiefl  here  for  nolimited  employment  here- 
after. Not  only  will  he  that  is  holy  be  holy  still  in  character,  but 
in  active  consecration  also ! 

These  rewards  wiU  be  regulated  at  once  by  infinite  goodness  and 
by  infinite  jostice.  The  goodness  will  be  seen  in  the  proportion 
between  the. ten  poor  ponnds  and  the  ten  cities.  This  is  but  « 
faint  expression  of  what  passeth  knowledge.  ''Where  I  am, 
there  shall  also  My  servant  be :  if  any  man  serve  Me,  him  .will 
My  Father  honour  1*'  Our  light  services,. which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  will  work  out  <<  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory."  The  justice  will  assign  the  ten  citilds  to  the 
servant  who  made  his  one  pound  into  ten ;  and  to  him  who  made 
his  one  pound  into  five  his  measure  also  of  proportionate  reward 
and  trust.  The  former  receives  one  word  of  strong  commendation 
which  the  other  does  not  receive,  though  he,  too,  has  had  grace  to 
be  faithful,  and  enters  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

But  my  text  does  not  dwell  upon  this.  And,  faithful  to  its 
lesson,  I  have  laid  the  stress  upon  the  present  occupation  of  our 
Ufe.  Let  us  come  back  to  that.  Let  us  bless  God  that ''  the  end 
is  not  yet."  We  are  still  on  probation.  The  Pound  is  not  taken 
from  any  one  of  us.  0,  may  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  give 
us  each  his  Found  afresh  to-day,  and  inspire  us  with  the  strong 
determination,  whatever  the  past  has  been,  to  use  it  faithfully  for 
our  Lord ;  to  whom  be  glozy  for  ever !    Amen. 


MEMOIE. 


I  HAVE  made  no  direct  allusion  this  morning  to  the  name  of  one 
who,  nevertheless,  has  been  much  in  our  thoughts.  The  venerable 
man  whose  departure  we  at  once  mourn  and  rejoice  over  was  a 
servant  of  Christ  whose  public  memorial  may  with  propriety  be 
connected  with  the  preceding  Discourse.  His  life,  and  character, 
and  end,  supply  an  unforced  illustration  of  the  great  principle  of 
this  Parable ;  and,  in  presenting  it  to  you  as  such,  I  feel  not  the 
slightest  restraint.  Sometimes  the  preacher  finds  a  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  text  appropriate  to  the  character  of  the  departed ;  some- 
times he  feels  a  difficulty,  on  the  other  hand,  in  harmonising  the 
character  with  the  text  he  has  chosen.  I  am  troubled  by  neither 
of  these  embarrassments.  He  of  whom  I  have  briefly  to  speak 
was,  throughout  a  long  life,  a  servant  of  the  absent  Lord ;  he  had 
his  measure  of  gifts,  which,  in  the  grace  of  a  loyal  devotion,  he 
improved  for  the  interests  of  his  Master ;  he  has  gone  whither  his 
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works  toBoir  him,  and  awaits  the  end  of  the  days  when  he  will  stand 
in  his  lot. 

Thomas  Stbad  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  yeoman  of  the  same 
samep  Uving  on  his  own  estate  at  Beeston  Hall,  near  Halifax,  in 
Yodushire.  He  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  December,  1788 ;  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  education  from  a  clergyman,  whose  methods 
were  harsh  but  his  discipline  probably  wholesome ;  and  was  then 
tnnsferripd  to  a  well-known  acadraiy  at  Chester.  After  leaving 
school  he  entered  a  wholesale  '< cloth  house"  at  Leeds,  where 
prospects  in  business  seemed  to  open  before  him  favourably.  But 
he  was  called  to  occupy  in  another  merchandise.  While  at  school 
his  mind  appears  to  have  been  conversant  with  Divine  things,  and 
he  records  that,  yielding  to  some  extent  to  religious  influences,  he 
frequently  retired  to  pray  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Boon 
after  leaving  Chester,  he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Methodist 
preaching,  which  stirred  again  the  spiritual  convictions  and 
emotions  of  his  school  days.  He  was  greatly  troubled  on  account 
of  his  sinfulness ;  for,  though  his  life  had  been  outwardly  moral, 
he  was  taught  that  his  heart  was  not  right,  and  that  he  needed  an 
effectual  change.  He  waited  upon  God  in  true  repentance,  and 
foond  at  length  a  settled  peace  through  believing  in  Jesus  Christ. 
From  that  time,  it  seems,  he  began  to  fix  his  thoughts  upon  the 
Christian  ministry.  In  common  with  very  many  whom  the  Spirit 
calls  to  this  vocation,  he  strove  hard  to  resist  the  desire  which, 
nevertheless,  finally  mastered  him.  Though  his  friends  persuaded 
him  to  enter  the  Established  Church,  his  preferences  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  toward  the  service  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
found  Christ  and  his  first  spiritual  consolations.  Mr.  Bunting, 
then  in  the  vigour  of  his  ministry  at  ELalifax,  aided  this  determi- 
nation, both  by  the  public  influence  of  his  preaching  and  by  the 
private  influence  of  his  counsel.  Some  old  papers  preserve  a 
record  of  his  first  sermon,  July  14th,  1811,  at  Clay  Clough,  in  the 
Halifax  Circuit,  and  of  the  '<  trial"  sermon  before  Mr.  Bunting,  at 
Ovenden  Wood,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1811.  It  is  no  slight 
testimony  to  the  fair  promise  of  hie  youth  that  such  a  judge  as 
Mr.  Banting  took,  then  and  afterwards,  a  lively  interest  in  his 
progress ;  and  indeed  may  be  said,  under  Divine  Providence,  to 
have  ''ilurust  him  out"  into  the  work. 

Having  taken  the  first  step,  the  young  man  followed  in  a  course 
very  common  among  the  probationers  of  those  days.  No  sooner 
was  his  name  on  the  local-preachers'  plan  than  ho  was  sent  to 
supply  a  vacancy  at  Wakefield.  It  was  his  advantage  to  be  the 
B^hew  of  that  Mr.  Walton  whose  personal  character  and  labours 
are  bound  up  with  the  early  prosperity  of  Methodism  in  that  town, 
and  whose  friendship  and  correspondence  with  Bichard  Watson  ^ 
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are  mentioned  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Utter.  The  iaflnenee  of  sneh 
an  nnole  conld  not  but  be  encouraging  to  a  diffident  yomig 
preacher.  Bnt  it  was  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  him  to  the  prospect 
of  the  itineranoy,  from  which  he  sought  to  escape  by  retreating^ 
when  his  service  at  Wakefield  was  done,  to  his  father's  honse.  In 
vain,  however;  for  Mr.  Bnnting  had  marked  the  yonng  man's 
capabilitiesi  followed  him  to  his  refuge,  and  induced  Um  to  present 
himself  for  examination  at  the  Leeds  Conference  of  1812.  Three 
senior  ministers  examined  him,  and  found  him  sufficiently  furnished 
for  the  work :  he  had,  indeed,  taken  much  pains  to  improve  his 
mind  generally,  and  in  particular  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine. 

His  first  appointment  was  Wigan.  There,  and  in  two  other 
Circuits,  he  felt  his  way  until,  in  1815,  he  was  sent  to  Burnley. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  that  Circuit  he  was  received  into 
''full  connexion."  This  was  a  season  of  remarkable  grace.  The 
services  of  the  Conference  tended  to  root  his  Methodism  more 
firmly  than  ever  in  his  convictions ;  and  he  went  back  to  his  work 
under  a  strong  and  lasting  sense  of  entire  consecration  to  Christ 
and  His  kingdom.  He  is  next  found  at  Darlington;  after  spending 
there,  as  he  says,  "two  happy  and  profitable  years,"  he  was  removed 
to  York,  in  1819. 

Mr.  Btead  went  to  York  at  the  mature  age  of  thirty,  with  a 
character  thoroughly  established  for  zeal,  fidelity,  and  afiectionate 
pastoral  care  for  the  flock.  He  there  found  the  most  important 
sphere  in  which  he  had  as  yet  been  employed ;  and  was  able  to 
exert  more  than  a  double  measure  of  influence  in  consequence  of 
having  more  than  doubled  his  own  value  by  the  possession  of  a 
most  worthy  wife.  This  hidy,  Sarah  Fishwick,  was  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Webster  Fishwick,  of  Burnley.  She  came  of  a  family 
remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  especially  for  two  opposite 
relations  to  Methodism.  Devoutly  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Fishwick  family  have  famished  firom  generation  to 
generation  a  succession  of  clergymen.  The  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Stead  was  that  Vicar  of  Padiham,  James  Fishwick,  who  is 
chronicled  as  a  vigorous  persecutor  of  the  Methodists,  in  the  "Lives 
of  Early  Methodist  Preachers.*'  He  never,  of  course,  was.  known 
to  enter  a  Methodist  Chapel,  nor  indeed  was  his  son,  her  father ; 
but  others  of  the  family  came  indirectly  under  Methodist  influence. 
Mr.  Stead's  ministry  in  Burnley  had  certainly  been  occasionally 
attended  by  his  future  mother-in-law.  The  conversion  of  a  brother 
in  his  last  illness,  in  1 812,  through  the  visits  of  a  poor  Methodist 
whose  name  is  not  known,  was  blessed  to  the  spiritual  good  of 
several  members  of  the  family.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Cteorge  Fishwick, 
of  Scorton,  lived  to  be  the  &ther  of  Methodism  in  the  district  of 
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whioh  his  house  was  the  centre.    He  eettled  at  Boorton  abont  the 
year  1810.    His  aister,  Sarah,  lived  for  some  time  with  him ;  bnt 
they  were  then  strangers  to  vital  religion*     In  1811  the  preacher 
at  C^arstang,  on  the  Minutes  of  that  year  called  ''the  missionary," 
bat  in  those  days  popularly  known  as  the  ''round  preacher/' 
wrote  to  the  Messrs.  Fishwiok  for  permission  to  preach  in  their 
sdieoboom,  in  the  village.    At  first  the  request  was  refused,  but 
the  influence  of  the  invalid  brother  at  Burnley  was  exerted,  and 
sabeequently  the  request  was  granted.    In  1818  Sarah  Fishwiok 
paid  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Boger  Orane,  of  Preston, 
and  during  that  visit  she  was  converted  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Methodist  preaching.     Her  natural  energy  and  decision  of 
character  were  greatly  helpful  to  her  in  making  a  stand  for  the 
trath.     Betuming  to  Scorton,  she  nurtured  the  Society  in  her 
village,  and  was  eminently  helpful  to  her  brother.    Her  family, 
rieh  in  striking  characters,  had  none  more  striking  than  hers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  strong  and  clear  preoption,  and  much 
decision  of  purpose ;  her  affections  were  warm  and  true  to  their 
object ;  her  common  sense  was  almost  infallible ;  and  she  had  the 
happy  art  of  governing  all  around  her,  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
the  very  least  possible  appearance  of  governing.    When  I  add  that 
her  Christian  temper  was  of  the  purest,  loveliest,  and  most  self- 
aaexificing  kind,  it  will  be  evident  that  Ood  sent  Mr.  Stead  a  very 
great  blessing  when  He  sent  him  such  a  helpmate.    Her  husband 
did  not  exaggerate  when  he  reserved  for  her  memory  the  strongest 
adjectives  he  was  ever  known  to  use.    For  five  and  twenty  years 
he  had  no  Mend  and  no  adviser  so  near  and  so  trustworthy,  and 
he  was  wise  enough  to  make  her  always  and  in  all  things  a  con- 
fidant and  counsellor.    It  was  her  care  that  her  husband's  home 
ahould  be  happy ;  and  for  many  years  there  was  scarely  one  element 
of  happiness  wanting.    Three  children  died,  one  in  Bristol,  one  in 
London,  and  one  in  Liverpool.    Six  remained,  and  these  were 
trained  just  as  such  a  mother  was  likely  to  train  them.    What 
fhey  now  are  may  be  traced  to  a  parental  influence  in  which  the 
mother  had  a  full  share. 

During  the  years  of  their  union  Mr.  Stead  occupied  a  series  of 
the  mosl  important  posts  in  Methodism.  With  the  exception  of  a 
short  interval  of  illness  in  Leicester, — ^ihe  result  of  that  pecuUar 
peril  of  old  times,  the  "  damp  bed,"— his  health  was  unbroken. 
His  own  summary  of  the  best  period  of  his  service  is  as  follows : 
<«  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  Derby,  where  I  spent  three  years  with 
great  comfort,  acceptance,  and  usefulness.  Thence  to  Birming- 
ham, Bristol,  Fifth  London,  Liverpool  South,  Bolton,  Chester, 
Furst  Manchester,  where  three  years  were  happily  spent  in  each 
place.'*     That  is  a  very  simple  record,  but  it  represents  a  great 
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deal.    In  those  GinmitB  he  miiusiered  to  the  chief  oongzegatioiui 

and  Societies  of  Methodism*  Probably  Derby,  Birmifigbam,  Biie- 
tol,  and  London  had  his  best  vigour  and  most  zealous  service :  his 
^6  used  sometimes  to  rally  him  upon  the  fiery  zeal  of  his  early 
ministxy.  In  Derby,  especially^  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
active  in  the  mission  cause,  and  amongst  his  papers  axe  several 
manuscript  reports  prepared  for  Circuit  meetings.  He  was  suo- 
cessful  in  his  management  of  affairs  during  the  time  of  agitation, 
in  toning  down  irritation,  imd  making  ^d  keeping  peace :  the 
character  of  a  peacemaker  always  seemed  to  belong  to  him.  He 
was  the  colleague  successively  of  the  most  eminent  men,  of  many 
in  fact  whose  names  to  us  of  the  present  seem  to  belong  to  the 
"  generations  of  old.*'  He  took  an  active,  though  not  the  most 
prominent  part  in  all  the  most  influential  movements  of  the  day ; 
and  was  in  times  long  past  a  familiar  and  as  it  were  necessary 
form  in  the  annual  Conference.  In  these  successive  appointments 
of  high  trust  and  responsibility  he  was  faithful.  He  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  best  of  his  power ;  he  visited  the  flock ;  he  kept  the 
economy  of  every  Circuit  in  healthy  operation.  His  labours  were 
in  some  of  them  eminently  fruitful.  In  Bristol,  especially,  a  very 
remarkable  revival  took  place,  in  which  his  ministrations  had 
their  full  share.  As  Superintendent, — ^I  am  told  by  some  elderly, 
men  who  were  his  young  assistants, — ^he  was  a  model  of  attention 
to  every  duty,  discharging  his  own,  and  keeping  his  colleagues 
faithful  to  theirs.  Most  of  us  can  appreciate  that  touch  of  the 
Methodist  preacher's  complacency,  "Where  three  years  were 
happily  spent  in  each  place."  To  have  been  able  to  make  such  a 
note  implies  a  combination  of  good  credentials.  It  suggests,  what 
was  evidently  true,  that  he  was  well  beloved  as  an  affectionate, 
charitable,  and  trustworthy  man :  that  his  tone  and  temper  were 
peaceable ;  that  his  ministiy  was  useful  and  acceptable ;  and,  in 
short,  to  sum  up  all,  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  that  indefinable 
result  of  the  aggregate  and  equipoise  of  fair  endowments  which  is 
of  such  great  value  in  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Church;  in- 
deed, on  the  whole,  more  valuable  than  a  one-sided  distribution  of 
gifts  with  some  one  quality  decidedly  preponderating  over  the  rest. 

It  was  in  Manchester,  1844,  that  the  shadow  fell  upon  him 
which  hardly  any  amount  of  Divine  benediction  availed  afterwards 
to  remove.  He  lost  his  wife ;  and,  as  he  pathetically  writes,  "  this 
was  the  severest  trial  and  heaviest  affliction  "  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stead's  health  had  been  for  some  time  declining.  In  her  last 
illness  she  was  attacked  with  erysipelas,  which  for  some  days  entirely 
deprived  her  of  sight.  Yet  no  murmur  was  suffered  to  escape. 
She  frequently  gave  praise  to  God;  at  one  time  saying,  <<I  must 
go  on  my  knees  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness."     In  her  dying 

uiyiiizyu  uy  -v-jv^v^pt  LN^ 
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momenta  she  atiested  the  faithfalness  of  the  SaTioar«  ezolainung* 
''TheLoxd  is  graoions  and  meroifal,  long-snfFering,  abandant  in 
goodoesB  and  truth,"  and  repeating^  "abandant  in  meroy !  "  She 
knew  her  children  were  around  her,  although  she  could  not  see 
them,  and  her  final  benediction  and  last  words  were,  **  The  Lord 
Uess  themt  The  Lord  will  bless  themi  The  Lord  will  bless 
them  erermore ! " 

Mr.  Stead  never  quite  recovered  from  this  shook.  He  carried  a 
woondedj  spirit  to  Hull,  where,  however,  as  Superintendent  and 
Cfaainnan  of  the  District,  he  for  a  year  was  equal  to  his  duties. 
Bat  he  was  unable  to  resist  repeated  altacks  of  the  pleurisy  to 
which  his  early  iUness  had  made  him  liable.  He  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  active  ministry,  and  naturally  turned  to  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Liverpool,  where  his  children  were  settled ;  children 
who,  if  any  could  possibly  make  a  widower  forget  his  bereavement, 
might  be  supposed  to  have  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  com- 
fort him.  A.nd  they  to  a  very  great  extent  succeeded.  Daring 
several  years  he  resided  in  Liverpool ;  he  then  removed  to  Sea- 
combe,  where  he  accomplished  a  good  deal  of  quiet  work,  leading 
a  class,  and  frequently  preachiog.  He  finally  settled  at  Southport 
in  1866.  This  long  tract  of  years  would  be  reckoned,  technically, 
as  a  Bupemumeraryship.  But,  though  relieved  from  pastoral 
charge  and  responsibility,  he  continued  to  exercise  a  spontaneous 
and  select  pastoral  ministry  down  to  the  end.  Li  Southport  he 
preached  in  the  smaller  chapels,  and  frequently  assisted  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  service  in  which  he  always 
delighted. 

There  was  nothing  in  these  declining  years  to  furnish  material 
for  biography.  Like  many  other  servants  of  Christ  the  veteran 
was  required,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  to  stand  and  wait  for 
that  **  afterward  "  when  it  pleases  the  Master  to  give  final  rest  and 
satisfaction  to  His  labourers.  But  in  his  case  the  period  of  stand- 
ing and  waiting  was  longer  than  that  allotted  to  most.  He  Uved 
to  see  nearly  aU  who  were  in  the  ministry  before  him  depart ; 
and  very  nearly  all  who  had  entered  it  at  the  same  time  with  him- 
self. Hence  his  best  and  most  permanent  memories  were  with  the 
long  distant  past.  Concerning  that  past,  especially  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  Methodism,  his  memoiy  was  peculiarly  vivid. 
Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  find  a  sympathizing  listener, 
willing  to  hear  his  innumerable  stories  of  old  conflicts  and  toils, 
accounts  of  the  wonderfal  preachers  and  sermons  of  other  days, 
and  reminiscences  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  great  men  whom  he 
had  known.  And,  as  he  was  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  keen  obser- 
vation, with  a  fine  sense  of  humour,  and  with  the  ability  to  tell  a 
story  well,  he  never  lacked  ready  listeners,  as  delighted  to  hear  a8> 
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he  was  to  tell  the  old  tales  over  and  over  again.  I  hardly  need 
say  that  an  immense  fond  of  Methodist  anecdote  dies  with  Mr. 
Stead.  But  it  most  not  be  inferred  that  he  was  simply  a  chronider 
of  the  past,  or  that  his  sympathies  had  no  life  or  warmth  for  the 
present.  He  had  a  most  sensitive  interest  in  all  things  that  were 
going  on  aronnd.  And  he  had  more  than  the  ordinary  respect  for 
modem  Methodism.  He  did  not  think  the  old  times  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  the  present.  He  had  a  high  estimate  of  the  preaching 
which  he  heard  in  declining  years ;  and  took  great  delight  in  the 
ministrations  of  men  who  began  their  labonrs  after  he  had  ceased 
firom  his  own ;  his  profiting  being  equal  to  his  pleasnre.  Nor  was 
he  insensible  to  the  vigour  of  modem  Methodist  enterprise.  The 
results  of  that  enterprise,  due  to  the  combined  energy  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  filled  him  with  gratitude.  It  was  his  happiness  to  see  around 
him  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
tiiatenterprise.  And  if  hie  high  opinion  of  the  laity  of  Methodism,in 
particular,  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  own 
children,  by  birth  and  by  marriage,  were  always  and  in  everything 
found  to  do  their  part,  no  one  will  wonder.  I  cannot  pass  from 
this  subject  without  referring,  though  in  a  manner  of  necessity 
very  reserved,  to  the  unfeigned  and  perfect  joy  that  his  children's 
devotion  to  Methodism  gave  him.  He  never  ttiought  they  did  too 
much,  of  course ;  but  in  what  their  hearts  prompted  them  to  do  lie 
took  unbounded  pleasure.  In  his  deepest  heart,  I  think,  he  would 
have  been  thankful  to  have  had  among  them  a  successor  to  his 
ministry, — a  Methodist  preacher  bearing  his  name  would  have  been 
a  greater  honour  than  to  have  had  his  name  linked  with  any 
human  sign  of  distinction ;  but  that  did  not  lessen  his  thankful- 
ness to  God  that  his  children  were  what,  by  the  grace  of  Ood, 
iheyare. 

His  last  years  were  years  of  tranquil  preparation  for  the  end. 
They  were  spent  in  the  perfecting  of  the  work  of  patience  and 
humility.  Those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  minister  to  his 
fiulmg  age — and  I  am  grateful  to  have  been  of  the  number— can 
bear  witness  that  his  heart  found  its  only  rest  in  the  atonement 
of  his  Saviour.  They  cannot  forget  his  look  of  unfailing  trust, 
and  the  fervent  pressure  of  his  hand,  when  his  lifelong  ground  of 
confidence  was  mentioned ;  nor  the  energy  with  which  he  would 
deprecate  and  say,  <'  Get  thee  behind  me  "  to  the  very  thought  of 
any  righteousness  of  his  own  that  flowed  not  from  &ith  in  Christ. 
Humility  had  in  him  a  perfect  work.  He  was  never  very  demon- 
strative ;  his  religious  experience  was  rather  the  element  of  the 
life  than  its  occasional  expression ;  yet  there  were  times  when  his 
heart  and  bis  tongue  were  sufficiently  unloosed  to  leave  behind 
any  such  testimony  as  such  a  character  needed  that  his  name  was 
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in  ihe  Book  of  Life.  Cat  off  from  the  public  servioes  of  religion, 
he  was  carefol  to  observe  the  hoars  at  home;  and  on  Sundays 
inyaxiably  oomforted  his  heart  with  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  As  to  his  end  little  need  be  said.  He  suffered  daring 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  not  so  much  from  any  acute  disease,  as 
from  cmiain  lesser  chronic  derangements  which  the  weight  of 
fourscore  years  left  no  power  to  resist.  •  He  loved  life  to  the  end ; 
and|  aided  by  the  indefotigable  ministrations  of  his  children, 
resisted  death  as  a  Christian  may.  But  he  long  knew  that  his 
days  were  literally  numbered ;  and  grew  very  familiar  with  the 
thoui^t  of  that  last  invisible  attendant  on  human  life  whose 
ministry  would  remove  him  to  his  Lord.  Lideed,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  vreeks,  the  desire  for  life  which  had  been  so  strong 
seemed  gone,  and  towards  the  end  his  request  was,  '<  Pray  that  I 
may  be  taken  home."  On  the  last  Wednesday  he  said,  "  0  that 
the  Lord  would  take  me  up—take  me  up  1  I  am  willing  to  go— I 
am  quite  willing."  Only  the  day  before  his  death  his  interest 
in  life  strongly  revived  on  hearing  the  intelligence  of  the  birth 
of  a  fourth  great-grandchild,  who  received  his  most  affectionate 
blessing.  After  this  he  sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  in  the 
niiost  tranquil,  and,  as  it  were,  natural  manner,  finished  his 
sacrifice,  and  died  in  peace  on  Friday  night,  the  dth  of  December, 
1872. 

But  this  sketch  has  been  given  as  an  illustration  of  our 
morning's  subject ;  only  as  such  am  I  justified  in  occupying  your 
attention  with  it  in  the  house  of  God.  Our  departed  friend  and 
father  was  one  of  those  who  received  his  Pound  and  occupied  it 
faithfully.  Li  very  early  life  he  was  entrusted  with  the  gift  of  a 
regenerate  heart  made  stoong  in  the  love  of  Christ.  That  was  his 
Pound.  He  never  lost  it,  did  not  hide  it  in  a  napkin,  but  used  it 
in  the  service  of  Christ,  especially  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Methodist  ministry.  What  the  talents  were 
which  the  Pound  enabled  him  to  use,  the  previous  record  will  have 
dearly  enough  shown.  It  is  a  light  thing  to  ask  what  was  their 
measure ;  that  has  very  little  to  do  with  our  subject.  Mr.  Stead 
was  gifted  with  a  fiair,  average,  working  understanding,  which  he 
cultivated  with  diligenee  in  early  life.  He  spent  his  strength  on 
his  sermons ;  and  though  he  never  rose  to  high  distinction  as  a 
preacher,  his  miuistiy  was  earnest,  evangelical,  pointed,  impressive, 
affectionate,  and  winning.  This  is  the  testimony  of  many  who 
can  carry  their  remembrance  back  to  the  days  of  his  vigour.  Some 
have  added  that  it  was  sometimes  very  remarkable  for  logical 
order  and  clearness  and  the  power  of  conviction.  From  some 
specimens  that  remain,  it  appears  that  his  style  of  preaching  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  Mr.  Bunting's;  which  was  only  natural. 
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considering  the  early  influence  of  that  eminent  preacher  on  his 
mental  habitsi  His  eloontion  was  copious ;  his  sentences  foil  and 
parenthetical ;  and  his  thoughts  remarkably  clear.  If  his  preach- 
ing betrayed  occasionally  a  redundancy  of  expression,  that  was  a 
feult  which  would  not  aflfect  the  discourse  as  delivered  so  much 
as  the  printed  discourse.  He  had  in  younger  days  considerable 
physical  advantages,  which  gave  a  certain  grace  and  dignity  to  his 
ministry.  His  unfailing  courtesy  as  a  Ohristian  gentleman  was  a 
feature  that  gave  his  character  through  life  an  undefinable  charm, 
attested  by  all  who  knew  him.  What  is  of  more  importance,  he 
was  a  faithful  man :  he  discharged  every  obligation  of  his  office 
with  a  quiet  persistency  and  attention  to  « that  which  is  least" 
which,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  of  great  price.  This  quality  of  faithful- 
ness in  little  things  is  not  only  of  great  price  in  the  sight  of  God,  but 
is  0/  great  importance  among  men  also.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
exaggerate  its  value  in  the  Ohristian  minister,  and  especially  iho 
Methodist  minister.  Much  of  the  material  of  his  probation  is 
made  up  of  details  which  seem  in  themselves  trivial,  but  go  far  to 
make  up  the  aggregate  of  duty.  Mr.  Stead  was  pre-eminently 
faithful  in  that  which  was  least ;  and  I  may  be  bold  to  say— 
though  it  is  a  great  thing— that  his  Lord  found  him  faithful  in 
that  which  is  the  gravest  of  all  responsibilities,  the  preaching  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel  in  its  whole  counsel,  and  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  flocks  committed  to  his  charge. 

In  the  relations  of  life  which  were  not  ministerial  he  was 
£uthful.  He  was  a  thorough  patriot,  and  never  forgot  that, 
whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  an  Englishman.  He  was  diligent 
in  the  care  of  his  household.  With  the  aid  of  the  mother  of  bis 
children — to  whom,  while  she  lived,  and  to  whose  memory  after 
she  died,  he  showed  a  chivalrous  devotion  which  itself  stamps  his 
nature  as  a  noble  one— he  trained  his  household  in  the' fear  of 
God.  Some  who  once  sojourned  in  his  family  bear  witness  that 
he  was  a  pattern  of  Christian  integrity  as  husband,  father,  master. 
But  no  testimony  of  that  kind  is  necessary.  His  family  reflect 
what  excellence  they  have  back  upon  him.  It  is  not  always  iruo 
that  the  descendants  of  good  and  faithful  men  do  honour  to  their 
fathers*  nurture.  But  where  such  manifold  tokens  of  benediction 
pervade  a  large  family  as  I  might  point  to  here,  the  inference  may 
be  fairly  drawn  that  they  are  enjoying  the  heritage  which  the 
Scripture  promised  generally  to  the  household  of  the  just. 

The  Lord  who  had  long  tarried,  came  at  last  to  this  His  servant, 
and  received  him  to  Himself.  But  that  was  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  "  Coming  of  the  Lord."  The  departed  has  entered  into  rest ; 
his  works  have  followed  him;  and  he  knows,  full  well  already  what 
his  reward  will  be.    But  he  has  not  received  that  reward  yet, 
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finaUy  and  in  fdlL  Those  who  preoede  us  into  Paradise  will  not 
be  made  perfect  without  as.  We  shall  enter  together  npon  the 
new  economy  of  service.  Let  the  memorial  of  this  day  be  to  us 
all  a  stimulant.  We  have  glorified  God  in  the  memory  of  one 
of  whom  we  reverently  and  charitably  think  that  he  had 
''grace  to  be  faithful."  Let  as  determine  to  be  faithful  ourselves. 
Let  this  solemnity  be  the  occasion— the  joyful  occasion, 
for  there  is  no  sorrow  here— of  the  renewed  devotion  of  the 
entire  family  whose  head  has  been  taken  up.  And  let  all  who 
hear  or  read  this  record  ponder  well  what  is  meant  by  the 
words  which  have  been  this  day,  however  unworthily,  expounded 
and  illustrated :  **  Occupy  till  I  come  1  '* 
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We  hold  that  the  Scriptures  clearly  direct  us  to  consider  man  as 
redeemed,  and  as  placed  under  such  influences  as  are  necessary  for 
his  recovery  from  guilt  and  depravity.  It  is  on  this  ground  alone  that 
ire  can  maintain  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  all  its  fulness,  and  at 
the  same  time  account  for  the  evidences  of  moral  freedom  and 
ability  which  mankind  evince.  If  we  regard  the  scheme  of  restora- 
tion otherwise  than  under  this  aspect,  we  are  at  once  involved  in  all 
the  contradictions  and  insuperable  difficulties  of  Augustinianism ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  these  manifestations  of  moral 
abiUty  as  being  purely  natural  in  man,  we  immediately  become 
Pelagian.  Redemption  is  a  Divine  act,  and  all  its  consequences  are 
produced  by  Divine  influence ;  but  both  alike  embrace  and  affect  all  the 
descendants  of  Adam.  On  this  theory,  every  man  can  be  held 
responsible  for  his  own  conduct,  and  can  be  justly  condemned  if 
he  persist  in  the  way  of  sin.  All  the  difficulties  on  the  subject  of 
free-agency  arise  out  of  a  persistency  in  refusing  to  recognise  the 
precious  fact,  that  the  redemptive  scheme  is  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, and  coeval  with  sin ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  it  the  gift  of 
moral  freedom  is  restored  to  man.  There  is  no  just  occasion  to 
involve  this  question  in  complicated  and  cabalistic  discussions 
about  "necessity,"  "contingency,*'  and  "certainty;"  nor  to 
place  the  character  of  God  in  so  doubtful  a  light  as  is  done  by 
making  His  foreknowledge  involve  foreordination. 

The  theology  of  the  "  system  "  set  forth  in  Dr.  Hodge's  volumes 
involyes  the  Divine  plan  of  salvation  in  clouds  and  darkness;  whereas 
the  Scriptures  present  it  in  sunlight  clearness.   All  men  are  fallen  in  ^ 
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Adami  and  all  men  are  redeemed  in  Ohriet.  As  a  ooneeqnenoe, 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  universal.  The  saving  benefits  of 
redemption  are  obtained  by  **  repentance  towar^  Ood,  and  faith 
toward  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  power  to  repent  and  believe 
is  available  for  all:  "He  that  believeth shall  be  saved;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  This  is  the  true  <'  purpose  '* 
of  God  by  which  every  man  is  placed  in  a  condition  of  responsibility, 
the  consciousness  of  which  convinces  him  that  if  God  ultimately 
consign  him  to  eternal  perdition,  it  will  be  a  perfectly  just  act.  It 
is  a  dark  and  forbidding  theory  which  teaches  that  the  Almighty 
Father,  in  His  righteousness,  leaves  multitudes  of  immortal  souLs 
outside  the  design  of  redemption,  and  yet  inflicts  upon  them  an 
eternal  punishment  for  sins  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  an 
eternal  decree,  and  from  which,  therefore,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  deliverance. 

The  Augustinian  system  limits  the  "covenant  of  grace"  to  a 
Covenant  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  by  which  the  Son  is  to 
redeem  the  eternally  elected ;  who,  as  a  consequencci  are  to  be 
given  over  to  Him  on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  purchase.    We 
totally  ol>ject  to  this  sentiment.    The  relations  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  presented  by  it  in  a  most  doubtful  form.      Their 
interests,  if  we  may  so  speak,  appear  to  be  divided ;  and  there  is  no 
escaping  the  repulsive  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a  want  of  accord 
between  the  two.    The  great  and  glorious  work  of  salvation  by 
Christ  is  thus  degraded  to  the  conditions  and  dimensions  of  a 
commercial  transaction.    This  view  of  the  Divine  procedure  is 
opposed  to  every  other  ooveuMit  arrangement  of  God.    That  of 
£den  was  between  God  and  the  first  man,  as  the  representative  of 
his  race,  and,  therefore,  virtually  with  all  men.    That  of  Sinai  was 
also  between  God  and  man.    And  we  maintain  that  the  covenant 
of  redemption  is  equally  one  between  God  and  mankind,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  atoning  Mediator.     What  but  the  exigences  of  a 
theory  can  induce  able  men  to  limit  this  grand  arrangement  and 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  Divine  grace  ?    The  parallel  which 
St.  Paul  draws  in  Bomans  v.  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam 
is  undoubtedly  complete.    Mr.  Wesley  says,  "  That  by  the  offenoe 
of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  (aU  bom  into  the  world)  unto 
condemnation,  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and  afiects  every  infant  as 
well  as  every  adult  person.    But  it  is  equally  true,  that  by  the 
righteousness  of  One,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  (all  bom  into 
the  world— infants  and  adults)  unto  justification."    There  can  be 
no  other  just  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  words.    How  startling 
is  it  to  find  Dr.  Hodge  repeatedly  asserting,  that  while  the  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  the  justification  which  comes 
by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  limited  to  His  ''own  people  I " 
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Upon  what  principle  of  Soriptore  interpretatioii  is  this  limitation 
made  ?  It  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  St.  Paul's  distinct  and  positive 
teaching.  The  restriction  is  reiterated  by  Dr.  Hodge  irith  an 
assurance  that  snrprises  us,  and  without  the  slightest  admission 
or  appearance  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  his  assumption.  In 
ttus  place  the  Apostle  does  not  incidentally  touch  the  question  of 
the  extent  of  redemption,  but  dehberately  argues  the  case  on  the 
basis  of  the  parallel  he  is  drawing,  and  asserts  that  the  **  justifica- 
tion "  is  co-extensive  with  the  "  condemnation." 

On  this  principle  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  in  infancy  is 
rendered  absolutely  certain.  We  do  not  see  how  this  result  can  be 
obtained  on  the  Augustinian  scheme.  Though  the  eternal  safety 
of  infitnts  is  admitted  by  theologians  of  the  school  of  Dr.  Hodge, 
we  have  the  right  to  ask  upon  what  ground  ?  Is  it  because  all  dying 
m  infancy  are  among  the  <* elect"?  Such  an  assumption  is 
without  any  basis  in  their  theory ;  and  is  manifestly  an  awkward 
attempt  to  obviate  a  felt  difficulty. 

The  decretal  theology  of  Augustinianism  perverts  the  whole 
doctrinal  system  of  Ghristianity.    The  object  of  Christ's  coming 
into  the  world  is  reduced  by  it  to  the  narrow  one  of  "  rendering 
obtain  the  salvation  of  His  own  people,  of  those  given  to  Him  by 
the  Father."    It  would  seem  they  were  "  His  own  people  "  before 
Ee  had  redeemed  them,  and  while  they  were  in  their  sins  and  guUt. 
It  is  allowed  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  reference  to  all  man- 
kind, as  "  the  ground  on  which  salvation  is  offered  to  every  creature 
under  heaven  that  hears  the  Oospel ; "  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
Father's  decree  has  placed  the  non-elect  out  of  the  reach  of  salvation. 
The  Gk>spel  is  to  be  offered  to  those  for  whom  it  has  not  been 
provided,  and  who  have  no  ability  to  accept  it.    The  grace  of 
repentance  and  faith  is  denied  them ;  and  yet  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned for  not  repenting  and  believing.    All  this  is  maintained  on 
the  postulate  that  the  covenant  of  redemption  is  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  election  is  true. 
This  is  the  style  of  argument  which  characterizes  this  book.     The 
manner  in  which  some  portions  of  Scripture,  which  on  the  face  of 
them  condemn  the  theory  of  limitation,  are  treated  is  something 
remarkahle.      When  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Corinthians  not  to 
"destroy"  them  "for  whom  Christ  died,"  it  is  said  that  he  "merely 
exhorts  them  not  to  act  selfishly  towards  those  for  whom  Christ 
had  exhibited  the  greatest  compassion."    This  passage,  and  others 
like  it,  are  held  to  be  "  hypothetic  " ! 

Dr.  Hodge's  views  of  "  Atonement "  are  dominated  by  his 
whole  system.  It  is  simply  Christ's  doing  for  "  His  people  "  what 
they  were  unable  to  do  for  themselves ;  and  thus  rendering  their 
salvation  certain.    How  bereft  of  its  grandeur  is  the  great  work  of 
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the  God-man,  Ghriet  Jesus,  by  this  notion!  That  which  Ho 
accomplished  was  a  vindication  of  Divine  justice,  which  is  invested 
with  an  absolute  sacredness  it  cannot  receive  from  a  theory  which 
makes  the  Atonement  a  ground  on  which  multitudes  of  helpless 
souls  are  doomed  to  perdition.  The  redemption  which  is  in  Christ 
is  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  humanity:  "He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  As  positively  as  any 
Augustinian,  we  deem  the  << moral  theory"  of  atonement  utterly 
inadequate  to  meet  either  the  Scripture  representations  of  the 
purposes  of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the  spiritual  wants  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  we  recoil  from  the  reduction  of  this  Divine  work 
to  the  payment  of  a  debt  for  the  certain  liberation  of  predetermined 
individuals.  Neither  do  we  regard  it  merely  as  the  means  by 
which  God  expressed  His  displeasure  against  sin.  The  sufferings 
of  Christ  were  penal  and  vicarious ;  and  by  them  the  judicial  re- 
quirements of  God  were  infinitely  vindicated.  In  His  atoning  Son 
He  is  reconciled ;  and  He  offers  the  great  salvation  to  all ;  accept- 
ance of  it  by  all  being  happily  rendered  possible  by  the  universal 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Nor  are  we  less  decidedly  opposed  to  Dr.  Hodge*s  doctrine  of 
"  Vocation."  Certainly  we  are  not  to  find  the  call  to  salvation 
illustrated  by  the  call  to  office:  the  two  are  in  their  nature 
distinct.  On  this  theory,  multitudes  are  called  whom  God  does 
not,  in  any  sense,  intend  should  accept  the  call.  The  multiplied 
distinctions  which  are  here  made  on  the  questions  of  vocation  and 
grace,  are  only  fitted  to  darken  counsel,  and  to  render  obscure  what 
God  has  made  beautifully  plain.  '^Effectual  calling,"  ''common 
grace,"  ''  efficacious  Grace,"  and  <<  irresistible  grace,"  are  unneces- 
sary and  conf  asing  refinements.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  "  shed  forth  " 
upon  all  men ;  and  by  His  grace  all,  to  whom  the  message  of 
salvation  comes,  may  repent,  and  believe  that  message  with  their 
heart  unto  personal  salvation.  It  is  very  true  that  man  has  no 
natural  power  by  which  to  renew  his  soul  **  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  agent  of  the  believing 
sinner's  regeneration ;  but  that  great  work  is  effected  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  our  moral  being.  God  does  not 
work  in  the  souls  of  men  as  He  does  in  the  domain  of  inanimate 
nature.  We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  "  resist,"  to  "grieve," 
and  to  "  quench  "  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  we  are  accordingly  warned 
against  committing  so  great  a  sin.  If  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hodge, 
we  must  regard  these  warnings  as  "  hypothetic,"  and  therefore 
meaningless. 

We  do  not  see  upon  what  principle  the  believer  in  Augustinian- 
ism  can  offer  salvation  to  all,  and  declare  to  them  that  if 
they  do   not  accept  it  they  will  certainly  perish  in  their  sinsi 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  l\^ 
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We  have  no  donbt  this  is  sinoerelj  done  by  many ;  but  it  is  done 
in  direct  contravention  of  their  theology.  As  the  able  editor  of 
the  American  "  Methodist  Quarterly  Review"  says,  they  have  *^  no 
right  to  exhort  men  to  do  otherwise  than  God  has  willed,  decreed, 
and  foreordained  they  shall  do.  They  have  no  right  to  hold  men 
gnilty  for  fulfilling  God's  decree  and  will.  They  have  no  right  to 
offer  salvation  to  those  whom  God  has  eternally  and  unchangeably 
excluded  from  salvation.  They  have  no  right  to  exhort  men  to 
repent,  who  by  volitional  necessity  cannot  repent.  They  have  no 
right  to  say  <  they  can  if  they  will/  when  they  know  that,  by  the 
laws  of  psycholi^cal  causation,  they  cannot  will.  It  is  sophistical 
to  say,  *  they  can  will  it  tiiej  please,'  when  they  know  they  cannot 
please.  It  is  inhuman  to  tell  '  impenitent  sinners '  that  it  is  just 
for  them  to  be  danmed  for  their  impenitence,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  are  impenitent  because  God  wills  them  to  be  so." 

Dr.  Hodge  is  an  uncompromising  disciple  of  Augustine ;  and  he 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  his  theology  as  uncompromisingly 
condemned.  It  is  teaching  of  this  character  that  has  repelled  from 
Christianity  a  large  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and  cultured 
minds  of  our  own  times.  They  recoil  from  the  views  of  God,  of 
atonement,  and  of  the  inevitable  conditions  of  men,  which  it  pro- 
claims ;  and  in  their  recoil  they  pass  over  into  rationalistic  unbe- 
lief and  a  fatal  humanitarianism.  As  a  further  specimen  of  the 
outspoken  and  trenchant  manner  in  which  our  American  brethren 
declare  their  minds,  we  quote  again  from  the  <* Review"  just 
referred  to.  Q?he  editor  writes,  "Dr.  Fisk  has  well  said,  that  when  a 
man  has  once  accepted  the  awful  dogma  that  God,  irrespective  of 
logieaUy  antecedent  foresight,  has  from  all  eternity  foreordained  what- 
ever caines  to  pass,  all  the  condemnable  elements  by  us  imputed  to 
Calvinism  are  implicitly  therein  contained.  All  subordinate 
shadings  and  variations  lose  their  significance.  The  differences 
between  Angus tinianism  and  Calvinism,  between  high  Calvinism 
and  low  Calvinism,  or  between  supra  or  suh,  or  infra  or  mbter- 
iapsarianism,  are  not  worth  the  snap  of  a  finger.  The  dogma  of 
fore-ordination  means  that  God  decrees  the  sin,  [and  then  damns  the 
sinner  for  the  sin  decreed.  And  such  a  dogma,  by  whomsoever 
held,  or  wherever  expressed,  whether  in  Presbyterian  Articles  or 
in  Dr.Hodge's  theology,  is  to  be  utterly  and  infinitely  condemned." 

This  style  of  writing  may  not  be  agreeable  to  some ;  and  it  is 
eertainly  not  the  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  choose  to  write ; 
but  it  nevertheless  roughly  expresses  a  sound  judgment.  We  have 
looked  through  these  bulky  volumes  with  a  feeling  of  sadness ;  and 
are  impelled  to  seek  relief  in  the  conviction  that  the  gospel  of  Dr. 
Hodge  now  finds  few  to  preach  it  in  our  English  pulpits,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  former  times.    We  are  devoutly  thank- 
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fol  for  our  Evangelical  Anninianismi  or  as  we  may  prefer  to  deeig* 
uate  it,  onr  Wesleyan  Theology ;  and  have  no  fear  in  inviting  the 
study  of  it  by  all  those  who  have  felt  their  faith  in  Christianity 
assailed  by  the  repulsive  doetrines  of  Calvinism.  It  is  by  the 
preaching  of  a  universal  redemption^  and  the  offer  of  a  free  salva- 
tion, that  Christianity  is  to  win  its  victory  of  love  over  the  jndg- 
ments  and  the  hearts  of  men.  M.  G. 


THE  PATBIAROH  JACOB:  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS, 

CHAPTSB  U.— GUILTT  niTEBFEBSNCBS. 


<*  And  it  eame  to  pass,  that  when  Isaao  was  old,  and  bis  eyes  vere  dim, 

and  blessed  be  he  that  blesseth  tbee."-*0EHEsi8  xxvii*  1-J29. 

<'  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Lord."  Hope  and  patience,  exercised  by  the 
discipline  and  trials  of  life,  minister  to  the  growth  of  dispositions 
acceptable  to  Ood,  and  conducive  to  man*s  higher  state  both  in 
the  kingdom  of  grace  and  of  future  glory.  Besignation  to  the 
Pivine  will  is  a  master-virtue,  employing  in  its  service  other 
excellencies,  and  holding  the  soul  under  the  smile  of  heaven* 
Impatience  is  a  short-sighted  evil,  whose  failures  and  sorrows  are 
many  and  wide-spread,  as  the  sad  recitals  of  the  chapter  before  us 
plainly  testify. 

How  frequently  is  the  conclusion  forced  upon  us,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  earthly  troubles  are  of  human  growth  I  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  how  much  life  might  be  lengthened  and  enriched 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  creation,  and  by  prudence  and 
temperance.  It  is  notorious,  that  of  the  numberless  evils  which 
afflict  society,  not  a  few  arise  from  the  violation  of  physiological 
and  moral  obligations,  and  the  commission  of  deeds  gratuitous  and 
avoidable.  In  God's  government  of  His  creatures  there  is  a  per- 
missive providence,  as  well  as  an  originating  and  ordaining  one. 
Who  can  recount  the  sufferings  which  man  causes,  and  which  are 
left  by  His  Creator  to  work  out  their  consequences  ? 

In  the  portion  of  the  sacred  narrative  which  we  now  proceed  to 
consider,  we  have  a  painful  struggle  between  sense  and  faith.  So 
circumscribed  is  the  vision  of  the  human  eye,  and  so  prone  the 
heart  to  unbelief,  that  the  Divine  arrangement  appeared  to  some 
members  of  Isaac*s  household  on  the  point  of  being  frustrated. 
Jacob's  conduct  in  this  guilty  interference  with  the  providence  of 
God  cannot  be  pondered  without  pain,  while  Esau,  to  whom  in 
his  bitter  disappointment  the  warmth  of  our  pity  is  accorded, 
appears  to  advantage.    A  record  is  presented  to  us  of  a  distressiBg 
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ttatoly  seeney  wUch  warns  ns  of  the  eTila  of  inordinate  desire,  and 
of  insnbjeetion  to  the  Divine  "will, 

Finding  infirmities  pressing  upon  him,  Isaao  was  anxious  to 
make  proper  arrangements  for  bis  household  before  his  decease. 
We  may  assnme  he  was  aware  that  he  was  the  depositary  and 
oonyeyer  of  the  covenant  promise  which  his  father  Abraham  had 
received.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  desire  that  his  testamen*> 
tary  dispositions  should  be  settled,  considering  the  frailty  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainties  of  the  fature :  many  a  fiEunily  would  have 
been  saved  painful  disappointments,  had  due  preparation  for  the 
disposal  of  its  affairs  been  made  by  its  head  before  death  made  it 
impossible.    The  manner,  however,  in  which  Isaac  proceeded  in 
the  declaration  of  his  last  will  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  ime  religion,  nor,  we  may  add,  even  with  good  judgment.    It 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  right  time  was  chosen,— whether 
due  inquiry  of  the  Lord  had  been  instituted ;  whether  there  was 
not  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  secure  a  great  advantage 
for  the  favourite  son  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  an  attempt 
even  to  thwart  the  purpose  of  Ood;   and  finally,  whether  the 
whole  ceremony,  instead  of  being  an  impressive  and  devotional 
one,  did  not  partake  too  largely  of  secrecy  and  unhallowed  self- 
indulgence.    What  had  a  savoury  meal  of  venison  to  do  with  a 
solemn  testamentary  arrangement?     What  had  the  resort  to  a 
fartive  strategy  to  do  with  the  reverential  transmission  of   a 
high  spiritual  blessing  ?    It  would  appear  that  he  hurried  on  this 
matter,  in  the  hope  that  all  would  be  settled  in  favour  of  Esau 
before  Bebekah  and  Jacob  could  have  a  surmise  of  what  was  on 
foot.    Not  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  but  stealthily,  without 
ev^i  consulting  the  wife  of  his  youth  and  his  age,  did  Isaac  seek 
to  effect  his  ill-advised  purpose.    To  overreach  and  contravene  a 
eommnnicated  design  of  heaven,  were  merged,  as  into  one  force, 
selfishness,  duplicity,  unbelief,  and  the  gratification  of  appetite. 
No  wonder  that  the  whole  plan  miscarried ;  no  marvel  that  its 
author,  when  he  found  himself  foiled,  "  trembled  very  exceedingly.*' 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  testifies,  that  <*by  faith   Isaao 
blessed  Jacob  and  Esau  concerning  things  to  come ;  '*  however 
unwise  and  blamable  his  mode  of  procedure,  what  the  patriarch 
did  was  done  in  faith.    He  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  his  dis- 
tressed son,  held  to  the  validity  of  his  act,  and  in  remarkable  words 
said  of  Jacob,  "  Tea,  and  he  shaU  be  blessed ;  '*  as  if  he  had  at 
length  overcome  in  some  great  battle  with  unbelief  and  disobedience, 
and  now  bowed  implicitly  to  the  will  of  God.    Does  he  not  in 
effect  say,  ''Let  the  blessing  remain  where  it  is;  for,  notwith- 
standing my  perverseness,  it  is  where  Ood  would  have  it  be — 
whose  counsel  nrast  stand,  although  I  can  make  no  &poloe^e^fo^> 

y  y  ^ 
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false  pretences,  for  sad  domestio  feuds,  for  deceitfal  and  mcked 
complexities  ? "  Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  God 
has  effected  the  falfihnent  of  His  purposes  by  means  of  actions, 
on  the  part  even  of  good  men,  that  were  far  from  being  capable  of 
justification.  The  conduct  of  the  most  eminent  servants  of  Ood 
must  be  considered  on  the  recognised  principles  of  moral  casuistiy, 
and  it  is  a  spurious  charity  that  would  for  any  supposed  advantage 
sacrifice  truth,  and  lower  the  standard  of  righteousness.  And  so 
we  conclude  that,  while  overruled  of  God,  the  design  and  act  of 
Isaac  cannot  be  cleared  from  the  imputation  of  blameworthiness. 

It  is  affecting  to  find  that  the  wife  and  mother  was  the  first  to 
suggest  an  abuse  of  age  and  infirmity,  and  to  encourage  a  per- 
sistency in  falsehood.  An  unreasonable  partiality  and  a  beclouding 
unbelief  had  destroyed  the  faith  of  the  mother  of  Israel.  The  root 
of  Bebekah*s  treachery  was  ambition,  but  it  was  a  woman's  ambi* 
tion,  and  therefore  not  for  her  own  interests,  but  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  She  sought  nothing  for  herself,  but  everything  for  Jacob. 
The  assurance  of  the  Divine  will  had  been  given  her  touching  the 
bestowment  of  the  birthright  blessing,  but  distrust  wrought  in  her 
its  usual  baneful  results,  arousing  a  restless  hankering  on  behalf 
of  her  favourite.  She  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  increasing  weak- 
nesses of  her  husband,  or  to  perceive  the  wilfulness  and  profanity  of 
her  elder-bom,  but  she  was  blind  to  the  immutability  of  God's 
promises,  feeling  as  if  necessarily  committed  to  a  mean  artifice  in 
order  to  secure  her  desires.  Having  heard  Isaac's  commission  to 
Esau,  it  seemed  to  her,  in  her  darkening  unbelief,  as  if  the  Abra- 
hamio  promise  was  about  to  be  invested  in  him,  and  that  the 
chosen  Jacob  would  after  aU  be  rejected.  The  crisis  was  urgent, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  serious,  since  there  was  not  only  a 
mother's  strong  bias  to  be  indulged,  but  a  Divine  assurance  to  be 
guarded  and  verified.  Bebekah  in  her  distrustfulness  asks,  what 
she  is  to  do  ?  The  tempter  was  at  hand,  suggesting  that  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  known  will  of  God,  even  evil-doing  would 
be  allowable.  Then  followed  a  disastrous  interference  with  Pro- 
vidence, the  clumsy  and  mischievous  instrumentalities  of  dis- 
trust of  God.  Did  not  Bebekah  in  this  business  prove  herself  of 
the  kindred  of  the  crafty  and  plotting  Laban  of  the  house  of 
Bethuel  ?  How  safe  the  procedure  of  such  as  repose  in  the  Divine 
character  and  word  !  Unbelieving  spirits  are  always  uneasy, 
vexed  with  fear  and  wrath,  while  bells  that  toll  discourse  music 
in  the  ear  of  faith.  When  tempted  to  murmur  and  disobey, 
when  lured  to  abandon  the  path  of  truth  and  honour,  may 
the  good  Spirit  help  us  to  remember  that  God's  words  are  ever 
right;  and  that  while  distrust  will  never  rob  Him  of  His  glory,  nor 
defeat  His  puiposes,  it  will  assuredly  imperil  our  own  highest 
interests.  u,y,,..uuy^v.^^.^ 
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Jacob  proved  a  flexible  agent  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  his 
nnserapnloos  acquisition  of  a  coveted  prize  cannot  be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Extenuating  circnmstances  have  been  pleaded ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  that  at  first  he  hesitated  to  adopt  the  suggested 
scheme,  though  rather  afraid  of  acting  deceitfully  than  anxious 
that  deceit  should  not  be  practised.  At  the  best,  only  poor  excuses 
can  be  urged  for  his  behaviour.  He  might  think,  with  his  mother, 
that  they  were  doing  good  service  in  frustrating  a  purpose  which 
they  knew  to  be  contrary  to  the  Divine  Mind ;  yet  his  moral  per- 
ceptions and  principles  must  have  been  faulty  indeed  to  allow  him 
to  reply  to  his  father's  plaintive  appeal,  ''  Art  thou  my  very  son 
Esau  7  "  with  plunge  afiier  plunge  into  falsehood.  The  work  of 
guile  is  carried  on  by  him  with  deliberation  and  effrontery. 
Similar  things  have  often  been  done  under  the  pretence  of  zeal 
for  God.  In  order  that  imagined  good  might  ensue,  abominable 
evils  without  number  have  been  perpetrated ;  but  away,  for  ever 
away,  from  our  thoughts  be  the  paUiation  of  such  wickedness. 
* '  What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what  concord 
Lath  Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  part  hath  he  that  beUeveth 
with  an  infidel?  "  We  tremble  as  we  behold  the  man,  with  the 
name  of  God  on  his  lips,  deceiving  his  father  whose  ''eyes  were 
dim,  so  that  he  could  not  see ; "  meeting  his  anxious  inquiries 
with  baseness  and  blasphemy.  In  all  its  aspects  this  scene  in  the 
patriarch's  tent  was  an  afflictive  one  ;  for  the  father  himself 
assumed  a  part  as  by  Divine  sanction  and  inspiration,  while  such 
approval  in  no  way  attended  it ;  and  Jacob  and  his  mother  sought 
the  prerogatives  on  which  their  minds  were  set  by  a  double- 
dealing  alike  condemned  by  God  and  man.  In  pondering  this 
family  counter-plotting  we  should  be  humbled  at  the  thought  that 
the  same  human  nature  is  our  own,  and  that  we,  possibly,  may 
be  hurried  into  an  unsuspected  enormity  of  guilt  by  indulging 
wrong  desires,  and  by  resisting  the  restraining  grace  of  God. 

We  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  an  injured  man's  grief,  if 
not  with  his  wrath.  The  part  enacted  by  Esau  in  this  lamentable 
domestic  transaction  is  one  which  appears  to  exculpate  him  from 
wrong-doing,  and  invests  him  and  his  fortunes  with  no  little  interest. 
His  passionate  outburst  of  sorrow  at  his  disappointment — for  his 
cry  was  "  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter "  one—penetrates  every 
heart,  involving  the  other  actors  in  the  proceeding  in  summary 
condemnation.  Besigning  himself  to  a  swelling  torrent  of  woe, 
the  rough  hunter  "lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept,"  affectingly 

exclaiming,  '<  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me? 

Hast  thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father  ?  bless  me,  even  me  also, 
0  my  father  1 "  The  reply  of  the  agitated  parent  is  also  distressing : 
«  What  shall  I  do  now  unto  thee,  my  son  ?  "    Esau  was  excluded 
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from  the  birthright,  and  Isaac  felt  so  OTemded  by  the  provideneo 
of  God  as  to  be  helpless,  and  eonld  only  say,  **  Thy  brother  eame 
with  subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing ;  *'  yet  adding, 
•^  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  dew  of  heaven  from  above ;  and  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  then  shalt 
have  the  dominion,  that  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy 
neck."  The  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  in  every  particular.  At 
first  **  the  elder  "  prospered  more  than  **  the  younger,*'  for  whilst 
Jacob  was  in  servitude  flsau  was  in  lordly  power,  and  at  the  time 
the  Israelites  were  in  bondage  in  Egypt  his  descendants  were  an 
independent  people.  But  we  afterwards  read  that  Saul  defeated, 
and  David  conquered,  the  Edomites,  and  that  they  became  subject 
to  Judah;  and  notwithstanding  some  revolts  they  were  compelled, 
as  Josephus  informs  us,  under  the  conquering  Hyrcanus,  to  be 
circumcised,  and  were  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation; 
although,  finally,  under  Antipater  and  Herod,  they  established 
an  Idumean  dynasty,  which  continued  until  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  polity. 

While  it  is  more  fitting  to  see  Esau  afiEected  with  his  losses 
than  without  compunction  bartering  great  privileges  for  pottage, 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  though  wronged  and  grieved  his 
sorrow  was  of  a  proud  and  worldly  character.  His  plausible 
complaint  against  his  brother,  <<  Is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob  ? 
for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times :  he  took  away  my 
birthright ;  and,  behold,  now  ho  hath  taken  away  my  blessing,'* 
does  him  little  honour  or  service.  Was  it  not  his  own  voluntary 
act  which  deprived  him  of  the  rights  on  which  he  set  a  high 
value  too  late?  If  Jacob  succeeded  in  outwitting  him,  he 
ought  not  to  have  exchanged  his  prerogative  for  a  paltry  consi- 
deration. His  language  of  censure  scarcely  comports  with*  what 
by  some  is  alleged  of  his  ^'frankness"  and  ''nobility"  of  disposition, 
for  his  temper  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  '<  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt, 
and  changeth  not."  A  New  Testament  writer  affirms  that  Esau 
**  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with 
t^ars,"  but  the  privation  which  he  felt  was  only  lamented  as 
the  failure  of  earthly  hopes  and  the  defeat  of  ambition.  Stung  to  the 
quick  undoubtedly  he  was  by  the  duplicity  successfully  employed 
against  him,  but  proof  is  wanting  that  his  sorrow  arose  from 
the  loss  of  spiritual  good.  It  sprang  from  rebellious  passion, 
and  foreshadowed  no  change  of  disposition.  His  repentance  was 
one  that  ''needed  to  be  repented  of;"  his  sorrow  was  that  of  the 
world — such  feelings  as  defeated  pride,  crushed  purposes,  and 
balked  aspirations,  awaken  and  foster.  It  is  true  he  would  lain 
have  changed  his  father's  mind,  and  would  have  recovered  the 
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bleeaiiig,  if  it  eonld  have  been  accomplished  without  humility  and 
self-abasementi  but  we  discern  no  sign  of  a  true  penitence.  All 
that  is  indicated  is  the  smarting  under  a  painful  lash,  fretting 
remorse,  bitter  reflections,  and  gnawing  disappointment — elementa 
of  the  sorrow  which  "  worketh  death/' 

A  weighty  lesson  is  conveyed  in  this  chapter  of  Genesis,  namely, 
that  fayouritism  towards  children  is  glaringly  inconsistent  with 
parental  duty,  and  preyentive  of  domestic  discipline.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  matters  of  moral  obligation,  unfaithfulness  is  fraught 
with  consequences  the  opposite  of  what  a  one-sided  fondness 
desires.  The  undue  affection  of  Isaac  for  his  first-bom,  and  of 
Bebekah  for  her  younger  child,  led  both  themselves  and  their  sons 
into  evil  and  grief.  Jacob  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his  father'sroof, 
burdened  with  the  guilt  of  selfishness  and  falsehood,.and  Esau  was 
driTen  to  add  to  all  his  other  sins  the  crime  of  intended  &atricide« 
One  grieves  to  see  the  contemplative  and  hitherto  irreproachable 
laaao  overtaken  with  so  serious  a  fault.  In  Bebekah's  case  there 
was  the  surrender  of  truth  and  duty  to  an  overwhelming  love  for 
Jacob.  She  sacrificed  alike  her  husband,  her  elder  son,  and  her 
own  sold  for  her  idoL  Some  are  to  be  found  who  admire  thia 
exhibition  of  maternal  devotion,  and  speak  of  it  as  ''romantic "  and 
**  glorious."  '<  0  miserable  sophistry  1 "  exclaims  a  popular  writer, 
**  the  only  true  affection  is  that  which  is  subordinate  to  a  higher. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  in  those  who  love  little,  love  is  a 
primary  affection ;  a  secondary  one  in  those  who  love  much.  Be 
soze  he  cannot  love  another  much  who  loves  not  honour  more. 
For  that  higher  affection  sustains  and  elevates  the  lower  human 
one,  casting  around  it  a  glory  which  mere  personal  feeling  could 
never  give.  Compare,  for  instance,  Bebekah's  love  for  Jacob 
with  that  of  Abraham  for  his  son  Isaac.  Abraham  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  son  to  duty.  Bebekah  sacrificed  truth  and  duty  to 
her  son.  Which  Ipved  a  son  most  ?  which  was  the  nobler  love  ? 
Even  as  a  question  of  permanence,  which  would  last  the  longer  ?  . 
For  consider  what  respect  this  guilty  son  and  guilty  mother  could 
retain  tor  each  other  after  this ;  would  not  love  change  into  shame, 
and  lose  itself  in  recriminations  ?  for  affection  will  not  long  survive 
respect,  however  it  may  protract  its  life  by  effort."  The  weakness 
of  their  parents  could  not  fail  to  work  mischief  in  the  minds  of 
Esau  and  Jacob,  by  preventing  brotherly  confidence,  engendering 
jealousies,  fostering  sinister  plots,  and  arousing  the  unkindest 
antipathies.  Farewell  home,  farewell  peace,  where  such  rancours 
prevail. 

Here  we  are  impressed  also  with  the  evils  of  unbelief,  which, 
always  short-sighted  and  selfish,  is  disappointing  to  man  and 
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dishononrixig  to  Qod.  "  Helping  Piovidence/*  a  phrase  sometimes 
heard,  means,  towards  ethers,  duplicity,  stealth,  injnstioe;  towards 
God,  forgetfulness,  irreverence,  distrust.  '*  A  little  that  a  righteous 
man  hath  is  hetter  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.*'  How 
many  have  been  disgraced  and  wrecked  by  refusing  to  wait  upon 
God,  that  He  might  **  exalt  them  in  due  time."  Let  us  not  be 
impatient  of  temporary  inconveniences,  remembering  that  duty 
and  interest  are  perfectly  coincident, — for  the  most  part  in  this 
world,  but  entirely,  and  in  every  instance,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  future,  and  the  whole  of  our  existence.  Let  no  consideration 
of  a  mere  temporal  advantage  jeopardize  our  interests  in  truth,  in 
Christ,  in  heaven.  The  experience  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah  teaches 
how  disobedience  and  unbelief  hurry  their  subjects  into  needless 
anxieties,  into  contrivances  dishonourable  in  themselves,  offensive 
to  God,  and  destructive  of  the  objects  coveted.  How  many 
imitate  Bebekah  in  sacrificing  a  son's  honour,  or  a  daughter's 
happiness,  to  a  diseased  appetite  for  distinction !  It  is  vain  to 
plead  respect  for  the  will  of  God  in  one  matter,  in  order  to  justify 
an  open  breach  of  it  in  another.  Human  affection  may  be  honour- 
able from  its  intensity,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  it  may  become 
idolatry.  A  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Divine  will  makes  us 
the  wisest  parents,  the  most  obedient  children,  the  kindest 
neighbours,  the  most  loyal  subjects,  and  the  truest  patriots.  There 
is  no  guarantee  of  genuine  love,  and  no  foundation  for  its  con- 
tinuance, apart  from  supreme  love  to  duty  and  to  God. 

We  here  also  perceive  the  perilousness  of  the  slightest  departure 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Once  drawn  away  from  that  path,  we 
cannot  foresee  the  deplorable  results.  The  history  before  ub 
forcibly  illustrates  the  pervertibility  of  our  nature,  and  shows  how 
easily  the  true  may  become  false.  The  exquisite  morality  of  the 
Gospel  teaches  us  to  avoid  not  only  evil,  but  its  **  appearance ; " 
and  we  place  ourselves  in  a  dangerous  position  when  we  consciously 
overstep  in  the  least  degree  the  line  of  propriety.  Departure  from 
rectitude  and  veracity,  however  imperceptible  at  first  to  ourselves 
and  others,  may  lead  to  a  &tal  laxity  both  of  thought  and  speech. 
The  first  falsehood  has  in  it  a  fearful  pregnancy,  carrying  the  seeds 
and  roots  of  countless  other  evils.  Once  on  the  slippery  incline, 
where  shall  we  pause  ?  When  innocence  has  been  depraved,  what 
shall  arrest  its  headlong  descent  into  transgression  and  crime? 
The  warning  is  for  youth  especially.  Things  that  are  inherently 
wrong,  being  forbidden  in  God's  word,  should  never  be  tampered 
with  as  excusable.  Temptations  to  false  speaking  and  false  doing 
can  only  be  safely  met  by  stem,  uncompromising  resistance. 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent,"  says  Solomon,  "  is  to  understand 
his  way ;  but  the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit."    Does  not  this  imply  there 
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are  two  sorta  of  <'  wisdom ;  '*  one  the  true  and  sound,  the  other, 
whichhe  calls  by  the  name  of  ''folly,"  degenerate  and  false?  <<  The 
second  kind  is  altogether  pieced  np  of  deceptions  and  artifices,  and 
places  its  hope  entirely  in  the  circnmyention  of  others,  and  mould- 
mg  them  to  its  pleasure.  This  is  exploded  as  not  only  wicked  but 
foolish;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  things 
which  are  in  our  power,  nor  does  it  ever  rest  npon  one  constant 
rale;  bnt  new  stratagems  are  every  day  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
old  grow  stale  and  out  of  date.  Secondly,  he  who  has  once 
incnrred  the  name  and  reputation  of  a  sly  and  cunning  man,  has 
altogether  dq^rived  himself  of  that  which  is  the  chief  instrument 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  namely,  trust ;  and  will  consequently 
find  all  things  to  accord  little  with  his  wishes.  Lastly,  these  arts, 
vhateyer  they  may  seem  to  have  of  beauty  and  delight,  are  yet  in 
most  cases  destitute  of  effect ;  which  Tacitus  has  well  remarked, 
namely, '  that  crafty  and  audacious  counsels  are,  in  prospect,  happy, 
bat  in  the  execution  hard ;  and  in  the  event,  unprosperous.' ''  * 

Are  we  not  further  taught  the  vanity  of  trusting  in  an  arm  of 
flesh?  «  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son,"  said  the  doting, 
self-deceived  mother,  in  the  moment  of  an  exaggerated  passion  for 
ber  son's  prosperity  and  renown.  But  is  one  sinner  a  refuge  for 
another,  a  fellow-creature  a  hiding-place  from  God  ?  A  reply  is 
given  in  the  movements  of  the  retributive  hand  of  justice.  Bebekah 
lived  not  to  see  the  favoured  one  enjoying  the  blessing  she  had  so 
eagerly  and  fraudulently  sought  in  his  behalf.  Her  scheme  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  of  threatened  danger  leads  him  to  the  very 
place  where  a  crafty  man,  her  own  brother,  deals  exactly  vrith  him 
as  she  had  counselled  and  contrived  Jacob  should  do  with  Esau. 
She  flattered  herself  that  the  banishment  of  the  <'  supplanter  "  was 
only  tor  a  short  time,  but  it  lasted  throughout  her  life,  and  she 
saw  him  no  more.  Did  her  own  life  vnther  away  under  the  awful 
imprecation  she  had  invoked  on  herself?  Is  it  not  the  wise  man, 
whose  words  we  have  just  quoted,  who  also  tells  us  that,  "  he  that 
pntteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  made  fat "  ?  How  wholesome 
the  entreaty  of  this  same  counsellor ;  "  My  son,  if  sinners  entice 

thee,  consent  thou  not Walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them; 

refram  thy  foot  from  their  path."  It  is  happily  true  that  God 
maj  be  to  us  in  the  stead  of  any  creature,  yet  no  creature  can  be  to 
ns  in  the  place  of  God.  No  creaturely  wisdom  and  power  and  love 
can  avail  us  in  the  stead  of  the  Divine  presence  and  succour.  How 
applicable  to  all  is  the  Saviour's  injunction,  "Seek  ye  first  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you  " ! 

•  Bacon*  De  Aug.  Sci«nt.   Lib.  viii„  cap.  2,  r^^^^T^ 
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*'  THE  HUGUENOTS  IN  FRANCE  AFTER  THE  REVOCATION  0^ 
THE  EDICT  OF  NANTES."* 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  in  the  conflict  between  persecution 
Bnd  trath  the  victory  mnst  always  remain  with  tmth.  The  assertion 
ean  only  be  received  with  qualifications.  Persecution  must  fail  where 
it  does  not  go  the  length  of  extermination :  but  where  it  has  the  power 
and  will  to  be  thorough  enough  it  must  succeed.  Spain,  Austria,  Italy, 
where  the  Reformation  was  stamped  out  in  fire  and  blood,  are  proofs  of 
this.  In  France,  under  Louis  XIY.,  intolerance  went  as  &r  as  it  could 
short  of  utter  extennination, — ^the  numbers  of  Protestants  having  grown 
too  great  under  the  shelter  of  Henry  lY.'s  Edict  of  Nantes  for  the 
policy  to  be  rigorously  applied  to  them,^and  failed  in  its  main  end. 
Never  was  chastisement  for  national  crimes  more  signal  than  in  the  case 
of  France,  as  indeed  in  the  other  countries  named.  We  believe  most 
firmly  that  our  neighbour  has  been  suffering  ever  since,  and  is  suffering 
still,  from  the  policy  of  the  king  whom  it  fondly  idolizes  as  "  Louis  le 
Grand.*'  Revolution  upon  revolution  is  the  result  of  weakness,  and 
weakness  followed  inevitably  upon  the  expulsion  from  France  of  a 
million  of  the  most  industrious,  intelligent,  and  moral  of  its  population, 
whose  only  crime  was  their  claim  to  freedom  of  worship,  and  upon  the 
crushing  of  those  who  remained  to  the  last  point  of  endurance  by  the 
most  teirible  pains  and  penalties.  The  policy  was  as  blind  as  that  of  a 
captain  who  should  deliberately  turn  out  and  cut  adrift  the  loyal  and 
strong  hands  who  alone  can  save  the  ship  in  the  storm.  Romanist 
advocates  are  fond  of  charging  the  excesses  of  the  first  French  Revolution 
•on  Protestantism.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  andacity  to  make  such  a 
<charge  in  the  teeth  of  facts.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  Protestants 
liad  been  relentlessly  driven  out  or  destroyed.  It  was  their  absence,  not 
their  presence,  which  brought  on  the  catastrophe.  Had  they  been 
allowed  to  remain  they  might  have  saved  France,  as  they  did  save 
England  from  the  fierceness  of  the  storm. 

Historians  tell  us  of  the  jubilations  which  (he  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1685,  just  three  years  before  our  own 
happy  Revolution,  caused  among  the  friends  of  the  Church.  Bishops, 
courtiers,  parasites,  Pope,  went  into  ecstasies  over  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  the  new  Constantine.  Iimocent  XI.  wrote,  *'  Amongst  all  the 
proofr  which  your  Majesty  has  given  of  natural  piety,  not  the  least 
brilliant  is  the  zeal,  truly  worthy  of  the  most  Christian  king,  which  has 
induced  you  to  revoke  all  the  ordinances  issued  in  favour  of  the  heretics 
in  your  kingdom."  Maugre  papal  infallibility,  if  Pope,  bishops,  and 
courtly  flatterers  had  seen  farther  into  the  future,  instead  of  rejoicing 
they  would  have  gone  into  sackcloth.  "  The  friumphing  of  the  wicked 
is  short." 

The  effect  of  the  Revocation  upon  the  position  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  may  be  stated  in  brief,— that  they  were  outlawed,  shom  of  all 

"  See  a  volome  beating  this  title,  by  Bamuel  Smilcr.  London :  Stiahao. 
1878. 
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flml  zights,  ifaeir  veiy  ezistenoe  as  ProiesianiB  ignored.    Ifhey  were  for- 
bidden to  leaye  the  oonntry,  the  roads  and  ports  being  all  watched,  and 
78*  not  allowed   to   live  in  it  as  Protestants.     Still   it  is  oompnted ' 
tiiat  not  less  than  a  million  left,  oarr3ring  their  skill  and  indnstry  to 
Germany,  Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.    As  to  the 
greater  nnmber  who  were  obliged  to  remain,  no  means  were  spared  to  force 
them  to  eonversion.    Their  children  were  forcibly  taken  away  and 
brought  up  as  Papists.    Soldiers  were  quartered  wholesale  npon  them* 
and  allowed  to  perpetrate  every  outrage.     Even  more  hateful  than 
"dragooning"  was  the  bribery  which  succeeded  in  perverting  the  weak 
into  hypoezitea.    Death  or  the  galleys  was  the  penalty  for  holding  a 
religions  service  even  in  private.    Hundreds  were  condemned  to  work  in 
chains  in  the  g^eys  for  life,  and  marched  in  gangs  across  France  chained 
with  convicts,  and  subjected  to  the  most  awful  brutality.    Every  pastor 
^a^Een   was    hung  like    a  dog.      A  pastor's   head   was   worth  five 
thousand  fiye  hundred  Hvres.    The  Protestant  places  of  worship  were 
demolished. 

While  the  men  were  sent  to  the  galleys  or  scaffold,  the  women  were 
shut  up  in  -various  prisons,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  the  Tour 
deConstaa.ce  at  Aiguesmortes,  €hurd,  dose  to  the  Mediterranean.  For  above 
ftoantuy  ihis  was  used  as  a  prison  for  female  Huguenots.  '*Theplatfe  is 
approached  by  a  long  causeway  raised  above  the  marshi  and  the  entrance 
to  the  to^nrer  is  spanned  by  an  ancient  gatehouse.  In  advance  of  the  tower 
to  the  north  in  an  angle  of  the  wall  is  a  single,  large  round  tower,  which 
served  aa  a  citadel.    It  is  sixty'siz  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety  feet  high„ 
nmnoimted  by  a  lighthouse  tnxret  of  thirty-four  feet.    It  consists  of  two 
large  vanlted  i^artments,  the  staircase  from  the  one  to  the  other  bein^ 
built  within  the  wall  itself,  which  is  about  eighteen  feet  thick.     The 
upper  ehamber  is  dimly  h'g^ted  by  narrow  chinks  through  the  walls* 
The  lowest  of  the  apartments  is  the  dungeon,  which  is  ahnost  without 
light  and  air.    In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  hole  connected  with  a 
reservoir  of  water  below."    The  prison  was  "  always  horribly  unhealthy ; 
and  to  be  eondenmed  to  this  dungeon  was  considered  almost  as  certain 
death,  though  slower,  as  to  be  eondenmed  to  the  gallows.     Sixteen 
Huguenot  women  confined  there  in  1686  died  within  five  months.    Most 
of  them  were  the  wives  of  merchants  of  Nimes,  or  of  men  of  property  in 
the  district."    The  last  prisoners  were  released  not  long  before  the 
Bevohition.  An  eye  witness  says,  **  1  accompanied  the  Prince  de  Beanveaa 
(the  Intendant  of  Languedec  under  Louis  XYI.)  in  a  survey  which  he 
made  of  the  coast.    Arriving  at  Aiguesmortes,  at  the  gate  of  the  Tour  do 
Constance,  we  found  at  the  entrance  the  principal  keeper,  who  conducted 
us  by  dark  steps  through  a  great  gate,  which  opened  with  an  ominous 
noise*  and  orex  which  was  inscribed  a  motto  from  Dante : — '  Lasciate 
ogni  speranza  voi  che  *ntrate.*  Words  fail  one  to  describe  the  horror  with 
which  we  regarded  a  scene  to  which  we   were  so  unaccustomed — a- 
fii^tftel  and  afieeting  picture,  in  which  the  interest  was  heightened  by 
disgust.    We  beheld  a  large  circular  apartment,  deprived  of  air  and  of 
li^t,  in  which  fourteen  females  stUl  languished  in  misery.    It  was  with 
diflieulty  that  the  Prince  smothered  his  emotion ;  and  doubtless  it  was 
the  first  time  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  had  there  witnessed  com^ 
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paBsion  depicted  npon  a  hmnAa  countenance ;  I  still  seem  to  behold  the 
affecting  apparition.  They  fell  at  onr  feet,  bathed  in  tears,  and  speech- 
less, until,  emboldend  by  our  expressionfl  of  sympathy,  they  reconnted 
to  OS  their  sufferings.  Alas,  all  their  crime  consisted  in  having  been 
attached  to  the  same  religion  as  Henry  lY.  1  The  yonngest  of  these 
martyrs  was  more  than  fifty  years  old.  She  was  bat  eight  when  first 
imprisoned  for  having  accompanied  her  mother  to  hear  a  religions 
service,  and  her  pnnishment  had  oontinned  imtil  now ! " 

Mr.  Smiles*  work  contains  many  tonching  acconnts  of  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  Hngnenot  pastors.  A  fevonrite  scene  of  execution, — a 
French  Smithfield, — ^was  the  Peyrou,  the  promenade  at  Montpellier. 
There,  where  beauty  and  fashion  disport  themselves,  many  a  brave  soul 
has  proved  itself  «*faithftil  unto  death."  The  heads  of  the  martyred  were 
also  brought  here  for  shamefol  exposure.  One  of  Louis*  brutal  govemorsy 
De  Noailles,  wrote,  "  These  wretches  go  to  the  wheel  with  the  firm 
assurance  of  dying  martyrs,  and  ask  no  other  favour  than  that  of  dying 
quickly.  They  request  pardon  of  the  soldiers,  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  will  ask  pardon  of  the  king.*'  Let  us  briefly  trace  the  history 
of  one  of  the  French  pastors. 

Claude  Brousson  was  bom  at  Nimes,  1647.  He  wAs  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and,  before  the  Bevocation  interdicted  all  trades  aod  pro* 
fessions  to  Huguenots,  used  his  great  talents  in  defence  of  his  companions 
in  faith.  Attempts  were  in  vain  made  to  bribe  him  into  conformity. 
His  eloquence  availed  little  against  despotic  power  and  prejudged  con- 
victions. Persecution  grew  hotter,  and  Brousson  withdrew  to  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  exerted  himself,  in  writing  and  other  ways,  to  recommend 
his  persecuted  brethren  to  the  favour  of  the  Plrotestant  States  of  Europe. 
He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  refiigee  pastors,  in  a  certain  sense 
reproaching  them  with  having  forsaken  their  flocks.  '*If"  he  said, 
^'instead  of  retiring  before  your  persecutors,  you  had  remained  in  the 
country;  if  you  had  taken  refuge  in  forests  and  caverns ;  if  you  had  gone 
from  place  to  place,  risking  your  lives  to  instruct  and  rally  the  people, 
until  the  first  shock  of  the  enemy  was  past ;  and  had  you  even  cou- 
rageously exposed  yourselves  to  martyrdom, — as  in  fact  those  have  done 
who  have  endeavoured  to  perform  your  duties  in  your  absence, — perhaps 
the  examples  of  constancy,  or  zeal,  or  of  piety  you  had  discovered,  might 
have  animated  your  flocks,  revived  their  courage,  and  arrested  the  fury 
of  your  enemies."  The  obvious  rejoinder  was,  **Tou  who  condemn  the 
pastors  for  not  returning  to  France  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  why  do  you 
not  first  return  to  France  yourself?  ** 

Brousson  prepared  to  carry  out  his  words.  His  wife  said,  ''Thou 
wouldst  go  to  certain  death :  think  of  me  and  thy  little  children."  To 
the  pleadings  of  nature  he  only  replied,  "  When  God  permits  His  servants 
to  die  for  the  Gospel,  they  preach  louder  from  the  grave  than  during  life.'* 
Along  with  nine  companions,  equally  heroic,  he  entered  France,  July, 
1689.  For  four  and  a  half  years  he  bravely  held  on  his  way.  Of  those  who 
returned  with  him,  one  after  another  was  taken  and  ruthlessly  slain. 
With  a  price  set  on  his  head  it  is  wonderful  how  he  escaped  so  long. 
Twice  he  paid  short  tisits  to  his  family  and  friends,  but  nothing  could 
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Iceep  him  in  a  place  of  Bahiy  and  OMe,  while  his  bretfaxen  were  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd. 

EiB  chief  work  oonsisted  in  holding  meetings  for  worship  with  the  per- 
secated  Hngnenots,  often  by  night  in  cayems  and  forests*  sentinels  being 
plaeed  to  give  netioe  of  the  api»oaeh  of  danger.  Soldiers  were  always 
on  the  look-oni  for  saoh  meetiogs,  and  slew  and  hmig  without  meroy 
whenever  they  sneoeeded  in  £slling  on  a  congregation.  Broosson  every 
moment  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  He  often  spent  the  night  in  a 
wood,  or  nnder  a  rock,  exposed  to  rain  and  snow,  disputing  with  wolves 
the  shelter  of  a  cave.  He  wrote  out  sermons  for  others  to  read,  carrying 
•bout  with  hizn  a  small  writing-board,  which  he  called  his  "  wilderness- 
table."  He  sent  his  sermons  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  show  that  what  "  he 
preaehed  in  the  deserts  contained  nothing  bat  the  pore  word  of  God,  and 
that  he  only  exhorted  the  people  to  obey  God  and  to  give  glory  to  Bbxu'' 
These  sermons  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1695,  under  the  title  of 
'*  The  Mystic  Manna  of  the  Desert."  Surely  there  could  not  be  a  more 
touching  memorial  of  supreme  Christian  endurance ! 

Brousson  had  many  narrow  escapes.  Once  he  visited  his  native  town, 
Nimes ;  bat»  though  he  was  well  known,  he  was  as  safo  ihere  as  in  the 
fsstneeses  of  the  Cevennes  mountains.  No  one  would  earn  the  price  of 
his  betrasral.  A  letter  of  his  was  discovered  in  the  possession  of  M. 
GoioD,  a  returned  pastor,  seventy  years  old,  who  was  forthwith  sent  to 
MontpeDier  to  be  hung.  The  search  for  Brousson  became  more  eager. 
Soldiers  were  set  specially  on  his  track.  Once,  when  about  to  enter  a 
village  to  dry  himself,  after  a  night  of  exposure  to  winter  cold  and  rain, 
be  suddenly  came  upon  a  company  of  soldiers.  He  hid  himself  in  a 
thicket,  and  saw  another  company  pass  dose  to  him.  Near  Sedan,  so 
DnmouB  in  recent  days,  the  soldiers  searched  the  house  in  which  the 
pastor  was  at  the  time.  He  hid  behind  a  door,  almost  too  nnall  to 
cover  him.  A  guard  was  set  round  the  house,  and  every  room  searched. 
As  the  soldiers  were  leaving,  a  child,  seeing  Brouss<m*s  feet  under  the 
door,  ran  after  the  officer,  saying,  "  Here,  Sir,  here."  Only  the  officer's 
ignorance  of  what  the  child  said  paved  Brousson.  In  August,  1698,  he 
was  near  Nimes.  Spies  informed  the  Intendant  of  his  whereabouts. 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  troops.  Brousson  had  only  time  to 
deseend  into  a  well,  which  had  a  niche  in  the  bottom.  Every  part  was 
examined  but  the  well.  At  last  a  soldier  was  let  down  the  well,  but  he 
found  only  darkness  and  water.  Again  the  pastor  was  saved ;  but  his 
time  was  near.  He  was  betrayed  at  last  by  a  spy.  When  the  vpy  came 
for  his  reward,  the  Intendant,  M.  Penon,  said,  **  Wretch,  don't  you  blush 
to  look  upon  the  man  in  whose  blood  you  traffic  ?  Begone  I  I  cannot 
bear  your  presence."  Brousson  was  tried  at  Montpellier  before  Baville, 
who  had  once  said,  **  I  would  not  for  a  world  have  to  judge  that  man." 
Accused  of  preaching  contraiy  to  the  laws,  he  admitted  it :  accused  of 
eonspinng  to  introduce  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom,  he  indignantly 
denied  it.  He  was  executed  on  November  4th,  1608.  "It  was  towards 
evening,  while  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  the  western  mountainsi 
that  an  immense  multitude  assembled  on  the  Feyrou,  to  witness  the  mar* 
tyrdom  of  the  devoted  pastor.  Not  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  persons 
were  there,  including  the  principal  nobility  of  the  city  and  provincoi 
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besides  many  inhabitants  of  the  adjohiing  monniain  district  of  iiie 
Cevennes,  some  of  whom  had  come  from  a  great  distance  to  be  present. 
In  the  centre  of  the  platean,  near  where  the  eqnestrian  statue  of  (he 
great  king  now  stands,  was  a  scaflfold,  strongly  snrronnded  by  troops,  to 
keep  off  the  crowd.  Two  battalions,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  fsMsing  each 
other,  formed  an  avenue  of  bayonets  between  the  citadel,  near  at  hand,  and 
the  place  of  execution.  A  commotion  stirred  the  throng ;  and  the  object 
of  the  breathless  interest  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  middle-sized, 
middle-aged  man ;  spare,  grave,  dark,  dignified  in  appearance,  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a  pastor,  who  walked  slowly  towards  the  scaffold, 
engaged  in  earnest  prayer,  his  eyes  and  hands  lifted  towards  heaven. 
On  mounting  the  platform  he  stood  forward  to  say  a  few  last  words  to  the 
people,  and  give  to  many  of  his  friends,  whom  he  knew  to  be  present, 
his  parting  benediction.  But  his  voice  was  instantly  stifled  by  the  roll 
of  twenty  drums,  which  continued  to  beat  a  qmck  march,  until  the 
hideous  ceremony  was  over."  The  "  tender  mercies  "  of  his  persecutors 
only  went  so  far  as  to  allow  ^^rn  to  be  strangled  first,  and  then  broken  on 
the  wheel,  a  favour  denied  to  many  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  "  The  noble 
army  of  martyrs  "  never  received  into  its  ranks  a  purer  and  nobler  spirit 
than  that  of  Claude  Brousson,  Huguenot  pastor  and  martyr. 

We  should  have  liked  to  follow  Mr.  Smiles  in  his  account  of  the 
Camisard  rising,  and  the  romantic  career  of  John  Cavalier  the  Camisard 
leader.  EUs  volume  is  a  most  seasonable  one  in  days  when  the  syBtem 
which  crushed  the  Huguenots  without  mercy  is  putting  itself  forward  as 
the  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  policy  of  persecution  hss 
never  been  authoritatively  repudiated  by  the  Papal  Ohuzch,  however 
sincerely  it  may  be  regretted  by  individual  Boman-CathoHcs.  We  cannot 
but  suspect  that  it  is  kept  in  reserve  for  more  favourable  times.  Indeed} 
the  policy  is  openly  avowed  by  Ultramontane  organs.  By  the  li^t  of 
the  past  we  can  read  their  intentions  in  the  foture. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Huguenots  were  punished  for  breaking  the  law 
of  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  True,  as  Daniel  and  his  companimu 
suffered  for  breaking  the  law  of  the  country.  It  has  ever  been  a  praottoe 
with  the  Papal  Church  to  screen  itself  behind  the  secular  power.  But 
we  know  who  taught  and  praised  the  makers  of  laws  which  only  bad 
men  could  keep.  In  1708,  amid  the  atrocities  of  the  Camisard  war, 
Pope  Clement  XI.  promulgated  a  Bull,  promising  "absolute  and  general 
remission  of  sins  "  to  all  who  joined  in  **  exterminating  the  cursed  here- 
tics and  miscreants,  enemies  alike  of  God  and  of  Csesar." 

It  increases,  if  possible,  one's  indignation  to  remember  that  tens  of 
thousands  were  consigned  to  unutterable  suffering  and  death  for  refitting 
to  be  of  the  religion  of  a  profligate  despot  like  Louis  XIY.,  the  oreatore 
of  Maintenons  and  Montespans,  a  fit  ancestor  of  a  still  worse  prodigy  ef 
vice,  Louis  XV.  Romanists  and  Anglican  writers  of  a  certain  school  are 
never  tired  of  holding  up  our  Henry  VIII.  as  a  model  Protestant 
Reformer,  though  they  cannot  teU  us  when  he  became  a  Protestant,  or 
what  Protestant  doctrine  he  held.  We  are  no  admirers  of  much  in 
Henry*8  character  and  policy,  but  he  was  a  paragon  of  manliness  and 
purity  beside  Louis  XIY.,  who  died  amid  the  praises  of  the  Church  and 
in  the  odour  of  Jesuit  sanctity.    Before  the  great  monarch  sank  into  an 
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Qnhcmoiized  graye  ike  glitter  of  his  reign  had  long  passed  away,  his 
Mfaemes  of  aggrandisement  had  all  ignominionsly  failed,  and  already 
wore  heard  the  lisiags  of  the  tempest  of  blood  which  was  to  orerwhelm 
hiB  fiunily,  and  for  which  his  mereiless  despotism  had  done  more  than 
Slight  else  to  prepare  the  way.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Providenoe 
that  a  man  so  worthless  shonld  be  permitted  to  hnnt  to  death  thousands 
of  men  and  women  of  lives  the  most  saintly,  "  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy."  But  teiribly  were  the  Huguenots  avenged  on  the  fanuly 
of  their  perseentor  and  the  nation  whioh  supported  his  policy.  '*  Verily 
He  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  **  The  iniquity  of  the  fathers" 
deseends  **  i^n  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  "  The 
isiherB  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge." 
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{Concluded  from  jpage  41.) 

BunnmsM  ia  now  ahnost  universally  reoogmsed  to  have  been  essentially 
arevoUagamstBrahmanism.  It  departed  from  it,  rejecting  much  evO, 
and  with  the  evil  also  the  relics  of  some  good.  It  therefore  went  still 
forther  from  God,  and  famishes  even  less  information  upon  the  destiny  of 
man  than  could  be  gathered  from  the  confdsed  utterances  of  the  Vedas. 
In  a  cortain  sense  it  was,  as  Professor  Max  MiiUer  holds,  an  advance  upon 
firahmamsm  I  but  an  advance  in  the  wrong  direction ;  it  led  further 
away  from  any  idea  of  God. 

The  Processor,  quoting  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  declares,  **  Buddhism 
has  no  God;  it  has  not  even  the  confused  and  vague  notion  of  an 
Umversal  Spirit  in  which  the  human  soul,  according  to  the  orthodox 
doctzine  of  Brahmanism  and  the  Sankya  philosophy,  maybe  absorbed. 
Nor  does  it  adroit  nature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  ignores 
Ihat  profoond  division  between  spirit  and  matter  which  forms  the  system 
and  glory  of  Eapila.  It  confounds  man  with  all  that  surrounds  him,  all 
the  while  preaching  to  him  the  laws  of  virtue.  Buddhism,  therefore, 
eamiot  unite  the  human  soul,  which  it  does  net  even  mention,  with  a 
Qod  whom  it  ignores ;  nor  with  nature,  which  it  does  not  know  better. 
NoidBg  remained  but  to  annihilate  the  soul ;  and  in  order  to  be  quite  sure 
that  the  soul  may  not  reappear  under  some  form  in  this  world,  which 
has  been  cursed  as  the  abode  of  illusion  and  misery.  Buddhism  destroys 
its  very  elements,  and  never  gets  tired  of  glorying  in  this  achievement. 
What  more  is  wantedf  If  this  is  not  the  absolute  nothing,  what  is 
Nirwana?"* 

Profeesor  Max  Miiller  remarks,  **  Such  religion  is,  we  should  say,  made 
fn*  a  mad-house."  Yet  it  was  and  is  Buddhism.  In  his  letter  on 
Nfrwana,  addressed  to  the  Times  (April,  1857),  he  seems  to  wish  to  clear 
the  memory  of  Sakya  Muni  from  the  charges  of  Nihilism  and  Atheism, 
and  indines  to  a  notion  that  his  metaphysical  crotchets  might  have  been 
the  work  of  his  pupils,  not  of  Buddha  himself,  and  that  the  ''ineradicable 

•  <«  Chips  from  a  Gennan  Workshop,"  vol.  L,  p.  25^. 
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feeling  of  dependenee  on  sometiiing  else"  has  led  tfaddfaists  to  change 
«<Uie  very  nothing  into  a  Paradise,  and  to  deify  the  reiy  Baddha  who 
had  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity."  In  direct  oontraTention  of  this 
Mr.  Ghilders  obsenres,  *<  There  is  no  trace  in  the  Pali  Scriptures  or  com- 
mentaries (or,  so  Cur  as  I  know,  in  any  Pali  book)  of  Sakya  Miuii*B 
having  existed  after  his  death,  or  appeared  to  his  disciples.  The 
▼eneration  given  to  Baddha  at  the  present  time,  at  least  in  Oeylon, 
where  Buddhism  retains  ahnost  its  pristine  parity,  is  clearly  onderstocd 
by  edacated  believers  to  be  merefy  veneration  paid  to  the  memory  of  a 
great  saint,  who  in  his  lifethne  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  apon  the 
world,  bat  who  ceased  to  exist  two  thoosaod  loor  handred  and  fifteen 
years  ago."  Any  deification  of  Buddha,  or  any  one  else,  is  therefore  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Founder  of  the  Creed  and 
his  earliest  disciples.  It  is  not  a  development  of  the  creed  so  much,  but 
an  antagonism  to  it ;  as  if  Christians  were  to  proclaim  that  death  is 
extinction,  and  to  reftise  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father. 

Viewing  such  a  system  from  the  stand-point  of  Christiani^,  it  would  at 
first  sight  seem  inexplicable  how  a  creed  bo  cold  and  so  cheerless  could 
ever  have  asserted  its  dominion  over  human  intelligence,  fmd  quenched 
the  dying  embers  of  primeval  revelation  still  lingering  in  the  human 
breast.  Nor  do  we  presume  to  deteraoine  accurately  how  this  came  to 
pass.  Even  to  the  philosopher  it  presents  a  riddle  which  the  ingeiiuity 
of  the  intellect  of  man  is  incapable  of  explaining.  Light,  however,  may 
be  thrown  upon  the  subject  from  the  pregnant  and  awful  sentences  of 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  '*  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed 
from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who 
hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness ;  because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  is  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  Him  i^m  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse :  because  that,  when  they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful;  but 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  thenuelves  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools.'* 

In  this  state  of  ignorance  Sakya  Muni  found  men.  He  professed  to 
be  Buddha  the  **  Enlightened  One,"  but  the  light  within  him  was  the 
darkness  of  death.  Ho  made  no  attempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  being ; 
he  guessed  at  its  conclusion,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  visible  things 
fancied  it  must  be  extinction.  There  was  no  effort  on  his  part  to 
solve  at  least  one  half  of  the  bewilderment  so  touchingly  dolineated  by 
the  English  Thane,  when  our  forefathers  worshipped  Woden  and  Thunder 
and  other  gods.  Most  persons  will  remember  how  he  rose  up  and  said, 
<«  Truly  the  life  of  a  man  in  this  world,  compared  with  that  life  we  wot 
not  of,  is  on  this  wise :  It  is  when  thou,  0  King,  art  sitting  at  supper 
with  thine  Aldermen  and  thy  Thanes  in  the  time  of  winter,  when  the 
hearth  is  lighted  in  the  midst  and  the  hall  is  warm,  but  without  the  rains 
and  the  snow  are  falling,  and  the  winds  are  howling :  then  cometh  a 
sparrow  and  flieth  through  the  house ;  she  cometh  in  by  one  door  and 
goeth  out  by  another.    Whilst  she  is  in  the  house  she  feeleth  not  the 
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iloRn  of  winter,  bni  yet,  wh«n  a  little  moment  of  net  is  paoed,  she 
flieth  again  into  the  stonn,  and  passeth  away  from  our  eyes.  So  it  is 
with  the  life  of  man;  it  is  bat  for  a  moment:  what  goeth  afore  it  and 
whaieomethafterit,wotwenot  at  alL  Wheiefora,  if  these  strangera 
ean  ten  ns  aught  that  we  may  know  whenee  man  eometh  and  whiihar  he 
goeth,  lei  na  heaiken  to  them  and  follow  their  law."  * 

Had  Sahya  Mnni,  instead  of  Fanlinns^been  the  stranger,  he  most  have 
eonfessed  his  ignoranee;  he  did  not  eyen  affect  to  know  **  whenee  man 
eometfa.'*  He  had  hazdly  attained  the  extent  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fitUe 
Negress  in  "Unele  Tom's  OaWn,"  <«I'speot  I  growed."  His  utmost 
wisdom  was  antagonism  to  prerions  ignoranee  fostered  by  priestly 
tyranny.  He  opposed  error  to  error.  When  he  li^ed,  all  men,  saving 
the  Israel  of  God,  were  wandering  in  darkness  and  in  error.t  The  help 
he  extended  to  his  brethren  was  to  lead  them  farther  astray;  be 
multiplied  and  intensified  the  gloom  enefaroling  them.  There  was  room 
fixr  his  error,  and  a  predisposition  to  aoeept  it  on  the  part  of  ihoee  vdio 
were  groaning  nnder  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Brahmanieal 
easte.  Mr.  Spenee  Hardy  justly  remarics  that  lor  the  rapidity  of  its 
eariy  extension,  and  sabseqnent  popularity.  Buddhism  was  in  a  great 
measure  indebted  to  the  broad  baaus  npon  which  admission  to  the  priest- 
hood waa  placed,  being  open,  oontrary  to  Brahmanism,  weU-nigh  to  all 
willing  to  reeeiTe  the  privileges  of  the  asceiio.  Nor  was  the  religion  he 
taught  uncongenial  to  the  natural  heart  of  man.  It  took  away  all  sense 
of  dependence,  of  responsibility  and  of  acoountabihty  before  a  judgment- 
seat.  It  placed  man  in  the  stead  of  Ood.  It  left  him  in  his  own  conceit 
free  to  ehooee  good  or  evil,  as  best  suited  his  own  convenience,  lor  all 
sanction  and  restraint  was  removed,  save  that  proceeding  from  his  own 
judgment.  There  was  no  lawgiver  to  whom  responsibility  was  due,  and 
it  would  not  require  much  acutoness  to  discover  that  **  the  tabernacles  of 
robbsra  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  Ood  are  secure.*'  Driven 
forth  eventually  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Brahmans,  these  disdples  of  Sakya 
Huni  carried  his  religion  throughout  the  East,  and  established  it  in  the 
midst  ci  other  and  similar  superstitions,  for  Confucianism  is  nearly  as 
atheistieal  as  Buddhism.  With  such  facts  before  us  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
the  conelnaion  that  when  man  is  left  to  himself  and  exercises  his  reason 
without  light  from  revelation  upon  the  thrugs  which  are  invisible  and 
superhuman,  he  cannot  rise  above  himself  **Tout  est  t^ebres."  When 
be  does  not  reason,  but  listens  to  the  lingering  voice  of  consciousness 
within  himself,  and  to  the  yearnings  of  his.  own  soul,  he  retains  some 
coDfused  perceptions  of  God  and  of  a  fdtore  state.  Where  there  is  no 
revelation,  or  that  is  dim  and  imperfect,  they  are  wisest  and  they  are 
safest  who  are  in  any  measure  enabled  to  walk  in  the  spirit  so  beautiiully 
expressed  by  David  in  the  ISlst  Psalm : — "Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty 
nor  mine  eyes  lofty :  neither  do  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters,  or  in 
things  too  high  for  me.    Surely  I  have  behaved  and  quieted  myself,  as  a 

•  <«<HdEngliih  Histoiy  for  Children,"  bj  E.  A.  Freeman,  UJi. 

t  "  I«es  peoples  auxfoels  sa  doctrine  devait  convenir  ^talent  ansai  aveng^ 
que  loi,  et  11  a  ^  prouv^  par  la  eeienee  de  noa  iom  qu'ils  ne  comiaissaient  pas 
Dieo,  ntoe  de  nom."— tf l  Bilaire. 
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ehfld  thai  is  weaned  of  his  mother:  my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  ehild. 
Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  and  for  evar.'*  How  great, 
then,  is  the  blessedness  of  those  fm'  whom  all  these  doads  of  darknets 
are  rolled  away,  who  walk  in  the  li^^t  of  the  Gospel  of  that  *«  God  who 
hath  saved  ns,  and  called  ns  with  an  holy  calHng,  not  according  to  our 
works,  but  according  to  Qs  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  ns 
in  Christ  Jesos  before  the  world  began,  bnt  is  now  made  manifest  by 
the  appearing  of  oor  Bavionr  Jesus  Gfaoist,  who  hath  abolished  death, 
and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  lif^t  through  the  Gospel/' 
(2  Tim.  L  9, 10.) 

Professor  Max  Miiller  doubis  how  for  the  belief  in  Nirwana  was  ever 
shared  by  the  large  masses  of  tiie  people.  If  8akya  Moni  did  not  teseh 
them  this  doctrine,  he  may  have  been,  and  no  doubt  was,  a  social  and  a 
moral  reformer,  bnt  he  can  have  no  claim  to  be  termed  a  religioiu  re* 
former.  Nor  can  he  be  said  in  any  sense  to  have  taught  religions  equality, 
as  understood  by  Christians,  inasmuch  as  in  Buddhism,  no  one  who  biiB 
not  in  some  state  of  existence,  either  past  or  present,  observed  the 
ordinances  of  asceticism,  can  obtain  Nirwana.  Even  the  boon  of 
extinction  is  practically  denied  to  the  ordinary  professor  of  Buddhism— 
that  is,  to  the  masses  who  profess  to  hold  the  creed. 

The  Profossor  lays  stress  upon  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  quotes  Mr.  Spence  Hardy  as  to  the  value  of  the  Dhamma  Padam, 
or  the  "  Footsteps  of  the  Law."  We  think  that  in  justice  to  that  gentle- 
man he  should  have  added  that,  in  Mr.  £[ardy*s  judgment,  with  soeh 
"errors  as  there  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  system,  no  purity  in  its 
moral  code  can  be  of  much  avail,'*  which  he  proceeds  to  prove  at  length, 
and  with  great  ability.  For  instance,  as  he  points  out,  a  man  may  be 
the  inheritor  of  the  foulest  crimes  committed  during  the  three  or  fov 
generations  immediately  preceding,  and  yet  on  account  of  some  irirtne 
performed  by  the  being  preceding  him  in  the  fifth  generation,  he  may 
live  in  happiness,  without  a  doud  to  darken  his  prosperity,  and  may 
leave  the  consequences  of  these  crimes  and  his  own  added  to  them  to  be 
endured  in  all  their  bitterness  by  the  being  he  will  himself  produce,  or  by 
some  more  distant  being  in  the  series.  Of  what  avail  oould  a  code  of 
morals,  even  the  purest,  be  to  mankind  under  such  drcumstanees  ?  Few 
who  readBfr.  Hardy'spages  will  dissent  from  his  conclusion,  that  the  moisl 
precepts  of  Buddha,  with  the  interpretatioa  put  upon  them  by  authorized 
expounders,  are  rather  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  teach  men  the  way  of 
rectitude  than  a  perfect  law.  We  cannot,  however,  undertake  to  enter 
now  into  this  subject,  which  would  carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  we  have 
proposed  for  ourselves  in  this  article.  The  more  pure,  however,  and 
the  more  perfect  the  code  of  the  Buddhist,  the  more  forfom  and  awfol 
his  condition,  when  even  Nirwana  is  beyond  his  reach,  a  privilege  to 
which  he  can  prefer  no  claim ;  **  he  knows  nothing  of  an  atonement ; 
he  rests  under  the  weight  of  his  sin,  but  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  the 
burden.  The  voice  that  promises  him  rest  is  only  a  sound ;  it  has  no  living 
existence,  no  substantiality.  In  the  wilderness  to  which  he  is  driven  he 
sees  no  cross,  no  river  of  blood,  no  foontain  of  hfe,  with  the  cheering 
words  inscribed  upon  the  rock  which  overhangs  it:  *  Whosoever  will,' 
let  him  come  and  drink  freely,  and  live.    He  hears  of  salvation,  but  he 
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disooTan  no  Saviour.  Tbna  mocked  with  delasiye  promiBes,  his  difl* 
appointment  is  BOTere.  The  best  affectionB  of  bis  heart  are  destroyed, 
and  if  he  still  porsaes  the  system,  be  is  converted  into  a  harmless  being, 
sflent,  and  fiill  of  abeiract  thought,  that  seeks  its  own  annihilation,  so 
that  even  of  thought  there  may  be  none.*'  *  If  any  one  wonld  wish  to 
measure  the  full  extent  of  the  difTerence  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity,  he  has  but  to  arise  from  over  the  grave  when  dosed  upon 
the  fonn  of  some  one  most  dearly  beloved,  and  to  ponder  over  the  wild 
reveries  we  have  been  passing  in  review,  contrasting  them  as  he  does  so 
with  utterances  with  which  Bt.  Paul  consoled  the  spirits,  and  cheered  the 
souls,  of  the  Corinthians  who  had  accepted  the  revelation  of  mercy  and 
grace  and  truth  made  to  them  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  difTerence 
between  the  two  is  the  difference  between  Buddha  and  Christ,  between 
the  "Enlightened  One"  and  the  ** Anointed  One,*'  between  Knowledge 
and  Charity,  between  Man  at  his  best  estate  and  God  in  His  condescension 
to  our  needs. 


THE  PROGEEDINQS  OP  THE  GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
THE  EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE, 

HELD  IN  NEW  TOBK,  OGTOBSB,  1878. 

{Concluded  from  page  66,) 

Two  important  simultaneous  sessions  took  up  the  forenoon  of  Wednei- 
daijf^  October  8^A.— At  Association  Hall,  Dr.  Domer— beyond  question 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  living  men*-read  an  elaborate  paper  on 
"  The  Dogma  of  Infallibility  as  promulgated  by  the  Vatican  Council/' 
in  which,  from  various  points  of  view,  he  showed  its  historical  incon- 
gruity and  its  logical  feebleness,  while  tracing  out  also  its  fatal  influ* 
eneea.  Professor  Hitchcock  followed  in  a  brief  but  sententious  and 
ek>q[aeiit  address,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  new  dogma  as  both  '<  an 
error  and  a  blunder ; "  and  declared  his  faith  in  God*s  fiiture  for  Rome, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Pastor  Fisch,  of  Paris,  then  spoke  in 
a  most  interesting  way  of  the  '*  Revival  of  Popery  in  France,'*  and  espe- 
eiaUy  of  the  pilgrimages,  lately  become  so  popular ;  and  declared  that, 
in  his  judgment,  a  terrible  reaction  would  be  sure  to  follow  soon.  The 
Bev.  L.  Witte,  of  Brandenburg,  closed  the  session  by  an  exposition  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government  towards  Rome ;  a 
paper  written  in  excellent  English,  fall  of  suggestive  statement  and 
argument,  and  read  in  a  remarkably  dear  and  intelligible  manner. 

The  chief  features  of  the  meeting  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  church  were 
pi^rs  by  Professor  Kraft,  of  Bonn,  on  **  The  Vatican  Council  and  Old 
Catholicism ; "  Professor  loonier,  of  Geneva,  on  '*  Catholicism  in  Switz- 
erbind  since  the  last  Coimcil;''  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  upon  <*  Rome's  Appeal  to  Educated  Protestants,"— the  last 
being  spoken  of  in  terms  of  highest  approbation.  An  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  significant  letter  from  the  Old  Catholics  of  Germany  was 

*  Bev.  B*  Spence  Hardy,  ''Eastern  Bionachism,"  p.  UB»^  , 
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inirodneed  ftt  this  session.  It  bore  the  signatures  of  Bishop  Beinkens, 
Dr.  Yon  Schnlte,  Dr.  0.  A.  Comelins,  and  Dr.  Angastine  Keller.  A 
letter  from  Father  Hyaointhe  was  also  read. 

The  third  section  on  Wednesday  morning,  whioh  met  in  the  Fotirih 
Avenue  Presbyterian  chnrch,  heard  an  address  by  Bishop  Cummins,  of 
Eentoeky,  on  *'  The  Boman  and  Befonned  Doetrine  of  Jnstifieation ; "  a 
paper  on  '*  Protestantism,  Bomanism,  and  Modem  CiTilisation,"  by 
Professor  Fisher,  of  Tale  College ;  one  on  **The  Evangelisation  of 
France,"  by  the  Bev.  T.  Lorianz,  of  Paris  \  and  one  on  **  The  Tnooing 
of  Piotestant  Ministers  to  meet  the  Demands  of  the  Age,"  by  tiie  Bev. 
Dr.  Coolin,  of  Geneva. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  omitted,  in  order  to  allow  of 
an  excursion  to  Qreen wood  Cemeteiy  and  Prospect  Park ;  a  dinner  given 
to  the  foreign  delegates  in  Brooklyn ;  and  a  huge  meeting  in  the  Brook* 
lyn  Academy  of  ^Mnsic.  The  evening  meeting  proved  to  be  a  great 
afGair,  in  that  it  called  out  some  of  the  best  speaking  yet  heard  during 
the  ConfiBrence,--Dr.  Btom  and  Mr.  Beeehw,  both  of  Brooklyn,  acquitting 
themselves  remarkably  well. 

ThMnday,  OcMer  9<A.— The  general  topic  of  tins  day  was  <*  Chris- 
tianity and  Civil  Govenmiant."  Three  regular  sections  met,  seven 
crowded  audiences  were  collected,  and  an  excursion  was  taken,  on  the 
East  Biver,  to  the  pnblie  institutions  of  the  city.  If  it  was  a  little 
bewildering  to  distribute  one's  self  effectively  among  so  many  objects  and 
subjects  and  occasions,  no  less  perplexing  is  the  endeavour  to  give,  in 
the  few  lines  here  at  our  disposal,  any  intelligiHe  notion  of  il  that 
took  place. 

At  Association  HaU,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Fremantle  read  an  essay  on 
"The  Church  and  Nation,"  in  which  a  plea  was  urged  for  conserving 
and  spiritualiaing  the  English  Establishment,  until  it  should  become 
both  Church  and  State  in  one,  in  an  exalted  and  purified  form.  This 
was  fbllowed  by  a  valuable  paper,  by  President  Woolsey*  upon  **  Cottsti- 
tution  and  Government  in  the  United  States  as  related  to  BeligioB,**— 
treated  mainly  from  an  historic  point  of  view.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Hc^Uns, 
of  Williamstown  CoUegey  then  read  a  paper,  in  which  much  <»iginal 
thought  was  happily  expressed,  on  ^*  The  Sabbath  as  a  natural  Baf^  of 
Man,  and  his  consequent  Claim  for  Legislation  to  protect  him  in  its 
Enjoyment."  Opportunity  being  given,  a  short  debate  followed,  in 
which  Mr.  J.  Carvell  Williams,  of  London,  W.  J.  Mensies,  Esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  others,  took  part.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  reading 
of  an  essay  from  President  Hovey,  of  Newton  Theological  Institution, 
on  '*  Beligious  Liberty,"  and  an  address  on  "  Legislation  upon  Moral 
Questious,"  by  James  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  of  London,  the  debate  of  the 
morning  was  resuned.  The  Hon.  F.  B.  Bnmot,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Steven- 
son, of  Philadelphia,  were  heard  briefly  in  opposition  to  B£r.  Freman- 
tle*s  views ;  while  the  Bev.  G.  M.  Grant,  of  Nova  Scotia,  pleaded  in 
their  behalf,  thinking  they  had  been  misunderstood.  ThB  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury made  some  extremely  sensible  remarks,  to  the  effsct  that  what 
is  best  for  one  country  may  not  necessarily  be  best  for  another  and  a 
different  one ;  and  that  while  the  absence  of  any  Establishment  was  best 
in  America,  their  friends  must  yet  tenderly  remember  the  diilbrent 
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dxeniiiBtanoes  of  the  old  oounizy,  ftnd  1>e  ohariiabk  towards  them,  even 
if  they  did  not  got  on  quite  as  hat  as  themselves. 

The  fleeond  section,  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  ehnroh,  heard  papers  from 
Pteadent  GampbeU,  of  New  Bnmswick,  on  "Hie  Influence  of  Chris- 
tiamty  on  CiTii  and  Religions  Liberty ; "  from  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Cniryf 
of  Biehmond,  '^^rginia,  on  "  Ohnxvh  and  State ; "  and  from  Professor 
Goodwin,  of  PhiLMlelpfaia,  on  **The  Effects  of  Liberty  upon  Ohnstianity." 
Mr.  Gniry's  argnment  went  strongly  against  EstabBshments,  and  some 
sKenation  took  place  between  him  and  the  Chainnan,  {the  Bev.  Dr. 
Crooks,  editor  of  the  f  *  Methodist,'*)  as  if  he  were  lacking  in  courtesy  to 
Bome  (k  the  EngHsh  guests. 

The  third  section  met  at  Mr.  Hepworth's  church  in  the  erening.  Dr. 
MKHoeh  presiding.  Here  papers  were  read  by  Professor  Astie,  of  Lau- 
saone,  on  ''The  Fne  Chuxohes  on  the  Contment  of  Europe; "  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New  York,  and  the  Bev.  T.  Y.  KUlen,  of  Belfast, 
on  *^I!ie  Support  of  the  Christian  Ifinistry;"  and  addresses  followed 
from  the  Bev.  L.  £.  Berkeley,  of  Lurgan«  Dr.  Jacobus,  of  Alleghany, 
sad  Bishop  Cummins,  of  Kentucky. 

At  the  Madison  Square  chnroh»  in  the  evening,  Professor  Christlieb, 
liyq^ecial  request,  repeated  his  pi^Bor  on  ''The  best  Methods  of  counter- 
aeting  Modem  Infidelity; "  and,  for  fhlly  two  hours  and  a  half,  held  an 
immense  crowd  spell-bound  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  kis  thoughts  and 
the  quaint  charms  of  his  style. 

FrMioy,  Oeiober  10^^— This  was  the  *'  Missionary  Day  "  m  the  Confer- 
CDce,  and  therefore  could  not  faQ  of  being  ftall  of  interest.  At  the  first 
section,  in  Association  Hall,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Angus  read  a  paper  on  **  The 
Duty  of  the  Churches  in  roJation  to  Missions."  After  clearly  pointing 
out  how  the  Gospel  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  preach  salvation 
throng  Uie  cross  of  Christ  to  every  creature,  he  proceeded  to  argue, — 
and  indeed  to  demonstrate,— -that  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Chturoh 
to  obey  Ibis  command  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it  at  once.  Dr.  Bnfus 
Andenon's  essay  on  *'The  Territorial  I^vision  of  Missionary  Fields  of 
Laboov'*  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Clark.  It  pleaded,  in  a  most  condustvo 
manner,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  gc^den  rule  between  different  Mis- 
skmasy  Societies ;  refoniDg  pointedly  to  sokne  viohitions  of  it,  with  their 
ill  tesults,  and  especially  to  recent  interforence  on  the  part  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  with  the  noble  and  successful  labours  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Madagascar.  The  next  paper  was  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Eddy,  on  **  The  Obligations  of  Scionoe,  Literature,  and  Com- 
merce; to  Christian  MissionB ;  **  after  which  a  fow  ten-minute  speeches 
followed  fW>m  members  of  the  Alliance,  who  sent  up  their  names  for  that 
purpose. 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  tiiis  section.  Count  Bemstorff's  paper  on 
**Lay  Preaching/*  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Knox's  on  '*  Mission  Work  in  Large 
Cities,"  were  read, — ^followed  by  addresses  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart  and 
the  Hon.  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen. 

At  the  second  section,  held  in  St.  Paul's  Methodist  oliuroh,  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  K.  Sheshadrai,  on  **  Mission  Work  in  India ;  '* 
Hugh  Miller,  Esq.,  M.D.,  on  "The  Obstacles  to  Mission  Work  in  India;** 
the  Bev.  J.  8.  Woodside,  on  ** Woman's  Work  in  India;"  the  Be^ 
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£.  E.  JexJdxut,  MJL,  <m  ''The  Progressof  the  Qospel  in  India;*'  Bishop 
E.  de  SohwdnitZt  on  "  Miflwonaiy  Work  among  the  moet  inaignifioant 
and  degraded  Tribes  of  the  Heathen  World ; "  the  Bey.  W.  Mniiay,  of 
Jamaioa,  on  "  Christianifyin  the  West  Indies ; "  the  Hon.  F.  B.Bnmot, 
on  "Indians  in  the  United  States;*'  the  Hon.  N.  Bishop,  on  the  same 
mxbjeot ;  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hoge,  of  Biohmondt  on  ''  The  Mission  field 
of  the  Sooth." 

The  third  section,  at  Fourth  Avenue  Fresbjterian  church,  listened  to 
essays  from  the  Bev.  A.  Caaasoo,  of  Madrid,  on  "  Protestant  Missionsin 
Spain ; "  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jessnp,  of  Syria,  (read  by  the  Bev.  D.  S.  Dodge,) 
on  "Missions  to  Oriental  Churches;"  the  Bev.  L.  E.  Berkeley, on 
"  Protestant  Missions  among  the  Bomanists  of  Ireland ; "  and  the  Boy. 
M.  Lelievre,  of  Nimes,  on  "  Protestant  Missions  in  France." 

The  fourth  section,  which  assembled  at  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  church,  in  the  afternoon,  was  entirely  devoted  to  ten- 
minute  speeches  from  various  foreign  missionaries  who  were  in  attendanoe 
upon  the  Alliance  Oonference.  Among  others,  the  Bev.  £.  £.  BUsb 
spoke  on  the  Turkish  Mission,  the  Bev.  B.  Labaree  on  the  Persian  Mission, 
and  the  Bev.  M.  D.  Kalopothakes  on  the  Mission  in  Greece. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  great  meeting,  addressed  in  the  Gennan 
language,  at  Association  Hall,  and  presided  over  by  the  Bev.  Bi^  Schaff ; 
and  to  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,«-a  most 
remarkable  assembhige. 

Satwrdayf  October  11^^.— The  subject  for  the  day  was  "  ChristiaDity 
and  Social  Beforms."    There  were  three  sections. 

At  Association  Hall,  the  Bev.  J.  Harris  Jones,  Ph  J).,  of  Treveooa 
College,  read  a  paper  on  "  ChristiaDity  as  a  Beforming  Power,"  indioating 
the  inseparable  relations  of  morality  and  religion,  and  axgniDg  thenoe  to 
the  point  that  all  true  and  valuable  moral  refonn  must  be  bssedon 
Christian  principle.  He  was  followed  by  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  of 
Dublin,  on  "  The  Working  Power  of  the  Church,— how  best  to  utilise  it;" 
and  by  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Allen,  of  Girard  College,  on  "The  Cbristian 
Aspects  of  the  Labour  Question,"  after  which  a  few  short  addresses  were 
delivered  on  the  general  subjects  thus  opened. 

At  St.  Paul's  Methodist  church,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Foss  presiding,  the 
Bov.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  read  a  pi^r  on  "The 
Lord's  Supper  the  Central  Ground  of  Christian  Communion ;  *'  and  the 
Bev.  F.  Fliedner,  of  Madrid,  delivered  an  address  on  "  DeaooneiseB 
and  their  Work." 

At  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Crosby  pre- 
siding. Professor  Nelson,  of  Lane  Seminary,  read  an  essay  on  "  Intem- 
perance audits  Suppression; "  taking  the  ground  that  the  great  defect 
in  the  Temperance  movement  in  America,  so  frjr,  has  been  that  it  has 
not  been  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  evangelical  religion.  He  admitted 
the  difficulty  of  legislating  wisely  on  the  subject,  but  held  that  there 
were  other  rights  than  those  of  x^roperty  which  the  State  is  bound  to 
protect;  and  was  understood  to  advocate  bringing  drinkers,  as  well  as 
sellers,  within  the  cognizance  and  sweep  of  legal  restraint.  He  was 
followed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  National  Prison  Asso- 
ciation, on  "  Christianity  in  its.Behbtion  to  Crime  and  Ckinunals."^  J^'- 
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Croibytiien  sabmiited  a  paper  from  the  Bev.  E.  Bobin,  of  Paiis,  on 
**  Lidofkial  Sohools  sb  an  Agency  in  the  FreTention  of  Grime.'* 

In  the  afternoon,  ABsociation  Hall  was  again  the  centre  of  general 
iniaest.  After  ezplanationa  from  the  Programme  Committee*  to  the 
efbot  that  they  had  tried  to  do  their  best,  but  had  experienced  many 
diffioolties,  and  the  statement  that  a  nnmber  of  papen,  which  had  not 
been  pcesented  to  the  meetings,  wonld  be  taken  as.ha^ing  been  read,  and 
published  in  the  complete  official  report  of  prooeeding8»  Taiions  resoln* 
tioDB  of  thanks  frnr  the  hospitality  and  kindness  wifli  which  the  foreign 
delegates  had  beenreoeiTed  were  passed;  together  with  others  of  thanks 
io  tbs  Tonng  Men's  Ouistian  Assooiation,  to  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  Steinway,  for  the  nse  of  their  Halls,  to  the  Preas,  to  President 
Woolsey,  to  the  Secretary,  and  others. 

ftmrfgy,  Oetob^  ISah.—This  was,  in  some  respects,  the  *'  great  day 
of  the  frast."  Sennons  were  dellTered  by  foreign  delegates  in  varions 
tthnrohes ;  a  united  ooznmmiion  serrice,  in  which  Bishop  Cnmmina  and 
tfae  representatives  of  difilerent  Chnrches  took  part,  attracted  many  to 
Br.  John  Hall's  Presbyterian  ohnrch  in  the  afternoon;  and  in  the  evening 
meetings  were  held  which,  for  the  numbers  attending  them,  have  been 
hitherto  nnezampled,  it  is  believed,  in  any  coontiy.  The  Academy  of 
Unsic,  (where  the  regular  farewell  session  of  the  Conference  was  held, 
under  the  preaideney  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York,)  Steinway  and 
Tammany  Halls,  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  the  Church  of  the  Diseqplee, 
were  aU  densely  thronged,  while  thousands  were  unable  to  find  admission 
snywhere.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  pezsons 
ware  in  attendance  at  these  gatherings.  The  froewell  Address,  which 
was  charactevized  by  great  eloquence  and  deep  feeling,  was  delivered  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  fihenck,  of  Brooklyn;  and  the  concluding  prayer,  whioh 
was  most  appropriate  and  impressive,  was  offered  by  the  Bev.  Dr. 


80  ended  this  remarkable  series  of  reunions  and  services.  On  Monday, 
ibe  delegates  started  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  were  formally  re- 
Mired  in  Independenoe  Hall  by  Judge  Pieree,  on  behalf  of  the  mayor, 
sud  where  several  large  meetings  were  held  in  the  oourse  of  the  evening. 
On  Tuesday  morning,  they  proceeded  to  Washington,  to  attend  a  re 
ception  by  President  Grant,  who  addreesed  them  in  words  characteristic 
of  himself  and  of  his  couiufciy.  ''  It  afiEords  me,"  he  said,  **  very  great 
pleasure  to  welcome  this  Alliance  to  the  capitid  of  this  great  nation, 
which,  I  feel,  is  the  freest  of  nations  to  work  out  the  problem  of  your 
misaion."  Here,  also,  several  enthusiastic  and  sttceessfol  gatherings 
took  place.  On  Wednesday,  after  visiiang  the  public  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington, and  lunching  at  Willard's  hotel,  on  the  invitation  of  Governor 
Bbepherd,  the  delegates  returned  northwards  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York ;  a  few,  however,  extending  their  journey  westwards  to  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  8t.  Louis,  and  other  localities. 

On  all  aides,  the  Conference  has  been  pronouneed  a  great  success.  As 
to  the  number  of  delegates  in  attendance,  it  went  far  beyond  previous 
eipectation.  There  were  enrolled  upwards  of  one  hun^d  and  sixty 
from  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  seventy  were 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  twelve  from  Germany,  nine  from 
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France,  six  from  Switzerland,  two  from  Belgium,  two  firam  Spain,  two 
from  Tnrkey,  four  from  India,  one  each  from  Italy,  Qreeoe,  Holland, 
Persia,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  forty-ei^t  from  the  British  North 
American  provinces.  There  were  reported  also  as  present  eighty  delegates 
from  American  branches  of  the  Alliance ;  besides  whom  were  somefbrty- 
six  Americans,  who  had  been  invited  to  read  papers  on  the  various  subjects 
brought  under  discussion.  Altogether  there  could  not  have  beenfewer  than 
three  hundred  delegates."*^  Of  interested  outsiders,  there  was  a  plenitude, 
if  not  a  plethora.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  secure  elsewhere  snob 
audiences.  Public  religious  questions  have  manifestly  a  peculiar  interest 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  besides  which  there  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty,— the  Alliance  having  been  in  existence  twenty-seven 
years,  but  having  never  before  visited  America. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  occasion  rose  to  the  height  of  the  neoessity. 
Although  on  our  arrival  in  New  York,  ten  days  before  the  Conference,  it 
was  feared  by  the  officials  that  one-half  of  the  foreign  delegates  would 
have  to  be  accommodated  at  hotels,  yet,  as  the  day  of  opening  drew  near, 
private  hospitality  was  generously  forthcoming  for  the  whole  of  the 
number. 

^  The  influence  of  the  Conference  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  of  the  most 
gratifyingand  salutary  character.  It  promoted,  exemplified,  and,  we  may 
say,  glorified,  the  grace  of  practical  and  working  union  between  Christtan 
brethren  holding  difierent  forms,  and  acting  under  different  poUties,  of 
the  one  evangeUoal  faith,  in  a  way  at  once  stimulating  to  believers  them- 
selves, instructive  to  the  enemies  of  all  good,  and,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, grateful  to  Christ  and  acceptable  to  God.  There  cannot  but  have 
been  decided  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christian  union  in  this  great 
assemblage,  and  in  its  ten  days  of  loving,  harmonious  work.  As  one  of 
the  more  obvious  and  direct  fruits  of  the  Conference,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  papers  presented  will,  when  printed  in  authentic  form, 
be  found  to  be  suggestive  and  timely  contributions  to  current  theologieal 
and  religio-sdentific  literature. 

The  only  defbct  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Conference,  in  the  ophuon 
of  many,  was  the  crowding  its  programme  with  essays,  so  as  to  leave  little 
time  for  anything  else.  There  was  no  provision  made  for  discussion,  and 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  any.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few  ten-minute 
speeches ;  but  there  was  no  discussion  proper.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  bnog 
so  many  men  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  power  and  piety,  and 
freighted  with  the  results  of  varied  and  matm'e  culture,  over  distances 
so  great,  without  permitting  and  even  stimulating  them  to  meet  in  the 
shock  of  debate.  Had  opportunity  been  afforded,  there  would  have  been 
struck  out,  doubtless,  in  the  fervour  generated  by  inter- communication 
as  well  as  by  inter-communion,  thoughts  qf  a  higher  order  than  arc 

*  Of  the  Foreign  Delegates,  three  have  already  entered  into  rest ;  Professor 
Pronier,  of  Genera,  and  the  Kev.  Antonio  Carrasco,  of  Madrid,  having  been 
drowned  in  mid-ocean,  on  the  22nd  of  November,  with  upwards  of  two  hundred 
fellow-passeDgers,  on  their  return  voyage  in  the  French  steamer,  the  **  Tille  dn 
Havre ;  **  and  Mr.  George  Yigeoo,  of  London,  having  expired  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  Mission-Boom,  Wbitecross  Street,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  80tti  of 
November, 
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easily  obtoinable,  even  by  the  most  gifted,  in  the  eahnaess  of  the  Btady» 
with  pen  in  hand.  One  ooold  eaaiiy  feel  that  oral  deliberations  on  the 
praeent  aspects  of  the  Ohnroh  towards  soienoe,  and  of  the  Bible  towards 
infideUty,  witii  sach  ehampions  to  share  in  them,  wonld  almost  have 
made  a  rerohition  in  the  apologetics  and  Christian  strategy  of  the  times, 
by  the  wisdom  provoked  and  nttered,  to  say  nothing  of  the  qniokening 
of  minds  on  the  part  of  pastors,  thinkers,  and  students,  who  would  have 
lifiUoed  to  them.  As  it  is,  however,  '*  a  world-wide  service  has  been 
rendered  to  the  oause  of  Christian  truth  and  catholic  unity ;  and  the 
followen  of  the  Bedeemer,  of  aU  names  and  nations,  are  laid  under 
tribute  henceforth  to  show  their  oneness  with  Christ  and  with  each  other 
in  holy  fellowship,  mutual  forbearance,  and  united  action  for  a  lost  but 
nuisomed  world."  Wzluam  Lsbs. 


A  DEATH-BED  AND  A  BIRTH-DAY :  TWO  RETROSPECTS. 

EiGHTBBK  or  nineteen  years  ago,  two  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful 
of  living  Christian  ministers,  when  drawing  near  the  end  of  their  days, 
made  known  their  respective  estimates  of  human  life ;  the  one  when 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  other  when  approaching  his  sixtieth 
birth-day.  The  latter  was  Albert  Barnes,  of  America ;  and  the  former, 
Adolphe  Monod,  of  France.  Both  of  them  began  life  as  infidels ;  both  were 
brought  after  a  time  to  receive  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  revelation,  without 
at  first  yielding  their  hearts  to  its  influence  ;  and  in  both  this  mental 
condition  was  but  preparatory  to  their  passing  through  that  new  birth 
without  which  no  one  can  be  saved.  The  latter,  when  lying  on  his  bed 
of  suffering,  tells  of  the  regrets  of  a  dying  man ;  the  former  publishes 
the  bri^t  views  which  the  experience  of  the  past  presented  to  his  vision 
of  the  fature.  But  let  us  hear  them ;  and  first,  the  fervent,  practical, 
and  tender-hearted  Adolphb  Monod. 

BoBH  in  1802,  at  Copenhagen,  this  eminent  French  Protestant  minister 
was  educated  at  Geneva,  which  he  left  a  confirmed  rationalist ;  and  it 
WIS  only  after  1826,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  chaplain  to 
the  Prussian  Embassy  in  Naples,  that  his  eyes  were  opened,  through 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  to  see  the  power  and  beauty  of  true  Chris* 
tianity.  Two  years  after,  he  became  one  of  the  ministera  of  the  Pro- 
testant Established  Church  at  Lyons,  and  it  was  while  there  that  he 
was  brought  to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truth.  In  1886  he 
became  Professor  of  Socred  Eloquence  at  Montauban,  the  principal 
theological  college  of  French  Protestantism,  where  he  continued  till 
Btunmoned  to  labour  in  Paris.  After  many  months  of  great  suffering,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Church  triumphant  on  April  6th,  1856.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  1855,  he  and  his  family  learned  the  gravity  of 
bis  complaint ;  and  then,  without  giving  up  all  hope  of  recovery,  he 
began  in  peace  to  prepare  himself  for  his  change,  and  felt  a  desire  to 
lire  increasingly  near  to  Qod  daring  the  short  time  remaining  to  him 
OQ  earth. 
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A  friend  recommended  to  M.  Monod,  placed  as  he  was  in  such  Bolenm 
oiieiunBianoeB,  the  frequent  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  he  resoLved  to 
reeeiye  that  ordinance  every  Sabbath  with  afewfiiends,  whom  he  from  time 
to  time  addressed  in  connection  with  it  from — ^as  it  proved— his  death-bed. 
Ministers  of  theBeformed»Latheran,Independent,andWesleyanChtirdie8 
presided  in  turn  on  those  occasions.  Twenty-five  of  these  addresseB 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man  were  published  in  a  little  volume,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  imder  the  title,  '*Adolphe  Monod's 
Farowell  to  his  Friends  and  to  the  Church."  Among  these  discourses 
there  are  five  headed,  "A  dying  Man's  Begrets,*'  and  which  deal  with, 
The  secret  of  a  holy,  active,  and  peacefril  life ;  The  study  of  the  Word  of 
Qod;  The  use  of  time;  Prayer;  and  Solicitude  about  trifiing intereetB. 
The  following  extracts  ^ow  the  spirit  of  these  tractates. 

In  unfolding  the  secret  of  a  holy,  active,  and  peaceful  life,  he  says, 
"  I  regret  having  regulated  my  life  too  much  upon  my  own  plans,  I 
mean  my  plans  of  usefulness  and  Christian  sanotification,  and  not  more 
simply  upon  the  plan  that  the  Lord  unfolds  before  each  of  us.  We  sre 
disposed  to  form  for  ourselves  a  certain  ideal  of  Christian  life,  of  Clmstian 
activity,  and  of  Christian  ministry ;  and  to  attach  to  our  ideas  certain  plans 
and  methods ;  and  we  are  satisfied  with  ourselves  if  only  we  can  attain 
to  the  realization  of  them.  There  is  a  great  defect  at  the  root  of  this,— 
Belf— 'hidden  self,  which  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the  heart,  and  but  too 
evidently  apparent  in  our  best  and  purest  works.  I  should  like  to  form 
my  life  and  conduct  not  according  to  my  own  ideas  or  feelings,  bnt 
according  to  the  commandments  of  God,  His  inward  witness,  the  guiding 
of  His  spirit,  and  the  outward  direction  He  gives  to  one's  life.  We  do 
not  find  in  Jesus  those  plans  and  methods  which  have  so  much  occupied 
and  perplexed  good  people,  and  take  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time,  which  might  have  been  better  employed.  He  has  no  other  plan 
than  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  His  Father,  and  He  is  therefore  only 
occupied  in  listening  to  His  voice  in  order  to  follow  its  direotions,  and  in 
discerning  His  will  in  order  to  execute  it.  On  a  day  when  He  does  a  multi- 
tude of  good  works  there  is  not  an  instant  of  hesitation  or  embarrassment, 
either  for  the  airangement  of  the  works  or  the  time  given  to  each.  And 
when  we  act  thus  wie  realize  the  truth  that  we  are  '  created  in  Christ  Jesus 
unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  before  prepared  that  we  should  walk 
in  them.'  Here  good  works  are  presented  as  a  path  which  we  have  not 
to  mark  out  for  ourselves,  but  as  one  which  God  has  traced,  and  in  which 
we  have  only  to  walk.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  weakness 
requires  the  prop  of  plans,  our  plans  must  nevertheless  be  subordinate  to 
the  general  rule  of  following  only  the  will  of  God.  To  follow  thus  tbe 
plan  of  God  is  in  the  first  place  a  condition  of  holiness.  Sin  is  the 
Becking  of  self,  (self-confidence,  self-will,  self-righteousness,  self-glory,) 
and  of  all  that  relates  to  us  personally.  The  veiy  essence  of  holiness  is  tiie 
having  no  other  plan  than  that  of  God,  and  no  other  will  than  the  will 
of  God — a  constant  surrender  of  the  will  to  God  alone,  manifested  inwardly 
by  the  testimony  of  His  Spirit,  and  outwardly  by  the  declarations  of  His 
Word,  and  by  the  indications  of  His  providence.  It  is  also  a  condition  of 
activity.  Much  time  is  lost  in  seeking  to  please  ourselves,  even  in  what 
is  good.    Many  have  spent  much  time  in  formmg  plans  that  might  have 
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been  more  usefnUy  employed  in  aooomplieliing  the  work  immediately  At 
handt  and  pitmioting  the  good  of  others*  We  have  no  idea  of  what  we 
e^old  do  if  «e{/ were  completely  swallowed  np  in  this  perfeet  harmony 
witti  God,— if  WB  Bought  no  other  will  than  His,  saying,  «Speak,  Lord ; 
for  Thy  servant  heareth.'  It  is,  finally,  a  condition  of  peaee.  In  the 
first  weeks  that  followed  the  declaration  of  the  doetors  that  my  disease 
wasbeyondtheirskill,  I  wastnmbledbytheideathat  my  work  was  not 
done ;  bnt  I  am  now  dehTered  from  these  thoughts,  beeaose  I  imderstand 
that  it  is  not  msrwoik,  but  God^s;  and  He  will  not  withdriftw  ns,  if  we  are 
thus  fiutfafol,  before  onr  work  in  His  sight  is  acoomplidied.*' 

**One  of  the  most  important  of  a  dying  man's  regrets  has  to  do  with 
flis  way  in  which  he  has  studied  the  Bible.  '  Ah  t '  he  certainly  then 
says,  'how  differently  I  ought  to  hare  acted  with  regard  to  the  Word  of 
GodI  EEow  much  more  I  ought  to  have  studied  it  t  How  much  better 
tohaveheen  now  acquainted  with  it ! '  Yes,  we  ought  to  interrogate  the 
Scripture  as  we  would  an  angel  firom  heaven,  sent  by  God  at  this  very 
moment  on  purpose  to  instruct  us ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  as  we  would 
qioestion  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  if  we  could  speak  to  Him  and  hear  Him. 
I  know  a  man  who  spent  seven  hours  every  day  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  always  found  increasing  charms  in  it." 

"  Another  thing  that  troubles  the  Christian  who  thinks  himself  near  his 
end,  or  tiiat  would  trouble  him  if  he  were  not  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  the 
maimer  in  which  he  has  employed  his  thne,  and  this  is  consequently  one 
of  the  subjects  of  exhortation  that  he  addresses  to  his  brethren  who  have 
Kfe  before  them.  It  is  written,  'Bedeeming  the  opportunity,*  which 
translation  is  more  correct  than  the  received  one,  *  Bedeeming  the  time.' 
Tb  'redeem'  does  not  here  signify  to  buy  a  second  time,  but  to  seize 
eagerly  the  opportunities  that  God  offers  us, '  because  the  days  are  evfl,' 
so  that  an  opportunity  missed  can  never  return.  (1.)  The  time  that  God 
gives  us  is  pzeeiouB  and  sufficient.  He  never  gives  us  a  good  action  to 
pertnm  for  which  the  time  is  lacking,  nor  a  moment  of  our  existence  in 
which  we  have  not  something  good  to  do.  In  order  to  use  time  aright, 
we  must  be  deeply  convinced  that  we  are  not  our  own ;  that  our  time  is 
not  our  own,  but  that  life— all  we  have— belongs  to  God ;  and  that  it 
»,  consequently,  in  Him  we  are  to  seek  what  we  have  to  do.  Sickness 
teadMfl  us  important  lessons  on  this  point.  Our  heart  is  naturally  dis- 
posed (and  this  is,  as  ahready  said,  the  very  root  of  sin)  to  constitute 
itself  the  centre  and  aim  of  lifo.  But  in  sickness  and  suffering  how  can 
we  find  consolation  if  we  seek  in  9elf  the  aim  of  life  ?  Sickness  teaches 
us  that  we  must  seek  it  elsewhere,  and  that  we  live  to  glorify  God.  (2.)  Let 
us  always  he  ready  to  seize  the  opportunities  that  God  offers  us,  and  we 
shall  find  hefore  us  a  life  inUfrwwtn  toUh  good  works,  'prepared'  and 
ready,  in  which  we  shall  only  have  to  'walk.'  But  in  order  to  this  we 
most  have  our  eyes  constantly  opened  and  turned  towards  God,  saying, 
*Lord»  here  I  am;  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  dof '  And  when  we 
have  done  one  thing,  ask, '  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  now  ? ' 
and  so  on,  without  a  single  interval  not  filled  up  with  the  obedience  due 
to  Ood.  Even  in  the  things  of  the  world,  the  men  that  have  done  the 
most  are  those  that  have  lived  on  this  principle  of  seizing  opportunities. 
If  you  study  carefiilly  the  lives  of  the  men  who  have  accomplished  the 
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most  oonsiderable  and  nmneronB  worksi  Bitch  bs  Gal^,  Luther,  BoB8iiet« 
yoa  will  see  that  they  imdeiiook  things  according  as  they  presented  th^ 
selTOsand  oame  in  their  way;  and  that  they  were  men  called  by  dream- 
stances  gradually  to  do  what  they  accomplished.  Bossnet*  for  instance, 
was  led  by  the  reqoirements  of  the  Datiphin*s  education  to  prepare  his 
best  pxodactlonB ;  Calvin  and  Lather  wrote  their  best  works  when  called 
to  do  so  by  peculiar  circumstances ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  men  who  do 
little  are  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  profit  by  passing  opportunities.  (8.) 
We  must  regulate  our  actions  with  order  and  method,  and  not  abandon 
to  chance  the  use  of  the  time  that  God  gives  us.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
regular  hoturs  for  rising  in  the  morning  and  for  our  work ;  to  be  as  exact 
as  possible  in  the  hours  at  which  we  take  our  meals,  and  engage  in  all 
our  various  occupations.  Life  then  becomes  much  more  simple  and 
easy,  and  like  a  weU-a^justed  frame-work  in  which  the  Lord  has  only  to 
work.^  It  is  said  that  Kant  the  philosopher  sometimes  amused  himself 
in  calling  his  servant,  and  taking  him  to  witness  that  lor  forty  years  he 
had  risen  every  mozning  regularly  at  four  o*clook.  Think  what  a  man 
noay  do  who  rises  every  morning  at  that  hour;  and  think  also  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  method,  independently  of  the  early  hour  of  rising. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  I  rise  at  any  hour,  the  time  will  be  regulated  only  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  (that  is,  by  circumstances  over  which  I 
might  have  triumphed,)  or  by  idleness,  etc.  (4.)  Then  we  must  not 
neglect  the  body.  Delicate  health  or  weakness  of  body  are  often  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  the  Lord.  It  is  our  du^ 
to  take  all  necessary  precautions  to  strengthen  our  bodies  for  His 
service  and  glory.  But  above  all  we  must  be  carefbl  to  strengthen  the 
mind  and  soul,  and  to  avoid  all  that  may  fetter  the  work  God  will 
accomplish  in  us  and  by  us.** 

*'  But  there  is  nothing  in  which  a  dying  man  would  make  a  greater 
changCi  could  he  return  to  life,  than  in  his  habits  of  prayer.  When  the 
heavenly  truths,  with  which  the  Scriptures  abound,  are  received  and 
assimilated  with  the  very  substance  of  our  hearts  in  prayer,  penetrate 
into  our  inner  man,  we  then  know  that  prayer  brings  within  us  heaven 
and  all  its  blessingSi  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  His  grace,  God  in  all  Hie 
promises.  Consider  the  prayers  of  Moses  and  Samuel ;  think  of  Mcsesi 
the  lawgiver  in  Israel, — of  Samuel,  the  reformer  in  Israel ;  of  whom  Ood 
says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  to  show  thst 
He  had  resolved  not  to  grant  a  certain  grace :  *  Thon^  Moses  snd 
Samuel  stood  before  Me,  yet  My  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  peop]e»' 
and  then  let  us  try  to  substitute  our  name  fiir  that  of  Moses  or  Samuel— 
ihough  such  or  such  a  one  amongst  us  should  have  prayed,  the  petition 


*  True ;  yet  we  are  not  to  fall  either  into  fatalism  or  quietism.  The  eenfti- 
ment,  both  here  and  above,  ie  much  too  baldly  put ;  as  sleo  by  Alford,  '*  In  the 
conree  of  Ood*e  providence  our  good  works  are  marked  out  for  and  aieigned 
to  eaoh  one  of  us.*'  Better  thus  :  **  God,  before  we  were  created  in  Christ,  ma^« 
ready  for  ne,  pre-arranged,  prepared,  a  sphere  of  moral  action,  or  (to  nee  tbe 
simile  of  Chryeostom)  a  road,  with  the  intent  that  wt  $houid  Kalk  in  tl,  esd 
Hot  leave  it ;  this  sphere,  this  road,  was  <  good  works.*  '*  (EUicott  onEpb.ii.  10.) 
So  Wesley  :  *'  The  occasiom  of  them."— £dit» 
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*oaId  not  be  granied— what  a  fall!    What  a  humiliation!    What  a 

eooindieiiool    Ol  my  Mends,  I  know  not  if  yon  wiU  be  as  deeply 

hnmUed  as  I  am  by  these  reflections.    For  my  part  I  cannot  express  to 

wbat  a  degree  I  am  hmnbled,  when  I  think  what  my  prayers  have  been, 

flompeied  with  what  they  on^t  to  have  been,  and  with  what  they  might 

liave  been.    O  !  if  I  were  to  retom  to  life,  I  wonld,  with  the  help  of 

God  and  in  distrust  of  myself,  give  mnch  more  time  to  prayer  than  I 

bftYe  hitherto  done,  reckoning  mnch  more  npon  the  effect  of  that  than 

OB  my  own  laboiiur ;  whieh,  however,  it  is  onr  duty  never  to  neglect,  but 

vbieh  has  no  strength  exeept  in  so  fiur  as  it  is  animated  by  prayer.    I 

would  especially  strive  to  obtain  in  my  prayers  that  miction,  that  fervour 

of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  not  learned  in  a  day,  but  is  the  frnit  of  a 

^ODg,  and  often  a  painiii],  apprenticeship.'* 

"Another  of  the  things  that  wonld  trouble  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is 
contemplating  death  as  at  hand,  if  he  were  not  encouraged  in  this,  as  in 
ereiyUung  else,  by  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  part  of  his  time  which  has  been  lost,  if  it  has  not  been  worse 
than  lost,  in  solicitude  about  trifling  matters,  instead  of  being  occupied 
by  the  great  interests  that  alone  ought  to  be  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  a  Oiristiaxi.  But  let  me  explain  that  we  must  not  confound  the 
ondoe  pre-ocenpation  about  trifling  interests  with  the  necessary  attention 
due  to  little  things.  We  are  required  by  God  to  busy  ourselves  about  a 
muhitode  of  little  things,  for  it  is  espedally  of  such  things  that  life  is 
made  up.  The  manner  in  which  we  fulfil  our  smaller  duties  is  a  measure 
of  our  piety  quite  as  truly,  and  sometimes  even  more  so  than  the  manner 
in  whieh  we  fkilfil  those  which  seem  to  us  greater,  because  in  the  former 
we  have  only  God,  ourselves,  and  our  family,  for  witnesses ;  whereas, 
in  the  aooomplishment  of  the  greater  duties  we  are,  as  it  were,  upon  a 
theatre  wliera  our  pride  may  find  but  too  mneh  satisfaction  i^  seeing 
itself  flattered*  Besides,  nothing  is  either  great  or  small  in  itself,  but 
only  beeomes  so  by  the  ^Irit  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  Look  at  Jesus 
Christ  He  has  alwi^  in  view,  in  each  of  His  actions,  God,  eternity, 
and  the  cplory  of  His  Father.  It  is  in  this  light  that  He  appears  to  us  m 
sU  His  works,  always  having  His  head  in  heaven  although  His  feet  were 
i^on  earth,  and  styhng  Hims^,  He '  who  is  in  heaven.'  As  all  is  great 
and  noble  in  His  soul,  so  also  are  all  His  works  and  thoughts.  Whatever 
the  Christian  may  say  or  do,  he  should  be  always  great  before  God,  who 
weighs  true  grandeur.  Wherever  he  is,  in  the  street,  in  the  drawing- 
nnmi,  at  table,  in  prison,  or  at  the  height  of  reputation,  he  should  always 
in^ire  others  with  the  opinion  that  he  is  a  man  seeking  God,  intent 
upon  advancing  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  and  one  who  thinks 
it  is  sot  worth  living  for  anything  but  the  glory  of  God,— who  makes  all  his 
sucsssses  and  all  hk  reverses  contribute  to  that  end ;  that  he  is  one  who 
is  ready  to  leave  this  world  as  soon  as  his  work  in  this  respect  is  accom- 
pliahed,  and  who,  therefore,  like  his  Master,  goes  about  doing  good.  If  you 
knew,  my  friends,  how  all  illusions  disappear  when  death  approaches; 
how  very  little  all  that  is  little  appears ;  how  that  alone  which  is  great 
before  God  appears  great ;  how  much  we  regret  not  having  lived  for 
Qod  as  Jesus  lived ;  and  how  much  we  wish,  if  we  had  to  begin  life  again, 
to  live  a  life  more  serious  and  more  filled  with  Jesus  Christ,  with  His  word, 
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and  with  His  example:  if  ycm  Imew  ihie,  yon  woiiM  ai  this  moment  pot 
your  hand  to  the  work;  yon  would  supplioaie  God  to  make  yomr  oondnet 
eonoistent  with  yoor  aentimenis  and  your  faith ;  yon  wonld  soeceed  in  yoor 
efiorte  ae  so  many  have  anooeeded, — ^beoaoae  they  cried  to  Qod»  and  fisnned 
sinoere  reeolntiona  before  Him ;  and  then  thia  handful  of  Gk>d*8  ofaildren 
now  assembled  in  this  room  aronnd  this  bed  of  soffering,  and  probably  of 
death, — ^these  few  GhristianSyWith  all  their  miseries  and  all  their  langnor, — 
wonld  do  more  for  the  adTancement  of  God's  kingdom  and  for  the  good 
of  humanity  than  a  vast  mnltitade  possessing  all  poaslble  gifts  without 
this.  And  they  wonld  do  things  so  much  the  greater,  seeing  thak  all 
thoughts  of  yain-gloiy  wonld  be  for  ever  banished  from  their  hearta." 

About  two  years  after  M.  Monod  expressed  himself  in  the  foregoing 
terms,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  ministers  on  the  Western  Continent 
published  his  ei^rienoe  of  lifo ;  and  this,  when  taken  along  with  that 
of  M.  Monod,  will  serve  to  make  one  complete  homily.  It  was  the 
well-known  commentator,  Albbbv  Babnbs,  of  Philadelphia.  On  Novem- 
ber 28th,  1858,  he  delivered  a  sermon  on  '*  Human  Life,"  from  Psalm 
IxxL  17, 18,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Philadelphia,  just  three  days 
before  he  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  and  after  he  had  been  thirty-four 
years  in  the  ministry,  twenty-ei^t  of  which  were  spent  in  association 
with  one  congregation.  It  was  soon  after  published,  in  a  Uttle  volume 
of  sixty-four  pages,  under  the  title,  "  Life  at  Three-score."  When  a  man 
even  of  piety,  learning,  and  experience,  is  entering  upon  the  last  stage 
of  earthly  existence,  and  has  but  little  more  to  hope  for  from  the  world,  he 
often  takes  a  gloomy  and  desponding  view  of  human  affairs.  That  waa  not 
the  case,  however,  with  Mr.  Barnes.  His  contemplations  were  altogether 
cheerful  and  hopeful.  He  saw  much  to  induce  him  to  stay  on  earth,  much 
to  encourage  those  just  entering  on  their  way ;  and  his  sentiments,  if 
entertained,  would  go  very  fat  to  stimulate  those  engaged  in  the  strugi^ 
of  life  to  meet  its  temptations  and  bear  its  burdens.  A  man  at  sixty 
oug^t  to  be  able  to  give  some  personal  views  worth  pondering,  to  offer 
some  counsels  which  younger  men  might  safely  follow,  and  to  tell  them 
how  temptations  may  be  overcome  or  avoided ;  he  ought,  in  a  word,  to 
be  able  to  say  sometiiing  which  would  encourage  the  next  generation  in 
its  duties,  and  to  say  sometiiing  hopeful  both  of  that  world  which  he  is 
about  to  leave,  and  of  that  of  which  he  will  so  soon  be  an  inhabitant 
Having  thus  prefaced  his  statement,  he  proceeds  in  a  strain  indicated  by 
the  following  extracts : — 

In  answer  to  the  questions,  "  How  does  life  seem  to  you  now  ?  How 
has  the  reality  been  as  compared  with  the  anticipation  ?  Has  the  world 
been  what  it  promised?  What  is  there,  as  seen  by  a  man  of  sixty,  which 
is  worth  living  for?",  he  says,  "I  have  found  it  to  be  all,  and  more 
than  all,  that  I  had  hoped ;  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  it  promised.  I 
have  now  a  hi^er  idea  of  life,  as  such,  and  of  the  desirableness  of  Hving, 
than  I  had  at  the  outset.  There  are  more  things  to  be  aocompHshed, 
more  to  make  it  a  serious  matter  to  leave  the  world,  than  when  I  began 
my  course.  Life,  as  such,  has  now  more  to  interest  me  than  it  has  had 
at  any  former  period,— more  than  it  had  when  I  looked  out  upon  it 
in  the  bright  visions  of  youth,  or  than  it  has  had  at  ai^  stage  of  my 
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progroM  through  the  world.  There  is  more  to  learn,  more  to  do,  more  in 
fhe  wodd,  than  I  sappoaed,  moze  to  make  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  it 
nraatbeleft.    To speeify a f ew ef these : — 

''The  mdyerae  ia  larger,  so  to  speak,  than  it  was  sixty  years  ago ;  the 
earth  ia  more  aneieiit  and  more  grand.  (1.)  There  is  not  a  soienee  whose 
boondariea  have  not  been  greatly  enlarged.  (2.)  The  nniverse  above  is 
greater.  New  stars  have  been  discovered ;  a  new  planet  belongmg  to 
oor  system  has  been  fonnd  from  the  &ot  of  its  disturbing  influence  on 
those  already  known ;  a  vast  nmnber  of  asteroids,  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet,  have  been  seen  to  revolve  between  the  orbit  of  Mars  and  Jupiter ; 
and  distant  nebnlie,  floating  islands  in  the  measureless  distance,  have 
been  bronght  into  view  and  resolved  into  distinct  and  separate  worlds. 
(8.)  The  world  beneath  is  greater  and  more  wonderM  than  it  was. 
Whilst  the  telescope  has  amazed  ns  by  the  nmnber  and  magnitnde  of 
the  worlds  above  ns,  the  microscope  has  peopled  every  leaf  in  the  forest, 
and  every  drop  of  water  in  rivnlets,  lakes,  and  oceans  with  teeming 
mohitadea  of  inhabitants,  which  amaze  ns  both  by  their  nmnber  and  by 
the  delicacy,  sldll,  and  beanty  of  their  organization.  (4.)  "What  a  change 
has  been  bron^^t  abont  by  the  discoveries  in  science,  and  inventions  in 
the  arts,  during  these  sixty  years !  Rivers,  lakes,  and  the  ocean  itself  are 
navigated  by  steam ;  an  iron  road  is  laid  down  everywhere,  connecting 
all  parts  of  a  country  together,  along  which  are  borne,  by  a  power 
nnapphed  sixty  years  ago,  the  productions  of  agriculture,  manufrusturesy 
and  the  arts,  with  a  rapidity  and  a  precision  of  which  no  one  then  could 
have  formed  a  conception.  A  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  net- 
work, like  spiders*  webs,  is  weaving  itself  over  all  lands,  and  making 
its  way  beneath  deep  waters,  by  which  thought  is  transmitted  simul- 
taneously to  millions  of  minds,  and  diflnsed  over  distant  regions  regard- 
len  of  mountains  and  of  oceans.  (5.)  Great  enterprises  of  Christian 
benevolence,  yet  to  result  in  the  entire  conversion  of  the  world  to  Ood, 
have  been  originated  in  the  last  sixty  years.  The  Bible  has  been  trans- 
hted  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  mankind,  the  strongholds  of  the 
earth  have  been  occupied  as  missionary  stations,  millions  of  children  are 
taught  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  from  week  to  week  in  Babbath- 
schools,  and  a  Christian  literature  is  spreading  its  influence  fiur  and  near 
over  nominally  Christian  and  Pagan  Umds.  (6.)  I  see  that  the  next  age 
is  likely  to  be  more  froitfhl  of  great  results  than  even  this  has  been, — 
that  it  will  be  an  age  in  which  it  will  be  more  desirable  to  live  than  Uiis 
is.  John  BoHnson,  the  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  church  at  Leyden, 
in  his  farewell  discourse  to  the  departing  pilgrims,  charged  them 
before  God  and  His  blessed  angels  to  follow  him  no  further  than  he  had 
followed  Christ ;  and  if  God  should  reveal  anything  to  them  by  any 
other  instrument  of  His,  to  be  as  ready  to  receive  it  as  ever  they  were  to 
receive  any  truth  by  his  ministry ;  for  he  was  very  confident  the  Lord 
had  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy  Word.  The 
Bible,  in  his  apprehension,  was  not  exhausted.  So  I  look  on  the  world 
now.  The  mysteries  of  nature  are  not  yet  all  explored.  The  improve- 
menta  in  the  art  of  printing;  the  application  of  steam  to  commerce  and 
the  arts;  the  disclosures  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  and  the  blow- 
1^;  the  appiieation  of  Ugkt  in  fixing  the  forms  of  things,  and  of  the 
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magnetio  fluid  in  the  trausmission  of  thought,  have  not  exhausied  the 
seorets  of  nature.  I  look  forward,  then,  to  greater  wonders  in  the 
future  ;  and  as  I  leave  the  world  I  shall  see  opening  upon  it  new  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  improvements,  as  far  in  advance  of  what  we  now 
see  as  those  amazing  discoveries  are  in  advance  of  what  preceding 
ages  have  done.  I  have  therefore  now  a  higher  idea  of  life  as  such, 
and  of  the  desirableness  of  living  than  I  had  at  the  outset. 

'*  So,  also,  (7.),  in  reference  to  the  grand  purpose  of  living,  the  pre- 
paration for  a  future  world,  it  seems  to  be  a  more  desirable  thing  to 
live  in  this  world  than  ever.  The  importance  of  life  as  a  season  of 
probation  steadily  increases  as  we  come  in  sight  of  the  end,  and  see  a 
vast  eternity  spread  out  before  us.  Those  things  which  ordinarily  occupy 
the  attention  of  mankind  become  ahnost  triviaL  The  earth  as  it 
moves  in  its  orbit  from  year  to  year  maintains  its  distance  of  ninety- 
five  milHons  of  miles  from  the  sun ;  and  the  sun,  except  when  seen 
through  a  hazy  atmosphere  at  its  rising  or  its  setting,  seems  to  be  at 
all  times  of  the  same  magnitude,  and,  to  human  view,  an  object  always 
small  compared  with  our  own  world.  But  suppose  this  earth  should 
leave  its  orbit,  and  make  its  way  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  sun,  how 
soon  would  that  orb  seem  to  enlarge  its  dimensions  I  How  vast  and 
bright  would  it  become  !  How  soon  would  it  fill  the  whole  field  of  vision, 
and  all  on  earth  dwindle  to  nothing !  So  human  Ufe  now  appears  tome. 
In  earlier  years  eternity  appeared  distant  and  small  in  importance ;  but 
at  the  period  of  life  which  I  have  now  reached,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  tho 
earth  had  left  the  orbit  of  its  annual  movements,  and  was  making  a 
rapid  and  direct  flight  to  the  solar  centre.  The  objects  of  eternity 
towards  which  I  am  moving  rapidly  enlarge  themselves.  They  have 
become  overpoweringly  bright  and  grand.  They  fill  the  whole  field 
of  vision,  and  the  earth,  with  all  which  is  the  common  object  of 
human  ambition  and  pursuit,  is  retiring  in  the  distance  and  vanishing 
away  I 

"  The  second  thing  which  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I  have  found  the  world 
favourably  disposed  towards  those  who  are  entering  on  life  ;  favourably 
inohned  towards  the  eflbrts  which  may  be  made  to  promote  its  welfare. 
I  now  regard  it  as  kindly  disposed  towards  young  men ;  as  willing  to  assist 
them  in  time  of  trouble  and  embarrassment ;  as  willing  to  commit  all  its 
great  interests  into  their  keeping.  I  early  formed  the  opinion,  which  I  still 
entertain,  that  all  that  they  who  have  filled  the  professions  and  who  have 
occupied  positions  of  trust  and  responsibihty  ask,  in  regard  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  them,  is  that  they  shall  evince  traits  of  character 
which  will  make  them  worthy  of  confidence.  When  that  is  done,  they 
are  willing  to  intrust  all  that  for  which  they  have  toiled,  and  all  that 
they  regard  as  of  so  much  value,  into  their  hands.  And  I  have  found, 
also,  that  the  world  is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  truth ;  and,  unless 
my  views  greatly  change  in  the  little  time  that  remains  to  me  of  life,  I 
shall  leave  it  with  the  firm  conviction  that  truth  may  be  made  to  commend 
itself  to  men  so  as  to  secure  the  assent  of  their  understanding  and  their 
heart.  I  have  aimed  in  my  ministry,  now  not  a  short  one,  to  '  declare 
all  tlM  couusol  of  God.'  That  I  have  never  given  offence  is  more 
than  a  man  could  have  a  right  to  hope ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
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have  always  eanied  the  hearU  of  my  bearers  with  me.  Bat  I  have 
Beyer  doabted  that  I  oonld  carry  with  me  in  the  cause  of  tmtb,  if  properly 
presented,  tbe  understandings  and  consciences  of  my  bearers ;  nor  do  I 
now  doubt  that  tbe  great  doctrines  of  religion  ma/y  be  so  presented  to 
mankind  as  to  secure  ultimately  a  universal  conviction  of  tbeir  truth, 
and  so  as  to  bring  all  hearts  under  their  controL  I  expect  to  leave  the 
world  with  the  full  conviction  that  religion  may  be,  and  that  it  yet  will 
be,  so  presented  to  the  mind  of  man  as  to  win  a  universal  assent  to  its 
€iiSmB ;  so  that  all  men  shall  yet  receive  it,  and  retain  it  with  as  much 
firmness  as  its  comparatively  few  friends  do  now. 

"  I  have  seen  the  value  of  hidustry.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  reference  to 
bis  own  work,  the  '  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,'  a  work  which  in 
my  judgment  better  expresses  the  true  sense  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
is  a  more  finished  and  elegant  conmientary  on  that  portion  of  the  Bible 
than  any  other  in  the  English  language,  said  that  its  being  written  at  all 
was  owing  to  the  difference  between  rising  at  five  and  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  A  remark  similar  to  this  will  explain  all  that  I  have  done. 
Whatever  I  have  accomplished  in  the  way  of  conmientary  on  the 
Scriptures  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  of  my  rising  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  to  the  time  thus  secured,  which  I  thought  might  properly  be  employed 
in  work  not  immediately  connected  with  my  pastoral  labours.  All 
my  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  have  been  written  before  nine  in  the 
morning:  at  the  very  beginning,  now  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  I 
adopted  a  resolution  to  stop  writing  when  the  clock  struck  that  bom:.  This 
resolution  I  have  invariably  adhered  to,  not  tmfrequently  finishing  my 
morning's  task  in  the  midst  of  a  paragraph,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
midat  of  a  sentence.  These  hours  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  whilst 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city  were  slumbering  round  about  me,  and 
before  the  cares  of  the  day  and  its  direct  responsibilities  came  upon  nie, 
have  been  among  the  happiest  portions  of  my  life;  and  have  been  closely 
connected  with  whatever  true  communion  with  God  I  have  enjoyed,  as 
well  as  my  progress  in  piety,  usefulness,  and  preparation  for  that  world  on 
which  I  must  soon  enter.  Dr.  Johnson  was  once  asked,  how  it  was  tliat 
the  Christian  Fathers,  and  the  men  of  other  times,  could  find  leisure  to 
fill  so  many  folios  with  the  productions  of  their  pens.  '  Nothing  is 
easier,'  said  he ;  and  he  at  once  began  a  calculation  to  show  what  would 
be  the  effect,  in  the  ordinary  term  of  a  man's  life,  if  he  wrote  only  one 
octavo  page  in  a  day ;  and  the  question  was  solved.  The  result  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  would  account  for  all  that  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom,  or  Augus- 
tine ;  that  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Baxter  has  done.  In  this  manner  manu- ' 
leripts  accumulated  on  my  hands,  until  I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  that  by  this  slow  but  steady  progress  I  have  been  enabled  to  prepare 
eleven  volumes  of  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  five  on 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament; — and  the  aggregate  number  of  volumes 
of  conmientary  on  the  New  Testament  which  I  have  thus  sent  forth,  is 
more  than  four  himdred  thousand  in  our  own  country,  and  I  suppose 
a  larger  number  abroad.  I  shall  depart  from  the  world,  when  my 
allotted  time  comes,  with  an  impression  increasing  to  the  last  of  the  value 
of  the  press,  and  especially  of  its  value  as  an  auxiliary  in  spreading 
abroad  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Its  importance  as  an  aid  in 
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difixuing  truth  is  not  yet  folly  known,  and  is  not  appieciated  m  it  should 
be,  even  by  ministers  of  religion. 

"  I  haye  in  the  next  place  seen  the  value  of  religion,  and  have  become 
more  and  more  convinced,  as  I  have  passed  along  on  the  journey  of  life, 
that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God.  I  began  life  sceptical  as  to  religion, 
and  early  fortified  and  poisoned  my  mind  by  reading  all  the  books  to 
which  I  could  find  access,  that  were  adapted  to  foster  and  sustain  my 
native  scepticism.  Up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  though  outwardly  moral, 
and  in  the  main  respectfol  in  my  treatment  of  religion,  I  had  no  belief 
in  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  fr^m  God,  nor  was  I  willing  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  such  a  revelation.  I  should  have  shrunk  at  that  time  from 
having  it  understood  that  I  read  the  Bible,  or  any  book  that  would  have 
suggested  to  my  associates  the  thought  that  I  was  a  serious  inquirer  ia 
regard  to  my  salvation.  Among  these,  however,  I  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  seen  reading  a  book  which  was  in  all  our  hands,  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopadiaf  then  in  the  course  of  publication.  One  of  the  numbers 
in  that  work  contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  entitled,  *  Christianity.' 
It  convinced  me  intellectually  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion.  At  this  day  that  article  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  defence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  which  has  been  published.  But  with  this 
intellectual  conviction  I  paused.  I  resolved  to  say  nothing  against 
religion,  but  to  yield  to  its  claims  no  farther, — in  a  word,  to  frame  my 
life  in  this  respect  on  what  I  understood  to  be  the  character  and  views  of 
Dr.  Franklin. 

*'  A  year  afterwards  a  revival  of  religion  conmxenced  in  the  college 
of  which  I  was  then  a  member,  and  affected  particularly  the  class 
with  which  I  was  connected.  I  determined  to  say  nothing  agaiinst 
the  revival,  but  to  stand  aloof  from  it,  and  in  no  respect  to  yield  to  its 
infiuence.  I  supposed  that  no  appeal  which  could  be  made  to  me  wonld 
affect  me.  A  class-mate,  recently  converted,  stated  to  me  la  simple 
words,  and  with  no  appeal  to  me  personally,  his  own  feelings  on  the 
subject  of  religion ;  described  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  his 
mind ;  and  left  me.  His  words  went  to  my  heart ;  led  me  to  reflect  on 
my  condition ;  and  were  the  means  under  God  of  that  great  change 
which  has  so  materially  affected  all  my  plans  in  this  life,  and  which  I 
anticipate  and  hope  will  affect  my  condition  for  ever.  I  have  always 
therefore  looked  with  deep  interest  and  concern  on  that  class  of  men,  so 
numerous  and  so  respectable,  who  yield  an  intellectual  assent  to  the 
Christian  religion,  but  go  no  farther ;  who  admit  that  the  Bible  is  fiom 
God,  but  form  a  purpose  secret  or  avowed  that  it  shall  have  no  ascen- 
dancy over  their  hearts.  My  own  experience  has  taught  me  that  their 
feet  stand  on  slippery  rocks ;  and,  urged  by  the  experience  and  by  the 
recollection  of  my  own  danger,  it  has  been  one  great  aim  of  my  ministry 
to  lead  that  dass  of  men  to  a  better  foundation  of  hope. 

"  A  large  part  of  the  Bible  difficulties  which  once  peiplexed  me  have 
vanished  entirely ;  a  portion  of  them  have  taken  their  place  by  the  side 
of  undisputed  facts  actually  existing  in  the  world,  in  reference  to  which 
there  are  the  same  difficult  questions  to  be  asked  as  in  regard  to  the  diffl* 
oulties  in  the  Bible.  Time,  patience,  study,  reflection,  prayer,  suggestions 
from  within  and  from  without,  accompanied  by  the  influences  of  the 
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IKnne  Spirit,  wOl  remoTe  moat  difficulties,  and  leave  at  last  only  those 
whieh  belong  not  pecnliarly  to  the  Bible,  bat  to  the  mysterions  order  of 
ibiDgs  axonnd  us, — those  whieh  must  be  left  for  solution  in  an  eternal 
world.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  these  great  subjects  are  to 
eugrosB  our  thoughts  for  ever,  and  that  it  was  needful  that  the  universe 
tbould  be  so  made  as  to  give  eternal  occupation  to  the  intellect  and  the 
heart.  We  are  in  the  very  infi^icy  of  our  being  now,  and  it  would  make 
the  heaven  before  us  a  blank  if  there  were  no  subjects  demanding  our 
thou^ts,  and  fitted  to  give  occupation  to  the  mind,  which  we  could  not 
now  grasp  and  explain.  The  language  of  the  late  Professor  Stuart,  of 
Andover,  well  describes  my  own  experience  on  this  subject :  *  In  the  early 
part  of  my  Biblical  studies,  some  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago,'  he  says, 
'  when  I  first  began  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  doubts 
and  difficulties  started  up  on  every  side,  like  the  armed  men  whom 
Cadmus  is  fabled  to  have  raised  up.  Time,  patience,  continued  study,  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  original  Scripture  languages,  and  the  coun- 
tries where  the  sacred  books  were  written,  have  scattered  to  the  wind 
nearly  all  those  doubts.  I  meet  indeed  with  difficulties  still  which  I 
cannot  solve  at  once,  with  some  which  even  repeated  efforts  have  not 
solved.  But  I  quiet  myself  by  calling  to  mind  that  hosts  of  others,  once 
apparently  to  me  as  formidable  as  these,  have  been  removed  and  have 
disappeared  from  the  circle  of  my  troubled  vision.  Why  may  I  not  hope, 
then,  as  to  the  difficulties  that  remain?'  I  do  also  solemnly  declare, 
that  I  have  no  hope  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  except  that  which  is 
foimd  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  reasoning  of  Pkto  on  the  subject  in 
the  Pluedo  has  done  nothing  to  convince  me  on  that  point,  nor  have  I 
met  with  any  reasoning,  apart  firom  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  that 
could  convince  me.  I  have  no  hope  of  heaven,  except  that  which  is 
derived  from  what  the  Saviour  has  done  for  lost  sinners :  a  hope  founded 
solely  on  His  atonement,  His  merit,  and  His  intercession.  I  can  adopt 
as  all  my  faith  and  hope  what  my  venerable  preceptor,  Dr.  Alexander,  is 
understood  to  have  expressed  in  his  last  moments,  as  constituting  the 
whole  of  his  theology :  '  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners ; '  and 
although  I  shall  be  compelled  to  mingle  with  this  (but  isx  more  than  he) 
the  language  which  our  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  uttered  in  his 
dying  moments :  *  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief,'  yet  stiU 
this  U  WlJ  fedth,  and  this  U  my  hope.  I  have  no  other.  I  desire  no 
other."  W.  H.  J- 


THE  POSITIVISTS:    "DETERMINISM"  AND  THE  SOCIAL 
RIGHT  OF  PUNISHMENT. 

Tbb  word  "  Determinism  '*  has  of  late  obtained  its  letters  of  naturaliza- 
tion in  the  language  of  philosophy,  thanks  to  the  endeavours  of  Messrs. 
Bnchner,  Molesohott,  Littre,  and  John  Stuart  Mill;  it  expresses  a  state 
of  things  towards  which  these  gentlemen  fondly  hope  that  the  hunum 
rsee  is  quiekly  advancing,  namely,  the  recognition  that  there  is  no  free- 
willy  no  responsiUHtyy  and  no  morality.  According  to  them,  our  actions 
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are  fatally  determined^  and  we  oan  no  more  avoid  being  thierefly 
mnrderers,  or  liars,  than  a  tree  can  avoid  being  bent  in  a  certun  direc- 
tion, or  a  stream  flowing  down  a  mountain  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  gravity.  After  explaining  the  concatenation  of  physical  laws  and  their 
interdependence,  it  remained  for  the  materialists  of  the  present  day  to 
prove  that  virtue  is  a  kind  of  efflorescence,  or  final  result,  of  these  laws ; 
the  task  was  an  attractive  one,  and  they  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  it. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  briefly  state,  as  dearly  as  we  can,  the  new 
theories  put  forth  by  the  leaders  of  the  positivist  school  of  philosophy: 
we  shall  then  say  a  few  words  about  their  necessary  consequences. 

What  we  call  generally  the  to  ill,  we  are  told,  is  only  one  of  the  occult 
causes  under  which  we  conceal  our  ignorance.  If  the  word  has  any 
signification,  it  expresses  a  certain  mode  of  the  reflex  actions,  aoeompanied 
by  a  certain  degree  of  sensation.  "  Good  *'  and  '*  evil "  are  nothing  else, 
after  all,  but  what  is  favourable  or  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  our 
species  at  a  certain  given  time.  When  we  speak  of  them,  we  must  be 
understood  to  mean,  not  moral,  but  scientific  qualificationB  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  modes  of  classifying  these  phenomena,  according  as 
they  help  on  the  progress  of  civilization  or  retard  it.  By  this  ingenionB 
and  rather  off-hand  way  of  forcing  into  the  groove  of  positive  science 
facts  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Messrs.  Moleschott,  Littre,  and 
their  friends  eliminate  at  once  from  human  life  causality,  the  sense  of 
moral  good,  obligation,  and  responsibility,  which  become  absorbed  by 
physical  necessity  as  by  a  terrible  agent  whose  force  is  iiresistible,— a 
tyrant  whose  yoke  cannot  be  broken.  In  the  complicated  mechanism 
which  constitutes  the  series  of  phenomena,  liberty  is  a  useless  element. 
Let  us  fling  it  ruthlessly  aside. 

All  these  theories  are  regarded  by  many  as  very  fine ;  but  look  for  a 
moment  at  one  or  two  of  their  results.  If  there  be  no  moral  responsibility, 
can  there  be  any  social  one  ?  Are  our  judges,  our  magistrates,  oxur  courts 
of  law,  right  in  establishing  and  enforcing  a  system  of  repression,  when 
the  persons  against  whom  that  repression  ought  to  be  applied  are  merely 
clever  pieces  of  irresponsible  machinery  ?  The  materialists  do  not  shriuk 
from  the  consequences  of  their  system ;  nay,  they  endeavour  to  vulgarize 
them,  and  to  introduce  a  new  kind  of  philanthropy,  by  virtue  of  which 
every  act,  however  injurious,  however  immoral,  shall  be  accepted  as  the 
legitimate  expression  of  universal  necessity.  It  is  easy  to  see  both  how 
the  Divine  law  of  forgiveness  may  thus  be  insidiously  distorted,  and  how 
easily  such  a  theory  can  be  rendered  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude.  Moliore,  whose  plays  are  so  pregnant  with  common  sense 
and  TTiftTima  of  every-day  wisdom,  makes  one  of  his  personages  fifty* 
**  One  has  only  to  commit  all  imaginable  crimes,  deceive,  steal,  murder, 
and  say,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  '  one  is  driven  to  it  by  one's  destiny. 
This  remark,  which  is  made  ironically,  is  the  serious  behef  of  madmen 
who  call  themselves  **  philosophers  "  and  who  really  seem  to  think  that 
they  will  be  able  to  destroy  the  moral  order  by  which  God  roles  the 
universe.  We  say  "  madmen; "  since  the  first  result  of  the  doctrines  we 
have  endeavoured  to  state  would  evidently  be  to  transform  society  mto 
a  kind  of  huge  Bedlam  or  lunatic  asylimi.  For  if  an  individual  is  boiB 
with  A  vicious  organizationi  whiph  prompts  him  to  cut  his  neighbour  0 
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iluoAi,  or  to  rob  him  of  hifl  property,  what  di£Ferenoe  is  there  between 
him  and  one  of  those  nnfortonate  ereatores  whom  we  treat  hygienioally 
as  iiresponsible  ?  Where  is  his  free-will?  Mo$t  criminals,  it  is  coolly 
asserted,  are  worthy  rather  of  pity  than  of  contempt.  Notice  the 
e^thet  **  most ;  '*  it  is  a  limitation  which  we  cannot  aeoopt,  and  our 
adrexBaries  are  not  justified  in  thns  reserving  a  saving  clause  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  frUal  consequences  of  their  theories. 

Some  PositiyistB  conclude  that  the  whole  system  of  our  penal  laws 
most,  of  course,  be  revised  and  frmdamentally  modified ;  others,  more 
logical,  simply  recommend  us  to  do  away  with  all  penalties  whateyer. 
When  we  tell  them  that  a  thief  or  a  murderer  violates  social  order,  they 
ask  us  what  that  order  is,  and  what  relation  the  order  we  allude  to 
estaUishes  between  a  puniidmient  which  is  probably  ui^nst,  and  a  crime 
existing  certainly  in  our  imagination  alone  ?  We  talk  of  intimidation ; 
but  ean  we  hope  to  intimidate  him  whose  crime  is  the  direct  result  either 
of  the  passion  whieh  huxries  him  along,  or  of  a  yidous  organization  ?  As 
for  coneeting  the  criminal,  that  is  quite  hopeless ;  we  may  fancy  him  to 
have  amended,  because  passion  has  momentarily  ceased  whispering  its 
soggestions  into  his  ear;  but  let  the  "detennining*'  causes  which 
urged  hhn  to  his  first  crime  recur  once  more  without  any  hindrance,  he 
will  yield  to  them  inevitably,  and  the  desire  of  avenging  himself  upon 
society  will  add  a  further  stimulant.  From  all  this  tissue  of  sophistry 
one  conclusion  naturally  results,  namely,  that  the  blood  of  murderert 
thid  by  human  ju$Hce  caUafor  vengeance  ae  much  at  leaet  ae  that  of 
their  tinfortunaie  vietime  I  Our  readers  might  suppose  that  we  are 
drawing  this  inference  ourselyes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cThibiting  the 
absurdity  of  the  opinion  under  consideration ;  but  M.  Moleschott  says 
quite  as  muoh,  when,  comparing  the  murderer  vrith  the  tribunal  assembled 
to  judge  him,  he  exclaims,  "  What  relation  is  there  between  the  indi- 
vidual blinded  by  passion  who  commits  a  murder,  and  the  calm  action 
of  a  tribunal  which,  without  obtaining  any  moral  advantage  whatever, 
avenges  itself  of  a  crime  by  inflicting  death  ?  " 

If  these  strange  principles  were  practically  applied,  it  is  evident  that 
society  could  not  live  for  twenty-four  hours;  accordingly,  our  Positivist  sages 
would  cany  on,  provisionally  at  least,  the  present  state  of  things ;  the 
only  difference  beiog  that  they  substitute  fresh  names  in  the  place  of 
those  to  which  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed.  The  right  of  punish- 
ment, they  say,  arises  from  necessity ;  the  principle  of  right  is  that  sense 
of  self-preservation  which  oharacteiiEes  our  species.  A  man  must  be 
suppressed  (1)  not  as  guilty,  but  as  an  obstacle.  Evil  being  a  natural 
phenomenon,  the  evil-doer  must  be  treated  like  an  unfruitfol  plant,  which 
we  prune,  or  even  pluck  out  of  the  ground,  in  certain  cases. 

The  champions  of  the  new  ideas  are  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to 
reconcile  their  views  with  the  claims  of  society.  **  I  am  a  Determinist," 
said  one  of  them  on  a  recent  occasion ;  "  but  I  maintain  that  although 
iiresponsible  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  man  is  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  the  sooiety  in  the  midst  of  which  he  Uves.''  Now,  when  we 
are  told  that,  by  virtue  of  our  Christian  principles,  God  and  society  are 
two  abstract  beings  eager  for  blood  and  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
baye  we  not  a  right  to  reply,  that  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  barbarous 
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to  preserve  penalty  when  enlpability  has  dlBsppeared  ?  The  eonehsion 
cannot  be  avoided:  where  moral  responsibiHty  does  not  exist,  soeial 
responsibility  is  abominable.  If  you  tell  me  that  sodety  obeys  the  law 
of  self-preservation,  I  shall  answer,  that  if  there  is  no  good  and  no  eril, 
per  «0,  you  cannot  possibly  jndge  of  the  eases  in  whidh  pnnishment 
becomes  necessary.  Who  will  dedde  absolutely  whether  society  is  or  is 
not  imperilled  ?  Who  will  be  clever  enough,  judicious  enough,  impartisl 
enough,  to  define  what  is  favourable  or  contrary  to  the  requirements  of 
the  species  at  any  given  moment?  The  criterion  fails  completely;  for, 
in  accordance  with  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  Poeitivists,  the 
very  fact  which  is  now  a  crime  might  have  been  under  opposite  oirenm- 
etances  a  meritorious  act.  If  there  be  no  original  distinction  between 
good  and  evil,  if  ''historical  appreciations*'  are  the  only  element  we 
have  to  decide  by  in  criminal  cases,  clearly  responsibility  is  nothing  else 
but  the  confiscation  of  the  fteedom  of  the  feeble  for  the  benefit  of  sodsl 
order ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  might  becomes  right. 

These  self-styled  "  advanced  liberals "  have  often  described  them- 
selves as  the  stoutest  upholders  of  the  dignity  of  man,  and  of  his 
position  in  this  world  as  a  being  endowed  with  thought  and  consdciu- 
ness ;  but  we  earnestly  ask,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  theory  whioh 
treats  man  as  a  stone,  a  branch  of  a  tree, — any  obstacle  {brown  across 
the  track  of  civilization,  and  the  removal  of  which  is  indispensable  ?  The 
stone,  the  branch,  does  not  suffer,  whereas  man  does ;  and  that  is  pre- 
oisely  where  the  difiBiculty  lies.  Is  it  fair  that  man  should  thus  be  treated, 
because  his  views  on  civilization  and  progress  do  not  agree  with  yours? 
Ton  pretend  that  you  are  the  embodiment  of  social  requirements.  Where 
are  your  credentials  ?  The  only  alternative  remaining  is,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  assimilate  criminals  with  lunatics,  and  to  build  a 
gigantic  Bedlam  for  the  benefit  of  society ;  but  is  that  philanthropy? 

M.  Littre*s  views  on  the  principle  of  justice  are  worth  quoting  here,  if 
it  were  only  to  show  clearly  to  what  an  amount  of  absurdity  a  man  can 
be  led  who  approaches  a  subject  with  conclusions  previously  formed  and 
ideas  irrevocably  settled,  ^e  leader  of  French  Positivism,  putting  a 
merely  intellectual  principle  on  the  same  level  with  a  moral  one,  says  that 
the  perception  of  the  equality  of  two  triangles  is  exactly  identical  with 
the  perception  of  the  equality  of  two  men.  The  slightest  amount  of 
thought  cannot  fail  to  show  that  these  two  equations  belong  to  two  dis- 
tinct orders  of  things,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  them  fairly 
with  each  other.  There  you  have  a  question  appealing  solely  to  the 
intellect ;  here  the  moral  feeling  is  called  into  play, — ^the  discrimination 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  what  is  lawfdl  and  what  is  ilHeii 
The  respect  of  human  personality,  the  obligation  incumbent  upon  ub  of 
observing  that  respect,  and  of  compelling  others  to  do  so,  the  idea  of  a 
guarantee  protective  of  man's  fireedom, — all  these  data  are  not  explained 
by  the  Positivist  hypothesis,  and  yet  no  solution  of  the  problem  can  be 
given,  so  long  as  the  preliminary  definitions  remain  ignored.  If  every- 
thing has  begun  by  a  notion  of  equality,  if  all  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual problems  rest  upon  an  equation,  we  still  insist  upon  knowing  at 
what  precise  moment,  and  by  what  miracle,  the  obligatory  respect  of 
human  dignity  and  the  necessary  guarantee  of  free  personality  have  crept 
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inko  thai  malhematieal  fommla.  So  true  it  is  that  religion  alone  sap- 
plies  US  with  an  answer  to  the  solemn  qnestion ;  and  thaft  it  would  be  fiur 
better,  fiff  wiser,  to  accept  the  conolnsions  given  by  the  Word  of  Gk>d| 
than  to  look  for  them  in  the  fond  dreams  of  self-styled  philosophers  who 
esteem  nothing  beyond  the  compass  of  their  own  weak  nnderstanding. 

One  of  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  above  referred,  M.  Litire,  is  better 
than  his  doctrines ;  his  logic  utterly  breaks  down,  and  we  are  extremely 
^ad  that  it  does  so.  "  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  question,**  says 
he,  *<  whether  we  admit  metaphysical  liberty,  or  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  conclusions  of  Determinism,  it  remains  still  indubitable 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  society  has  aright 
to  proceed  against  malefactors."  This  assertion  is  dear  enough,  but  it 
involves  a  dereliction  of  principle.  If  society  enjoys  the  right  thus 
daimed,  the  malefactor  must  have  dehberately  and  knowingly  violated 
tiie  law ;  there  is  no  possible  alternative  to  this :  when  you  persist  in 
asserting  that  man  is  nothing  else  but  a  clever  assemblage  of  mechani- 
eal  forces,  you  are  driven  to  the  obHgation  of  treating  him  as  a 
hinatie. 

The  progress  lately  made  by  materialist  teaching,  and  the  unflagging 
seal  with  idiichspeoulatistsof  thissdiool  spread  their  pernicious  doctrines, 
have  led  us  to  think  that  the  foregoing  fewwOrds  on  "Determinism" 
would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  It  is  never  superfluous  to 
submit  to  careful  discussion  the  cardinal  prindples  upon  which  society 
rests;  and  xrhen  we  see  thinkers  enjoying  an  amount  of  popularity 
wbieh  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny,  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  barriers 
raised  by  religion  against  corruption  and  moral  death,  it  behoves  us  to 
consider  seriondy  and  tiioughtfnlly  whether  we  have  done  our  best  to 
keep  up  these  barriers ;  or  whether  we  have  left  a  weak  link  in  our  chain 
of  argumentation,  an  assailable  point  in  our  line  of  defence.  Thus  the 
veiy  activity  of  the  Podtivists  may  have  the  good  effect  of  awakening 
the  champions  of  the  truth  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  fresh  and 
eonibined  energy. 

G.  M. 


THE  AFPBOACHING  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS  AGBOSS  THE  SUN'S 

DISC. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  Sun  to  the 
planetary  bodies  which  revolve  around  it,  so  it  is  imposdble  to  over- 
iBie  the  importance  in  a  soientiflo  point  of  view  of  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the  Sun  itself.  To  the 
nntutored  diild  of  nature,  the  orb  at  the  centre  of  our  System  appears 
to  exist  almost  excludvely  for  the  benefit  of  our  world ;  we  now 
Imow  that  it  is  £&r  otherwise.  Ck)pious  as  is  the  flow  of  physical  energy 
which  readies  us  through  its  instrumentality,  it  is  less  than  the  two 
thousand  millionth  part  of  that  which  issues  from  it.  In  flAot,  the  force 
expended  by  the  Sun  looks  like  prodigality;  perhaps  not  one  part  in 
five  hundred  millions  is  utilized  in  our  System,  including  in  this  term 
sH  the  planets  and  satellites  belonghig  to  it,-:-the  other  four  hundred 
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and  ninety-nine  millions  appear  to  mn  waste.  Impressions  of  this  kind 
are  probably  due,  however,  to  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
oonstitntion  and  requirements  of  the  oniyerse.  This  enormous  reser- 
voir of  natural  forces  is  under  the  control  of  Him  who  doeth  **  all  things 
well,**  and  doubtless  has  its  appointed  work  to  do  in  the  boundless  space 
around  us«  Sublime  as  it  is,  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  only  one  of  countless 
millions  produced  by  the  same  creative  Word,  and  bound  together  in 
intimate  relationship. 

To  know  the  magnitude  of  the  Sun,  and  the  greatness  of  the  enei^;y  of 
which  it  is  the  source,  we  must  know  its  distance.  The  simplest  con- 
siderations show  us  that  this  is  about  a  hundred  and  eight  times  his 
diameter.  When  high  in  the  heavens,  without  any  well-known  inter- 
vening object  to  compare  with  it,  we  greatly  undeirate  its  size;  when 
near  the  horizon,  and  we  find  that  its  disc  looks  as  large  as  a  building 
fifty  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high  at  two  miles*  distance,  and  that  it  is 
very  much  further  away  than  that  building,  we  begin  to  take  in  the 
thought  that  it  must  be  a  grand  as  well  as  a  glorious  object.  Thus  far 
the  ancient  geometers  could  easily  reach :  they  knew  as  well  as  we  do, 
though  not  with  exactly  the  same  precision,  that  if  they  could  find  the 
Sun*s  distance  they  had  only  to  take  about  one  hundredth  part  of  that 
distance  to  find  its  diameter ;  or  if  they  could  by  any  other  means  ascertain 
its  diameter,  they  had  only  to  multiply  that  measurement  one  hundred 
times  to  find  its  distance. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  the  crude  guesses  which  were  made  in 
former  days  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  want  of 
instrumental  means,  and  especially  of  the  precision  afforded  to  modem 
instruments  by  the  telescope  and  ndcroscope,  presented  insuperable 
obstacles.  Attempts  were  made,  again  and  again,  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty by  theories  which,  in  themselves  utterly  baseless,  only  tended  to 
delude  those  who  accepted  them.  Pythagoras,  according  to  his  doctrine 
of  harmonic  proportions,  supposed  that  the  Sun  was  three  times  as  £u- 
from  the  earth  as  the  moon.  Aristarchus,  of  Samos,  about  the  year 
264  B.C.,  found  that  the  parallax  did  not  exceed  three  minutes,  so  that 
the  Sun's  distance  is  more  than  eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  semi- 
diameters  of  the  earth.  Two  hundred  years  later,  Posidonius  reckoned 
it  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  semi-diameters  of  the 
earth;  the  actual  measurement  being  somewhere  about  twenty-three 
thousand  send-diameters.  But  this  conclusion  of  Ricdoli  from  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  very  questionable.  Pliny  thought  that  the  Sun*s  distance 
was  twelve  times  that  of  the  moon,  since  its  revolution  was  twelve  times 
as  long.  He  might  have  known  that  its  revolution  is  thirteen  times  as 
long ;  but  he  had  no  means  of  deducing  the  correct  inference  from  this, — 
that  if  the  Sun  and  moon  were  small  compared  with  the  earth,  and 
revolved  round  it,  the  distance  of  the  Sun  would  be  five  and  a  half  times 
the  distance  of  the  moon ;  and,  as  they  appear  to  us  about  the  same  size, 
its  diameter  would  be  five  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  moon, 
and  its  size  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  times  that  of  the  moon. 

Aristarchus  employed  an  ingenious  method  for  comparing  the  distance 
of  the  Sun  with  that  of  the  moon,  which  might  have  been  of  some  value 
if  we  bad  any  means  of  knowing  from  observation  the  exact  moment 
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whm  the  latter  is  in  qnadraiorey  that  is,  when  its  fonn  is  an  ezaoi 
semidrele.    He  knew    that  the  moon's  shape  is  globular,  that  she 
dfirires  aQ  her  fi^t  from  the  Smi,  that  the  illmninated  hemisphere  is 
that  which  Cues  the  Sim,  that  the  bonndary  of  lig^t  and  darkness  is  a 
drele  perpendicnhur  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Son  and  moon, 
that  when  the  plane  of  this  bomidaiy  is  in  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
the  earth  and  moon,  the  latter  appears  to  ns  exactly  semidrcolar,  and 
that  the  lines  joining  the  centres  of  the  Son,  earth,  and  moon,  would 
then  form  a  xi^t-angled  triangle,  with  the  right  angle  at  the  moon. 
U  st  that  moment  we  could  measure  very  accurately  the  angular  distance 
of  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  moon,  we  should  have  one  of  the  acute 
angles  of  this  triangle,  the  angle  at  the  earth,  and  its  defect  from  a  right 
Uij^e would  be  the  angle  at  the  Sun;   and  very  simple  geometrical 
eonaiderations  would  give  us  the  Sun's  distance  compared  with  that  of 
the  moon.    Unfortunately  for  this  method,  the  moment  of  quadrature 
csnnot  be  precisely  observed ;  and,  if  it  could,  the  quantity  we  are  in 
search  o(  the  angle  at  the  Sun,  which  is  not  more  than  nine  minutes,  is 
so  small,  that  a  very  slight  error  in  an  observation  of  the  other  angle 
would  seriously  impair  the  calculation.    A  glance  at  the  moon  through 
a  teleecope,  towards  the   end  of  the   first   quarter,    shows  us  in  a 
moment  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  find  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  the  instant  when  the  boundary  line  appears  to  us  straight,— 
it  is  a  zig-zac;  path,  broken  and  interrupted  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
moon's  surfiiboe.  By  this  method  it  was  simply  shown  that  the  Sun's  paral- 
lax does  not  exceed'  half  a  minute :  we  now  know  that  it  is  less  than 
one-third  of  this  quantity. 

Ptolemy,  in  order  to  determine  the  problem,  compared  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the  moon,  measured  by  means 
of  a  lunar  eclipse,  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  This  method  might 
be  of  some  avail  if  the  Sun's  distance  were  not  prodigiously  great  in 
oomparison  with  the  moon's.  In  this  way  he  concluded  that  the  distance 
of  the  Sun  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  times  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  earth  :  we  have  already  stated  that  it  is  in  reality  about  twenty- 
three  thousand  times. 

Kepler  was  the  first  to  furnish  the  mode  of  attacking  the  question  with 
any  hope  of  success.  His  third  Law  shows  us  that  if  we  can  find  the 
di&lance  of  any  two  bodies  in  our  system  at  any  moment,  we  can  find 
the  relative  distances  of  all  the  others.  The  moon  is  too  near  the  earth, 
and  too  much  influenced  by  it,  to  make  her  distance  from  us  a  base-line 
for  the  triangular  measurement  of  our  system,  on  this  principle ;  but  our 
next  neighbours  on  either  side,  Venus  and  Mars,  are  available.  Mars, 
when  in  opposition  to  the  Sun,  and  therefore  nearest  to  us,  is  only  about 
half  as  far  away  as  the  Sun  is.  In  this  position  it  is  on  the  meridian  at 
midnight,  and  thus  most  favourably  situate  for  observation. 

A  comparison  of  the  meridian  altitudes,  made  at  two  observatories 
near  the  same  longitude,  but  widely  apart  in  latitude,  gives  us  the  means 
of  ascertaining  how  much  the  distance  of  the  planet  exceeds  the  distance 
between  the  observatories.  The  Royal  Observatories  of  Greenwich  and  the 
Cape  of  Oood  Hope  are  very  conveniently  located  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  meridian  observations  of  Mars  made  at  these  places, 
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near  the  oppontion,  hM  giyen  a  valiuble  detennination  of  ihe  parallax 
of  the  planet,  and  thenoe  that  of  the  Son.  Indeed,  by  Buitable  obser- 
TationB  of  Mais  made  at  a  single  obBervatozy,  without  xeferenoe  to 
any  other,  its  distance  may  be  obtained  with  considerable  aoenniey. 
Suppose  the  planet  near  enough  to  a  fixed  star  to  admit  of  mioxometrical 
comparison, — ^and  there  is  hardly  ever  any  difficulty  in  finding  a  soitabls 
star  in  its  neighbourhood.  Carefully  compare  the  relative  pontion  of 
the  two  bodies  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  in 
other  words,  as  soon  alter  rising  as  convenient,  and  again  as  far  as  is 
practicable  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  or  not  long  before  setting.  This 
can  be  done  by  using  an  equatorially-mounted  telescope,  placing  several 
spider-lines  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  in  the  direction  of  hour-droles, 
fixing  the  instrument  a  little  in  advance  of  the  objects,  and  carefully 
observing  the  times  of  their  crossing  the  spider-lines, — ^thus  determining 
the  difference  of  their  right  ascensions.  It  will  be  found,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  observations,  that,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  motion  of  the 
planet  in  the  interval,  it  crosses  the  wire,  relatively  to  the  star,  sooner 
be^re  setting  than  after  rising.  These  observations  can  be  repeated 
on  several  nights  before  and  after  the  opposition,  and  several  times  on 
each  ni^t,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  mean  result,  and  they  furnish  excellent 
materials  for  a  determination  of  the  planet's  horizontal  parallax,  conse- 
quently of  the  Sun's ;  the  sine  of  the  Sun's  horizontal  parallax  being 
nothing  else  than  the  ratio  of  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  the  Sun's  distance. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  value  of  the  Son's  parallax 
deduced  from  observations  of  Mars,  appears  now  to  be  nearer  the  trath 
than  the  celebrated  determination  of  Encke  from  a  discussion  of  all  the 
observations  of  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1761  and  1769. 

As  Venus,  when  in  conjunction,  or  between  the  earth  and  Sun,  is  little 
more  than  half  as  far  from  the  earth  as  Mars  in  opposition,  it  is  natnral 
to  expect  that  its  distance  from  us  may  be  obtained  more  aceorately 
than  that  of  Mars.  The  difficulty  is  that  Venus  is  then  quite  dose  to  the 
Sun,  and  though  it  has  often  been  seen,  even  at  the  moment  of  con- 
junction, by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  telescope,  as  avery  thin  crescent,  no 
fixed  star  in  its  line  of  motion  can  endure  the  blase  of  our  luminary 
when  thus  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  We  are  left  therefore  with- 
out the  means  of  detecting  the  planet's  parallactic  change  of  place  by 
comparison  with  a  fixed  star  near  to  it,  the  method  which  has  been 
found  available  in  the  case  of  Mars.  The  matter  would  have  been  very 
different  had  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Venue  been  more  nearly  in  the 
same  plane.  They  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  between  three  and  four 
degrees.  Had  the  inclination  not  exceeded  six  minutes,  Venus  would 
at  every  conjunction  have  passed  directly  between  the  earth  and  the 
Sun,  and  we  should  have  had  a  transit  of  it  every  nineteen  months. 
Inclined  as  the  orbits  actually  are,  the  transits  are  few  and  far  between. 
They  can  only  take  place  when  the  planet  is  in  or  near  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  at  the  time  of  conjunction.  It  passes  through  the  plane  of 
the  earth's  orbit  twice  during  each  revolution  round  the  Sun,  in  its 
ascending  and  descending  nodes  as  they  are  called;  but  ^e  times  are 
rare  when  it  is  then  in  coxqunotion  with  the  Sun.  The  phenomenon 
oocunwd  twice  in  the  last  eentniy,  June  6th,  1761|  and  Jtme  8rdt 
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lad  will  ooonr  iwiee  in  the  preieni  oeutaxy,  Deeeinber  9ih,  1874,  and 
December  6Ui,  1882. 

These  phenomena  offer  minsnal  advantages  for  obserring  the 
panJlao^  displaeement  of  the  planet  Yenns  on  the  Sim's  disc  aooording 
to  the  part  of  the  earth's  snrfooe  from  which  it  is  viewed.  One  of  the 
simpleet  methods  of  effecting  this  was  suggested  by  Halley.  It  consists 
in  obsernng  the  times  of  ingress  and  egress  from  carefdUy-selected 
points  where  both  are  visible :  these,  with  the  known  relative  motion  of 
the  planet  and  Son,  enable  ns  to  ascertain  the  exact  chord  of  the  Sun's 
dreolar  disc  traversed  by  the  planet,  as  seen  from  these  points ;  and,  by 
a  eoanparison  of  these  chords,  the  displacement  of  the  planet,  consequent 
on  the  point  of  observation,  zoay  be  determined,  and  thence  the  Bun's 
horixantal  panJlax.  Those  places  are  of  course  selected  for  the  observa- 
tkmB,  as  far  as  practicable,  which  give  the  greatest  amount  of  displace- 
mentin  o^iofiite  directions.  Even  a  comparison  of  the  times  of  ingress  or 
egrees,  as  observed  from  suitable  points,  will  furnish  valuable  data, 
provided  the  positions  of  those  points  on  the  earth's  surface  be  accurately 
known.  It  wiU  readOy  occur  to  the  reader  that  photography  may  be 
ntOixed  in  this  delicate  investigation.  Preparations  are  in  progress  for 
making  instantaneous  Sun«pictures  of  the  Sun  and  planet  at  short 
intervala  during  the  progress  of  the  approaching  transit,  which  will 
admit  of  accurate  measurement  at  any  subsequent  time,  and  thus,  so  to 
speak,  perpetuate  the  phenomenon. 

The  Sun's  declination,  during  this  transit,  changes  from  22<*  48^  ^"  to 
2S*  49^  44^^  south ;  consequently  the  regions  within  23*  of  the  South  Pole 
linen  eigoy  perpetual  day;  and,  roug^y  speaking,  the  passage  of  the 
I^anet  across  the  Sun's  disc  will  be  visible  at  any  point  within  the 
Antaretic  Cirde.  It  would  be  desirable  to  occupy  stations  in  these 
Tef^aaoBy  provided  they  were  accessible  and  habitable.  A  moment's 
eonsideration  will  show  that  at  some  of  them  the  observer  would  be 
earned  ak>ng  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
Venufl  moves  round  the  Sim,  and  the  duration  of  the  transit  would  bo 
lengthened  ;  at  others  the  motion  of  the  observer  would  be  opposite  to 
that  of  V«ms,  and  the  duration  would  be  shortened.  The  difference  of 
the  times  of  duration,  on  this  accoimt  alone,  would  furnish  valuable  data 
ioft  finding  the  Sun's  distance.  But  to  reach  such  high  southern  latitudes 
involves  serious  risks. 

At  first  external  contact,  or  when  the  planet  begins  to  estter  upon  the 
Bun's  disc,  the  Sun  will  be  right  over  the  parallel  of  28*  south  latitude  at 
a  point  very  near  the  western  coast  of  Australia,  and  there  the  phenomenon 
begins  at  1^  45*  58*,  Qreenwich  mean  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
of  next  December.  Of  course  it  will  at  that  place  be  noon.  The 
iUimdnated  hemisphere  of  the  earth  will  then  comprehend  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Chinese  Empire,  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  a  part  of  Hindostan.  At  the  first  internal  contact,  or  just 
at  the  moment  when  Venus  is  entirely  on  the  disc  of  the  Sun,  it  will  be 
over  the  point  whose  east  longitude  is  144*,  still  on  the  same  parallel,  and 
the  Greenwich  time— noon  there— wiU  be  2^  15-  24*.  A  littie  more  of 
HIndoekan  will  then  have  ooxne  into  the  sun-light.    The  lask  internal 
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oontaot,  as  seen  from  that  point  on  the  soriiMse  of  the  earth  where  the  Son 
18  vertical,  takes  place  at  5^  57"  26*,  Greenwich  time ;  this  point  is  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  near  89«  east  longitade.  A  great  part  of  Africa;,  and  a 
very  small  part  of  Enrope,  will  then  have  tamed  toward  the  Snn,  and 
the  phenomenon  will  still  he  visible  from  every  part  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  thronghont  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia.  At  the 
last  contact  the  Snn  will  be  vertical  at  a  point  in  the  Indian  Ocean  whose 
latitude  is  28^  sontb,  and  east  longitade  81*.  Seen  from  this  point  the 
closing  phase  of  this  rare  phenomenon  occurs  at  6^  26"  54%  Qieenwich 
mean  time,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  December.  The  son  will 
then  have  risen  on  Sicily  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  will  be  still 
ten  degrees  high  in  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  still  higher 
on  the  southern.  It  will  be  noon  in  Ceylon,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  before  noon  in  Eergnelen*s  Land.  At  the  last  mentioned  place  the 
Sun  will  have  an  altitude  of  more  than  20»  when  the  phenomenon  begins ; 
and  it,  as  well  as  New  Zealand,  will  be  a  very  important  station  for 
witnessing  the  entire  transit. 

The  Astronomer  Boyal  has  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Astronomioal 
Society  that  five  stations  have  been  selected  for  the  observations  on  the 
ingress  and  egress ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with  suggestions  by  Mr. 
De-la-Bue  and  Mr.  Proctor,  a  photographic  observation  would  be  made 
in  Northern  India,  for  which  purpose  the  necessary  instruments  had 
been  sent  out.  He  also  stated  that  representations  had  some  years  ago 
been  made  to  the  French  Government  regarding  the  employment  of 
Marquesas  Island  as  a  post  of  observation,  but  that  the  war  with  Germany 
had  interrupted  the  correspondence  on  the  subject.  In  the  Sandwich 
group  he  had  proposed  to  add  two  subsidiary  stations.  He  observed  that 
.  the  chain  of  the  Eerguelen  Islands  extended  over  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles ; 
tliere  was  a  landing-place  discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  called  Christmas 
Harbour,  which  would  answer  well.  The  United  States  Govanmient 
would  probably  take  a  station  to  the  south-east  of  this,  near  Whisli^  Bay« 
on  Heard's  Island.  He  also  announced  that  H.M.S.  *'  Challenger  "  had 
orders  on  leaving  Bahia  to  go  to  the  Kerguelen  Islands  in  order  to  obtain 
information.  But  the  determining  of  the  most  promising  stations  was 
not  the  only  question  at  issue.  The  parts  best  suited  for  observers 
might  be  practically  inaccessible;  and  moreover,  the  consideration 
how  the  visitors  were  to  Uve  there  was  of  no  Httie  importance.  Besides 
the  British  stations,  he  added,  the  United  States  would  probably  establish 
eight,  France  five,  and  Germany  four. 

Thus  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  wiU  be  done  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  In  the  Northern,  Russia  is  determined  nobly  to  do  her 
duty.  Circumstances,  such  as  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  over  which  man 
has  no  control,  may  render  some  of  the  expeditions  a  failure,  but  among 
a  large  number,  judioiously  distributed,  the  probabilities  of  success 
amount  almost  to  a  certainty. 

In  any  case  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  We  are  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  this  phenomenon  for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We  have  alluded 
to  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  planet  Mars ;  and  science  has 
famished  other  resources.  (Hven  the  Sun's  distanoe,  we  can  find  his 
mass  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  known  that  the 
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Bun's  mass  and  distance  have  a  very  peioepiibld  influence  on  the  rela- 
tive motion  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  Observation  gives  us  the 
exact  amonnt  of  certain  inequalities  in  the  moon's  motion.  Newton's 
grand  discovery  of  the  theory  of  attraction  connects  these  inequalities 
with  the  znass  and  distance  of  the  Sun ;  so  that  knowing  the  one  we  are 
able  to  find  the  other.  Hansen,  by  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
Greenwich  observations  of  the  moon,  deduced  for  the  value  of  the  Sun's 
parallax  S^'-OISO,  which  seems,  undoubtedly,  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Encke's  computation.  The  mean  of  the  results  obtained  by  three 
investigators  from  observations  of  Mars  gives  8''*921,  a  remarkable  con- 
fiimaiion  of  the  former.  But  we  have  one  still  more  noteworthy,  if 
possible.  It  has  been  ascertained,  by  observations  of  the  edipses  of 
Jupiter's  sateDites,  that  light  requires  upwards  of  8",  13*,  to  travel  from 
the  Sun  to  us,  when  at  his  mean  distance :  hence,  as  that  distance  was 
supposed  to  be  ninety-five  millions  of  mfles,  it  was  inferred  that  light 
travels  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a 
second.  Inconceivable  as  is  this  velocity,  several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  measure  it.  The  latest,  and  probably  the  best,  that  by  Fouoault, 
gives  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  three  hundred  miles  per 
second ;  considerably  less  than  the  former  estimate,  and  corresponding 
to  a  distance  of  91,400,000  miles  and  a  parallax  of  8^''942.  These  num- 
bers are  taken  firom  Proctor's  book  on  the  Sun.  The  three  lines  of  inves- 
tigation just  named,  so  very  different,  so  totally  independent,  converge 
to  nearly  the  same  point ;  giving  a  moral  certainty  that  the  result 
deduced  from  the  transits  of  Venus  of  1761  and  1769,  namely,  8'''57,  was 
not  to  be  relied  on.  Mr.  Stone,  the  present  Boyal  Astronomer  at  the 
Cape,  who  undertook  a  rediscussion  of  the  observations  made  during 
these  transits,  and  who  found  that  by  a  more  careftd  interpretation  of  the 
records  he  was  able  much  more  effectually  to  harmonize  the  observa- 
tions made  at  the  different  stations,  brou^t  out  for  the  value  of  the 
Bun's  parallax  8^*91,  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  91,780,000  miles. 
We  may  safely  say,  then,  that  the  Sun's  mean  equatorial  horizontal 
parallax  is  about  Q"'9  and  its  mean  distance  (ibout  92,000,000  miles, — 
pretty  sure  that  we  are  not  in  error,  in  the  former  statement,  to  the 
extent  of  the  tenth  of  a  second,  nor  in  the  latter  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  miles,-H>r,  say,  a  hundreth  part  of  the  distance :  and  now  we 
wait  for  the  reports  of  the  expeditions  of  next  December. 

A.  G. 
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Naples,  has  jnsi  published  in  Frenoh 
a  critiqae  of  Dr.  Stranss,  so  re- 
markable in  every  way,  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
dnoing  it  to  our  readers.  It  will, 
no  donbt,  seem  odd  that  Hegel 
should  appear  now  as  a  champion 
of  Christianity ;  bnt  so  it  is.  M. 
Vera  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  absolnte ;  according 
to  him  Hegel  is  the  greatest  thinker 
the  world  ever  saw,  not  excepting 
even  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  the 
veil  which  is  supposed  to  cover 
truth  was  destined  to  be  removed 
completely  only  when  the  suc- 
cession of  ages  brought  into  the 
world  the  Stuttgart  metaphysician. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Christianity  is 
just  now  beginning  to  be  really 
understood ;  and  if  Dr.  Strauss  has 
made  such  violent  attacks  upon 
revelation,  it  is  solely  because  he 
has  forsaken  the  paths  of  Hegelian- 
ism.  Some  students  of  contempo- 
rary philosophy  will,  no  doubt,  hold 
that  the  very  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  that  it  is  M.  Vera  who  has 
renounced  the  master's  teaching; 
whereas  Schopenhauer,  Feuerbach, 
Buge  and  Strauss  have  brought  out 
its  logical  consequences.  On  this 
point  we  do  not  mean  to  decide  at 
present ;  we  would  only  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  materialism  now 
so  fashionable,  as  exhibited  in  the 
latest  work  of  one  of  its  greatest 
upholders ;  we  would  give  an 
apology  for  Christianity  from  the 
lips  of  one  whose  doctrines  are  in 
strange  opposition  to  what  we  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and 
Master, 

The  book  of  Dr.  Strauss,  which 
has  suggested  Professor  Vera*s 
curious  pamphlet,  is  entitled,  The 
Old  and  the  New  Faith;  the  reader 
who  is  not  already  acquainted  with 
it  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  it 
is  the  most  violent  attack  upon  not 
only  Chiisiianity,  but  every  kind  of 


religion  whatever.  Before  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  Christianity  is 
what  he  calls  the  absolute  religion^ 
the  religion  of  religions,  our  He- 
gelian critic  thus  refutes  the  sweep- 
ing negaHvefiess  of  his  adversary. 
"Christianity,'*  says  Dr.  Strauss, 
''is  nothing,  less  than  nothing." 
So  far  as  civilization  is  concerned, 
the  progress  at  which  we  have 
arrived  has  been  achieved  inde- 
pendently of  Christianity,  and  in 
spite  of  it.  "  How  then,*'  we  ask, 
*'  have  we  realized  it  ?  *'  "  Through 
reason,"  answers  Strauss.  AVhat 
reason  ?  The  reason  of  humanity. 
Very  well ;  but  did  that  reason 
manifest  itself;  did  it  find  an 
embodiment  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  in  the  East,  in 
Greece,  in  Bome  ?  Or  must  wo 
rather  say  that  reason  has  had  no 
outward  nuinifestation  whatever^ 
or,  to  express  the  same  thought  in 
other  words,  that  there  is  no  reason 
in  history  ?  Now,  if  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Hindus,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Bomans,  it  exists  also  in  their 
religion ;  for  the  civil  and  religious 
histories  of  these  nations  are  quite 
inseparable.  But  if  reason  per- 
vades the  religion  of  the  people  we 
have  just  named,  it  also  pervades 
Christianity.  Consequently,  if  you 
deny  the  presence  of  reason  in 
Christianity,  you  are  likewise 
driven  to  deny  it  in  all  other  re* 
ligions,  and  in  history  besides.  It 
remains  for  you,  then,  to  account 
for  our  position  in  this  world,  and 
for  the  development  of  mankind ; 
or  rather,  the  only  logical  attitude 
of  philosophy  towards  religion  in 
genera],  and  Christianity  in  par- 
ticular, is  not  to  deny  them,  but  to 
affirm  itself  in  them  as  in  a  gone* 
rating  principle  which  is  the  ex* 
pression  of  absolute  reason. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  render 
as  clearly  as  we  could  Frofeesor 
Yera's  thought;    Hegeliamsm    Ib 
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proTerbially  dbsenrey  and  we  haye 
found  aome  diffieQlijy  in  stating  the 
line  of  argnment  adopted  by  onr 
author  in  his  refutation  of  Dr. 
StraoBS ;  bnt  enough  has  been  said, 
we  think,  to  show  that  the  fonda- 
mental  objection  to  the  theory 
explained  in  the  book  on  the  "old'* 
futh  and  the  "new"  is,  its  con- 
sidering religion  as  a  mere  accident 
in  the  world's  history. 

If  you  deny,  Professor  Vera  oon- 
tinnes,  the  ah9oluU  tc2ea  of  religion, 
you  are  obliged  to  maintain  that 
the  whole  world  is  only  a  compound 
of  accidents ;  there  will  be  no  abso- 
lute idea  of  art,  of  politics,  of 
animals,  etc;  therefore  all  these 
&eta  must  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  mere  chance.  "You  tell  me 
thai  we  may  have  in  our  mind  an 
abeohite  idea  of  Qod,  without  neces- 
sarily having  a  corresponding  one 
of  religion ;  I  affirm,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  idea  of  God  is  abso- 
lute only  so  far  as  it  is  religious,  as 
it  affirms  and  finds  its  utterance  in 
religion." 

Dr.  Strauss,  like  the  unbelievers 
of  the  last  oentuiy,  judges  Chris- 
tianity from  a  caricature  to  which 
he  is  pleased  to  give  that  name, 
and  he  opposes  to  the  so-caUed 
£uiaiicism  and  selfishness  of  Chris- 
tians the  philanthropy  of  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  Lessing,  Qoethe,  etc.  Pro- 
fessor Vera  has  no  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  best  moral  fea- 
tures of  the  infidels  whom  his  oppo- 
nent extols  so  much  were,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselyes,  the  results 
of  Gbristian  influence.  The  love  of 
mankind,  considered  in  its  union 
with  God  as  the  Source  of  all  good 
and  all  truth,  such  is  the  principle 
which  Christianity  has  efficaciously 
and  really  introduced  into  the  very 
life  and  substance  of  hbtory.  It 
has  done  so  by  the  means  of  religion, 
and  by  all  the  elements  which  con- 
stitote  religion,  such  as  the  Church 
and  public  worship.      "  If  ever 
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Gennany,"  M.  Vera  adds,  "should 
accomplish  the  author's  (Dr. 
Strausfi)  wishes,  and  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Christianity  and  of  all 
religion,  it  will,  I  believe,  remain 
thoroughly  irreligious  rather  than 
bow  before  the  gods  which  are  pro- 
posed foradorationin  this  new  book" 

The  most  singular  part  of  all  this 
is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Strauss,  directly 
overthrowing  his  own  principles, 
finds  himself  obliged  to  admit  some 
kind  of  religion ;  so  did  M.  Auguste 
Comte  before  him,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  that  arch-positivist,  M. 
littre,  although  M.  Littro  himself, 
by  proclaiming  the  worship  of 
hmnanity,  acknowledges  tacitly 
that  the  idea  of  religion,  how  rudi- 
mentary soever  you  may  take  it, 
is  a  necessartf  one.  Dr.  Strauss 
worships  the  great  atl,  as  mani- 
fested in  nine  secondary  deities : 
three  poets,  Goethe,  Lessing, 
Schiller ;  and  six  musicians.  Bach, 
Handel,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn.  If  this  pantheon  is 
erected  exclusively  in  honour  of 
Germany,  we  must  complain  of 
the  local  character  which  the  phi- 
losopher gives  to  his  religion;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  consecrated 
to  mankind  in  general,  the  number 
of  the  Dii  Minorca  is  provokingly 
limited. 

Dr.  Strauss,  alluding  to  the  death 
of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  exclaims, 
in  a  tone  of  indignation,  "  What ! 
order  an  innocent  man  to  death 
instead  of  the  guilty  t  It  is  the 
deed  of  a  barbarian ! "  Then  he 
quotes  the  notorious  expression  of 
Diderot :  "  There  is  no  good  father 
who  would  wish  to  resemble  our 
Heavenly  Father."  Professor  Vera 
does  not  refute  this  piece  of  sophis- 
try as  he  might  have  done  if  he 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  origiaal 
sin ;  but  he  blames  Dr.  Strauss  for 
ignoring  the  important  part  which 
death  plays  in  the  economy  ef  the 
universe.    He  then  goes  on  to  say : 
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*' If  some  one  were  to  come  andteU 
me  that  the  debtor  does  not  pay  what 
he  owes,  and  therefore  that  I  most 
die  in  his  stead ;  or,  again,  a  crime 
has  been  committed,  andthectimi- 
nal  has  managed  to  e6cax>e,  there- 
fore I  must  take  his  place  on  the 
scaffold,  the  judge  who  ntteredthat 
sentence  would  be  a  barbar^m,  bnt 
merely  in  the  relation  between  man 
and  man.  There  are  spheres  where 
the  innocent  and  the  non-debtor 
must  pay  for  the  guilty  and  the 
debtor,  or  rather  for  all— innocent 
as  well  as  guilty."  The  Professor 
then  goes  on  to  compare  our  Lord's 
expiatory  sacrifice  with  the  death 
of  soldiers  who  fall  for  their  coun- 
try on  the  field  of  battle,  thus  miss- 
ing the  whole  sense  of  the  doctrine 
of  Bedemption. 

It  is  a  favourite  assertion  of 
**  philosophers  "  that  faith  is  dying 
away.  We  need  scarcely  add  that 
Dr.  Strauss  re-echoes  it.  Professor 
Vera,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
very  active  faith  animating  modem 
society.  Strauss  does  not  seem  to 
have  studied  France,  England,  and 
America,  or  he  has  done  so  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  anti- 
Christian  prism.  If  he  had  ex- 
amined these  countries  with  a  more 
liberal  and  less  prejudiced  mind,  if 
he  had  lived  amongst  their  people, 
he  could  not  but  have  become 
convinced  that  Christian  life  is  far 
from  being  extinct  there,  and  that 
preaching  is  still  attended  with  the 
greatest  success.  There  may  be, 
as  there  have  been  always  and 
eveiywhere,  dull,  tedious  sermons, 
delivered  by  clergymen  not  quite 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  they 
are  saying;  but  many  others  might 
be  quoted  who  are  extremely  popular^ 
and  who  exercise  a  serious  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  their  hearers. 
Dr.StrauBS  would  haveseenal80,that 
far  from  Christianity  being  incom- 


patible with  oommeroe  and  indos- 
try,  it  is  in  societies  which  are 
Christian,  and  essentially  so,  that 
commerce  and  industry  have 
reached  their  highest  development. 
Some  people  will  say  that  it  is  ndt 
true  religion,  but  fiBaiaticism,  super- 
stition and  intolerance,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  these 
nations ;  to  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  where  the  precious  metal 
exists,  there  are  to  be  seen  the 
Gcoris,  and  that  the  presence  of 
blood  supposes  exanthemata.  If 
intolerance  and  fsmaticism  axe  rife, 
it  is  because  faith  and  Christiaa 
life  flourish  also;  and,  besides, 
although  these  nations  may  show 
much  intolerance  and  bigotin^,  they 
manifest  on  the  other  hand  much 
charity,  a  great  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  belief  of  others,  and  a 
real  love  of  humanity. 

Professor  Vera  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  new  book  of  Dr. 
Strauss  to  discuss  the  theories 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  his  refutation 
of  the  <*transfonnist"  Macy  is 
amongst  the  best  parts  of  his 
work.  The  fundamental  principle 
laid  down  in  The  Old  and  the 
New  Faith  rests  upon  indetennina- 
tion  and  accident — ^the  very  start- 
ing points  of  "  transformism ''  and 
"  evolution."  *•  Transformism," 
says  our  author,  '*  is  the  astrology 
or  the  alchemy  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  like  those  false  sciences, 
it  is  founded  upon  superficial  and 
arbitrary  analogies,  and  like  them 
also,  it  will  not  leave  in  the  history 
of  science  a  lasting  mark." 

It  is  useless  for  Dr.  Strauss,  as 
his  critic  amply  shows,  to  attempt 
a  complete  elimination  of  religion. 
"  This  world,"  says  Professor  Vera, 
''  is  a  system ;  and  in  this  system 
religion  has  its  raison  d^etre,  its 
special  and  definite  function.  You 
can  no  more  suppress  religion  than 
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yon  eaa  suppress  the  stm  or  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit.  Natnre 
and  mind  being  given,  and  being 
given  with  their  present  forms, 
eontents  and  relations,  religion  is 
equally  given  as  the  essential 
sphere,  not  only  of  the  mind,  but 
of  natnre  itself,  so  feur  as  natnre 
eiistB  for  the  mind  and  in  the 
mind,  and  vice  versfi.  In  other 
terms,  as  natnre  and  the  mind  are 
the  two  spheres  of  one  and  the 
same  idea,  one  and  the  same 
tiiong^t,  so  religion  is  an  essential 
sphere  of  that  thou^t,  and  the 
necessity  of  religion  appears  at 
whatever  point  of  view  we  place 
onrselvee.  \¥hen  we  say,  for 
instance,  that  it  is  the  dread  in- 
spired by  the  forces  of  nature  which 
has  produced  religion,  we  thereby 
admit  implicitly  the  idea  and  the 
necessity  of  religion ;  for  we 
acknowledge  that  between  dread  and 
the  forces  of  nature  there  is  a  rela- 
tion such  that  when  these  two  terms 
happen  to  meet  in  the  requii*ed 
conditions,  the  result  is  religion.*' 

Dr.  Strauss  was  clear-sighted 
enough  to  perceive  this,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  aim  he  wishes  to 
arrive  at  is  chaos,  the  disorgnnisa- 
tioii  of  the  universe ;  let  us  speak 
plainly,  he  wishes  to  carry  out 
logieaUy  the  "  transformist "  doc- 
trine to  its  legitimate  oonsequenoe. 
In  that  doctrine,  everything  is 
arbitrary  and  indeterminate, — 
the  starting  point,  the  intermediate 
positions,  and  the  final  goal.  Matter, 
lor  instance,  becomes  a  planet; 
but  why?  The  fact  is  there,  but 
according  to  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, we  can  see  no  reason  why 
matter  should  affect  the  planetary 
rather  than  any  other  form.  Again, 
the  ape  becomes  a  man.  Why? 
He  might  have  remained  an  ape ; 
or  if  he  needs  must  be  <*trans- 
fonned/'    he    might,  instead  of 


assunung  the  human  shape,  have 
taken  that  of  an  angel,  a  demon, 
or  one  of  those  imaginary  beings 
which  chaos  conceab  in  its  bosom. 
And  supposing  there  is  a  final  pur» 
pose  for  all  these  accidental  evolu- 
tions, what  is  it  ?  The  evolution- 
ists give  no  answer,  but  Dr.  Strauss 
gives  it  for  them.  The  end,  the 
purpose,  is  chaos— the  alpha  and 
omega,  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  evolutionism. 

Thus  logical,    consistent  evolu- 
tionism resembles  logical,  consist- 
ent  scepticism;    it   denies   itself, 
that    is    to    say,    it     denies     all 
evolutions,  all  necessary  and  de- 
terminate  metamorphosis.    After 
arriving  at  such  a  conclusion,  and 
obtaining  thus  an  idea  of  the  new 
system  of  cosmology  invented  by 
Dr.  Strauss,  we   confess  that  we 
are  not  astonished  at  hearing  Pro- 
fessor Vera  exclaim,  "  As  for  me, 
I  far  prefer  singing  the  Te  Deum 
and  reciting  the  Apostle's  Creed,  to 
uttering  the  author's  formula   of 
humanitarian  religion ;  and  in  like 
manner,  I  place  the  cosmogonic 
narrative  of  the  Bible  considerably 
higher  than  the  Strcmsiian  struc- 
ture, or  rather  confusion  of  the  uni- 
verse.......For  if  all  created  beings 

have  not  been  created  each  after  its 
kind,  it  follows  that  all  is  in  all,  and 
Chaos  is  the  God  of  the  world.  If 
man  does  noi  exist  as  a  species  sui 
generUf  man  and  the  reason  which 
dwells  in  man,  are  no  better  than 

the  ape What  do  I  say?  than 

the  reptile,  the  mollu£0,  the  worm.'* 

The  remarks  we  have  thus 
offered,  and  the  quotations  we  have 
made,  show  sufficiently  what  is  the 
character  of  Dr.  Strauss's  teaching, 
and  what  we  must  think  of  the  new 
faith  which  he  would  substitute 
instead  of  the  old.  Professor  Vera 
has,  we  believe,  been  very  success- 
ful in  demolishing  a  syBte2i^qm4^ 
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upon UDiyenal negations;  butwhen 
the  Hegelian  view  of  GhriBtianity  is 
offered  to  ns  as  the  only  reasonable 
alternative,  we  mnst  beg  leave  to 
differ. 

Echoes  fnym  DUtcmt  FooifalU; 
or.  The  Origin  and  Unity  of  the 
Human  Betoe.  By  the  Bev,  J. 
BoyeSt  F.8.A.  Author  of  *«  The 
EngUshman^a  Bihle^"  etc^  etc, 
London:  BodderandStoughton. — 
The  design  of  this  interesting  and 
well-written  book  is  to  maintain  the 
Soriptoral  account  of  the  origin  and 
nnity  of  the  human  race.  Every 
one  knows  that  of  late  these  sub- 
jects have  awakened  serious  in- 
terest, and  have  formed  the  topics  of 
keen  disputations.  The  picturesque 
title  of  Hr.  Boyes*  volume  fails  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  prosaic 
matters  on  which  he  has  written. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  however, 
that  he  has  brought  together  in  an 
engaging  form  much  of  the  litera- 
ture on  the  questions  considered, 
and  that  his  work  is  crowded  with 
important  truths. 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  show 
that  the  direct  .records  which 
geology  and  kindred  sciences  fur- 
nish, by  their  negative  testimony, 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  corro- 
borate, as  far  as  they  go,  the 
account  given  in  the  Bible.  If  man 
has  inhabited  the  earth  for  fifty 
thousand  years,  or  more,  where  are 
his  remains?  A  fossil  £&una  or 
flora  may  be  built  up  backwards 
from  the  present  day  into  the  period 
of  primeval  earth,  but  where  are 
similar  fossils  of  man?  Geology 
has  discovered  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  human  race  anterior 
to  the  Mosaic  chronology.  '*As 
far  as  wo  can  trace  back,"  says 
Max  MiiUer,  *'  the  footsteps  of  man, 
even  on  the  lowest  strata  of  histoxy, 
wo  see  th»t  the  Divine  gift  of  a 


sound  and  sober  intellect  belonged 
to  him  from  the  first ;  and  the  idea 
of  a  humanity  emerging  sk)wly 
from  the  depths  of  an  animal 
brutality  can  never  be  maintained." 
Mr.  Boyes'  book  may  be  recom- 
mended as  showing  that  the  original 
unity  of  the  human  race  is  proved 
by  the  oneness  of  all  languages, 
and  all  traditions ;  and  as  likewise 
indicating  that  however  brilliant 
may  have  been  the  advances  lately 
made  in  the  science  of  geology,  its 
footsteps  are  dark,  devious,  and 
slippery,  scarcely  any  two  guides 
agreeing  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  to  grope  for  the  troth. 
The  theory  of  the  Divine  interpo- 
sition in  man's  origin  and  history, 
is  the  only  true  scientific  explana- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  alone  meets  all 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Among  the 
enemies  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
ignorance  must  be  included  as  well 
as  speculation ;  for  few,  we  imagine, 
would  be  much  troubled  with 
doubts  on  the  origin  and  unity  of 
the  human  race,  if  they  would  only 
read  and  ponder  the  established 
fikcts  of  natural  and  Biblical  science, 
of  which  Mr.  Boyes  has  given  us  an 
admirable  collection. 

Wild  VioUta:  A  CoUeetion  of 
Poema  and  Sketohea.  By  Mary 
Bcuhin,  With  an  Introduction  hf 
the  Bev.  W.  Morley  PuMhout 
LL.D .  London :  F.  E.  Longley,-^ 
Miss  Baskin  has  been  for  some  time 
a  contributor  of  fugitive  pieces  to 
periodical  literature.  In  taking  the 
more  formidable  step  of  publishing 
a  book,  she  is  apparently  uninfla- 
enced  by  tho  ambitious  desire  of 
inscribing  her  name  upon  the 
muster-roll  of  authors :  her  motive 
is  the  more  laudable  one  of  helping 
by  the  profits  of  her  pen  to  rear  a 
house  of  prayer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  she  Izres.    But|inde- 
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pendenily  of  the  beneyolent  objeot 
of  the  writer,  it  vould  be  UDJast 
not  to  acknowledge  that  her  little 
rohime  has  conBiderable  merits  of 
its  own.    The  poetry  is  good — not 
only  in  sentiment  bnt  in  oomposi- 
taon.    The    sketches — ^which     are 
more  nnmeroos  than  the  poems — 
although  prose  in  form,  are  sparkling 
all  over  with  poetic  thought.    The 
moral  tone  ib  decidedly  healthy; 
and  the  tendency  of  the  book,  not- 
withstanding the  prettiness  of  the 
tide,  is  upon  the  whole,  remarkably 
practical.    The  authoress  has  an 
eye  to  Christian  work  both  in  prose 
and    song, — ay,    and   to   secular 
work  too.    Thus  does  she  write  on 
•*  England's  Working  Women :  "— 
"  A  girl  who  trifles  away  her  morn- 
ings at  home,  doing  some  intricate, 
useless  fanoy- work,— too  often  des- 
tined never  to  be  finished, — ^while 
her  tired,  over* tasked  mother  super- 
intends the  preparations  for  dinner, 
and  attends  to  all  household  com- 
forts;   who   grandly    orders    the 
iagged  little  drudge  of  a  servant  to 
find  and  fetch  the  gloves  mislaid 
by  herself*  and   then   strolls  out 
on  tho   fashionable  esplanade  to 
talk  vapidy  sentimental  nonsense 
with     some      exquisitely-dressed 
dandy;  who  dotes  on  languishing 
songs,  and  weeps  over  the  triaLs  and 
sorrows  of  some  fictitious  heroine, 
but  tarns  sick  at  the  thought  of 
honest    toil; — she     receives     the 
world's  approbation,  and  takes  a 
far  higher  position  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  girl  who,  knowing 
that  her  father  has  toiled  for  his 
borne  and  children  until  his  over- 
tasked brain  and  hands  refuse  to  do 
any  longer  the  amount  of  labour 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  honest 
independenee,  goes  out  bravely  into 
the  world,  and  taking  hor  place 


amongst  the  workers,  determines  to 
lighten  their  load." 

Dr.  Funshon  acts  as  a  sympa- 
thetic Maecenas,  and  says,  in  his 
"  Introduction  "  to  '*  Wild  Violets," 
of  the  young  authoress,  **  she  brings 
to  her  task  a  keen  sensitivenesB 
of  wrong,  a  thorough  and  hearty 
abhorrence  of  it,  an  earnest  purpose 
and  a  refined  spuit,  an  intensely 
human  sympathy,  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  bright  dower  of  genius  ; 
and,  above  all,  a  saored  sense  of 
stewardship  which  oasts  at  the  feet 
of  the  Divine  Master  all  the  gar- 
lands which  she  delights  to  weave." 

TJie  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints :  being 
the  '*Femleij  Lecture**  for  1873. 
With  Notes,  and  Swpplementa/ry 
Essays,  By  the  Eev.  Benjamin 
Gregory.  Pp.  288.  London: 
Wesleycm  Conference  Office. 

Fifty  Sermons  by  the  Bev.  T. 
De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D.  Second 
Series.  London  :  B.  D.  DicJcinson. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Burning 
Bush,  and  other  Sermons.  By  T. 
M.  Morris,  Ipswich.  London: 
Elliot  StocJc. 

A  Manual  of  Chapel  Architec' 
ture.  By  O.  Hodgson  Fowler. 
Pp.  88.  London :  O.  Lamb, 
Primitive  Methodist  Book-Boom. 

Scripture  History  for  Families 
and  Schools.  From  the  Creaiiofi 
to  the  Birth  of  Christ.  By  Andrew 
Thomson.  Third  Edition.  London : 
O.  T.  Goodwin. 

The  Life  of  Alfred  Coohman ; 
with  some  Account  of  his  Father, 
the  Bev.  George  Grimston  CooJc- 
man.  By  H  B.  Bidgodoay,  D.D. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev. 
B.  8.  Foster,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  (America). 
London :  Hodder  emd  Stoughton^ 
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PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS: 

I. — ^THE  BSAHMO   SOMAJ  IN  INDU."^ 


In  presenting  before  this  Confer- 
ence some  acconnt  of  this  well- 
known  and  important  religions 
movement  in  India,  I  shaU  begin 
by  mentioning  some  important 
events  connected  with  its  history, 
especially  daring  the  last  ten  years. 
Every  one  is  quite  familiar  with  the 
name  of  the  famous  Rajah  Ram 
Mohan  Roy  as  connected  with  its 
beginning.  It  was  in  the  year 
1880,  just  three  years  before  the 
death  of  this  eminent  man,  that  the 
Somaj  was  first  established.  Aboat 
one  decade  after  its  establishment, 
or  in  the  year  1841,  Baboo  Debendra 
Nath  Tagore  became  a  leader  of  the 
Somaj,  and  under  his  leadership 
considerable  progress  was  made 
towards  separation  from  orthodox 
Hinduism.  The  work  of  Rajah 
Ram  Mohan  Roy,  although  in  some 
respects  perhaps  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  of  his  successors, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  de^ 
Miruotive  with  reference  to  exist- 
ing Hindu  religious  customs  and 
beUefis.  He  did  not  form  a  aect;  he 
did  not  establish  a  system  or  mode 
of  worship.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished by  Baboo  Debendra  Nath 
Tagore,  and  in  him  we  have  con- 
sequently the  immediate  founder 
of  the  Somf^  as  an  organized  body 
with  a  peculiar  form  of  public 
worship. 

About  the  year  1857,  the  BomBJ 


was  joined  by  a  young  man  who 
has  since  occupied    a  prominent 
position  as  a  leader  of  the  move- 
ment.     Baboo    Eeshub    Chunder 
Sen  (for  it  was  he)  continued  for 
afew  years  in  connection  with  the 
Somaj  of  which  Baboo  Debendra 
Nath  Tagore  was  the  leader ;  but 
about  the  beginning  of  the  now- 
expiiing  decade,  influences  were  at 
work  which  finally  led  to  a  separa- 
tion.   The  Brahmo  Somaj,  in  its 
entirety,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
development  of  Hinduism,  brought 
about  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
the  contact  with  minds  of  another 
race  and  another  religion.    Now, 
as  in  every  society  of  man,  so  in 
this  Somaj,  there  arose  a  party  who 
wished  to  advance  more  rapidly 
than  others  were  willing  to  follow. 
The  young  men  of  the  Somaj  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the 
separation  which  as  a  body  they 
had  eflected  from  orthodox  Hindu- 
ism :  the  old  men,  being  naturally 
more  conservative,  thought   that 
enough  had  been  done  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  time  should  be  allowed 
to  accomplish  those  changes  which 
they  foresaw  must  ultimately  take 
place,  and  which  the  younger  mem« 
hers  of  the  Somaj  wished  to  bring 
about  at  once.  Matters  were  bronj^t 
to  a  crisis  in  the  year  1885.  In  that 
year  Baboo  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen 
presented  to  Baboo  Debendra  Nath 


*  This  Paper  was  read  at  the  Allahabad  Missionary  Oonferenoe  by  the  Ber. 
B.  Jaidine,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Calcutta.  The  Conference  was 
held  more  than  twelve  months  ago,  but  a  fall  and  authentio  report  of  \tB  pro- 
ceedings—in which  representatives  of  every  Protestant  Sooiety  labouring  in 
India,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sooie^  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  took 
part— has  onl^  recently  come  to  hand* 
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Tagon  three  piopoeitionfl  with  re- 
ference to  the  management  of  the 
Somaj,  Bxgnifying  that  nnless  these 
were  complied  with,  he  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him,  shonld  feel 
themselves  necessitated  to  separate 
horn  the  existing  Somaj,  and  form 
one  for  themselves.  These  propo- 
sitions were : — 

"1.  That  the  external  signs  of 
easte  distinction, —  snch  as  the 
Brahminieal  thread,— shonld  he  no 
longer  nsed. 

**2.  That  none  hat  Brahmos  of 
sufficient  ahillty  and  good  moral 
eliaraoter,  who  lived  consistently 
with  their  profession,  should  he 
aJlowed  to  conduct  the  services  of 
the  8omaj. 

**  8.  That  nothing  should  he  said 
in  the  Somaj  expressive  of  hatred 
or  contempt  for  other  religions.*' 

The  first  of  these  propositions 
was  too  radical  and  progressive  for 
the  conservative  party,  of  which 
Dehendra  Bahoo  was  the  leader, 
And  consequently  was  rejected. 
The  result  was  a  separation  in  thai 
I  jne  year  hetween  the  two  parties, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  of  India,  of  which  Bahoo 
Eealnih  Chunder  Sen  has,  since  its 
eommeneement,  heen  the  acknow- 
ledged leader. 

With  reference  to  the  iourees 
bam  whioh  these  three  leaders  of 
Brahmolgm  appear  to  have  received 
tiiair  inspiration,  there  is  a  striking 
diflerence.  Bajah  Bam  Mohan  Boy, 
hy  the  puhlioation  of  the  '*  Precepts 
of  JeeoB,"  plainly  indicates  that  he 
looked  upon  the  teachings  of  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Master  as  being 
the  supreme  Guide  to  life  eternal. 
Baboo  Dehendra  Kath  Tagore 
appesn  never  to  have  advanced 
beyond  the  national  scripture  of 
the  Hindus,  and  his  followers  still 
wish  to  identiiy  themselves  with 
qi«Aii«n-  Baboo  KeshubOhunder 


Sen  has  proclaimed  eclecticism  to 
be  the  principle  of  his  search  after 
truth,  professing  his  willingness  to 
accept  trath  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be  obtained.  Thus,  of  these 
three  leaders  of  the  movement,  the 
first  approached  most  nearly  to 
Christianity;  the  second  is  most 
national,  and  consequently  most 
exclusive ;  the  third  is,  in  a  sense, 
the  most  comprehensive. 

The  Adi  Somaj,  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  Baboo  Dehendra  Nath 
Tagore,  has  recently  exhibited  a 
tendency  to  retreat  even  from  the 
very  moderately  advanced  position 
which  they  formerly  held.  There 
is  manifestly  a  desire  to  be  con- 
sidered Hindus  in  religion  as  well 
as  nationality,  and  yet  to  present 
to  the  world  a  somewhat  reason- 
able religious  faitli.  Hence,  we 
have  had  defences  of  what  is 
called  Hinduism,  but  of  a  Hindu- 
ism "  developed,**  modified  into  a 
somewhat  defensible  form,  not  of 
what  would  be  recognised  as  Hin- 
duism either  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
ignorant  people  or  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  learned  Brahmins  of  India. 
CJonsidering  this  position  whioh  they 
have  taken,  we  should  say  that  the 
influence  of  the  Adi  Somaj  as  a 
religious  movement  is  about 
exhausted. 

In  the  history  of  the  Progressive 
Brahmo  Somaj,  and  especially  of 
its  leader,  there  are  a  few  salient 
historical  points  to  which  I  shall 
refer.  On  the  fifth  of  May,  1866, 
Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
delivered  a  lecture  in  Calcutta 
upon  "Jesus  Christ:  Europe  and 
Asia,'*  whioh  approaches  perhaps 
more  nearly  than  any  other  of  his 
published  utterances  to  the  faith  of 
his  great  predecessor,  Bajah  Bam 
Mohan  Boy.  From  this  lecture 
one  would  suppose  that  he  was 
almost  a  Christian.  Bnt,aeif  startled 
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by  his  boldness,  and  perhaps 
made  to  feel  by  his  fellow  conniry- 
men  the  difficulty  of  moral  courage, 
he  appeared  desirons  of  retreating 
from  his  position ;  for  in  a  lecture 
npon  "  Great  Men,"  deliyered  on 
the  28th  of  September  of  the  same 
year,  we  find  him  advocating  a 
theory  which  implicitly  places 
Christ  npon  the  same  level  with 
other  benefactors  of  their  race. 

His  visit  to  Europe  in  1870  no 
donbt  produced  a  very  considerable 
Inflaenoe  npon  the  position  of  the 
Somaj,  and  as  we  are  now  chiefly 
interested  in  the  present  position 
and  prospects  of  this  religious 
movement,  I  shall  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  my  paper  to  their  con- 
^deration. 

I  have  said  that  the  principle  by 
which  the  Progressive  Brahmos  at 
first  professed  to  be  guided  was 
eclecticism ;  and  although  the  same 
may  be  said  of  them  now,  it  must 
be  with  a  qualification.  The  prin- 
ciple of  eclecticism  implies  that  no 
single  scripture  is  authoritativet 
but  that  the  individual  who  is  in 
search  of  truth,  must  choose  from 
all  sources  what  is  true  and  good. 
To  do  this  impUes  a  power  in  the 
individual  to  discriminate  between 
the  true  and  the  fiEjse,  the  good 
and  the  bad.  But  if  an  individual 
is  possessed  of  this  power,  it  seems 
a  very  natural  and  easy  inference 
for  him  to  make,  that  he  may 
himself  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  truth  and  goodness.  In  fact,  the 
claim  to  this  intuitive  knowledge  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  eclecticism. 
Hence,  there  is  a  probability  that 
a  system  of  eclecticism  will  very 
soon  transform  itself  into  one  in 
which  individual  intuition  is  con- 
sidered the  great  source  of  religious 
knowledge.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Brahmo 
Bomig,  and  perhaps  this  result  htm 
been  hastened  by  the  intercourse 


between  the  leader  of  the  moTe- 
ment  and  the  theists  of  England. 
There  appears  to  bo  a  tendency  to 
separate  themselves  farther  tiian 
ever  from  every  historical  religions 
leader  and  religious  record,  and  to 
place  greater  importance  upon  that 
inward  mystical  intuition,  whioh 
at  various  periods  and  places  of  the 
world  has  been  a  prevalent  religions 
phenomenon.  How  much  of  this 
tendency  is  the  result  of  moral 
cowardice,  and  how  much  of 
national  prejudice,  and  how  mneh 
of  sincere  conviction,  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  say. 

The  bringing  forward  of  indi- 
vidual intuition  as  the  great  souroe 
of  religious  knowledge  and  life,  has 
the  same  effect  and  the  same  ten- 
dency in  India  as  elsewhere.  Beli- 
gious  intuition  is  unquestionably 
an  important  principle  in  human 
nature ;  but  when  not  corrected  by 
something  more  stable,  it  is  simply 
identical  with  the  uncontrolled  reli- 
gious imagination  of  the  individual 
Hence  mystics  have  nearly  always 
been  wild,  unreasonable  enthusi- 
asts, under  the  control  of  whatever 
freak  of  reUgious  fanoy  happened 
to  predominate.  And  the  mystics 
of  India,  for  the  theists  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  are  such,  appear  to 
show  very  much  the  same  tendency. 

That  the  edeotidsm  of  Progres- 
sive Brahmos  has  passed  into  mys- 
ticism, and  that  this  mysticism 
seeks  to  disconnect  itself  from  every 
historical  standpoint,  appears  from 
certain  events  whioh  have  recently 
occuxxed.  The  Bev.  0.  H.  Hall,  a 
Unitarian  Missionaiy  of  Oaleutta, 
being,  without  doubt,  desirous  of 
bringing  the  Brahmo  body  nearer 
to  Christ,  has  himself  become  a 
member  of  the  Somaj,  calling 
himself;  as  indeed  he  always  had 
a  right  to  be  oalled,  a  OhriBtian 
theist.  From  his  position,  howerer, 
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the  leadfir  of  «he  Somaj  decidedly 
shrank,  and  wished  it  to  be  die- 
tmeyynndenfoodihat  bewaenot  a 
CImsHain  tbeiet,  bat  a  pure  tbeiBt» 
thxia  denying  tlie  connection  of 
what  be  beHeves  to  be  the  true 
prineiplea  of  religion  with  the  person 
isd  life  of  Christ.  The  prominent 
members  of  the  Somaj  appear  to 
hays  endorsed  the  action  of  their 
leader,  and  thus  shrink,  not  only 
from  Christianity,  bnt  from  the 
position  of  their  great  leader,  Kajah 
Bam  Mohan  Boy.  What  may  be 
the  final  issue  of  afiairs  time  only 
caatell. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
are  not  acqnaintod  with  the  special 
doofcrines  of  Brahmoism,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  Brahmo  pnb- 
heatbns  wHl  be  nsefdl  :— 

1.  "  Whetiier  we  look  up  to  the 
heavens,  or  whether  we  look  round 
to  the  yarioos  objects  lying  scat- 
tered in  the  amplitudes  of  nature, 
every  object  tells  us  that  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  Universe  is  One;  all  his- 
toric life,  all  creation,  tells  that  He 
▼bo  gqides  the  Universe  and  the 
desti^  of  nations  is  One  and 
Iiifiiiiie."-*.K.  C.  Sen's  **  English 
Twit,"  p.  662, 

2.  <*To  believe  m  the  Father- 
hood of  God  is  to  believe  in  the 
brottieiihood  of  man ;  and  whoever, 
therefore,  in  his  own  heart  and  in 
his  own  house,  worships  the  true 
Ood  daily,  must  learn  to  recognise 
all  bis  fellow-countrymen  as  bretii- 

ren Declare  a  erosade  against 

idolatry  and the  very  sight  of 

that  will  drive  caste  to  despera- 
tion,"—" Lcctnres  and  Tracts  "  by 
K.  C.Ben,  p.  211. 

8.  '*  If  every  individual  were  to 
realize  this  great  &ct,  and  feel  that 
God  is  near  to  him  as  his  Father, 
while,  as  the  Universal  Father,  He 
looks  to  the  grand  purpose  of  the 
imivezBe  as  a  whole,— then,  but 


not  till  then,  would  religion  be  a 
source  of  comfort  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  purity  on  the  other.'* — Eng* 
h'sh  Visit,"  p.  164. 

4.  '*  There  is  something  in  the 
Bible  which  has  staggered  many 
who  stand  outside  the  pale  of  ortho< 
dox  Christianity,  and  made  them 
inimical  to  Christ — I  mean  His  sub* 
lime  egotism  and  self-assertion. 
It  is  true,  Christ  says,  ^  Love  God 
and  love  man,  and  ye  shall  inherit 
everlasting  life ; '  but  does  He  not 
also  say, '  I  am  the  Way,  I  am  th& 
Light  of  the  world  ? '  Does  He* 
not  say,  'Come  unto  JJfe,  all  ye- 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden» 
and  I  will  give  you  rest  ? '  He  who 
said  that  the  only  way  to  eternal 
life  is  the  love  of  God  and  the  love 
of  man,  also  says, '  /  am  the  Way,' 
Jesus  Christ,  then,  traly  analyzed, 
means  love  of  God  and  love  of 
man."— J6td.,  p.  240. 

5.  <*It  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
majesty  of  God's  throne— it  would 
be  a  blasphemy  against  Divine 
Mercy— to  say  that  He  will  wrath- 
folly  condemn  any  sinner  to  eternal 
perdition."— I&ul.i  p.  176. 

6.  **  If  we  pray  in  a  humble  spirit, 
if  we  kneel  down  and  open  up  the 
depths  of  our  hearts,  our  longings, 
our  sorrows,  our  afflictions,  unto 
the  One  Living  God,  He  who  is 
plenteous  in  mercy  will  hear  us,  and 
grant  our  prayers." — Ibid,,  p.  68. 

7.  "In  the  religion  of  the  world 
man  is  his  own  guide,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  own  saviour.  He 
depends  upon  his  own  faculties  and 
powers  for  the  attainment  of  truth, 
and  for  deliverance  from  sin.  Its 
prayer  is— that  man's  will  may  be 
done  on  earth  in  the  name  of  God. 
(In  the  religion  of  heaven)  God's 
will  is  absolute  and  immutable  law, 
and  His  judgment  final  and  irrever- 
sible."—** Lectures  and  Tracts,"  p. 
100. 
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8.  ''True  penitence  hTunblesman 
to  the  dust,  and  makes  bim  put  his 
entire  trust  in  the  Lord  for  the  pur- 
pose of  salvation.  As  such,  repent- 
ance is  essential  to  £uth;  for  not 
till  man's  proud  head  is  humbled 
down  under  an  oyerpowering  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness  would  he 
cling  to  God*8  feet — ^not  till  he  dis- 
trust hinoself  would  he  trust  the  re« 
deeming  and  all-sufficient  grace  of 
God,  Repentance  begins  the  good 
work  of  conversion,  which  faith  and 
prayer  carry  on.  By  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  sinner  to  his  iniquities, 
it  fosters  a  longing  for  deliverance ; 
faith  and  prayer  act  as  guides,  and 
safely  lead  the  penitent  sinner  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  he 
is  regenerated  by  Divine  Grace." — 
"Lectures  and  Tracts,"  p.  IIG. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of 
BrahmoB  in  India,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  form  an  estimate.  Two 
years  ago  the  number  of  Somajes 
throughont  India  was  put  down  at 
eighty-five.  At  the  present  time 
the  number  is  probably  over  one 
hundred.  The  meaning  of  this 
simply  is,  that  in  places  where 
Somajes  are  said  to  be  established 
there  is  some  person  or  persons, 
more  or  less  imbued  with  Brahmo 
principles,  making  attempts  to 
extend  those  principles  amongst 
others.  But  this  gives  us  little  in- 
dication as  to  how  far  the  principles 
of  Brahmoism  have  penetrated,  or 
how  thoroughly  they  have  been 
received  even  by  those  who  profess 
them.  And  there  is  great  reason  to 
fear  that  the  number  of  those  who 
have  entirely  given  up  idolatrous 
practices  in  consequence  of  their 
acceptance  of  Brahmoism  is  very 
small  indeed. 

I  wish  now  to  make  some  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  position  which 
the  Christian  Church  should  as- 
sume in  looking  at  and  judging  of 


this  movement.    There  is  undoubt- 
edly much  in  it  which  we  can  ap- 
prove, and  for  which  we  ought  to 
be  thankful.    It  appears  to  be  to  a 
very  great  extent  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  Hin- 
duism.   It  may  not  be  such  a  resolt 
as  we  could  wish  to  see;  but  if  it 
be  such  a  result  as  God  in  His  wis- 
dom has  seen  flt  to  permit,  are  we 
not  bound  to  recognise  it  as  being 
in  its  time  and  place  good  ?   It  has 
taken  a  Arm  stand  against  idolatry, 
and  in  this  we  may  heartily  wish 
it  success.    It  has  proclaimed  the 
aboHtion  of  caste  distinctions  as  one 
of  its  leading  aims,  and  in  this 
we  may  sincerely  concur.    It  has 
recently  directed  its  energies  to  the 
ameUoration  of  certain  social  evils 
involved  in  Hindu  marriage  cus- 
toms, and  we  have  all  rejoiced  at 
the  measure  of  success  which  has 
crowned  its  efforts.    It  has  exerted 
aU  its  influence  against  the  tendency 
to  materialism  and  positivism  which 
in  some  places  has  prevailed,  and 
every   Christian    may    surely  be 
thankful  that  there  is  in  India  a 
body  of  men  exerting  such  an  influ- 
ence.   It  has  proclaimed  as  its  great 
principles  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
and  we  may  heartily  recognise  the 
value  of  these  principles,  since  they 
occupy  such  a  prominent  position 
in  the  teachings  of  our  Lord.   As 
far  as  concerns  all  these  features  in 
the  character  of  this  movement,  I 
think  that  we  are  bound,  as  followers 
of  our  Master,  to  stretch  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  and  encou- 
ragement and  wish  it  God  speed. 

But  there  is  also  unfortunately  a 
dark  and  unfiavourable  view  of  it 
which  we  cannot  but  take  ;  and  to 
this  let  me  now  call  your  attention. 
The  essential  point  of  this  lies  in 
the  relation  between  Brahmoism 
and— not  Christianity,  but—Christ. 
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Wa  haye  fleen  abeady  fliat  even 
ihe  ProgresdTe  Bralimos  have 
manifested  a  most  decided  ahrink- 
ing  from  Christ,  at  the  same  time 
aeeepting  many  of  the  tmths  which 
origiDated  with  Him,  or  which  have 
been  estabhshed  in  the  world  by 
Him.  While  making  this  statement 
we  must  acknowledge  the  nmnerouB 
eloquent  and  grateful  admissions 
whioh  have  been  made  by  some 
leading  Brahmos  of  the  immense 
obligations  under  which  the  world 
lies  to  Christ.  They  have  admitted 
that  He  IB  well  entitled  to  be  caUed 
onr Elder  Brother,  tiie  most  glorious 
Son  of  God.  But  while  acknowledg- 
ing that  some  leading  Brahmos  have 
nude  such  admissions  regarding 
the  Lord  Jesus,  we  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  &ct  that  they  have  never  ac- 
corded to  Him  that  position  with 
leferenee  to  huXnan  salvation  which 
w«  believe  He  occupies.  Christ 
iaid,  '*Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
^  give  you  rest."  I  have  never 
Been  the  plaLn  meaning  of  ^h^f^  pas- 
6&ge  acknowledged  as  a  truth  by 
anyBrahmo.  Christ  said,  "I  am 
the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  I " 
but  no  Brahmo  has  ever  accepted 
|bat  statement  as  true  in  any  sense 
in  which  it  is  accepted  as  true  by  a 
Christian.  But  this  and  other  simi- 
^  statements  regarding  the  con- 
nettionbetween  the  Person  of  Christ 
and  human  salvation  contain  the 
^f^eiUial  point  of  Christian  fedth. 
And  as  long  as  we  accept  the  Gospels 
of  the  evangelists  and  the  Epistles 
of  the  Apostles,  as  containing  a 
faithful  account  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  we  must  look  upon 
Brshmoiam,  in  its  present  form, 
as  being  wanting  in  that  central, 
essential  element  which  has  been 
tbe  Kfe  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  beginning.  While,  there- 
fore, we  may  gladly  rejoice  that  a 
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large  body  of  pd6ple  in  India  have 
accepted  so  much  that  is  true  and 
good,  we  cannot  but  deeply  lament 
that  they  continue  resolutely  to 
maintain  their  position  of  separation 
from  Him  who  was,  is,  and  continues 
to  be,  the  Light  and  the  Life  of  men. 

With  reference  to  the  future  of 
this  religious  movement  we  should 
not  perhaps  speak  very  decidedly. 
But  yet,  judging  from  the  analogy 
of  history,  there  are  some  general 
statements  which  I  think  we  may 
safely  venture  upon  regarding  the 
future  prospects  of  Brahmoism.  If 
we  inquire  what  it  is  that  has  pre- 
served Christianity  in  its  unity  and 
life  during  its  long  and  chequered 
history,  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that 
it  is  its  connection  with  an  historical 
person.  Speaking  upon  ordinary 
human  principles  without  reference 
to  any  high  religious  meaning,  such 
a  connection  appears  to  be  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  any 
religious  system.  All  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  have  been 
connected  with  some  historical 
person,  with  whose  name  they  have 
been  specially  associated.  But 
Brahmoism  professes  to  repudiate 
all  such  connection — ^its  leaders 
wish  to  be  called  pure  theists. 
Oniere  is,  therefore,  no  bond  of  union 
amongst  them  except  a  set  of  ever- 
varying  metaphysical  and  moral 
doctrines — true  and  good,  some  or 
all  of  them  may  be,  but  still  they 
dependupon  that  continually  chang- 
ing religious  imagination  of  indi* 
viduals  called  intuition. 

Now,  such  being  the  case,  there 
appears  to  be  a  twofold  tendency 
and  a  twofold  danger  connected 
with  the  future  of  Brahmoism. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  danger 
that  it  will  spUt  upon  the  rock 
of  individualism — each  one  assert- 
ing his  own  so-called  intuitions  to 
be  the  whole  truth  which  should 
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be  aooepied.  If  thiB  tendency  pre* 
vaO,  the  whole  body  will  soon  faXL 
to  pieces,  in  ooneeqaenoe  of  the 
diBoordanoe  occasioned  by  the  self- 
assertion  of  indiyidoalB,  and  gradu- 
ally sink  into  the  great  mass  of 
Hinduism  from  which  it  has  sprung. 
There  is  a  second  danger  to  which 
the  movement  is  liable,  which  is 
suggested  by  the  name  "hero- 
worship.**  Every  great  body  of 
men  must  have  some  leader — ^the 
majority  of  men  are  incapable  of 
thinking  or  judging  for  themselves 
in  matters  of  importance,  and 
especially  in  religion.  And,  con- 
sequently, if  Brahmoism  is  to  com- 
prehend a  great  number  of  the 
Hindu  people,  there  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  degraded  into 
the  worship  of  some  leader  of  the 
movement.  In  this  case  it  will  sink 
into  the  position  of  an  insignificant 
sect  such  as  that  which  was  founded 
by  Chaitanya.  These,  I  believe, 
are  the  two  leading  f oims  in  one  or 
other  of  which  Brahmoism  is  likely 
to  degenerate,  unless  it  advances 
from  the  position  which  it  now 
holds. 

But  I  think  that  there  is  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  it  which  we  may 
entertain*  We  must  remember 
that  Brahmoism,  as  it  at  present 
elists,  is  simply  the  superficial 
outcome  of  a  very  widespread  and 
Radical  change  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Hindu  community 
for  ti^e  last  half  century.  Western 
influences  and  western  education 
have  not  been  exerted  in  vain  upon 
the  minds  and  lives  of  our  Hindu 
brethren.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  in  their  social  customs, 
intellectual  condition,  and  religious 
beliefr.  An  attempt  to  enumerate 
these  changes  is  needless ;  we  are 


all  more  or  less  fiuniliar  with  them. 
The    influences   which   pioduoed 
these  changes  are  still  being  ex- 
erted,  and   will   continue  to  be      i 
exerted  as  long  as  Britiah  enter- 
prise and  Christian  philanthzopy 
remain    what    they     now    are. 
We   are    consequently  bound  to 
believe   that   the, great  series  of 
changes   and    movements,   iatel- 
lectt^;  social,  and  religious,  which 
have   liad  a    temporary  effloree- 
eence  in  Brahmoism,  wUl  contiaae 
to  go  on  and  produce  fruit— let  as 
hope  better  and  truer  than  what 
has  yet  been  produced.    And  what 
is   more,   I  think  we  have  good 
ground  for  believing  that  m  fatare 
the  progress  of  this  movement,  if  it 
advances  at  all,  must  be  more  and 
more  towards  the  Christian  position. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  the  two- 
fold danger  which  besets  it— a  Sylla 
and  Chaiybdis,  which  can  only  be 
avoided  by  a  closer  connection  with 
Him  who  is  the  Light  that  **  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.**    There  are   already  some 
few  signs  of  a  tendency  in  this 
direction,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  will,  before  very  long, 
be  compelled  to  go  either  one  way 
or  another ;  either  to  approach— I 
do  not  say  Christianity,  for  that  is 
a  very  indefinite  term  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  but— Christ,  or  to  recede 
ftom  Him  as  the  Adi  SonuHJ  have 
afready  done.     If  they  take  the 
former  course,  let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  they  may  be  wisely  guided  in 
the  Way  of  Life.    If  they  take  the 
latter  course,  they  are  bound  to 
sink  into  the  obscurity  of  Hinduism 
from  which  they  have  sprung,  and 
others  will  be  chosen  to  carry  on 
the   great  work   for   which   they 
have    proved  themselves   incom* 
potent. 
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Tbb  Noneonformiit  has  pnbllBhed  a 
final  snpploment  on  the  above  subjeet. 
In  addition  to  the  oities  and  bozongha 
irtiieh  had  been  prerionalj  dealt  with, 
indading  nearly  all  which  hare  more 
than  20,000  inhabitanta— 84  in  num- 
ber—statistical  tables  are  supplied, 
containing  details  of  the  places  of 
worship  and  their  sittings  in  41  more 
towns  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
popolationB  between  10,000  and 
S0,000. 

These  towns  are  Banbuzy,  Bam- 
stohle,  Barrow-in-Furness,  Bedford, 
Berwick,  Beverley,  Boston,  Bridge- 
water.BnryBt.Edmnnd^B,  Cannarthen, 
Chestetfield,  Ghristehxiroh,  Olitheroe, 
GoDgleton,  Durham,  Folkestone,  Har- 
tlepool, Hereford,  Kendal,  Kidder- 
minster, King's  Lynn,  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  Lewes,  Longkm,  Louth,  Mar- 
gate, Newark,  Penryn  and  Falmoath, 
Pbnsanee,  Peterborough,  Keigate, 
Byde,  Salisbury,  Stafford,  Taunton, 
TiTerton,Warwick,Weymouth,Whitby, 
Whitehaven,  and  Wycombe.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  boroughs 
is  656,586 ;  the  number  of  places  of 
wonhip,  747;  the  total  sittings, 
366,271,  being  in  proportion  to  the 
population  65-8  per  cent.;  which  is 
2-2  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  standard 
of  sufOdency  accepted  by  Mr.  Horace 
Msmi.  Bat  while  some  of  these  towns 
have  a  surplus  of  religious  accommo- 
dation, owing  to  the  decrease  of  the 
population,  others  fail  to  come  up  to 
the  leqnired  standard.  Of  the  aggr«* 
gate  number  of  sfttingB  in  these  towns, 
the  Established  Church  provides 
164,205,  or  44-8  per  cent.,  and  the 
non^Establlshed  Churches  202,066,  or 
55-2  per  cent  In  the  ease  of  85  of 
these  borough,  the  returns  for  1651 
are  given.  The  comparison  between 
the  two  periods  shows  that  during  the 
intervening  twenty4wo  yearii  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  215  places  of 
worship  and  ^fiSZ  sittings,  or  at  the 


rate  of  4M  per  cent.  The  relative 
growth  of  the  Established  Church  in 
these  towns,  as  expressed  by  sittings, 
is  81 '1  per  cent. ;  of  the  other  religious 
bodies  combined  50  per  cent. 

In  fifteen  of  these  forty-one  dties 
and  boroughs  the  Established  Church 
furnishes  more  than  half  the  religious 
accommodation— vis.,  in  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  Christchuroh,  Durham, 
Folkestone,  Hereford,  Kingston,  Mar- 
gate, Beigate,  Byde,  Salisbury,  Staf- 
ford, TivertoD,  Warwick,  Weymouth, 
and  Whitehaven.  In  Bedford,  Boston, 
Carmarthen,  Hartlepool,  Longkon, 
Louth,  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  some 
other  places,  Nonconformity  is  greatly 
in  the  ascendant.  Barrow-in-Furness, 
which  in  1851  had  a  population  of 
only  500,  and  no  regular  place  of  wor- 
ship, has  now  80,000  inhabitants,  and 
nineteen  plaoes  of  worship,  and  several 
more  in  course  of  erection. 

Having  completed  the  statistical 
information  relative  to  the  religious 
means  provided  among  our  town  popu- 
lations, the  NoneanformUt,  in  this 
final  supplement,  sums  up  the  entire 
results.  The  number  of  dties  and 
boroughs  dealt  with  in  the  five  sup- 
plements  which  have  been  published 
is  125,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
somewhat  more' than  six  and  a-half 
millions.  In  these  towns  5,590  places 
of  worship  (induding  about  600  mis* 
sion  rooms),  with  8,010,788  sittingSi 
are  accounted  for ;  being  in  the  ratio 
of  46  per  cent,  to  the  population.  But 
for  the  towns  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  that  proportion  is  only 
86*5  per  cent.,  and  in  those  over 
50,000,  87'8.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  spiritual  destitution,  so  far  as  it 
is  represented  by  the  means  of  public 
worship,  is  largest  in  the  greatest 
centres  of  population.  In  112  of  these 
towns  (no  1851  returns  being  given  for 
remainder)  the  increase  of  places  of 
worship  during  the  hurt  twenty-two 
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yean  has  been  1,721,  and  of  sittingB 
916,686— or  at  the  rate  of  48*2  per 
oent.»  being  11*8  per  cent,  more  than 
the  increase  of  population.  For  the 
whole  of  the  125  towns,  the  Estab- 
lished Choroh  provides  1,745  places  of 
worship,  with  1,204,877  sittings,  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  non- 
Established  Churches  supply  3,845 
places  of  worship,  and  1,805,911 
sittings,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  other  words,  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land provides  two-Jifthi,  and  the  free 
Churches  three-fiftht  of  the  religious 
accommodation  in  these  125  towns. 
This  result  has  been  reached  after  the 
revision  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  statistical  tables  published  last 
year. 

The  comparison  with  the  1851  re- 
turns is,  for  a  reason  already  stated, 
limited  to  112  towns.  It  is  shown  by 
the  Nonconformiit  that  in  these  places 
the  Church  of  England  has  increased 
its  provisions  for  public  worship  during 
the  last  twenty-two  years  at  the  rate  of 
85*4  per  cent.,  and  the  free  Churches 
58-2  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  actually 
provide  60*1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
accommodation  at  the  present  time. 
Taking  a  wider  view  of  the  case,  the 
Noneonfarmist  says :  **  In  1865  we  pub- 
lished returns  of  the  places  of  worship 
and  sittings  for  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis,  giving  these  relative  pro- 
portions—Established Chureh,  57  per 
.cent. ;  non-Established  Churches,  43. 
Jf  we  assume  that  this  is  the  present 
proportion,  and  add  the  result  to  the 
•provincial  towns,  it  will  be  found  that 
for  a  total  population  of  9,797,803,  the 
Church  of  England  provides  1,725,776 
sittings,  and  the  non-Established 
(Churches,  2,202,973— that  is»  that  in 
about  44  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
Jation  the  proportions  are  about  44 
'Church  and  56  Dissent  respectively." 
To  the  inquiiy,  whether  the  Church  of 
England  comprises  a  majority  of  the 
entire  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  Koneonformitt  thinks  there 
is  good  reason  for  a  negative  answer. 
It  is  contended  that  the  many  smaller 
iowns,  from  which  no  statistics  have 
hwa  obtained,  would  not  show  a  result 


yeiy  different  from  those  already  dealt 
with;  and  that  in  the  country  districts 
where  the  Established  Church  is  in 
the  main  unquestionably  preponderant. 
Nonconformity  has  made  more  rapid 
strides  since  1851  than  the  Church  of 
England.  In  that  year,  according  to 
the  Census  returns  published  by  the 
Kegistrar-General  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  Established  Church  pro- 
vided only  52  per  cent,  of  the  religious 
accommodation  entire.  But  in  the 
112  towns  referred  to,  the  other  de- 
nominations have  in  the  aggregate 
increased  their  sittings  24*8  per  cent, 
more  than  the  Church  of  England. 
The  Nonconformiit  therefore  draws 
the  inference  that  the  relative  num- 
bers, so  far  as  religious  accommodation 
can  be  taken  as  an  index,  are  now 
reversed ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the 
Church  of  England  is  the  Church  of  a 
dear  minority  of  the  population. 

The  subjoined  summary  shows  the 
aggregate  religious  accommodation 
supplied  by  the  principal  religions 
bodies  in  the  125  towns  which  have 
been  under  review : — 


8ITTIH08. 

Ohnieh  of  Englaiid 

.        1^.57 

Wmleyaiia 

.     878,788 

CongregationallBts  • 

mm 

Baptists 

PrimitiTe  Methodists 

-     851,aBl 

Boman  Catholics 

.     1«7,145 

United  Ifothodists  - 

11^444 

Presbyterians 

.       8M41 

New  Connexfon  Hethodistfl 

77^ 

Unitarians    - 

.      «M40 

Society  of  Friends 
OalTlnistio  Methodists 

83,101 

.       80,810 

Plymouth  Brethren 

«*»}H 

.      10,183 

The  rektive  increase  of  the  12  prhi- 
cipal  religious  bodies,  as  compared  with 
1851,  can  only  be  stated  in  the  case  of 
112  towns,  the  other  18  being  withont 
any  returns  for  that  year.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  result  :— 

INCBSASS 
PSB  OIKT. 

1881.  1878-8.  ni  ^ 

TUBS. 

Choroh  Of  Enf^d..  818,878  1,193,868  88-4 

Wesleyan-Methodisto  881,438  881,448  Bi-i 

CangregaUonaliats      908,481  880^6  ^ 

Baptists 156,886  888.471  Si 

Roman  Catliolics    ..    78,883  140,401  78*1 

PrimitiTo  Methodists    68,878  187.986  lOH 

United  Methodists..    51,768  10M83  1«|N 

New  Connexion  ....    44,819  88418  ^ 

PitMbyterians 88.938  78^  l£j 

Unitarians    80,077  48,786  »i 

Soeietj  of  Friends..    98,681  88JBU  .JBJ 

OhiDialioMelhodiitaUW  88|M8  IW 


OTJE  AEMY  AND  NAVY  WOEK. 


1.  OsATSiH  QAMaaos^n^From  the 
Re9.  Riehard  Hardy^  Jannazy  1st, 
1874.— The  hospital  TiiitatioB  of  the 
ywr,  Mpedally  at  MelyiUtf,  where 
laikn  and  marinefl  oome  from  all 
parte  of  the  world,  haa  been  blessed. 
I^st  Febroaiy  I  applied  for  leaye  to 
eommenoe  a  service  in  the  hospital 
ehapeL  This  request  was  promptly 
and  kindly  acceded  to.  The  hospital 
dianges  are  freqnent,  bat  the  interest 
in  oar  service  has  never  flagged,  and 
the  audience  has  always  comprised  a 
large  proportion  of  the  convalescents. 
Of  coarse  the  attendance  haa  been 
poiely  volontary.  Over  happy  con- 
Tenions,  and  peaceful  deaths,  we  have 
had  Bgain  and  again  to  rejoice.  Not 
long  since,  I  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  the  death-bed  of  a  man,  who  had 
been  more  than  a  year  in  hospital, 
and  whom  I  found  resting  upon  the 
Saviour.  As  I  entered,  the  dinner 
wss  being  served  out,  but  when  I 
prayed  I  was  struck  with  the  solemn 
ailtnce,  and  on  rising  from  my  knees, 
found  the  men  had  left  their  dinner, 
and  gathered  around  to  listen.  I  have 
distributed  some  thousands  of  tracts, 
copies  of  the  "  Britiah  Workman/'  and 
small  books ;  and  I  keep  a  supply,  in 
diaige  of  a  godly  nurse,  of  suitable 
pablieatiotts  for  any  who  may  wish  for 


For  some  reason,  religious  instruc- 
tioii  had  not  been  secured  for  the 
dnldren  in  the  Boyal  Marine  schools. 
I  made  application  months  ago,  and 
though  the  request  waa  not  refused, 
the  answer  was  delayed.  On  my 
return  from  the  Autumn  Manasuvres, 
I  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
iisne.  I  applied  to  the  colonel  in  tempo- 
rary charge,  and  afterwards  to  Colonel 
Bodney,  the  new  commandant.  Both 
officers  cordially  entertained  my  pro- 
poia],  and  now,  every  Friday  morning, 
from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,  I  have 
from  forty  to  fifty  children  under 
instruction,  with  the  assistant  school- 
master to  keep  order  if  I  need  help. 

VOL.   XX. — ^FISTH   8EBIE8. 


Letters  from  those  who  had  left  na 
have  cheered  us.  One,  from  a  corporal 
of  Engineers,  in  Malta,  refers  to  many 
happy  hours  enjoyed  in  Old  Brompton, 
to  his  '*  sweet  communion  with 
Christ,"  and  to  the  blessings  found  in 
our  class-meetings.  He  contrasts  the 
state  of  our  work  in  Malta  with 
what  it  was  while  our  ministers  were 
taken  away  from  the  island ;  and 
rejoices  that  at  the  class  and  prayer- 
meetings  fresh  faces  are  seen.  He 
writes,  "I  received  your  parcel  of 
books,  and  do  not  know  how  to  tbank 
you  sufficiently  for  them.  Tou 
remember  giving  some  Methodist 
Hymn-books  to  the  children :  the  one 
presented  to  my  little  girl  was  the  one 
we  commenced  our  Sunday-school  with 
in  Malta.  I  gave  one  of  your  little 
prayer-cards  to  each  child.  Let  us 
work  on,  and  God  will  reward  us 
at  the  end." 

From  Bermuda,  we  have  like  cheer- 
ing news  of  holy  consecratiun  and 
earnest  work ;  and  in  the  last  letter  I 
received  from  Western  Africa,  the 
writer  says,  "  Glory  to  my  Heavenly 
Father  for  His  goodness  in  watching 
over  me.  He  knows  how  I  am  situated. 
I  am  debarred  from  all  means  of 
grace  while  serving  in  the  bush.  I 
now  feel  the  benefit  of  living  by  faith. 
Some  happy  moments  I  have  enjoyed 
when  on  night  duty  in  the  bush.  I 
thank  you  for  my  class-ticket.  Give 
my  love  to  all  my  class-mates."  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  if  we  lose  men 
by  removals,  they  are  still  faithful, 
and  in  distant  lands,  or  on  board 
H.  M.  vessels  of  war,  are  living  to  God 
and  working  to  promote  His  glory. 

But  my  most  earnest  wishes  and 
prayers  have  been  met.  My  need  was  a 
SoLDiBBs'HoMS.  In  October  I  rented  a 
room  that  hadbeenused  f orthe  purposes 
of  a  school,  capable  of  seating  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  I  placed 
in  it  a  new  harmonium,  thoroughly 
furnished  it,  and  made  arrangements 
for  a  night-school,  Bible-classes,  sing* > 
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iiig-6lA8fe0,  prayer-meetings,  and  a 
lemperanoe-meeting.  The  reenlt  has 
more  than  realized  all  my  hopes. 
Many  haye  joined  my  class,  and  onr 
whole  work  has  assumed  an  entirely 
altered  character.  No  provision  oonld 
be  more  gratefully  appreciated  by  the 
soldier,  as  is  shown  by  the  attendance, 
and  by.  the  interest  taken  in  all 
the  agencies  we  have  set  in  operation. 
Onr  Bible-classes  and  class-meetings 
haye  been  highly  valued;  and  I  am 
hoping  to  see  the  Home  becoming,  not 
only  a  centre  of  help  and  comfort  for 
many  amid  the  manifold  temptations 
and  difficulties  of  soldier-life;  but  a 
Bpiritoal  birth-place. 

There  has  long  seemed  to  be,  in 
Ohatham,  a  feeling  bordering  on 
despair,— the  most  deyoted  men 
appeared  hopeless  of  success  in  our 
work.  In  place  of  this  I  now  find  a 
spirit  of  hopefulness  and  expectation. 
The  congregations,  in  attention  and 
manifestations  of  interest,  haye  been 
all  I  could  desire;  and  from  week 
to  week  I  haye  preached  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  and 
power  of  God  in  our  midst.  No  day 
18  more  dreaded  in  barracks  by  the 
godly  and  steady  soldier  than  Christ- 
mas-day.  On  the  25fch  nit.  I  inyited 
all  the  members  of  the  Soldiers'  Home 
to  tea.  Between  sixty  and  seyenty 
sat  down,  and  during  the  eyening 
we  numbered  more  than  a  hundred. 
The  time  was  pleasantly  occupied 
with  singingy  short  addresses,  etc.; 
and  the  scene  at  family  worship  was 
to  me  a  yery  impressiye  one.  It  was 
indeed  a  night  of  much  enjoyment. 
We  had  many  sons  of  godly  parents 
there ;  and  others,  who  once  occupied  a 
yeiy  different  position  in  life,  but  who 
had  in  the  army  found  their  Sayiour. 
No  address  so  impressed  me  as  that  of 
one  who  had  indeed  left  his  father's 
house  for  the  "husks"  of  sin. 
"  Don't,"  said  he,  "  trust  in  yows,  in 
promises,  in  resolutions,  in  temper* 
ance;  trust  in  the  grace  of  Qod.  I 
haye  tried  eyerything,  again  and  again, 
and  foiled ;  but  since  I  trusted  in  the 
Sayiour,  His  grace  has  been  *  sufficient 
for  me.' " 


I  am  dosing  this,  in  our  Home, 
eurrounde'd  by  soma  fifty  or  sixty 
men  with  happy  faces,  and  fully 
realizing  my  notion  not  only  of  a 
Soldiers'  Home,  but  a  very  happy  one. 
If  those  generous  friends  who  haye 
assisted  me  to  establish  this  work 
could  see  the  good  it  is  doing,  and  the 
influence  it  is  exerting,  they  would  feel 
their  kindness  more  than  repaid. 

2.  Parkhubst  Gabbison. — From  the 
Rev.  WilliamMoUter, — December  80th, 
1873.-1  am  thankful  to  report  fayour- 
ably  of  the  progress  of  our  work  at 
Parkhurst  Garrison  during  the  past 
quarter.  The  deportment  of  the  men 
at  parade-seryice,  and  at  other  meet- 
ings held  for  their  benefit,  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  They  take  special 
delight  in  the  singing,  and  eyeiy 
Sabbath  morning  come  with  tunes  pre- 
yiously  prepared.  My  weekly  visits 
to  the  Military  hospital  and  prison 
haye  been  appreciated  by  such  of  our 
men  as  haye  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
there,  and  I  trust  some  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  haye  been  made  upon 
their  minds  and  hearts.  But  the  most 
pleasing  indication  of  religious  progress 
has  been  the  increased  attendance 
upon  our  yoluntary  Seryices, — espe- 
cially the  soldiers'  prayer-meetings  and 
class-meetings,— and  the  gracious 
influence  which  has  frequently  rested 
upon  them.  On  some  ocoaidons  our 
little  room  has  been  crowded,  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  short  and  simple, 
but  sincere  and  impressive,  prayers 
haye  been  offered  up  within  the  hour, 
in  addition  to  the  singing  and  brief 
exhortations.  Often  have  humble 
penitents  in  these  meetings  heard 
their  own  voices  in  prayer  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives,  and  a  gracious 
influence  has  been  felt  by  all  present. 
Nor  have  these  criesfor  mercy  ascended 
to  heaven  in  vain.  In  some  instanees, 
then  and  there,  the  seekers  of  salva- 
tion found  peace  in  believing ;  and  a 
few  have  been  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  the  Bedeemer.  These,  we  hope,  will 
be  our  joy  and  the  orown  of  our  re- 
joicing in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesns. 
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Some  of  tte  new  OQnverts  are  now 
gone  on  farloagh  to  see  their  friends, 
and  we  feel  rery  anidons  oonoezning 
Uiemu  Many  piayerB  are  offered  for 
them  by  those  who  remain.  Captain 
Thomson  is  still  a  great  help  to  me, 
being  inyaziably  present  at  all  onr 
soldiers*  meetings.  We  are  hoping  for 
stiU  greater  good ;  and  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  Methodist  oaase  will 
be  bnilt  up  in  the  102nd  which  will  be 
the  means  of  salvation  to  many,  and 
prore  as  lasting  as  the  regiment 
itself. 

3.  Malta.— l^mm  the  Rev,  M, 
iZi^paa.— December  20th,  1873.— A 
month  ago  I  started  a  new  class,  for 
females  only,  in  which  there  are  now 
eleren  members,  seven  of  whom 
are  soldiers'  wives  or  daughters. 
Indeed  scarcely  a  week  has  passed 
in  which  I  have  not  met  with  sincere 
inquirers  after  salvation  amongst  our 
soldiers'  wives.  This,  I  hope,  is  a 
token  of  great  good.  In  every  cate 
where  the  wife  has  given  her  heart 
to  the  Lord,  the  husband,  if  not 
already  saved,  has  followed  the  good 
example.  Up  to  a  fortnight  ago,  since 
my  arrival  in  September,  we  had  re- 
eeiyed  only  two  new  converts  into  our 
soldiers'  class.  I  am  happy,  however, 
to  say,  that  the  last  fortnight  has  been 


one  of  great  spiritual  suoeess.  During 
this  time  we  have  received  twenty-two 
soldiers  on  trial  Jor  church-member- 
ship. Most  of  these,  I  believe,  are 
soundly  converted  to  God;  all  seem 
sincere,  and  thoroughly  in  earnest.  In 
our  two  classes  we  have  now  a  total 
of  fifty-eight.  If  you  examine  the 
record,  you  will  find  that  for  Malta 
this  is  an  unprecedented  number.  God 
is  blessing  us  in  our  work  even  beyond 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The 
absence  of  the  Fleet  on  the  coast  of 
Spain  is  of  course  a  present  loss  to  us* 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  September, 
we  have  had  a  prayer-meeting  on 
the  Saturday  evening.  We  have  been 
looking  for  a  revival,  and  have  been 
working  for  it;  and  now,  I  verily 
believe,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  very 
glorious  one. 

In  the  barrack-room,  as  soon  as  I 
have  uttered  the  first  word  of  a  close 
appeal  about  personal  religion,  I  have 
had  the  earnest  response,  **  O  yes.  Sir, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  it  much  lately, 
and  I  have  resolved  to  make  a  start  for 
heaven  I  Yes,  111  come  to  class  next 
Tuesday." 

As  to  our  much  needed  chapel,  you 
shall  soon  hear  further.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  unless  we  at  once  set 
about  it,  we  shall  miss  the  way  of 
Providence  in  the  matter. 


HOME-MISSIONABT  COREBSPONDENCE. 


1.  PiHSBUBT  Pabk.— ^om  the  Rev, 
John  P.  Lotee.— December  22nd,  1873. 
— ^We  have  had  a  good  quarter.  There 
has  not  been,  however,  any  oon- 
dderable  inerease  in  the  congregation. 
Our  temporary  iron  ohapel,  though 
superior  in  its  oenstruction  to  many 
of  its  class,  is  in  the  winter  cold  and 
nneomfortable.  When  we  get  a  new 
diapel,  it  will  probably  be  ere  long 
iiUcd.  Encouraged  by  liberal  offers 
of  help,  we  are  expecting  to  begin  the 
building  shortly.    I  have  visited  all 
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our  oUuHkmembers,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  our  congregation  whose 
addresses  I  eould  obtain*.  In  this 
pastoral  work  I  have  been  much 
encouraged.  Shortly  after  my  arrival 
here,  I  was  called  upon  by  the  station- 
master,  who  is  a  member  of  our  con- 
gregation, and  requested  by  him  to  visit  • 
one  of  his  ticket-collectors,  who  had 
left  his  work,  and  gone  home  expect- 
ing to  die.  When  first  I  called,  I  found 
him  under  concern  about  his  spiritual 
state;  ancestral  pie^^a  godly  training, 
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a  moral  life, — all  these  he  felt  were  bnt 
broken  reeds  upon  which  to  lean.  After 
a  protraoted  and  painful  etrogc^e,  he 
was  enabled  to  tonoh  the  hem  of 
GhriaVs  garment.  He  lingered  for  a 
week  longer,  and  it  was  instmctive  to 
mark  how  his  faith  grew  as  his  life 
ebbed  ont. 

The  Bonday-sehool  is  large  and 
growing.  The  average  afternoon  at- 
tendance is  one  htmdred  and  fifty.  In 
this  work  there  is  ample  cause  for 
encouragement  and  gratitude.  The 
spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  is 
being  poured  upon  us :  we  are  praying 
and  working  for  a  reyiyal;  and  we 
confidently  expect  to  realize  one.  The 
prayers  and  labours  of  the  past  three 
months  have  not  been  in  vain.  At 
the  September  yisitation  we  had  forty- 
nine  Church-members;  now  we  haTe 
sixty-one,  an  increase  of  twelve  in  the 
quarter. 

2.  SwiitDON.-^From  the  Rev,  Henry 
W.  Caeton.— December  24th,  1873.— 
Our  Church-members  hare  been 
quickened,  and  stirred  up  to  active  co- 
operation in  Home-Mission  work.  In 
consequence,  our  returns  show  a 
marked  increase.  Backsliders  have 
been  reclaimed,  aid  conversions  have 
taken  plaee.  I  have  visited  exten- 
sively, and  shall  persist  till  I  have 
called  on  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  place,  as  also  at  Old 
Swindon.  We  have  raised  a  new  class, 
in  which  there  are  now  nine  members. 
AneighbouringviUagehas  been  visited, 
whereBitualiBtic  practices  are  repelling 
the  people  from  attendance  at  the 
ohureh,  and  also  the  children  from  the 
school  connected  with  it.  Our  school- 
chapel  in  this  place  is  well  attended; 
the  dass  of  Chureh-membets  has  so 
increased  that  it  has  been  divided; 
and  there  are  one  hundred  children  in 
our  Sunday-school.  We  are  much 
indebted  for  this  success  to  the  sealons 
labours  of  some  of  our  local  preachers. 

At  Even  Swindon  we  have  had  great 
encouragement,  and  have  opened  a 
mission-chapel.     It  is  a  house  fiom 


which  we  have  removed  the  interior 
walls.  Our  opening  services  were 
owned  of  God;  four'  persons  were 
brought  imder  conviction  for  sin,  and 
we  rejoiced  over  the  conversion  of 
others.  There  are  a  thousand  people 
here,  chiefly  connected  with  theOreat 
Western  Railway,  without  any  place  of 
worship  but  ours.  The  population  of 
Even  Swindon  will  probably  soon  be 
doubled,  in  consequence  of  Uie  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  works.  I  have 
been  much  indebted  to  several  of  our 
friends  for  their  personal  co-operation 
and  other  valuable  help ;  and  we  are 
labouring  and  looking  for  greater 
success. 


8.  Gbiubbt.— From  the  Rev,  Jotiak 
E,  ir%yda(«.— December  28rd,  1878.— 
The  chapel  connected  with  my  mission 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
increasing  population,  chiefly  artisans 
and  fishermen.  It  provides  ample 
accommodation  for  about  nine  hun- 
dred people.  We  have  flouxishiog 
congregations  both  on  the  Sunday  and 
week-nights.  Our  Sunday-school  work 
is  encouraging.  Some  of  the  children 
have  been  converted,  and  are  able  to 
give  an  intelligent  account  of  their 
change.  Here  we  are  engaging  ener- 
getically in  the  ** Blake'*  system  of 
collecting  for  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions.  Tracts  are  largely  distri- 
buted, and  cottage-meetings  are  held 
weekly.  Open*air  services  have  been 
conducted  as  theweatherwouldpermit. 
Aided  by  several  friends,  we  have  held 
services  near  the  public  market  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  have  seoored 
large  and  attentive  audiences.  We 
know  of  eight  persons  who  have  been 
induced  to  attend  our  place  of  worship 
through  these  efforts.  A  cooperage 
has  been  lent  to  us  by  a  godly  man 
for  a  week-evening  service,  to  which 
the  people  are  earnestly  invited  by  a 
band  of  young  men.  We  are  grafcefol 
for  the  success  of  these  meetings.  We 
have  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  Churoh- 
members,  with  thirty-five  on  trial  for 
membership.  ^  t 
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4.  TaoBVLKT.— ^om  the  Rev,  WiU 
Ham  E,  Gfarciffer.— December  36th, 
1878. — ^The  popolfttion  of  my  miBsion 
dutiiet  \b  not  lesB  than  twenty 
fboonnd.  The  PrimitiTe  Methodute 
■re  represented  1^  two  ministers, 
Wesleysn-Methodists  by  one,— mysell 
Puing  the  f  onr  months  I  hare  been 
hen  God  has  blessed  OS.  OnrChnieh- 
membezB  are  three  hundred  and  four- 
teen, with  sixty-eig^t  on  trial;  last 
September  the  nifinbers  were  two 
hondred  and  ninety-fonr,  and  thirty- 
three  respectirely.  This  is  exelnsive 
of  about  a  score  of  yonng  people  in 
Bible-ehtfses.     Oar  Foreign  Mission 
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aooount  is  not  qnite  dosed,  bnt  already 
the  amount  is  in  adranoe  of  that  of 
last  year.  Our  people  on  the  whole 
are  reriTing,  and  some  of  them  are 
rendezing  truly  raluaUe  help.  The 
ungodliness  whieh  abounds  amongst 
the  laige  outlying  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation is  appalling.  Intoiieation  and 
gambling,  with  their  usual  attendant 
legion  of  evils,  are  the  general  ooen- 
pation.  *'  Heathens  at  home,"  tmlyt 
are  thousands  here.  We  hope,  how- 
eTer,tiiat  we  are  laying  the  fonndbrtions 
deep  and  broad  for  a  good  ICethoditt 
Cirouit  in  days  to  oome ;  but  we  want 
more  labourers. 


GENEEAL  BELiaiOnS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[Th«exine«flvliiehftppe«rittQW]Mgea  nndtr  fhthttAdt  **Oeaenl  B/tOtfiaoM  btdB^nee,** 
■n  etrtfoDy  taken  from  the  most  fcruBtvurlhy  soqiOM  at  our  tamautad.  We  aumot  imdartake, 
bovcfer,  to  uunrer  f or  the  proprietj,  in  ■neaeee,ol  their  literery  etyle ;  to  gaanatf,  in  ereiy 
luke&ee,flieeoenzM7ofdetee,oroftheBenieeolpereaoiandpleeee;  or  to  endoiae  eU  the  ilewe 
whidt,  on  petrtienler  eobjeeti  eooneeted  "with  etengriical  enterpriee,  egente  of  theTuloiuBeU«ioQf 
BocieilMend  Ckmunitteee  aegr  edTmoe.] 


BOMISH   "SpIBITUAL*'  PlLGBIHlOES. 

—Itis probable,  says  The  Bulwark,ihai 
the  Pope  and  his  counsellors  were 
qaiteunprepared  for  the  absolute  prohi- 
bition of  Italian  pilgrimages  which  the 
gDvenmient  of  Victor  Emmanuel  saw 
fit  to  ia«ne  during  the  last  summer. 
Extensrre  arrangements  had  already 
been  made,  and  yisits  planned  to  aU 
the  moat  celebrated  of  the  shrines  of 
the  Virgin  and  the  saint  throughout 
the  peninsula.  No  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
diseorer  the  leading  motite  that  influ- 
enced the  Italian  ministry  in  adopting 
the  coarse  which  they  took. 

The  alleged  ground  of  the  prohi- 
bition was  the  dsnger  of  spreading 
disease  during  a  season  when  the 
cholera  was  making  havoc  among  the 
people ;  but  the  priestly  party  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  saying  that  sanl- 
tsiy  reasons  were  not  those  which 
weighed  most  in  the  minds  of  the 
Qoremment.  The  all  but  publicly 
dedared  object  of  the  pilgrimages  was 


a  political  one.  Under  the  pilgrim's 
cloak  the  fonn  of  the  conspirator 
against  established  order  was  plainly 
distinguishable,  and  his  staff  might 
easily  be  laid  down  for  a  musket. 
What  were  the  pilgrims  to  do  upon 
reaching  the  shrine  of  their  devotion  f 
To  offer  prayers,  in  which  the  most 
important  elements  were  composed  of 
petitions  for  the  saint's  intercession 
with  the  Almighty  to  procure  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Church,  the  liberation  of  the  pretended 
Yicar  of  Christ  upon  earth  from  his 
"captivity,"  and  his  restoration  to 
power  and  authority.  Kow  this  restora- 
tion and  "liberation"  mean  nothing  else 
than  the  ruin  of  the  edifice  of  national 
unity  for  which  the  patriots  of  Italy 
have  for  years,  or  rather  for  ages,  been 
labouring.  The  pilgrims  virtually  pray 
that  Bome  may  be  given  over  again  to 
the  Inquisition,  that  the  States  of  the 
Church  may  be  subjected  once  more  to 
the  oppressive  sway  of  the  Pope  and 
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hlB  legates,  that  Naples  may  again 
enjoy  the  "paternal"  government  of 
the  detested  Bonrhons,  that  dnkes  and 
archdukes  may  again  fatten  on  the 
resources  of  the  fairest  districts  of 
northern  Italy,  and  the  house  of  Savoy 
retire  to  the  scanty  domains  secured 
to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Bat 
prayer  is  not  the  ultimate  object  of 
these  movements.  They  have  a  practi- 
cal end  to  subserve.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  those  who  have  taken 
such  pains  to  join  in  making  a  visit  to 
a  distant  part,  it  may  be,  of  the  country, 
are  to  settle  down-  quietly  on  their 
return  to  their  homes,  and  acquiesce  in 
a  domination  which  they  have  just  been 
denoxmcing  and  praying  against  as  a 
tyranny.  They  are  henceforth  the 
avowed  champions  of  the  Church. 
Their  names  and  addresses  have  been 
serupulonsly  taken  down  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  pilgrimage  has  served  as 
a  grand  review,  a  marshalling  of  forces 
for  the  benefit  of  friendsi  and  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy. 

The  Italian  Government  would  have 
been  blind  had  it  not  seen  the  true 
object  of  the  projected  pilgrimages ;  it 
would  have  deserved  its  overthrow  had 
it  been  so  weak  as  to  suffer  them  to 
take  place.  Its  apparent  lenieuoy 
would  in  reality  have  been  a  base 
betrayal  of  Italian  unity,  of  religions 
liberty,  and  of  the  hopes  of  humanity. 

How  great  was  the  disappointment 
of  the  clerical  conspirators  we  may 
well  conceive!  At  first,  some  slight 
show  was  made  of  disregarding  the 
order  of  the  government;  but  little 
was  gained  by  the  attempt.  The  popu- 
lace, smarting  under  the  Vrrongs  of 
oentxiiries  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  priest- 
hood, could  scarcely  abstain  from  treat- 
ing with  personal  violence  the  stupid 
wretches  who  were  lending  all  their 
influence  to  place  the  yoke  again  upon 
their  necks.  Somewhat  controlling 
their  indignation,  however,  the  people 
generally  limited  their  action  to  accom- 
panying the  pilgrims  with  derisive 
laughter  and  coarse  invective;  while 
the  king*s  gendarmes  speedily  brought 
the  pilgrimage  to  a  close,  and  sent  the 


deluded  men  back  nnharmed  to  their 
homes. 

Unable,  therefore,  to  resist  forcibly 
tho  mandate  of  the  Government,  the 
clergy  have  bethought  them  of  a  device 
which  certainly  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  novelty.  It  is  none  other  than  the 
project  of  a  "spiritual  pilgrimage"-- 
as  they  choose  to  style  it,— in  other 
words,  an  imaginary  journey  to  the 
shrines  which  devotees  are  not  aUowed 
to  visit  bodily.  Absurd  as  is  the  con- 
ception, the  highest  prelate  in  the 
Boman  Catholio  Ohurch  has  aotually 
endorsed  it,  and  conferred  upon  all  thi^ 
perform  it  according  to  his  direction 
the  richest  rewards  which  he  claims  to 
have  at  his  disposal.  The  external 
world  were  amazed  a  few  months  ago 
to  see  the  new  style  of  pilgrimages  that 
had  been  instituted,  in  whioh  comfort- 
able coaches  on  the  railroad  replaced 
the  toilsome  and  dangerous  journey- 
ings  of  the  foot-sore  palmer.  What 
must  they  now  think  of  a  pilgrimsge 
to  all  the  great  shrines  of  the  Holy 
Land,  of  Italy,  and  of  other  lands, 
which  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
brief  space  of  a  single  month,  without 
a  farthing  of  expense,  without  exposure 
to  the  slightest  peril,  indeed,  without 
leaving  one's  room,  save  for  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  the  nearest  church,  and 
which  yet  is  rewarded  by  plenary  for- 
giveness of  sins  ?  Some  ingenious  per- 
son once  entered  into  a  computation 
of  tho  number  of  years  of  indulgence 
which  an  early  riser  might  without 
difficulty  secure  for  himself  before 
breakfast,  in  the  city  of  Borne,  by 
visiting  such  and  such  ohurohes,  and 
reciting  a  given  number  of  Paternosters 
and  Ave  Marias ;  and  the  result  was 
really  astonishing.  But  the  privileges 
of  past  generations  of  devout  Boman- 
ists  are  entirely  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  those  which  their  successors  at  the 
present  day  may  avail  themselves  of 
in  their  own  homes,  and  without  any 
interruption  of  their  ordinary  pursnits 
of  business  or  pleasure. 

The  Papal  Brief,  by  which  these  extra- 
ordinary proffers  of  grace  are  held  forth, 
is  dated  August  19th,  1878,  and  is  in 
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mon  xefpeeU  than  one  a  curiosity  of 
religioiiB  literature.  The  followiog  is  a 
single  qnotation.  **  Since  some  sacred 
pilgrimages  wnich  were  to  have  been 
made  to  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries 
of  Italy  also  in  these  last  days,  to  the 
grief  of  all  the  good,  haro  been  inter- 
dieted,  0ome  faithful  men  of  our  city 
of  Bdogna  haTe  ooneeiTod  the  idea  of 
inritzng  all  the  Catholics  to  a  spiritual 
pilgrimage,  to  take  place  in  the  follow- 
ingmonth  of  September, — a  pilgrimage 
whidi  they  proposed  to  diride  into 
three  periods  of  ten  days  each.  In 
the  first  decade  the  faithful,  reciting 
to  this  end  suitable  and  pious  prayers, 
would  imagine  that  they  were  under- 
taking in  spirit  a  deyout  pilgrimage  to 
the  places  of  Holy  Land  hallowed  by 
Jesus  our  Divine  Bedeemer ;  in  the 
second  decade  to  the  chief  sanctuaries 
of  Italy ;  and  in  the  third  to  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  sanctuaries.  The  above- 
mentioned  fai  thfulharing  subsequently 
humbly  begged  us  that  we  should  deign 
to  grant  of  our  apostolic  benignity  some 
indulgences  in  fayour  of  this  pious 
enterprise  (ex^ciiio),  we,  applauding 
most  highly  their  holy  and  industrious 
plan,  gladly  decreed  to  second  the 
prayers  that  reached  us."  Then  follows 
the  promise  of  indulgences  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  « faithful  of  both  sexes" 
who  share  in  these  imaginary  pilgrim 
traTels. 

From  an  Italian  correspondent  of 
the  CathoUe  Review ,  we  learn  that  the 
"  spiritual"  journey  was  mapped  out 
for  the  stay-at-home  traTcUers  with  as 
much  minuteness  as  the  routes  laid 
down  in  one  of  Murray's  guide-books ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  much 
lees  reference  to  geographical  accuracy. 
Thus,  for  the  sucoessiTe  days  of  the 
first  deeade,  oonseerated  to  the  Holy 
Land,  we  have,  "1.  Bethlehem;  2. 
Mount  Tabor ;  ^.  Bethany ;  4.  Tiberias 
^-Chureh  dedicated  to  Peter;  5.  Mount 
of  Beatitudes;  6.  Oethsemane;  7.  Arch 
of  the  Sees  Homo ;  8.  Mount  Calvary ; 
9.  Hdy  Bepulehre;  10.  Mount  of 
Olires.'' 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  what  points 
iiBflliosenfortheTisits  of  the*<spiritual*' 


pilgrim  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe  andin  Asia.  Here  is  the  list.  For 
the  second  decade :  '*  1.  St.  Peter  and 
Paul's  Churches,  Bome ;  2.  St.  Luke's, 
Bologna;  3.  St.  Anthony,  Padua;  4. 
Sanctuary  of  Oropa,  Piedmont ;  5.  S. 
Qennara  (St.  Januarius),  Naples)  6. 
Maddona  di  Montenegro,  Leghorn) 
7.  S.  Casa  di  Loretto  (Holy  House  of 
Loretto);  8.  Crucifix  of  Cavarseze; 
9.  St.  Peter's  hi  Yincoli,  Bome ;  10. 
Annunziata,  Genoa."  For  the  last 
decade,  **1.  SaUtte,  France;  2.£insied. 
eln;  3.  Sacr6  Cceur,  Issoudnn;  4.  St, 
James  of  Compostella ;  6.  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola;  6.  St.  Bonifaee,  Germany; 
7.  St.  Francis  Zavier,  Goa;  8.  St. 
Thomas,  Canterbury;  9.  Grotto  of 
Lourdes ;  10.  St.  John  Kepomucene, 
Austria." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  list 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  impostures 
of  the  Bomish  Church  are  indirectly 
countenanced;  for  instance,  the  House 
of  Loretto  is  to  be  visited,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  the  house  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  miraculously  brought  by 
angels  from  Palestine ;  uid  St.  Janu* 
arius  is  to  be  worshipped,  whose  blood 
is  said  to  become  liquid  on  certain 
great  occasions. 

The  Pom  anb  Abchbiskop  Hmx* 
Hiva.^It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  advisers  of  Pope  Pius  IX., 
who  are  supposed  to  be  ecclesiastics  of 
acute  minds  and  much  knowledge  of 
the  world,  could  have  counselled  the 
issue  of  the  last  EncycUcaL  It  is 
understood,  indeed,  there  was  a  pariy 
in  the  Vatican  which  strongly  opposed 
its  publication,  but  it  was  small.  The 
fanatical  element  of  the  Curia,  ^rtiioh 
dreams  of  re-establishing  the  tmiversal 
supremacy  of  the  priesthood,  carries 
things  its  own  way.  One  more  volu- 
minous malediction  has  accordingly 
been  fulminated  against  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  general  ;md  the  doings  of 
certain  Governments  in  particular.  As 
usual,  however,  the  Vatican  thunder 
has  rolled  harmlessly  over  the  heads 
of  those  it  was  meant  to  emsh.  It  has 
not  even  had  the  effect  of  momentarily 
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Btartlmg  or  alarming  the  enemies  of 
the  Chaxeh.  They  lift^e  beoome  bo 
aeooBtomed  to  the  Papal  cnnee  that 
they  are  now  imperrioas  to  their  in- 
flnenoe.  They  haye  learned  from 
experienoe  that  the  dennnoiations  of 
both  SyUabns  and  Enoyolieale  do  no 
harm  to  any  hat  thoee  responsible  for 
their  ntteranoe.  If  the  Pope  and  his 
bishops  choose  to  enter  npon  a  Tain 
struggle  with  modem  ciyilization,  it 
is  open  to  them  to  do  it.  If  the  Curia 
are  not  wise  enongh  to  see  that  the 
day  for  such  fieroe  condemnations  of 
governments  and  peoples  which  are  by 
any  oiroomstanoes  led  to  assume  an 
attitude  of  antagonism  to  Papal  claims 
and  pretensions  has  gone  by,  they  mast 
themselTes  take  the  conseqaences. 
The  indefinite  mnltiplioation  of  corses 
oind  threats  of  exoommonioation  will 
be  regarded  with  comparative  com- 
placenoy  by  the  civilized  world. 
Happily,  there  is  no  power  to  enforce 
them  by  any  bat  '* spiritual"  means. 
It  is  a  striking  illastration  of  the 
extent  to  which  an  exclusive  clerical 
training  may  blind  even  able  men  to 
the  actual  signs  of  the  times,  that  any 
should  be  found  foolish  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  Boman  Oatholic  Church  can 
be  the  gainer  from  periodical  outbursts 
of  Pontifical  *' Billingsgate."  If  any- 
thing  could  justify  the  law  which  the 
Prussian  Government  is  so  eager  to 
enforce,  prescribing  an  education  for 
the  priests  in  other  than  clerical 
nurseries,  it  would  be  the  evidence 
afforded  by  such  a  pastoral  as  his 
Holiness  has  just  issued  of  the  distort- 
ing influence  of  an  exclusively  clerical 
training. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  an  en- 
lightened English  CatholicPreUte,like 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  can 
look  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  Papal 
Encyclical.  He  has  exhibited  not  a 
little  astuteness  in  attempting,  as  he 
does,  in  his  elaborate  letter  to  the  Times, 
to  turn  attention  rather  to  the  causes 
of  the  Pope's  letter  than  to  the  letter 
itself.  Dr.  Manning  has  seized  the 
most  vulnerable  points  in  the  case  of 
the  Prussian  Qovemment  against  the 


Catholic  Church.  It  maybe  doubted 
whether  he  succeeds  in  establishing 
his  charge  of  persecution,  but  he  oer- 
tainly  shows  it  is  natural  that  he  and 
his  fellow-Catholics  should  regard  the 
recent  Church  laws  of  Prussia  ai 
measures  of  persecution.  His  state- 
ment of  the  case  is  much  more  forcible, 
as  it  is  much  more  temperate,  than 
that  of  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
While  the  Pope  scolds,  his  English 
representative  and  advocate  reasons. 
The  voice  of  Pius  IX.  is  almost 
choked  by  the  emotions  of  surprise, 
anger,  and  indignation  which  the  con- 
templation of  the  wrongs  and  injuries 
done  to  the  Boman  Church  in  Ger- 
many calls  up.  Pr.  Manning  has 
sufficient  seU-oommand  to  state  the 
matter  with  calmness,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  prove  his  asseiiions  hy  an 
army  of  facts.  But  while  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  the  chief 
shepherd  and  his  champion  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  deal  with  the 
same  subject,  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  claims  both 
make— implied  or  expressed^-on 
behalf  of  the  "  infaUible  *'  Churoh. 

While  pleading  for  tolerance  and 
equality,  nothing,  it  is  plain,  will 
satisl^  them  but  a  position  of  absolote 
supremacy.  The  Church  is  declared 
to  be  persecuted  and  oppressed  be- 
cause its  bishops  are  not  permitted* 
without  opposition,  to  carry  out  all 
the  behests  of  the  Curia,  even  thongji 
these  are  obviously  inconsistent  with 
the  suprema<7  of  the  State  in  its  own 
domain.  The  Pope  curses  his  enemies, 
because,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland,  and 
in  Germany,  they  have  introdueed  and 
applied  to  the  government  and  diaei- 
pline  of  the  Church  rules  designed  to 
prevent  the  latter  from  being  the 
passive  tool  in  the  hands  of  its  spiritual 
head,  who  is  at  the  same  time  « 
foreign  prince.  The  absolutiBm  wbidh 
the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  July,  1870, 
made  the  universal  law  of  the  Ohoreh, 
may  not  have  been  altogether  a  novelty 
in  its  history ;  but  for  the  first  time 
it  was  then  openly  proclaimed,— what 
before  was  op)y  jaci(q»|^  q?  .teffg  jieeretly 
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3,-*that  the  Boman  Gaiholio 
Cbiixeh  is  the  ereatnie  of  the  Pope, 
and  to  be  wholly  goremed  and  adxnin- 
istered  in  aoeordanoe  with  the  Papal 
will  as  the  ultimate  Bouroe  of  juris- 
diction. 

Thai  this  was  a  roTolntion  in  the 
eooutitation  of  the  Ghnzeh  is  none  the 
less  eertain  beoause  towards  snoh  a 
gottl  there  had  long  been  tendendes 
witbin  its  pale.  Jfox  the  first  time 
InlUUbiUty— not  of  the  Chozoh,  as  Br. 
Maiming  puts  it»  bnt  of  the  Chnrdh's 
head— was  officially  annoonoed  and 
made  a  mle  of  faith.  Consequently 
tliezig^twas  claimed  to  ezereise  all 
powers  of  goremment,  administration, 
softd  diseipline  withhi  the  Choroh 
irrespeetiYe  of  the  Jnrisdiotion  of  the 
States  in  whieh  the  Chnroh  existed, 
and  eren  ixrespeetiTe  of  the  express 
ecnrenaats  and  bargains  into  which  the 
Clinreh  had  entered  with  these  States. 
Tbe  stmggle  which  has  become  so 
ileioe  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  originated 
from  the  attempt  by  the  Boman  Cnria 
to  eonstitnte  a  new  bishopric,  and 
appoint  a  new  bishop  in  Geneva,  with- 
out eren  oonsnlting  the  oiyil  powers, 
althon^  it  was  bound  to  do  so  by  the 
Papal  Bolls  regulating  such  appoint- 
ments in  conjunction  with  the  State 
authorities.  In  Germany,  the  origin 
of  the  eonflict  can  be  less  dearly 
traced;  bnt  its  occasion,  if  not  its 
cause,  was  the  formation  of  the  Centre 
party  immediately  after  the  creation 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  identification 
throngh  it  of  Ultramontanism  in  Ger- 
many with  a  political  party  seeking 
to  oppose,  and  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of,  imperial  unity.  We  are  not  in  a 
positian  to  deny  Dr.  Manning's  state- 
ment that  the  Prussian  Government 
has  long  cherished  designs  of  hostility 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy ;  but 
•rem  if  that  were  proved,  it  might  only 
mean  that  Prussian  statesmen  have 
foreseen  that  the  extravagant  daims 
of  the  bishops  and  priests  must 
have  ere  long  necessitated  an  attempt 
by  the  State  to  defend  its  authority 
againat  these  usurpations. 

We  do  sot  say  the  Gennan  Emperor 


and  his  advisers  have  not  sanctioned 
measures  that  appear  periloudy  like 
measures  of  persecution.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious 
orders,  and  the  threatened  banishment 
of  refractory  bishops  and  priests,  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  prindples 
of  toleration  as  understood  in  this 
country.  But  the  Germans  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  judges  of  the  neces- 
sities of  their  own  position.  These 
extreme  steps  are  defended  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  and  a  strong  case 
can  be  made  out  for  them,  whether  or 
not  it  be  convincing.  It  seems  to  us 
they  are  carrying  things  with  too  high 
a  hand,  and  that  the  seeds  of  future 
troubles  may  be  thus  sown  whidi  will 
be  found  harder  to  bear  than  the 
excessive  pretensions  of  an  arrogant 
hierardiy  drawing  its  inspirations  from 
a  foreign  source.  However  this  may 
be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
oppresdons  and  persecutions  that  have 
stirred  the  Papal  wrath,  and  which  Dr. 
Ifanning  finds  so  grievous  to  be  borne, 
have  been  largdy  self-provoked  l>y  the 
Boman  Catholic  Churdi  and  its  rulers. 
They  will  not  certainly  be  mitigated 
by  encyclical  letters  of  the  wild  and 
fooHsh  character  of  the  latest  issue 
from  the  Vatican. — Edinburgh  Cou- 
rant. 

Italy:  tbb  stats  and eoclisubti- 
CAL  pBOPSBTT. — The  law  regarding 
ecclesiastical  property  has  finally  been 
applied  to  the  Papal  head-quarters — 
the  city  of  Bome.  Convents  have  been 
cleared  of  their  occupants,  and  these 
nests  of  reaction  and  worse  than  idle- 
ness have  become  the  busy  haunts  of 
men,  as  public  offices,  or  places  of  in- 
struction or  ordinary  business.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  what  was  seen  and 
found  by  the  officers  of  justice  when 
ransacking  these  buildings  and  receiv- 
ing them  in  consignment  for  the 
Government.  Clearly,  it  was  never 
expected  that  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  them  would  be  exposed  to  the  public 
gaze,  however  decent  a  face  might  be 
put  upon  them  in  preparation  for  the 
sad  event.    The  lay  monks  receive  a 
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pension  of  £12.  a-year,  and  the  clericals 
£30.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
younger  men  have  \rillingly  enongh 
changed  their  raiment,  and  are  now 
acting  in  yarions  ciyil  capacities. 
Now  that  the  monasteries  havd  dis- 
appeared, the  fish-market  is  said  to  be 
abundantly  supplied  for  the  common 
public.  A  number  of  the  smaller  pro- 
perties taken  from  the  Church  of  Bome 
have  already  been  sold,  by  pubHo 
auction,  at  much  higher  prices  than 
their  estimated  value;  and,  despite 
Papal  threats  of  excommunication,  the 
purchasers  gathered  in  large  numbers, 
and  entered  into  a  brisk  competition. 
The  Government  and  the  Papacy, — 
The  weak  point  of  all  Government 
action  in  Italy  has  ever  been,  and  still 
continues  to  be,  its  timid  and  spiritless 
bearing  towards  the  pretentious  and 
blatant  claims  of  the  Vatican.  The 
dream  of  thoughtful  men  has  ever  been 
that,  after  all,  this  is  but  a  civil  over- 
throw; and  that  some  day  the  Pope 
and  his  cardinals  will  drop  the  nan 
postumus  policy,  and  acknowledge  an 
Italian  kingdom.  And  thus  many  a 
Father  Hyacinthe  movement  has 
languished  from  sheer  want  of  sym- 
pathy and  justice  on  the  part  of  our 
rulers;  and  the  Vatican  has  inteipreted 
all  this  inertness  as  powerlessness. 
We  were  all  rejoicing  over  a  courageous 
statement  in  the  recent  royal  speech, 
as  evidence  that  Italy,  like  Switzerland 
and  Bavaria,  was  adopting  the  vigorous 
policy  of  Germany  against  a  domineer- 
ing and  crafty  priesthood ;  but  several 
circumstances  have  cropped  up  lately 
which  show  that  not  even  a  growing 
popular  sentiment  can  move  the 
authorities  to  protect  liberal  priests 


and  liberal  parishes  from  the  intrusion 
of  ultra-Papal  nominees.  The  Eman- 
cipation Society  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood of  Naples,  after  struggling  through 
a  troubled  existence  for  year8,has  again 
appealed  to  the  Government  for  some 
old  churches  and  their  revenues,  and 
for  a  bolder  action  on  eedesiastioal 
affa  irs,  and  has  met  withlittle  sympathy 
and  no  aid.  They  arehanded  over  to  the 
tendermeroiesof  the  lordly  Archbishop, 
or  bid  die  of  hunger  in  their  noble 
stand  for  liberty  in  the  Church.  No 
favourable  response  is  evoked  by  the 
petitions  and  widespread  opini<auin 
favour  of  removing  from  the  statute- 
book  its  first  article,  which  recognises 
the  Church  of  Bome  as  the  religion 
of  the  State.  And  a  still  heavier  blow 
has  been  dealt  to  some  diocesan  as- 
sociations of  dezgy  and  people  which 
have  been  formed  in  order  to  secure 
good  bishops  and  popular  ministers. 
In  the  district  of  Bergamo— where,  it 
seems,  the  ancient  right  of  the  people 
to  nominate  their  own  pastors  is  still 
respected— no  fewer  than  seven 
parishes  have  lately  named  men  of 
their  own  choice,  and  all  has  gone  well; 
but  in  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantua — ^namely,  San  Giovanni  del 
Bosso  and  Frassino,  where  the  entire 
population  has  joyously  selected  saen 
of  the  right  stamp— things  have  not 
ended  so  happily.  They  appealed  to 
Parliament,  and  the  reply  of  theHinii- 
ters  was  that  the  Government  cannot 
recognise  cur^s  ^ected  by  popular  vote, 
nor  bestow  upon  them  the  paroehial 
livings.  These  two  parishes  sey  that 
they  mean  to  stand  firm, and  have  their 
way ;  so  we  must  wait  to  know  the 
iBBVLe^^Evanffelical  Christendom, 
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Isaac  Simpson  was  bom  at  Colston- 
Bassett,  in  the  Melton-Mowbray  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  year  1807.  He  was  favoured 
with  pious  parents,  for  which  blessing 
he  often  expressed  his  gratitude  to 


God,  referring  with  deep  emotion  to 
their  holy  example  and  fervent  pn^yert 
in  his  behalf.  Though  long  a  snbjeet 
of  the  strivings  of  the  Hol^  Spirit, 
it  was  not  till  he  was  about  twenty- 
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fire  jean  of  age  that  he  resolved  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  "  all  his  heart.** 
For  gome  lime  he  songht  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Christ  with  weeping  and 
s application,  heing  willing  indeed  to 
renounce  all  sin,  hat  stnmhling  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith  which  bringeth 
salvation.  At  length,  while  on  his  way 
one  morning  to  hia  nsual  work,  he  was 
enabled  to  say,  **  Jesns  saves  me  now,** 
and  to  rejoice  with  a  '*joy  unspeak- 
able :  *'  believing  in  Chriat  he  eould 
happOy  testify, 

"  My  chains  fell  ofl^  my  h«ari  waa  free, 
Iit>M,  went  forth,aiidfollowed  Thee.** 

A  few  years  after  his  conversion 
he  became  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  his  dnty  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance.  For  a  while  he 
Btmggled  against  this  conviction ;  bnt 
the  bnrden  becoming  heavier  than  he 
could  bear,  he  disclosed  his  feelings  on 
Ibe  snbject  to  some  of  his  Christian 
brethren.  Many  hours  did  he  spend 
in  earnest  prayer  that  Qod  would 
aford  him  some  clear  indication  of 
His  will  in  reference  to  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath 
afternoon,  in  Kinonlton  chapel,  that  he 
commenced  to  proclaim  the  Gospel. 
The  congregation  being  disappointed 
of  a  preacher,  a  friend  asked  him  to 
give  an  address^  on  which  he  rose 
immediately,  and  spoke  a  short  time. 
This  was  abont  the  year  1842,  from 
vhieh  date  his  way  was  gradually  made 
dear,  till  he  became  an  accredited 
load  preacher.  Henceforth  Qod's 
service  was  his  delight;  the  talent 
which  the  Head  of  the  Church  had 
given  to  him  he  was  anxious  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmost.  Those  who 
remembered  how  HHterate  he  was 
when  bron^t  under  the  influence  of 
Dxrine  graoe,  were  surprised  to  observe 
how  acceptable  his  pubUo  labours  were 
to  many  congregations.  In  his  work 
of  preaching  he  was  much  blessed,  and 
fre^ently  he  would  tell  the  members 
of  his  class,  on  Monday  evenings,  how 
great  happiness  he  had  felt  on  the 
previous  Sabbath  in  setting  forth  the 
Saviour.    If  he  saw  but  one  soul  saved, 
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he  rejoieed  as  one  that  had  found  great 
spoil.  He  would  have  been  most 
uneasy  to  have  neglected  an  appoint- 
ment. On  a  snowy  day,  one  winter, 
when  he  was  expected  to  preach  at  a 
place  several  miles  distant,  in  the 
morning  the  roads  were  impassable; 
but  as  the  snow  melted  away  during 
the  afternoon,  and  a  friend  promised 
Mr.  Simpson  the  loan  of  a  horse,  he 
set  out,  eager  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  what  remained  of  the  precious 
Sabbath.  Amply  was  he  repaid  when 
he  heard  one,  whom  he  had  previously 
warned  to  "flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,"  praying  for  mercy,  and  whose 
prayer  was  graciously  answered  the 
same  night.  Kot  only  on  the  Sabbath, 
but  in  special  services  during  the  week, 
he  was  always  ready  to  engage  in  his 
beloved  work,  often  for  that  purpose 
walking  a  considerable  distance  after 
his  day's  labour.  In  referenoe  to  suob 
toils  he  would  say,  **I  am  often  so 
happy  that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I 
am  in  the  body  or  not." 

As  a  class-leader  he  was  faithful  and 
affectionate;  absentees  were  not 
allowed  to  pass  unvisited,  and  the 
members  of  his  class  loved  him.  Many 
whom  he  wisely  counselled  and  ad- 
monished, and  who  passed  away  before 
him,  have  doubtless  greeted  him  on 
the  "eternal  shore.'*  In  his  attend- 
ance on  the  village  prayer-meetings 
he  was  regular  and  constant ;  particu- 
larly did  he  value  the  one  held  on  the 
Sabbath  morning;  and  not  a  few 
remember  how  he  often  rose  a  little 
earlier  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's 
day,  in  order  that  he  might  call  them 
to  accompany  him.  In  the  visitation 
of  the  sick  he  was  very  happy,  and 
many  a  trembling  penitent  has  he 
directed  to  the  Saviour.  Of  him  it 
may  well  be  said — 

**  In  his  duty  prompt,  at  every  oall. 
He  i^atch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and 

felt  for  aU;.... 
He  tried  eaoh  art,  reproved  each  dull 

delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led 
the  way." 
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Nothing  gave  him  so  much  j(>y  w  to 
hear  of  the  prosperity  of  Gk>d'8caiue; 
and  for  the  conyersion  of  hifl  children, 
friends,  and  neighbours,  he  laboured 
and  prayed  without  ceasing.  In  a 
reviral  which  took  place  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  village  in  which  he  resided, 
he  rejoiced  greatly,  and  often  in  the 
meetings  would  sing  praises  to  Ood 
for  it  while  tears  of  gliadness  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  On  one  occasion,  after 
he  had  seen  many  brought  to  Ood,  he 
said, "  I  am  ready  to  say  with  Simeon, 
'  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 

depart   in   peace  ; for  mine  eyes 

have  seen  Thy  salvatiou."'  Many  of 
his  fellow  workmen  retain  the  remem- 
brance of  his  faithful  warnings,  and  his 
entreaties  that  they  would  yield  them- 
selves to  the  Saviour, 

When  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
which  proved  fatal  to  him  became 
alarming,  and  when  he  was  faint  and 
exhausted  through  loss  of  blood,  a 
friend  who  stood  by  reminded  him  of 
the  Almighty  One,  on  whom  he  could, 
even  in  sudi  painful  circumstances, 
lean;  to  which  he  replied,  <*What 
should  I  do  without  Him  now  ?  '  For 
tome  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain.' "  The  religion  he  had  so  often 
recommended  to  others  supported  him, 
so  that  as  death  drew  near  he  was 
calm  and  happy,  frequently  saying, 
**  I  am  fully  resigned ;  I  know  I  suffer 
by  God's  will,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied." 
His  strength  declined  rapidly ;  and,  in 
his  weakness,  his  mind  at  times 
wandered,  bat  even  then  he  was 
evidently  dwelling  mentally  on  his 
spiritual  work.  As  his  end  approached 
his  solicitude  for  the  conversion  of  his 
children  and  neighbours  was  veiy 
apparent  Though  scarcely  able  to 
speak  he  still  addressed  ezhortationa 
to  them,  and  urged  them  to  "prepare  to 
meet  their  Ood."  His  Christian  friends 
he  sought  to  encourage.  To  one  he 
said,  "  There  is  a  great  work  for  yon, 
but  there  is  a  glorious  reward."  To 
another,  «'  0,  if  I  could  but  persuade 
some  young  people  to  give  themselvea 
to  Jesus  I"  and  when  reminded  how 
frequently  he  had  done  this,  he  replied. 


«« Tea,  but  it  was  the  Spirit  that  helped 
me.  I  often  wonder  how  a  poor  illit- 
erate man  such  asl  am  could  do  it,  but 
it  was  by  the  Spirit's  help."  On  the 
night  before  his  departure,  while  he 
suffered  much,  and  prayed,  "Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quiekly,"  one  re- 
marked that  "  Jesus  would  come  Just 
at  the  right  time."  His  reply  was, 
"Yes;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  God  our  Father  has  provided 
for  OS  the  home,  and  given  His  Son  to 
die  for  us.  It  is  therefore  rif^t  that 
He  ahould  have  all  the  ordering  of  it." 
When  a  friend  spoke  of  "  the  trials  of 
life,"  fdiioh  withhim would  *«  socm  be 
over,"  he  said,  *«  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight ;  I  have  kept  the  faith." 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  this 
simple-hearted,  zealous,  and  devoted 
servant  of  Christ,  beloved  and  revered 
by  all  who  knew  him.  His  reoord  is 
on  hic^,  and  his  work  with  his  God. 
He  entered  into  rest,  October  27th, 
1869,  aged  sixty-two  years.       J.  F. 

Tbs  late  Kb.  Johx  Bbbwxe  waa 
bom  at  Darlaston,  Marsh  4th,  1798. 
Energy   of    character    distingoiahed 
him    in  his  youth,  and  made   him 
a  ringleader  in  the  ways  of  sin ;  but 
this    quality,    sanctified    by    gcaee, 
was    afterwards,  under    God,     the 
cause  of  his  prosperity  and  Uflefnl- 
ness.      It    was    not    till    he     had 
arrived  at   the  age   of    twentj-one 
that  he  was  led  to  seek  a  change  of 
heart,  and  to  live  to  God.  In  hie  case, 
as  in  that  of  many  others,  affiielioni 
was  the  means,  under  the  inflnenoe  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  awakening    the 
mind  and  alarming  the  eonselenee 
that  had  hitherto  resisted  every  other 
appeal.    He  was  brought  so  low  that 
life  was  despaired  ot  and,  to  uae  IxIa 
own  words,  "I  felt  that  if  I  had  died 
in  my  present  state,  hell  must  haTo 
been  my  doom."    A  number  of  flodly 
young    men,  who  had  lately   been 
brought  to  know  the  Lord,  among  the 
Methodists,  and  who  were  •*Eemloua 
for  the  Lord  of  Hosto,"  visited  him, 
prayed  and  conversed  with  hims  tmt 
his  distress  waa  l 
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timet  be  ma  nady  to  despair,  hie 
gnel  diiBonlty  being  to  undentand 
the  waj  of  faith  in  Chmt.    At  length 
lifl^t  dawned  npon  hie  mind,  and  he 
obtained  a  olear  i^prehenaion  of  the 
plan  of  aalration.    He  says,  '*  I  saw, 
hj  faith,  the  SaTionr  dying  npon  the 
eroae  for  aw  ;  the  soldier'a  spear  piero- 
ing  His  side,  and  that  stream  of  blood 
and  water  shed  for  me,    I  heard,  as  it 
were,  a  Toiee,  saying, '  It  is  ilnished ; ' 
and  speaking  «lond  I  said,  What  is 
ISnished?  when  the  Toioe  answered, 
'The  blood  was  shed  for  thee,  if  thoa 
eaost  bat  believe.'   I  plonged  into  the 
fountain,  and  all  my  sins  were  washed 
awqr  in  a  moment.  Although  in  great 
wealmess  I  was  helped  oat  of  bed,  and 
on  my  knees  I  praised  Ood  for  His 
menyin  saving  sneh  a  gnat  sinner  as 
I  knew  myself  to  be."  From  this  time 
Mr.  Brewer  was  a  new  man :  to  the 
dose  of  his  eareer  he  led  a  new  life. 
He  immediately  nnited  himself  with 
the  C!harch,  availing  himself  of  the 
advantages  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
of  the  godly  eoansels  of  those  who  were 
ezperieneed  in  the  deep  things  of  Ood. 
Mr.  Brewer  was  tan^t  the  trade  of 
aeaipenter;  and  shortly  after  his  oon- 
version,  with  his  tools  on  his  back,  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Walsall,  where, 
first  as  a  workman,  and  then  as  a 
bailder  and  timber-merchant,  he  was 
snocessfal  and  prosperoos.    With  his 
nsnal  deeiBion,he  had  no  sooner  settled 
m  WalsaU  than  he  east  in  his  lot  with 
the  people  of  Ood.     The  town  had 
obtained  some  notoriety  as  the  plaee 
where    Mr.   Wesley  and   the   early 
Methodists  had  been  violently  perse- 
eated;  bat  Methodism  had  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  many  of  the  people. 
They  irorshipped  in  a  small  ehapel  in 
Bedlam  Yard,  and  althongfa  despised 
and  perseented,  oar  friend  joined  them 
"heart  and  hand."  The  services  whioh 
were  held  in  this  hamble  sanctnary 
wen  as  **  wells  of  salvation  "  to  him. 
Starting  eaily  for  the  seven  o'clock 
Bnnday  morning  pnjeat-mM^ng,  he 
woold  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  Society  on  his  way,  and 
invite  them  to  accompany  him. 


It  was  a  fixed  prindple  with  oar 
departed  friend  to  seek  Divine  gaid« 
ance,  and  to  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Ood  on  all  to  which  he  set  his  hand ; 
and  few  men  have  had  more  signal 
answen  to  prayer  than  he.  Almost 
everything  he  nndertook  prospered. 
He  was  *'  diligent  in  business  : "  what 
he  did  he  did  with  his**  might."  He 
was  remarkably  prompt ;  he  eoold  bear 
no  delay.  One  of  his  mottoes  was, 
**I)o  it,  and  it  is  done."  Working 
hard  himself,  he  would  suffer  no  idler 
about  him ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
diligenoe  in  business,  he  was  '*  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  The 
means  of  grace  were  highly  valoed  by 
him :  he  was  statedly  found  in  his 
plaee  in  the  house  of  Gbd,  surrounded 
by  his  family,  and  was'  a  pattern  of 
constancy  in  his  attendance  at  the 
week-ni^t  services.  He  sustained 
nearly  every  office  that  a  Methodist 
layman  can  hold,  but  was  eminently 
useful  as  class-leader  and  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

The  Sabbath  was  greatly  prized  by 
Mr.  Brewer ;  he  welcomed  its  return, 
and  entered  on  its  duties  and  enjoyed 
its  privileges  with  great  zest.  All  un- 
necessary work  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  those  in  his  employ,  and  all  were 
urged  to  duly  appear  in  the  sanctuary 
at  public  worship.  Nor  was  he  ashamed 
to  be  accounted  singular  in  reproving 
sin,  and  in  inviting  to  the  house  of 
Ood  those  whom  he  repreved.  The 
BcT.  John  H.  Orubb  writes,  **  Saved 
himself,  he  was  intensely  anxious  for 
the  salvation  of  others.  He  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  speaking  *a 
word  in  season.'  Like  his  Divine 
Master,  he  *went  about  doing  good.* 
His  usual  custom  on  a  Sabbath  morn- 
ing was  to  leave  his  house  about  a 
quarter  to  ten,  and  speak  to  every  un- 
converted man  and  woman  he  met  on 
his  way  to  the  chapel.  Eternity  alone 
will  reveal  the  good  he  did  in  this 
manner.  Sometimes  he  became  so 
absorbed  in  this  work  that  he  forgot 
the  time,  and  found,  on  reaching  the 
chapel,  that  the  service  had  com- 
menced. When  I  have  playfully  chided 
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him  at  the  61os6  of  the  serrioe  for  the 
want  of  pnnoinality,  he  has  told  me 
how  many  eennonB  he  had  preached 
on  hiB  way  that  morning.  Wonld  that 
all  Methodists  were  like  him  in  this 
respect  I " 

Mr.  Brewer  was  a  spiritnally-minded 
man«  Wealth  neyer  impaired  his  sim- 
plicity and  spirituality;  he  kept  his 
heart  right  with  God,  and  had  daily 
fellowship  with  the  Father  of  spirits. 
The  pastoral  visits  of  ministers  were 
always  welcome  to  him,  and  he  de- 
lighted to  commmie  on  subjects 
connected  with  experimental  religion. 
Nothing  pleased  him  more  than  to 
hear  of  the  conversion  of  sonls  in  any 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Of  a 
catholic  spirit,  he  loved  all  who  loved 
the  "  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 
Another  friend  writes, "  Of  my  inter- 
course with  our  late  honoured  father 
Brewer,  I  have  some  pleasing  reminis- 
cences. He  was  always  at  home  when 
we  conversed  on  religious  subjects. 
His  faith  in  the  Atonement  was  strong 
and  continuous.  On  one  occasion  he 
said,  *  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God*s 
Bon,  deanseth  me  from  all  sin.  O I 
what  a  hope  is  mine.  What  a  blessing 
is  true  religion.  It  has  been  my  sup- 
port ever  since  I  found  the  Lord.  I 
am  on  the  Bock  Christ  Jesus.' " 

Liberality  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 
to  the  poor,  was  another  trait  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  Brewer.  His  indiscri- 
minate charity  was  perhaps  imprudent, 
but  when  expostulated  with,  whether 
as  a  private  individual,  or  as  a  Poor- 
law  guardian,  he  ^would  say,  *'  Better 
relieve  ninety-nine  impostors  than 
neglect  one  of  God's  children."  As 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  he  was 
truly  generous.  It  is  said  that  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  Protestant  chapel, 
church,  school,  or  other  philanthropic 
institution  founded  in  the  town  or 
neighbourhood  for  the  last  fifty  years 
to  which  he  has  not  rendered  assist- 
ance in  one  way  or  another.  One 
secret  of  his  siiocesa  in  life  doubtless 
was  his  uniform  liberality ;  for  "  there 
is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ; 
and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
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than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.'* 
The  Bev.  J.  Moorhouse  writes,  "It  is 
seldom  that  I  have  met  with  a  Chris- 
tian so  mature  in  grace,  so  catholic  in 
his  sentiments,  so  liberal  in  his  gifts 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  the  poor.  He 
was  zealous,  even  to  old  age,  to  do 
good  to  the  souls  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  in 
the  social  circle  or  in  the  public  streets. 
Many,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  the  *  crown 
of  his  rejoicing,  .in  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.' "  He  gave  the  first  hundred 
pounds  towards  removing  the  recent 
debt  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Soci- 
ety. In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  the  late 
Dr.  Hoole  said,  **  Tell  our  dear  friend, 
Bfr.  Brewer,  the  seed  he  has  sown  is 
Ukely  to  bear  good  fruit."  To  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  he 
long  rendered  his  liberal  support  and 
laborious  services. 

Mr.  Brewer  had  learnt  from  Scrip- 
tore  to  "  use  hospitality,"  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  his  house  was  a 
home  for  the  servants  of  God,  whether 
local  or  itinerant.  This  brought  him 
into  pleasing  intercourse  with  the 
most  distinguished  ministers  of  onr 
Connexion,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved  for  his  many  excellencies.  If, 
in  common  with  all  who  knew  him, 
they  perceived  that  he  had  some 
eccentricities  and  peculiarities,  they 
deemed  them  of  small  moment  com- 
pared with  his  many  virtues,  and 
looked  on  him  as  a  noble  specimen  of 
what  the  grace  of  God  can  do  for  man. 
In  his  later  years  his  robus^  frame 
gave  signs  of  decay,  and  there  were 
other  premonitions  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  There  was,  however,  no 
dismay,  no  regret,  but  a  calm  and 
cheerful  looking  for  death  as  the  gate 
to  life  and  immortality.  The  Bev. 
Thomas  Stokoe  thua  writes  to  Bfrs. 
Brewer,  *'In  the  interview  I  lately  had 
with  your  late  respected  husband,  I 
was  gratified  to  witness  his  increasing 
spirituality  of  mind.  He  recalled  to 
recollection  departed  friends,  and  an- 
ticipated meeting  them  in  the  *  better 
land.'  He  referred  also  to  the  pro- 
vidential guidance  which  had  been 
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often  aflbided  him  in  answer  to  pxayer; 
and,  with  deep  emotion,  he  expresfled 
his  gratitude  to  God  for  haying  made 
him  a  partaker  of  the  grace  of  Chxiat, 
frreTftiming, 

'I  the  ehief  of  eimiers  am^ 
But  Jeans  died  for  me.' " 

Am  tiie  end  drew  ni^  he  became 
more  dead  to  the  world,  and  did  not 
daaire  to  have  anything  read  to  Iiim, 
exoept  the  Word  of  Ood  and  Weeley'a 
Hjmns;  regretting  that  he  would  not 
ba  able  himself  to  read  another  line  in 
iho  Precious  Book,  since  lus  sight  was 
aU  hot  gone.  The  last  time  he  came 
dovn  stain  was  on  Fridaj,  December 
SSzd,  1670,  when  he  appeared  nnnsnally 
hnppy,  and  wished  to  hare  seTcnd 
faTonrite  hymns  read  to  him.  Mrs. 
fowwer  heard  him  during  the  day 
pnoring  in  his  room  with  umsnal 
eomeatneas;  and  when  he  came  oot 
there  was  a  brightnees  on  his  coon- 
I  while  he  said  to  her,  **  I  hare 
praying  for  yon,  and  thinking 
^haX  my  last  words  shall  be.  They 
ahall be, 'Mercies  abound r"  When 
aaeending  the  stairs  on  retiring  to 
reet»  he  eielaimed,  "A  day's  march 
nearer  home  I " 

On  the  Sunday  before  his  death, 
being  Ghristmas-3ay,  his  son  and 
sereral  of  his  grandchildren  came  to 
see  him,  who  asked  him  if  he  eonld 
sing  them  a  Cfhxistmas  carol,  as  he 
had  been  aecnstomed  to  do.  He  com- 
aeneed  singing, 

"Harkl  hark  I  What  news 
The  herald  angels  bring,"  etc. 

On  the  following  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, after  his  wife  and  dang^ter  had 
reeited  several  hymns,  he  began  to 
repeat  the  ^rse, 

*'How   do    Thy  mercies  close    me 
roandl"  etc. 

His  voice  soon  afterwards  became 
very  feeble,  and  he  was  not  able  to 
connect  his  sentences,  thongh  it  was 
erident  to  those  near  him  that  he  was 
engaged  in  prayer.  On  December  29th, 
1870,  he  passed  away  peacefully,  as 


thongh  he  was  asleep,  and  without  a 
sigh,  to  join  the  innumerable  company 
who  "haye  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb." 

Joseph  Binkb. 

Died  May  7th,  1873,  in  the  Retford 
Circnit,  Mb.  Joseph  CoLLnroHiu.  He 
was  bom  on  March  33rd,  1799,  in 
Labrador,  with  which  countiy  his  father 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  enterprise. 
By  one  of  the  mysterious  proyidences 
of  an  all-wise  Qod,  the  infant  was  by  the 
immediate  death  of  his  mother  thrown 
upon  a  world  which,  but  for  sympa- 
thizing friends,  might  easily  have 
proTed  more  inhospitable  than  the 
dime  in  which  he  first  drew  breath. 
At  a  very  tender  age  he  was  brought 
to  this  countxy,  and  confided  in  part 
to  the  care  of  his  uncle  and  aunt 
Calvert,  of  Darlton,  near  Tuxford, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  was  brought  up 
by  them  as  one  of  their  own  family,  and 
with  careful  religious  training.  This 
part  of  his  life  was  ever  yividly  before 
his  memory,  and  for  his  aunt  Calvert 
he  entertained  feelings  of  deep  affec- 
tion and  veneration.  His  school-days 
were  passed  at  Tuxford,  and  were 
characterized  by  strict  integrity  and 
nprie^tness  of  conduct.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  Lincoln,  where  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
BCawer,  who  was  then  (1816)  a  snoeess- 
ful  trader  in  the  city,  and  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  amongst  the 
many  honoured  names  of  Lincoln- 
shire Methodists.  Here  he  soon 
became  influenced  by  the  happy 
Christian  atmosphere  of  a  large  and 
godly  household,  and  was  early  led  to 
join  his  hand  and  heart  to  the  Church 
of  the  living  God.  From  that  period 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  never 
ceased  to  manifest  to  all  observers  the 
reality  of  his  religion. 

To  untiring  energy  and  industry 
in  his  business  life  Mr.  CoUingham 
united  an  earnest  and  self-denying 
Christian  conduct,  exercising  over  all 
about  him,  almost  without  exception, 
the  power  which  a  godly  example  mu8t> 
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poBflMW.  In  a  renuffkablo  degree  he 
illtuitrated  the  Apostolic  injnnotioii, 
*'  Not  slothful  in  business ;  fervent  in 
spirit;  serving  the  Lord."  It  was  his 
habit  to  remain  up  an  hoar  after  the 
rest  of  his  household  had  retired  to 
rest,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Seriptores  and  prayerfully  oommuning 
with  God. 

Mr.  GoUingham  married  Elisabeth, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Mawer,  and 
became  a  partner  in  his  business,  and 
the  chief  referee  in  all  family  matters. 
In  after  years  he  had  no  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  talk  of  the  happy  Sunday 
evening  family  services  of  praise  and 
prayer  of  those  days,  and  to  recall  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  passed 
away.  He  had  a  strong  sympathy 
with  the  early  Methodists ;  many  of 
whom  he  could  remember  as  old  people, 
some  of  tbem  poor,  but  **rich  in 
faith,"  and  remarkable  for  their  gift 
in  prayer. 

Thus,  for  some  forty-five  years,  Mr. 
Collingham  was  closely  identified  with 
all  that  concerned  Methodism  in  Lin- 
coln, and  was  a  helper  of  every  good 
work.  Free  from  bigotry,  he  won  the 
esteem  of  all  good  men.  Successful 
in  his  business,  and  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  was  nevertheless  of 
most  humble  and  retiring  habits,  and 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
such  a  part  in  religious  or  civil  affairs 
as  would  tend  to  bring  him  into  promi- 
nence. His  vigour  of  mind  was  com- 
bined with  a  siogular  reverence  for  all 
that  pertained  to  spiritual  things :  he 
was  never  known  to  treat  sacred  sub- 
jects but  with  the  deepest  seriousneas, 
amounting  almost  to  awe.  This 
characteristic  was  perhaps  more  deve- 
loped by  the  many  painful  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  as  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  some  of  his  dear  children, 
by  which  it  pleased  God  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  sonship,  making  him 
a  subject  of  the  "chastisement"  of 
which  all  God's  children  are  partakers. 

In  1849  Mr.  Collingham  married 
Sarah,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of 


the  Ute  Mr.  Bobert  Moss,  a  name  well 
known  and  endeared  to  Methodist  cir- 
cles in  Sheffield  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  Betf ord ;  who  proved  to  him  a 
true  help-mate,  and  who  now  Burvives 
him, «  a  widow  indeed." 

In  the  year  I860,  he  retired  partially 
from  his  Lincoln  business,— not  how- 
ever to  gain  the  rest  he  so  much 
required.  With  increased  activity,  if 
possible,  he  began  to  work  in  the 
Society  at  Betf  ord,  and  in  the  vidnity. 
No  labour  was  deemed  by  him  too 
great,  no  interest  too  small,  in  which 
by  any  personal  eifort  and  self-denial 
he  thoue^t  he  could  benefit  either  the 
Church  at  large  or  a  single  individual. 
As  to  his  largeness  of  soul  and  loving 
unostentatious  aid,  the  whole  Society 
at  Retford,  and  many  a  grateful  heart 
and  lip,  bore  willing  and  unlooked-for 
testimony  to  the  family  in  the  time  of 
their  bereavement.  While  he  exenused 
liberality  with  discrimination,  no  de- 
serving case  was  ever  passed  hj  him 
unnoticed  or  unrelieved.  Very  much 
that  was  thus  done  was  known  only  to 
himself  and  his  nearest  relatives. 

His  last  illness  was  short.  A  severe 
attack  of  bronchitis,  which  it  was 
fondly  hoped  his  natnrally  stzoag  con- 
stituUon  would  overoome,  gradually 
brought  on  the  final  scene.  His  mind 
was  kept  in  peace,  being  stayed  upon 
his  Lord ;  and  whilst  *^fff^iymifig  all 
reliance  on  the  fact  that  he  had  son^t 
to  live  humbly  with  his  God,  he  spoke 
of  being  permitted  to  enjoy  a  Ann 
hope  and  trust  in  Christ.  Vigorous  in 
mind  to  the  last,  and  having  been 
patient  in  extreme  exhaustion,  ha 
passed  tranquilly  away,  to  the  hiex- 
pressible  grief  of  his  sorrowing  wife 
and  family.  He  was  interred  at 
Barlton,  the  scene  of  his  happy  and 
guileless  boyhood.  The  neighbonzing 
town  of  Betford,  through  which  the 
funeral  procession  passed,  wore  the 
aspect  of  general  mourning,  all  ranks 
being  apparently  desirous  of  paying  a 
last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory.  J,  M.  C. 
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MEMOIB  OF  MB.  JOHN  FEBNLEY, 

OF  OLAIBYILLB,   BOUTHFOBT  : 

BY  THE  HEV.  WILLIAM  B.  POPE. 

The  late  Mr.  Femley  has  left  his  own  memorial  of  his  name  t 
and  thai  in  two  senses.  He  has  written  it  largely  and  indelibly 
on  more  than  one  institution  that  will  keep  it  permanently  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  world  and  of  his  own  people.  This  will  be 
bis  most  hononrable  record.  He  has  also  left  a  Diary  of  the  leading 
events  of  his  course :  very  complete  in  respect  to  his  earliest  and  his 
latest  days,  and  stamped  thronghont  with  every  note  of  being  a 
laithfol  transcript  of  his  inner  life.  Though  this  was  not 
intended  for  publication,  it  affords  ample  matter  for  such  a  brief 
sketch  as  that  which  I  have  been  requested  to  draw  up.  It  is 
only  right  to  premise  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  careful  judgment 
of  Ifr.  T.  Walton  Stead,  to  whom  Mr.  Femley  committed  his 
priyaie  papers,  for  the  selection  of  my  materials :  he  has  indeed 
left  me  nothing  to  do  but  weave  the  whole  into  a  narrative,  and  to 
oonneet  with  it  some  observations  based  on  my  own  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  deceased  during  his  later  years.  I  may  add 
that  wherever  quotations  are  introduced  without  any  intimation 
to  the  contrary,  they  are  in  Mr.  Femley's  words. 

JoBH  Febmlbv  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Femley, 
of  Stockport,  **  religious  people  in  the  Methodist  Society.*'  He 
was  bom  on  April  12th,  1796.  The  course  of  his  early  life,  as 
he  describes  it,  is  that  of  one  who  was  always  under  strong  reli- 
gioos  convictions,  alternately  yielded  to  and  resisted,  though, 
on  the  whole,  constantly  tending  to  personal  decision.  In  his 
ometeenth  year,  every  trace  of  vacillation  ended.  *'  For  these  two 
yeans,"  he  writes,  "  I  have  wanted  some  person  to  invite  me  to  the 
class-meeting,  but  never  succeeded.  Knowing  Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
a  leader,  I  resolved  to  ask  myself  as  nearly  as  I  could ;  but  he 
saved  me  the  trouble  by  inviting  me  to  come."  From  that  time 
the  young  man's  religious  life  began  in  earnest.  His  Diary  gives 
abundant  proof  that  a  good  foundation  was  laid.     It  tells  of 
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incessant  prayer  for  a  deeper  sense  of  sin,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
more  assured  adoption ;  it  reveals  a  keenly  sensitive  conscience^ 
trembling,  after  making  pnblie  profession  of  the  work  of  God  in 
his  soul,  lest  "  he  had  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost ;  '* 
and  it  gives  many  other  tokens  of  a  thorough  change  of  heart, 
which  showed  itself  at  first  rather  in  an  entire  conversion  from 
sin  than  in  an  enjoyment  of  confidence  and  peace.  In  July,  1815, 
he  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  entering 
into  a  formal  covenant  with  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bedeeming 
Trinity.  In  private,  and  without  the  incentive  and  inspiration 
of  the  public  annual  solemnity,  he  wrote  out  the  full  form  of  the 
Covenant  Service,  which  he  most  solenmly  signed  with  the  attes- 
tation :  **  Done  this  day  in  the  presence  of  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost."  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  bond  of  this  sacred  transaction  was  neYer  after- 
wards broken ;  though  his  settled  asstirance  of  personal  salvation 
was  for  some  time  liable  to  interruption. 

After  this  follow  the  plentiful  signs  of  a  constraining  love  of 
Christ.  Though  Mr.  Femley  was  naturally  diffident  and  reserved, 
thejMethodist  or  rather  the  Christian  zeal  of  a  convert  shows  itself 
in  many  a  record  in  the  Diary.  He  feels  "  a  fervency  and  devotion 
in  class  that  he  never  felt  before ;  "  <<  broke  out  in  prayer  for  the 
first  time; "  has  a  «  presentiment  upon  his  mind  that  he  is  called 
to  be  a  preacher,  and  can  think  of  no  secular  employment  with 
pleasure ; "  begins  to  write  down  an  account  of  the  memorable 
prayer-meetings  and  lovefeasts  he  attended,  as  also  of  the  sick 
whom  he  visited,  and  specially  of  the  persons  he  was  sucoesBfiil  in 
bringing  to  class.  On  entering  his  twenty-first  year,  his  mind 
was  drawn  very  strongly  towards  the  nunistry.  He  made  a 
beginning  in  his  theological  studies  with  Mr.  Wesley's  sermon  on 
<'  Original  Sin,"  and  forthwith  determined  '<  to  read  by  God*8help 
every  doctrinal  sermon  and  treatise  in  his  writings : "  a  pledge 
redeemed  in  after  life  to  the  very  letter;  few  men  having 
acquired  a  better  acquaintance  with  John  Wesley's  theology. 
Presently  he  makes  «  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Parker,  the  Unitarian 
minister,  to  teach  him  Latin ;  "  and  promises  soon  to  add  Greek 
to  his  acquirements,  <<  as  I  really  believe  it  is  God's  will  that  I 
should  preach,  for  I  cannot  think  of  any  secular  oonoem."  It 
may  be  noted  in  passing  that  Mr.  Femley  did  not  in  subsequent 
life  keep  up  these  classical  studies:  he  was  always  a  diligent 
reader,  and  his  reading  extended  over  a  wide  area,  though  mi^nly 
theological;  but  his  Latin  and  Greek  gradually  faded  from  his 
memory,  and  any  reference  to  his  early  enthusiasm  for  these 
tongues  was  replied  to  by  a  very  significant  smile. 

Twelvemonths  afterwards,ial817,therecordi»how»thattheimter 
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had  a  strong  bias  towards  the  ministiy  of  the  Established  Ghnroh. 

This  was  not  the  result  of  alienation  from  Methodism :  on  the 

eontrazy,  he  speaks  of  Dr.  Townley  and  Mr.  M'Nicoll  as  giving  him 

great  eneonragement  in  his  studies,  and  thus  securing  his  lasting 

gratitade.    But  he  was  introduced  to  the  Bev.  Legh  Richmond, 

through  whose  influence  he  was  led  to  place  himself  for  a  short 

time  under  the  training  of  a  clergyman  in  Northampton.    He  did 

not  remain  there,  however,  many  days ;  he  "  felt  that  the  Church- 

of  England  atmosphere  was  most  uncongenial  with  his  training 

and  habits."     The  fact  is,  that' Wesley's  sermons  had  pre-occupied 

his  mind,  and  he  was,  though  he  knew  it  not,  a  Methodist  for  life. 

Moreover,  his  sense  of  vocation  to  the  ministry  was  of  a  very 

indeterminate  kind.    With  reference  to  this  turning-point  in  his 

life,  Mr.  Fexniey  writes,  fifty  years  afterwards :  "  I  was  led  to  give 

up  for  ever  the  idea  I  had  cherished.    For  some  two  or  three  years 

I  renudned  at  home,  endeavouring  to  improve  my  mind.     But 

there  was  no  prospect  of  usefulness  before  me,  nor  any  opening 

in  business.    I  remember  well  the  deep  depression  of  spirit  this 

occasioned."    There  is  no  hint,  however,  that  he  regarded  himself 

as  having  missed  his  way.  .  li  is  a  grievous  thing  to  mistake  one's 

vocation ;  a  very  grievous  thing  to  mistake  in  the  case  of  a  vocation 

to  tiie  ministry ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Mr.  Femley  made  that 

great  mistake.    He  mentions  his  entrance  into  business  as  never 

having  troubled  or  even  clouded  his  conscience.    He  dwells  also  on 

his  proved  inaptitude  for  the  special  studies  required  of  him ;  and 

eoiainly  he  never  gave  evidence  of  possessing  any  of  those  peculiar 

talents  of  public  influence  and  address  which  are  found  in  those 

whom  the  Spirit  calls  with  this  vocation.    But,  after  all  is  said,  it 

remains  a  circumstance  not  altogether  explicable  that  so  strong 

an  impression  concerning  a  call  ta  the  ministry  should  have  so 

entirely  been  effaced  as  to  keep  him  from  every  grade  of  it  among 

his  own  people.    Suffice,  that,  having  given  up  all  thought  of  the 

ncced  office,  he  remained  to  the  end  in  the  conventional  meaning  of 

the  word  a  laynian :  his  niinistry  was  altogether  private,  and  liniited  to 

the  leadership  and  the  various  administrative  offices  of  the  Ohurch. 

In  June,  181B,  Mr.  Fernley  entered  into  partnership  with  his 

brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Femley,  and  Mr.  Martin  Swindells,  twist 

spinners.    Here  his  own  words  must  be  quoted:   <<An  excellent 

opoiing  presented  itself,  (after  I  had  made  it  subject  of  prayer,) 

whidbi  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  embrace.    From  that  time  I  have 

found    my   conscience    applauding   the  undertaking.      I   have 

determined  by  the  help  of  Ood  (if  He  prosper  me  in  it)  that  I  will 

not  be  unwilling  'to  communicate.'    I  am  determined  to  set  apart 

a  considerable  portion  of  time  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  the  Holy 

Sfint»  that  Iritb  them  my  character  may  be  adorned.    I^see  the 
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danger  of  porsuing  basineBB  inordinately:  my  idea  is  to  get  a 
comfortable  living,  and,  if  God  iB  willing  to  tmet  me  mtii  more, 
I  hope  to  act  as  a  wise  steward,  which  by  the  assistance  of  God  I 
will  be."  After  a  year's  experience  of  commerce,  he  found,  as 
many  besides  have  foilnd,  how  difBcnlt  it  is  to  receive  large  gains 
suddenly  acquired  without  surrendering  the  soul  to  the  bondage  of 
Mammon  and  becoming  reckless  in  speculation.  But  a  still  sorer 
trial  of  his  religious  simplicity  was  adherence  to  the  Ohristian 
maxim  of  "  doing  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us." 
Many  who  read  these  lines  will  well  understand  what  thefoUowing 
words  mean :  "It  is  so  consistent  with  the  depraved  lippetite  of 
gain,  and  so  consonant  with  the  common  examples  that  I  witness 
weekly,  to  overrate  every  article  when  I  seU  and  undenrate  it  when 
I  buy,  that  I  see  great  necessity  to  watch  and  pray  lest  I  be  over- 
taken/' There  are  many  indications  in  the  Diary  that  the 
responsibility  of  possessing  wealth  pressed  heavily,  or  rather  with 
due  weight,  on  the  mind  of  the  young  man,  with  whom  busi- 
ness evidently  prospered^  For  instance,  there  is  a  record  to 
this  effect :    *'  Since  our  commencement  in  business  (eighteen 

months)  we  have  realized  about  £ [the  blank  must  be  left  to 

imagination,  remembering  that  those  were  money-making  times,] 

which  will  leave  £ for  me.    This  I  shall  oonfiider  bb  being 

put  in  my  hands  to  use  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-oreatures  as 
soon  as  opportunity  serves.  I  feel  thankful  that  I  can  give  of  my 
substance,  according  to  my  poor  power,  as  willingly  as  if  I  were 
only  a  steward,  and  had  only  to  account  for  it  at  the  reckoning-day. 
For  this  disposition  I  hope  to  be  grateful,  and,  according  to  oiremn- 
stances,  to  increase  in  it." 

In  1821  Mr.  Femley  became  a  housekeeper  i  a  oircumsianoe 
which  he  refers  to  with  no  small  exultation.  His  habits  were  very 
orderly  and  etact ;  and  he  seems  to  have  at  once  establiBhed  those 
precise  rules  which  marked  his  household  to  the  end.  What  he  most 
emphatically  notices,  however,  is  the  joy  with  which  he  set  up 
what  is  ahready  called  his  "family  altar."  "I  pray  God  that  the 
fire  may  bum  clear  and  bright,  and  that  constant  sacrifice  may  be 
offered  thereon  while  He  lends  me  breath.**  For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  vows  of  that  first  evening  were  remembered :  the 
worship  of  his  household  was  always  conducted  with  mnoh 
solemnity  and  reverent  devotion.  During  the  few  years  that  he 
kept  up  this  bachelor  establishment  in  Stockport,  Mr.  Femley  led 
a  very  active  life  in  the  Society.  In  1828  he  was  made  a  leader  : 
an  office  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  down  to  the  period  when 
infirmity  of  hearing  prevented  his  efficient  discharge  of  it.  He  was 
much  solicited  to  become  a  local  preacher ;  but,  after  some  alterna- 
tions of  judgment  and  feeling  on  the  propoBaly  he  seetns  to  have 
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paid^y  let  the  question  drqpfromhiBihoiightB.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  instanceB  of  indecision  that  are  apparent  in  his  life :  be  brooded 
over  tbe  subject,  was  ''almost  oonyinced,"  until  the  coarse  of 
erents  decided  for  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  came  to  a  per- 
fect understanding  with  himself  on  the  matter.  Meanwhile^  these 
were  years  of  quiet  mental  and  religious  culture.  He  was  evidently 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  weaknesses,  and  striving  to  overcome 
them.  The  following  record  is  only  a  specimen  of  his  self- 
communing.  ''  My  birthday :  0  that  as  one  succeeds  another  I 
may  become  a  more  established  Ohristian !  As  &r  as  I  can  judge, 
my  dass  bids  fEur,  under  the  immediate  blessing  of  Qod,  to  be 
of  spiritual  service  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a  prayer- 
meeting  established  in  our  warehouse  on  Sunday  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  In  these  my  spiritual  engagements,  I  am  desirous  of 
ddng  good  to  others  and  getting  good  to  my  own  souL  I  feel  very 
often  jealous  of  my  motives  and  intentions,  lest  there  should  be  a 
seeking  after  self-exaltation  or  a  wish  for  personal  influence.  On 
this  ground  I  feel  there  u  danger,  and  I  earnestly  pray,  '  0  Lord, 
do  Thou  influence  my  motives  and  intentions,  so  that  Thy  glory 
may  be  my  only  aim  i ' "  Throughout  the  Diary  there  are  tokens 
of  a  stem  conflict  going  on  with  self;  like  all  true  Christians, 
espedaUy  such  as  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  or  giving  more 
than  others,  he  found  by  painfiQ  experience  how  exceeding  hard 
it  is  to  maintain  the  single  eye  and  perfect  purity  of  purpose : 
whether  conquering,  or  sometimes  conquered,  in  this  solemn 
war&ie,  he  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  uniting  his  own  will  absolutely 
with  the  will  of  Qod ;  and  the  victory,  as  will  be  seen,  was  at  hist 
complete. 

In  1825  Mr.  Femley*s  immediate  connection  with  Stockport 
ceased.  Long  afterwards  he  records  that  one  of  his  chief  sources 
of  regret  in  leaving,  was  the  separation  from  the  prosperous  class 
which  he  had  raised,  and  which  was  bound  up  with  his  religious 
life.  Bemoving  to  Grosvenor  Square,  Manchester,  he  began  to 
take  a  still  more  prominent  part  in  Methodist  affairs.  Besides 
gradually  forming  a  new  class,  he  gave  himself  to  other  work.  A 
note  in  the  Diary  mentions,  with  evident  pleasure,  his  having  .been 
appointed  "  Secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school."  His  good 
ht^ts  of  business,  and  proved  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
community,  marked  him  out  for  posts  of  financial  trust  and 
responsibility :  of  which  more  hereafter.  But  there  was  a  family 
link  that  bound  him  to  Stockport.  His  parents  were  still  living 
there ;  and  his  mother's  state  of  health  was  such  as  to  give  him 
anxiety.  The  following  extract  is  in  evidence  of  the  strength  and 
Ohristian  purity  of  his  filial  sentiments ;  and  as  such  adds  a  very 
important  element  to  the  sketch  of  his  life.    No  man  ever  gave 
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mofe  ample  proof  of  being  a  good  son  and  a  good  husband;  and 
these  things  are  of  great  price  in  the  estLmation  of  oharaoter*  "lam 

just  returned  from  Stockport to  see  my  mother,  who  now  appears 

very  near  her  home On  Saturday  morning,  March  18th«  my 

dear  mother  departed  this  life.  She  died  in  the  sixty-first  year  of 
her  age,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  her  Christian  professioni  which 
she  adorned  with  so  much  meeknessi  qnietness,  and'homilityy  as  to 
be  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  piety  was  genoine ;  her 
benevolence  unwearied ;  her  family  arrangements,  prudence, 
thoughtful  economy,  and  consistent  UberaUty,  were  unimpeach- 
able. In  her,  all  that  is  pre-eminently  excellent  in  the  character 
of  a  Christian,  a  mother,  and  a  friend,  was  most  distinctly  com- 
bined." Meanwhile,  his  father  was  also  the  object  of  his  filial 
regard,  which,  in  his  case,  was  mingled  with  some  anxiety  to  see 
him  a  good  Methodist  before  he  died.  Speaking  of  the  opening 
services  of  the  Tiviot-dale  chapel,  which  excited  much  atten- 
tion, and  have  an  enthusiastic  report,  there  is  nothing  which 
is  more  earnestly  noted  than  the  following :  '<  I  was  very  thankful 
that  my  father  took  such  interest  in  the  opening.  I  pray  that  it 
may  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  through  the  right  door  into 
connection  with  the  people  of  God.  He  certainly  appears  to  me 
better  disposed  on  this  point  than  I  have  known  him  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  It  may  be  the  way  of  Providence  first  to  soften 
and  prepare  his  heart  by  the  death  of  my  dear,  dear  mother.  O 
that  this  may  be  the  case  I "  The  father  lived  many  years  bnger. 
He  was  a  man  whose  force  and  eccentricity  of  character  were  very 
marked :  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  always  purposing  to  be  himself 
good,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  end  was  that  of  a  penitent 
and  accepted  Christian.  The  only  reference  to  him  afterwards 
made  is  this :  "  On  March  26th,  1843,  my  dear  father  died  in  a 
*  peaceful  state  of  mind,  fully  relying  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  leaving  a  pleasing  testimony  of  his  spiritual  safety.*' 

In  1827  the  Diary  betrays  signs  that  its  writer  was  in  pursuit 
of  a  wife,  and  in  no  small  degree  anxious  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
success.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Wood  :  to  enter  such  a  family  was  an  object  of  honourable 
ambition.  He  seems  to  have  met  with  a  first  reception  which 
taught  him  that  he  must  use  his  utmost  legitimate  arts.  The 
young  suitor  used  them,  but  did  not  forget  Providence  and  prayer. 
This  sentence  from  the  Diary  has  in  it  a  touch  of  nature  that 
many  can  understand.  «  Sometimes  I  am  yet  fearful  lest  I  may 
not  be  accepted.  But  it  is  my  most  earnest  prayer,  that  I  may  be 
entirely  guided  by  the  *  wisdom  that  joometh  from  above.'  Yet  I 
should  be  much  affected  by  a  disastrous  result ;  and  here  I  leave 
it."    A  few  months  later  the  record  brightens ;  yet  a  few  more 
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monthsy  and  "wb  have  the  bridegroom  retTixning  thankd  to  God, 
irith  a  simplicity  of  derotion  the  priyaey  of  which  it  Beems  ahnoet 
treachery  to  disclose. 

Not  very  long  after  this  event,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  it, 
Mr.  Feniley  retired  from  bnsiness.  His  income  was  sufficient  for 
his  wants,  and  tastes,  and  charities ;  and  he  had  never  been 
anxious  to  acquire  an  enormous  fortune.  But  here  again  he 
shall  speak  for  himself.  «'  I  thank  a  beneficent  Providence  for  my 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  do  earnestly  pray  that  I  may  be 
preserved  from  an  undue  estimate  of  them  or  dependence  upon 
them.  I  fsel  the  deceit  of  my  own  heart.  I  cannot  trust  even  in 
my  own  good  intentions.  Nothing  but  the  direct  grace  of  God 
wQl  enable  me  so  to  use  the  property  committed  to  me  as  to  give  a 
good  account  of  my  stewardship.  It  is  a  talent  committed  to  my 
care ;  and  woe  to  me  if  I  either  hide  it  or  misuse  it.  I  pray  that 
God  may  give  me  right  dispositions  and  views,  so  that  both  with 
respect  to  my  time  and  influence,  and  property  also,  all  may  con- 
duce to  the  glory  of  His  name  1 " 

In  harmony  with  this  prayer,  Mr.  Femley  gave  his  time  to  the 
public  service,  and  took  his  part  in  aU  those  enterprises  of  religion 
and  charity  for  which  that  part  of  the  century  was  remarkable. 
He  was  never  in  the  very  front,  never  in  the  very  rear ;  but  held 
on  a  steady  course,  placing  his  measure  of  gifts  at  the  disposal  of 
men  wiser  and  stronger  than  himself,  and  contributing  of  his  sub- 
stanee,  if  not  with  a  large  benevolence,  yet  with  the  anxious  care 
of  one  who  knew  that  it  was  his  duty  to  give.  Offices  multiplied 
on  him,  of  course :  a  young  and  intelligent  man,  wealthy  and 
connected  with  the  best  Methodist  Society,  having  all  his  time  at 
his  disposal,  and  desirous  to  do  good,  would  be  certain  to  find 
abundant  employment. 

Qneof  the  presiding  spiritsof  Methodism,  Dr.  Bunting,  was  then  in 
Mandieeter ;  and  his  eye  was  upon  any  person  likely  to  be  useful. 
He  requested  Mr.  Femley  to  accept  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Ofaapel  Fund  ;  and  the  appointment  was  at  once  acceded  to  by 
him,  *' Being  earnestly  desirous,"  he  says,  "to  be  usefully 
employed  in  some  active  duty  for  Methodism,  and  not  having  been 
intrusted  with  the  qualification  necessary  for  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  any  public  service,  this  was  a  suggestion  which  fully 
accorded  both  with  my  inclination  and  my  ability."  Our  Diarist 
did  not  use  these  last  words  vainly :  both  his  inclination  and 
his  ability  fitted  him  perfectly  for  this  office.  For  many  years 
he  attended  and  watched  over  the  Committee  with  a  feeling  very 
much  deeper  than  that  of  Jmere  official  interest.  If  he  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  schemes  which  have  successively  brought  Meth- 
odist tixKgA  affiurs  far  towards  perfection,  he^  was  their :ever-ready 
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supporter.  Even  his  oantion  and  obsimetiTeiiess  were  of  no 
small  yalne.  Perhaps  it  was  this  institution  of  Methodism  that 
he  called  more  particnhtfly  his  own ;  it  was  his  first  public 
enthusiasm,  and  it  lasted  to  the  end.  His  will  proved  his  deep 
devotion  to  it ;  and  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee  is  so  complete  as  to  render  any  further  reforence 
superfluous. 

Mr.  Femley  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Theological  Institution.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this 
cause  was  also  dear  to  him  to  the  last.  At  the  outset  his 
relation  to  it  was  mainly  through  the  Building  Committee.  This 
had  the  benefit  of  a  taste  which,  though  far  as  yet  from  ripe, 
was  considerable.  He  lived,  indeed,  to  see  that  some  of  the 
arrangements  which  he  indefatigably  superintended  were  not  of 
the  most  desirable  kind.  But  let  that  pass.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, that  be  was  an  active  Trustee  and  Treasurer  of  the  Oxford- 
Boad  and  Ancoats  chapels ;  the  reduction  and  liquidation  of  debts 
being  an  object  of  great  concern  to  him.  On  the  decease  of 
Mr.  J.  Daniel  Burton,  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  Oldham- Street 
Trust ;  the  complicated  affairs  of  which  long  occupied  much  of 
his  attention.  In  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  in  many  similar 
relations  to  the  municipality,  he  laboriously  occupied  his  time. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  he  conscientiously  did  his  duty, 
and  was  faithful  to  every  interest  intrusted  to  him.  He  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  the  details  of  every  department  of  business. 
Though  always  showing  a  preference  for  the  <<  Committee  of  One," 
as  he  used  long  afterwards  facetiously  to  call  himself,  he  was  a 
good  Committee-man.  Sometimes  his  scrupulosity  and  anxiety 
about  trifling  details,  or  what  is  called  fidgetiness,  made  him 
an  undesirable  colleague ;  but  generaUy  his  judgment  was  much 
relied  on ;  and  even  those  who  were  not  eager  to  work  with  him 
had  foil  confidence  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  alone.  All 
these  services,  continued  through  years,  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  life  like  his.  They 
represent  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  others,  a 
large  amount  of  usefulness  that  cannot  be  connected  directly 
with  spiritual  results,  but  is  not  on  that  account  of  less  import- 
ance. We  may  be  sure  that  this  kind  of  indefatigable  care 
in  things  pertaining  to  the  material  and  external  interests  of  the 
Church  will  not  be  forgotten  by  Him  who  makes  us  all  stewards  of 
our  diversified  talents. 

The  Diary  about  this  time  is  peculiarly  rich  in  daily  records  of 
the  progress  and  issues  of  the  **  Warren  *'  agitation.  No  man 
was  more  deeply  interested  in  this  important  Methodist  crisis 
than  Mr.  Fexnley.    His  notes  of  private  conferences  and  puUie 
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meetmes,  of  the  prolonged  oxeitement  and  Buspense  of  the  legal 
prooeedingSy  of  the  ardonr  with  which  ministers  and  laymen, 
laymen  especially^  celebrated  the  yiotory,  might  be  yalaable  to  the 
historian  of  those  times.  To  us  they  have  no  other  interest  than 
as  showing  that  Mr.  Femley  was  loyal  to  the  constitution  of 
Methodism.  This  taste  of  the  bitterness  and  wretchedness  of 
religioas  strife  gave  him  a  lifelong  hatred  of  the  very  name  of 
agitation.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  conservative  almost 
to  excess,  and  almost  unreasonably  opposed  to  change  of  every 
kind.  The  immediate  result  of  his  personal  interest  in  the 
defence  of  Methodism  was  his  Treasurership  of  the  Fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  Ohancery  expenses. 

He  had  for  four  years  been  gaining  experience  as  Secretary 
to  the  Stockport  Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital :  a  service  which 
gave  him  a  decided  taste  for  the  administration  of  public  charities. 
In  due  time  he  became  Deputy  Treasurer,  and  one  of  the  House 
Stewards  of  the  Manchester  Boyal  Infirmary :  the  erection  of  the 
present  building  he  superintended  from  the  foundation  to  the  top- 
stone,  and  exulted  over  it  as  ''  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in 
Manchester."  This  was  true  enough  when  he  wrote,  but  Manchester 
has  wonderfully  developed  its  architectural  taste  since  that  time. 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  Manchester  Fever  Hospital,  and 
mainly  brought  about  its  connection  with  the  Boyal  Infirmary, 
an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose  in 
1852.  This  was  not  all.  <<  At  the  time  I  joined  the  Infirmary,  a 
new  Lunatic  Hospital  was  in  course  of  erection.  I  was  requested 
to  become  one  of  the  Deputy  Treasurers,  and  gave  particular 
attention  to  its  completion.  I  undertook,  with  Dr.  Dickson,  to 
prepare  a  Oode  of  Bules,  and  wrote  out  the  manuscript  copy.  The 
same  also  with  the  Bevised  Oode  of  Bules  for  the  Infirmary."  But 
upon  this  partof  Mr.  Femley's  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  society  was  of 
the  most  catholic  character.  Every  object  which  claimed  his 
service  had  his  undivided  attention,  and  his  whole  life  was  occupied 
in  carrying  out  either  his  own  schemes  or  the  schemes  of  others 
far  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

But  it  is  right  to  turn  from  tiiese  public  details  to  those  which 
lie  of  a  more  private  character.  "While  Mr.  Femley  was  devoting 
himself  to  his  official  duties,  his  home  was  the  scene  of  events 
which  deserve  record  as  having  greatiy  tended  to  mature  his 
eharaoter,  and  to  determine  his  future  course.  His  residence, 
Stanley  House,  was  one  of  those  centres  of  Methodist  life  to  which 
much  of  the  history  of  Manchester  Methodism  may  be  traced. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  the  chief  centre  that  perhaps  was  to  be  found 
in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  to  which  for  a  number  of  years 
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the  lea^g  mm  of  the  Oonnezion  were  in  the  habit  of  xeeorting 
as  a  kind  of  oommon  home  and  meeting-place.  Many  who  have 
passed  away,  and  some  who  are  now  becoming  grey-headed^  owed 
much  of  their  training  for  public  life  to  those  gatherings  nnder 
Mr.  James  Wood's  hospitable  roof.  Perhaps  no  one  profited  by 
them  more  than  young  John  Femley.  His  opinions  and  tastes 
were  insensibly  moulded  by  the  private  conversation  of  the 
Buntings  and  Watsons,  and  others,  whose  public  ministraiions 
tended  much  to  form  his  religious  character.  Methodists  of  his 
generation  and  that  which  followed  hard  on  it,  are  usually  enthu- 
siastic when  they  speak  of  those  days.  Some  of  them  mourn  over  the 
degeneracy  of  later  times.  Mr.  Femley  had  in  his  reminiscences 
a  touch  of  both  sentiments^  but  not  much  of  the  latter.  His 
heroes  were  doubtless  the  men  of  that  generation,  and  those  who 
were  created  by  it.  He  did  not  think  that  their  successors  were 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  their  fathers,  whether  as  preachers,  or  as 
legislators,  or  as  administrators.  But  he  was  not  slow  to  appro* 
ciate  the  points  in  which  those  successors  do  not  fall  behind.  At 
any  rate,  his  traditional  reverence  for  a  great  past  never  disaMed 
his  judgment  as  to  the  learning  and  culture  and  gifts  of  youngor 
men.  And,  as  to  young  Methodism  in  general,  he  was  on  tho 
whole  sanguine :  while  firmly  believing  that  individual  men  aad 
individual  influence  were  but  feebly  reproduced  in  later  days,  ho 
saw  in  the  movement  of  the  system  as  a  whole  signs  of  healthy 
expansion,  development,  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  ago 
which  he  was  always  ready  to  acknowledge.  But  this  is 
digression. 

While  thus  actively  employed  in  the  Society,  Mr.  Fetnley  in 
private  diligently  cultivated  the  measure  of  talent  that  had  been 
given  him.  He  gradually  collected  a  veiy  valuable  library;  books, 
rather  than  paintings  or  other  articles  of  virtu, — though  not  quite 
to  the  exclusion  of  these, — ^being  the  objects  of  his  «q»endituio* 
The  selection,  binding,  and  arrangement  of  his  books  displayed  a 
refined  taste.  But  they  were  not  merely  ornaments  of  his  house  ; 
he  read  them  with  care,  especially  his  historical  and  theological 
authors ;  and  thus  formed  a  habit  which  was  of  the  utmost  value 
in  later  life,  when  deafness  and  comparative  seclusion  shut  hinti 
out  firom  more  active  engagements.  His  love  of  music  amounted  to 
a  passion.  He  played  on  his  own  organ  with  considerable  skill ; 
and  made  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  sacred  music  of  British  and 
foreign  composers.  As  a  young  man,  this  was  his  fitvourite 
relaxation;  afterwards,  he  turned  it  to  good  acoount  in  the 
improvement  of  the  psalmody  of  the  public  service ;  but  for  many 
after  years,  his  chief  delight  in  it  sprang  from  the  consolation 
it  afforded  to  his  afflicted  wife.    The  real  ben«&t  oontoed  by  Mr, 
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Femley  on  Mettiodist  psalmod7,^-of  whioh  the  Toluine,  **  Tuoefly 
New  and  Old/'  oompiled  by  himself  and  his  friend  Mr.  Dobson,  of 
Oxford-Boad  Chapel,  remains  a  monument,— justifies  the  following 
extract  from  his  Journal :  <'  My  dear  wife  beoame  in  a  short  time 
as  much  interested  and  benefited  as  myself;  and  could  not  after- 
wards tolerate  the  common  run  of  sacred  music  heard  in  private 
eireles.     Paring  the  early  part  of  our  residence  in  Stanley  House, 
we  invited  occasionally  a  few  musical  friends,  and  indulged  our- 
selves with  selections  from  La  Trobe,  Novello's  Motets,  Haydn's 
and  Mozart's  Masses,  Fnrcell,  etc.... ...All  this,  however,  was  as 

nothing  compared  with  the  real  spiritual  advantage  we  mutually 
derived  from  another  class  of  very  elevating  music  which  at  that 
time  it  was  our  constant  practice  to  pursue.  I  allude  particularly 
to  the  pathetic  compositions  by  Jowett,  and  a  fine  selection  of 
hymns  to  them  in  his  <  Musaa  Solitari® ; '  to  many  of  those  found 
in  Gardiner's  Sacred  Melodies;  ^etit's  Oollection,  where  some 
fine  minor  tunes  by  Sir  William  Herschel  are  found ;  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Shore's  Adaptations  ;  to  La  Trobe's  Selections,  where  there 
are  several  of  Michael  Haydn's  (brother  of  Joseph),  of  the  very 
highest  class  of  sacred  music ;  to  the  Devotional  Harmony,  some 
of  the  pieces  being  taken  from  German  composers.  We  thus  antici- 
pated the  advance  in  the  taste  and  solid  compositions  of  modem 
hymnology  and  psalmody,  such  as  <  Mercer,'  *  Monk,'  *  Ohope,' 
'  Torle,'  etc.,  by  very  many  years.  The  organ  was  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  after  inventing  the  water-wheel,  it  was  my  habit  to 
engage  in  some  of  these  compositions,  my  pleasure  being 
heightened  by  knowing  how  much  she  partook  of  the  benefit.  It 
was  my  uniform  practice  to  play  and  sing  every  Sunday  evening 
a  beautiful  Sanctus,  concluding  with  M.  Haydn's  '  Love  Diviue, 
all  loves  excelling : '  Mrs.  Femley,  having  retired,  participated,  as 
she  could  in  her  bedroom  very  distinctly  hear  the  organ.  Every 
Sunday  morning,  also,  I  played  and  sang  appropriate  hymns,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  hear  her  allude  to  the  benefit  it  gave  to  her  lonely 

mind I  am  now  on  reflection  most  grateful  that  while  I  had 

the  opportunityf  I  engaged  in  this  elevating,  cheerful,  and  profit- 
able music  for  her  sake  and  my  own.  I  have  now  very  much  less 
inducement  to  continue  this  musical  pleasure,  and  at  present  feel 
no  inclination  to  resume  it ;  the  consciousness  that  I  could  con- 
tribute to  her  pleasure  was  a  sufficient  motive  to  its  pursuit." 

There  are  many  readers  who  will  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this 
extract.  Besides  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  writer's  devotional 
warmth  and  genuine  tenderness  of  spirit,  it  wiU  remind  them  in 
particular  of  pleasant  hours  gone  for  ever,  but  leaving  their 
fragrance  behind.  It  may  be  added  that  the  beautiful  organ,  with 
its  aocompaniments  and  much  of  the  music,  are  now  iu.Didsbury 
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College,  by  a  bequest,  the  inotiTeB  and  oonditione  of  whioh  w3l 
not  be  forgotten. 

When  Mr.  Femley  wrote  the  above  there  was  something  in  his 
mind  which  was  not  expressed :  the  sokce  of  sacred  mosio  at  a 
time  when  his  wife  and  himself  were  smitten  with  their  life-long 
sorrow.  Of  that  sorrow  the  Diaxy  thus  speaks,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty-five  years :  '<  Onr  dearly  lamented  boy  was  bom  March  17th, 
1886.  We  were  permitted  to  see  his  angelic  features  only  thirteen 
months :  April  16tb,  1887,  in  the  greatest  agony,  we  were  called 
to  give  him  np.  It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  such  a  loss  to 
estimate  the  poignancy  and  severity  of  this  most  mysterious  dispen- 
sation. My  faith  in  the  loving  Providence  of  Ood  was  tried  to  the 
very  utmost,  as  aU  our  cherished  hopes  for  a  happy  future  were  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  uprooted :  we  were  left  desolate  and  childless." 
The  place  of  this  child  was  never  taken  by  another.  Ohristian 
resignation  and  the  healing  benefit  of  time  wrought  their  efiects ; 
but  this  loss  gave  a  new  tone  and  direction  to  life.  It  was  sanctified  to 
both  parents,  and  was  always,  to  the  last  hour,  a  common  remem- 
brancer of  the  supreme  claims  of  a  jealous  Ood,  and  a  common  link 
with  another  world.  As  a  disappointment  this  event  threw  its 
shadows  upon  the  remainder  of  his  days  ;  it,  perhaps,  had  its  effect 
in  shutting  out  many  cheerful  influences  and  imparting  a  tone  of 
austerity  and  exclusiveness :  this  is  often  the  unconscious  result  of 
such  a  dispensation.  But  as  a  discipline  it  wrought  out  finally 
its  best  design.  None  could  have  heard  the  two  parents  speaking 
unreservedly  on  the  subject  without  being  sure  of  this. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Femley  spent  the  winter  of  1854  in  Bouthport. 
This  being  found  beneficial,  **  Olairville  "  was  built,  and  occupied 
during  each  of  the  next  two  winters.  After  these  reconnoitring 
visits  the  salubrity  of  the  place  overcame  every  remaining  reluc- 
tance. In  1869  the  establishment  at  Stanley  House  was  broken 
up,  and  Mr.  Femley  entered  on  the  last  and  most  memorable 
decade  of  his  life,  in  a  new  sphere,  with  which  his  memory  will  be 
always,  and  in  many  important  respects,  associated. 

(To  he  concluded.) 


"TO-DAY  SHALT  THOU  BE  WITH  ME  IN  PABADISE:" 

AN  EXPOSITION   OF  LUKE   XXm.    48. 

Ths  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  is  the  trae  centre  of  humanity.  The 
pride  of  the  unregenerate  heart  repels  the  conviction  of  dependance 
upon  Him ;  and  yet  the  heart  is  unable  to  ignore  Him.  Wherever  the 
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knowledge  of  Eis  umqae  hisioxy  has  oome.  He  is  necessarily  a 
primazy  factor  in  the  highest  forms  of  thought  in  the  cultured; 
and  to  the  unlettered  mass  He  is  an  ever-present  reaUty  and 
power.  His  influence  is  constantly  widening.  In  opposition  to 
their  purpose,  those  who  would  supplant  Him,  direct  a  more 
concentrated  attention  upon  Him.  By  a  mysterious  law,  which 
the  philosophies  of  this  world  neither  understand  nor  recognise,  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  are  attracted  towards  Him,  and  as  time 
adYanoes,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  He  will  even- 
tnally  *'  draw  all  men  "  unto  Himself.  By  the  power  of  His  Person, 
of  His  lifci  and  of  His  death,  mankind  will  be  led  in  perpetually 
increasing  numbers  to  <<  behold  the  Lamb  of  Qod,"  and  to  find 
in  Him  what  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  obtained.  He  is  the  fount 
of  revelation.  In  Him  we  discover  the  key  to  all  mysteries, 
human  and  divine.  That  He  is  **  the  Light  of  the  world  "  is  shown 
by  His  words  and  actions ;  and  the  fulness  of  that ''  Light "  is  shed 
forth  from  the  Gross  on  which  He  died.  In  the  radiance  that 
thence  streams  upon  us,  and  in  the  victory  that  is  there  achieved, 
we  make  the  further  discovery  that  He  is  also  "  the  Life  of  the 
world."  In  the  weakness  of  the  mortal  hour  He  takes  the  prey 
from  the  spoiler,  and  opens  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  every  believer 
in  Him.  Surrounded  by  the  scofiSng  multitude,  with  its  diversity 
of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the  consciousness  of  His  redeeming  right 
He  declares  to  the  repentant  and  trusting  soul, ''  To-day  shalt  thou 
be  with  Me  in  Paradise." 

In  sublime  forgetfolness  of  His  own  sufferings,  Jesus  had  uttered 
His  prayer  of  compassionate  love,  '*  Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  It  must  have  arrested  attention :  such 
words  had  never  before  been  heard  in  similar  circumstances.  To 
the  less  designing,  who  had  been  pressed  into  a  participation  of 
the  dark  deed  by  their  rulers,  the  inquiry  would  arise,  <<  With 
such  words  of  grace  upon  his  lips,  how  can  this  man  be  the  wicked 
impostor  the  chief  priests  and  the  Sanhedrim  have  declared  him 
to  be  ?  "  A  conviction  of  wrong,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  repentance, 
would  spring  up  in  their  heart:  « After  all,  it  may  be  true 
that  we  do  not  know  what  we  have  done.  Is  it  possible  that  we 
have  assisted  in  the  crucifixion  of  an  innocent  person  ?  "  With 
such  thoughts  in  their  minds  they  <<  stood  beholding."  Some  are 
beginning  to  be  conscious  that  they  need  the  forgiveness  for  which 
Jesus  has  prayed ;  a  gleam  of  light  is  breaking  upon  them,  awaking 
the  thought  that  the  sufferer  is  indeed  the  victim  of  envy  and 
malignity  on  the  part  of  their  superiors.  This  attitude  of  silent 
reflection  is  immediately  observed :  the  sting  in  their  own  oon- 
sdenoe  suggests  to  the  rulers  its  true  interpretation.  To  blunt 
the  one  and  to  divert  the  other,  they  break  forth  in  loud  and  bitter 
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exdamations  of  derision.  Blinded  by  iheir  enmity,  tiiey  niter 
a  great  truth :  '<  He  saved  others.'*  It  was  impossible  for  fiiem 
to  deny  that  wondrons  and  benevolent  works  had  been  accomplished 
by  Him,  though  they  not  improbably  wished  to  insinuate  doubt 
concerning  them  by  the  manner  of  their  acknowledgment.  "  If 
He  be  the  Christ,  why  does  He  not,  in  this  extremity,  give  a  final 
proof  of  it  ?  As  He  evidently  cannot  save  Himself,  has  He  really 
saved  any  other  person  ?  "  With  the  only  partially  stifled  con- 
viction that  He  is  "  the  Christ,"  they  seek  to  draw  ofif  attention 
from  that  thought  by  suggesting  that  if  He  were  what  He  had 
professed  Himself  to  be,  He  would  certainly  now  deliver  Himself 
from  the  power  of  His  enemies.  As  He  does  not.  He  cannot  be 
« the  chosen  of  God."  Others  readily  joined  them.  "  Ah !  Thou 
that  buildest  the  temple  *in  three  days,*  where  are  now  Thy  boastfioLl 
words  ?  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  why  has  Thy  Father  forsaken 
Thee?  Come  down  from  the  cross,  and  thus  openly  prove  the 
Sonship  which  Thou  claimest." 

Their  uneasiness  and  mortification  are  increased  by  the  super- 
scription of  Pilate.  Having  been  compelled  against  his  judgment 
to  deliver  Jesus  to  be  crucified,  he  revenges  himself  upon  them  by 
declaring  Him  to  be  their  King ;  thus  reminding  them  of  their 
abject  condition  as  a  nation,  and  almost  giving  an  intimation  that 
he  would  like  to  cruciiy  them  also.  They  feel  the  dishonour  of 
having  their  victim  proclaimed  as  their  Sovereign,  and  of  being 
made  to  share  in  the  ignominy  which  they  have  inflicted  upon  '<  this 
just  person.*'  With  the  same  intention  Pilate  sends  the  two 
insurrectionists  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  same  time.  These  men 
had  taken  part  in  a  rebellious  movement,  which,  with  a  strong 
hand,  Pilate  had  suppressed.  He  now  in  effect  says,  *<  Behold 
your  nation  crucified  in  the  person  of  your  King,  and  of  those  who 
have  fought  for  his  kingdom."  The  mockery  of  the  soldiers  also 
meant  as  much.  In  their  confused  antagonism  of  thought,  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  even  one  at  least  of  the  malefactors,  join  in  the 
contumely  which  is  heaped  upon  the  now  silent  Sufferer.  St.  Matthew 
says  both  *<  the  thieves  **  took  part  in  these  indications  of  contempt. 
St.  Luke,  in  his  more  particular  account,  speaks  of  only  one  as 
having  been  guilty  of  this  frantic  wickedness.  It  is  beside  our 
intention  to  deal  here  with  the  apparent  discrepancy :  of  the 
psychological  difficulty  presented  by  the  after  repentance  of  one, 
it  is  possible  to  offer  an  explanation.  We  however  incline  to  the 
view  of  those  who  regard  the  account  of  Luke  as  the  more  precise 
of  the  two  narratives.*    The  cry,  "  If  Thou  be  Christ,  save  Thyself 


*  "  Matthew  and  Mark  have  merely  a  general  and  le08  accurate  report  of  the 
r    (AUord.) 
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and  US,'*  was  noi  a  despairixig  attempt  to  kmdi  the  honour  of 
iesQSy  so  as  to  indnee  Him  to  exert  His  power  for  their  oommon 
ddiverance,  on  the  supposition  that  He  cotild  if  He  were  so 
disposed.  It  is  rather  an  exhibition  of  the  recklessness  which  not 
wainqaentiy  appears  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  sank  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation :  in  the  effort  to  appear  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  iate,  the  reviler  joins  in  the  all  but  nniversal 
espression  of  soom  for  the  ohims  of  Messiahship  which  Jesus  had 
asserted.  The  malefiEU^r's  oompanion  in  condemnation  rebokes 
his  racing  impiety,  and  declines  the  association  in  the  mockery 
which  the '  <  ns  "  of  the  scoffer  supposes.  **  Though  thon  hast  been 
a  hardened  sinner,  <  dost  not  thon  fear  God '  now,  when  the  Divine 
judgment  is  so  near  ?  "  He  acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  doom, 
with  a  gleam  of  hope  that,  though  he  is  thus  condemned  by  man, 
mercy  may  be  obtained  £rom  Ood.  He  bears  witness  to  the  honour 
and  innocenoy  of  Jesus;  and  thus  disapproves  the  act  of  His 
crucifixion,  while  reaDy  preaching  repentance  to  his  fellow  in 
guilt. 

"  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  in  Thy  Kingdom." 
This  striking  prayer  is  the  first  response  to  the  love  of  the  dying 
Saviour.    While  Judas  has  betrayed  Him,  and  Peter  denied  Him ; 
while  all  His  disciples  are  fled  with  the  exception  of  the  one  whom 
He  ^*  loved,"  and  who  now  returns  that  love  by  his  fidelity ;  while 
the  rulers  and  the  deluded  people  endeavour  to  suppress  the  voice 
of  conscienoe  by  their  derisive  cries ;  and  while  the  obdurate 
thief  reiterates  their  blasphemous  taunts,  the  contrition  of  this  one 
sonl  that  is  rightly  affected  by  what  is  taking  place  around  him,  is 
a  beautiful  and  relieving  incident.    We  have  no  direct  light  shed 
upon  the  former  history  of  this  man,  saving  what  comes  firom  the 
fi^t  of  his  condemnation,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  the  justice 
of  his  sentence.    There  is  little  doubt  that   he  had  taken  part 
in  one  of  those  insurrections  to  which  all  classes  of  Jews  were 
inveterately  prone  upon  the  slightest  apparent  opportuniiy.   It  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  he  had  been  a  leader  in  the  futile  movement. 
With  the  aspirations  of  a  Jew  he  had  committed  an  act  which  by 
his  fiallow-countrymen  was  regarded  rather  as  a  patriotic  virtue 
than  a  crime.    It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  life  was  taken  on  both 
sides  in  the  conflict,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  this 
culprit  was  habitually  more  wicked  than  most  of  those  connected 
with  him.    As  an  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  it  is  probable  not  only 
that  he  had  heard  of  Jesus,  but  that  he  had  listened  to  some  of  His 
teachings,  and  witnessed  some  of  His  miracles.    Though  subse- 
quently led  into  sedition,  he  may  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  words  and  acts  of  the  Saviour,  and  some  apprdiension  of  His 
Meanahahip  magr  lukve  been  entertained  by  him.    Otherwiee,  how 
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8hall  we  aooonnt  for  this  unexpected  and  stupxising  applieati<m  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  the  immediately  snzroimding  oiiomnBtances 
to  originate  the  feeling  from  which  each  a  prayer  oonld  oome. 
However  likely  his  snfferings  and  ignominious  fate  were  to  awaken 
a  fear  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  a  desire  for  mercy,  there  was 
nothing  in  them  to  caase  a  conviction  that  his  companion  in  death 
could  a£ford  him  the  help  he  needed.  All  that  he  beheld  and  heard 
was  rather  fitted  to  destroy  than  to  produce  a  belief  that  Jesus  was 
the  Lord  of  life  and  the  Fountain  of  salvation.  In  some  previous 
condition  of  mind  we  must  seek  for  the  reason  of  this  remarkriile 
manifestation  of  faith. 

The  elements  of  a  true  repentance  are  traceable  in  him :  his 
approaching  end  would  famish  a  motive  for  it.  His  time  is  brief, 
and  his  apprehension  of  the  Divine  displeasure  is  intensified.  The 
fear  of  Ood  has  a  distinct  place  in  his  soul,  and  he  rebukes  his 
associate  in  crime  for  the  want  of  it.  His  conviction  of  sin  is  deep 
and  effective,  and  his  confession  is  open  and  sincere.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  he  receives  a  just  requital  for  his  deeds.  His  mind 
must  have  been  very  considerably  enlightened  to  be  able  to  see  the 
wickedness  of  the  sedition  which,  had  it  been  successful,  the  mol* 
titude  around  him  would  have  rejoiced  in  and  rewarded.  It  was 
not  easy  for  a  Jew  to  realize  the  criminality  of  rebellion  against 
the  hated  yoke  of  the  Bomans,  but  he  has  advanced  to  that  degree 
of  enlightenment.  If,  as  some  suppose,  he  **  had  a  dim  feeling 
that  Jesus  was  the  man  on  whom,  in  some  mysterious  way,  the 
destiny  of  Israel  depended,**  but  was  bitterly  disappointed ;  and 
if,  therefore,  he  took  some  part  in  the  reproach  of  Jesus  for  the 
failure  of  their  enterprise,  but  by  a  sudden  change  of  mind  **  be- 
came a  type  of  all  those  Jews  who  turned  to  Christianity,  when  they 
beheld,  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  hope  of  the  present 
manifestation  of  their  people's  glory  crumble  into  ruins;  nay,  a 
type  of  the  purified  Messianic  hope  of  the  disciples  thexuselves," 
his  repentance  and  faith  are  not  the  less  real.  He  has  freed  him- 
self in  spirit  fix)m  the  fellowship  of  sinners,  and  has  become  self- 
abhorred  before  Ood.  He  is  thus  prepared  for  that  inspiration  of 
faith  which  he  manifested  in  the  hour  when  Jesus  is  condemned 
by  men,  and  apparently  forsaken  by  God.  The  change  wrought  in 
him  was  an  anticipation  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  in 
the  hearts  of  sinners:  in  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  his 
marvellous  trust  in  Christ  as  the  Dispenser  of  the  blessings  of  His 
future  Kingdom. 

The  malefactor  addresses  Obrist  as  "  Lord ;  *'  and  thereby  pre- 
cludes the  notion  that  his  appeal  is  nothing  more  than  a  request 
for  His  prayers  in  the  future  world.  There  is  no  place  here  for 
the  Bomish  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  saints.    Begarding 
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Jesos  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  '<  Kingdomy"  and  not  a  subject  in 
it  as  he  himself  desires  to  be,  he  implores  the  Lord's  "  remem- 
brance "  of  him,  BO  that  the  blessings  attendant  on  its  appearance 
may  be  conferred  upon  him.  Penitent  and  self-condemned,  it  is  a 
Diyine  forgiveness  of  his  sins  that  he  consciously  and  painfully 
leqoireB.  Without  this,  his  fear  of  Ood  teaches  him  that  he  will 
have  to  bear  not  only  the  human  penalty  of  transgression,  but  the 
still  more  terrible  one  which  Divine  justice  will  hereafter  inflict. 
In  hiB  prayerful  ejaculation  he  rises  to  the  apprehension  of  Ohrist 
as  the  true  King,  though  all  his  former  hopes  have  perished  in  the 
erueifixion  of  both  Jesus  and  himself.  The  idea  of  an  earthly 
reign  has  given  place  to  that  of  a  heavenly  one.  He  could  not 
have  heard  Jesus  say  to  Pilate,  «  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ; " 
but  he  has  reaUzed  the  conception.  He  no  longer  looks  for  salva- 
tion by  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  for  the  glories  of  a  world-dynasty.  In 
the  dying  Jesus  he  sees  One  who  has  power  to  save,  and  who 
will  hereafter  be  manifested  in  His  proper  glory.  ''  He  reads  the 
superscription  aright;"  with  a  Jo&j  faith  he  looks  forward  to 
the  exaltation  of  this  forsaken  One  by  his  side,  and  becomes  an 
apostle  of  His  honour  while  the  Apostles  who  were  called  are 
oppressed  in  silent  despondency.  '*  To  suchfEur-seeing  clearness  of 
spiritual  apprehension  can  fundamental  penitence  purge  the  eyes." 
When  the  soul  is  rendered  properly  receptive  by  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  floods  of  light  are  poured  into  it,  and  large 
revelations  of  Divine  realities  are  made  to  it  with  amazing 
rapidity. 

Jesus  was  silent  while  the  torrent  of  impious  invective  assailed 
Him,  and  His  enemies  exulted  in  their  supposed  victory,  but 
ihe  penitent  ery  for  help  comes  in  the  heat  of  His  conflict  Uke  a 
refreshing  draught  to  His  spirit.  He  already  begins  to  <'  see  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul."  It  is  impossible  for  Him  to  keep  silence 
now.  In  compassion  to  the  dyiug  sinner,  and  in  joy  over  his 
genuine  penitence,  He  speaks  the  great  word  and  opens  <<  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  all  believers."  This  assertion  of  power  suitably 
foUows  the  compassionate  prayer,  "  Forgive  them."  '<  The  first 
was  a  word  of  intercession;  the  second,  a  word  of  promise. 
The  first  prays  for  a  term  of  repentance  and  grace ;  the  second 
throws  open  the  door  of  grace  to  a  great  sinner.  The  first  has  for 
its  end  justification ;  the  second,  glorification.  The  first  has  to 
do  with  the  kingdom  o{  grace;  the  second,  with  the  kingdom  of 
glory.  In  the  first,  our  Lord  executed  His  high-priestly  function 
in  an  intercession  founded  upon  His  sacrificial  death ;  in  the 
second.  He  anticipates  His  kingly  office  and  act,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  office  was  subjected  to  the  most  supreme 
contempt."    In  the  unclouded  consciQUsness  of  the  completion  of 
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Bjb  redeeming  work,  Jestu  utters  the  preeknu  answer  of  oonsol** 
tion  to  the  beliering  applicant  for  meroy. 

^'Yerily  I  say  nnto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thon  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise."  Oar  Lord  prefaces  the  gradons  reply  with  His 
accnstomed  affirmation.  Nodonbt  the  sound  of  it  wonld  be  richly  con- 
solatory to  the  loring  and  perplexed  heart  of  John.  To  the  penitent 
it  possesses  all  the  force  of  a  Divine  assurance:  the  confidence  of 
Jesus  is  the  confirmation  of  his  rising  confidence.  The  promise  in 
every  respect  fat  exceeds  the  sinner's  anxious  request.  **  Yerily  Isay 
nnto  thee  "  isthe  acceptance  by  Jesus  of  the  malefiEhctor's,  **  Lord^  re- 
member me/* — **  I,  who  am  verily  the  <  Lord '  of  the  Kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, assure  thee  of  an  abundant  answer  to  thy  prayer.*'  Theattempt 
to  weaken  the  force  of  the  Saviour's  declaration  by  representing 
Him  as  saying,  '  I  say  unto  thee  to-day,  thou  shalt  be  with  Me 
in  Paradise"  only  needs  to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected  ae 
destitute  of  the  slightest  reason.  The  « thief"  implores  to  be 
remembered  by  Jesus ;  and  receives  the  affirmation  that  he  riiall  be 
"  with "  Him,  and  thus  share  His  blissful  condition  and  eqfoy 
His  fellowship.  In  His  clear  perception  of  all  the  way  through  which 
He  Himself  must  go  in  His  progress  to  the  mediatorial  throne, 
the  Saviour  asserts  that  it  is  in  "Paradise"  the  penitent  shall 
forthwith  be  with  Him.  The  perfected  "  kingdom  "  lies  in  the  future; 
but  the  domain  of  blessedness  is  reached  when  the  mortal  hour  is 
passed,  and  the  redeemed  soul  enters  that  intermediate  state  of 
certainty,  but  also  of  waiting,  which  is  the  earnest  of  a  still  hi|^r 
condition.  There  is  no  reason  for  doubt  that  he  to  whom  these 
words  of  grace  and  promise  were  spoken  had  become  a  pardoned 
sinner :  they  are  a  distinct  proclamation  of  the  fact.  And  as  lie 
was  to  pass  into  the  '<  Paradise  "  of  God,  as  little  can  we  doubt  his 
regeneration :  where  Ohrist  reigns  in  His  proper  authority,  no  sin 
can  by  possibility  be  admitted.  The  triumph  of  Jesus  in  the 
moment  of  apparent  defeat  is  thus  made  brightly  manifest ;  no  more 
perfect  demonstration  of  His  power  to  save  can  be  desired.  Freed 
from  the  claims  of  human  justice  by  the  payment  of  the  exacted 
penalty,  the  penitent  was  also  made  free  from  his  guilt  by  thegmee 
which  disclosed  to  him  the  Eiogdom  of  spiritual  life.  Calmly  and 
confidently  he  waited  the  fulfilment  of  the  wondrous  promise. 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  discussion  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Paradise ;  "  nor  is  it  necessary.  Whatevw  lelaUon  the 
condition  expressed  by  it  may  have  to  the  developments  of  the 
fature  world,  it  is  very  certain  that  he  to  whom  it  was  spoken 
understood  it  as  expressing  a  state  of  beatitude.  Lito  tiiat  he  is 
assured  he  shall  be  directly  introduced.  Without  question,  Jestts 
used  the  word  in  its  New  Testament  signification.  His  *<  to-day  " 
may  be  the  occasion  of  difficulty  to  some.    WiH  He  proceed  at 
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onde  to  *<  Paradise,"  leading  ihitlier  this  astonishing  trophy  of  His 
redeeming  lore?  No.  This  would  have  required,  we  think, 
anottieir  tmrm  of  expression.  As  the  Bepresentatiye  of  the  human 
raee,  Jesns  most  pass  through  the  entire  ordeal  of  the  Divine  judg- 
ment upon  sin.  "  Christ,  as  the  yiearious  Bedeemer,  even  of  the 
apostates,  eontinued  neoessarilyin  His  own  Person  the  humiliation 
of  death  down  to  the  lowett  regions  of  death  and  judgment,  in 
orier  to  conquer  there,  and  thenee  to  ascend  again  Tietorious," 
to  tlie  "  abode  of  joy  in  Hades,  whither  the  soul  of  Jesus,  after  its 
descent  into  the  prison,  ascended,  and  remained  until  the  resur- 
rection." There  the  souls  of  the  saved  will  continue,  until  He 
■haU  come  again  for  the  consummation  of  His  work,  and  shall 
diange  the  body  of  their  humiliation,  fashioning  it  like  unto  His 
glnious  body.  Meanwhile  the  saints  shall  find  their  blessedness 
in  the  answer  of  His  own  prayer,  that  they  may  <'  be  with  Me 
where  I  am ;  that  they  may  behold  My  glory."  This  great  second 
word  of  the  dying  Bedeemer  most  decidedly  witnesses,  in  antici- 
pation, against  the  notion  of  "  any  intermediate  sleep  of  the  soul." 
Such  a  conception  is  self-condemned,  as  being  obviously  originated 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  attenuated  Ghristologic  theory; 
and  is  as  false  in  philosophy  as  in  theology.  Spirit,  and  espe- 
eially  disembodied  spirit,  can  know  no  sleep,  which  is  a  condition 
demanded  by  the  feebleness  of  our  physical  organization,  and 
essentially  appertains  to  it^  The  Saviour's  word  as  distinctly 
proclaims  the  immortality  of  man :  the  possession  of  Paradise  is 
the  pledge  of  an  eternal  life,  which  will  be  marked  by  uninter- 
rupted advancement  in  the  Divine  likeness  and  glory.  This  teach- 
ing is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of 
the  human  soul,  which  craves  a  future  for  the  completion  of  its 
purposes,  and  especially  for  the  attainment  of  that  holiness  and 
moral  porfeotion  of  which  it  is  consciously  capable. 

That  Jesus  is  **  mighty  to  save"  is  the  prominent  moral  of  this 
touching  episode  of  the  Gross.  We  are  bidden  to  preach  the 
«« great  salvation"  to  all  classes  of  sinnerSf  down  to  the  movt 
d^^raded,  in  the  exercise  of  a  *<  faith  which  can  see  the  place  of 
execution  change  into  the  entrance-hall  to  the  throne  of  everlast- 
ing grace."  But  there  is  here  no  warrant  for  the  frivolous  post- 
ponement of  the  work  of  personal  salvation  xmtil  the  shadows  of 
the  hour  of  mortality  gather  around  us.  We  may  p(»nt  to  the 
wretched  blasphemer  as  a  warning  against  this  dread  experiment. 
Those  who  are  seemingly  bent  upon  it  must  be  reminded  of  the 
tendency  towards  a  positive  disqualification  for  coming  to  Christ, 
which  is  induced  by  the  persistent  and  sinful  rejection  of  the  offers 
of  Divine  mercy.    It  is  only  a  repentance  like  that  of  this  man 
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that  will  receive  a  similar  reoognition :  <<  it  is  not  an  empty  and 
feeble  sigh  of  final  appeal  whioh  ever  obtains  such  an  answer.*' 
They  who  have  obstinately  refased  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  will  ultimately  find  their  salva- 
tion perilously  difficult :  ''  we  cannot,  indeed,  be  converted  too 
late,  as  it  regards  the  mercy  of  the  Lord ;  but  we  cannot  turn  too 
soon,  as  it  regards  our  sin,  whioh  so  swiftly  hastens  to  obduration." 
It  is  a  daring  violation  of  the  principle  of  this  instance  of  the 
Baviour*s  mercy  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  slighting  the  offer  of 
that  mercy  to  ourselves,  in  the  presumption  that,  after  having  per- 
verted His  intention  in  this  wondrous  display  of  saving  power,  we 
too  maybe  accepted  in  our  last  moments.  **  Who  would  stake  his 
soul  upon  the  contingency  that  one  out  of  a  thousand  so  narrowly 
escapes  the  abyss  ?"  Let  it  rather  be  ours  **  to-day,"  ''  while  it  is 
called  To-day,"  in  penitence  and  faith  to  look  to  the  Saviour,  that 
even  now  His  words  of  pardon  and  peace  may  be  ^ken  to  us. 

Eomius* 


THE  PATEIAECH  JACOB  t  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OHAi»TlSB  m.-*-"  THB   OATB  OF  HBAVIN." 

"  And  Jacob  went  out  fiom  Beersheba,  and  went  toward  Hanuu    And  he 

lighted  upon  a  certain  place This  is  none  other  bat  the  house  of  Qod,  and 

this  is  the  gate  of  heaven."— Gsnzsis  zxyiii.  10-17. 

Wx  have  written  disparagingly  of  Esau's  repentance ;  for,  how- 
ever vehement  at  first,  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor  was  it  of 
a  godly  sort.  His  habits  remained  vioious,  and  his  intentions 
became  malignant ;  '<  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing 
wherewith  his  father  blessed  him :  and  Esau  said  in  bis  heart. 
The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand ;  then  will  I  slay 
my  brother  Jacob."  The  watchful  Bebekah  heard  of  this  avowed 
revengeful  design,  and  counselled  Jacob  to  make  a  sudden  escape. 
This  must  have  been  a  sore  deprivation  to  her,  the  inauguration  of 
sorrows  which  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  attach  to  evil  doing. 
Under  circumstances  of  disgrace,  and  for  a  term  no  one  knew  how 
long,  the  son  of  her  fondest  love  and  strongest  hopes  was  expa- 
triated, and  ushered,  with  little  experience  of  it,  into  an  untrodden 
and  selfish  world. 

Two  truths  are  conspicuously  set  forth  in  the  life  of  Jacob :  one, 
the  folly  and  stain  of  sin ;  the  other,  the  compassion  and  over- 
ruling  providence  of  God.  In  some  instances,  in  the  life  that  now 
is,  the  deserts  of  sin  have  been  heavy,  manifold,  and  abiding* 
Apairt,  however,  from  its  sterner  ioflictions,  it  never  fails  to  entail 
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ptmfiil  a&d  humiliating  ei^etiencea.  We  again  propose  the 
inquizy,  Wbat  prevented  the  homesteadatBeersheba  &om  being  one 
of  the  most  peaceful  and,  happy  under  heaven  ?  What  destroyed 
its  tranqnillityv  and  banished  from  its  bosom  the  member  of 
domestio  habits,  of  pastoral  life,  of  social  preferences,  and  changed 
him  into  a  fdgitive  ?  It  was  sin,  in  the  form  of  selfishness  and 
deoeit,  that  tamed  Jacob's  face  away  from  home,  and  drove  him 
forth  a  wanderer  in  foreign  lands. 

This  severely  honest  story  of  Jacob's  life  not  only  warns  us  of 
the  certain  evils  of  wrong  doing,  but  discloses  in  golden  streams 
the  free  and  overflowing  loving-kindness  of  the  Almighty.  Except 
for  this  vitalizing  river  of  mercy,  what  would  man's  existence  be 
in  this  wilderness  of  imperfection  and  guilt  7  Along  the  banks  of 
fiiiB  stream  alone  earthly  happiness  flourishes,  and  its  waters  alone 
inspire  the  melody  of  song  and  hope.  We  are  not  told  how  long 
Jaeob  abode,  after  his  wicked  acquisition  of  his  father's  blessing, 
in  the  haunts  endeared  to  him.  Esau's  fiery  heart  was  cold 
towards  him ;  whatever  fraternal  unity  had  once  existed  was 
thoroug^y  ruptured.  The  proposal  of  departure  originated  with 
Behekah,  and  for  it  she  could  assign  many  reasons ;  while  Esau's 
ihzeatenings  must  have  been  alarming  to  the  household.  We  see  no 
reason  in  this  matter  to  doubt  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  her  feel- 
ings, for  she  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  chosen  CAmily  from  heathen 
admixture.  To  her  husband  she  said,  '<  I  am  weary  of  my  life 
beeanse  of  the  daughters  of  Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the 
dan^ters  of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  daughters  of 
the  land,  what  good  shall  my  lifo  do  me  ?  "  The  prospect  of  sucha 
eonneotion  was  dreaded  as  much  as  the  double  bereavement  which 
she  felt  would  come  if  Jacob  should  tail  by  the  hand  of  his  brother. 
The  parents  now  unite  iu  counsel,  and  act  in  harmony ;  hence 
Isaac's  charge  to  his  younger  son :  ''  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of 
the  daughters  of  Canaan.  Arise,  go  to  Padan-aram,  to  the  house 
of  Bethuel  thy  mother's  father ;  and  take  thee  a  wife  from  thence  of 
the  daughters  of  Laban  thy  mother's  brother."  Isaac  had  now 
learned  that  God  had  decreed  that  dominion  should  go  to  Jacob, 
and  the  inheritance  be  entailed  upon  him ;  and  he  affectionately 
invoked  **  the  blessing  of  Abraham  "  upon  him.  With  solemn 
injunotions  from  his  parents,  and  receiving  anew  the  covenant 
investiture,  the  son  turned  his  eyes  from  his  father's  tent,  looking 
wistfully  and  pensively  into  the  opening  future  of  an  untried 
US0. 

Jacob's  entrance  on  his  solitary  pilgrimage  gave  no  indication 
of  his  iDustrious  rank,  nor  in  any  way  imaged  that  in  his  fortunes 
weie  wrapped  up  flie  interests  of  nations.  The  very  opposite  of 
this  might  have  been  augured ;  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine,  a 
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more  complete  piotore  of  dreariness  and  desolation  than  the  one 
whioh  his  surronndings  presented.  ProbaUy  on  his  first  jonmey 
from  home,  nnaconstomed  to  the  &oe  of  strangers,  unpractised  in 
the  ways  of  the  world, — nothing  can  be  supposed  more  unpro- 
pitious  than  his  forced  departure  from  the  paternal  roof.  With 
little  prospect  of  human  protection,  and  stung  with  the  bitterest 
reflections,  if  ever  wanderer  needed  counsel  and  consolation  it 
was  Jacob.  His  leaving  home  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
imposing  sending  forth  for  a  wife  for  his  father.  This  journey  to 
Haran,  in  Mesopotamia,  would  not  be  less  than  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  through  desert  lands,  or  regions  infested  by 
lawless  tribes,  without  a  servant  to  accompany  him,  or  a  beast  to 
relieve  his  fatigue,  and  with  only  a  pilgrim's  sta£f.  He  wanders 
on,  a  wiser  and  more  thoughtfril  man  than  he  had  been  before  ; 
and  with  many  prayers  he  doubtless  earnestly  sought  the  for- 
giveness and  guidance  of  Almighty  God.  All  those  forty  miles, 
and  more,  over  which  he  journeyed  the  first  day,  were  marked  by 
his  tears,  self-reproaches,  and  holy  resolves. 

The  sacred  historian  records  that  "he  lighted  on  a  certain  place, 
and  tarried  there  all  night ; "  literally  he  lighted  on  **  the  plaee  ;  ** 
the  definite  article  being  probably  inserted  to  indicate  that  it  was 
the  spot  appointed  by  Ood  where  the  wanderer  received  solace 
and  hope,  and  had  revealed  to  him  his  great  destiny.  He  came  to 
Mount  Ephraim,  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and,  as  the  sua 
was  set,  halted  near  the  town  of  Luz ;  either  the  gates  were  dosed, 
or  not  wishing  to  enter  the  house  of  a  stranger,  and  preferring 
solitude  for  the  opportunity  it  afiorded  for  quietude  and  prayer,  he 
chose  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  fidd.  He  sank  to  the  earth 
for  a  couch,  and,  with  some  loose  and  unhewn  stones  for  a  pilhnr, 
sought  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  But  He  who  sawNatfaanael  in  con- 
fession and  devotion  under  the  fig-tree,  that  same  Omniscient  One 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  "  broken  and  contrite  spirit  *'  of  the 
lonely  pilgrim.  There  is  "  bslm  in  Oilead ; "  there  is  a  <<  Physician 
there.*'  The  rough  stones  became  lit  with  a  glory  such  as  kings 
never  saw  reflected  on  their  abodes.  While  the  chastened  fogitive 
was  slumbering  under  the  unpillared  canopy  of  the  sky,  enciroled 
in  a  boundless  display  of  heaven's  jewellery,  his  spirit  exulted  in 
the  vision  of  a  glorious  pathway  of  light,  thronged  by  angels,  and 
reaching  from  heaven  to  earth.  Wondrous  words  fell  upon  his 
ears,  brightening  his  prospects,  cheering  him  in  his  despondency, 
and  fully  corroborating  the  << blessing"  he  had  obtained  froni 
Isaac.  Becovering  its  earthly  consciousness,  his  awed  spirit  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  **  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven." 

This  remarkable  interposition  of  Ctod  deserves  to  be  cantoBj 
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Btadiad,  Fint,  in  ihe  traiha  it  taught,  and,  B60ond»  in  the  manner 
il  eommnnieated  them* 

L  This  Yiaion  of  the  Ladder  was  an  illustration  of  many 
trathfl. 

1*  It  distinctly  eonflrmed  the  fandamental  doetrine  of  natural 
and  rerealed  religion;  the  doctrine  of  a  constant  intercourse 
between  this  and  other  worlds.  A  loffy  stair-way  was  disclosed 
between  earth^and  heaven,  along  which  celestial  messengers  were 
seen  passing  to  and  fro.  Distinctness  of  separate.creaied  systems 
in  the  imiverse,  and  individuality  of  intelligences,  is  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture ;  Pantheism  receiving  no  countenance  from  its 
statements.  That  there  are  more  worlds  than  our  own  has  long 
beanone  of  the  strongest  beliefiB  of  mankind.  How  near  we  may  be 
to  the  sphere  of  spirit  is  a  question  we  cannot  answer.  That  there 
la  sueha  regi<m,  where  Deity  morefnUy  manifests  Himself;  where 
AngelB  rqoioe  and  adore;  and  where  the  pious  dead  gather,  is 
the  burden  of  reiterated  assurances  of  Holy  Writ.  The  blessed 
Bedeemer  thus  spake :  **  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.    I  go  to  prepare  a 

plaoe  for  you, that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  "Where 

the  dome  of  this  '^  house  "  rises  in  the  star-kindled  firmament  we 
ase  not  told,  nor  are  we  informed  of  the  number  of  its  **  many 
mansions."  From  the  fact  that  we  are  **  compassed  "  by  multi- 
todss  of  invisible  <* witnesses,"  the  Apostte  urges  us  to  ''lay 
aaide  every  weight,  and  the  sm  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,"  and 
to  **  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us."  The  reality  of 
this  intent  gase  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  is  confirmed  by 
Jacob's  vision,  which  luminously  taught  him  that  the  man  who  is 
under  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  wanted  not  com^ 
pany  in  earth's  solitudes,  security  in  danger,  nor  direction  in 
perplexity. 

It  has  been  generaDy  thought  that  our  Lord's  words  to  Natha- 
Bad  attnded  to  Jacob's  '<  ladder  " :  *'  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  heaven 
open,  and  the  angels  of  Ghxl  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Bon 
of  Man."  These  words  may  be  intended  to  signify,  that  while  only 
scanty  and  partial  communications  between  earth  and  heaven  had 
as  yet  been  given,acorre8pondence  more  markedandconstant  should 
«<heraafler"  be  witnessed.  The  Saviour's  language,  we  think, 
mnst  be  accepted  as  prophetic ;  for  what  has  yet  happened  which 
fnUUs  its  meanmg  f  To  the  eye  of  the  Bedeemer,  as  He  walked 
our  earth,  aa  on-looking  universe  may  have  been  a  great  fact,  as 
may  be,  perhaps,  mforred  from  His  appeal  to  Peter:  «'  Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  My  Father,  and  He  shall  presently 
give  Me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?"  The  Apostles  may 
not  have  beheld  the  opened  heavens  and  angelic  hosts,  nor  may 
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anymortal  since  their  time;  bo  that  the  vision  may  be  still  <*  here- 
after/' Shall  not  a  day  yet  break  on  this  darkened  eartht  snoh  as 
has  never  visited  it  since  man  rebelled  against  his  Maker  ? 
Worlds  which  have  hitherto  moved  each  in  its  own  orbit,  in  com- 
parative  solitariness,  may  yet  have  such  channels  of  commnni- 
cation  the  one  with  the  other,  that  the  mighty  &mily  of  Ck)d'8 
children  shall  be  brought  into  visible  association.  A  glorious 
fatnre  is  before  redeemed  humanity ;  this  sinful  orb  has  yet  to  be 
recovered  to  Ch>d,  enamelled  with  beanty,  flashed  with  loveliness, 
and  tenanted  by  holy  beingSi  by  whom  God's  will  shall  be  *'  done 
in  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

2.  The  favoured  slnmberer  beheld  the  angels  of  Gh>d  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  **  ladder,'*  which  could  not  fedl  to  point 
out  to  him  the  sympathy  of  higher  intelligences  with  mankind. 
All  heaven  appeared  interested  in  the  aflEurs  of  earth,  verifying 
the  declaration  of  Ohrist :  '<  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 
The  unbelieving  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  ministering  spirits,  their 
notion  being,  that,  apart  from  the  companionships  of  earthy 
humanity  is  in  desolateness.  A  cold  and  rigid  philosophy  sullenly 
discards  the  possibility  of  man's  assumed  destitute  and  outcast 
condition  being  improved.  Not  so  Christianity;  for  it  removes 
the  veil  which  sin  had  spread  over  our  eyes  and  hearts,  aad 
assures  us  that  earth  is  connected  with  a  compassionate  and 
accessible  heaven.  How  full  the  Bible  is  of  angels,  of  angeL- 
sympathies,  and  angel-guards !  How  vividly  does  it  disclose  a 
region  of  conscious  existence,  purer  and  higher  than  our  present 
home  !  **  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thou- 
sands of  angels ; "  and  are  they  not  **  sent  forth  "  from  God's  pre- 
sence  **  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  "  ?  As 
they  watched  over  Christ,  so  they  watch  over  every  one  who  is  in 
Ohrist.  They  only  pass  and  re-pass,  however,  by  the  one  Divine 
**  ladder  "  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  who  alone  has  made  this  lofty 
intercourse  possible :  through  Him  only  have  we  access  unto  the 
Father.  There  are  *' ministering  spirits,'' but  the  things  < 'ministered,' * 
their  offices  of  protection,  care,  and  kindness,  are  from  Him :  by  His 
one  intercession  blessings  fall  upon  us,  and  by  His  doctrines  and 
merits  alone  we  are  sanctified  and  made  meet  to  be  partakers  with 
the  ^*  saints  in  light."  The  echoes  of  His  own  sublime  announce* 
ment  are  still  floating  around  us,  <<  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me." 

8.  At  the  foot  of  the  heavenly  pathway  Jacob  was  for  the 
first  time  Divinely  recognised  as  the  successor  of  Abraham,  and  the 
representative  of  the  chosen  seed.  Intimations,  it  is  true,  had 
previously  pointed  him  out  as  the  recipient  of  the  patriarchal  Uess- 
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ingf  ftnd  foimder  of  tho  Jewiah  nation,  bat  in  the  Bplendonn  of 
this  vimon  he  had  a  formal  inangnration  into  the  high  position  of 
the  heir  of  promise,  and  into  true  fellowship  with  Ood.  Then 
dosed  around  him  the  bonds  of  a  transmitted,  gracions,  formal 
ooTenant.  Henceforth  the  saored  rites  and  responsibilities  in  the 
holy  line  of  descent  are  oonyeyed  to  him,  and  Jehovah  Himself 
renews  in  aU  its  breadth  and  fulness  the  ancient  compact,  shjingf 
"In  ihee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 
And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither 
ihon  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not 
leave  thee,  ontil  I  have  done  that  which  I  have  spoken  to  thee  of." 
**  The  Lord  stood  above  the  ladder,"  explaining  the  symbol  which 
Jacob  saw,  and  strengthening  him  in  his  lowly  estate.  To 
afford  consolation  and  instmction,  and  to  save  him  from  despair 
while  snfGaring  a  just  punishment,  were  the  foremost  designs  of  this 
illnstrioas  revelation  to  him.  The  impression  he  conld  not  fail  to 
zeoeiTe  of  the  goodness  and  majesty  of  Ood  excited  within  him 
strong  foelings  of  gratitude,  and  induced  him  to  form  pious  and 
laudable  resolntions. 

(1.)  He  was  assured  of  the  near  prescenoe  and  watchful  provii 
dence  of  the  Lord  God.  This  manifestation  of  grace  and  favour 
was  heightened  by  the  actual  condition  of  the  traveller.  It  waa 
particularly  opportune  and  inspiring.  He  had  no  companion,  but 
when  Jehovah  stood  above  the  magnificent  flood  of  light,  and  said, 
'« I  am  with  thee,"  that  was  sufficient.  It  was  a  comprehensive 
pledge  ofprotection  and  guidance.  Eriendshipwith  God,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  holier  or  higher,  was  vouchsafed  to  Jacob.  (2.)  The 
assurance  of  security  hereafter  is  added;  <<  I  will  keep  thee.'*  The 
Patriarch's  feelings  of  indescribable  awe  mingled  with  those  of 
thankfulness  and  joy :  his  head  might  lie  heavily  on  the  hard  stone, 
but  his  soul  was  never  before  so  full  of  animation  and  hope.  God 
is  nigh  unto  them  who  are  of  a  broken  heart,  and  in  our  greatest 
dejection  delights  to  make  Himself  known  as  present.  (8.)  There 
was  further  communicated  to  Jacob  the  promise  of  Divine  guardians- 
ship  ;  **  I  will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land."  The  perplexities 
of  life  ask  for  supernatural  counsel,  and  since  Jacob  was  now  enter- 
ing  upon  its  sterner  realities,  with  little  preparation  for  them,  the 
deelaration  that  Divine  wisdom  and  help  would  be  accorded  him, 
was  most  seasonable.  What  clustering  blessings  are  here  unex- 
pectedly promised  to  this  anxious  fugitive :  how  compassionate 
was  the  **  God  of  Bethel ; "  and  how  timely  these  engagements  with 
His  servant  at  the  outset  of  his  chequered  career  I 

4.  This  luminous  terrace  under  the  broad  roof  of  heaven  reveals 
the  universal  supremacy  and  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  teaching  that 
from  His  throne  He  beholdeth  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.    A 
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aingld  deeper  is  watohed  over  as  if  there  were  none  dee  to  imtoh. 
PoBsessedof  infiniteresoiuoes  in  Himself,  and  soffieient  for  all  tilings, 
onr  Father  in  heayen  eondesoendsto  employ  and  honour  ereatordy 
instramentalities  in  the  execution  of  His  wilL  The  << ladder" 
mnst  be  accepted  as  an  emblem  of  that  Pzoyidence  which  goimns 
everywhere.  In  every  scene  of  creation,  in  eveiy  movement 
of  hnman  life,  in  every  benediction  in  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
we  mnst  remember  that  whatever  visible  or  finite  agency  He 
employs,  Ood  Himself  is  activdy  present.  He  roles  the  earth  and 
does,  He  bids  the  dawning  son  shine  in  strength  and  lustre,  He 
spreads  the  wings  of  night,  ^*  He  openeth  His  hand,  and  satisflftth 
file  desire  of  every  living  thing."  At  this  **  gate  of  heaven  "  well 
might  Jacob  exclaim,  as  did  the  Psalmist,  *<  Whither  shalllgo  bom 
Thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  Thy  presence  ?  " 

The  remembrance  of  this  august  truth  of  Ood's  ubiquity  conid 
not  fftil  to  hallow  and  elevate  our  life.  His  eye  is  on  us  in  every 
hour  of  our  being,  His  Spirit  is  cognizant  of  every  thought  of  onr 
heart ;  every  purpose  that  is  good  within  us  is  the  efiEact  of  Hia 
inspiration,  every  breath  we  inhale  is  drawn  from  His  energy. 
Our  phydcal  structure,  so  **  fdarfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  so 
sensitive  of  the  slightest  derangement,  is  momentarily  preserved 
from  manifold  sufferings,  or  from  becoming  the  prey  of  death,  by 
His  presiding  influence  and  oversight.  How  widely  diversified,  and 
multiplied  into  countless  distinct  ezerdses,  is  the  care  over  ue  of 
the  Almi^ty  I  '<In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full,"  He  never 
foils  us ;  tlurough  all  the  hours  of  our  restless,  ever-changing, 
ungrateful  history,  **  He  ison  our  right  hand,  that  we  should  not 
be  moved."  At  work  in  the  remotest  domains  of  the  nnivene, 
that  same  glorious  God  is  with  us  individually, — as  in  the  uncoQ- 
sciousnees  of  deep,  so  in  the  wakefulness,  and,  alas  1  forgetfnlnees 
of  day,  upholding  us  in  the  play  of  our  susceptibilities,  and  the 
exercise  of  our  faculfetes.  How  marvellous  is  this  display  of  God's 
power  and  goodness,*-that  while  the  stupendous  and  the  for- 
distant  are  watched  over,  He  is  heedfol  of  the  condition  of  a 
solitary  dumberer,  and  stays  His  chariot  for  every  sigh  on  earth 
which  the  contrito  suppliant  breathes  I  The  vidon  was  not  for 
Jacob  alone:  ^'the  gate  of  heaven"  is  near  to  every  sincere  souL 

5.  Was  not  this  "  ladder  "  emblematic  both  of  the  person  and 
work  of  the  Bedeemer  ?  Might  it  not  be  intended  to  slmdo w  f ocih 
the  coming  Messiah  ?  It  was  '<  set  up  on  the  earth ; "  and  so 
Christ,  though  essentiaUy  God,  took  upon  Him  hnman  nature, 
and  was  *^  found  in  foshion  as  a  man."  Had  it  rested  upon  any 
higher  stage,  it  would  have  been  imposdble  for  communications 
to  have  passed  upon  it  between  God  and  men.  But  its  fiMt  was 
on ''the  earths"  and  scour  Bedeemer  became  a  partaker  of  our 
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flflili,aiidqrmpftthijMsviUi«8inimr]oweBteto«  As  He  JB  peif eot 
mun  He  is  '<  tonehed  irith  the  foeling  of  our  infinniiiee ; "  bo  that 
fioeil  and  gaflfyhunaiuty  18  not  repelled  or  diseoiiraged,  as  it  most 
liaYO  been  on  approaohing  the  untempered  beams  of  the  Diwie 
majesty.  The  glorions  pathway  would  have  been  nselesSy  although 
kwHihing  the  gronnd»  if  it  had  not  reaohed  to  heaven.  "While  we 
bdieve  in  Christ's  penfBOt  manhood^  that  He  is  <'  Man,  of  the 
mbstanee  of  His  mothery  bom  in  the  world/'  so  we  beUeve  in 
His  esseatial  Qodhead,  and  in  His  willingness  and  ability  to  save 
His  *' brethren"  to  ««the  nttermost."  The  frightful  ohasm  between 
God  and  onr  guilty  race  is  effoctnally  spanned  by  Him,  who. 
Mending  in  one  Person  the  Divine  and  the  homan  natures,  pro* 
videe  a  righteousness  for  mankind  of  infinite  virtue*  Holy  8orip« 
ture  does  not  ask  us  to  repose  our  trust  for  salvation  on  a  ereature^ 
but  on  One  who  is  no  more  a  stranger  to  the  fulness  of  the  Qod^ 
liead  than  He  is  to  our  lowly  humanity.  God  appeared  to  the 
Patriarch  as  looking  down  with  oomplacenoy,  and  addressing  to  him 
words  of  gracious  assurance;  so  only  in  and  through  Christ  does  the 
Father  behold  us  with  favour,  and  speak  to  us  in  the  language 
of  faigivenessand  hoJ^aUianoe.  As  Christ  unites  God  to  penitent 
and  believing  men,  so  this  '< ladder"  joined  heaven  to  earth, 
Tn^TiifAttifwg  the  possibility  of  inter-communications  between  the 
Creator  and  the  creature;  and  as  there  was  onty  one  ladder,  so 
there  is  but  ''.one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  Man  Glurist 
Jesns." 

n.  The  mode  of  this  manifestation  to  Jacob  was  as  remarkable 
as  its  teaching. 

It  was  given  during  the  slumbers  of  the  night,  through  the 
medinm  of  a  dream.  A  thoughtful  eonsideration  of  dreams  is, 
in  our  day,  deemed  irrational,  and  quite  unworthy  of  an  enlight* 
mad  age.  Sense  itmd  materialism  are  now  haughty  authorities, 
and  some  courage  is  required  to  avow  f aitii  in  spiritual  realities 
and  supernatural  possibilities.  In  olden  time,  however,  before 
the  blase  of  revelation  had  shone  forth  and  dimmed  all  other  illu- 
minations, it  was  often  the  Divine  method  to  open  the  ears  of 
men,  and  seal  their  instruction  "  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the 
night,  when  deep  sleep  fedleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the 
bed."  It  behoves  Christian  believers  in  this  age,  when  some  with 
subtile  reasonings  would  "  attenuate  all  things  into  inanity," 
denying  both  mind  and  matter  under  a  misleading  absolute 
** idealism; "  when  the  existence  of  a  Creator  and  of  a  continued 
life  beyond  the  grave  are  distasteful  to  the  "  severer  dass  of  scien- 
tific reasoners ; "  when  some  imagine  that  Christianity  might  with 
advantage  undergo  a  metamorphosis  into  a  vsgue  ''religion  of 
hxm$aiij"  with  man  himself  for  its  God;— while  suoh  notions 
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axe  nnblofihingly  advocated,  ihoee  to  whom  Ohiistiamty  is  a  sain 
jeciiYe  reality,  should  contend  earnestly  for  the  Divine  record  of 
truth,  which  assures  ns  of  a  super-mundane  Providence,  of  the 
existence  of  spiritual  beings  in  other  worlds,  and  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul.  We  can  only  resign  ourselves  to 
<<  Materialism  *'  and  "  Positivism  "  by  surrendering  our  intuitionst 
our  consciousness,  and  our  common  sense ;  and  it  is  our  obvious  duty 
to  ding  to  that  soul-saving  revelation  which  vindicates  the  dictates 
of  our  nature,  and  announces  that  there  are  unseen  wonders  beyond 
the  discoveries  of  science  and  the  flights  of  imagination. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  avow  that  dreams  evidence  the  ezistenoe 
in  man  of  an  invisible  and  spiritual  constitution.  They  are  reve- 
lations of  mind,— ^f  a  nature  or  principle  disBimilar  to  our  physical 
organization  in  essence  or  results.  It  was  not  certainly  to  insen- 
sate matter  that  this  vision,  so  fruitfol  of  instruction  and  encou- 
ragement, came  at  Bethel,  but  to  a  living  personality,  separable 
from  the  senseless  forms  of  matter  around,  whether  of  Jacob's 
body,  in  whole  or  part,  or  of  the  stones  whidi  formed  his  pillow. 
This  dream,  with  others,  the  world  wiU  never  let  die.  There  are  not 
now,  indeed,  the  same  reasons  for  accounting  visions  of  the  night 
Divine  manifestations,  since  a  more  effulgent  lamp  of  instruction 
has  come  to  our  aid.  Nevertheless,  whenever  they  occur,  they 
are  a  proof  of  the  activities  of  spirit-life, — of  deviations  firom  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  caU  "  the  course  of  nature.'*  We  venture  to 
think,  further,  that  an  authenticated  written  communication  bom 
Ood  to  man  does  not  in  our  day  preclude  the  possibility  of  auxiliary 
means  in  producing  mental  impressions  and  affording  religJooB 
guidance.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  maintain  that  no  one  in 
modem  times  has  been  aroused  from  spiritual  insensibilify,  or 
awakened  to  the  weight  and  import  of  Scripture  truth,  by  the 
instrumentality  of  a  dream.  Such  results  are  not  unheard  of. 
Internal  influences  during  the  sleep  of  the  body  on  the  minds  and 
thoughts  of  men,  may  not,  it  is  granted,  be  miracles  in  a  philoso* 
phical  sense ;  yet  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  physical^ 
inflexible,  mechanical  laws  and  sequences.  Some  of  the  dreams 
of  such  as  live  near  to  Ood  may  be  Divinely  caused,  to  warn  of 
approaching  danger,  to  minister  counsel  in  perplexity,  and,  as  of 
yore,  to  vouchsafe  instruction  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
spiritual  anxiety.  Who  will  assert  the  impossibility  of  God's 
manifesting  Himself  in  a  nightly  vision,  to  impress  more  deeply 
with  a  sense  of  His  presence,  to  impart  direction,  and  to  inspire 
hope  9  We  are  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  much  prudence  in 
forming  a  judgment  on  such  matters  is  required,  and  that  great 
humility  and  prayer  will  be  the  forerunners  of  such  interpositions 
when  vouchsafed,— as  we  have  assumed^  they  preceded  this  bene* 
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fieeni  disdosoze  of  invisible  glories  which  changed  the  Patriarch's 
loneliness  to  *<  the  gate  of  heaven."  What  is  in  the  fatore  for 
the  Ohnreh  does  not  specifically  appear,  yet  as  she  approaches  her 
highest  earthly  state.  Holy  Scripture  notifies :  ''Your  sons  and 
your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
yonr  yonng  men  shall  see  visions ; "  and  this  is  to  follow  the 
effosion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  <<upon  all  flesh." 

This  narrative  farther  illustrates  the  happiness  and  honour  of 
saoh  as  are  devoted  to  Ood  and  seek  His  favour.  Well  was  it 
for  this  humble  traveller  that  the  compassion  of  the  Ood  of  his 
fathers  tracked  his  way,  and  was  with  him,  even  when  he  **  knew 
it  not."  Blessed  was  the  heavenly  appearance  which  assured  him 
that  Jel/ovah's  wing  covered  him  in  that  solitary  spot,  and  that 
angels  of  Ood  fanned  the  air  above  him  with  plumes  that  seemed 
aQ  light  and  fragrance.  Even  conceding  for  the  moment  that 
ESsaa^s  nature  was  more  frank  and  magnanimous,  whatever  its 
qualities,  they  were  rendered  fruitless  by  habitual  want  of  principle, 
abeenee  of  faith,  and  by  a  selfish  fickleness ;  while  a  steadfast 
purpose  and  trust  in  Ood  secured  for  the  ordinary  nature  of  Jacob 
the  great  gain  of  peace  with  Jehovah,  and  the  promise  of  elevation, 
great  possessions,  and  undying  fame.  In  the  midst  of  outward 
a£Siction,  and  with  depressing  trials,  Jacob  rose  to  be  illustrious, 
foir  he  aocepted  Ood  as  his  inalienable  friend,  and  his  '*  exceeding 
great  reward." 

How  simple  and  comprehensible  was  this  mode  of  conveying  the 
Imowledge  of  signal  blessings  to  him !  Nothing  cotild  be  plainer 
than  this  vision  of  instruction  and  hope,  or  more  timely  and 
animating.  Truth  irradiated  itself,  and  fell  in  sweetest  beams  on 
the  Patriarch's  soul.  Orace  distilled  as  the  dew,  penetrating  and 
overflowing  his  heart ;  lovely  forms  and  waving  robes  of  minis- 
tering spirits  came  noiselessly,  difiPusing  celestial  odours,  and 
eausingthe  **  desert "  to  *'  blossom  as  therose."  Do  we  not  here  learn 
-with  what  facility  Divine  counsels  may  be  revealed  to  the  children 
of  men  ?  There  is  no  great  demand  upon  our  credence,  we  assume, 
in  admitting  the  probability  of  ,Ood's  speaking  to  man,  either 
direetly  by  secret  suggestions,  by  symbols,  or  by  angelic  instru* 
mentality.  The  existence  of  a  personal  Creator  being  conceded, 
it  follows  that  He  must  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  works  of  His 
own  hands,  and  we  cannot  rationally  deny  Him  access  to  the 
faenlties  and  emotions  of  man's  being.  Bestowments  from  heaven 
in  the  form  of  answers  to  prayer  are  still  not  only  possibilities,  but 
realities ;  and  were  we  to  live  in  a  more  obedient  relationship  to  Ood 
as  His  children,  our  adoption  would  be  distinguished  by  more  open 
and  frequent  tokens  of  His  favour. 
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*rBB  Ua&  PBOFESSOB  AGASSIZ  ON  THE  EVOLUTIOK 
THEORY. 

KMBBTONIO  LIKKNBBS  NO  PBOOF  OF  DBBITATXOM. 

Embbtokig  conditions  of  the  higher  Veriebrates  to-day  recall  adnlt 
forms  of  lower  Vertebrates  in  the  earlier  geological  times.  From  this 
fact  the  transmntationists  infer  that  there  has  been  some  material  develop- 
ment in  the  long  seqaenoe  of  ages  of  the  one  ont  of  the  other.  But  the 
embryonic  conditions  of  the  higher  Vertebrates  recall  adnlt  forms  of 
lower  Vertebrates  now  living,  their  own  contemporaries,  jnst  as  mnohy 
and  in  the  same  way,  as  they  recall  the  fossil  forms.  Shall  we  infer  that 
becanse  a  chicken  or  a  dog  in  onr  own  day,  in  a  certain  phase  of  its 
development,  resembles,  in  certain  aspects,  a  full-grown  skate,  that 
therefore  chickens  and  dogs,  now-a-days,  grow  ont  of  fishes  ?  We  know 
It  is  not  so ;  and  yet  the  evidence  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  the 
transmntationists  nse  so  plausibly  to  support  tiieur  tiieory.  The  troth  is, 
that  while  a  partial  presentation  of  the  fikcts  seems  to  sustain  this  theory, 
when  taken  in  their  true  connection  and  fairly  stated,  they  destroy  it  by 
proving  too  much.  They  show  that  the  relations  between  fossil  animals, 
supposed  to  prove  descent,  exist  also  between  living  animals,  where  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  descent. 

It  is  true  that  the  series  of  growth,  (that  is,  the  successive  changes  in 
the  egg,)  and  the  series  of  time,  (the  successive  introduction  of  animals 
in  the  geological  i^s,)  cover  the  same  ground ;  they  correspond  remark- 
ably. But  there  are  other  like  series  in  nature,  parallel  with  these,  and 
of  equal  importance.  One  of  these  is  the  series  of  rank  among  living 
animals.  By  this  I  mean,  that  taking  Vertebrates  as  they  at  presmt 
exist,  we  recognise  a  gradation  among  them.  We  see  that  fishes  axB 
lowest,  that  reptiles  are  higher,  that  birds  have  a  superior  organiaation 
to  both,  and  that  mammals,  with  man  at  their  head,  are  highest.  The 
phases  of  development  which  a  quadruped  undergoes,  in  his  embryonio 
growth,  recall  this  gradation.  He  has  a  fish-like,  a  reptile-like,  stage 
before  he  shows  unmistakable  mammal-like  features.  We  do  not,  on 
this  account,  suppose  that  a  quadruped  grows  out  of  a  fish  in  our  timeo, 
^•for  this  simple  reason,  that  we  live  among  quadrupeds  and  fltiies,  and 
we  know  that  no  such  thing  takes  place.  But  resemblanoes  of  the  same 
kind,  separated  by  geological  ages,  allow  play  for  the  imagination,  and 
for  inference  unchecked  by  observation. 

ORAnXTtOM  or  AKDIALS  BY  RANK. 

Difference  of  structural  rank  prevails  throughout  the  animal  kmgdom, 
both  in  larger  and  in  minor  groups.  We  have  it  in  the  animal  kingdom 
as  a  whole,  and  in  each  smaller  division.  Let  me  explain  this  gradation 
first  in  its  larger  sense.  No  one  has  ever  considered  the  Radiates  mm 
standing  on  a  level  with  the  Vertebrates.  All  naturalists  agree  in  con« 
sidering  the  former  as  the  lowest  type  of  the  animal  kingdom.  All 
agree,  also,  in  considering  Vertebrates  as  the  highest  type.  All  plaoe 
the  Articulates  and  Iif oUuscs  between  the  two ;  some  on  a  line  desig* 
nating  equality,  while  others  place  the  Molluscs  below  the  ArticuIateB, 
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or  ilie  Artieulfttee  below  the  MoUnaos,  acoording  to  difforeni  estiixiAtes  of 
tiioir  relative  stmotiire.  Some  sneh  zelation  between  thoBe  grand  divir 
none  of  the  animal  creation  all  acknowledge. 

Bnt  let  oa  go  a  step  farther.  There  ie  a  gradation  among  Badiates  as 
compared  with  each  other.  Of  the  Folypsy  or  lowest  claas,  the  naked 
and  simple  forms,  like  the  sea-anemone,  stand  below  the  stony  corals ; 
and  am<MDg  the  stony  corals  the  madrepores  stand  stmotnrally  higher 
than  the  other  gronps.  Among  the  Acalephs,  or  jelly  fishes,— the  second 
daos  of  3EUdiates,— we  have  the  Hydroid,  so  simple  in  stroctaie  that  did 
we  not  see  the  Aoaleph  bom  from  it,  we  ahonld  rather  assooiate  it  with 
the  Polyp  than  with  any  higher  gronp,  or  the  Disoophores,  to  which  the 
large  disk-like  jelly-fishes  belong,  or  Gtenophores,  animals  of  exquisite 
delieaey  and  beaaty,  and  more  compEoated  stractnre  than  either  Disco- 
I^ree  or  Polyps.  Above  the  Acalephs  come  the  Echinoderms,  or  star- 
fishes, sea-nrehins  and  holothnrians,  rdatLvely  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  a  progressiye  complication  of  stmoture  from  the  Crinoida  through 
the  Ophisnrians,  Asteroids,  and  Eohinoids  to  the  Holothnrians.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Molluscs  asof  the  Badiates.  We  divide  them  accord- 
ing to  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  structure.  Lowest  stand  the 
Aoephala, — oysters,  clams,  and  all  the  bivalve  shells, — then  come  the 
Gasteropoda,  or  univalves,  with  their  endless  variety  of  shells  in  spirals, 
whorls,  cones,  or  flat  disks,  and  then  the  Cephalopoda, — ^all  the  Nautili, 
chambered  shells,  and  cuttle-fish.  So  with  the  Articulates.  The  most 
careless  observer  will  notice  the  gradation  between  the  simpler  worm, 
the  more  complete  crustacean,  and  the  still  more  highly  organized  insect. 
The  compavative  standing  of  different  classes  in  the  Vertebrate  type  is 
so  well  known  that  I  need  not  here  recall  it ;  and,  if  we  take  any  one  of 
these  dasses  separately,  we  put  the  gradation  just  as  marked  with  each 
elafis.  That  is,  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mamTnalH  may  be  subdivided 
according  to  details  of  structure  by  which  they  stand  relatively  higher  or 
lower.  This  series  of  rank,  determined  upon  relative  complication  of 
structure,  is  recognised  by  b31  zoologists ;  and  it  is  not  a  simple  series, 
bnt  involves  endless  minor  series,  based  in  the  same  way  upon  structural 
eharacters. 

ORADATIOM  OF  RANK  PARALLELED  IK  OBOWTH. 

In  what  I  have  called  series  of  rank  or  gradation,  I  allude  only  to 
ammals  in  the  adult  condition,  taking  as  a  standard  of  comparison  the 
eomplication  of  their  structure  when  fall  grown.  But  we  have  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  series  determined  by  growth ;  that  is,  by  the 
changes  which  animals  tmdergo  from  the  time  when  the  whole  mass  of 
sabstance  is  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of  yolk  cells,  presently  com- 
bining to  form  the  germ  layer  resting  on  the  yolk,  and  successively 
passing  through  phases  which  develop  the  outline  of  a  new  being,  and 
finally  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect,  full-grown,  living  animal. 
There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mode  of  development  in  each  type  which 
maybe  looked  upon  as  a  unit.  All  Badiates,  all  Molluscs,  all  Articulates, 
all  Vertebrates,  are  developed  each  within  its  own  type,  according  to  a 
l^ven  pattern  of  growth,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point  where  class  features, 
ordinal  features,  family  features,  make  their  appearance,  they  show 
only  typical  characters,— -tiiat  is,  what  belongs  to  them  as  members  of 
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Iheir  type,  but  not  what  oharaetezizes  them  as  members  of  any  partioiilar 
group  within  that  type*  But  within  eadh  each  general  sexiee  of  growth 
are  minor  series,  determining  special  oharaotexistics.  The  Vertebrates 
have  a  mode  of  development  peenliar  to  themselves,  and  so  similar  that, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  diffienlt  to  distingoish  the  hmnan  embryo  from 
that  of  any  quadniped.  But  within  that  general  Vertebrate  series  of 
growth,  we  have  minor  and  more  special  series;  those  npon  whioh  the 
dog,  the  deer,  the  gninea-pig,  and  any  given  group  of  Vertebrates  are 
developed.  So  in  the  birds ;  their  growth  as  a  whole  strikingly  reminds 
ns  of  the  quadniped,  but  they  have  their  invariable  and  specific  modes  of 
growth,  determining  their  final  character  as  belonging  to  some  particular 
group  of  birds.  In  those  ammals  whose  embryology  has  been  oarefnlly 
studied,  the  investigator  is  not  misled  by  general  resemblances,  for  we 
can  anticipate  the  final  result  by  its  connection  with  antecedent  phases ; 
and  in  each  case  the  skilM  embxyologist  recognises  the  peculiarities 
which  are  the  precursors  of  the  ultimate  complication  of  structure. 
Looking  upon  all  these  series  of  Vertebrate  growth  as  a  whole,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  look  upon  the  type  of  adult  Vertebrates  as  a  whole, 
we  see  both  sets  of  phenomena  as  single  pictures ;  all  the  minor  series  of 
rank  and  growth  melting  into  one  simple  series  which  includes  them  all. 
Looking  upon  them  both  in  this  comprehensive  way,  we  can  fiurly 
compare  them.  There  is  a  time  when  the  human  embryo  is  so  like  the 
fish  embryo  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  specifically  human  and  what 
is  specifically  fish ;  later  it  may  be  compared  to  the  reptile  and  to  the 
bird,  and  its  own  characteristics  are  superimposed  upon  those  which  it 
has  in  common  with  the  lower  representations  of  the  type.  Such  a  series 
of  growth,  corresponding  with  a  series  of  rank  or  gradation,  we  have 
among  Vertebrates,  among  Articulates,  among  Molluscs,  and  among 
Badiates.  If  you  will  carefully  compare  its  different  phases  of  develop- 
ment, you  will  find  that  an  insect  during  what  we  call  its  metamorphosis 
represents,  first,  the  lowest  Articulates,  the  worm,  in  its  oaterpOlar 
condition ;  then  the  Crustacea  in  its  chrysalis  state,  and  only  takes  on  its 
insect  features  when  it  is  fall  grown. 

QSNSBAL  FACTS  AS  TO  8TBUCTUBAL  O&ADATION. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  structural  history  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  highest  class  in  any  type,  may  be  said  to  be  the  structural  history 
of  the  whole  type.  It  is  a  little  more  legible  to  the  common  observer  in 
the  Articulates  than  in  any  other  type,  because  the  highest  class  under- 
goes  its  growth  as  the  distinct  chapters  of  a  connected  metamorphosis ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  for  all.  It  might  be  shown  in  detail  that  the 
Echinodeims,  for  instance,  when  forming  in  the  egg,  havOy  first,  polyp* 
like,  then  aealeph-like  features,  and  that  when  they  finally  assume  the 
characteristics  of  their  class,  (supposing  that  they  belong  to  the  higher 
species  of  Echinoderms,)  they  pass  through  phases  of  the  lower  families 
before  they  attain  their  own  specific  features.  In  short,  we  may  say 
that  the  classes  within  every  type,  the  orders  within  every  class,  the 
families  within  every  order,  the  genera  within  every  family,  and  the 
species  within  each  genus,  present  a  structural  gradation  more  or  less 
marked.    The  embryology  of  the  higher  animals  in  each  type  helps  us 
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to  nnderstand  thiB  gradation  by  showing  it  to  oa  in  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  embryok>gy  corresponds  in  all 
its  details  to  the  straetnral  relations  of  fall-grown  animals.  Bnt  when 
we  find  that  a  reptile  is  fish-like  before  it  assumes  a  reptilian  character ; 
that  birds  and  qnadmpeds  are  fish  and  reptile-like  before  they  develop 
their  class  features,  and  that  even  the  human  embryo  passes  through 
phases  resembling  all  these  lower  groups,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
rank  in  which  we  had  arranged  them  before  we  knew  their  embryology 
is  the  correct  one,  since  their  mode  of  development  confirms  it.  The 
same  kind  of  correspondence  prevails  between  embryological  development 
and  geological  succession ;  that  is,  fish  were  the  first  Vertebrates  intro- 
duced upon  earth.  Then  came  the  great  reptiles,  then  birds,  and  latest, 
mammals,  quadrupeds,  and  man.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  fsLt  these 
correspondences  may  be  carried,  for  we  are  not  famih'ar  with  the 
embryological  history  of  a  great  many  animals.  But  so  far  as  science 
has  gone  in  this  kind  of  investigation,  the  results  are  everywhere  the 
same.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Echinoderms ;  the  earliest  representatives 
of  that  class  of  Badiates  were  the  Crinoids  (star-fishes  on  stems).  Now 
the  Echinoderms  of  the  present  day  pass  through  a  distinct  crinoidal 
phase  of  development,  and  I  may  add  that  there  is  among  the  present 
EchinodermB  a  lower  group,  the  members  of  which  are  always  attached 
to  a  stem  (the  Pentacrinus  and  similar  genera) ;  so  that  in  this  instance 
the  series  of  geological  succession,  of  embryological  development,  and  of 
structural  rank  among  the  hving  agree  remarkably.  Various  instances  of 
the  same  kind  might  be  given.  The  evolutionists  use  the  parallelism 
between  the  series  of  embryonic  growth  and  geological  succession  as 
sapporiing  their  theory.  But  even  were  the  parallelism  as  complete  as 
they  would  have  it,  the  evidence  is  vitiated  by  the  fiust  that  it  extends  to 
a  series  of  rank  a-mftng  laying  animals,  and  also  to  a  series  of  the  same 
kind  controlling  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals. 

But  even  were  the  correspondence  confined  to  the  successive  appear- 
ance of  AnimiilA  in  time  and  their  successive  phases  of  growth,  does 
it  prove  a  common  descent  ?  Does  it  give  us  any  rational  explanation 
of  the  means  by  which  the  present  diversity  among  animals  was 
brought  about  ?  Does  it  give  us  any  reason  to  beheve  that  the  pre 
cess  of  evolution  in  organic  life  has  ever  been  different  from  what  we 
now  see  going  on  about  us  ? 

BB9EMBIANCES  THAT  SEEM   TO  BE  REMINISCEMCES. 

In  the  first  place,  is  the  parallelism  between  these  series  of  relations) 
so  curiously  reproduced  under  various  circumstances,  but  always  with 
the  same  general  significance,  so  exact  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  that 
•11  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  thing  ?  It  is  a  resemblance 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  we  express  by  the  idea  of  unity,  har- 
mony, coherence.  It  is  the  utterance  of  the  same  truth  by  the  same 
mind  at  different  times,  or  the  utterance  of  the  same  thought  in  different 
languages.  It  is  an  intellectual  unity,  not  a  material  connection.  We 
mentally  perceive  these  relations,  and  unite  them  into  a  single  picture. 
That  picture  is  the  product  of  oqr  own  power  of  recognising  combina- 
tiocs.    We  ourselves  lift  the  broken  facts  into  a  mirage  wluch,  looked 
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upon  from  a  diBtanee,  Beems  a  peifBoUy  oonnooted  whole.  But  while 
these  general  coirespondenceB  are  nndeniable,  the  details  fiftll  apart  the 
moment  we  try  to  test  them  by  any  material  connection.  It  is  true, 
for  instance,  that  the  embryo  of  the  present  garpike  resembles  the  fish 
of  the  DeTonian  period.  Bat,  after  all,  this  resemblance  is  nothing 
more  than  a  reminiscence,  as  it  were,  of  a  pattern  introduced  ages  ago. 
The  embryo  of  onr  garpike  has  a  norm  of  growth  as  fixed  and  invari- 
able as  that  of  any  other  species.  It  faintly  recalls  the  old  fish  giants, 
bat  it  never  develops  into  anything  but  the  fish  from  which  it  is  bom, — 
a  species'of  very  marked  and  tmrnistakable  specific  characters,  and  very 
unlike  this  old  type  of  the  Devonian  era.  The  essential  difference  is, 
that  the  Devonian  fish  grew  to  colossal  dimensions,  with  what  we  now 
know  to  be  only  transient  features  during  the  dwarfish  early  days  of  onr 
garpike.  Supposing  there  were  no  other  differences,  does  the  resem- 
bknce  account  for  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  conditions  embraces  the 
whole  life  of  the  one,  and  the  other  condition  only  the  embryonic  stage 
of  growth  of  the  other  fish  ?    In  no  way. 

NO  SUCCESSIVE  EVOLUTION  OF  TYPES. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  on  the  whole  in  a  general  sense  that  lower 
forms  have  preceded  higher  ones,  and  that  embryonic  development  fol- 
lows the  same  progress  from  the  simpler  to  the  morejoomplex  structure, 
it  is  not  true  in  detail,  that  all  the  earlier  animals  were  simpler  than 
the  later.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  lower  animals  were  introduced 
under  more  highly  organized  foims  than  they  have  ever  shown  since,  and 
have  dwindled  afterwards.  Such  are  the  types  which  I  have  called  syn- 
thetic, combining  characters  which  were  separated  later,  and  found 
expression  in  distinct  groups.  That  presentation  of  palseontological  phe- 
nomena which  would  make  it  appear  that  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
has  been  marshalled  in  a  consecutive  procession,  beginning  with  the 
lowest  and  ending  with  the  highest,  is  false  to  nature.  There  is  no 
inevitable  repetition,  no  mechanical  evolution  in  the  geological  succes- 
sion of  organic  life.  It  has  the  coxrespondence  of  connected  plan.  It 
has  just  that  kind  of  resemblance  in  the  paits,  so  much  and  no  more,  as 
always  characterizes  intellectual  work  proceeding  from  the  same  souree. 
It  has  that  freedom  of  manifestation,  that  independence  which  charac- 
terizes the  work  of  mind  as  compared  with  the  work  of  law.  Some- 
times, in  looking  at  this  great  epos  of  organic  life  in  its  totality,  earned 
on  with  such  ease  and  variety,  and  even  playfulness  of  expression,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  great  conception  of  the  poet  or  musician,  where  the 
undertone  of  the  frmdamental  harmony  is  heard  beneath  all  the  diversity 
of  rbythm  or  of  song.  So  great  is  this  freedom,  so  unlike  the  mechanical 
action  of  evolution,  that  we  find  endless  discrepancies,  endless  incongrui- 
ties, appalling  anachronisms  in  the  would-be  tminterrupted  series  of  pro- 
gressive events  as  advocated  by  the  supporters  of  the  transmutation 
dogma.  Animals  that  should  be  ancestors,  if  simplicity  of  structure  is 
to  characterize  the  first-bom,  are  known  to  be  of  later  origin ;  the  more 
complicated  forms  have  frequently  appeared  first,  and  the  simpler  ones 
later,  and  this  in  hundreds  of  instances.  Any  one  doubting  these  state- 
ments needs  only  compare  the  leading  treatises  of  paleontology  with  the 
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beet  sjstematio  works  on  zoology.  The  assertion  does  not  bear  serious 
ezaznination.  It  is  just  one  of  those  fancied  results  following  the  dis- 
closure or  presentation  of  a  great  law  which  captivates  the  mind,  and 
leads  it  to  take  that  which  it  wishes  to  be  true  for  truth. 

I  may  seem  to  have  made  only  assertions  without  demonstration  in 
fftois.  It  is  true  that  I  have  had  [in  this  Lecture]  time  only  for  a  general 
illostration,  and  have  been  unable  to  adduce  the  crowd  of  examples 
which  present  theipselyes  to  my  mind.  Meantime,  I  think  I  have  done 
something  to  show  that  the  interpretation  I  put  on  such  facts  as  those 
adverted  to  is  more  correct  than  that  which  the  transmutationists  put 
upon  them.  I  beheve  that  all  these  correspondences  between  the  different 
aspeeta  of  animal  life  are  the  manifestations  of  mind  acting  consciously 
with  intention  toward  one  object  from  beginning  to  end.  This  view  is 
in  aeoordanoe  with  the  working  of  our  minds ;  it  is  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  a  mental  power  with  which  our  own  is  akin,  manifesting  itself 
in  nature.  For  this  reason  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  do  I  hold 
that  this  world  of  ours  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  unconscious 
organio  forces,  but  the  work  of  an  imtelligemt  coMsaous  poweb. 

LoDm  John  Rudolph  Agabsiz  was  bom  between  the  lakes  of  Neuf- 
ehatel  and  Morat,  in  the  parish  of  Mottier,  of  which  his  father  was 
the  Protestant  pastor,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1807.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
up  to  which  time  he  was  educated  chiefly  by  his  father,  he  entered  the 
Gymnasium  of  Biel,  where  he  remained  nearly  four  years.  He  was  then 
removed  to  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  industry, 
and  for  his  acquirements  in  natural  history  science.  He  subsequently 
studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and,  lastly, 
at  Munich,  taking  there  his  M.D.  degree.  After  the  death  of  Spix,  who 
had  travelled  in  Brazil  with  the  eminent  Bavarian  naturalist  Martins, 
Agairniit — then  a  student  of  twenty  years  of  age — was  employed  to 
describe  the  fishes  which  these  travellers  had  brought  back  with  them 
from  that  coxmtiy. 

Agassis,  by  studying  the  hundred  and  sixteen  species  of  fish  from  the 
Braailian  waters,  was  led  to  form  a  new  classification  of  fishes,  which  he 
modified  slightly  in  future  years,  but  to  the  main  principles  of  which  he 
constantly  adhered.  In  1889  he  published,  at  Neufchatel,  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  fresh- water  fishes  of  Europe.  Associated  with  M.  Yogt,  he 
aflerwards  produced,  in  1640,  a  work  on  the  Embryology  of  the  Salmon 
Tdbe. 

Binoe  1888,  Agassiz  had  held  the  Professorship  of  Natural  History  at 
Nenfehatel,  and  he  was  now  a  member  of  nearly  every  scientific  society 
in  Bmope.  He  was  induced,  by  the  pressing  solicitations  and  the  offers 
of  large  pecuniary  reward,  to  resign  this  professorship,  and  proceed,  in 
1846,  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
and  he  at  once  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  scientific  world  of  the 
United  States.  His  first  duty  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  which  were  eminently  successfdl.  In  1847  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, U.S.  He  held  this  position  until  1851,  when  he  accepted 
thi  appointBwnt  of  Professor  of  ComparatiTe  Anatomy  in  the  Medical 
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College  of  Charleston,  whieh  he  held  for  iwo  years  oxi]y>  retandng  at 
the  end  of  that  time  to  Cambridge. 

A  series  of  popular  works  on  science  were  from  time  to  time  prodaeed 
by  Professor  Agassiz,  and  without  doubt  they  have  tended  to  promote 
an  extension  of  a  loTe  for  natural  history.  In  1863  he  pablished  Jifef  fto<i« 
of  Study  in  Natural  HUtory,  in  which  he  strongly  protests  against  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis.  '*  It  is  my  belief,"  he  writes,  '*that  natoralists 
are  chasing  a  phantom,  in  their  search  after  some  material  gradation 
among  created  beings,  by  which  the  whole  animal  kingdom  may  have 
been  derived  by  snecessiye  development  from  a  single  germ,  or  from  a 
few  germs."  And  again :  "  The  resources  of  the  Deity  cannot  be  so 
meagre  that,  in  order  to  create  a  human  being  endowed  with  reason,  he 
must  change  a  monkey  into  a  man." 

In  18G5  failing  health  indicated  the  necessity  of  change  and  real. 
Then  it  was  that  he  looked  towards  that  Brazil  whose  fishes  he  bad 
studied  in  his  yeuth.  While  brooding  over  the  thoughts  which  he  saw 
but  little  hope  of  realizing,  Itfr.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  who  had  heaid  of 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Agassiz,  became  responsible  for  all  expenses, 
personal  and  scientific,  for  six  assistants.  "  Not  only  did  he  provide 
most  liberally  for  assistants,  but  until  the  last  specimen  was  stored  in 
the  Museum  in  Cambridge,  U.S.,  he  continued  to  advance  whatever 
sums  were  needed."  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Allen  M'Lane,  President 
of  the  Pacific  Moil  Steamship  Company,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  expe- 
dition than  he  offered  to  Agassiz  and  his  whole  party  the  hospitality  of 
their  magnificent  ship,  the  **  Colorado,"  on  board  which  they  left  New 
York. 

In  1866  Agassiz  published  the  Structure  of  Animal  Life,  and  Oeo- 
logical  Sketches.  He  contributed  also  largely  to  Sea-side  Studifs  in 
Natural  History^  written  by  his  wife,  and  illustrated  by  Alexander 
Agassiz.  In  these  works  he  persistently  attacked  the  evolution 
hypothesis. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  Agassiz  joined  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores  of  the  continent,  and  enriched  science 
by  the  discovery  of  the  nest-building  fish,  and  many  other  equally 
curious  and  interesting  objects.  In  that  year  he  lectured  in  New  York 
on  the  geology  of  the  American  continent,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all 
the  scientific  controversies  of  the  day.  Again  his  health  faOed  him,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  restored  as  it  had  been  in  former  years. 

Professor  Agassiz  had  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  State 
assistance  from  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  founding  a  school  of 
Natural  History  somewhere  on  the  coast,  so  that  the  students  might 
have  every  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  varied  oi^gan- 
ized  forms  of  the  ocean.  The  desire  of  the  Professor  became  known  to 
Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  New  York,  who  at  once  gave  him  the  island 
of  Penikese,  the  most  northerly  of  the  western  islands  of  the 
Elizabeth  group  in  Buzzoid^s  Bay,  upon  which  to  establish  his  school  of 
Marine  Zoology.  About  two  days  after  he  had  accepted  the  island, 
the  same  gentleman  handed  over  to  him  fifty  thousand  dollars,  wiili 
which  he  was  enabled  to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  this  Ameriean 
Zoological  station.    Agassiz  described  this  important  Inatitntion  in  a 
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letter,  dated  Penikeoe,  Angost  18ih,  1873,  whioh  was  read  in  Section  D, 
of  the  British  Association  at  Bradford.  The  interest  taken  generally  in 
this, — ^whieh  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  work  of  Agassia, — ^is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  another  patron  of  science  has  presented  the  Institution 
with  a  handsome  yacht  of  eighty  tons,  to  be  used  for  dredging  purposes, 
and  for  physical  investigations  of  the  conditions  of  the  sea. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  CABDINAL  MAZABIN.- 

Tes  French  Goveniment,  amidst  its  snndiy  vicissitudes,  has  never 
neglected  the  cause  of  sdenoe  and  literature :  thus  the  splendid  collection 
of  historical  documents  started  by  M.  Guizot  during  the  reign  of  Loiiis 
Philippe  was  steadily  continued  under  the  Second  Bepublic  and  the  Second 
Empire ;  and  it  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  most 
Tsluable  quarto,  the  first  instalment  of  Cardinal  Mazarin*s  political  cor- 
regpondenee.  No  sources  for  the  study  of  history  can  be  named  equal- 
ling in  importance  collections  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  a  branch  of 
literature  in  whioh  our  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  are 
particularly  rich.  Thus  we  may  name  the  despatches  of  Henry  lY.,  pub- 
lishfid  by  M.  Berger  de  Xivrey  in  eight  volumes,  and  Cardinal  Bichelieu^s 
oonespondenee  and  State  papers,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Avenel. 
The  present  publication  forms  a  natural  sequel  to  those  we  have  just 
mentioned,  and  all  students  of  history  must  feel  deeply  obliged  to  M. 
Ch«niel  for  the  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  The  first  volume  com- 
prises  a  series  of  documents  beginning  with  December,  1642,  and  end- 
ing June,  1644 ;  the  papers  printed  are  derived  from  various  public 
UbrariM,  and  they  throw  the  greatest  light  upon  the  history  of  France 
during  that  epoch.  An  ably  written  and  interesting  introduction  gives 
OS  the  leading  points  in  the  political  career  of  the  Cardinal,  and  to  it 
we  would  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

M.  Chemel  begins  by  enumerating  the  sources  which  can  be  consulted 
on  Mazarin*8  biography,  such  as  Aubery^s  History  of  the  Cardinal,  Victor 
Cousin's  '*  Youth  of  Mazarin,**  the  correspondence  of  Hugo  Grotius,  and 
others.  He  thus  sketches  briefly  the  early  years  of  his  hero,  and 
describes  the  first  acts  of  his  administration :— "  Wlien  Mazarin  is 
installed  as  prime  minister,  his  biography  must  be  sought  for  in  his 
letters.  We  see  him  from  1642  to  1648  concentrating  his  attention  chiefly 
upon  the  great  affiurs  of  Europe,  and  managing  them  with  indefatigable 
activity.  During  the  five  following  years  (1648-1658),  court  intrigues  and 
the  complications  of  the  Fronde  absorb  all  his  energies.  When  at  last  he 
lias  stamped  faction  out,  he  completes  the  victory  of  France  over  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  the  correspondence  carried  on  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  administration  (165&-1661)  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
taken  up  by  foreign  politics." 

*  Lettre$  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  pendant  *oh  MinisUre,  reeueilliei  et  puhlUa 
par  li.  A,  Ch^rwl.  Tome  premier,  DUemhre,  1642— /«i»,  1644.  Paris,  4to. 
Firmin  Didot  and  Co.  ^,y,  ,^^,  .^  GoOglc 
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The  better  to  understand  the  importanoe  of  Itfazarin'fl  despatohes,  it  is 
indispeneable  that  we  should  know  thoroughly  the  situation  and  the 
interests  of  the  varions  European  States  at  the  time  when  he  took  the 
reins  of  government ;  and  to  a  sketch  of  that  important  topic  M.  Chamel 
devotes  a  considerable  part  of  his  preface.  He  describes  the  oonstitation 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  relates  the  origin  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and 
enumerates  the  principal  events  in  that  terrible  conflict  up  to  the  time 
when  the  policy  of  Cardinal  Bichelieu  brought  France  to  interfere  actively 
against  the  forces  of  Catholic  Germany. 

It  has  been  to  many  persons  a  cause  of  great  surprise  that  a  prince  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Churchy  a  statesman  invested  with  the  purple,  should 
have  sought,  as  Bichelieu  did,  the  dose  aUiance  of  Protestants,  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  against  a  continental 
power  whose  interests  were  really  those  of  the  Holy  See.  The  celebrated 
Oratorian  Peter  de  Berulle  thought  so,  at  least,  and  he  expiated,  by  long 
disgrace,  his  opposition  to  BicheHeu's  policy ;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  in  ihe  eyes  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth's  minister  the  greatness  of  France 
stood  before  every  other  consideration,  and  the  fandamental  principle 
which  inspired  his  international  dealings  was  the  abasement  of  an  empire 
which  threatened  to  extend  its  rule  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  brought  into  cdebrity  a  number  of 
accomplished  French  conmianders  whose  names  appear  repeatedly  ia 
Mazarines  correspondence,  such  as  Marshal  de  Gu^briant,  Tureune,  and 
Conde,  aided  by  Gassion,  Marsin,  and  a  bevy  of  officers  of  the 
highest  merit ;  when  the  horrors  of  war  were  succeeded  by  negotiations 
and  endeavours  for  peace,  skilful  diplomatists  came  forward  and  oom« 
pleted  the  difficult  task  which  Mazarin  had  inherited  from  his  prede* 
cesBor ;  thus  D*Avaux  and  Servien,  as  negotiators,  displayed  an  amount  of 
talent  fully  equal  to  the  strategic  abilities  so  strikingly  evident  in 
the  generals  we  have  just  named,  and  the  results  of  the  victory  of 
Bocroy  are  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  Munster,  which  proved  the  death- 
blow  of  Austria. 

The  enemies  against  whom  France  had  to  contend  were  not  only 
threatening  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine  and  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom ;  Italy  also  was  at  that  time  stirred  up  by  German  inflnenoe, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Cardinal -minister  had  to  exert  itself  for  the  pur<> 
pose  of  keeping  the  house  of  Savoy  and  the  court  of  Bome  in  a  state  of 
cordial  understanding  with  France.  M.  Gheruel  devotes  to  this  part  of 
his  subject,  not  the  least  curious,  a  considerable  space  in  hia  vafaiabla 
Introduction ;  and  here  we  find  mention  made  of  another  politiaian» 
Hugues  de  Lyonne,  well  known  in  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
His  character  is  thus  given  by  our  author :  "  This  young  diplomatistt 
who  became  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  France  ever  had,  was  only 
then  thirty-two  years  old.  A  nephew  of  Abel  Servien,  he  had  been 
introduced  by  his  tmcle  to  the  notice  of  Mazarin ;  the  Cardinal,  with  his 
clever  discernment  of  men's  characters,  immediately  appreciated  Chat 
powerful  and  supple  genius.  Having  become  Mazarin's  confidential 
secretary,  entrusted  by  him  with  the  mission  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  of  Castro,  of  winning  over  to  the  French  side  Modena,  Panna,  and 
Venice,  and  of  counterbalancing  at  Bome  the  Spanish  influence  which 
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proponderaied  there,  De  Lyonne  visited  in  raoceBsion  all  the  towns 
where  his  diplomatic  talents  had  to  be  exercised.  Mazarin  hastened  to 
oon^tulate  him  on  the  skill  which  he  miifoimly  displayed.  In  a  letter 
dated  March  80th,  1648,  the  Minister  says :  « Yon  have  acted  through- 
out the  Neapolitan  business  with  an  activity  full  of  d  propoa.  Your 
whole  conduct  in  the  negotiations  at  Venice,  and  your  return  to  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  have  proved  the  soundness  of  your  judg- 
ment.  By  thus  dispensmg  judiciously  praise  and  encouragements  of 
every  kmd,  Mazarin  stimulated  the  zeal  of  his  agents,  who  were  proud 
to  serve  under  such  a  master. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  all  the  topics  of  interest 
which  are  oontamed  in  M.  Cheruers  exceUent  Introduction;  but  there 
are  two  prominent  ones  claimmg  our  attention,  and  which  we  must 
briefly  describe  here.  The  disturbed  state  of  England  repeatedly  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  the  Cardinal,  especially  as  the  Paris  Parliament  and  the 
French  nobility  were  abready  showing  those  signs  of  dissatisfaction  and 
turbulence  which  led  to  the  Fronde  movement.  It  was  only  in  the  most 
eautiouB  manner  that  Mazarin  interfered  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
subjects.  Count  d'Harcourt's  mission  (September,  1643-January,  1644) 
was  attended  with  no  satisfactory  result ;  M.  de  Sabran  did  not  prove 
more  successful.  At  a  later  period,  Presidents  de  Bellievre  and  de  Grignon 
were  ordered  to  make  fresh  attempts,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  of  England.  The 
advice  given  by  Mazarin  through  the  medium  of  these  ambassadors 
proves  how  deeply  he  felt  interested  in  the  afiairs  of  this  country.  He 
dreaded  lest  the  Paris  Parliament,  already  too  much  inclined  to  meddle 
in  political  business,  should  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  set  by  the 
English ;  and  his  memoranda  {canmets)  show  ^im  repeatedly  cautioning 
tiie  Queen  Dowager  Anne  of  Austria  agamst  the  pretensions  of  the 
Parisians.  "  Consider,"  says  he,  "  what  the  Parliament  of  England  is 
doing.  Itbelievesitself  to  be  absolutely  above  the  Government."  Indeed 
the  disturbances  in  England  were  for  Mazarin  an  argument  which  he  fre- 
qnently  used  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  Queen  the  duty  of  firmness.  "  If 
your  Majesty,"  continues  he,  «*  does  not  employ  a  remedy,  the  Parliament 

and  the  nobles  will  assume  too  much  authority The  Parliament,  tbe 

princes,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  Protestants  endeavour  to 
destroy,  under  specious  pretences,  what  was  accomplished  during  the 
last  reign  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority  and  make  it  absolute ;  they 
wish  to  bring  back  France  to  the  time  when,  seemingly  governed  by  a 
king,  it  was  really  a  republic."  This  passage  shdws  us  who  were  the 
internal  enemies  dreaded  by  Mazarin ;  the  Parliament  rebelled  only  at 
» later  period,  and  the  portion  of  correspondence  comprised  in  the  present 
volume  makes  no  allusion  to  them ;  the  cabals  of  the  aristocracy  were 
exposed  and  thwarted  by  him,  and  finally  the  Protestants  found  in  him 
a  statesman  equally  determined  to  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience,  and 
also  to  prevent  religious  differences  from  being  used  as  a  tool  by  political 
intriguers.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  French  subjects  belonging  to 
the  Beformed  fjEuth,  M.  Chemel  remarks,  that  although  the  Treaty  of 
Ahus  had  deprived  them  of  their  places  of  safety,  yet  they  stUl  retained 
their  ohurches,  and  even  in  seyeral  towns,  courts  of  law,  called  dhcmAr^di 
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de  Ve'dU,  were  established  for  the  ptirpose  of  Administezing  justioe  to 
them.  Throughout  his  relations  with  a  numerous,  rioh,  and  inflential 
party,  comprising  men  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  army,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  diplomatic  service,  Mazarin  remained  faithful  to 
the  traditions  of  Henry  lY.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu.  He  endeavoured  to 
oahn  their  anxieties,  enforced  the  most  scrupulous  respect  of  the  rights 
of  conscience,  and  not  only  retained  many  distinguished  Hugaenot 
generals  in  command  of  the  armies,  but  even  promoted  them  to  high 
dignities ;  thus  Turenne  and  Gassion  were  made  Marshals  of  France, 
Writing  to  certain  persons  who  accused  him  of  persecuting  the  Dissenters, 
and  of  meditating  another  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  he  said :  "  The  calumny 
of  a  supposed  massacre  projected  against  the  Protestants  is  so  absurd 
that  I  shall  not  stop  to  refute  it.  It  is  impracticable ;  and  in  former 
days  a  massacre  of  that  kind  was  extremely  odious,  and  led  to  great 
evOs.  But,  besides,  every  one  can  see  that  Her  Majesty  makes  no 
difference  whatever  between  her  subjects,  who  are  all  equally  ready  and 
glad  to  shed  their  blood  in  her  service,  flven  at  present  the  command 
of  the  armies  in  Germany  and  in  Flanders  is  in  the  hand  of  two  of 
the  principal  representatives  of  that  religion,  (Turenne  in  Germany, 
Gassion  in  Flanders,)  of  which  some  persons  calumniously  report  that 
it  is  to  be  destroyed  by  a  massacre." 

In  a  letter  dated  1648,  and  addressed  to  the  Duke  de  la  Force,  Mazarin 
insists  upon  his  ^determination  to  maintain  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  liberty.  '*  As  I  have  never  doubted  your  passionate  zeal  for  the 
peace  of  the  State,  I  also  thought  tliat  you  would  be  better  quaUfied  than 
any  one  else  to  explain  to  your  fellow-religionists  Her  Majesty^s  good 
intentions  towards  them.  The  assurance  you  have  given  them  to  that 
effect  shall  always  be  confirmed  by  corresponding  deeds ;  and  time  will 
show  that  the  Queen  purposes  to  protect  indifferently,  and  reward  with 
her  benefits,  all  those  who,  moved  by  holy  emulation,  will  stimulate  one 
another  in  rendering  to  the  King  the  obedience  which  is  his  due.  That 
is  her  inviolable  resolution,  and  I  shall  ever  confirm  her  in  it,  so  long  as 
she  does  me  the  honour  of  making  use  of  my  advice." 

The  whole  administration  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  characterized  by 
principles  of  toleration.  It  is  only  due  to  his  memory  to  state  this  fact 
in  the  plainest  possible  manner,  for  it  stands  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
blind  despotism  of  Louis  XIY.,  instigated  by  Le  Tellier  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  At  the  same  time  care  was  taken  that  the  Protestants 
should  never  again  succeed  in  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  pohtical  party, 
and  both  Turenne  and  Gassion  were  under  a  kind  of  surveillance.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  Marshal^s  b<tton  the  latter  of  these  commanders  had 
promised  to  embrace  the  Popish  religion ;  but  he  broke  his  word.  Mazarin 
was  more  successful  with  Bantzau  and  d'Andelot,  the  son  of  Marshal  de 
Chtttillon.  Let  us  add  that  conversions  were  never  extoHed  by  violent 
means,  and  that  Protestant  historians  are  unanimous  in  extolling  the 
wise  dealings  of  the  Cardinal-minister  with  a  party  which  was  still  both 
influential  and  jealous  of  its  rights. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  M. 
Ch4?ruers  most  valuable  volume.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  sequel  of  it 
wUl  soon  be  issued.    The  letters  hitherto  printed  are  five  hundred  and 
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siziy-three  in  number;  the  annotations  added  by  the  compiler  eontribate 
much  to  the  nsefiilness  of  the  collection,  which  is  farther  enhanced  by  a 
copious  alphabetioal  index.  G.  M« 


DEFENCES  AGAINST  MODERN  INFIDELITY.* 

I.  To  be  true  to  her  essential  spirit  and  ohar&ot^r.  the  EvangeHcal 
Church  must  eschew  all  methods  of  defending  her  faith  which  do  not  rest 
upon  a  spiritual  and  moral  basis,  and  do  not  aim  at  bringing  opponents 
to  accept  the  trath  as  it  is  in  Christ  by  means  of  free  personal  persuasion 
fuid  conviction. 

II.  The  most  effectual  method  of  combating  unbelief  in  individuals  is 
the  moral  isagogic,  i,  e.,  that  by  which  the  conscience  is  touched,  the 
religious  need  awakened,  and  salvation  in  Christ  heartily  and  lovingly 
testified  from  personal  experience,  to  be  the  truth  which  alone  can  satisfy 
the  inward  cravings  of  the  soul. 

III.  In  combating  the  systems  of  unbelief,  success  is  only  to  be  hoped 
for  from  a  really  scientifio  method  of  defence.  This  consists,  on  the  one 
band,  in  the  constant  employment  of  the  ever-improving  apparatus  of 
modem  investigation ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  that  quiet  objective  spirit, 
the  only  aim  of  which  is  to  attain  to  the  truth ;  both  these  being  combined 
with  the  joyous  certainty  that  the  scientific  struggle  has  in  all  ages 
contributed  not  a  Htile  toward  grounding  the  Church  in  her  holy  faith, 
and  ahowing  how  firm  are  her  foundations. 

IV.  The  chief  systematic  tendencies  of  modem  infidelity  may  be 
comprised  under  three  heads :  Un-Christian  Philosophy,  Destructive 
Historical  Criticism,  anti-Miraculous  Natural  Science.  The  first  step 
in  an  effectual  scientific  defence  against  these  must  be  to  define  clearly 
the  extent  of  those  doctrines  which  constitute  the  specific  and  therefore 
inalienable  nucleus  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  thus  to  distinguish  plainly 
between  the  fandamental  and  central  truths  necessary  to  salvation,  and 
those  less  central  ones  which  allow  of  various  shades  of  subjective  opinion; 
in  a  word,  to  recognise  the  difference  between  the  Bibhcal  substance  of 
our  rehgious  beUef  and  its  dogmatic  formulation. 

V.  Against  anti- Christian  speculative  philosophy,  our  scientific  apology 
aliould  especially  defend  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  as  that  which  alone 
corresponds  to  the  conception  of  the  Absolute ;  and  the  Christian  view  of 
the  world  in  general  is  a  compact  and  organic  unity  in  all  its  beauty  and 
grandeur.  The  central  truth  of  this  system  we  take  to  be  the  help 
vouchsafed  by  God  in  Christ  to  a  sinful  world,  which  approves  itself  to 
our  conscience  as  an  inward  necessity  for  the  true  satisfaction  of  our 
religious  and  moral  needs,  in  view  of  the  impotence  of  all  human  self-help 
in  overcoming  evil.  The  uncertainty  and  untenableness  of  even  all 
modem  philosophy  should  be  proved  firom  the  constant  fluctuation  and 

^  This  paper,  by  Theodore  Christlieb,  D.D.,  ProfesBor  of  Theology  at  Bonn, 
ProBsia,  was  read  twice  dnring  the  late  session  of  the  Evaogelioal  Alliance  in 
New  York.  See  pp.  55,  56,  and  p.  137,  of  the  January  and  Febraary  numbers, 
iMpeelively,  of  this  Magariae, 
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change  of  ito  principles,  the  nndemonBtrated  character  of  its  atsamptionfl, 
the  inner  contradictions  in  its  constmotion  of  the  relations  between  God 
and  the  world,  and  its  failure  to  yield  any  positiye  and  lasting  resalis. 

YI.  The  duty  of  our  scientific  apology  as  against  destmctiTe  historical 
criticism,  is  to  show  that  the  Scxiptures  become  nnintelligible  if  their 
inspiration  be  denied,  while  at  the  same  time  we  should  uphold  their 
hunan-Divine  (not  solely  Divine)  character,  and  distingnish  between  a 
justifiable  and  reyerent  criticism  and  one  which  shows  a  false  aversion 
to  the  miracnlons.  The  latter  mnst  be  combated  by  exposing  its  false 
philosophical  principles,  which  apply  merely  human  standards  to  incom- 
mensurable Divine  magnitudes ;  its  subjective  arbitrariness  and  eoupt  de 
force  in  the  treatment  of  details ;  by  pointing  to  the  growing  testimony 
of  modem  archaeological  research  in  favour  of  Scripture ;  but  especially 
by  demonstrating  the  impossibility  of  inventing  the  picture  which  the 
Gospels  give  of  Ohrist ;  or  of  any  sufficient  explanation  of  the  original 
Christian  belief,  or  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church,  without  accept- 
ing the  Gospel  narrative  as  historical  fact. 

VII.  Against  the  attacks  of  anti-miraculous  natural  sdenoe,  we  must 
first  of  all  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  aim  and  objects  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  that  of  natural  science ;  showing  that  the  former,  as  a  record 
of  Divine  revelation,  only  touches  upon  the  region  of  physios  in  a  firag- 
mentary  manner  and  with  a  few  general  outlines,  for  tiie  purpose  of 
laying  a  foundation  for  its  moral  and  spiritual  teachings ;  while  the  latter 
is  confined  to  an  empirical  observation  of  things  as  they  are,  and  can, 
therefore,  only  conjecture  as  to  the  processes  by  which  the  world  ori- 
ginated, but  cannot  possibly  render  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  and  invisible 
world  a  doubtful  matter  by  any  results  of  microscopic  or  telescopic  invest- 
igations. After  having  rejected  the  anti-miraculous  axioms  of  modem 
science  by  resting  on  the  Christian  as  the  only  reasonable  idea  of  God 
and  His  relation  to  the  world,  we  should  proceed  to  take  our  stand  upon 
the  harmony  which  has  already  been  established  in  general  outhnea 
between  the  Bible  cosmogony  and  the  restilts  of  natural  science,  as  a 
fact  which  justifies  the  hope  of  a  future  solution  of  all  differences  which 
yet  remain.  Further,  we  have  to  expose  the  unoertainiy  and  rashness 
of  many  of  the  conclusions  which,  though  supposed  to  be  exact,  yet  rest 
upon  mere  hypothesis,  and  are  constantiy  being  modified  by  stricter 
investigations.    Finally,  we  must  repulse  their  hypothesis  as  to  the  gene- 

.  ration  of  man  from  mere  natural  forces,  as  being  an  attack  on  his  true 
dignity,  by  arguments  drawn  from  our  moral  and  spiritual  self-conscious- 
nesB,  confirming  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  human  nature, 
and  by  pointing  to  the  physiological,  enforce  the  still  more  historical 
arguments  for  the  unity  of  our  race. 

VIII.  Our  defence  against  the  appearance  of  infidelity  as  a  social 
power,  must,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  be  conducted  according  to  the 
rule :  '*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  To  this  end  we  must 
furnish  practical  historical  proofs  of  the  degtructiveness  of  infidelity  fsr 
more  extensively  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  by  a  fearless  exposure  of 
its  positive  fruits  in  spreading  an  unlimited  pride,  conftising  all  moral 
and  religious  ideas,  and  founding  a  despotism  of  hollow  phrases ;  farther, 
in  ezhaiuting  all  vigorous  and  independent  congregational  life  as  regiids 
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both  worship,  diseipline,  and  Chnroh-gOYenuneni ;  in  para^ndng  all 
eneigetio  and  sdl-saorificing  work  for  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom. 
EspeoiAlIy  we  should  point  oat  the  utter  inability  of  nnbelief  to  xninister 
to  the  wants  of  sonls,  or  to  snpply  any  practieal  religions  need,  partien- 
larly  in  times  of  trouble ;  and  its  destmotiye  effects  in  nndezmining  and 
raining  education,  family,  civil  and  political  society,  and  all  "^ti5?pal 
and  social  prosperity. 

IX.  The  most  irresistible  method  of  defence  against  the  last-named 
forms  of  infidelity  is  the  actual  proof  of  a  Christian  life.  The  duty  of 
fumiflhing  this  proof  falls  partly  to  the  lot  of  the  Church  by  the  removal 
of  all  unnecessary  quarrels  and  jealousies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by 
cherishing  a  wide-hearted  brotherly  loye  and  union  among  all  Evan- 
gelical denominations ;  partly  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  congregation  by 
openly  and  joyfully  witnessing  in  word  and  deed  for  Christ  before  the 
world ;  by  developing  a  vigorous  Christian  associational  life ;  by  exer- 
cising a  Christian  influence  on  the  press  and  popular  literatore ;  partly, 
also,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  individuals  by  arming  themselves  more  fully 
with  spiritual  weapons  through  prayer ;  by  moral  and  religious  personal 
conduct,  which  shall  outshine  that  of  the  opponents ;  by  fiaithfdlness  in 
work,  patience  in  suffering,  and  peace  in  death. 

If,  in  view  of  these  increasingly  radical  and  threatening  attacks  we 
inquire  after  the  best  modes  of  repelling  them,  we  thereby  indicate  that 
there  are  various  methods  of  differing  value.  The  defence  must  of  course 
vary  in  its  method  on  the  one  hand  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  unbelief,  the  causes  of  its  origin,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  con. 
ducts  its  assaults  against  our  faith ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the 
position  which  we  desire  to  defend.  But  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
are,  and  always  have  been,  certain  recognised  and  well-defined  lines  and 
maxims  of  defence,  though  differing  much  from  one  another  in  value. 

A  thoroughly  wrong  method— one  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospd,  and  has  not,  sad  to  say,  always  been  used  by  the 
Bomiah  Chm:ch  only— is  the  suppression  of  opposition  against  certain 
dogmas  by  physical  force,  or  by  merely  appealing  to  the  outward 
authority  of  the  Church.  In  the  same  way  we  reject  as  unevangehcal, 
unfruitful,  and  productive  of  confusion,  the  cognate  tendency  shown  by 
the  extreme  ecdesiastioal  party  in  the  Protestant  Church  who  oppose  the 
unbridled  independence  and  subjective  arbitrariness  of  the  criticism  of 
our  day  by  an  overstramed  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  priestly  office, 
and  who  would  endeavour  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  prevalence  of 
free  investigation  and  spontaneous  appropriation  of  truth  by  laying  an 
exaggerated  stress  upon  the  sacramental  actiona  of  the  Church,  which 
the  most  advanced  of  them  are  already  beginning  to  make  into  sacrificial 
rites.  These  theories  and  tendencies  we  reject,  for  a  knowledge  or 
appropriation  of  saving  grace  communicated  otherwise  than  by  moral 
(not  magical)  means  is  opposed  no  less  to  Scripture  than  to  the  spirit  of 
enrage. 

The  trust  that  sustains  us  in  this  tremendous  straggle,  waged  not  with 
men  alone,  but  with  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  must  not  be  founded  on 
ourselves  nor  on  other  weak  men ;  not  on  any  outward  assistance  from 
the  State,  nor  on  forms  and  ceremonies,  (for  "cursed  is  the  man  that 
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mftketh  flesh  his  ann,"  Jer.  xvii.  5,)  but  on  the  Lord  Hinuelf,  who  nta 
exalted  at  His  Father's  right  hand,  as  Baler  oyer  all,  even  the  raging  of 
His  enemies.  His  presenee  is  not  bound  to  outward  forais  or  traditions ; 
He  is  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii.  17),  and  firom  Him  proceeds  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  To  this,  His  Spirit,  we  must  in  the  last  resort  leave  the  work  of 
eonvindng  men's  hearts  and  nunds  of  the  truth  of  Christiaii  revelation, 
without  sparing  them  the  trouble  of  free  investigation  or  of  a  oonsdentious 
deeision  and  self -resolve.  In  aecordanoe  with  these  principles  our  human 
task  in  the  battle  against  unbelief  can  be  no  other  than  to  overcome  the 
opponent  by  moral  and  spiritual  means.  First  of  all,  that  is,  by  an 
earnest,  spiritually-vigorous  testimony  for  Christ;  next,  by  a  truly 
scientifio  delineation  of  Christian  belief,  as  a  view  of  the  world  and  of 
God,  which  is  strictly  coherent  and  corroborated  by  history  and  conscience, 
while  at  the  same  time  open,  acknowledging  all  its  difficulties  and 
obscurities ;  and  last,  by  a  practical  demonstration  of  its  truth  in  Chris- 
tian living  and  suffering. 

Keeping  this  fundamental  role  in  view,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  see 
unbelief  present  itself  to  us  socially  in  different  shapes,  either  isolated  in 
individuals,  or  systematically  formulated  in  scientific  schools,  or  practi- 
cally carried  out  by  the  press,  clubs,  unions,  etc.,  and  forming  an 
acknowledged  power  in  our  social  life.  Thus  our  subject  naturally 
divides  into  three  heads, — ^How  may  we  best  counteract  infidelity — 

I.  In  individuals ; 

II.  In  scientific  systems ; 

III.  As  a  social  power  practically  extending  its  influence  throughout 
wide  circles  ? 

INFIDEUTT  IN  ISOLATED  INDIVIDUALS. 

Under  this  head  we  will  only  give  a  few  suggestions,  in  order  to 
have  more  room  for  the  other  parts.  The  following  treatment  seems  to 
me  the  wisest.  First,  we  must  endeavour  to  obtain  for  ourselves  (and 
mostly  for  the  individuals  in  question  too)  a  clear  idea  of  the  special 
causes  firom  which  their  unbelief  has  originated.  These  may  be  of 
very  varied  character.  They  may  consist  in  received  tradition,  in 
discoveries  of  modem  science,  in  political  or  social  phenomena.  Often 
unbelief  results  almost  as  a  natural  necessity  firom  the  whole  spiritual 
and  moral  atmosphere  of  a  man's  surroundings.  Let  us  put  ourselves 
in  ihe  place  of  such  individuals,  and  not  forget  (as  is,  alas !  too  often  done) 
the  share  of  blame  which  frequently  attaches  to  the  Church  itself,  by 
reason  of  her  neglect  to  care  for  souls,  her  inward  nakedness,  her  fruitless 
bickerings  about  trifles,  her  narrow-minded  party  spirit,  all  of  which 
constantly  do  an  infinity  of  mischief  by  alienating  from  her  the  hearts 
of  thousands.  Such  thoughts  will  produce  in  us  true  humility  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  inward  misery  of  those  who  are  far  from  God— feel- 
ings without  which  we  shall  never  be  able  to  gain  their  confidence  nor 
to  lead  them  to  see  the  innermost  causes  of  their  unbelief  in  certain  moral 
conditions.  It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  our  Lord  classes  "  un- 
beUef  '*  with  <«  hardness  of  heart.'*  (Mark  xvi.  14,  and  Luke  xxiv.  25.) 

In  the  first  and  last  resort  all  unbelief  springs — ^not  firom  the  hardness 
and  incomprehensibility  which  the  faith  possesses  for  the  understanding, 
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but  from  the  obduracy  and  perverseneas  of  {he  natural  heart  of  man, 
whieh  will  not  bow  to  the  mighty  and  solemn  tmth  of  Divine  Bevelation. 
This  penreraeneas  is  a  strange  mixture,  on  the  one  hand»  of  oowardiee, 
when  a  man  has  not  the  com«ge  to  let  his  inner  failings  be  nncovered  in 
ail  their  nakedness,  nor  dares  to  enlarge  his  own  narrow  views  according 
to  the  great  ways  and  deeds  of  God,  but  fain  would  make  these  fit  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  small  ideas ;  and  thus,  on  the  other  hand,  of  over- 
weening self-confidence,  when  the  same  man  thinks  far  too  highly  of 
human  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  and  far  too  little  of  God's 
mighty  and  holy  government;  when  he  would  attain  to  every  thing  by 
means  of  his  own  knowledge  and  power ;  in  a  word,  when  man  would 
fur  rather  help  himself  than  let  himself  be  helped  by  God,  and  thankfully 
accept  the  redemption  brought  by  Jesus  Christ.  In  truth,  this  is  the 
m^t^riftl  principle  which  divides  all  unbelief  and  false  belief  ioto  coelo 
from  tme  belief.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  self-help ;  on  the  other  God's 
help.  The  pride  of  the  philosophical  critic,  just  as  much  as  that  of  the 
natural  scientist,  is  always  striving  to  snbstitute  human  activity  and 
spontaneity  for  human  receptiveness  before  God.  Instead  of  Soli  Deo, 
its  motto  is.  Soli  Homini  Gloria. 

Last,  bat  not  least,  among  these  general  inward  causes  of  unbelief  come 
ibe  poeitively  earthy  inclinations  of  the  human  heart,  its  proneness  to 
satisfiftction  in  this  world,  a  tendency  which  is  seductively  encouraged  by 
the  present  materiaUstio  denial  of  another  life ;  or,  to  put  it  plainly,  in  a 
ymnd,  the  power  of  money.  This  is  a  far  greater  hindrance  to  true 
belief  than  all  the  writings  of  philosophers  and  critics  put  together* 
TFhis  worship  of  Manmion  it  is  that  causes  a  deep  and  wide-spread 
disaffisction  against  all  ethical  and  spiritual  truth,  and  a  perversion  of 
the  moral  judgment,  against  which  all  mere  logical  reasoning  is  of  no 
avaiL 

The  causes  of  unbelief  really  lie  in  the  heart  and  will.  However  strong 
outward  influences  may  be,  in  Divine  things  no  one  errs  entirely  without 
his  own  &nlt.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  the  most  effectual  method  of 
opposing  unbelief  in  individuals  is  that  which  we  may  term  the  ethico* 
psychological  or  isagogic  method,  that  is,  the  method  which  leads  inward 
to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  those  addressed.  Let  me  explain  myself: 
— First  of  all,  we  should  endeavour  to  lead  our  brother  to  a  clear  and 
sober  recognition  of  the  inward  causes  and  the  effects  of  bis  unbelief  in 
Ilia  own  moral  development ;  this,  however,  not  as  inquisitors,  but  with 
hearty  and  humble  sympathy.  "Reflect,*'  let  us  say  to  him,  *'on  the 
first  beginning  of  your  doubts.  From  what  region  did  they  come  ?  Is- 
not,  perhaps,  your  present  creed  merely  the  theology  of  the  natural 
heart,  and  can  you  say  that  this  unbelief  has  been  a  real  blessing  for 
your  inner  life  ?  Does  its  increase  denote  a  true  moral  progress,  mode- 
ration in  hi^iness,  comfort  and  support  in  misfortune  ?  O !  give  a 
true  and  upright  account  of  all  this,  not  to  me,  but  to  yourself  and  God.*' 
Later  on  we  should  show  in  how  false  a  manner  the  doubter  usually 
examines  the  Divine  origin  and  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  a 
rule,  he  makes  the  convenient  demand  first  to  be  convinced  by  scientifi- 
cally  exact  arguments  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  before  be 
will  accept  it.   He  will  first  know,  and  then  believe.    But  this  way  cannot 
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bring  him  to  his  goftL  We  must  show  the  fondamental  error  of  this 
demand,  whieh  consists  in  a  oonfosion  between  the  region  of  morals  and 
religion  and  that  of  mathematieal  science.  Spiritoal  truths  should  not, 
and  cannot,  be  mathematically  demonstrated.  First  they  must  be 
apprehended  by  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  they  will  then  prove 
themselves  to  the  understanding  as  Divinely  true  and  necessary.  Were 
faith  a  mere  matter  of  demonstration  it  would  cease  to  be  fkith,  i.e.,  a 
moral  act,  consisting  in  a  tnutful  yielding  up  of  self  to  that  which  as  yet 
we  see  not.  (Heb.  zL  1.) 

Farther,  we  should  go  on  to  show  that  faith  and  knowledge,  Ux  from 
being  opposed,  naturally  supplement  each  other,  and  that  true  faith  is 
the  source  of  the  deepest  and  highest  knowledge.  All  learning  is 
necessarily  preceded  by  a  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and 
this  preliminazy  submission  of  the  intellectual  and  critical  faculties  to 
the  truth  of  revelation  brings  Hght  into  the  soul,  and  lays  the  foundation 
for  healthy,  sober,  and  clear  views  as  to  God,  our  own  being  and  con- 
dition, sin  and  its  cure,  and  our  final  destiny.  Thus  faith,  i.0.,  the 
intrusting  ourselves  to  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  leads  to  the  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  most  exalted  truth ;  indeed,  it  is  the  beginning  of  it. 

If  this  way  to  knowledge  seem  hard  to  any,  let  them  ssk  themselves 
whether  the  Christian  faith  does  not  correspond  to  and  supply  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart.  And  this  is  another  important  point 
in  the  treatment  of  unbelievers.  The  question  turns  upon  the  recognition 
of  evil  in  ourselves ;  for  the  whole  struggle  between  belief  and  unbelief, 
as  has  truly  been  said,  is  but  the  conflict  between  those  who  treat  sin  as 
a  light  matter,  and  those  who  are  heavily  oppressed  by  it  un^  they 
come  to  Him  who  lays  His  light  yoke  upon  them.  Do  we  glory  in 
our  superior  moral  light  ?  Have  we,  then,  ever  turned  the  Whole  energy 
of  our  moral  consciousness  inward  in  a  strict  self-examination  ?  Even  a 
great  thinker  like  Kant  once  thoughtfully  paused  before  the  universal  and 
unquestionable  fact  of  a  "  radical  evil "  within  us ;  and  no  upright  man 
can  help  doing  the  same.  But  the  depth  of  this  conviction  depends  upon 
the  standard  which  a  man  applies  to  himself,  upon  the  idea  which  he 
has  formed  of  his  aim  and  final  state.  Are  we  not,  perchance,  in  the  habit 
of  comparing  ourselves  with  other  men,  who  are  at  least  but  imperfect  ? 
In  so  doing  we  degrade  our  own  dignity  as  created  in  the  image  of 
God.  Our  oaUing  is  the  highest  imaginable,  higher  than  ever  philosopher 
or  poet  placed  it.  "  Be  ye  holy ;  for  I  am  holy."  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Does  not  a  presentiment  of 
this  immeasurable  elevation  live  in  our  soul  too  ?  And  have  we  not  tilie 
irrepressible  feeling  that  to  be  truly  free,  happy,  acceptable  to  God,  and 
like  Him,  we  must  be  free  from  ail  sin  ? 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  strictest  moralists,  such  as  Kant,  oonfess 
that  no  natural  power  can  suffice  for  this ;  that  even  with  the  greatest 
moral  energy  in^wrestling  with  evil  our  morality  remains  lull  of  delists, 
and  therefore  our  own  exertions  cannot  'satisfy  the  wants  of  our  heart 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  person  of  Christ  we  see  a  moral  grandenr, 
in  which  healthy  eyes,  at  least,  have  been  able  to  discover  no  blemish ; 
an  ideal  of  perfection  respecthig  which  even  rationalistic  critics  have 
Moftflsed  that  AUbunan  standards  TMish  before  it.   What,  in  view  of 
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this,  is  more  reasonAble  than  to  oondade  thai  <mr  poor»  fetieredy  but 
Btrnggliiig  6{Ririt,  unable  to  free  iiself,  yet  designed  for  the  hi^st  good, 
mnst,  to  obtain  our  freedom,  enterjinto  a  personal  and  liying  commnnion 
with  the  only  perfect  One  who  has  appeared  in  the  history  of  onr  race — 
with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  man,  the  Sin-destroyer  and 
Bedeemer  of  the  world.  And  this  is  the  sum  and  sabstanoe  of  our 
Christian  faith  and  Christian  life.  We  believe  that  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  Ood  have  come  to  the  help  of  man,  vainly  struggling  to  free 
himself  from  sin  and  evil,  and  this  great  and  all-sufficient  Divine  help  is 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABOUES  OP  WILLIAM  C.  BURNS, 
MISSIONARY  TO  CHINA.* 

Thb  Life  of  the  late  Rev.  William  C.  Bums  is  a  very  welcome  con- 
tribution to  Christian  literature,  and  especially  to  the  department  of 
Missionary  Biography.  There  is  no  department  that  ought  to  be  more 
interesting  to  the  Christian  Church,  nor  no  one  that  ought  to  command 
more  attention  from  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  principles  of  reh'gion. 
It  brings  before  us,  not  unfrequently,  splendid  triumphs  of  the  faith ;  it 
shows  us  the  inherent  power  of  Christianity;  and  brings  out  its  genius 
by  exhibiting  its  regenerating  and  elevating  effects  upon  all  classes  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  Memoir  before  us  adds  another  valuable  work 
to  this  section  of  religious  literature,  chronicling  the  actions  of  a  life  re- 
markable in  many  respects,  but  surpassingly  noble  in  every  Christian  deed 
and  virtue,  and  spent  in  the  best  of  causes.  The  task,  although  executed 
by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  has  been  accomplished  with  becoming  delicacy 
and  care,  and  with  considerable  literary  skilL  As  his  brother's  biographer, 
Dr.  Islay  Bums  had  nothing  to  fear.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
speak  too  warmly  of  the  labours  of  William  Bums,  or  to  praise  too  much 
that  spirit  of  zeal  and  self-denial  which  were  conspicuously  manifested 
tiiroughout  his  whole  course.  We  are  persuaded  that  no  one  can  read 
the  book  without  profit.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  life  as  pure  and  exalted 
as  it  was  generous  and  brave,  as  holy  as  it  was  self-sacrificing.  Rarely 
indeed  does  it  frJl  to  the  Biographer  to  trace  such  a  career ;  seldom  has 
the  Ghuroh  to  mourn  the  loss  of  so  devoted  a  son. 

WiLLiAH  Chalmebs  Bubns,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dun,  For&rshire, 
on  the  first  of  April,  1815,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Bums,  D.D.,  who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  history 
of  Kilsyth,  in  Stirlingshire,  of  which  parish  he  was  for  many  years  the 
minister.  William  in  his  earliest  years  was  associated  with  all  that  is 
pure,  tender,  and  lovely:  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  imbibed  his  first 

•  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Bums,  If  .A.,  Missionary  to  China  from 
the^English  Presbyterian  Ohurdh.  Bj  the  late  Rev.  IsUiy  Boms,  D.D.,  Fmfessor 
of  Theologyi  Tree  Ohuroh  OoUegs,  aiasgow.*'    Londoai  James  Nisbet  and  Co. 
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ideas  was  a  tnxly  elevating  one.  At  the  manse  in  Kilsyth,  to  whieh 
lie  was  brought  in  his  sixth  year,  there  was  everything  calculated  to 
foster  refinement  of  taste,  gentleness  of  character,  and  devotion  to  trnth* 
He  received  his  preliminary  edncation  at  the  parish  school,  and  after- 
wards proceeded  to  the  Aberdeen  Grammar  School,  at  the  request  of  an 
uncle,^  a  lawyer,  who  did  not  approve  of  his  becoming  a  farmer,  which 
was  at  that  time  contemplated.  This,  we  are  told,  proved  an  important 
ciromnstance  in  his  history ;  for  it  was  the  means  of  turning  his  thoughts 
out  of  the  channel  in  whieh  they  were  evidently  running, — one  mainly  of 
worldly  pursuits, — and  of  directing  them  into  that  higher  sphere  into  which 
he  was  soon  to  enter.  Under  the  rectorship,  at  the  Grammar  School, 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  James  Melvin, — a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his 
scholarship,  and  especially  for  his  proficiency  in  Latin, — he  made  rapid 
progress ;  and  it  was  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Dr.  Melvin  that  inspired  him 
with  new  aims.  He  acquired  studious  habits,  and  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  study  of  language,  which  was  of  great  service  to  him  in 
after  years  when  engaged  in  the  missionary  field.  Thus  was  he  trained 
unconsciously  for  his  great  work.  From  the  Grammar  School  he  went 
to  the  University,  standing  fifth  on  the  list  of  bursars,  or  **  open  scholars,'* 
in  Marischal  College  from  among  more  than  a  hundred  competitorg. 
Here  he  studied  during  two  sessions,  gaining  honourable  distinction  in 
all  his  classes.  In  1881  we  find  him  at  home,  having  acquired  a  fall 
preparation  for  the  station  in  society  it  was  then  thought  he  wonld 
occupy. 

His  connection  with  his  tncle  the  lawyer  at  Aberdeen,  gave  him  a 
liking  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  accordingly  he  was  sent  to  the 
office  of  another  uncle,  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh.  Bat 
now  comes  an  important  crisis  in  his  history.  His  father  had  earnestly 
desired  that  William  might  be  called  to  the  Christian  ministiy.  It  did 
not  at  first  appear  that  his  wishes  would  be  realized.  The  youth  had 
often  repudiated  the  idea  of  the  sacred  office ;  he  preferred,  he  said,  to  give 
himself  to  the  law,  because  he  "  saw  lawyers  rich  and  with  fine  honses.*' 
What  must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  his  parents,  however,  when 
he  walked  into  the  dining-room  one  evening,  and  annoxmced  that  he 
"  had  determined  to  be  a  minister ! "  He  had  walked  all  the  way  from 
Edinburgh,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  to  make  this  announcement ;  and 
his  whole  course  afterwards  shows  how  firmly  the  resolution  was  taken. 
He  had  been  converted  to  God.  The  circumstances  attending  his  eon- 
version  were  singular.  "  He  had  not  been  bound  apprentice,  owing  to  a 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  certificates  of  attendance  at  college ; 
and  it  was  during  tbis  interval  that  the  whole  current  of  his  life  was 
changed."  A  mighty  revolution  had  taken  place.  The  mind  that  had  been 
set  upon  earth,  with  its  fleeting  treasures,  was  now  transformed  and 
fixed  upon  those  imperishable  things  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
His  affections,  which  had  had  for  their  object  the  vanities  of  time,  were 
now  centred  upon  that  invisible  and  spiritual  world  which  has  Christ  for  iis 
Buler.  The  career  that  had  promised  to  be  one  of  mere  secular  achieve- 
ment and  distinction  was  turned  into  one  of  the  rarest  self-denialt 
humiliation,  and  poverty.  He  avowed  himself  a  champion  of  (he  Crosc, 
and  this  not  as  the  result  of  mere  excitement.    The  i-esolutions  which  he 
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Banned  were  for  eternity,  and  had  iheir  foondaiion  deep  in  the  work  of 
tbe  DiTine  Spirit :  they  were  not  impnlBes  created  by  visionary  thoughts, 
hut  heaTonly  conceptiona  azising  from  a  new  epiritoal  nature, — ^from  a 
lofty  sense  of  purity,  duty,  and  tnith.  What  he  ezperieneed  was  not  a 
passing  gleam  of  light,  bnt  the  rise  of  a  steady  flame,  which  neither  the 
world  nor  the  grave  oonld  ever  qnenoh. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  Divine  government  that  spiritnal  well-being  can 
only  be  sustained  by  spiritual  work, — ^that  changed  powers  can  only  be 
kept  in  healthy  exercise  by  corresponding  aims.  Sneh  work  may  be 
manifested  in  vazions  ways,  according  to  the  tastes  and  talents  of  those 
who  are  called  npon  to  do  it.  To  labour  for  God,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  His  oaose,  must  ever  be  the  necessaxy  residt  of  true  conversion. 
Ihere  can  be  no  idlers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  no  standing  stiU 
without  endangering  the  existence  of  those  high  and  pure  relationships 
which  subsist  between  the  Divine  Father  andeachof  His  reconciled  children. 
In  the  hearty  recognition  of  this  ^principle  we  find  the  secret  of  the  life 
of  WiUiam  Bums :  the  energies  which  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God  were  moved  and  directed  by  something  more  than  a  human  hand. 
His  mind  was  at  once  turned  to  the  ministry;  and  he  accordingly 
returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  with  marked  diligence  and  earnestness 
he  devoted  himself  to  a  preparation  for  the  great  work  which  now  lay 
before  him.  A  thorough  student,  he  soon  rose  to  a  foremost  position, 
taking  the  highest  honour  in  the  senior  mathematical  class :  and  in  the 
following  year,  by  public  competition,  gained,  along  with  another,  the 
mathematical  Scholarship — ^the  greatest  distinction  attainable  in  the 
University.  In  1884  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  with  honours,  and  in 
the  same  year  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to  prosecute  still 
further  his  studies  for  the  ministiy.  The  spirit  that  pervaded  that 
ancient  seat  of  learning  at  that  time  was  more  literary  than  theological. 
In  the  classical  and  philosophical  departments,  there  was  much  life  and 
enthusiasm:  the  eminent  Sandford  taught  Greek,  and  Bums  availed 
himself  of  his  teaching  with  so  much  success,  that  he  carried  o£f  the 
University  medal  for  an  essay  on  the  oharacteristios  of  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Kor  was  the  society  of  congenial  spirits  wanting,  for  there  were  then 
young  men  at  the  Divinity  Hall  who  are  now  not  unknown  to  £uue — 
Halley,  Hamilton,  Amot,  and  Madeod.  In  intercourse  with  such  minds 
he  could  not  fail  to  be  stimulated.  There  was  also  a  high  religious  tone, 
and  an  eminent  devotedness,  amongst  a  number  of  the  students, — an 
Invaluable  element  in  college  life.  The  Students'  Missionary  Society,  an 
institution  which  stiU  exists,  was  then  in  great  vigour.  The  meetings  of 
this  Society  exerted  a  poweifhl  influence  on  young  Bums ;  for  it  was  here 
"  that  he  first  rose  to  the  full  idea  of  that  entire  consecration  of  his  whole 
being  and  life  to  the  service  of  Chri^  which  in  his  subsequent  ministry 
so  remarkably  distinguished  him ;  as  well  as  formed  his  first  definite 
purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  missionary  field."  He  closed  a 
college  course  of  uncommon  brilliancy,  and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1889, 
wss  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 

In  connection  with  his  University  studies,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  successful  student  retained  his  religion  with  a  firm  hold,  and  did 
noti  in  any  perceptible  degreei  lose  his  simplioitj  «ad  earnestness. 
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College  daye— alasl  many  know ii— are  not  wiilioat  their  triab;  ihere 
is  as  maoh  danger  of  making  shipwieek  of  H^Ui  in  the  world  of  thonght 
as  in  the  outer  world  of  business  and  pleasore.  Aptai  from  the  ordix  aiy 
temptations  springing  from  ooUegiate  habits  and  associations,  iatellec  hisl 
diffioolties  may  arise— and  who  has  not  felt  them  ? — ^whioh  may  genejrate 
donbt  and  tmbelief,  and  eventaally  lead  to  an  nnwarrantable  tnut  in 
hmnan  reason.  The  pleasores  derived  from  the  pnrsnit  of  sdenee  and 
literatore  maybe  so  inordinately  prized  as  to  sapplant  or  nproot  deoiee  and 
pleasores  of  nnntterably  greater  importance  and  valne.  The  gratifieationB 
whieh  arise  from  the  regular  and  yigoroas  exereise  of  the  intellect  are  pnr- 
ehased  too  dearly  when  seenred  at  the  sacrifice  of  spiritoal  interests.  To 
none  of  these  powerful  inflnenoes  did  William  Boras  yield,  althoo^  he  was 
a  diligent  reader  in  philosophy,  an  eager  explorer  in  the  realms  of 
science :  the  satisiiaction  of  his  intellectual  aspirations  was  kept  in  dne 
sabordination  to  the  coltnre  of  the  religion  that  ruled  in  his  soul.  His 
course  was  also  an  even  one :  while  winning  for  himself  distinetions  at 
the  UniyerBity,  we  are  told  that  **  in  other  and  higher  matters,  he  held 
on— not  of  course  in  a  path  of  unclouded  sunshine  and  nmnterrupted 
progress,  but  consistently  and  steadfastly.  Not  ardent  or  exalted,  bnt 
calm  and  serious,  adhering  firmly  to  the  convictions  which  moved  him, 
he  held  his  way,  consciously  leaning  upon  an  Arm  stronger  than  his  own, 
and  fitting  himself  for  the  work  of  his  Master."  At  this  period,  too,  be 
frequently  gave  expression  to  those  exalted  views  of  God's  holiness  and 
hatred  of  sin,  and  of  his  own  unworthiness,  which^  subseqaently  charac- 
terized  his  experience.  With  lofty  views  of  Christ,  he  had  humble  views 
of  himself,  being  often  loaded  with  self-reproach,  the  result  of  a  deeply- 
felt  consciousness  of  imperfection  and  shortcoming.  And  thus  it  always  is. 
The  higher  the  conceptions  of  God,  and  purity,  and  truth,  the  lower  the 
estimate  of  ourselves.  He  wore  his  collegiate  honours  meekly,  not 
allowing  them  to  interfere  with  his  spiritual  progress,  nor  with  the  great 
end  which  he  now  had  in  view. 

His  University  career  over,  and  fidl  equipment  made  for  his  chosen 
task,  he  announced  without  reserve  his  determination  "  to  be  a  mis* 
sionary."  This  resolution  of  his  earlier  years  was  nobly  carried  out. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  **  of  one  idea.''  His  soul  burning  within 
him  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands,  a  purpose  from  which 
nothing  could  move  him,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  requesting  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  convener  of  the  "  Indian  Committee,"  and  informing 
him  that  if  the  Church  should  think  him  qualified,  he  was  willing  to  go 
to  Hindostan.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  matter,  and  in  his 
Diary  writes,  in  connection  with  this  event,  that  he  felt  from  that  time 
forward  "a  greatly  enlarged  measure  of  the  presence  and  blessing  of 
God,  which  tended  to  confirm  him  more  deeply  in  his  design."  He 
entered  upon  another  session  at  College— not  necessary  to  complete  his 
curriculum— waiting  anxiously  for  a  call  to  his  desired  work.  *'In  the 
spring  of  1889  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  *  Colonial  Committee  *  that 
he  should  go  out  for  a  season  to  fill  a  charge  at  St.  John's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  proceed  direct  from  America  to  India  when  the  'India 
Ctimmittee '  should  require  him."  The  latter  Committee,  however,  refused, 
insisting  that  their  agents  should  be  left  ficee  to  go  when  wanted  by  them. 
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And  ihtiB  the  xnaiier  ended.    But  meanwhile  God  had  other  work  for 
Bia  senrant  to  do :  another  important  tnm  in  his  career  awaited  him. 

In  1839  Mr.  Boms  was  called  to  Dundee,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Bev. 
Bobert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  a  name  venerated  everywhere,  and  dear  to 
tlie  Church  of  Scotland.  After  he  had  entered  on  his  duties  at  Dundee, 
the  wifihed-for  call  to  go  to  India  came,  and  also  another  from  the 
"  Jewish  Committee,"  to  go  to  Arabia.  This  placed  him  in  difficulties. 
He  had  never  for  one  moment  relinquished  his  great  object — ^to  preach 
the  Gk>spel  amongst  heathens ;  but  having  engaged  to  stay  at  Dundee  for 
some  time,  he  was  scarcely  free  to  accept  either  invitation.  While 
asking  guidance  in  regard  to  his  duty,  it  pleased  God  to  crown  his 
ministry  with  marvellous  power ;  and  so  great  was  the  awakening  that 
took  place,  that  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  remain  for  the  present 
where  he  was.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  solemnly  avowed 
his  preference  for  the  field  of  missions  to  pagan  lands.  He  was  kept 
back  from  it  for  a  short  period,  but  not  by  his  own  choice :  believing 
that  God  was  meanwhile  giving  him  a  mighty  work  to  do,  he  resolved  to 
do  it,  and  wait  the  indications  of  Providence  with  regard  to  the  paramount 
business  of  his  life. 

The  career  of  Bums  at  Dundee  and  elsewhere,  about  this  period,  is  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  his  subsequent 
labours.  He  was  engaged  in  deepening  and  extending  a  religious  move- 
ment, of  which  he  was  the  chief  instrument.  It  was  no  easy  undertaking 
for  the  young  preacher  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  M'Cheyne ;  and  it  was  with 
a  keen  sense  of  his  own  insuffidenoy  that  he  entered  on  his  duties.  But 
God  was  with  him.  On  his  first  appearance  before  the  large  congrega- 
tion, he  gave  unmistakable  evidence  that  he  was  endowed  with  unusual 
gifts.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  uttering  truths 
which  carried  with  them  a  strange  power  that  was  soon  felt  by  aU  who 
beard  him.  The  effect  was  not  produced  by  eloquence,  or  poetry,  or 
sentiment.  The  Divine  presence  attended  him,  so  that  criticism  was 
disarmed,  and  the  people  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  a  mes- 
senger of  God  had  come  amongst  them.  Not  only  were  the  careless 
aroused^  but  the  members  of  the  church  were  quickened.  Crowds,  we 
are  told,  flocked  to  St.  Peter's  from  all  parts  of  the  countiy,  and  the 
youthful  preacher  wielded  an  influence  over  the  masses  whom  he 
addressed  which  was  abnost  without  a  parallel  since  the  days  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield.  Under  his  impassioned  appeals  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  tmooncemed.  With  a  courage  and  an  earnestness  seldom 
rivalled,  he  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  message.  The  results  were  a  great  ingathering  of  souls,  and  the 
creation  of  an  influence  for  good  that  will  long  be  felt  and  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

At  this  period  it  is  instructive  to  note  the  state  of  his  personal  reli- 
gious experience.  It  does  not  appear,  either  from  his  letters  or  journals, 
that  he  was  puffed  up  by  his  success.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  feature  in 
the  character  of  Bums  which  stands  out  more  marked  than  another,  it  is 
that  of  his  habitual  deep  self-humiliation.  His  Diary  teems  with 
expressions  bearing  on  this :  he  gloried  in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  alone. 
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The  work  which  he  saw  prospering  under  his  ministrations  only  inereased 
his  anxiety  for  its  extension,  arotised  him  to  greater  energy,  and  led  him 
to  desire  still  mightier  manifestations  of  Divine  power.  He  longed  for 
the  "plenteons  rain"  to  refresh  God's  heritage,  which  he  saw  was  weary; 
while  thankful  for  the  drops,  he  longed  for  copious  showers.  And  while 
he  was  thns  inwardly  wrestling  for  the  ontponring  of  Divine  grace  on  the 
people,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  outward  works  of  Christian  charity 
and  mercy:  his  life  spoke  as  well  as  his  tongae.  Every  moment  of  time 
was  precions :  he  visited  the  sick  and  the  dying,  administering  consola- 
tion and  instruction  wherever  it  was  needed,  and  rejoicing  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  exertions,  he  saw  visible  tokens  of  the  presence  and  blessing 
of  God. 

The  prayers  which  had  thus  been  offered,  and  the  work  which  had 
thus  been  done,  soon  bore  fruit  in  another  direction,  and  perhaps  in  a 
manner  that  he  scarcely  expected.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  Kilsyth,  the 
home  of  his  early  years.  This  little  town,  which  is  not  unknown  to 
Methodism, — where  Whitefield  preached,  and  through  which  Wesley  ie 
said  to  have  walked, — has,  on  several  occasions,  been  visited  by  remark- 
able visitations  of  Almighty  power.  In  1742-8,  during  the  ministry  of 
the  Bev.  James  Bobe,  it  experienced  one  of  these  awakenings,  which 
long  lingered  a  cherished  tradition  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  -In  the 
times  of  spiritual  stagnation  which  succeeded,  there  were  those  who  not 
only  remembered  the  past,  but  prayed  that  it  might  be  repeated.  The 
revered  father  of  Bums,  the  minister  of  the  parish,  heartily  sympathi- 
zing with  such  aBpirations,  did  all  in  his  power  to  intensify  them, 
alluding,  on  every  opportune  occasion,  in  public  and  in  private,  to  the 
subject  of  a  revival  of  religion.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  parish 
was  aroused ;  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  stirred  in  a  manner  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Standing  upon  the  grave  of  Mr.  Bobe,  and  taking  for  his 
text  the  words  inscribed  in  Hebrew  letters  on  his  tombstone,  he  preached 
to  the  people  in  earnest  tones,  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth,  and  warning  them  *'to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  oome."  The 
quickening  which  followed  was  but  the  precursor  of  greater  things,—  a 
day  of  power.  Multitudes  became  serious  and  devout.  Tokens  of 
revival  were  also  seen  in  the  other  denominations  of  the  town,  **  and  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  a  small  but  very  fervent  Society  of  Wesleyan- 
Methodists,  whose  distinctive  teaching  tended  greatly  to  emphasize  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  great  ideas  of  conversion,  the  new  birth,  and 
the  conscious  peace  and  life  of  Gk>d,  and  whose  unwearied  activity  and 
zeal  for  the  gathering  in  of  souls  spread  a  happy  infection  to  the  hearts 
of  others." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Bums  arrived,  full  of  zeal,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  a  rich  experience ;  but,  as  he  tells  us,  with  a  new  knowledge 
— a  knowledge  of  a  defect  in  his  preaching  which  he  was  determined  to 
remedy— that  of  entertaining  **  unbelieving  doubts  regarding  the  truth  in 
all  its  infinite  magnitude/'  and  of  yielding  to  a  <*  tendency  to  shrink  back 
from  speaking  in  such  a  way  as  visibly  and  generally  to  alarm  the 
people.  I  never  came,  as  it  were,  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
the  enemy  by  the  unreserved  declaration   and   urgent   application 
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of  the  IHTine'  iesiimony  regarding  the  state  of  fallen  man,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  nnreseryed  snrrender  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  His  offices, 

in    order  that  he  may  be  saved Doriflg  the  last  three  Sabbaths 

that  I  was  at  Dundee,  before  coming  to  Kilsyth,  I  was  led  to  preach  in  a 
great  measure  without  writing ;  not  because  I  neglected  to  study,  but  in 
order  that  I  might  study  and  pray  for  a  longer  time ;  and  in  preaching 
on  the  subjects  which  I  had  thus  prepared,  I  was  more  than  usually 
sensible  of  the  Divine  support.  The  people  also  seemed  to  feel  more 
deeply  solemnized,  and  I  was  told  of  some  who  were  shedding  silent  tears 
under  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

By  such  thoughts,  and  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  brother-in-law, 
vliich  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  he  was 
prepared  for  taking  an  active  part  in  the  great  movement  which  was  now 
at  hand.  He  preached  at  Kilsyth  on  a  Friday  evening,  from  Psalm 
cxxx.  1, 2 : — "  Out  of  the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  Thee,  0  Lord.  Lord, 
hear  my  voice :  let  Thine  ears  be  attentive  to  the  voice  of  my  supplica- 
tions/' The  sermon  was  a  striking  one ;  the  presence  of  Qod  was 
confessedly  felt.  On  the  following  Sabbath  evening  he  preached,  but 
without  any  remarkable  effect.  Feeling  an  unusual  yearning  over  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  early  life,  he  determined  to 
make  another  effort,  and  announced  that  he  would  preach  in  the  market- 
place on  the  following  Tuesday  morning,  at  ten  o'clock.  This  was  the 
memorable  day,  July  28rd,  1889.  The  morning  proved  tmfavourable, 
so  that  the  crowd  from  the  town  and  neighbourhood  assembled  in  the 
church,  fiUing  the  pews,  stairs,  passages,  and  porches.  They  were  all  in 
their  ordinary  clothes,  and  there  were  amongst  them  many  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  population.  Then  was  delivered  the  sermon,  which 
13  still  present  to  many  minds  like  the  remembrance  of  some  texrible 
thunderstorm.  It  was  foxmded  on  the  words,  '*  Thy  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  Thy  power."  He  had  discoursed  before  from  the 
same  passage,  but  without  any  visible  result.  In  his  remarks  upon  it 
at  this  time  he  felt  much  freedom  of  thought  and  utterance ;  and  under 
the  last  head  of  the  discourse  alluded  to  some  of  the  signal  "  outpourings 
of  the  Spirit  that  have  been  granted  to  the  Church,  beginning  from  the 
day  of  Pentecost."  In  "  surveying  the  galaxy  of  Divine  wonders  "  he 
mentioned  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit "  which  was  given  at  the  kirk 
of  Shotts,  in  1680,  while  John  Livingston  was  preaching  from  Ezekiel 
zxxvi.  26,  27 ;  and  thereupon  began  to  plead  in  an  extraordinary  way 
with  the  unconverted.  He  continued  to  do  so  '*  until  the  power  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit  became  so  mighty  upon  their  souls  as  to  carry  all  before  it, 
like  the '  rushing  mighty  wind '  of  Pentecost."  During  the  dehvery  of  the 
sermon  "  the  people  listened  with  riveted  and  solenm  attention,  wiUi  many 
silent  tears  and  inward  groanings  of  the  spirit."  At  length  all  ordinary 
restraints  were  set  at  defiance ;  they  "  broke  forth  simultaneously  in 
weeping  and  waOing,  intermingled  wi^  shouts  of  joy  and  praise  from  the 
people  of  God."  Some  screamed  out  as  if  in  agony ;  strong  men  fell  to 
the  ground  as  if  they  had  been  dead ;  and  many  were  heard  sighing  for 
deliverance.  Thus  was  begun  that  well-known  revival  which  soon  after 
diffdsed  itself  through  the  surrounding  district. 
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Of  thiB  sennon,  and  its  effects  upon  the  people,  Dr.  Bi]X11B»  who  was 
present  at  the  time,  remarks :  "  His  manner  at  first,  and  throng  nearly 
one  half  of  the  time,  was,  as  usual,  cahn,  deliberate,  measured;  nor 
did  he,  I  think,  greatly  diverge  either  in  words  or  in  sequence  of  thought, 
from  the  line  of  the  written  discourse ;  hut  there  was  about  him,  through- 
out, an  awfiil  solemnity,  as  if  his  soul  was  overshadowed  by  the  very 
presence  of  Him  in  whose  name  he  spoke ;  and  as  he  went  on^  that 
Presence  seemed  more  and  more  to  pass  within  him, — ^to  possess  him,  and 
to  bear  him  along  in  a  current  of  strong  emotion,  which  was  alike  to 
himself  and  to  his  hearers  irresistible.  Appeal  followed  appeal  in  ever- 
increasing  fervour  and  terrible  energy,  till  at  last,  as  he  reached  the 
climax  of  his  argument,  and  vehemently  urged  his  hearers  to  fig^t  the 
battle  that  they  might  win  the  eternal  prize,  the  words  *  no  cross,  no 
crown,*  pealed  from  his  lips,  not  so  much  like  a  sentence  of  ordinazy 

speech,  as  a  shout  in  the  thick^f  battle There  was  in  his  whole  style 

and  manner  at  this  moment,  [he  was  using  the  figure  of  a  foundering 
vessel  and  a  life-boat,]  as  frequently  afterwards  at  similar  times,  a 
dramatic  vividness  and  energy  which  reminded  one  of  what  we  read  of 
[as  having  characterized]  Whitefield;  a  vividness  and  energy,  however, 
which  in  my  brother's  case  was  not  in  any  measure  due  to  a  graphic, 
poetic  fancy,  but  simply  to  an  intense  and  awful  realization  of  eternal 
truths.  As  to  the  scene  itself  which  followed,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
description  than  the  account  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts,  of  which,  both  in  its  immediate  features  and  in  its 
after  results,  and  in  everything  except  the  miraculous  gift  of  tongues,  it 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  exact  counteipart." 

Betuming  to  Dundee,  Bums  soon  witnessed  a  revival  of  religion  there, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  he  had  just  witnessed  at  Kilsyth.  The 
people  had  manifested  signs  of  a  spiritual  quickening  for  some  time,  but  it 
was  not  until  he  resumed  his  work  among  them  that  the  flame  burst 
forth.  St.  Peter's  then  became  the  centre  of  an  influence  which  rapidly 
spread  over  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  For  many  weeks,  meetings 
were  held  every  day ;  crowded  and  awed  assemblies  met  in  the  church 
night  after  night  for  months ;  inquirers  were  so  numerous  that  they 
formed  congregations ;  numberless  prayer-meetings  were^eld— in  private 
rooms,  in  workshops,  in  retired  gardens,  and  in  open  fields.  The  adjacent 
parishes  were  also  moved;  a  spirit  of  serious  inquiry  pervading  the 
whole  of  the  country  for  some  miles  around.  Numbers  travelled  frt>m  a 
distance  to  speak  with  the  preacher;  sometimes  thirty  or  forty  would 
wait  upon  him  at  once ;  and  when  he  was  retiring  from  them  ihey  would 
linger  about  him,  as  if  eager  to  catch  the  faintest  word  of  comfort  and 
hope.  Day  after  day  multitudes  hung  upon  his  lips ;  wherever  he  went, 
there  was  the  living  flame — the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  soften, 
change,  uplift,  and  purify. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BELIEVEB8  ALL  ONE  IN  GHBI8T  JESUS : 

▲M  AJ>DBS88  BBFOBB  THE  COMIITTNIOM. 

[The  foDowmg  Address,  the  truly  oathoHo  spbit  of  whioh  (Mumot  fail 
to  be  reoogxdsed  and  xeeiprooated  by  our  readers,  was  giyen  at  the 
"  United  Gomnionion  serviee/'  held  in  Bmnswick  (Wesleyan-Methodist) 
ehi^l,  Newoastle-iipon-Tyne,  in  eonneotion  with  the  remarkable  revivid 
of  religion  with  which  that  town  has  recently  been  ibvonred.  It  was 
delxrerod  by  a  resident  minister,  the  Bev.  Thomas  W.  Brown»  M.A,  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Ghnrc^,  and  is  forwarded  f6r  our  pages  by 
the  Ber.  Joseph  Bnsh,  the  present  Ohairman  of  the  Newcastle  District. 
The  service  in  Bnmswiok  chapel,  at  which  over  a  thousand  comma- 
nieantB  were  present,  was  one  of  fonr  of  the  same  kind  held  in  the  town 
at  the  sanoA  honr.— En.] 

DsAB  Bbetbbsh, — ^We  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesns ;  for  we  are  aai- 
mated  and  informed  by  the  same  Spirit  of  Life.  There  is  one  Spirit— 
only  one.  It  is  He  who  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  world*  and 
the  creation  of  man,— who  has  been  operating  from  age  to  age  upon  the 
inteEectnal  natore  of  man;  who  was  the  Producer  and  Maintainer  of 
spiritoal  life  in  the  Old  Testament  saints ;  who  breathed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture writers,  so  that  **  He  spske  "  by  them,  and  **  His  word  was  in  their 
tongue ; "  who,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  came  forth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  in  order  to  make  a  full  revelation  of  Christ,  to  subdue  the 
people  under  Him,  and  to  abide  in  the  Church,  that  it  might  be  the 
temple  of  the  living  Qod. 

It  is  that  Spirit— the  same  Spirit— the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  of  God, 
thai  is  now  in  us — abiding  in  us,  working  in  us.  He  maiutaiufl  our  union 
with  Christ  by  strengthening  and  invigorating  our  fedth.  He  is  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication,  impelling  our  hearts  to  pray,  and  making 
intereession  within  us.  He  daily  gives  gracious  help  in  our  work  of 
self-conquest,  so  that  we  become  **  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  His  might.'*  He  kindles  those  bright  hopes  that  cheer  us  in  our 
heavenward  path,  and  fit  us  for  usefulness  in  the  house  of  God. 

Now,  brethren,  whatever  the  variety  of  operation  be,  that  Spirit,  both 
as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  what  He  does,  is  the  only  efficient 
producer  of  grace,  and  promoter  of  gracious  action  in  the  saints.  'What- 
ever the  diversity  of  gifts,  it  is  the  one  Spirit.  All  life,  all  outcome  of 
spiritual  life,  is  the  fruit  of  the  one  Spirit ;  therefore  all  those  in  whom 
this  Spirit  dwells  are  one.  They  must  be  one.  As  the  body  is  one,  and 
hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  body,  being  many,  are 
one  body,  so  also  is  Chrisi— the  Christ — ^the  members  together  with  the 
Head ;  for  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body ;  whether  we  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  and  are  all  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit. 

We  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus ;  for  we  are  under  the  authority  and 
subjeet  to  the  will  of  one  Lord.  There  is  one  Lord— only  one.  It  is 
He  who  was  with  the  Father  in  the  eternal  past,  who  covenanted  to 
save  us»  who  was  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord "  outstretched  in  creation  to 
provide  a  theatre  for  the  administration  of  His  kingdom  of  grace — ^who 
furnished  and  authorized  all  these  cheering  promises  regarding  Him- 
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self,— who  in  the  person  of  David,  a  thonsand  yean  before  the  adTent« 
contemplating  with  delight  His  work  on  earth,  said,  '*  Lo,  I  oome...to  do 
Thy  will,  O  my  God;  yea,  Thy  law  is  within  My  heart" — ^and  who  at 
last  in  the  folness  of  time  "appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  ihe  sacrifice  of 
Himself." 

In  onr  experience  He  is  first  onr  Bavionr  and  then  onr  Lord.  Yes, 
and  when  He  has  brought  ns  to  Himself  we  own  His  sway.  We  now 
acknowledge  Him  to  be  onr  only  Lord.  To  Him  alone  onr  allegiance  is 
dne ;  for  has  He  not  bought  ns  with  His  blood  ?  We  owe  eyerything  to 
Him,  and  therefore  we  are  under  law  to  Him.  Yes,  His  will  is  supreme, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  ascertained ;  and  being  asoertainedt  it  is  to  be 
obeyed.  The  Head  of  every  one  of  us  is  Christ.  **  Lord*  what  wilt 
Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "  *'  The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us ;  because 
we  thus  judge,  that  if  One  died  for  all,  then  were  ail  dead ;  and  that  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto  them* 
selves,  but  unto  Him  which  died  for  them,  and  rose  again." 

Brethren,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  because  we  are  children  ia 
the  one  family  of  our  Father  God.  There  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all 
— only  one.  He  is  our  God  and  Father  because  He  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  lively  hope.  He  hAth  constituted  Himself  our  covenant 
God  in  Christ.  He  is  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our 
Father  in  Him.  He  is  *'  above  "  us  aU,  in  virtue  of  His  supreme  God- 
head ;  He  is  **  through  "  us  all,  in  virtue  of  our  vital  union  to  Christ ; 
He  is  "  in  "  us  all,  in  virtue  of  the  abiding  presence  in  us  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.  Thus  we  reach  the  apex  of  the  pyramid— the  last  link  of  the 
chain  which  connects  the  Church,  the  creature,  with  God  the  Creator. 
And  as  we  step  back  from  Him,  the  Supreme  God,  the  Fountain  of  life 
and  blessing,  to  Christ  our  Lord,  who  has  carried  out  the  eternal  pur- 
pose, and  joined  us  to  Himself  in  faith,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  then 
to  the  Spirit, — God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  animates  every  member  daily 
with  spiritual  life,~we  must  surely  believe  that  we,  who  are  true 
believers,  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  unity  of  God  necessitates  the 
unity  of  tiie  Church. 

Brethren,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  because  we  have  not  merely 
experienced  it  before,  but  now  distinctly  and  clearly  realize  the  uni^ 
of  the  Spirit.  There  is  not  among  us  perfect  intellectual  agreement. 
There  are  very  various  degrees  of  capacity  and  knowledge.  Our  modes 
of  conceiving  and  expressing  the  truth  of  God  are  endlessly  diversified. 
But  for  all  that,  we  are  essentiaUy  one.  We  are  one  in  the  faith,  hold- 
ing fast  the  essential  truths  of  the  Word  of  God ;  ruin  by  the  &I1, 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  are  one  in  love  to  Christ — realizing  and  acknowledging  to  Christ  onr 
indebtedness  to  Him  alone,  saying  with  Peter,  "  Whom  having  not  seen, 
we  love."  And  we  are  one  in  feeling  that  sin  is  our  deadliest  foe ;  and 
though  the  realization  of  this  fact  is  not  equally  vivid  in  all,  yet  we  are 
agreed  in  longing  for  deliverance  **  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit,"  that  we  may  **  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 

Brethren,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Drawn  together  from  various 
quarters,— from  various  ecclesiastical  organizations,— with  various 
belongings,  we  meet  together  under  the  shadow  of  the  CiosSi  at  the 
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table  which  Jeens  halh  QirMid,— under  His  banner  of  love.  Breihrany 
aa  we  sit  together  here  to-night  onr  ohief  thought  ia  of  Hia  love. 
Sorely  on  thia  oeoaaion  the  remembrance  of  the  Ioto  of  Jesus  is  upper- 
most in  oor  hearts.  It  **  passeth  knowledge,*'  but  we  can  feel  it.  The 
eternity  of  it  fills  us  with  awe ;  its  gratuitous  character  humbles  us  in 
the  yeiy  dust ;  the  perseverance  of  it  fills  us  with  wonder ;  the  great- 
ness of  it  overwhelms  us ;  the  patience  of  it  is  passing  strange ;  and 
the  tenderness  of  it  touches  our  hearts. 

Dear  Mends,  the  solemn  ordinance  in  which  we  are  now  about  to 
engage  may  surely  be  regarded  as  the  special  outcome  and  expression  of 
that  love  of  Christ  Is  it  not  ?  We  are  now  sent  back  to  that  upper 
room,  and  what  there  took  place.  O  blessed  Jesus !  His  love  to  us  is 
wondeifoL  And  as  a  star  in  the  clear  portion  of  an  otherwise  cloudy 
aky  seems  more  brilliant  by  reason  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  so  does 
^lai  self-ibrgettmg  love  of  Christ  shine  out  the  more  when  seen  against 
the  background  of  gloom  and  sorrow  that  was  gathering  around  Him. 
Foul  treachery  was  at  work.  One  that  was  wont  to  eat  bread  with  Him 
was  lifting  up  his  heel  against  Him.  He  was  about  to  be  '*  wounded  in 
the  house  of  His  iiiends."  Wicked  men  and  devils  were  about  to  do 
their  worst.  He  was  to  be  cast  into  the  ocean  of  the  Divine  wrath ;  all 
the  waves  of  God's  indignation  were  to  go  over  Him.  Yet  His  love  for 
the  Church  was  so  great  that  even  when  on  the  verge  of  that  awfiol 
sorrow  He  thought  of  her,  and  provided  a  permanent  memoiial  of  Him- 
self by  means  of  which  the  fiedth  and  love  of  His  saints  might  be  quick- 
ened, and  their  hands  strengthened,  in  His  blessed  service. 

"  Love  strong  as  death,  nay,  stronger, 

Love  mightier  than  the  grave, 
Broad  as  the  earth,  and  longer 

Than  ocean's  wildest  wave. 
This  is  the  love  that  sought  ns. 
This  is  the  love  that  bought  us ; 
This  is  the  love  that  brought  ns 

To  gladdest  day  from  saddest  night. 

From  deepest  shame  to  glory  bright. 

From  depths  of  death  to  life's  fair  height. 

From  darkness  to  the  joy  of  light : 
This  is  the  love  that  leadeth 

Us  to  His  table  here ; 
This  is  the  love  that  spreadeth 

For  OS  this  royal  eheer." 

We  are  all  one  in  Jesus.  The  Lord's  Supper  sets  this  forth,  and 
serves  to  ratify  our  league  of  love.  '*  We  being  many  are  one  bread,  and 
one  body;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread."  As  one  says, 
eating  and  drinking  at  one  table  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  most 
significant  mark  of  friendship  and  token  of  mutual  love.  In  instituting 
the  Supper,  the  Lord  adopted  this  natural  and  expressive  sign.  The 
Supper  links  us  together  by  many  powerful  ties.  We  sit  at  one  table, 
as  servants  of  one  Master,  duldren  of  one  Father,  brethren  of  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  members  of  one  body,  fellow-pilgrims,  fellow-heirs, 
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partaken  of  the  same  grace.  Jesiu  callfl  our  feUow-difl^lea  Mantis  and 
brethzen;  does  it  not  then  make  them  yeiy  near  of  km  tons? 

Brethren,  this  gathermg  reminds  one  of  fourteen  Christian  peo^, 
who  met  for  the  same  purpose,  in  an  upper  room  in  Jemsalem  in  1869* 
M'Cheyne  was  there,  and  Drs.  Bonar  and  Keith,  two  oonverted  Jews, 
a  Christiau  from  Nazareth,  brought  to  Christ  by  the  instramentality  of 
an  American  missionary,  and  some  Episoopalian  brethren.  Bonar  says 
emphatically  it  was  a  "  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.** 
Last  year  I  met  one  of  that  party, — ^indeed  the  gentleman  at  whose 
hoose  the  meeting  was  held, — ^who  after  that  long  interval  spoke  of  it 
with  deep  and  tender  feeling.  He  said  it  was  a  scene  ha  should  never 
forget. 

Dear  brethren,  this  is  a  most  blessed  gathering.  I  think  none  of  ns 
will  ever  foiget  it.  It  is  our  common  indebtedness  to  Christ^— our  sense 
of  that— which. has  brought  us  together  now.  Yes,  and  the  nearer  we 
have  severally  got  to  Christ,  the  more  we  shall  realise  our  neaxness  to 
one  another.  0,  brethren  I  it  is  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
grace  of  God,  that  has  brought  about  this  gathering.  Dr;  James 
Hamilton's  homely  but  forcible  figure  has  been  in  a  measure  exemplified 
in  our  midst.  The  little  creatures  in  the  separate  pools  along  the  shore 
could  not  freely  mingle  together  until  the  beach  was  overflowed  by  the 
rising  tide:    So  it  was  with  us  till  this  great  wave  of  blessing  came. 

Now,  we  do  not  merely  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints;  we 
experience  it.  Our  denominational  preferences  are  for  the  moment  ont 
of  view.  We  only  reeognise  one  common  standing  in  Christ,  one  common 
Christian  experience,  one  common  love,  one  common  hope.  0 1  may 
our  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and  with  one  another  be  uncommonly  sweet 
to-night.  "  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another :  for  love  is  of  God ;  and 
every  one  that  lovetk  is  bom  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  **  Behold, 
how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together*'  in  the 
*'  unity  of  the  Spirit.*'  It  is  like  "  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  monn- 
tains  of  Zion :  for  there  " — for  here — "  the  Lord  conmianded  the  blessing, 
even  life  for  evermore." 


THE  LIMITS  OF  KNOWLEDGE: 

A  NOTB  ON   REASON,   FAITH,  AND  THE  BIBLE. 

Subtile  and  insoluble  as  may  be  the  problem.  What  is  liind  ?  thei« 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  power  of  conscious  observation, — in  oUier 
words,  of  its  capability  of  knowing :  and  just  as  every  power  naturally 
tends  to  action,  so  this  one  of  knowing  creates  in  us  a  natural  thirst  for 
knowledge.  We  are  not  here  contending  that  this  power  manifests 
itself  in  an  equal  degree  in  all,  nor  yet  denying  the  possibility  of  Us 
being  deadened  through  neglect,  but  we  simply  assert  the  application 
of  a  general  principle— the  tendency  of  power  to  develop  itself— to  a 
special  phenomenon,  the  power  of  knowing.  Kow,  just  as  in  the  material 
world  it  is  intended  that  harmony  should  be  the  result  of  a  proper 
balancing  of  forces  againet  each  other,  and  as  discord  must  ansae 
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wheneyer  tiiis  balance  is  distnrbed ;  bo  in  the  mental  world.  Should 
the  eqnilibxinm  be  destroyed  by  raising  any  one  fihonlty  to  an  undue 
pre-eminenee  over  the  others,  disoord  and  not  harmony,  evil  and  not 
good,  must  be  the  result.  That  this  power  of  knowing  may  not  be  thus 
abused,  few  who  reflect  on  human  nature  will  yenture  to  deny.  Con- 
tinuing, then,  to  trace  our  analogy,  we  may  remark  that,  as  in  the 
natural  world  the  greater  the  utility  of  a  force,  the  greater  is  the  evil 
which  follows  upon  its  derangement ;  so  in  the  sphere  of  mind :  if  this 
chief  faculty  of  our  understanding  or  reason  be  perverted,  the  mischief 
will  be  proportionate  in  extent  to  its  importance,  and  the  result  a  mental 
and  moral  discord  of  a  most  serious,  and  even  fatal,  character.  Such 
then  being  the  case,  the  regulation  of  this  power  must  be  a  matter  of 
supreme  concern  to  us ;  as  Locke  observes,  "  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  service  to  us  to  know  how  far  our  faculties  can  reach,  that  so  we 
might  not  go  about  to  fathom  where  our  line  is  too  short ;  to  know 
what  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  inquiries  and  understanding, 
and  where  it  is  we  ought  to  stop  and  launch  out  no  further  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselves  or  our  labour."  In  considering  therefore  for  a  little  the 
proper  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  let  us  ask  ourselves  in  the  first 
place  the  question.  What  is  knowledge  9 

If  we  carefully  analyze  any  act  of  knowing,  we  shall  find  that  it 
necessarily  implies  two  things,  first,  a  mind  that  knows,  and,  secondly,  an 
object  known.  The  mere  existence  however  of  a  thinking  mind  and 
that  of  a  possible  object  of  thought  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  an 
act  of  knowing.  If  we  are  to  be  [cognizant  of  any  material  object,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  operation  of 
some  one  or  more  of  our  faculties,  as,  say,  that  of  vision ;  in  other 
terms,  there  must  be  the  possibility  of  a  relation  subsisting  between  us 
and  the  object  which  we  are  to  know :  and  lastly,  to  an  act  of  know- 
ing it  is  further  necessary  that  I,  the  thinking  being,  be  conscious  of 
this  relation.  Thus  knowledge  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  consdous- 
nen  of  a  relation  subsisting  between  a  mind  knowing  and  an  object 
known. 

Let  us  now  further  consider  the  signification  of  this  word  "  relation  " 
in  which  as  we  have  seen  knowledge  [consists.  In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  knowing  of  a  relation  by  no  means  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  related.  Besuming  our  former  illustration,  the 
laet  of  my  perceiving  a  material  object  does  not  tell  me  what  mind  is, 
nor  does  it  tell  me  what  matter  is ;  both  problems  are  as  unsolved  after, 
as  before  the  act  of  knowing :  all  that  my  knowledge  amounts  to  is,  that  a 
certain  substance  called  matter,  affects  in  a  certain  manner  another  sub- 
stance called  mind.  We  know  nothing  of  essences ;  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
what  things  are  in  themselves.  Here  also  is  the  saying  true,  '*  If  any 
man  think  that  he  knoweth  anything,  he  knoweth  nothing  yet  as 
he  ought  to  know.'*  Secondly,  knowledge  being  thus  confined  to 
a  perception  of  relations,  and  this  perception  being  only  possible  as  the 
result  of  comparison,  it  follows,  of  coxurse,  that  the  accuracy  and  extent 
of  our  knowledge  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  we 
conduct  ibis  process  of  comparing.  And  as  comparison  or  contrast — 
for  we  use  the  words  indiscriminately— depends  on  tl^  ,li9lyQl4iy^itet 
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namely,  the  existenoe  of  comparable  objects,  it  resnlts  iliat  our  know- 
ledge most  be  limited  by  the  extent  of  this  element  of  diversity ;  in 
other  words,  where  diversity  is  not,  knowledge  cannot  be.  For  example, 
our  knowledge  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  is  only  obtained  by 
comparing  it  with  other  bodies  which  are  rigid;  of  its  transparency, 
by  comparing  it  with  other  bodies  which  are  opaque :  if  all  bodies  were 
elastic  and  transparent,  we  could  not  possibly  have  any  idea  of  the 
terms  "elasticity"  and  "rigidity,"  "transparency"  and  "opacity." 
Now,  this  very  necetnty  of  diversity  to  the  existence  of  knowledge  is 
itself  suggest^e  of  limitation. 

When  we  institute  a  comparison  it  is  necessary  that  the  diverse  objects 
which  we  would  compare  should  be  represented  to  our  minds, — ^that  they 
should  be  pictured  on  the  retina  of  imagination;  but  co-existence  implies 
limitation ;  and  if  our  knowledge  is  perfect  in  proportion  to  the  multi- 
plicity and  minuteness  of  these  comparisons,  it  is  evident  that  with  us 
knowledge  must  only  be  of  the  finite ;  that  the  larger  the  objects  we 
compare,  the  less  complete  must  be  our  knowledge  of  them. 

The  finite  nature  of  our  knowledge  may  be  further  seen  if  we  consider 
the  laws  under  whieh  the  operation  of  thinMng  is  possible.  These  are, 
in  all,  four.  The  first  is,  that  every  object  of  thought,  whether  mental 
or  material,  must  be  conceived  as  existing  in  time.  We  cannot  form  a 
conception  of  anything  as  existing  out  of  time :  we  can  form  no  idea  of 
what  etemity,  or  eternal  existence,  is.  We  may  in  thought  add  cycle 
upon  cycle  to  time  past  and  future,  and  to  each  period  of  this  immense 
duration  add  all  that  we  can  indicate  by  the  word  "  more,"  but  in  doing 
80  we  have  not  transcended  the  bounds  of  time, — ^we  have  not  attained 
to  an  idea  of  etemity.  Nay,  we  have  in  our  conception  itself  an 
element  which  bears  distinct  marks  of  finitude,  and  which,  therefore, 
renders  it  impossible  that  our  idea  can  be  an  adequate  representation  of 
eternity.  For  what  we  conceive  is,  a  sequence  of  moments  in  which 
each  succeeds,  and  therefore  adds  to,  the  sum  of  preceding  moments  ; 
and  we  know  that  of  no  one  portion  of  etemity— if  we  may  so  speak — 
can  it  be  said  that  it  represents  a  greater  amount  of  time  past  than  any 
other  part.  Indeed,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  sum  of  any 
number  of  finites  would  ever  constitute  an  infinite ;  for  the  very  idea  of 
infinity  implies  indivisibility :  and  thus,  for  as  much  as  every  thing  we 
conceive,  know,  or  comprehend,  can  only  be  conceived  or  thought  of  as 
having  an  existence  in  time,  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  of  the  finite. 

But  again,  everything  we  conceive  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  as 
having  a  cause ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  to  emancipate  our  minds  from 
this  law  as  from  the  preceding  one.  Of  a  phenomenon  which  has  not 
a  cause  we  can  form  no  conception ;  neither  can  we  form  a  conception  of  a 
cause  which  is  not  in  itself  an  effect.  But  the  veiy  conception  of  cause 
too  is  finite ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  bound  by  this  law,  every  object 
we  conceive  is  limited,  on  the  one  hand,  by  its  effect,  and  on  the  other, 
by  its  cause. 

The  third  law  by  which  our  thinking  is  regulated  has  been  called  that 
of  personality.  When  we  try  to  conceive  any  mental  act,  as,  for 
instance,  a  thought,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  it  as  that  of  a  person, 
becauBo  the  only  conception  we  can  form  of  mind  is  to  be  had  from  the 
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obMrvation  of  our  own*  But  if  this  be  so,  our  only  conception  of  mind 
too  mnst  be  finite ;  fbr  Jpersonality,  to  ns,  consists  in  the  oo-ezistence  of 
three  distinct  enerj^es,— intelligence,  feeling  or  affection,  and  power  or 
will ;  and  as  made  up  of  these  three  parts — three  finites— onr  conception 
of  mind  itself  mnst  be  that  of  a  finite  whole. 

The  fonrth  law  to  which  we  wonld  now  refer  is,  that  we  can  think  of 
magnitudes  only  as  existing  in  space.  We  cannot  image  to  onr  minds  a 
circle  as  large  as  space,  as  encircling  it ;  for  in  our  largest  conceptions 
there  still  remains  the  consciousness  of  "a  beyond,"  and  hence,  as 
limited  by  this  "  beyond,"  onr  grandest  conceptions  of  magnitudes  are 
finite. 

But  having  thus  cursorily  examined  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
Imowledge,  let  us,  before  leaving  the  question,  complete  our  but  imper- 
fect answer  by  asking  ourselves,  further,  What  tiien  are  the  proper  objects 
of  knowledge  ?  "  We  are  sent  into  the  world,"  says  Locke,  "  with 
ihofle  'faculties  which  are  fit  to  obtain  knowledge,  and  knowledge  suffl' 
eient,  if  we  will  but  confine  it  within  those  purposes,  and  direct  it  io 
those  ends,  which  the  constitution  of  our  nature  and  the  circumstances 
of  our  being  point  out  to  us."  We  have  seen  that  knowledge  is  possible 
only  of  the  finite  ;  and  therefore  in  the  consideration  of  the  finite  must 
lie  the  proper  sphere  of  our  intellectual  activity ;  as  has  been  correctly 
said,  '*  The  finite  objects  which  reason  can  clearly  and  distinctly  con- 
ceive, are  her  lawful  empire  and  her  true  glory.  The  countless  pheno* 
mena  of  the  visible  world ;  the  unseen  things  which  lie  in  the  depths  of 
the  human  soul;~these  are  given  into  her  hand,  and  over  them  she  may 
reign  in  unquestioned  dominion." 

And  now,  having  terminated  the  consideration  of  knowledge  in 
general,  a  problem  which  it  was  necessary  to  entertain  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  its  limits,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  boundary  line  as  given  in  the  laws  to  which  we  have  just 
adverted. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  although  knowledge — and  this  word  we  use 
in  its  stricter  signification  of  comprehension — ^is  only  of  the  finite,  this 
very  fact  necessitates  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  something  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  finite ;  for  what  we  conceive  as  bounded,  must  be  bounded 
by  something,  and  the  only  ultimate  conceivable  boundary  or  limit  of 
the  finite,  is  the  Infinite.  For  example,  in  regard  to  duration,  as  before 
instanced,  although  the  mind  can  only  think  of  time  as  a  succession  of 
finite  parts,  and  is  unable  to  conceive  a  point  when  this  succession  com- 
menced,— a  point  when  time  began  to  be, — so  that  in  attempting  to 
realize  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  eternity,  there  is  a  tendency  to  do  so  by 
conceiving  an  infinite  succession  of  finite  parts ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  reason 
shows  us  the  folly  of  attempting  to  construct  such  an  Infinite,  we  are 
compelled  to  accept,  as  the  only  solution  of  our  difficulties,  the  only 
resting-place  for  eur  thoughts,  the  existence  of  that  which  we  cannot 
fiftthom,*— to  believe  that  the  finite  is  bounded  by  the  Infinite.  Again,  the 
same  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series,  and  a  similar  necessity  by  which 
the  mind  ia  unable  to  conceive  an  end  of  the  causal  chain,  compels  us 
to  beHeve  in  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  Cause ;  and  if  we  further  take 
into  aocotmt  our  conceptions  of  magnitude,  we  shall  find  there  too  a 
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nmilAr  resnli  as  the  effect  of  a  siinilar  cause.  As  we  have  before  said, 
however  we  may  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  space,  it  is  evident  that  the 
moment  we  try  to  realize  this  conception,  to  picture  it  to  our  minds,  we 
most  conceive  it  as  bonnded,  and  this  bonndary  most  distinctly  inti- 
mates the  existence  of  the  nnfathomed  beyond. 

Thus  are  we  compelled  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Canse.  The  existence  of  time  compels  us  to  believe  in  eternity ; 
of  finite  magnitades  in  infinite  space ;  of  finite  canses  in  an  Infinite 
Canse ;  and  these  three  conceptions  we  are  compelled  to  unite  in  one, 
for  the  reason  that  a  cause,  to  be  infinite,  must  be  eternal ;  inasmuch 
as,  if  not,  it  must  itself  be  an  effect, — a  creation  of  that  which  preceded 
it  in  tune, — and  therefore  finite.  Then  too  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
conceive  an  Infinite  Cause  as  bounded  in  space ;  for  if  so  bounded,  we 
must  again  look  to  a  higher  cause  as  having  prescribed  those  limits,  and 
this  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Cause.  Lastly, 
with  reference  to  this  point,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  are  also  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  this  First  Cause  of  all  things  is  a  Pebson,  is 
possessed  of  intelligence  and  will ;  indeed,  the  very  idea  of  a  First  Cause 
implies  these  attributes,  and  the  fatalists'  idea  of  a  necessary — necetH- 
tated — First  Cause  is  inconceivable  and  absurd. 

But  while  we  are  thus  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  as  a  fact  the 
existence  of  the  Infinite,  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  Infinite,  as  such, 
cannot  be  comprehended  or  fathomed  by  us.  We  know  that  an  Infinite 
exists,  but  we  are  unable  to  conceive  Jiow,  As  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
"  That  God  is  everywhere  I  know ;  that  He  is  wholly  everywhere  I 
know ;  but  the  how  I  know  not :  that  He  is  without  beginning,  ungene- 
rated  and  eternal,  I  know;  but  the  how  I  know  not."  So  Cyprian: 
**  We  cannot  see  Him ;  He  is  too  bright  for  our  vision ;  we  cannot  reach 
Him,  He  is  too  pure  for  our  touch ;  we  cannot  scan  Him,  He  is  too 
great  for  our  intelligence ;  and  therefore  we  but  think  worthily  of  Him 
when  we  own  Him  to  be  beyond  our  thought."  But  Scripture  itself 
speaks  dearest  on  this  point  when  Job  asks  the  question,  **  Canst  thoa 
by  searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion? '*  and  St.  Paul  answers  it,  concluding  his  argument  on  the  variotui 
dispensations  of  providence,  by  exclaiming, "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ?  how  unsearchable  are  His  judg- 
ments, and  His  ways  past  finding  out ! "  In  the  consideration  therefore 
of  the  Infinite  do  we  find  the  lindt  and  boundary  of  our  finite  powers  ; 
and,  if  impelled  by  curioBity,  we  dare  attempt  to  track  that  boundless 
expanse,  our  unequal  faculties  themselves  seem  to  warn  us  of  the  forbidden 
ground  on  which  we  seek  to  tread :  in  them  He  who  gave  them  says, 
«<  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further:  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed." 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  advert  for  a  few  moments  to  the  effects 
of  transgressing  these  bounds,  tending  as  it  may  to  establish  the  more 
firmly  the  line  of  demarcation  just  drawn :  and  in  doing  so  we  may 
note  first,  the  general  consequences  involved  in  this  transgression; 
and  secondly,  the  actual  forms  it  has  assumed.  *'  Dangerous  it  were," 
says  Hooker,  **  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man  to  wade  fcur  into  the  doings 
of  the  Most  High ;  whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make 
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mantion  of  Bib  namot  yet  our  Bonndest  knowledge  is  to  know  that  we 
know  Him  not  as  indeed  He  is,  neither  can  know  Him ;  and  onr  safest 
ek>qxienee  eoncerning  Hmi  is  onr  silence,  when  we  confess  without 
eonfesflion  that  His  gloiy  is  inexplicable,  His  greatness  above  our 
capacity  and  reach."  The  truth  of  this  is  at  once  seen  if  we  but  glance 
at  the  results  which  must  follow  from  our  attemptmg  to  reason  where 
it  is  incompetent  to  us  to  reason.  No  sooner  do  we  cross  the  limits  than 
we  find  presented  to  us  for  solution  the  problem,  '*  How  can  an  Infinite 
Being  co-exist  with  finite  beings  ?"  Our  now  misdirected  reason  tells 
us  this  oannot  be,  and  it  is  argued  thus :  "  Since  the  idea  of  Infinite 
includes  evezything,  it  must  include  the  finite  also ;  and  therefore  the 
finite  is  but  a  part  of  the  Infinite,  the  world  is  itse^  Divine,  and  man 
Idmaelf  but  a  part  of  the  Deity."  This  is  Pantheism.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  argued  from  the  side  of  the  finite,  and  taking  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  personal  existence  as  the  standard  of  appeal,  we 
mi^t  say,  *'  That  the  finite  exists  is  a  matter  of  consciousness ;  that  the 
Tn finite  and  finite  cannot  co-exist  is  a  deduction  of  reason ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  Infinite  Being :  the  world  is  the  product  of  a  succession  of 
eternal  causes,  bound  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity,  for  there  is  no 
God."  This  is  Atheism.  But  these  theories,  equally  unreasonable, 
mutually  annihilate  each  other.  In  fact.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  aptly 
desenbed  the  results  of  this  "rationalism,"  as  it  is  most  improperly  and 
unjustly  called,  in  one  line :  "  And  naught  is  everything,  and  everything 
is  nau^t."  It  were  needless  to  trace  this  argxmient  fiirther,  if  these  specu- 
lations were  always  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  results.  But,  while 
starting  fiK>m  the  ground  we  have  just  indicated,  namely,  that  man's  sphere 
of  knowledge  is  unbounded,  men  are  now-a-days  to  be  found  who  disdain 
not  to  put  on  the  doak  of  religion,  to  stop  at  half-way  houses,  andt 
clothing  their  doctrines  with  the  garb  of  Scripture  language,  claim  to  be 
recognised  as  members  of  the  Chzistian  Church.  '*  While  philosophy," 
says  Dr.  Mansel,  "speaks  nothing  but  the  language  of  Christianity,  we 
may  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  two  are  really  one ;  that  our  own 
speculations  are  but  leading  us  to  Christ  by  another  and  more  excellent 
way : "  he  adds,  *'  Many  a  young  aspirant  after  a  philosophical  faith 
tnuts  himself  to  the  trackless  ocean  of  rationalism  in  the  spirit  of  the  too 
confident  Apostle :  '  Lord,  bid  me  come  unto  Thee  on  the  water.'  And 
for  a  while  he  knows  not  how  deep  he  sinks ;  till  the  treacherous  surface 
on  which  he  treads  is  yielding  on  every  side,  and  the  dark  abyss  of  utter 
unbelief  is  yawning  to  swallow  him  up." 

Of  the  almost  innumerable  schemes  which,  forgetting  the  little  compass 
of  man's  mind,  pretend  to  a  wisdom  "  above  that  which  is  written,"  it 
win  be  sufilcient  to  direct  attention  to  a  very  few :  by  showing  the  fitness 
of  our  argument  in  one  or  two  cases,  its  universal  applicability  will  be 
seen.  It  may  be  well  in  the  first  place  however  to  note  the  two  forms 
which  this  pretended  wisdom  aBsnmes.  The  one  seeks  to  bring  that' 
which  the  Bible  has  placed  in  the  province  of  faith,  within  the  province 
of  reason ;  the  other  to  establish  the  paramount  authority  of  reason  by 
Ignoring  laith  altogether.  The  one  degrades  reason  to  the  position  of  a 
slave ;  the  other  exalts  her  to  that  of  a  God.  By  the  former  men  seek 
to  demonstrate  the  indemonstrable  in  Scripture ;  those  who  embrace  it 
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iliat  eyeiy  demand  upon  a  GhxiBiiaa'B  iiuth  mfty  be  pfoved,  to  a 
demoDfliraiioD,  by  reason.  Tbey  ttnu  pretend  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  Divine  attribiiteg,  and  the  manner  in  whieh  they  are  exerted ;  to 
explain  by  reason  the  mystery  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  many  other?.  Perhaps  some  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
effects  of  this  species  of  doctrine,  whose  error  lies  in  supposing  the 
proTinees  of  reason  and  faith  to  be  oo-extensiTe,  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
doctrinal  controversies  which  rent  the  early  Christian  Chorch.  Bnt 
these  speculations,  however  erroneous,  are  far  from  being  so  pemicioas 
in  their  conseqnences  as  those  which  assert  reason  to  be  the  paramount 
principle  of  our  nature.  Unlike  those  whom  we  have  just  considered, 
who  seek  to  make  reason  prove  the  truth  of  every  Scriptural  doctriue, 
those  who  embrace  these  latter  speculations  pretend  to  believe- nothing 
save  that  which  is  capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  and  they 
only  accept  Scriptural  doctrines  so  far  as  they  are  deemed  capable  of 
standing  this  test :  it  may  consequently  be  well  to  consider  somewhat 
more  closely  this  side  of  the  question. 

There  are  men,  then,  who  tell  us  that  prayer  is  a  meaningless  service. 
That  God,  as  being  all-wise,  cannot  be  supposed  to  deviate  from  His 
arrangements  at  the  solicitation  of  His  creatures*  Their  argument,  as 
they  express  it,  is,  **  If  the  purposes  of  Gk>d  were  not  wise,  they  would 
not  be  formed ;  if  wise,  they  cannot  be  changed,  for  then  they  would 
become  unwise."  Now,  if  in  our  survey  of  human  knowledge  we  have 
established  the  fact  of  its  limitation  and  finitude,  this  doctrine  stands  in 
need  of  no  argumentative  refutation,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  that  which 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  finite.  But  we  may  just  add  that,  if  finite 
reason  be  competent  thus  to  judge  of  the  relation  which  should  rabsiBt 
between  Infinite  Wisdom  and  His  creatures,  surely  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  this  same  reason  should  explain  to  us  how  a  relation  can 
subsist  at  all ;  for  we  must  certainly  be  able  to  establish  the  fsct  of  the 
existence  of  a  relation,  before  we  presume  to  explain  the  manner  of  its 
operation.  We  ask  these  parties  therefore  to  solve  that  problem  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Beason,  if  she  does  not  confess  her  ignorance, 
can  give  but  one  of  two  answers,  each  of  which  contradicts  the  other,  and 
both  of  which  are  equally  subversive  of  the  very  propositions  they  seek 
to  establish :  if  by  their  wisdom  they  can  unloose  that  Gordian  knot 
which  till  now  has  defied  the  mightiest  efforts  of  intellect,  then  indeed 
we  may  admit  the  validity  of  their  speculations,  and  descend  to  the 
sphere  of  argumentation.  But,  till  then,  it  seems  we  best  consult  oar 
interests  when,  without  daring  to  tread  on  forbidden  ground,  our  faith 
finds  expression  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  0  Thou  that  heareet 
prayer,  xmto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come." 

There  are  also  those  who  come  forward  and  tell  us  that  the  Bible  must 
at  least  in  part,  be  false,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  God  as  unjust ;  and 
in  proof  of  their  assertion  they  point  us  to  God*8  command  as  to  Uie 
destruction  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  to  sundry  similar  izgunctions  in  Scrip- 
ture, which,  they  say,  being  what  we  should  call  harsh  and  cruel  and 
uigust,  were  man  the  agent,  must  be  so  in  God,  after  whose  image  man 
is  made,  and  from  whom  man's  moral  nature  comes.  In  answer  to  all 
this,  however,  we  may  well  reply  that  it  is  but  another  instance  of  finite 
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pnsnmptiQn ;  vbieh  dares  to  jndgo  of  a  soheme  of  whose  vastness  it 
cannot  possibly  haye  an  idea,  and  of  the  Author  of  that  scheme,  who  is 
Infinite,  from  the  small,  the  infinitesimal  fragment  of  it  which  reason 
can  comprehend.  **  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  His  ways :  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  Hmil  ** 

Bat  by  far  the  greater  nnmber  of  these  nnlawftil  speonlations  are 
directed  against  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  the  world 
by  JesoB  Ghrist.  There  are  those  who  insist,  in  reference  to  this  dis- 
tinetiTe  tenet  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  not  consonant  with  God*s  good* 
nesB  that  the  innocent  shonld  suffer  for  the  guilty;  that  it  is  repngnant 
to  reason  to  suppose  that  sin  shonld  be  atoned  for  by  sacrifice,  or  that 
the  Divine  oonld  possibly  assmne  the  form  of  the  hnman ;  advancing 
many  other  ai^ro^x^ents,  to  the  same  effect,  which  it  wonld  serve  no  good 
porpose  to  mention,  since  one  answer  is  applicable  to  all.  The  real 
difficulty  of  reason  is  neither  the  injnstioe  nor  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  doctrine,  for  to  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  she  has  not  reached,  but  the 
impoBsibilLty  of  solving  that  primary  problem  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
adverted,  namely,  the  problem  of  conceiving  how  Gk>d  acts  at  aU* 
The  reverend  Prelate,  the  author  of  the  '*  Analogy  of  Beligion,*'  in  con* 
sidering  these  schemes  seems  to  leave  lor  a  moment  his  usually  cahn 
and  unimpassioned  style,  and,  as  if  the  very  thought  of  such  impious 
arrogance  had  overpowered  him,  says :  "  Let  reason  be  kept  to ;  and,  if 
any  part  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
Christ  can  be  shown  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the 
name  of  God,  be  given  up ;  but  let  not  such  poor  creatures  as  we  go  on 
objecting  against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  or 
usefnlness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  reasoning."  As  to  the  various 
grades  of  that  so-called  Spiritualism,  from  those  which  pretend  to  cleanse 
tiie  Saered  Page  from  its  earthly  material  and  to  distil  the  pure  spiritual 
truth,  to  the  theories  of  those  more  advanced  doctors  who  tell  us  **a 
book-revelation  is  unnecessary  and  impossible,''  the  same  answer  is 
appUeable,  inasmuch  as  all  such  systems  can  only  exist  on  the  double 
supposition  that  reason  can  comprehend  plans  which  are  infinite,  and 
among  these  decide  which  is  best ;  a  project  for  which,  considering  only 
the  time  necessary  for  its  accomplishment,  three*soore  years  and  ten 
seem  strangely  insufficient. 

Having  so  far  accomplished  our  task,  by  tracing  the  bounds  of  know- 
ledge, and  marking  the  results  which  follow  from  their  being  unheeded, 
it  still  remains  cursorily  to  glance  at  the  cause  of  this  transgression. 
This  appears  to  be  a  mis-calculation  of  our  powers— a  mis-apprehension 
of  the  relative  spheres  of  Beason  and  Faith ;  either  from  supposing 
the  incompatibility  of  their  co-existence,  or  that  their  provinces  are  co« 
extensive.  With  reHarenoe  to  the  former  of  these  preeumptionsy  however» 
as  Bishop  Berkeley  remarks,  *'  The  objections  made  to  fiiith  are  by  no 
means  an  efifoct  of  knowledge,  but  proceed  rather  from  an  ignorance  of 
what  knowledge  is ; "  and  if  we  consider  man  as  a  whole,  and  take  into 
aeeount  his  moral  nature,  there  seem  wise  reasons  why  our  knowledge 
should  be  thus  limited,  beneficent  ends  to  be  answered  by  the  exercise 
of  faith.  **  There  is  no  manner  of  absurdity,'*  says  Bishop  Butler,  '*  in 
supposing  a  vefl  on  purpose  drawn  over  some  scenes  of  infinite  power, 
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Midom,  and  goodness,  the  sight  of  which  somo  xmf  w  olhsv  wi^ 
strike  TU  too  strongly ;  or  tiiat  better  ends  ue  designed  and  senrad  by 
their  being  ooneealed,  than  could  be  by  their  being  exposed  lo  onr  know- 
ledge." That  such  an  aimngement  constitates  a  trial  is  trae ;  but,  aa 
the  same  author  observes  in  another  part  of  his  works,  **  There  aeetna 
no  possible  reason  to  be  given  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral 
probation  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  onr  nnderstanding  upon  tha 
snljjeot  of  religion  as  we  are  with  regard  to  onr  behaviomr  in  common 

affiurs So  that  the  very  same  aceonnt  istobegivan,  whytfaeevidenee 

of  religion  should  be  left  in  each  a  manner  as  to  require  in  some  an 
attentive,  solieitoos,  perhaps  painfhl,  exerdse  of  their  nnderstanding 
about  it ;  as  why  others  should  be  placed  in  such  droamstanoes,  as  that 
the  practice  of  its  common  duties,  after  a  ftiU  convictton  of  ^e  tmyi 
of  it,  should  require  attention,  solicitude,  and  pains." 

"With  reference  to  those  who  pretend  that  they  can  find  a  reason  for 
everythiog  nanrated  in  Scripture ;  who  suppose  ihat  they  may  soItb 
every  mystery  to  be  found  there ;  it  is  evident  that  they,  too,  forget  the 
purposes  of  probation,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  For  fidih  must 
cease  to  be  such  when  we  can  prove  to  a  demonstration  its  object.  Besides, 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  attempt  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

The  mutual  relation  of  these  two  powers  of  our  natore,  Beason  and 
Faith,  Dr.  Rogers  hasbeautifiilly  allegoriaed  in  one  of  his  Essays.  **  Wa 
should  represent  them,"  he  says,  "  as  twin-bom :  the  one,  in  form  and 
features  the  image  of  manly  beauty ;  the  other,  of  feminine  grace  and 
gentleness ;— but  to  each  of  whom,  alas  1  is  allotted  a  sad  privation. 
While  the  bright  eyes  of  Beason  are  full  of  piercing  and  restless  intelli- 
gence, his  ear  is  closed  to  sound ;  and  while  Faith  has  an  ear  of  exqui- 
site delicacy,  on  her  sightless  orbs,  as  she  lifts  them  towards  heaven, 
the  sunbeam  plays  in  vain.  Hand  in  hand  the  brother  and  sister,  in 
all  mutual  love,  pursue  their  way  through  a  world  on  which,  like  ouzb, 
day  breakr  and  night  faUs  alternate :  by  day  the  eyes  of  Beason  are  tha 
guide  of  Fsith,  and  by  night  the  ear  of  Faith  is  the  guide  of  Beason. 
As  is  wont  with  tiiose  who  laboxur  under  these  privations  respeotival^y 
Beason  is  apt  to  be  eager,  impetuous,  impatient  of  that  instruction  whiisfa 
his  infirmity  will  not  permit  him  readily  to  apprehend ;  while  Faith, 
gentle  and  docile,  is  ever  willing  to  listen  to  the  voice  by  iduch  alone 
truth  and  wisdom  can  effectually  reach  her." 

Upon  the  whole  review  of  this  subject  we  may  see  how  irrational 
must  be  the  attempt  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  '*  as  gods  "  in  knowledge^ 
how  short-sli^ited  the  wisdom  which  directs  their  pfocedure.  VmuHnff 
by  the  Bible  as  unworthy  of  credence  when  judged  by  the  rules  of  a 
'*  philosophical  oritieiBm,"^whioh,  if  applied  untversally,  must  pro- 
nounce every  existing  record  of  events  beyond  the  allotted  term  of  indi- 
vidual life  false,— they  buOd  upon  a  mere  chaotic  vaooity  a  stmotara 
dark,  inextricable,  and  confused  as  the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  By 
such  means,  through  the  agency  of  this  philosophy, — *'  Positivism,** 
"  Materialism,"  **  Determinism,"— whose  obsomity  and  n^tidsm  are 
in  violent  contrast  with  "Heaven's  easy,  artless,  uneaenmbered  plan,** 
do  they  expect  to  reform  the  world. 

From  our  survey  of  the  limits  of  knowledge  we  may  leam,  in  oon* 
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efaiflion,  ihe  weaJmesB  of  man.  Weak  he  is,  in  that  the  BHiallest  par- 
ticle of  matter  preeenta  to  him  difficnltiefl  insuperable ;  weak,  in  that  in 
every  path  he  treads  he  finds  himself  trammelled  even  in  the  considera- 
tion of  finite  iorms ;  weak,  in  that  his  feeble  mind  cannot  eomprehend 
the  idea  of  infiniliide, — ^as  is  shown  by  the  baseless  &bxics  which  human 
vsason,  forgetfiil  of  its  impotence,  constantly  seeks  to  rear  on  its  notions  of 
it.  But  while  ffaos  weak,  man  has  had  placed  in  his  hands  a  Book,  of  the 
troth  of  which  he  may  be  assured  by  evidences  external  and  internal ;  and 
tins  not  as  the  result  of  ftttQe  speculations  on  subjects  beyond  his  ken, 
but  by  tiie  proper  use  of  his  fiunilties  within  their  proper  sphere.  The 
contents  of  this  Book  shed  light  upon  the  darkness  which  reason  seems 
but  to  reveal,  and  instruct  us  in  matters  which  our  fieumlties,  of  them- 
selves, could  never  reach.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  this  light  is  that  of 
Benrelation,  and  not  of  reason,  it  behoves  reason  not  to  tamper  with  it. 

The  Bible,  as  containing  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite,  must  contain  the 
nnfiathomable ;  it  must  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  whole,  or  rejected  as 
a  whole.  If  njected,  the  only  consistent  resting-place  appears  to  be  that 
unattainable  ideal— absolute  scepticism ;  and  this  not  only  firom  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  attested  by  evidence  superior  to  that  which  is  afforded 
us  in  the  common  afiEurs  of  life,  and  that  therefore  its  rejection  implies 
a  i«!Jeeiion  of  these ;  but  chiefly  firom  the  insoluble  riddle,  which,  as  we 
have  seen*  our  own  existence  must  then  present  to  us.  We  must  then 
sskinvain« 

*'  What  am  I,  whence  prodaoed,  and  for  what  end  ? 
Whence  drew  I  being,  to  what  period  tend  ? 
Am  I  th'  abaadon'd  orphan  of  blind  chance, 
Dropped  by  wild*atoms  in  disordered  danoe  ? 
Or,  from  an  endless  chain  of  causes  wrought, 
And,  of  unthinking  substance,  bom  with  thought  ?  " 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Book  be  accepted,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a 
whole.  Human,  finite  knowledge  can  never  hope  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  contents  of  such  a  Bevelation.  True,  the  light  which  it  gives  xis  is 
but  partial ;  but  its  fiiintness  is  necessary  to  a  state  of  trial,  necessary 
to  the  exercise  of  faith.  '*  There  is,*'  says  Pascal,  "  sufElcient  light  for 
those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see,  and  darkness  enough  to  confound 
those  of  an  opposite  disposition.''  This  element  of  mystery,  however, 
meets  us  wherever  we  turn ;  so  that  our  whole  review  of  human  know- 
kdge  mmy  he  summed  up  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, "  Now  we  see  througjh 
a  glass,  darkly."  But,  honestly  using  the  light  possessed  by  us,  we  have 
a  hope  afforded  that  the  mists  which  now  surround  us  in  this  our 
earthly  eondition  will  yet  be  cleared  away ;  and  that,  in  the  brightness 
of  that  City  which  hath  ''  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it,"  we  '*  shall  know  even  as  also  we  are  known." 

2k. 
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The  Holy  CtUhoUe  Chwroh^  the 
Comnmnian  of  Saints,  Being  the 
Foti/rth  Lecture  on  the  Foundation 
of  the  late  John  Femley,  Esq, 
With  Notea^  cmd  Essays  on  the  His- 
iory  of  Christum  FeUowshipt  and 
the  Origin  of  the  "  High  Church'' 
a/nd  ^^  Broad  Chwrch"  Theories. 
By  the  Bev,  Benjamin  Chregory. 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office.  1878. 
— The  Discourse  of  Mr.  Gregoiy  at 
the  late  Newcastle  Conference,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Church,  was 
listened  to  with  deep  interest  by  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience,  and 
was  justly  oharapterized  by  the 
Conference  as  distinguished  by 
**  research,  originality,  vigour,  and 
adaptation  to  our  own  times."  That 
Discourse  is  now  expanded  into  a 
Tolnme  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
presented  to  the  Methodist  Con- 
nexion and  to  the  world,  as  a 
treatise  on  the  essential  features  of 
the  Church  of  Gk>d,  the  purposes 
for  which  it  exists,  and  the  future 
which  awaits  it. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Lecture  is, 
that  it  is  based  on  a  comprehensive 
passage  of  St.  Paul*s  writings, 
(Ephes.  iv.  4-8,  11-17,)  and  that 
the  Lecturer,  in  almost  every  part, 
adheres  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  Church  is  regarded  in 
that  passage,  and  to  the  beautiful 
and  instructive  imagery  by  which 
its  constitution  and  functions  are 
illustrated.  Mr.  Gregory  judges 
rightly  when  he  admits  that  ^bis 
**  blending  of  lecture  with  exposi- 
tion "  has  induced  *'  a  certain  want 
of  artistic  compactness  in  some 
parts  of  the  Lecture;"  and  we 
question  whether  many  readers 
would  have  been  able  to  trace,  or 


at  least  to  remember,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  topics 
treated  of, — ^to  nxark  the  continuity 
of  thought,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pends in  a  treatise  of  this  kind, — 
without  the  aid  of  the  "  Analyna  " 
which  he  has  judiciously  prefixed. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Ziccture  is 
to  set  forth  the  Divine  ideal  of  the 
Church,  as  it  is  presented  by  Chri^i 
and  His  Apostles.  The  first  position 
of  the  Lecturer  is,  that "  the  Church 
is  not  a  thing  of  rigid  definition,"  by 
which  he  means,  not  that  the 
Church  cannot  be  defined,  but  that 
we  have  nowhere,  in  Scripture,  a 
formal  definition  of  it.  From  this 
he  advances  to  the  position,  that 
the  Church  is  "  a  definite  comma- 
nity,  with  a  distinct  object  ftnd 
reason  of  existence,  with  a  cozporate 
and  confidential  fellowship  upon 
plain,  precise  and  peremptory  ocm- 
ditions."  Li  tracing  out  the  principle 
thus  stated,  Mr.  Gregozy  illustmiea 
many  points  of  deep  interest,  but 
dwells  with  peculiar  force  on  the 
consideration,  that  the  Church,  aa 
thebodyofChrist,  is  ever  represented 
as  a  living  and  organic  unity, — ^its 
life  being  derived  firom  Christ  by 
the  conununication  of  His  Spirit, 
and  its  form  and  development 
being  shaped  by  that  inherent  life. 
Denying,  most  fiznidy,  that  any 
precise  form  of  Church-ozganuEation 
or  Church-government  is  explicitly 
inculcated  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  contending  that  the  original 
structure  of  the  Church  was  greatly 
modified  by  circumstances  and 
emergencies,  he  yet  nia.inti^iTii^  that 
the  Church  is  "  a  law-abiding 
Society,"  that  it  involves  order, 
oversight,  and  subordination,  and 
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iliat  ««0n  the  gommii  of  OhrifltiAn 
eqfoaJiiy  the  Apostles  fixed  finnly 
the  hftnner  of  Ohzistiiin  authority." 
Mr.  Qregoxy  proceeds  to  dwell  on 
the  dnty  which  devolTes  on  tUl  the 
memhers  of  the  Church,  not  on 
those  only  who  hold  official  posi- 
tions, to  contrihtite  to  the  edification 
cf  the  other  members ;  and,  in  en- 
tooing  this,  he  avails  himself,  in  a 
very  beantifol  and  striking  manner, 
of  the  analogy  adopted  by  St.  Fanl 
in  the  passage  on  which  the  Leotnre 
isfoimded.  Thus  he  is  led  to  affirm, 
that  the  eommnnion  of  saints  is  an 
essential  featnre  of  the  Church,  and 
tiiat  the  arrangements  of  each  par- 
tionlar  chnroh  should  be  such  as  to 
promote  that  communion. 

Having  glanced  at  the  respective 
fbnotions  of  bishops  and  deacons  in 
the  earliest  Christian  communities, 
the  Lecturer  enters  upon  various 
queetions  afifecting  the  condition  of 
membership  in  the  Churchi  and 
the  godly  discipline  by  which  its 
purity  and  order  are  to  be  main- 
tained. He  introduces  the  subject 
of  membership  in  the  Church  by 
affirming  the  principle  involved  in 
Bt.  Paul's  analogy  between  the 
hmnan  body  and  the  Church, — 
that  jnst  as  in  the  former  the  new 
matter  which  becomes  part  of  the 
body  becomes  such  by  assimilation, 
by  being  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence and  control  of  the  life  inherent 
in  the  body,  so,  according  to  the 
Divine  plan,  each  new  member 
added  to  the  Church  must  partake 
of  the  new  life  which  is  derived 
from  Christ,  and  thus  be  brought 
into  vital  union  with  all  the  rest. 
Hence  he  maintains  that  no  one 
should  be  admitted  into  the  Church 
except  upon  professed  and  seeming 
repentance,  and  express  confession 
of  faith  in  Christ;  and  he  main- 
tains, also,  that  habitual  and  proved 
immorality,  or  the  renunciation  of 


fiaith  in  the  fimdamental  facts  of 
Christianity  or  its  essential  truths, 
should  lead  to  excision  from  the 
Church. 

We  regard  many  of  the  re> 
marks  by  which  Mr.  Gregory 
sustains  his  position,  that  tjU 
Church  fnuit  rest  on  a  doctrinal 
batii, — ^that  there  are  certain  great 
principles,  the  sincere  admission  of 
which  is  essential  to  membership 
in  it, — as  very  valuable.  "To 
leave  the  Church  of  Christ  without 
any  distinctive  doctrinal  basis  what- 
ever, with  a  view  to  a  universal 
indusiveness,  would  be  to  disband 
the  Church,  in  order  to  extend  it ; 
to  consummate  the  Church's  destiny 
by  resolving  it  into  an  indefinite 
number  of  philosophical  schools, 
with  nothing  conmion  to  them  all, 
but  the  delusive  name  and  the  fast 
&ding  prestige  of  the  Church." 
(P.  178.)  We  may  quote,  also, 
an  earlier  passage,  in  which  Mr* 
Gregory  tomches  on  an  important . 
branch  of  this  general  question : — 
*^What  then  is  that  doctrinal 
basis  without  which  no  community 
can  form  part  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  no  individual  can 
justly  claim  recognition  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  ?  The  answer 
to  this  is,  Whatever  amount  of 
revealed  faruth  is  sufficient,  when 
heartily  believed,  for  the  initiation 
of  a  rudimentary  Christian  experi- 
ence, the  enkindling  and  susten- 
tation  of  the  spiritual  life  and  for 
tracing  the  outlines  of  a  truly 
Christian  character,  is  sufficient  to 
entitle  any  individual  to  recognition 
as  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  precise  amount  of 
doctrinal  belief  which  is  necessary 
to  salvation  is  necessary  to  Church- 
membership.  But  who  is  to  settle 
that?  It  is  settled  already.  First 
of  all:  Surely  a  belief  in  the  IDivine 
truths  embodied  in  the  formula  of 
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admifldon  into  the  Ohnrofa  ordained 
by  Ohrist  Himself  must  be  neces- 
sary  to  membership  in  His  Ghnroh  I 
Bnt  still  farther,  St.  Panl  has 
distinctly  stated  the  dootrines, 
belief  in  whioh  is  necessary  to 
salvation.  To  the  Corinthians  he 
writes, '  MoreoTer,  brethren*  I  de- 
clare onto  yon  the  Gospel  whioh  I 
preached  nnto  yon,  whioh  also  ye 
have  received,  and  wherein  ye 
stand ;  by  which  aUo  ye  are  eanedt 
if  ^e  keep  in  memory  what  I 
preached  nnto  you,  nnless  ye  have 
believed  in  vain.  For  I  delivered 
unto  yon  first  of  all  that  which  I 
also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  He  rose  again  the  third  day 
according  to  the  Scriptures.*  An 
effective  belief  that  Christ  died 
for  owr  sins  and  was  raised  from 
the  dead  according  to  the  Scriptures 
is  here  asserted  to  be  essential  to 
the  salvation  of  evangeUzed  people." 
This  argument  might,  we  think, 
have  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  a  reference  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord  in  instituting  the  sacrament 
of  His  Supper.  For  just  as  baptism 
is  the  appointed  mode  of  admission 
to  the  visible  Church,  and  Mr. 
Gregory,  therefore,  justly  claims  as 
essential  the  truths  embodied  in 
the  baptismsl  formula,  so  the  Sup- 
per of  the  Lord  is  bound  on  the 
observance  of  all  His  followers; 
and  we  hold  that  His  express  words, 
«This  is  My  blood  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many 
for  the  remission  of  sins,**  clearly 
imply  the  sacrificial  character  of 
His  death,  and  its  relation  to  our 
forgiveness,  while  the  man  who 
partakes  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments avows  his  appropriation  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for 
life  and  peace. 

A  considerable   portion  of  the 
Lecture  is  devoted  to  the  discussion 


of  the  true  dooixine  of  the  Unity  of 
theChurch;  and  Mr.  Gregory  deals 
not  only  with  the  general  prindples 
involved,  maintaining  that  that 
unity  is  primarily  the  oneness  of  a 
common  life  derived  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  to  whom 
every  believer  is  savingly  united* 
but  he  touches  some  incidental 
points  which  require  careful  con- 
sideration. We  refer,  in  particular, 
to  the  two  subjects  adverted  to  in 
the  following  paragraphs : — 

"  Begular  admission  into  a  de- 
nominational church  is  admission 
into  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  or 
transference,  as  the  case  may  be, 
from  one  section  of  the  Church  to 
another.  An  accredited  member 
of  any  Christian  community  which 
holds  the  Head  should  be  admitted 
to  communion  by  every  other  Head- 
holding  community,  and  the  oom- 
munity  whioh  rejects  such  proclaims 
itself  schismatical  by  that  very  act, 

'*What  then  is  the  significant 
force  of  rightful,  constitutional 
exclusion  from  any  denominational 
church  ?  Is  it  exclusion  from  the  one 
church  of  Christ  in  all  its  branches  ? 

"If  the  exclusion  be  on  the 
ground  of  a  denial  of  any  founda- 
tion fiMt  of  Christianity,  or  an 
egregious  and  habitual  violation 
of  the  common  rule  of  Christian 
morals,  plainly  it  if  an  exclusion 
from  the  one  Church.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  exclusion  be  on 
the  ground  of  the  repudiation  of 
some  speciality  of  that  denomina- 
tional church,  it  is  simply  a 
dismissal  to  any  other  section  of 
the  one  Church  with  which  the 
dissident  may  be  more  nearly  in 
harmony.  Excommunication  ^ro- 
per  belongs  to  the  Universal  Church, 
but  ss  each  local  church  in  the 
Apostolic  age  had  not  only  the 
right,  but  also  the  responsibility,  of 
excommunicating  corrupt,  disrepu- 
table, or  ftmdamentally  misbeliev- 
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isg  BMnberii  («» ^.yOoriiilh  andifaa 
aereii  Ghnnlies  of  Asim,)  so  now 
MMh  diiTiofniimtioiml  ehnrbh  hai 
the  light  and  the  lespoxudliiUfy 
oi  WMwrnTmnuoating  eorrapi,  dis* 
repatabk,  and  fdndamenially  mis- 
betimng  mambcra." 

Tfaa  Leatarar  paaaas  on  to  oon* 
■idartliaxelaaonof  theOinroh  to 
tha  vorid*  and  than  traats  of  tha 
Ibtaio  wbUkt  awaits  the  Ghnxoh. 
He  looka  forward,  hopafollyt 
hot  amioiuXy,  to  tha  ontward 
and  visible  le-nniting  of  tha 
Chinrehes,  not  as  ihe  resolt  of 
pesfiiot  agreement  in  sentiment,  or 
of  nnifinmity  in  worship  and  goyem- 
meotv  hot  by  the  firank  recognition 
at  aaeh  other,  as  the  inorease  of 
panonal  holineas,  and  a  more 
Tivid  reaUaatioii  of  the  great  facts 
and  piJneipleB  in  ^iliieh  all  are 
agreed,  draw  them  to  eaeh  other  in 
spiiitaal  affeetion.  With  this  hope 
we  heartily  sympatiiiie,  and  pray 
thai  the  riohar  on^niing  of  the 
Spirit  may  hasten  its  aocomplish* 
ment.  It  should  be  added  that 
thereare  twosnpplemeniaryEssays, 
one  on  the  **  History  of  Ohristian 
FeUowddp,"  and  the  other  on  the 
**  Origin  of  the  'High  Choroh'  and 
•  Broad  Chnroh '  Olheories,*'  which 
erinoe  extensive  reading  as  well  as 
great  argnmentative  power. 

The  oatHne  which  we  have  given 
0i  the  leading  points  of  Mr.  Ore* 
gosy's  Lecture  will  show  oar  con- 
vietion  of  its  importance,  and  oar 
high  appreciation  of  many  of  its 
reasonings.  At  the  same  time  it 
mnsi  be  admitted,-— and  this  the 
lioctarer  himself  fiolly  allows,—- tiiat 
there  are  several  topics,  intimately 
related  to  the  general  solject  of 
the  Chnroh,  whi<A  have  not  been 
expressly  treated  ot  Indeed  the 
aobjeet  is  fkr  too  comprehensive  to 
be  adeqnately  dealt  with  in  any 
ain^  Leetnre.    For  oorselves,  too, 


we  dissei^  hem  some  of  his  criti- 
cisms; and  we  consider  that  Mr. 
Gregory  has  not  done  jnstioe,  in 
these  pages,  to  his  own  power  of 
collect  and  beantiiol  expression. 
The  style  is  at  times  loose; 
and  the  eleamess  and  force  of  the 
volome  woold  have  been  increased 
by  carefiil  revision  and  retrench* 
ment.  But  «<  Methodism,"  as  the 
Lectarer  says,  *'  has  no  canonries;*' 
and  we  can  readily  nnderstand 
that  the  pressore  of  his  other  duties 
left  him  little  leisore  for  attending 
to  close  coherence  of  thonght  and 
the  niceties  of  composition. 

Memoir  of  John  LoveHng  Cooke* 
By  the  Bev.  Charles  H.  H.  Wright, 
MJL.  London:  James  Nisbst 
and  Co, — ^An  interesting  contri* 
batlon  to  Christian  biography.  Mr. 
Cooke  served  in  the  army  through 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  a  sketch  of 
which  occupies  a  large  part  of  the 
volume.  While  in  India  he  was  con- 
verted,— ^through  the  instrument* 
ality  of  some  American  Methodist 
mi88ionaries,-^and  thenceforward 
frequently  embraced  opportunities 
of  doing  good  to  his  comrades,  by 
holding  prayer>meetings  and  Bible- 
classes,  by  private  appeals  to  the 
conscienoe,  and  as  an  advocate  of 
total  abstinence.  Discharged  from 
the  army,  he  spent  a  short  time  in  the 
police  force,  in  London,  and  main- 
tained his  Christian  character  and 
usefulness,  preaching  in  the  open 
air  when  opportunity  permitted. 
The  last  three  years  of  his  life  were 
passed  as  the  lay  agent  of  the 
British  SaUors'  Institute  at  Bou- 
logne. Here  he  laboured  zealously 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  seamen. 
His  end  was  peace;  but  a  dark 
shade  W-— at  times  very  dark— ^flen 
rested  on  his  soul ;  the  result,  as  he 
felt,  of  un&ithfidness  to  the  grace 
of  God  during  the  early  part  of  his 
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rtligioiui  life.  We  note  with  plea- 
fitize  that  the  biographer,  the  Ohap* 
lain  of  Trinity  Chnroh,  Boulogne, 
acknowledges  with  the  utmost  free- 
dom Cooke's  connection  with  and 
labours  among  the  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  and  the  spiritual  benefit 
which  he  received  through  the 
former.  Thereferenoesto  the  Sailors' 
Institute  also  display  the  utmost 
fairness,  candour,  and  brotherly 
Christian  spirit.  Methodism  is  not 
treated  by  this  clergyman  as  it  was 
by  the  good  but  weak  man  who 
wrote  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth 
Wallbridge,  ("The  Dairyman's 
Daughter,")  and  suppressed  allmen- 
tion  of  her  haying  been  a  Methodist. 
It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  such 
cordial  co-operation  as  Mr.  Wright 
records.  Siiic  omnee  !  His  book  con- 
tains many  useful  lessons ;  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  an  illustration 
of  how  emphatically  "  good  "  it  is, 
for  such  as  are  spiritual "  brethren, 
to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

Blending  Lights ;  or,  the  BelO' 
tiona  of  Natural  Beience^  Archa- 
ology^  and  EUtory^  to  the  Bible. 
By  the  Bev,  WiUiam  Frcuer, 
LL.D.  London:  Niehet  and  Co, 
-T-This  is  the  second  edition  of  a 
thoroughly  well-timed  book;  and 
its  appearance  in  less  than  twelve 
months  after  the  first  shows  that 
its  value  has  been  promptly  appre- 
ciated. Dr.JiFraser,  an  able  and 
popular  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  has  here  brought  to 
bear,  on  questions  which  are  every- 
where meeting  young  and  inquiring 
minds,  the  results  of  extensive 
reading  and  careful  thought.  Be- 
cent  speculations  of  such  writers  as 
Mr.  Darwin,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
and  others,  are  considered  in  a 
candid  and  judicious  spirit;  and 
while  hasty  and  ill-foxmded  con- 
clusions are  convincingly  rebuked. 


it  is  also  dearly  shown  that  many 
of  the  results  of  recent  sdentifio, 
as  well  as  historical  and  arduBO- 
logical  investigations,  at  first 
asserted  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Inspired  Volume, 
are  really  in  accordance  with  it, 
and  give  strong  attestation  to  its 
truth.  We  know  no  work  which 
we  would  more  gladly  put  into  the 
hands  of  intelligent  young  men  at 
the  present  time ;  and  we  keartQy 
congratulate  the  author  on  the 
good  service  he  has  rendered  to 
religion  by  its  publication. 

The  CreedsofAthanasiuSt  Sabel- 
Uu8t  and  Swedenborg,  examined 
and  compared  with  each  oiher.  By 
the  Bev,  Atiguatua  Clieaoldf  MjL. 
Second  Edition,  Longmans^  Qreen^ 
and  Co, — ^This  work  is  intended  to 
oommend  the  system  of  Sweden- 
borg,  as  presenting  a  more  accurate 
view  of  the  teaching  of  the  Divine 
Word  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  in  Unity,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Sabellius*  The  writer,  who  is 
we  believe  a  dergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  holds  that  the 
predictions  contained  in  Hebrews 
xiL  26,  27»  Bevelation  xzi.  5,  point 
to  a  period  when  new  and  clearer 
views  of  truth  would  be  set  before 
the  Church,  and  gain  general 
acceptance.  But  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if  the  devout  reader  does 
not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
work  with  a  conviction  that,  while 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation  are  mysterious, 
the  system  here  advanced  is  con« 
fused  and  even  unintelligible.  We 
may  give  the  following  passage  as  a 
specimen  of  the  sentiments  which 
are  maintained ;  and  no  reader  of 
this  Magasine,  we  believe,  would 
thank  us  for  multiplying  such 
exkacts :— "  Man   consists  of  an 
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inteRud  niiottil  loii],  and  aa  ex- 
Uasal  Bfttand  body.  Batimud 
tnifth  is  proper  to  a  rational  sonL 
In  our  Lord  the  inmost  prindple 
oi  this  rational  sonl  was  by  eon- 
oepti«n  Dmne;  and  by  the  pro- 
gxeniye  union  of  the  DiTinity  with 
the  rational  soul,  the  rational  truth 
In  the  Lord  became  progressiYely 
Dctfiedy  Divinised,  or  made  Divine. 
ThiB  is  the  ground  of  the  ezpree- 
aion  Divine  Human;  and  this  it  is 
wfaieh  is  meant  by  the  Humanity 
being  Olorified.  Divine  Good  con- 
stantly deeoended  into  the  Lord's 
rational  soul,  purifying  and  exalting 
HIa  perceptions  of  Divine  Truth : 
the  redproeal  actions  of  this  Truth, 
mm  thus  peroeiyed,  showed  them* 
salves  in  more  interior  and  burning 
desires  to  put  off  all  truths  merely 
apparent,  which  are  those  even  of 
the  highest  order  of  created  beings, 
and  to  be  one  with  essential  Divine 
Good ;  and  the  unition  of  Divine 
Qood  and  Truth  (the  Divine  Mar- 
riage) showed  its  effects  in  after- 
wards producing  corresponding 
ehaages,  in  a  finite  degree,  in  the 
rational  soul  of  man,  commonly 
known  as  regeneration^  the  Lord 
thus  ersatingaChuroh,  and  uniting 
the  Church  to  Himself  by  a  rela- 
tively subordinate  orderof  marriage, 
^^*I  in  them^'  retoring  to  the 
sobordinate  degree;  and  *  Thau  in 
sue'  retering  to  the  supreme,-— as 
it  Is  said,  '  Glorify  Thou  me  with 
Thine  own  self  with  the  §^ry  which 
I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world 
began.'"  (Pp.  220,  221.) 

Seaeone  why  I  prefer  Chapel  to 
Church,  By  John  HarriSf  We$- 
leyan  Miniaier,  London:  EUiot 
Stock.  1878.^ThiB  is  a  very 
sensible  tiaetate.  It  is  well  fitted 
ik>r  distribution  among  such  of  our 
people  as  are  in  danger  of  being 
disturbed  by  the  specious  repre- 


sentations of  arrogant  and  prose- 
lytizing *^  COmrohmen." 

A  Syetem  of  Ohrietian  Rhetorie 
for  the  Uee  ofPreachen  and  other 
Studente.  By  O.  W.  Herveyj  MJL. 
HouleUm  and  Sone.-^Tbm  writer 
of  this  work  conceives  that  the 
science  of  Homiletics  has  hitherto 
gone  upon  a  wrong  idea,  and  that 
Instead  of  elaesie  orators  a  Chris- 
tian preacher  should  take  the  dis- 
courses found  in  Seripture— those 
of  the  FMphets,  Apostles,  and 
Ghxisfc— as  bis  models*  He  holds 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make 
a  perfect  preacher,  and  a  perfect 
sermon  as  to  style  and  matter,  is  to 
be  found  within  the  covers  of  ihe 
Bible;  and  in  carrying  out  this 
view  he  draws  his  dhief  examples 
and  iUustrations  from  the  Inspfared 
Pages.  Theworicismostelaboratet 
and  must  have  cost  ywn  of  pre- 
paration. The  pages  are  a  mosaie 
of  quotations  from  Christian 
vmters  and  preachers  of  every 
country  and  age.  We  are  far  from 
thmlring  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  idea.  No  doubt  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  pulpit  oratory  if 
preachers  copied  more  closely  the 
models  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ, 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
less  than  six  hundred  large,  dosefy- 
printed  pages  would  haye  sufficed 
for  proving  this.  In  these  over- 
wrought days,  exeessiTe  diffuse- 
ness  is  the  least  of  all  desirable 
features  in  a  work  meant  for 
'*  preachers  and  other  students." 
We  the  more  regret  the  verbiage 
which  loads  this  volume  because 
of  the  excellent  hints  and  advice 
scattered  here  and  there.  The 
Index  contains  descriptions  of  more 
than  two  htmdred  rhetorical  figures, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  illustrated 
by  referenoes  to  Scripture.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  four  Books, 
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tvpating  lespeotividiy  on  Inspiratioii 
in  Preaohing,  Invention,  Style,  and 
Peliveiy.  In  the  Second  Book, 
that  on  Invention,  we  have,  first, 
eight  seotions  of  General  Views, 
then  two  Parte  treating  of  the 
Matter  and  Form  of  Sermons;  the 
First  Part  oonsisting  of  three 
chapters  with  ten  sections  and  two 
snb'seotions,  the  Second  Part  eon* 
Bisting  of  two  chapters  with  fonr- 
teen  sections  and  three  sob-sec- 
tions,  each  division  being  amply 
drawn  oat  and  illnstrated  by  Scrip- 
tural examples.  The  principal 
service  of  the  minute  tedhnioaiities 
of  rhetoric  is  in  preserving  a 
preacher  from  gross  errors :  bnthe 
coold  not  work  by  them  without  a 
sacrifice  of  all  ease  and  freedom. 
A  true  preacher  will  observe  them 
unconsciously.  If  it  be  desirable 
that  he  should  know  such  artificial 
rules,  they  must  be  put  in  such  a 
way  that  the  labour  of  learning 
whski  they  are  will  be  compen- 
sated by  their  actual  worth. 

Studies  in  Modem  Problems,  By 
various  Writers;  edited  by  theBev* 
Orhy  8hi/pley,M.A.  No.l.  Sacra- 
mental Confession.  ByA,H.Wardt 
BJL,  London:  Henry S,  King  and 
Co.  1874.-- Thispamphletisoneof 
a  series,  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
discuss  a  variety  of  questions  in- 
volved in  what  is  called  the  *'  Catho- 
lic Bevival"  in  the  Established 
Church.  It  has  long  been  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  leaders 
in  this  movement  are  devotiog  their 
skiU  and  energy  to  the  introduction, 
into  their  own  Church,  of  doctrines 
and  practices  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  fallen  Church  of  Borne. 
In  this  pamphlet  the  notion  of 
"  Sacramental  Confession^is  treated 
in  a  very  specious  manner.  The 
term  here  employed  is  more  fully 
defined  as  "confession  made  with  a 


view  to  absolntion.**  The  penileiit 
is  to  be  led  to  make  *^  coniesBian" 
that  he  may  receive  *^  absolution*' 
from  the  lips  of  a  ^'priest**'  This 
is  the  avowed  object.  It  is  useless 
and  deceptive  to  say,  that "  oenles- 
sion  "  is  not  made  obligatory,  when 
the  doctrine  of  '*  priestly  abeoln* 
tion"  is  the  one  thing  to  be  inool- 
cated  and  maintained.  Cleadythe 
aim  of  these  parties  is  not  the  oeoa- 
sional  giving  of  spiritual  counsel  to 
persons  who  may  be  perplexed  in 
their  minds  with  referenoe  to  the 
Divine  method  of  pardon  and  salva* 
tion,  or  to  some  peouliarity  in  their 
own  case ;  but  rather  to  inculcate 
the  importance  of  "  confession  "  in 
such  manner  that  many  will  ooma 
to  regard  it  as  necessary  in  order 
to  "  absolntion ; "  and  thus  to  in- 
duce a  dependence  upon  ^'prieetiy  " 
action,  and  not  upon  Ohiist  Him* 
self. 

It  is  declared  that  the  dootrine  of 
this  pamphletis  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  established  in  these  reafana 
by  law,  notwithstanding  whatevar 
may  have  been  its  practice  for  the 
last  two  hundred  yean.'  We  are 
aware  of  the  elemente  of  evil 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  nofw 
determined  by  these  Bomaniaers  to 
develop  and  foimaliaBe  these  rem* 
nants  of  Popish  error,  and  make 
th^m  the  principal  topics  of  theiv 
teaching.  A  warrant  is  also  son^t 
for  the  doctrine  of  ^'  priestly  abeo- 
lution  "  in  our  LM^b  forgiveness  of 
the  paralytic.  When  charged  with 
blasphemy  He  did  not  reply,  it  is 
here  Bald,  "  I  am  Gk>d ;  I  forgive  in 
the  exercise  of  my  Divine  power ;  ** 
but  rather,  "  The  Son  of  man  hath 
power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins; " 
from  which  it  is  preposteionsly 
inferred  that  the  power  of  **ahso» 
lution  '*  is  given  to  "  men."  The 
conclusion  of  the  ignorant  nmlti* 
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iode  18  ftoeepled  m  fhe  true  ei^lan. 
ftUon  of  the  desigiiAtion  *'Son  of 
Man,"  by  which  the  Saviour  ohose 
to  deaeribe  Himself.  Bat  we  can 
Maxeely  be  Bniprised  at  any  obli- 
qniiy  in  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore  by  men  who  have  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Borne* 

"When  we  appeal  to  history  with 
the  inquiry,  What  has  been  the 
result  irf  the  praotioe  of  the  doetrine 
here  advocated  ?  we  receive  the  an- 
Bwerintheprieat-riddenand  morally 
degraded  condition  of  all  Popiah 
oonntries.  To  a  similar  state  these 
Anglican  religions  and  political 
Bomaoizers  are  wishful  to  rednce 
the  people  of  this  land.  All  the 
sparitnal  benefits  which  they  pro- 
pose wonld  be  obtained  by  the  fol- 
filment  of  the  original  commission, 
*«  Preach  the  Gospel."  By  this 
Divinely-appointed  means  men  are 
to  be  led  to  Christ  Himself  for  the 
Ibrgivenees  they  reqnire,  and  not  to 
an  arrogant  **  priest,"  who  may  be 
a  far  greater  sinner  than  the  peni- 
tent whom  he  would  blasphemonsly 
presume  to  pardon. 

The  recent  decisionsof  the"  Privy 
Coimoil "  have  rendered  it  painfully 
donbtftil  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
State  Cfanroh.  The  people  of  this 
ooimtry  have  generally  believed 
that  the  sonl-destroying  doctrines 
of  Popery  were  rejected  at  the 
Reformation;  and  have  regarded 
the  Cfanroh  which  from  then  till 
now  the  State  has  patronized  and 
maintained,  at  so  vast  a  cost,  as 
essentiany  Protestant  hi  its  eha- 
raeter.  The  time  has  certainly 
come  when  the  nation  should  no 
longer  allow  itself  to  remain  in 
donbt  on  this  vital  question.  If 
we  have  been  nursing  a  viper  in 
our  bosom,  it  is  high  time  we 
awoke  to  the  danger.  There  is 
evidently  no  hope  of  aremedy  from 
the  action  of  the  Bishops ;  some  of 


whom  are  thought  to  countenance 
the  Bomeward  movement;  and  who 
have  made  themselves  patrons  of 
certain  proceedings  which  have 
the  inducing  of  persons  to  make 
"  confession  "  to  a  "  priest "  for  one  of 
their  principal  objects.  The  question 
mnst  be  pnt  and  settled,  Shall  the 
State  continne  to  support  a  Church 
which  tolerates  the  employn^ent  of 
its  prestige  and  emoluments  for 
the  purpose  of  defeating  the  very 
objects  for  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  maintained?  Allegiance  to 
Protestantism,— to  the  Head  of  the 
Christian  Chnrch, — is  just  now 
putting  this  inquiry  into  the  Hps 
of  many  to  whom  it  is  an  unwel- 
come necessity,  but  who  will  not 
cease  to  urge  it  nntil  the  scandal 
which  has  occasioned  it  shall  in 
one  way  or  another  cease  to  exist. 

From  the  Publishing  Ofi&ce  of 
The  BeUgioua  Tretet  Society  we 
have  received  specimens  of  Scrip- 
twre  TextSf  printed  in  large, 
colonred  letters.  These  broad- 
sheets are  well  suited  for  affixing  to 
the  walls  of  school-rooms,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  decoration  at  festive 
gatherings.  The  arrangement  of 
the  severel  colours  and  tints  em- 
ployed is  effective  and  tastefiiL— 
Meum.  Strahwn  and  Co.  have  just 
issned  a  FuhUa  School  Serie$  of 
Primer*,  (I.  and  11.,)  andBec^dere^ 
(I.  to  v.).  These  books  are  gradu- 
ated, with  respect  to  the  number 
of  syllables  in  words  and  the  com- 
plexity of  sentences;  and  are  pro- 
vided with  woodcuts  and  diagrams 
illustrative  of  the  text.  The  fifth 
'<  Beader,"  a  volume  of  nearly  fonr 
hundred  pages,  contains  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information.— > 
Plain  Teachings,  (8.  W.  Partridge 
and  Co.,)  by  the  Author  of"  The 
Friend  in  Need  Papere,**  is  a  small 
book   which  aims   at  conveying. 
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<<  in  ihe  simplest  and  most  homely 
langoage,  short,  practical  lessons 
from  frtYiiHftf  passages  in  God*8 
Holy  Word."  The  poetry  intro- 
dnoed  is  taken  from  <*  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem/*  and  is 
neither  so  good  nor  so  evangelical 
in  tone  as  some  that  is  accessible 
in  abundance  elsewhere. — Sun- 
light for  the  Soul :  Hymns  for 
OhrUHan  Beadertt  (Longmane, 
Green,  and  Co,,)  by  Alice  Forrest, 
would  be  wortii  quoting  from  if 
one*s  object  were  to  show  that 
pious  sentiment  is  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  surety  for  an  ability  to 
write  tolerable  verse. — The  Witch 
of  Endor,  by  Jabex  Cole,  is  an 
effusion  in  which  little  or  nothing 
is  said  to  purpose  in  explanation  of 
the  narrative  of  Holy  Writ  which 
it  professedly  treats,  but  much  to 
remind  us  that  the  discovery  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of  printing  was 
not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  man- 
kind.— A  Booh  ofMoflrveU,  by  W. 


AntUfff  D.D.,  (London:  O. 
Lamb,)  is  better  described  by  its 
second  title,  Ineidentei  Original 
and  Selected,  illustrative  of  Primi- 
tive Methodism,  Temperance,  and 
other  Subjects.  Many  of  these 
** Marvels"  are  under  the  com- 
piler's own  hand,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic. 

The  superhuman  Origin  of  the 
BibU  inferred  from  itself.  The 
CongregaHondl  Lecture  for  1878. 
By  Henry  Bogers.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughion. 

Introducti<m  to  the  Pa/uUne 
Epistles.  By  PcUon  J.  Qloag^ 
D.D,  Edinburgh:  T.andT.Clarh. 

The  Ba/rds  of  the  Bible.  By 
George  GUfiUan.  Sixth  Edition. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.    1874. 

The  Treasury  of  Languages. 
A  Budimentary  Dictionary  of 
Universal  Philology.  London: 
Hall  and  Co. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


THK   GENERAL  ELECTION. 

On  the  morning  of  Satnrdayt 
January  24th,  the  country  experi- 
enced a  great  surprise ;  the  political 
world  was  startled;to  learn  that  by 
the  advice  of  the  Premier  the 
Queen  had  dissolved  Parliament. 
Nothing  was  less  expected:  the 
Cabinet  itself,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  came  to  its  decision 
with  precipitation.  The  date  was 
fixed  for  the  opening  of  the  last 
assembling  of  a  Parliament  which 
every  one  assumed  would  fill  up 
the  measure  of  a  Parliament's  days ; 
honourable  members  were  at  ease 
on  their  travels,  or  were  addressing 
their  constituents  in  the  belief  that 
their  seats  were  safe  for  at  least 


another  session ;  the  leading  *'  Quar* 
terlies"  were  elaborating  specula- 
tions as  to  the  probabilities  and  pos- 
sibiUties  of  the  relative  position 
of  parties  as  soon  as  the  ballot-box 
should  for  the  first  time  be  pre- 
sented to  "  free  and  independent " 
electors ;  tiiere  seemed  in  fact  to 
be,  as  by  general  consent,  a  fitting 
calm  before  what  was  expected  to 
prove  a  great  tempest  in  the  sphere 
of  politics,  when  in  a  few  hours 
all  was  changed.  By  a  coup-de^ 
main  the  coming  struggle  was 
ante-dated;  the  reason  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Gladfltone  onBlaokheath  Common, 
that  the  Executive  could  not,  with  a 
mgori^ofnomerethansixty-Biz  in 
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the  House  of  Ooxnmossv  eatisfiM- 
iorily  canry  oatitsplAQB  for  the  peace, 
wel£ftze,  and  honour  of  the  oonntry. 
To  this  one  it  is  allowable  to  add 
other  reaaons,  easily  supposable; 
and  *'all  is  fur,"  it  is  said,  "in 
politics;"  but  the  strategy  has 
failed  of  its  purpose.  The  stroke 
has  not  only  missed  its  mark,  but 
has  signally  recoiled  on  its  authors; 
nnlese— what  is  however  not  yet 
80  much  as  hinted — ^its  design  was 
io  force  on  an  apparent "  re-action  " 
in  one  direction,  so  that  the  swing 
of  the  political  pendulum  may  be 
proportionately  far  in  the  other  at 
no  distant  period.  However  this 
may  be,  the  community  guickly 
xeoovered  from  its  surprise :  ballot- 
boxes  were  hastily  naQed  together, 
and,  after  a  fortnight's  flutter,  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State  were 
eagerly  counting  their  respective 
gains  and  losses,  and  girding  them- 
selves for  fresh  campaigns.  Until 
the  6th  of  March  the  country  is 
left  to  ruminate  on  the  events  of 
the  past  month,  and  may  at 
leisore  consider  the  import  of  the 
ehange  which  has  so  suddenly 
ialun  place. 

The  abruptness  of  the  conunotion 
through  which  the  constituencies 
have  just  passed,  is  due  to  the 
method  of  administering  national 
affurs  that  at  present  obtains 
among  us.  "  Party  government  '* 
has  its  advantages,  and  hitherto 
has  been  practised  without  much 
damage  to  the  Constitution.  But 
not  a  few,  of  all  shades  of  polities, 
have  felt  during  the  last  three  or 
four  weeks  that  it  may  be  carried 
loo  frnr;  and  some,  at  least,  have 
been  open  in  their  ac^owled^nents 
of  a  doubt  whether  such  a  mode  of 
governing  must  not  of  necessity  fall 
short  of  what  is  practicable,  and 
what  therefore  oug^t  to  be  con- 
stantly aimed  at,  in  such  a  repre- 


sentative lefystem  as  ours.  Is  it 
impossible  to  imagine  an  elected 
Assembly,  the  legislative  centre  of 
a  great  nation,  in  which,  as  the 
outcome  of  a  Ohristian  civilization, 
the  spirit  of  party,  as  such,  shall 
have  no  place  ?  How  far  we  are 
from  such  an  ideal, — ^if  it  is  to  be 
held  only  as  an  ideal,  and  not  a 
sober  conception  for  whose  realiza- 
tion, some  day,  we  may  fairly  look, 
— ^issuf&ciently  notorious.  On  what 
conditions  Cabinets  exist,  and 
within  what  limits,  under  penalties, 
they  must  act,  is  no  less  obvious : 
no  great  question  of  national  well- 
being  or  policy  can  be  so  much  as 
approached  without  a  previous  con- 
sideration as  to  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  made  the  arena  for  a  Parlia- 
mentaiy  fight  for  life.  The  evil 
alsoworksdownwards.  Tobebound, 
not  seldom  with  an  undisguised 
confession,  to  support  a  Ministry 
"through  thick  and  thin,*' — ^to 
resign  the  freedom  of  personal 
judgment  on  particular  measures 
simply  because  they  represent  views 
sanctioned  by  a  party,  no  matter 
how  formed, — ^is  too  often  the  price 
paid  for  Parliamentary  honours; 
one  member  entering  the  House  on 
Conservative,  another  on  liberal, 
"principles,"  when  it  is  but  a 
mere  chance  all  the  while  whether 
such  or  such  a  question,  from  which- 
ever side  proceeding,  shall  not  be 
a  bone  of  contention, — ^a  question 
not  to  be  discussed  and  settled  on 
its  merits,  but  made  the  test  of  the 
ability  of  a  Cabinet  to  retain  office 
in  the  fiftce  of  a  "loyal  Opposi- 
tion," ever  on  the  watch  for  an 
opportunity  to  turn  it  out.  Our 
admirable  Parliamentary  theory 
is  perhaps  destined  never  to  be 
realized ;  it  is  well  to  aim  high, 
though  certain  of  coming  short  of 
our  standard;  and  the  usage  in 
Senates  is  the  same,  from  Cicero 
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and  Antony,  Pitt  tod  Fox,  to  Dis- 
raeli and  Gladstone;  but  snrely 
another  generation  'will  not  pass 
away  before  the  personal  bickerings 
and  the  party  ambition  of  political 
leaders  will  be  pnt  nnder  some  kind 
of  ban,  and  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment in  sach  fashion  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed  be  rendered  an 
impossibility.  GoTeming  by  party, 
as  jnst  admitted,  may  within  certain 
limits  do  no  perceptible  harm  to  the 
Constitntion ;  bnt  pass  beyond  those 
limits,  and  divisions— dissensions^ 
in  the  State  inevitably  ensue,  as 
histoxy  has  a  hundred  times  shown, 
—to  be  followed,  in  due  tune,  by 
internal  decay  and  the  forfeiture  <^ 
national  independence.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  the  two  *' whips  *' 
are  probably  an  unavoidable  evil ; 
but  a  change  should  take  place  in 
our  Parliamentary  procedure  and 
spirit,  we  venture  to  think,  before 
place-hunting  vitiates  the  political 
atmosphere,  as  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  vehement 
party-strife  goes  far  to  denationalize 
a  great  people,  a  process  we  are  now 
vHtnessing  at  work  in  Spain  and 
France.  We  cannot  but  express 
a  hope  that  the  conmiunity  will  ere 
long  discover  what  is  lost  to  it 
'  generally  by  encounters  that,  only 
ttoo  plainly,  turn  less  upon  ability 
^to  fiirther  the  public  interests, 
^Ihan  upon  power  to  assume  the 
honour,  with  the  emoluments 
attached,  of  appearing  to  direct 
tthem. 

THE   BLECTIONS    IN    XBELAKD  :    THB 
PBIE8TS  AND  THR  PEOPLB. 

TTo  the  elections  in  Ireland  have 
l>elonged  an  interest  peculiarly  their 
own.  It  was  known  that  they 
would  test  and  ascertain  the  political 
value  of  the  Home  Rule  movement ; 
«nd  also  make  manifest  how  far  tha 


operation  of  the  Ballot  Act  would 
affect  the  undue  iofluenoe  which  the 
Boman  Gatholio  elergyhave  been 
aoeustomed  to  wield  over  Parlia- 
mentary elections  in  that  oountxy. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Home  Rule 
candidates  have  been  veiy  various; 
but  it  is  evident  there  is  nothing 
in  the  movement  to  ezeite  serioos 
apprehension.  In  popular  power 
it  is  &r  inferior  to  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion of  thirty  years  ago ;  and  it 
must  utterly  collapse,  at  no  distant 
day,  if  our  statesmen  will  only 
combine  a  little  judicious  legislation 
with  a  firm  and  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws. 

As  for  the  Ballot  Act,  whatever 
we  may  ttiink  of  the  abstimot 
principle  of  that  measure,  we  must 
admit  that  it  seems  likely  to 
introduce  a  new  era  in  Iriflih  politios. 
It  promises  to  abolish  the  pdlitieal 
power  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  priest- 
hood; and  indeed  the  so-called 
**  Nationalist  "journals  jubilaDtly 
proclaim  that  it  has  done  so  already. 
The  incidents  and  results  of  several 
elections  justify  the  boast.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  places  tiie  priests 
have  succeeded  in  retaming  their 
fiftvourite  candidates;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  ^diile  they  have 
gained  the  election  they  have  lost 
the  people;  and  in  other  places 
they  have  lost  both  the  election  and 
the  people. 

Perhaps  tiie  best  illustration  of 
the  great  change  which  has  been 
initiated  is  aflforded  by  the  return 
for  the  county  of  limerick.  In  tiie 
month  of  December  last,  tiie  eleva- 
tation  of  Mr.  Monsellto  the  peerage 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  represen- 
tation of  that  historic  county;  and 
Mr.  Kelly,  of  Rockstown  Castle, 
KillmaUock,immediately  sought  the 
suffrages  of  the  electors.  Bnt  the 
tenant  fumers  were  not  willing  to 
accept  him,  and  resolved  to  put 
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torvneA  one  of  their  own  number, 
Hr.  O^SnIlivftn,  of  EOlmaUook. 
There  was  some  difference  in  the 
sooIaI  position  of  the  rival  candi- 
dates. The  one  was  simply  a  tenant 
farmer,  the  other  a  considerable 
landowner,  and  nephew  to  Lord 
Fermoy.  There  was  also  a  differ- 
ence in  their  political  history.  Mr. 
O'SaUivan  had  been  a  Bepealer 
in  1848,  a  member  of  the  Tonng 
Ireland  organization  in  1848,  and  at 
a  later  period  was  suspected  by  the 
GoTerament  of  complicity  with  the 
Fenian  conspiracy ;  while  Mr.  Kelly 
waa  bnt  a  new  adventurer  in  the 
arena  of  politics.  But  here  the 
contrast  ends;  inasmuch  as  both 
were  Boman  Oatholics,  and  both 
avowed  themselves  in  favour  of 
Home  Bule,  the  unconditional 
release  of  the  political  pzisonersi 
denominational  education,  and 
farther  legislation  oonceniing  the 
tenure  of  land. 

Early  in  Januazy  the  Boman 
Caiholio  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
thou^t  tiie  quairel  was  ripe  for 
Ids  inteiferenoe,  and  convened  a 
meeting  of  his  dergy  to  consider 
the  matter.  About  eighty  priests 
attended ;  an  address  to  the  electors 
waa  agreed  upon,  and  afterwards 
pfubhahed,  urging  them  to  vote  for 
ICr.  Kelly;  and  describing  Mr. 
O'SulHvan  as  a  man  of  extreme 
views,  whose  election  would  be  a 
«•  crushing  disaster  to  the  Liberal 
eaose,  a  death-blow  to  Home  Bule, 
and  Cttil  to  their  national  expecta- 
tions.'* From  that  time  the  struggle 
waxed  hotter  and  hotter  during 
several  weeks,  until  the  day  of  the 
polling.  Everywhere  throughout 
the  county  the  priests  appeared  at 
altar  and  platform  as  the  advocates 
of  Mr.  Kelly ;  and  in  return  they 
were   frequently    hooted   by  the 
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people,  pelted  with  mud,  and 
otherwise  rudely  treated.  Occasion- 
ally gross  violence  was  resorted  to, 
and  at  least  two  Hves  sacrificed* 
But  in  the  end  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  the 
people's  candidate,  was  returned  by 
nearly  four  times  as  many  votes  as 
Mr.  Kelly  received.  Here  there 
was  no  surprise ;  but  a  well-fought 
contest  extending  over  several 
weeks;  there  was  no  secondary 
issue  to  divert  attention  from  the 
main  question  and  complicate  the 
result.  The  point  really  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  county  should  be 
selected  by  the  Boman  Oatholic 
Bishop  and  his  clergy,  or  elected  by 
the  free  will  of  the  people.  After 
a  protracted  and  severe  conflict  the 
people  have  triumphed.  No  doubt 
other  constituenoiBs  will,  in  due 
time,  and  as  opportunity  may 
occur,  foUow  the  example  set  them 
by  Limerick. 

Evidently  the  day  of  priestly 
despotism  in  politics  is  coming  to* 
an  end  in  Ireland ;  and  one  cause 
of  this  is  that  the  people  are  begin-^ 
ning  to  see  clearly  that  the  priesta 
care  little  for  the  election  of  any 
candidates,  except  those  on  whom 
they  can  rely  to  do  their  bidding  as 
servile  tools.  We  rejoice  in  the 
change  which  has  been  initiated, 
because  it  will  make  it  impossible 
for  our  statesmen  any  longer  to 
regard  the  demands  of  the  Bomish 
Hierarchy  as  embodying  the  desires 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  people;  and 
also  because  we  believe  that  when 
the  people  have  asserted  their 
poUtical  freedom,  they  will  not  rest 
satisfied  without  religious  freedom ; 
BO  that  soon,  even  in  Ireland,  <*  the 
word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 
course,  and  be  glorified.*' 

LoncUmt  February  llthf  1874. 
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POEHRY. 

THB  HOPE  OF  JEBUSALEM. 

«« Thai  sftith  the  Lord  of  hoBts ;  Behold,  I  will  eaTe  Uy  people  from  the  eui 
oonntiy,  and  from  the  weet  oonntiy ;  and  I  will  hring  them,  and  th^  shall 
dwell  in  the  midet  of  Jemsalem :  and  they  shall  he  My  people,  and  I  will  be 
their  Qod,  in  tmth  and  in  righteooBnesf  ."^Zicbabzah  viii.  7,  8. 
Ln  yet  a  little  longer  in  thy  tomb  1 
A  little  longer,  while  the  night  endures, 
A  little  longer,  ere  the  golden  gates 
Of  moRiing  open,  and  the  light  streams  forth 
In  wares  of  gloxy  Westward  o*er  the  wodd. 

City  of  many  woes !  Jerusalem! 
Who  would  not  weep  for  thee  f    Thy  gloiy  gone. 
Thy  sons  and  daughters  soattered  in  far  lands. 
While  through  thy  paths  the  haughty  alien  stalhs, 
And  easts  strange  shadows  on  thy  ehildren's  graTes. 

lie  yet  a  little  season  in  thy  tomb  I 

Long  years  the  Gentile  guard  has  held  its  watdh ; 

Long  years  the  great  stone  has  been  rolled  to  olose 

The  graTO  wherein  thou  liest  undisturbed. 

The  sleep  of  eentnries  weighs  thine  eyelids  down. 

Upon  thy  lips  is  set  the  mystic  seal, 

While  round  thy  limbs  the  graTe-clothes,  folded  tight, 

Are  wet  with  the  rank  moisture  of  the  earth. 

0 1  mother,  it  is  well  that  thou  art  dead ! 

Well  that  thine  eyes  are  olosed  1  for  hadst  thon  seen 

Thy  duldren  wandering  in  the  strangers'  land, 

(Heart-siok  for  thought  of  thee,  Jerusalem.) 

Seeking  a  place  to  rest  and  finding  not. 

But  finding  bitter  mookeiy  in  its  stead,^ 

Insult  and  torture  and  the  fieiy  stake^ — 

That  had  been  suffering  worse  than  death  to  thee. 

Lie  yet  a  little  longer  in  thy  tomb ! 

Only  a  little  longer.    Tears  gone  past 

They  buried  one  hard  by  in  Bethany : 

Around  his  f6rm  the  heayy  graTe-olothes  elung. 

Against  his  sepulchre  the  stone  was  rolled, 

And  yet  there  came  a  Voice  more  strong  than  Death, 

Saying,  «*  Come  forth  1 "  and  Death,  the  phantom,  heaid. 

And  shuddering  at  the  sound,  gaye  up  his  prey : 

Then  from  the  darkness  strode  the  lining  man. 

Waked  by  the  summons  of  that  awful  Voice 

Which  soon  shall  bid  thee  rise,  Jerusalem. 

Wherefore,  0  sorrowing  hearts,  arise  and  sing ! 

Let  grief,  like  brooding  darkness,  flee  away, 

And  gladness  fill  your  souls  with  morning  light, 

Because  the  watchman  on  the  mountain  top 

Heralds  the  mom  when  Christ  shall  say,  '*  Come  forth ! " 

When  from  her  graTC  Jemsalem  shall  riM, 

And  see  her  children  gathered  round  her  leet. 

uiymz^u  uy       JewUh  HifMm 


OUE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WOBK. 


1.  ThsAbrajctbsWab.— Afl  already 
itated  in  this  Magazine  for  January, 
at  the  requeat  of  the  Wealeyan  Army 
Committeo  the  Boy.  John  LaTerack, 
oar  jonior  minister  at  the  eamp  at 
Aldershot,    (who  undertook,    at   the 
shortest  notice,  the  work  of  attending 
to  the  spiritual  interests  of  Wesleyan 
soldiers  empl<7ed  in    the    Ashantee 
expedition,)  embarked  on  the  30th  of 
lloTember,  in   good   spirits,   and  in 
godly  reliance  on  the  Divine  help  and 
Uesdng,  and  on  the  Christian  sym- 
pathy and   prayers  of    our  people. 
Fnnn  Aldershot  we  are  informed  that 
the  dispateh  of  Mr.  Layeraek  "  has  con- 
firmed the  confidence  of  the  Wesleyan 
soldiers;  who  see  that  the  Church  of  their 
edueaticm  and  of  their  choice  will  not 
forsake  or  decline  to  follow  them  with 
its  pastoral  care,  so  far  as  it  may 
be   able,  in  the  privations  and  the 
dangers  of  active  service."    Our  work 
is  well  known  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
and  to  several  officers  of  his  Staff,  who, 
at  Aldershot    and   elsewhere,    have 
heretofore  given  us  valuable  help  in 
relation  to  it.    The  appointment  of 
Mr.  lAveraok  is  not  that  of  a  mis- 
sionaiyto  Cape  Coast,  hut  of  a  minister 
to  the  Wesleyans  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition.   Should  the  war  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  close,  as  it 
is  helped  it  will  be,  he  will  return  with 
tba  troops,  in  order  to  resume  his 
position  in  our  Army  Work  at  home. 
Hill  place  at  Aldershot  is  in  the  mean- 
time supplied  by  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  Conference.    Addi- 
tiooftl   expense   is,   of    course,  thus 
entailed  on  the  Committee ;  who  enter- 
tain the  expectation  that  they  will  be 
libenUly  sustained   in  this  patriotic 
and  Methodist  work  by  special  dona- 
tums,  or  by  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  annual  income  of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Laverack,  writing  from  Cape 
Coast,  Jaousry  3rd,  1674,  states,  tbat 
his  voyage  in  the  "  Yictcr  Emmanuel " 
vas  most  agreeable ;  that  he  received 
ooorteons  and  kind  treatment  from  the 
Toi*.  zx« — Firrn  ssbies. 


officers  and  all  on  board ;  and  that  ho 
had  held  several  voluntary  services 
with  the  crew  and  passengers.  He 
spent  Christmas-day  with  the  Bev.  B. 
Tregaskis,  at  Sierra  Leone,  meeting 
there  with  Prince  Ansah,  uncle  of  the 
present  King  of  Ashanteo,  who  was 
introduced  to  the  officers  on  board,  and 
to  those  in  charge  at  the  Mission 
House.  Mr. Laverack  adds,  "We  found 
twenty  ships  anchored  in  the  roads, 
several  being  men  of  war.  The  West 
Lidia  Begiment  had  just  landed,  with 
half  of  the  battalion  of  the  Bifle 
Brigade.  I  was  well  received  by  the 
military  authorities,  who  promised 
to  help  me  in  every  way  possible. 
Permission  for  chaplains  to  go  up  the 
countiy  is  doubtful,  as  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  providing  carriers  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  necessary  sapplies 
for  the  fighting  men.  I  have  had 
lodgings  kindly  provided  for  me  in 
the  Mission  Honie.  I  am  thankful 
for  this,  as  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  the  town  is  in  a 
sad  condition  just  now.  The  sick  were 
removed  to  the  *  Victor  Emmanuel  * 
this  morning. 

"  A  little  before  our  steaming  out  of 
St.  Vincent's,  Cape  de  Verd,  a  West 
India  Begiment  came  into  the  harbour, 
their  band  playing  '  Bale  Britannia ' 
and  *Auld  Lang  Syne.*  We  were 
delighted  with  these  familiar  strains. 
As  we  left,  the  men  from  the  West 
Indies  were  singing  in  good  Methodist 
style  some  of  the  old-fashioned  Method- 
ist tunes.  I  listened  from  the  stern  of 
our  ship  tUl  the  sound  of  their  voices 
was  lost.  At  one  of  my  voluntary 
services  we  had  several  Kroomen 
present,  whom  we  took  on  board  at 
Sierra  Leone.  At  the  close  they  asked 
if  they  might  sing  a  hymn;  and  in 
beautiful  time  they  sang  *  Book  of 
Ages.'  These  men  have  attended  our 
chapel  at  Kroo  Town,  and  some  of  them 
are  Church-members  with  ne. 

"  I  ought  to  remark  on  the  spirit  of 
the  four  hundred  sailors,  etc.,  onboard 
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the '  Victor.'  Th^  luTeno  mad  thint 
for  WBT,  but  if  ordered  to  the  front  will 
oheerfolly  ob^.  Such  men  may  be 
safely  depended  npon  to  do  their  dnty 
in  any  ciroiunstaneee." 

2.  Woolwich  Gabbison.— Prom  the 
Rev,  J7.  E.  Thampson, — Jannaiy  6th, 
1874. — ^I  am  much  enoooraged  in  my 
work.  In  the  new  class  at  Shooters  Hill 


OOfifiSSMNDBNGS. 

wehaTeeleTenChiuch-memben.  We 
have  eighteen  in  class  at  William 
Street,  on  Wednesday  aftemoonsi  and 
eighteen  on  Wednesday  cTeningiB.  The 
11th  Brigade,  Boyal  Artilleiy,  leayes 
this  month  for  India.  The  17th 
Brigade  will  leare  Woolwich  in  March. 
The  congregation  at  the  iron  Chapel 
continaes  as  large  as  before;  I  wish 
it  were  nearer  the  barracks. 


HOME-mSSIONAEY  COEEESPONDENCB. 


1.  VniLiOE  MxTnoDzsif.— The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  important 
letter  lately  reoeiTed  demands  serions 
attention : — 

"Having  for  more  than  half  a 
century  been  identified  with  Tillage 
Methodism,  I  hsTC  long  seen  the 
absolute  necessity  of  locating  our 
ministers  in  villages  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present;  and  I  haye 
been  permitted  to  see  this  done  in  my 
natiTC  place.  Our  Circuit,  in  my 
younger  days,  had  two  ministers,  who, 
with  horse  and  saddle-bags,  yisited  us 
once  a  fortnight.  They  stopped  at  our 
house  three  days,  visiting  all  the 
people,  and  preaching  in  our  own  and 
in  adjacent  villages ;  they  then  did  the 
same  in  another  locality,  and  on  the 
following  week  prosecuted  their  labours 
in  the  Circuit  town,  and  in  some  places 
near.  We  then  saw  Methodism  es- 
tablish itself.  After  this  the  custom 
changed.  First,  the  ministers  came 
out,  sometimes  to  dinner,  preached 
and  returned  home  afterwards,  six, 
seven,  or  eight  miles.  Then  they  came, 
too  much  as  a  rule,  direct  to  the  chapel, 
andy  except  when  giving  tickets,  re- 
turned home  at  the  close  of  the  service. 
They  thus  became  hardly  known, 
except  in  the.  pulpit  and  to  a  few 
officials.  The  position  and  prospects 
of  the  Circuit  declined;  it  became 
poor,  hard  to  work,  and  was  paralyzed 
by  mutual  dissatisfactions.  Six  years 
ago  we  divided  several  villages  from  it, 
and  formed  a  new  *  village  Circuit.* 
A  good  house  was  built,  containing 


nine  rooms,  etc.,  with  a  gvden  and 
other  accommodation — a  bouse  as 
respectable  as  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers  of  the  Episcopal  Chureb. 
A  beautiful  chapel  has  been  erected, 
also  a  day  school-room,  which  will 
hold  one  hundred  and  fifty  children. 
The  village  has  increased  from  a  very 
few  mud  walled  and  thatched  cottsges 
to  a  respectable  place.  We  have  now 
seven  chapels,  in  other  villages,  within 
a  radius  of  five  miles ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  say  there  are  more  Methodist  chapelt 
than  there  are  public-houses  in  the 
Circuit.  We  are  now  building  a  house 
for  our  second  minister. 

**  Pastoral  oversight  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  our  Chureh-memben 
and  congregation  is  one  of  our  greateet 
necessities,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our 
position  in  our  country  Circuits.  Oar 
chapels  are  filled  on  Sundays,  and  are 
well  attended  on  week-days.  Our 
progress  is  owing  princfpally  to  the 
residence  of  the  ministers  among  us. 
I  wish  Dr.  Jobson's  pamphlet  were 
universally  read  by  our  people." 

[ft  must  in  justice  be  added  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  has  shown  a  most 
commendable  and  practical  interest  in 
the  movement  to  which  he  refers,  in 
liberally  encouraging  and  aiding  local 
effort.  It  would  be  well  if  not  a  few 
other  prosperous  men,  who  were  early 
converted  to  God  in  their  natlfe 
villages,  would  '*  go,  and  do  likewise." 
C.  P.] 

2.  Cb£W£.  -  The  Journal  of  the  Bee 
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Jo9epk  H,  Hopkins,  to  the  end  of 
December,  1873,  shows  that  earnest 
and  faithfal  seryioea  have  been 
mneh  blessed  in  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  and  in  the  improyed  spizitn- 
ality  of  the  Ohnroh.  Many  of  our 
Choreh-members  zealonsly  co-operate 
with  the  Missionazy  minister  in  eyan- 
gelieal  vork,  and  with  great  saccess. 
This  Mission  is  eyidenUy  in  a  yigorons 
condition.  The  Aimoal  "Social 
Meeting "  prodaoed  £45,  and  a  well- 
oondaeted  baaaar  produced  £373,  in 
behalf  of  some  necessary  improyements 
in  the  Hightown,  or  Mission  chapel. 
Oar  congregations  are  more  promising 
than  ever  before,  and  the  chapel  will 
floon  need  enlargement. 

3.  TmmuovTB,^The  Hev.  Giorge 
Parker,  December  31st,  sUtes  that  a 
fizst-elM8  organ  has  been  proyided  for 
the  chapely  two  gentlemen  haying 
paid  half  the  cost  of  the  instmment ; 
and  that  a  new  warming  apparatus  has 
been  obtained,  superseding  one  pro- 
yided when  the  building  was  erected, 
bat  which  proyed  a  failure.  The 
ezponae  was  £70,  which  has  been 
paid.  He  also  states  that  arrangements 
are  in  progress  to  proyide  an  additional 
minister's  house,  at  Tynemouth,  at  the 
next  Conference.  The  attenduice  at 
omr  seryices  duriilg  the  visiting  season 
at  this  watering-place  was  remarkably 
good,  especially  during  the  sittings  of 
ibe  Conference  in  Newcastle.  The 
o«st-of-door  seryices  were  conducted 
amidst  large  numbers,  many  of  them 
being  persons  brought  by  excursion 
trains,  and  l^steam^boatston  Sundays. 
Tracts  were  freely  distributed  on  these 
oeeadons,  and  it  is  hoped  good  im- 
pressions  were  made  on  not  a  few  who 
vmild  not  have  heard  the  Word  of 
Ood  in  any  regular  seryioe.  One  great 
bsndranoe  to  our  work  is  the  amount 
of  Sunday  neglect  and  desecration 
apparent  here.  Baskets  of  eatables 
are  noosed  at  the  comers  of  the 
streets ;  pnblic^honses  and  coflfee  shops 
are  thronged;  whilst  the  keepers  of 
lodging-houses  are  specially  employed 
on  that  day.    Yet  in  all  this  discourage- 
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ment  Ood  is  with  us  in  our  aggressive 
operations;  and  in  faithfnUy  and 
earnestly  doing  His  work  we  hope  to 
secure  still  greater  success. 

4.  Barbow-ir-Fubmess. — From  the 
Rev.  Thomoi  A,  5««d.— January  23rd, 
1874. — ^Barrow  has  rapidly  grown  from 
a  small  fishing  village  to  a  flourishing 
seaport.  Twenty  years  ago  its  popula- 
tion was  three  hundred,  now  it  has 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Iron 
works,  ship-bnilding  yards,  flax  and 
jute  mills,  have  sprung  up,  and  large 
docks  have  been  constructed.  There 
is  full  employment  for  the  people,  but 
a  painful  scarcity  of  house-accommoda- 
tion. Houses  are  being  erected  as  fast 
as  possible ;  it  is  said  two  thousand 
additional  ones,  if  provided,  would  be 
at  once  occupied.  The  men  are  for  the 
most  part  at  work  during  the  day,  and 
are  not  usually  disposed  to  be  intruded 
upon  in  the  evenings.  It  is  a  reading 
community,  and  there  is  here  a  re- 
markably large  circulation  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  There  is  a 
strong  pre  j  udioe  against  religious  tracts . 
We  therefore  publish  monthly  a  paper, 
the  **  Methodist  Messenger,"  which  we 
distribute  gratuitously  and  largely 
among  the  people ;  the  cost  is  defrayed 
by  the  advertisements.  In  this  way, 
and  byhouse-to-housevisitation,  we  are 
striving  to  make  ourselves  felt  in  the 
town.  We  have  opposition,  of  course, 
from  the  High-Church  party.  Oneofthis 
school  follows  me  in  my  visits,  tiling 
the  people  that  **  they  must  not  go  to 
the  Methodist  chapel ;  and  that  if  they 
do  not  come  to  the  church  they  will 
incur  eternal  perdition."  This  in- 
tolerant and  foolish  talk  is  spumed  by 
many  of  the  people  to  whom  it  is 
addressed;  they  only  laugh  at  the 
speaker  for  his  painB.  Such  opposition 
furthers  our  work. 

We  are  not  able  to  accommodate  the 
people  who  wish  to  attend  our  seryices, 
as -every  seat  in  our  chapel  is  let; 
Three  gentlemen  have  promised  us 
sites,  and  we  shall  commence  the* 
building  of  two  chapels  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  secured.  One  gentleman,  about 
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to  ereet  one  thouMmd  two  hundred 
houses  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
offers  ns  gronod  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  £1,000  towards  a  chapel,  on  eon. 
dition  that  we  raise  an  additional 
£1,000.  This  we  are  hoping  to  do. 
On  another  site  we  propose  hnilding  a 
snhstantiai  stone  chapel,  sehocds,  etc., 
and  on  a  third  we  shall  probably 
erect  a  temporaiy  iron  chapel.    Thns 


we  Bxpeci  to  secure  a  basis  for  futon 
operations.  We  hare  four  cottage 
senrices  ereiy  week,  and  our  open-air 
serrioes  in  September  and  October  were 
well  attended.  We  had  an  increase  of 
twenty-nine  Church-members  last 
quarter.  Our  Bible-class  numbers 
forty,  and  the  Sunday-school  has 
greatly  improTcd. 


THE  HBLIGIOUS  OONDITION  OF  PBIS0NEB8. 


Tbb  Tenth  Annual  Beport  of  the 
Bev.  Biehard  Tomlins,  chaplain  of 
the  Manchester  City  Gaol,  contains 
some  curious  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  says :— *'  In  my  last  Annual 
Beport  I  subpiitted  to  you  the  results 
of  one  month's  inquiries,  which  I  put 
to  each  prisoner  on  admission  as  to 
attendance  at  any  place  of  worship. 
I  have  thought  it  well  to  follow  it  up 
by  a  second  similar  inquiry  during 
another  month  in  the  year  just  ended. 
During  that  month  three  hundred  and 
sixteen  prisoners  (one  hundred  and 
ninety  males,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  females)  were  brought  to  me  on 
admission.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and 
fourteen,  (one  hundred  and  twenty-fiTc 
males,  eighty-nine  females,) — in  a  word, 
two-thirds  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixteen,— could  hardly  be  said  to  haye 
ever  attended  any  place  of  worship. 
Indeed,  one  hundred  and  one  of  them 
eridenced  the  fact,  directly  or  indirectly : 
fifty  (thirty-six  males,  and  fourteen 
females)  by  a  direct  avowal ;  and  fifty- 
one  (twenty-eight  males,  and  twenty- 
three  females)  by  their  own  indirect 
exposure  of  their  profession  of  hsTing 
been  regular  attendants  at  church  on 
Sundays  all  their  lives,  many  of  them 
morning  and  evening,  and  of  having 
been  familiar  with  their  prayer-books ; 
and  yet  every  one  proving  unable  to 
repeat  even  a  single  word  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  services,  on  my  promptiog 
them,  line  upon  line.  I  must  impress 
on  your  notice  that  these  were  the  re- 
stilts  in  the  case  of  professed  attendants 
at  Church  only ;  of  course  there  was 


no  method  by  which  I  could  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  of  thoee 
whoprofessed  to  have  attended chapela. 
Furthermore,  twelve,  (eight  males,  and 
four  females,)  from  fifty  to  sitty  years 
old,  had  never  attended  anywhere 
between  thirty  and  forty-four  years 
past ;  fourteen,  (eight  males,  and  six 
females,)  from  forty  to  fifty  years  old, 
had  never  done  so  during  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  years  r  thirty-two, 
(thirteen  males,nineteenfemales,)from 
thirty  to  forty  years  old,  nowhere 
during  from  twelve  to  thirty  yean; 
thirty-six,(thirteen  males,  twenty-three 
females,)  from  twenty  to  thirty  yean, 
never  during  from  ten  to  fifteen  yean; 
and  seven,  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
not  once  during  from  six  to  ei^t  yean 
past.  You  will,  I  think,  concur  with 
me  in  feeling  unable  to  describe  any  of 
these  as  having  ever  been  attendants 
at  a  place  of  worship,  H,  however, 
such  as  these  still  urge  their  daima  aa 
attendants,  I  would  go  on  to  note  some 
particulars  of  the  information  wfaibh 
my  inquiries  eUdted  from  the  month'a 
batch  of  prisonen.  One  of  them 
somewhat  warmly  robutted  my  exprea. 
sions  of  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had 
stated  the  truth  in  respect  to  having 
attended  church— he  **had  been  twice 
in  his  life,  to  stand  for  his  sister's 
two  childron."  Bo,  also,  another  had 
always  attended  church  **  after  any  of 
her  relations  had  been  buried."  In 
the  same  manner  another  '*had  been  to 
christeniogs  and  such  like."  Another 
attended  church,  bat  eventually  ex- 
plained  that  she  **went  with   other 
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ehndren,  when  about  seren  yean  old, 
bat  nerer  to  make  a  practice  of  it— only 
when  in  gaol."  Thus  eleven  others, 
who  had  represented  themselyes  as 
attendants  at  ohnrch,  owned  that  they 
had  been  there  only  when, — some  "in 
gaol/*  some  **  in  the  workhonse,"  and 
some  **  in  the  army."  *'  It  was  a  gpreat 
crime,"  one  informed  me,  "not  to  go 
to  ehnreh  in  the  army."  So,  too, 
another,  thirty-five  years  old,  had 
nerer  been  to  dinrch  or  ehapel  "until 
three  years  ego,  when  he  went  to  a 
freah  master  that  was  vexy  particular 
about  it."  Of  many  who  claimed  to  be 
attendants,  on  being  pressed,  one  only 
coold  say  that  he  had  ever  been  more 
ihan  "ten  or  twelve  times,"  another 
«'fiTe  or  six  times,"  another  "two  or 
three  times,"  another  "twice,"  others 
*'  nflFver  worth  ealling,"  or  "never  worth 
mentioning;"  or  it  was  "never  worth 
vhlle."   One,  fifty  yean  old,  had  been 


"odd  time  or  two,"  another,  forty-nine 
years  old, "  supposes  he  must  have  gone 
somewhere,  but  cannot  say ; "  another 
"can't  remember ;"  another  "  remem- 
bers being  taken  to  church  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  that's  all."  So,  again, 
another  "thinks  he  belongs  to  Church, 
but  knows  nothing  of  religion ; "  and 
another  "  can't  tell  rightly  what  religion 
he  belongs  to,  if  he  belongs  to  any." 
Many  who  had  declared  themselves 
regularorirregnlarattendants  at  ehnrch 
or  chapel  could  not  say  even  the  Lord's 
Prayer  correctly ;  another  "  thought  he 
could  say  it  in  Welsh  if  he  tried,  but 
might  have  forgot  bits  of  it ; "  and  two 
had  never  heard  of  it.  One  owned  to 
having  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church  or  ebapel.  And,  lastly,  another 
had  seen  pictures  of  the  Orudfizion  in 
shop  windows,  bat  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  its  meaning. 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CTbe  •xtnett  whieh  ftppMr  in  oar  pftgM  mider  the  head  of  ^  General  Beligiooi  Intelligenee," 
•x«  eftmfoDy  taken  from  the  most  tnutworthy  eonroeB  tX  oar  eommand.  We  eumot  nndertake, 
hcmenr,  to  uunrer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  eaaee,  of  their  litermry  style ;  to  goarantee,  in  erery 
Inateiiee,  the  aeeoxmey  of  daiee,  or  of  the  namee  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views 
wbSeh,  on  partioalar  sabjeeta  eonneeted  with  eTanselioal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  varioas  Beligioaa 
Soelelles  and  Oomniittees  may  adfaneeO 


Gkixa  :  Tax  Bxblb  ahoho  thb 
XASSBB. — The  Sev.  John  Macintyre 
has  followed  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
mastering  the  language  of  China.  He 
haa  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the 
people,  and  has  travelled  far  and  near 
annoDg  them.  "  What,"  he  asks,  "  has 
been  my  work  during  the  past  season  f 
Certainly  not  that  of  a  pastor.  I  am 
not  yet  qoalifled  for  that  on  the  score 
of  language.  Of  an  evangelist,  then  f 
WeU,  I  hardly  ought  to  chtim  that 
distfaietion.  I  had  best  write  mysell 
a  Bible  oolportenr ;  and  very  proud  I 
am  of  the  ofilce. . .  .Once  at  Tenchow 
Foo,  my  course  was  determined.  Mr. 
LUiey,  of  the  Bible  Society  [of  Scot- 
land] met  ne  with  the  statement  that 
hia  work  ia  the  distribution  of  the 


Scriptures  I  had  brought  him  lay  in  a 
reputedly  wild  part  of  the  province, 
and  especially  in  a  very  important  city 
on  the  Orand  Canal,  which  had  not 
yet  been  visited  by  Dr.  Williamson  or 
himself.    Could  I  not  join  him,  and 

spend  a  month  with  him? The 

offer  was  one  of  the  most  tempting 
possible ;  so  I  lent  myself,  as  also  my 
teacher  and  servant,  to  the  Bible  Soci- 
ety. But  let  me  give  you  some  passing 
experiences,  taken  from  this  journey. 
**  1.  In  Tenchow  Foo  there  was  a 
man  who  kept  a  brio-a-brao  shop,  stone 
deaf,  and  possibly  on  that  account  stu. 
diously  inclined.  When  I  saw  him  he 
had  been  a  month  in  the  possession  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  '  Peep  of 
Pay;    when  I., M|J||iOsb^ .«<>«* 
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Bibly  had  two  months'  good  leading. 
Bat  this  Mr;  Lilley  certifies,  that  the 
man  within  that  time  had  penised  the 
New  Testament  from  Matthew  to  Bere- 
lation,  and  was  great  in  its  praise. 
The  questions  I  heard  him  ask  wejre 
just  such  as '  a  reader '  would  have  to 
ask  at  home.  All  the  allusions  to  the 
Old  Testament  had  to  be  explained  to 
him,  and  they  set  him  to  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Then  there  were 
questions  as  to  persons  and  places, 
just  such  as  we  have  to  ask.  But  the 
life  of  Jesus,  and  the  founding 
and  the  building  up  of  His  Church, 
and  the  warnings  and  promises  to 
His  people,  as  given  in  the 
Qospels,  Acts,  Ephesians,  and  Beve- 
lation,  seemed  to  eome  home  to  him 
as  a  liying  stozy,  which  grew  tho  more 
interesting  as  he  proceeded.  The  only 
part  he  would  say  he  did  not  under- 
stand, was  the  figurative  language  of 
the  Beyelatlon.  But  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  it  was  intelligible  to 
him,  and  he  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  slight  the  book.  Mr.  Lilley  con- 
siders this  man's  case  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  he  has  met.  I  have 
often  thought  of  him  since.  And 
when  I  think  of  such  studious,  ques- 
tioning men,  I  regret  there  are  so  few 
preachers  here  to  answer  them.  In 
our  work  in  the  streets  we  passed  his 
place  one  day,  and  there  he  was  in  his 
open  shop,  the  front  of  which  was  all 
door  and  no  window,  as  shops  are 
here,  poring  over  his  New  Testament, 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  outside 
world,  like  a  man  who  understood 
what  he  was  reading,  and  who  was 
finding  great  spoil.  There  was  no 
secrecy  about  his  study  of  the  new 
book,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
good  he  got  he  gave  forth  to  many. 
But,— this  to  the  Bible  Society, — ^where 
there  are  no  preachers,  how  important 
for  them  to  cheapen  such  works  as 
explain  the  Scriptures,  and  to  leave  a 
copy  with  every  New  or  Old  Testa- 
ment which  is  sold. 

**  2.  My  next  instance  is  the  man- 
darin of  Tsining-ohow.  This  is  the 
largest  commercial  city  of  Shantung, 


and  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  great 
commercial  city.  The  day  after  we 
arrived  there  seemed  to  be  a  little  stir 
in  the  Yamen,  and  runners  were  early 
at  our  inn  to  ask  for  a  copy  of  our 
books  for  the  mandarin.  Therunnen, 
however,  brought  the  mandarin's  card 
in  due  form,  and  everything  was  done 
according  to  the  highest  Chinese  eour. 
tesy.  My  teacher  whispered  to  me  that 
the  man  was  a  scholar  of  the  true 
order,  and  would  not  likely  prove  an 
enemy.  So  we  selected  a  copy  of  every, 
thing  we  had,— Old  Testament,  New 
Testament,  Mr,  Bums*  Work,  some 
little  story  books, — and  presented 
them,  with  our  compliments,  inti- 
mating that  we  had  no  errand  beyond 
the  dissemination  of  the  truths  taught 
in  these  books.  Without  awaiting  an 
answer  we  sallied  out  to  the  streets, 
and  had  splendid  sales,  surpassing 
the  best  experiences  of  last  year.  The 
conduct  of  the  people  towards  us  was 
beyond  all  praise.  I  am  sony  to  say 
it  was  my  fault  we  did  not  call  on  the 
mandarin.  Had  I  known  what  I  now 
know,  I  should  have  acted  very  differ- 
ently. In  the  course  of  expounding 
Mencius,  only  two  days  ago,  my  teacher 
startled  me  by  quoting  the  words  of 
this  same  mandarin  in  favour  of  the 
Scriptures.  During  our  stay  there,  it 
seems  my  teacher  and  he  met  and 
exchanged  ideas,  and  the  governor  gave 
his  idea  of  our  Scriptures  to  this  eifeot : 
'  These  books  can  do  no  harm ;  they 
are  good  books  for  the  instruotion  of 
the  people.'  It  seemed,  therefore,  to 
him  absurd  to  put  any  barrier  in  the 
way  of  our  disseminating  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

**  8.  But  what  about  the  great  maaa 
of  the  people?  I  can  only  speak,  as 
above,  of  my  own  narrow  range  of 
vision.  I  may  say,  however,  the  people 
J  have  seen  here  are  not  properly  a 
reading  people,  though  a  very  honoor- 
able  proportion  of  them  know  letters. 
Give  them  a  moral  sentiment,  aptly 
put,  and  especially  one  from  their  own 
classics,  and  tbcy  will  con  it  over  and 
air  it  among  the  bystanders  with 
marked  pleasu)^.^  '^ive  them  a  four* 
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page  tzaet  to  read,  and  I  have  seen  a 
loll  in  the  sales  while  a  byBtander 
read  it  to  the  crowd.  Give  them  a 
Gospel  at  a  moderate  price  as  com- 
pared with  their  own  books,  and  I 
have  nerer  seen  any  stock  that  ooold 
hold  oat.  I  suppose  we  sold  some 
three  thousand  in  Tsining-ohow,  and 
when  oor  snpply  was  eihansted,  the 

demand  was  still  brisk But  give 

them  the  New  Testament  in  the  spoken 
dialeei,  and  thej  hang  their  heads  a 
little.  '  Very  cheap/  they  say,  *  bat 
what  a  thick  book!  Why,  a  year's 
labour  would  not  suffice  to  peruse  it/ 
I  report  accurately  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard ;  and  what  I  haTe  seen  and 
heard,  I  suppose,  htmdreds  of  times. 
8u^  I  fear  is  China,  hi^^  and  low. 
They  are  furnished  with  the  means  of 
knowing  the  Scriptures,  but  they  want 
an  awakening;  I  should  be  content 
eren  with  a  literazy  awakening,  such 
as  pieeeded  the  Beformation  in  Ger- 
many. Therefore,  with  all  the  adverse 
etreomatances,  I  cannot  help  feeling, 
in  the  midst  of  my  work,  what  a 
g^oriooa  field  would  Ohina  be  if  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  were  to  breathe 
upon  the  people  I 

*'  I  have  eveiywhere  found  that  the 
person  of  the  colporteur  is  sacred. 
On  my  return  journey  I  never  was 
aeeompaniedbymyteacher.  Irodealone 
over  two  hundred  miles  of  country, 
daily  encountered  at  least  one  crowded 
market,  was  in  a  route  not  much  fre- 
qiiented  by  foreigners,  am  but  a  tyro 
in  a  very  difficult  language,— and,  I 
dedare  it  again,  my  person  was  every- 
where safe ;  in  fact,  we  could  not  so 
met  towards  a  wandering  Chinaman." 
^^UniUd  Presbyterian  UUtionary 
Record, 

BlSHOM  ASfD  ClTHEPIUL  ChITBCBKS. 

— BaM  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
En^and  the  right  to  «* visit"  his 
eathedral ;  in  other  words,  to  have  a 
voice,  perhaps  the  chief  voice,  in  its 
internal  arrangements  and  the  con- 
duct of  its  services,  not  to  speak  of  the 
general  control  of  its  affairs  f  Such 
is  the  first  ^u^stion  which  a  process 


instituted  by  Archdeacon  Fhillpotts 
against  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter 
has  recently  raised.  The  rights  of  capi- 
tular bodies  have  been  handed  down 
to  them  from  times  when  the  cathe- 
drals were,  for  the  most  part,  the  abso- 
lute  property  of  those  monastic  orders 
to  which  they  owed  their  first  founda- 
tion. And  even  to  the  present  day  the 
"  chapter  '*  of  a  diocese,  in  the  con- 
trol of  its  chief  church,  enjoys  a  laige 
amount  of  independence.  By  the  deci- 
sion of  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  the  Assessor 
of  Bishop  Temple,  sitting  as  Visitor  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  Exeter  Cathe. 
dral,  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the 
bishop,  where  any  illegality  has  been 
committed,  has  as  much  right  to  in- 
teriere  in  a  cathedral  as  in  any  other 
of  the  churches  of  his  diocese.  Whether 
the  sculptured  figures  on  the  reredos 
at  Exeter  are  themselves  illeg^,  is  a 
question  not  as  yet  decided.  It  may 
seem  a  trifling  matter  whether  such 
figures  should  or  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  a  church;  but  whilst,  in 
contending  for  ornamentation  of  this 
kind,  it  is  always  made  out  to  be  a 
trifle,  we  must  not  forget  that  any 
sanction  obtained  for  similar  practices 
invariably  becomes,  in  Bitualistio 
estimation,  a  triumph  of  importance. 
That  which,  when  its  introduction  is 
essayed,  is  represented  as  indifferent, 
becomes  symbolic  of  **  Catholic  "  doc- 
trine when  actually  foisted  on  the 
church.  Hence  we  anticipate  no  con- 
cession or  compromise  on  either  side 
in  this  coofliot. 

Episcopal  utterances  have  of  late 
been  numerous ;  but  on  the  great 
questions  which  divide  the  Church 
they  have  too  often  tended,  not  to 
guide,  but  to  bewilder  and  perplex. 
The  diversity  of  sentiment  to  be  found 
amongst  them  on  these  all-important 
topics,  has  been  a  difficulty  with  those 
who  look  to  them  as  the  expressions  of 
authoritative  sentiment.  It  is  satis- 
factory, however,  that  some  of  these 
declarations  of  opinion  are  in  them- 
selves  clear  and  definite  enough.  The 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  regards  as  the 
greatest  possible  danger  to  the  Chutch 
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of  England,  the  disposition  to  retnzn 
to  those  errors  and  superstitions  of  the 
medieval  age,  which  it  was  thought  we 
had  forsaken  three  centuries  ago.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  in  reply  to  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  great  anti- 
Bitualistio  meeting,  held  in  the  chief 
city  of  his  diocese,  avows  his  belief 
that  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  directly  discourages  the  prac- 
tice of  private  confession  to  a  priest. 
Distinctly  he  enunciates  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  the  privilege  of  Chris- 
tians to  carry  their  confessions  of  sin 
directly  to  the  throne  of  God  Himself ; 
and  he  asserts  that  the  Church  has 
carefully,  "in  successive  revisions  of 
her  formularies,"  weeded  out  every 
expression  tending  in  the  contrary 
direction.  The  language  of  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  is  scarcely  less  decided.  He 
avows  his  deep  regret  that  many 
clergy  of  the  Church  should  use  their 
position  to  teach  what  the  Church 
itself  does  not,  and  should  set  such  an 
example  of  wilful  disobedience  to  the 
decisions  of  the  courts ;  and  enlarges 
specially  on  the  mischiefs,  social  and 
religious,  which  would  certainly  follow 
in  the  train  of  auricular  confession. 
By  the  side  of  these  deliverances,  those 
of  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Chichester, 
and  Winchester,  read  like  the  utter- 
ances  of  men  whose  minds  are  blinded 
to  the  dangers  which  now  environ  and 
assail  the  Church.  The  Bishop  of 
Chichester  believes  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  clergyman,  when  required, 
both  to  hear  the  confessions  of  a 
penitent  and  to  grant  him  absolution. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  fears  far  more 
lest  the  clergy  should  abate,  than  that 
they  shonld  exaggerate  the  just  preten- 
sions of  their  office.  And  this  in 
the  teeth  of  notorious  facts,  which 
prove  that  all  the  peril  in  these 
matters  lies  in  the  contrary  direction. 
— Evangelical  Chriitendom, 

Tahiti  :  Stati  of  the  Pbotsstavt 
OoMMUNrrr.— The  Bev.  J.  L.  Oreen,  of 
the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  resi- 


dent at  the  Georgian  Islands,  writes 
as  follows  respecting  the  present 
standing  of  the  Protestant  commonity 
there : — 

"  This  is  the  first  year  that  we  may 
he  said  to  have  been  in  existenoe  as  an 
association  with  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authorities.  The  French  law 
requires  that  corporate  bodies  shall  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Gk>vemment.  This 
sanction  we  have  obtained  this  year, 
and  the  administration  has  ceded  some 
of  its  powers  to  us  in  the  regulation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  land. 
We  call  ourselves  the  '  Association  of 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  Tahiti  and 
Moorea.*  Our  meetings  were  in- 
augurated by  an  address  from  myself 
on  the  *  means  by  which  our  ministry 
may  be  rendered  successful,  and  the 
Charch's  prosperity  secured.*  The 
next  two  days  were  spent  in  discussing 
and  establishing  laws  to  regulate  the 
association,  and  the  following  were 
devoted  to  receiving  reports  of  the 
churcheSy  etc.  The  meetings  were 
brought  to  a  dose  by  addresses  from 
two  native  pastors.  The  Queen  gave 
the  ministers  and  delegates  from  the 
churches  entertainments  whilst  they 
were  in  Papiete,  and  several  protracted 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Queen's 
house,  where  speeches  were  followed  by 
speeches,  which  ushered  in  the  mom- 
ing  light.  During  the  last  evening  of 
the  stay  of  the  delegates  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  Queen,  and  a  meeting 
for  religious  exercises  was  convened  at 
nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  the  zeal  of  the 
speakers  protracted  the  meeting  till 
half-past  six  o'clock  next  morning. 

"  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
Church-members  among  the  Protestant 
natives  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 
This  year  they  number  two  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six,  against 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ei^ty- 
five  of  last  year.  We  are  sometimes 
told  that  our  cause  in  Tahiti  ia  on  the 
wane,but  facts  and  figures  axe  stubborn 
things.  It  will  appear  that  there  is 
some  life  left  among  the  people  (ifi 
indeed,  we  may  take  such  facts  u 
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inostraiioiifl  of  life,)  when  we  say  that, 
on  the  peninBiiU  daring  this  year,  the 
natiTes  will  have  spent  ahont  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  chnroh  edifices. 
In  one  district  a  ehnroh  is  heing  hnilt 
of  American  wood,  for  which  one 
miUion  oranges  have  been  paid.  The 
bnilding  will  be  Tezy  nicely  finished 
with  a  tower,  in  which  the  bell  has 
already  been  placed.  I  belicTe  about 
three  thousand  dollars*  worth  more 
oranges  are  to  be  given  for  etcetera 
connected  with  the  bnilding.  In  the 
adjoining  district  a  contract  has  been 
signed  by  another  American  merchant 
finn  in  Papiete  to  erect  a  church  for 
the  people  there,  which  I  suppose  wUl 
cost  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  or 
even  more.  Other  districts  are  also 
improving  their  places  of  worship.** 

ToK  Nxw  Covncth  ov  Cobstamcz. 
—The  Dean  of  Chester,  writing  to  the 
Times,  saya: — ^The  first  thing  to  strike 
any  one,  listening  to  the  speeches,  and 
taking  part  in  the  conversations  at 
Constance,  was  the  clear  evidence 
afforded  of  a  decisive  and  final  breach 
with  the  Papacy.  This  fact  was  fnlly 
and  generally  recognised  as  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  projected  Church 
refoxma.  The  feeling,  too,  on  the  sub- 
ject, shown  by  evezy  one,  was  deep 
and  intense;  and  there  is  a  force  in 
tiie  German  phraseology  which  helped 
to  make  this  feeling  all  the  more 
apparent  to  a  stranger.  Such  words 
as  Papismus,  Bomanismus,  Yaticanis- 
mns,  Jesnitismns,  Ultramontanismus, 
Cnrialismus,  were  like  a  peal  of  bells 
(I  was  going  to  say  "muffled  bells,*'  but 
nothing  could  be  louder  or  more 
distinct)  ringing  all  through  the  Con- 
gress.... Nothing  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  new  point  of  departure 
than  the  position  assigned  to  the  laity 
in  thij  Synod  and  throughout  the 
Chuieh  oonatitution.  That  the  laity 
should  have  correlative  rights  with  the 
eleigy  i»  evidently  viewed,  by  the  able 


and  learned  men  who  have  had  the 
chief  hand  in  drawing  up  this  consti- 
tution, as  an  arrangement  alike  suited 
to  the  present  time  and  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  the  Primitive 
Church.... It  would  be  ungrateful  not 
to  record  the  feeling  manifested  at  Con- 
stance towards  other  Christian  com. 
munions.  This  feeling  was  most  noble 
and  generous,  and  as  different  as  possi- 
ble from  the  spirit  of  the  Syllabus  and 
the  Papal  and  Curialistic  tradition. 
There  was,  indeed,  no  symptom  of  a 
fanatical  belief  that  all  Churches  are 
suddenly  to  coalesce  in  one  organic 
union;  but  it  was  contended  by  all 
that  we  may  know  one  another  better 
and  esteem  one  another  more  justly ; 
and  the  Standing  Committee  was  de- 
finitely charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  taking  steps  to  this  end,  in  reference 
both  to  the  East  and  to  the  West. 
Side  by  side  with  this  feeling,  and  in 
the  expectation  of  procuring  light  by 
means  of  such  action,  it  was  admitted 
that  there  must  in  due  time  be  a 
revision  of  Church  doctrine,  a  re-writ- 
ing of  Church  history,  and  a  thorough 
sifting  of  Churoh-re^;nlations.  Some 
changes  are  considered  certain.  In 
other  respects  it  cannot  be  predicted 
what  the  changes  will  be.  But  it  is 
determined  by  these  German  Old 
Catholics  that  consolidation  shall  pre<t 
cede  reform.  The  requisite  alter- 
ations are  to  be  made,  not  by  this  or 
that  person  according  to  his  own  pre- 
dilections, but  after  careful  debate  and 
through  regularly-constituted  ozgans. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  this 
movementhas  now  acquired  a  European 
interest. . .  The  flower  and  the  strength 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Professors  of 
Theology  and  Law  in  Germany  are  on 
this  side.  I  will  only  add  that  a  manly 
simplicity  is  very  conspicuous  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Catholic 
body.  Their  religion  will  not  be  one 
of  postures  and  ceremonies,  of  excite- 
ment and  display. 
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John  Akthoky  wag  born  at  Wal- 
Boken,  in  the  Wisbeaoli  Circoit, 
Aagnst  16th,  1791.  In  his  youth  his 
conduct  wa0,  externally,  moral.  Ho 
strictly  obBerved  the  holy  Sabbath, 
and  regularly  attended  the  ordinances 
of  religion.  Tet  it  was  not  till  1815 
that  he  experienced  the  blessedness  of 
the  man  **  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
giTcn,  and  whose  sins  are  covered." 
His  conversion  he  attributed,  under 
God,  to  the  influence  of  his  pious 
uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Anthony,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  Methodists  at  Wis- 
beach.  In  1819  he  removed  to  Bishop- 
Stortford,  into  which  town  he  was  the 
instrument,  after  numerous  unsuc- 
cessful efForts,  of  introducing  Method- 
ism. Long  journeys  to  Waltham  Abbey, 
Chelmsford,  and  Colchester  were  under- 
taken in  vain,  the  preachers  at  those 
places  being  unable  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  the  proposed  new  ground. 
At  length  the  Bev.  Ambrose  Freeman 
was  induced  to  preach  at  the  place, 
which  he  did  under  a  large  tree.  The 
open-air  services  were  continued 
through  the  summer,  at  the  end  of 
which  an  old  warehouse  was  pur. 
chased  and  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  By 
this  time  a  Society  had  been  formed, 
and  there  was  now  added  the  important 
appendage  of  a  Sunday-school.  With 
deep  interest  did  Mr.  Anthony  watch 
the  progress  of  the  growing  cause; 
and  before  his  eleven  years'  residence 
at  Bishop-Stortford  terminated,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  place 
become  the  head  of  a  Circuit. 

In  1880  he  removed  to  Wisbeaoh, 
where,  during  a  period  of  forty  years 
and  upwards,  he  adorned  the  Gk>8pel 
of  Ood  his  Saviour,  faithfully 
serving  the  Church  in  the  various 
offices  of  leader,  steward,  trustee, 
and  Sxmday-school  superintendent.  A 
minister  who  was  stationed  at  Wis* 
beach  three  years,  writes,  "I  always 
considered  Mr.  Anthony  to  be  a  man 
of  firm  religious  principles,  a  con- 
sistent Christian,  and  a  thorough 
Methodist.    I  never  saw  anything  in 


him  but  what  was  in  harmony  with 
his  profession ;  and  to  the  uttermost 
of  his  ability  he  always  defended  and 
supported  the  cause  of  God,  and  what 
he  conscientiously  believed  to  be  the 
principles  of  truth,  purity,  and  righte- 
ousness." One  who  was  still  more 
intimate  with  him  has  observed,  "Fall. 
ings  and  infirmities  Mr.  Anthooy 
undoubtedly  had  ;  into  mistakes  and 
errors  in  judgment  it  may  readily  be 
admitted  he  fell ;  but  whenever  he 
had  a  firm  conviction  that  he  was  in 
the  path  of  duty,  that  path  he  deter- 
minedly pursued."  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Christian  fortitude  was  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  his  character. 

Of  his  more  private  life  a  fewpartiea- 
lars  may  here  be  furnished.  He  loved  to 
obey  his  Master's  command,  **When 
thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet ; " 
and  his  unvarying  practice  was  to  go 
from  secret  communion  with  Gk)d  in 
his  own  dwelling  to  public  communion 
with  his  people  in  the  sanctuary.  Of 
John  Anthony  it  ought  have  been  said, 
as  of  Abraham,  **He  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after 
him."  He  firmly,  but  prudently,  en- 
forced the  laws  of  God,  and  with  true 
paternal  affection  urged  attention  to 
personal  religion  on  the  members  of 
his  family.  Never  was  domestic  wor- 
ship omitted,  or  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever performed  in  a  hurried  or  careleM 
manner.  He  earnestly  souf^t  the 
conversion  of  his  children,  and  when 
signs  of  a  work  of  grace  appeared  in 
them,  his  joy  was  inexpressibly  great. 

In  him  "  patience  "  had  its  **  perfeet 
work."  His  sufferings  at  times,  espe- 
cially during  his  later  years,  were 
exceedingly  severe ;  but  if  alluded  to 
by  his  friends  his  answer  was  *'  Yes, 
yes ;  hard  to  bear ;  but  the  mercies, — 
the  mercies ;  think  of  them  I "  From 
all  dread  of  death  he  was  deUghtfoHy 
freed.  When  asked  if  afraid  to  die, 
his  prompt  reply  was,  **I  have  not 
the  slightest  fear.  Death,  I  expect 
will  only  be  like  stepping  oat  of  one 
room  into  another; "  and  his  peaosfol 
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end,  al  ihe  age  of  lonxfleore  yean, 
was  ft  zeaUzatioii  of  this  thon^t. 
He  died  at  Wisbeabh,  AprQ  Ist,  1871, 
and  was  interred  at  the  ohnroh  of  his 
nfttive  pariah  on  tha  following  Wed- 
netday.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
deroat  men  in  oonsiderahle  nombers 
followed  him  to  his  bnrial. 

WiLiJAM  Hbnbt  HinrwABiso  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1888.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Mainwaring,  who  for  thirfy-fiye  years 
faithfully  senred  God  and  his  genera- 
tion as  ft  Wesleyan  minister*  From 
infancy  William  enjoyed  the  great 
adrantages  of  a  pions  home :  in  early 
ehildhood  the  seeds  of  trath  were 
sown  in  his  heart,  and  they  brought 
forth  abundant  fruit  in  his  after  life. 
Though  bnt  five  years  of  age  when  his 
mother  died,  he  had  avlTid  recollection 
of  her;  and  her  words  and  prayers 
had  no  doubt  a  powerful  influence 
upon  his  life  and  character.  He  re- 
membered well  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  about  four  years  old, 
she  put  her  hand  upon  his  head,  and 
prayed  that  **her  darling  boy  might 
follow  her  to  that  bright  land  whither 
she  knew  she  was  going." 

When  only  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
eame  to  Droitwioh,  to  learn  a  business 
with  one  for  whom  he  cherished  ft 
sincere  affeotion,  and  of  whom  he  ever 
spoke  with  profound  respect.  It  was 
not  until  he  was  sixteen,  that  he  be- 
Uered  on  Jesus  to  the  saying  of  his 
souL  He  had  been  under  religious 
eouTictions  for  a  considerable  time, 
Tftrious  sermons  which  he  heard 
only  serving  to  increase  his  distress. 
But  one  night,  in  his  own  room,  he 
pnyed  and  wrestled,  with  Ood ;  faith 
was  exaroised,  and  Pivine  light  poured 
in  upon  him«  God  for  (Ernst's  sake 
pardoned  his  sins,  and  gave  him  a 
sweet  assurance  thereof.  From  that 
time  until  the  day  of  his  death  he 
never  lost  the  sense  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  "  No,  not  for  one  moment," 
as  he  once  ssdd    to    some  friends. 

His  lot  was  not  without  sorrow  and 

trial,  but  his  trust  was  in  the  Lord 


God,  and  in  His  strength  he  walked 
aright.  During  the  twenty  years  ha 
lived  in  Droitwioh,  he  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  work  of  God  in  its 
various  departments,  being  eminently 
active  and  usefuL 

For  more  than  ten  years  he  was  an 
earnest  and  successful  local  preacher ; 
he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Juvenile 
Missionary  Association,  the  efficient 
working  of  which  was  due  very  largely 
to  his  care,  and  the  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  the  young  people  in 
their  work.  He  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  young, 
as  aU  who  knew  him  can  testify :  his 
constant  aim  in  labouring  among  the 
children  was  to  lead  them  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Mainwaring*s  religion  was  not 
a  thing  which  varied  with  time  or 
place :  he  carried  it  into  everything ; 
it  was  part  of  himself,  and  went  with 
him  where  he  went.  Some  of  his 
letters  to  her  who  became  his  devoted 
wife,  and  is  now  his  mourning  widow, 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  most  sincere 
piety.  Five  or  six  years  before  his 
death,  his  health  became  far  from 
good.  In  reference  to  this,  in  a  letter 
written  in  November,  1866,  he  said, 
*'  Do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  I 
am  not  anxious  to  live.  It  is  not  so. 
If  it  is  God's  will  that  I  shall  be  a 
sojourner  in  this  wilderness  a  while 
longer,  I  am  quite  willing  to  stay :  or 
should  He  tell  me  to  depart,  (for  this 
is  not  my  rest,)  I  wish  to  acquiesce  in 
the  Divine  will,  and  be  ready  to  go.** 

In  1868  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  one  who  was  a  comfort  to  him  in 
his  weakness,  and  who  in  the  midst 
of  her  sorrow,  could  say  that  she  felt 
it  an  honour  and  a  joy  to  minister  to 
his  wants.  In  the  summer  of  1871  his 
health  began  visibly  to  decline.  His 
cough  was  troublesome,  and  his  failure 
of  strength  so  great,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  for  him  to  leave  business 
for  a  time  and  rest.  He  went  to  his 
relatives  at  Little  Hay,  near  Lichfield. 
While  there  he  commenced  a  diary, 
in  which,  however,  he  made  but  a 
single  entry :  in  the  "  season  of  his 

"  •'  -■lyiiizyj  uy 

prostration  **  he  is  still  **  thankful  to 
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God ; "  thankfol,  <*  for  the  kindness  of 
his  friends,  for  the  generous  thought- 
fulness  of  his  employer,  for  the  loye 
and  deyoiedness  of  his  wife,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  gracious  manifestations  of 
God  to  his  soul." 

On  his  return  home  he  gradually 
sank.  After  a  while  he  oould  only 
go  to  business  in  the  day-time ;  a  little 
later,  and  he  could  not  leaye  his  home 
at  all.  During  the  whole  of  his  illness 
he  ever  manifested  that  spirit  of 
thankfulness  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  His  greatest  trouble 
was  the  thought  of  leaving  his  dear 
wife,  but  after  a  severe  struggle  he 
felt  that  he  oould  do  even  that  cheer- 
fully, if  God  should  so  will.  One 
night,  a  few  weeks  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  was  in  great  distress ;  but  he 
«'  cried  unto  the  Lord, . .  and  the  Lord 
heard  him."  "There  seemed,*'  he 
said,  *'  to  come  a  voice  saying, '  Leave 
her ;  I  will  take  care  of  her.* "  From 
that  time  he  expressed  himself  as  fully 
resigned  in  God's  hands.  As  the 
body  became  weaker,  the  spiritual 
vision  grew  stronger;  the  invisible 
world  seemed  vezy  near  to  him.  On 
one  occasion,  shortly  before  his  death, 
while  prayer  was  offered  in  his  family, 
he  appeared  to  have  a  special  mani- 
festation of  the  Saviour's  presence. 
When  he  rose  from  his  knees,  "  0 
what  ecstasy  of  joy  1 "  he  cried ;  **  Jesus 
has  been  here.    0,  what  joy  I " 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  saw  him 
nearly  every  day  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  illness,  and  always  found  him 
calm  and  hopeful.  On  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruaiy  22nd,  1872,  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  am 
vezy  happy;  Jesus  comes  very  near 
to  me.'*  He  spoke  as  tranquilly  about 
the  arrangements  for  his  funeral  as 
if  he  were  speaking  of  a  journey.  The 
same  day  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  aunt 
at  Little  Hay,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract : — "  I  am  thankful,  my 
dear  aunt,  that  I  have  not  now  to  get 
upon  the  Bock,— that  religion  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  tought  after  by  me.  I  do, 
indeed,  realize  the  continued  sense  of 
the  Divine  presence  and  favoor.    The 
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last  week,  or  more,  I  have  been  in  a 
vezyl>lissful  state." 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Henry  Gorle  what  he  believed  would 
be,  and  what  really  was,  his  last  letter. 
In  it  he  said,  "  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  state  of  my  feelings,  but  I 
am  unspeakably  happy  in  the  Savioor'B 
love ;  *  the  everlasting  Arms '  are  laid 
all  around  and  about  me ; 
'  Not  a  cloud  dotii  arise,  To  darken 
the  skies 

Or  hide  for  one  moment  My  Lord 
from  my  eyes.' 
I  am  on  the  Book,  Christ ;  and  though 
my  bodily  weakness  is  very  great,  and 
intense  feebleness  is  my  constant 
portion  now  that  the  force  of  nature 
is  abating,  yet  my  'inward  man'  is 
renewed.  I  am  kept  in  peace,  and  am 
free  from  a  spirit  of  complaining  or 
repining.  I  am  so  weak  ^that  I  can 
neither  dress  nor  undress  myself,  and 
sleepless  nights  are  my  lot;  bat- 
praise  Him— He  is  my  support.  I 
write  to  you  from  the  *  border-land : ' 

heaven  opens  up  to   my  view 

Farewell,  my  dear  companion  in  arms. 
— We  shall  meet,  however,  in 
heaven." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
said  to  one  of  his  sisters, "  I  have  nofear 
of  death :  it  is  not  to  me  *  the  King  of 
Terrors/  but  only  as  a  thin,  dark  mist, 
hiding  glory  from  me."  Bef erring  to 
that  passage  in  Malachi  in  which  the 
Messiah  is  spoken  of  as  a  refiner  of 
sUver,  he  said,  <*  Tet  a  little  longer  I 
must  be  in  the  crucible,  but  I  see  Jesus 
sitting  beside  me  watching,  and  He 
will  not  leave  me."  After  a  paroxysm 
of  coughing  he  said,— 

"  0  what  are  all  my  sofferings  hers, 
If,  Lord,  Thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptued  host  to'  appear, 
And  worship  at  Thy  feet  1 " 

The  end  was  now  very  near,  whioh 
no  one  seemed  folly  to  realise.  On 
the  Wednesday  afternoon,  while  sitting 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  he  said  toa  sister 
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BUndingby,  "0,  this  glory  is  as  no- 
thing to  the  nndonded  glory  of  the  Son 
of  BighteoofinefswhiohsaxroandBme !  *' 
TowaxvlB  the  evening,  while  sitting  in 
his  dbair,  pzofyped  np  with  pillows,  he 
▼isibly  sank.  His  lored  ones,  obserying 
the  chance,  saw  that  the  snmmons  had 
oome ;  and  as  a  tired  child  lays  its  head 
back  to  rest,  so  quietly  he  passed  away. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  Mr.  Uain- 
waring^s  eharaeter  the  writer  mnst  in 
part  be  guided  by  those  who  knew  the 
departed  better  than  he  did«  Tl^eBev. 
0.  H.  Qongh  writes  concerning  him, 
"  I  nerer  knew  a  man  in  any  sphere 
d  life  whose  reputation  was  more  nn- 
Bollied,  or  who  was  more  uniyersally 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  of  my  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  Dvoitwieh  I  never  heard  from 
the  lips  of  any  one  a  single  insinuation 
against  his  moral  or  religious  integrity. 
Eyery  slander  was  silenced  by  his 
rectitude.  He  was  a  member  of  my 
class,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  the  state  of  his  inner  life ; 
and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have 
often  felt  that  he  was  more  fitted  to 
be  my  leader,  than  I  was  to  ie  his. 

'-'  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the 
Church — that  Church  of  his  father  to 
whi^  he  was  so  devotedly  attached, 
and  the  interests  of  which  lay  so  near 
his  heart.  His  class-mates  will  miss 
him  from  his  accustomed  seat;  he  will 
leave  a  blank  in  the  congregation,  and 
his  earnest  pleadings  will  no  longer  be 
heard  in  the  prayer-meetings.  Nor 
will  he  be  least  regretted  by  the  children 
of  the  Sunday-school,  by  whom  he  was 
•0  much  beloved." 

C.  A.  CoLUHowoon. 

Dixn,  September  28rd,  1878,  at 
his  new  reeidenoe,  Ingleside,  Enfield, 
in  the  Stoke-Newington  Circuit,  Mb. 
HxMXT  Oav«.  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Wealeyan-Methodist  Society 
thirty-four  years.  He  was  bom 
at  Miteham,  Surrey,  and  was  blessed 
with  godly  parents,  whose  house  was 
a  school  of  discipline  for  eternity. 
The  influence  of  a  Christian  home 


oast  around  him  gracious  restraints, 
and  preserved  him  from  many  of  the 
sins  of  youth.  In  his  twenty-first  year 
he  lost  his  father  by  death  ;  when  the 
responsibilities  of  the  family  devolved 
upon  him.  To  his  widowed  mother  he 
was  a  sta£f  and  comfort,  and  to  all  the 
membersof  the  household  he  manifest- 
ed tender  and  brotherly  consideration. 
These  all  bore  grateful  testimony  to 
his  self-forgetfulness,  judicious  coun- 
sels, and  ceaseless  interest  in  their 
welfare.  He  shed  light  and  joy  on 
the  home  of  his  bereaved  relatives. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  Mr. 
Cave  yielded  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  joined  him- 
self to  the  Methodist  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  faithful,  honoured,  and  useful 
member  throDgh  the  remainder  of  his 
valuable  life.  For  many  years  he  filled 
the  offices  of  Po^r,  Society,  and  Chapel- 
steward;  and  during  two  separate 
terms  of  three  years,  he  served  as 
Circuit-steward,  to  the  advantage  of 
Methodism  and  the  comfort  of  his 
ministers.  Through  his  liberality 
and  vigorous  personal  efforts,  a  new 
chapel  was  erected  in  Enfield,  which 
is  an  ornament  to  the  town,  and  stands 
as  his  best  monument.  He  was  in- 
tensely interested  in  all  that  pertained 
to  its  prosperity,  and  was  ever  willing 
to  perform  any  duty  connected  with 
God's  house.  He  had  a  "natural 
care  "  for  the  work  of  God,  and  greatly 
did  he  rejoice  over  any  who  were  added 
to  the  Church. 

As  a  man  of  business  Mr.  Cave  was 
prompt,  punctual,  upright,  persevering, 
and  prosperous.  As  a  Christian 
tradesman,  his  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
and  caution  were  everunderthe  govern- 
ment of  strict  conscientiousness.  He 
sought  to  fulfil  the  prayer  of  David, 
*'Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve 
me ;  for  I  wait  on  Thee." 

Suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  disease 
which  he  knew  would  in  all  probability 
terminate  his  life,  through  a  protracted 
illness  he  maintained  that  Christian 
fortitude  which  was  so  great  a  cha- 
racteristic in  the  season  of  health. 
He  often  espresf e^  ^^^  ^^b^l^yed 
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family  his  nnabated  oonfidenoe  in  his 
Heavenly  Father,  and  was  contented, 
submissiTe,  and  resigned.  Ck>ntinned 
life  would  have  been  welcome  and 
grateful  ta  him,  bnt  he  bowed  to  the 
ordination  of  the  Author  and  Qirer  of 
life.  When  affliction  pressed  heayily 
upon  him,  and  he  was  in  extreme 
wealmess,  he  was  asked  if  he  felt 
peaceful  in  snoh  tiyingoirenmstancos ; 
to  which  he  replied,  **  Tes,  all  peace — 
very  peaceful."  Praise, which  is** come- 
ly for  the  npright,"  filled  his  soul, 
and  often  did  he  exdaim,  **  Praise  the 


Lord!  Praise  the  Lord  I"  Whenhis 
final  hour  drew  nigh,  his  strength 
failed,  and  he  lay,  as  good  Dr.  Watts 
said  of  himself  in  his  last  affliction, 
*<  waiting  God's  leave  to  die."  The 
summons  came,  and  he  quietly  **  fell 
on  sleep."  *<Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  npright ;  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace."  The  poor  pain- 
fully  miss  his  sympathy  and  unoeten- 
tatious  charity ;  the  Ohurch  his  libe- 
rality andinfluence;  while  his  sorrowing 
friends  will  long  submissively  moom 
his  departure.  J*  M. 
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Mabcb  2l8t,  1878.— At  Bridgetovm, 
Barhadoes^  Oharles  Augustus  Fillan, 
in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  Mr. 
Fillan  was  in  childhood  religiously 
trained ;  bnt  it  was  not  till  1829,  when 
those  two  eminent  men,  the  Bev. 
^ames  Cox  and  the  Bev.  Edward 
Fraser,  were  stationed  in  Dominica, 
that  he  thoroughly  gave  himself  to 
Ohrist*s  Ohurch,  and,  having  received 
the  love  of  God  into  his  heart,  began 
that  career  of  nsefulness  which  has 
made  his  name  a  household  word  with 
many.  He  had  already  acquired  the 
best  education  that  could  be  obtained 
in  Dominica,  bnt  diligent  personal 
study,  carried  on  through  many  years, 
the  exercise  of  an  acute  and  vigorous 
intellect,  with  extensive  reading, 
further  qualified  him  for  the  work 
God  gave  him  to  do.  The  mental 
power  thus  attained  has  made  its 
mark  on  the  future  of  Dominica,  and 
thus,  **  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 
It  was  his  deUght  to  gather  round  him 
the  youth  of  the  island,  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  their  mmds,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  their  thought.  With 
these  objects  in  view  he  established 
animprovement  Society,  and  published 
a  monthly  newspaper.  Many  rising 
men,  and  some  who  have  already 
attained  high  positions,  owe  much  to 
Mr.  Fillan.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  various  Societies  of 


the  Island,  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Sodety, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeiety, 
the  Temperance  Sodety,  of  which  he 
was  aneamest  advocate.  The  Beading- 
rooms  owed  their  maintenance  to  him, 
and  their  dosing  has  been  almost 
simultaneous  with  his  death.  He  also 
filled  many  important  situations  in 
connection  with  the  Government ;  he 
was  coroner,  the  oldest  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  visitor  of  prisons,  poor-law 
guardian,  private  secretary  to  the 
officer  administering  the  government, 
and  derk  of  the  legislative  assembly 
for  many  years ;  so  that  his  loss  ifl 
severely  felt.  Ardently  attached  to 
Methodism,  he  laboured  long  in  her 
service,  not  confining  himself  to  stated 
appointments,  bnt  striving  in  eyeiy 
way  to  do  good,  by  writing  tracts,  visit- 
ing the  infirmary  regnlarly,  hdding 
services  on  board  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  gathering  the  boatmen  and 
porters  on  Sunday  afternoon  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  visiting  the  riek. 
In  such  esteem  was  he  held,  thati 
during  the  absence  of  the  ministeiS} 
he  has  repeatedly  taken  diaige  of  their 
work  in  the  island.  His  own  religions 
experience  was  summed  up  thus :  *'  1 
have  not  only  known  Methodism  from 
childhood,  but  have  experienced  fot 
more  than  forty- two  years  the  blessings 
of  that  Scriptural  OhrisUanity  of  which 
it  is  the  best  development."    Be  died 
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peAoefnlly,  after  haymg  expressed  his 
lUte  of  mindin  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  *  *  I 
hBTe  fought  a  good  fight."    E.  K.  M. 

July   4th. —  At   BUtcJcbum,   Alice 
Haworth,  niece  of  the  Beys.  Benjamin 
and  Bohert  Haworth.  When  only  four- 
teen  years  of  age  she  was  hereaved  of 
her  father,  who  was  a  useful  local 
preacher  and  leader.    Soon  after  this 
loss,  a  serere  illness  befell  her.  Uncer- 
tain as  to  its  issue,  and  feeling  herself 
unprepared  to  die,  she  besought  the 
Lord  for  His  mercy  through  Christ ; 
snd  it  pleased  Him  to  reveal  Himself 
to  her  as  a  pardoning  God.    Through 
faith  in  the  Crucified  she  obtained 
peace  and  joy,  which  she  kept  till  the 
end  of  her  course.  As  a  Sunday-school 
teadier  and  visitor  of  the  sick,  she 
did  good  service.    So  marked  was  her 
growth  in  knowledge   and   holiness, 
that  she  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  class  to  which  her  mother  and 
lister  belonged  ;  and  in  this  work  the 
excellent  gifts  with  which  the  Divine 
Spirit  had  endowed  her  contributed 
greatly  to  the  edification  of  the  mem- 
bers.   But  about  five  years  ago  failing 
health  compelled  her  to  resign  this 
poet  of  usefulness.     During  much 
suffering  through  which  she  was  called. 
to  pass,  she  was  not  known  to  utter  a 
murmur.     Again  and  again  she  ex- 
•  claimed  in  holy  triumph,  *'  I  am  on  the 
Bock!"     Once  only  she  manifested 
some  anxiety  and  distress  in  prospect 
of  leaving  her  aged  mother  without 
one  surviving  daughter  to  minister  to 
her  comfort ;  but  faith  enabled  her  to 
eonfide  that  "  widow  indeed  '*  to  the 
care  of  the  widow's  Qod.     **  All  is 
well,*^  she  sud  to  her  class-leader  the 
day  before  her  release,  '*  the  'shining 
ones '  are  waiting  for  me  on  the  other 
side  ol  the  river."  T.  H. 

October  2lBt.  —  Mr.  Aaron  Wea- 
therill,  of  the  HtUl  Waltham^ Street 
Circuit,  aged  sixty  years.  He  was 
converted  to  God  in  early  manhood, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  Meth- 
odiai  Society  in  the  year  1834.  At 
that  time  be  was  a  footman  in  gentle- 
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men's  service,  and  his  connection  with 
Methodism  did  not  always  promote 
his  worldly  advantage;   but,  having 
counted  the  cost,  he  proved  faithful  to 
his  Divine  Master.    Subsequently,  for 
many  years,  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
a  railway  company,  and  by  a  diligent^ 
cheerful,  and  courteous  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  position,  gained  the 
esteem  of   all   classes  of   the  com- 
munity.   Whilst  active  in  his  worldly 
calUng,  he  was  always  on  the  alert  to 
seize  every  opportunity  to  benefit  the 
souls  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  the 
giving  of  tracts,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
attending   prayer-meetings.     In  the 
year  1856  he  left  secular  work,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
constantly  occupied  in  carrying  out 
various  modes  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence ;    his  maintenance  being  pro- 
vided by  the    ready  co-operation  of 
members  of  different  denominationsi 
who  admired  his  singleness  of  purpose 
and  unwearied  energy.    The  young, 
the  aged,  the  sick,  the  poor,  were  the 
special  objects  of  his  sympathy ;  hun- 
dreds of  whom  honour  his  memory 
and  mourn  his  loss.    As  a  distributor 
of  tracts  by  the   wayside,  at  fairs, 
races,  etc.,  he    exhibited   a  tact  so 
admirable,  that  it  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  a  peculiar  gift  of  God : 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  his  like,  in 
'  this  department  of  work,  for  skill  in 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end 
he  sought.  As  a  Methodist  class-leader 
he  also  "  served  his  generation  by  the 
will  of  God."    For  some  time  previous 
to  his  death  he  had   suffered  from 
bodily  weakness,  but  he  laboured  on, 
often  remarking  that  it  was  a  blessed 
thing  to  work  for  God.    On  the  day  of 
his  decease  he  went  to  Cottingham,  an 
important  village  about  three  miles 
from  Hully  and  left  some  tracts  with  a 
friend.    Having  proposed  prayer,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  when  the 
Master  called,  and  so  "he  was  not; 
for  God  took  him." 

J.  A.  I.. 

October    22nd. — At    the    residonco 
of    his  nephew,   the  Bev.   William 
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B.  WiUuuBS,  Newport,  Monmouihihire, 
lir.  William  Howard  Bogen,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
bom  in  Bristol,  Febmazy  11th,  178^ 
and  often  ezpreeaed  a  dietinet  reeol- 
leetion  of  having  heard  Mr.  Wesley 
preaeh.  He  was  religionsly  impressed 
tbroagfa  the  instromentality  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Bandy,  who  afterwards 
became  his  father-in-hiw.  With  the 
benerolent  labours  of  that  good  man 
he  was  frequently  associated,  and  to 
the  dlose  of  life  often  referred  to  the 
aealons  efforts  made  by  him  in  visit- 
ing prisons,  and  abodes  of  wretchedness 
and  Yioe.to  bring  sinners  to  repentance. 
He  receiyed  his  first  ticket  of  admission 
into  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society 
from  the  Bey.  John  Pawson  when  he 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  for 
nearly  seventy  years  was  a  consistent, 
active,  andusefulmember  of  theChnroh 
of  Ohrist.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
superintendents  of  the  Sunday-schools 
established  in  Bristol,  and  filled  in  turn 
the  offices  of  Chapel,  Poor,  Society,  and 
Circuit-steward.  His  attachment  to 
the  house  of  Gk)d,  and  the  ordinances 
of  religion  was  ardent,  so  that  to  be 
prevented  from  engaging  in  public 
worship  was  even  to  his  last  days  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  him.  His 
attention  to  the  private  and  social 
duties  of  religion  was  very  marked, 
and  nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere 
with  their  stated  and  regular  perform- 
ance. His  death  was  sudden.  On 
Monday,  October  20th,  he  rose  ap- 
parent^ in  his  usual  health,  but  whilst 
seated  in  an  easy  chair  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  which  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  his  right  side,  and  of  the 
power  of  speech.  He  tried  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.  The  motions  made  with 
his  left  hand  and  forefinger,  indicated 
that  he  thought  he  was  approaching 
his  heavenly  home.  He  soon  became 
nnoonseious,  in  which  state,  breathing 
stertoronsly,he  continued  until  nearly 
midnight  of  Wednesday,  when  the 
breathing  suddenly  ceased,  and  be 
slept  in  Jesus.  W.  B.  W. 
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November  9ih.~At  Leedt,  Mrs. 
TT^nn^A  Boothman,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  her  age,  having  been  thirty- 
eight  years  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society.  She  was  a  native 
of  Margate.  Having  secured  "like 
precious  faith"  with  the  children  of 
God,  such  was  her  progress  in  the 
divine  life,  that  she  was  early  appointed 
to  lead  a  class ;  first  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  then  in  Leeds,  to  which  town  she 
removed  upon  her  marriage.  Her 
Christian  activities  were  not  confined  to 
the  class-room :  and  whether  in  the  sick- 
room, or  surrounded  by  her  girls  in  the 
Sabbath- school,  her  aim  evidently  was 
to  promote  the  gloxy  of  her  Saviour. 
Sickness  fell  to  her  lot  in  the  midst 
of  her  devoted  labours,  and  for  five 
weary  years  she  was  a  "  prisoner  of 
hope,"  blending  in  spirit  only  her 
praises  with  the  songs  of  Zion,  until 
she  awoke  to  the  nobler  melodies  of 
the  skies.  The  end  was  painful,  bat 
her  spiritual  joys  were  very  great,  so 
that  she  was  borne  aloft,  as  upon 
**  eagles'  pinions,"  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  enemy  of  souls.  On  one 
occasion,  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
"  chariot  of  fire  "  was  hovering  near, 
her  hands  being  clasped  as  in  snppli- 
catioui  she  exclaimed  thrice,  "  Besting 
on  Jesus."  She  said,  <*I  have  tried 
to  serve  Jesus,  but  it  has  been  very 
unfaithfully."  To  a  friend  she  observed, 
"  I  am  at  Jordan's  brink,  but  it  is  veiy 
shallow."  When  the  remark  was  made, 
**  You  will  soon  be  within  *  the  vail,'  ** 
she  replied,  '*  Yes,  it  seems  very  thin 
this  morning."  Towards  the  evening 
she  was  heard  to  exclaim,  ***Lend, 
lend  your  wings  I '  I  want  wings!  I  long 
to  get  home  1 "  The  morrow  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  some  premonition  of  her 
departure  appears  to  have  been  present 
to  her  mind,  for  she  said,  **I  shall  be 
in  gloiy  then."  Her  expectation  wss  re- 
allied ;  after  fallinginto  a  quiet  slumber 
of  an  hour's  duration,  she  awoke,  looked 
round  peacefully,  and  then  passed  away 
to  the  eternal  Sabbath,  which  rem*in- 
eth  to  the  people  of  GodL    W.  P.  W. 
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MEMOIE  OF  MR.  JOHN  FERNLEY, 

OP   OLAIBVILLB,    80UTHP0BT  : 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  B.  POPE. 

{Con  eluded  from  jioge  204.) 

Mb.  Ferkley  created  for  himself  a  beautiful  resideuce  Tvliich, 
with  its  sorroanding  land,  he  made  all  that  heart  could  wish.  The 
change  had  a  good  effect  upon  his  health;  and,  as  he  always 
tbought,  tended  to  the  lengthening  of  hU  days.  Mrs.  Fernley, 
also,  though  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  afHicted  with  a  d'sease  that 
admitted  no  cure,  waa  greatly  benefited.  **  Clairville  '*  soon 
became  to  both  a  very  happy  home.  Mr.  Fernley  delighted  in  his 
books,  and  kept  up  a  course  of  reading  that  might  almost  be  called 
systematic  :  he  went  slowly  and  steadily  over  again  through 
eeveral  of  his  old  classics,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  a  good 
deal  of  the  current  literature,  especially  in  theology,  and  more 
particularly  in  sermons.  Ilis  hospitalities  were,  in  a  quiet  way,  rather 
distinguished,  embracing  the  best  society  of.  the  neighbourhood. 
His  estabhshment  was  ordered  by  Christian  rule ;  and  it  was  his 
privilege  to  have  servants  around  him  who  were  deeply  attached 
and  faithful.  The  great  law  of  his  private  life,  to  which  everything 
else  gave  way,  was  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  sick  wife,  the 
sharer  of  many  joys  and  sorrows.  His  tenderness  to  her  was  a 
feature  that  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  a  sketch  like  this.  Ho 
considered  her  feelings  in  all  his  arrangements  and  plans,  was 
never  weary  of  her  society,  and  made  her  comfort  his  religious 
care.  She  was  able  to  give  him  the  best  return  :  by  lively  appre- 
ciation of  every  act  of  affection,  by  a  general  flow  of  good  spirits, 
and  union  of  heart  with  him  in  all  spiritual  exercises. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  to  bo  wondered  at  if  Mr.  Ferijlcy  ha^l 
retired  now  into  his  own  circle  :  especially  as  his  old  iufirmi(y  of 
deafness  had  lately  grown  upon  him.  But  it  was  far  otherwise. 
He  was  a  public  man,  and  kept  up  that  character  to  the  end. 
The  local  interests  of  Southport  soon  had  much  of  his  attention. 
He  took  park  in  the  admirable  Strangers'  Charity  and  Local 
Dispensary,  encouraging  the  liberality  of  others  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  site.    As  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Life- 
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Boat  Society  he  was  actively  useful ;  and  this  institution  he 
effectually  remembered  by  the  posthumous  presentation  of  a  life- 
boat, now  about  to  be  brought  to  Southport,  and  to  bear  the  name, 
"Eliza  Femley."  The  drinking- fountain  and  barometer  also 
showed  his  interest  in  the  seafaring  population.  In  course  of  time 
he  erected  a  meteorological  observatory  in  Hesketh  Park,  a  situa- 
tion well  adapted  to  give  a  scientific  value  to  the  building.  His 
regard  for  public  charitable  institutions  was  not  confined  to  South- 
port.  He  remembered  his  early  charge  at  Stockport,  and  gave 
liberal  help  on  occasion  of  the  eidargement  of  the  Infirmary.  Still 
more  liberally  did  he  aid  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum  in  Lancaster. 
He  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Beligious  Institute  in  Manchester, 
a  common  depot  for  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  the  City 
Mission,  and  Bagged  School  Union.  The  site  of  this  increasingly 
useful  building  was  purchased  by  public  subscription ;  the 
handsome  structure  itself  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Femley,  being 
erected  as  it  were  under  his  own  supervision.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that,  in  18G4,  his  name  was  added  to  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Lancaster ;  and  that  no  Justice  on  the 
Bench  was  more  assiduous  and  conscientious.  In  this  capacity 
he  won  and  retained  the  high  respect  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  associated. 

But  the  charities  already  mentioned,  however  catholic,  were  not 
large.  Mr.  Femley  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  wealth  in  his  hands 
accumulated.  His  Diary,  discontinued  in  Manchester  for  some 
years,  but  resumed  in  Southport  with  more  minuteness  than  ever, 
bears  witness  that  he  was  deeply  solicitous  to  do  good  with  his 
resources.  From  the  time  when  his  solitary  musings  began  in  the 
picturesque  wilderness  of  sand  hills  around  his  house,  he  seems 
to  have  brooded  over  a  variety  of  plans,  revolving  them  silently  in 
his  mind  until  the  time  of  their  execution  was  fally  come.  The 
extent  and  massy  proportions  of  these  schemes  were  never  known 
to  any  but  himself :  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  all  accom- 
plished. Suffice,  that  they  were  projected  for  the  benefit  of 
Methodism,  which  he  loved  unwaveringly  to  the  last :  not  indeed 
with  a  blind  devotion, — for  he  was  a  keen  observer  and  censor  of 
many  things  that  he  thought  declensions  from  the  Methodism  of 
his  youth, — but  with  a  loyalty  that  gave  the  utmost  pledges  of  his 
sincerity. 

Trinity  Chapel  was  the  first-fruits  of  these  meditations.  His 
own  account  is  as  foUows  :  **  Erected  Trinity  Chapel  in  connectioa 
with  scheme  for  reducing  debt  on  Momington  Boad  chapel,  and 
obtaining  a  second  resident  minister ;  and  took  part  in  erection  of 
day-Bchools  and  minister's  house.  The  erection  of  this  temple 
engaged  the  whole  of  my  attention,  and  was  the  object    of 
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great  anxiety  for  two  years.  It  was  a  free-will  offering,  and  I 
trust  accepted  as  such, — as  an  evidence  of  my  love  to  Him 
who  redeemed  me  by  His  blood,  and  gave  me  by  His  grace  the 
heart  to  be  of  some  use  in  His  Church.  The  foundation  was  laid 
May  20th,  1863 ;  it  was  opened  September  15th,  1864.  If  there 
was  one  point  on  which  I  was  more  sohcitous  than  another, 
it  was  that  the  spiritual  Liturgy  now  introduced  should  be  con- 
ducive to  the  edification  and  conversion  of  the  regular  congrega- 
tion ;  carefully  avoiding  formalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  over* 
strained  ceremony  on  the  other." — A  few  comments  may  be  made 
on  this  simple  statement,  which  is  all  that  the  Diary  contains  on 
this  the  great  work  of  his  Hfe. 

Mr.  Femley,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Southport,  found 
himself  in  a  centre  of  Methodist  activity  and  generosity  which  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled.  Mornington  Road 
chapel  stood  as  a  monument  of  God's  blessing  on  the  faith,  zeal, 
and  enterprise  of  a  few  men,  among  whom  Dr.  Peter  Wood,  Mr. 
Femley's  brother-in-law,  and  Mr.  Fishwick  Stead  were  prominent. 
These  two  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  latter  contributed  the  daring 
and  the  former  the  caution  necessary  to  great  movements,  were 
equal  to  the  responsibiUties  of  the  cause  in  Southport,  whether  as 
it  respects  the  past  or  the  future.  But  Mr.  Femley  saw  the  neces- 
sity for  a  new  chapel  at  his  end  of  the  town.  He  was  stimulated 
by  the  zeal  of  younger  allies,  whose  example  expanded  if  it 
did  not  prompt  his  liberaUty.  He  projected  in  faith  an  establish- 
ment far  larger  than  any  apparent  necessity  demanded,  and  gave 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  project.  One 
part  of  his  theory  of  benevolence, — an  element  in  it  that  was  some- 
times more  fruitful  in  results  than  agreeable  in  its  method, — was  to 
connect  with  his  own  doings  the  condition  that  others  should  join 
with  him.  Moreover,  he  never  liked  the  strain  upon  a  few,  and 
the  comparative  relief  of  the  many.  Hence  he  blended  his  own 
ehapel  scheme  with  that  more  enlarged  one  to  which  he  refers : 
thus  making  his  gift  a  costly  one  to  many  besides  himself.  The 
result,  however,  was  a  great  success. 

The  feeling  of  exultation  that  glows  under  the  other  quiet 
sentenoes  of  the  extract  is  evident  to  all  who  read.  But  those  will 
understand  it  best  who  were  near  enough  to  watch  the  course  of 
events.  Mr.  Femley  had  long  been  educating  his  taste  in  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  He  saw  much  in  the  modem  style  of  chapel- 
building  that  offended  him ;  and  he  remembered  some  of  his  own 
earlier  failures.  Hence  he  spared  no  pains  or  cost  to  procure  the  best 
designs;  he  superintended  the  growing  work  himself;  and  to 
watch  the  fabric,  as  it  too  slowly  realised  his  idea,  was  for  many 
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months  the  joy  of  his  life.  Not  that  it  was  always  a  diffusive  joy : 
many  a  yenial  infirmity  hetraycd  itself  if  his  will  was  thwarted  or 
interfered  with ;  and  sometimes  in  things  very  trifling  he  would 
show  how  exacting  was  his  devotion.  When  the  house  was 
dedicated  there  was  hardly  a  happier  man  in  the  world.  But  after- 
wards, when  sparse  congregations  met  his  wistful  eye,  ho  harassed 
his  mind  much  with  the  fear  that  he  had  "  run  before  he  was  sent" 
When  this  feeling  acted  npon  a  morbid  humour  which  was  not  as 
yet  finally  expelled,  he  gave  way  to  a  certain  impatience  that  made 
him  a  terror  to  those  who  were  defaulters.  No  disparaging 
criticism  of  anything  in  the  chapel  from  its  topmost  finial  down- 
wards was  tolerated  for  a  moment.  These,  however,  are  trifles 
which  the  pen  is  tempted  to  strike  through  as  soon  as  they  are 
written :  but  they  must  stand  as  illustrating  a  character  that  was 
not — as  yet  at  least — ^faultless.  In  due  time  both  tbe  need  and 
the  success  of  his  chapel  were  so  amply  demonstrated  that  he  had 
no  feeling  about  it  but  that  of  supreme  contentment.  He  took 
unbounded  delight  in  the  service.  And  when  the  preacher  was 
one  whom  he  could  hear,  and  the  sermon  glowing  with  the  Gospel, 
and,  as  sometimes  happened,  his  poor  sufferer  was  seated  by  his 
side,  there  was  nothing  left  on  earth  to  be  desired.  If  at  such 
times  the  preacher  went  home  with  him,  he  would  open  his  heart 
as  it  was  seldom  opened,  and  exhibit  a  very  deep  fund  of  simple 
Christian  feeling. 

Within  a  very  few  years  necessity  arose  for  another  place  of 
worship  not  far  off.  The  old  system  was  adopted  on  a  smaller 
scale.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  all  kinds  of  needs, 
Mr.  Femley's  share  of  the  general  movement  being  the  building 
and  presentation  of  Wesley  Chapel  for  the  Ecdesfield  neigh- 
bourhood. He  also  discharged  the  debt,  j£l,500,  upon  the  minister's 
house  at  •*  Trinity ; "  Dr.  Wood  giving  a  like  sum  for  freeing  the 
minister's  house  in  Church  Street  from  pecuniary  encumbrance.  In 
the  building  of  Wesley  Chapel  his  personal  supervision  was  given 
from  the  foundation  to  the  topstone.  He  entered  into  the  scheme 
all  the  more  heartily  because  he  had  been  before  unduly  prepos- 
sessed against  any  operations  that  might  tend,  however  distantly, 
to  interfere  with  the  consoUdation  of  the  Society  and  the  prosperity 
of  Trinity  Chapel.  In  fact,  he  had  withheld  his  countenance  of 
the  smaller  building  charities  of  the  vicinity.  Little  chapels,  with 
senrices  not  controlled  by  ministers  or  intelligent  conductors,  did 
not  command  his  approval ;  and  legions  of  applications  from 
such  places  in  their  poverty  met  with  a  very  cold  reception. 
Ecdesfield  with  a  third  resident  minister  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  Ecdesfield  that  appealed  to  him  of  old  in  vain. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  poUcy ;  or 
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to  specolato  as  to  the  rcsnlt  if  all  adopted  it.  Suffice  that  it 
was  his  policy;  and  that  he  never  scrupled  to  avow  and  act 
upon  it. 

No  Booner  was  this  elTort  accomplished  than  the  programme  of 
another  project  was  sketched.  Mr.  Femley  determined  to  erect 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  Wesleyan-Methodist 
ministers.  The  beautiful  building  was  in  due  time  included  in  the 
number  of  his  benefactions ;  and  the  pleasure  of  superintending 
this  structure,  crowned  by  seeing  it  filled  with  young  people  who 
were  added  to  the  '<  Trinity"  congregation  and  Society,  was 
perhaps  his  last  earthly  satisfaction.  How  pure  and  deep  this  was 
there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  papers,  which,  however,  it  is 
needless  to  quote. 

The  "Fernley  Lecture"  was  established  as  the  result  of  many 
years  of  consideration  :  the  object  of  the  Founder  being  to  secure 
an  annual  expression  at  the  Conference  on  some  leading  topic  of 
theology.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  effect  will  be, 
as  years  roll  on,  an  addition  to  Methodist  divinity  of  very  valuable 
Sermons,  Essays  and  Treatises.  The  scheme  was  original  and 
striking.  Before  success  proved  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be 
very  much  against  it.  But  its  wisdom  has  been  justified  by  the 
interest,  and  even  enthusiasm,  always  increasing,  too,  with  which 
the  Lecture  on  the  eve  of  Conference  is  attended.  It  is  indeed 
so  successful,  and  so  well  understood,  that  nothing  more  need  be 
said  about  it  here.  It  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that,  for 
some  years  past,  Mr.  Fernley  gave  annually  £15  to  be  distributed 
in  prizes  for  the  best  theological  Essays  written  by  Didsbury 
students.  For  this  gift  he  intended  to  make  permanent  provision  : 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  his  intention  will  be  carried  out. 
He  cherished  a  deep  regard  for  the  Theological  Institution,  and 
never  failed  to  show  an  intelligent  and  kind  interest  in  its  working. 
With  Didsbury,  in  particular,  he  had  been  connected  from  its 
commeucement,  and  his  hberal  contributions  to  its  library,  and  to 
its  general  funds,  besides  the  annual  prizes  referred  to,  place  him 
high  among  the  benefactors  of  the  College.  But  it  is  time  to  close 
this  detail,  which  seems  almost  like  a  long  catalogue  of  good 
deeds. 

On  September  l(>th,  1869,  there  is  a  record  which  bears  every 
mark  of  having  been  written  with  much  feeling  :  it  refers  to  his 
final  severance,  on  account  of  deafiiess,  from  his  class.  The 
closing  sentences  of  a  long  narrative  of  his  leadership  and  the 
difficulties  his  infirmity  occasioned,  are  as  follows  : — **  I  have 
been  at  the  class  this  evening  with  the  conviction  that  it 
will  be  my  last  visit  there.  I  have  sustained  this  honourable 
and  responsible  office  from  1823  to  1869,  fort^-six  years^and 
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deeply  regret  that  I  am  now  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
relinquish  it.  *  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done/  is  my  constant 
desire.  All  this  time  I  can  testify  to  the  great  benefit  I  have 
myself  experienced  in  this  form  of  the  communion  of  saints.  I 
owe  much  to  its  salutary  influence  silently  exercised  every  day, 
giving  a  deeper  tone  to  my  piety,  and  producing  a  solidity  of 
character,  neither  of  which  I  should  otherwise  have  possessed  or 
manifested.  The  advantage  of  class-meetings  is  not  now  duly 
estimated.  I  thank  God  this  neglect  has  never  been  my  case ; 
but  that  I  have  been  always  grateful  for  the  weekly  privilege 
of  this  particular  Methodist  form  of  Christian  imion  and 
fellowship." 

Mr.  Fernley's  life  was  very  monotonous,  varied  only  by  a  few 
regular  journeys  to  Manchester  and  London,  and  an  occasional 
trip  to  the  Continent.  During  the  last  four  years  he  was  sorely 
tried,  partly  by  personal  infirmities  steadily  increasing,  but  much 
more  by  the  final  sickness  and  the  death  of  Mrs.  Femley.  Among 
his  papers  there  is  a  very  long  document,  the  most  elaborate 
production  of  his  pen  at  any  time,  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
reminiscences  of  their  long  married  life  and  domestic  fellowship, 
and  to  a  faithful  record  of  her  last  illness  and  dying  experiences. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  quote  much  from  this  touching  memorial, 
which  was  obviously  written  under  an  affectionate  impulse  that 
took  no  thought  for  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  it  would  be  equally 
wrong  to  omit  such  sentences  as  the  following,  which  will  pay  the 
best  possible  tribute  to  Mrs.  Fernley's  memory : — 

"  Since  Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  December,  I  have  been  unable 
to  occupy  my  thoughts  with  any  other  subject  than  the  irreparable 
loss  I  have  sustained  by  the  dissolution  of  my  dear  wife.  An 
affectionate  union  of  more  than  forty-one  years  was  then  severed 
for  a  time, — to  be  soon  resumed  in  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
Lamb  for  over  and  ever.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  tenderness  and 
strength  of  my  love,  nor  of  the  light  and  cheerfulness  she  shed 
over  my  house  and  my  life,  nor  of  the  repose  and  confidence  I 
felt  in  her  opinion  and  judgment  on  such  points  as  she  understood. 
All  this  is  ended,  and  I  am  left  for  a  few  years  again  to  myself, 
without  her  to  care  for  and  comfort  by  every  attention  which 
earnest  love  could  dictate.  The  whole  of  the  affliction,  from  its 
commencement  after  the  birth  of  her  child  in  1887,  has  been  to 
us  most  mysterious,  but  we  have  been  always  persuaded  that  it 
was  permitted  for  some  wise  purpose,  to  be  known  hereafter.  I 
never  heard  a  murmur  escape  her  lips  at  the  lot  appointed  by  her 
Heavenly  Father.  The  deepest  regret  she  ever  expressed  was, 
that  she  was  unable  to  attend  the  service  in '  Trinity  •  chapel  oftener. 
The  remembrance  of  the  preciousness  of  the  few  opportunities 
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she  had  was  amongst  the  most  cherished  joys  of  her  later  life. 
Another  feature  most  prominent  was  her  unselfishness,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  numerous  little  acts  of  forhearance  and  sometimes  of 
self-denial,  known  only  to  myself.  At  one  period  of  our  married 
life  it  was  mutually  agreed  quietly  to  reduce  the  current  expenses 
of  our  estahlishment.  On  this  occasion  this  feature  of  her  cha« 
racter,  comhined  with  her  nohle  loyalty  and  loving  devotion  to  her 
husband,  came  out  with  a  force  and  tenderness  never  exceeded 

"  In  her  subsequent  rehgious  life  she  was  very  timid  and  retir- 
ing, and  reticent  on  the  subject  of  any  experience  of  her  own.  For 
forty  years,  however,  she  uniformly  exhibited  a  remarkable  love 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures :  everymoming  she  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  to  the  careful  study  of  them,  as  the  copy  she  con- 
stantly used  proves She  spoke  with  much  thankfulness  of  our 

Sunday  evening  devotions  together  when  kept  at  home.  Her  con- 
scientiousness, humihty,  and  self-abasement  were  such  prominent 
features  in  her  fine  character,  that  she  uniformly  shrank  from 
confident  expressions  of  peace  and  joy.  But  that  there  existed  a 
deep  well-spring  of  Divine  love  in  her  soul  was  clearly  manifested, 
especially  lately,  in  an  unbounded  love  to  her  dear  Redeemer,  and 
the  work  and  mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Here  the  quotation 
must  be  suspended :  suffice  that  Mrs.  Femley's  keen  sufferings 
were  borne  with  great  patience,  that  hor  last  thoughts  were  of  her 
Saviour,  and  that  her  last  words  were  words  of  prayer. 

And  now  we  have  to  follow  the  Diary  when  it  again  makes  the 
writer  himself  the  subject.  Three  years  have  passed  away,  and 
the  following  extract,  the  last  entry  in  the  book,  will  give  its  own 
summary.  It  shall  be  quoted  in  its  unabridged  words,  written  very 
shortly  before  his  end :  <<  December  22nd,  1872.  The  dawn  of 
this  day  brought  again  the  sad  remembrance ;  and,  although  I 
ought  not  to  repine  at  the  bereavement  I  then  suffered,  nor  at  the 
subsequent  desolation  I  have  experienced,  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  lately  more  poignantly  felt  that  stroke  and  visitation  than  I 
expected  to  do  at  a  distance  of  three  years ;  I  yet  sing  rather  of 
mercy  than  of  judgment ;  for,  in  reviewing  the  last  twelve  months, 
I  am  astonished  at  innumerable  proofs  of  His  tender  mercy  and 
providential  care.  I  suffered  &om  another  attack  of  intermitting 
pulse  and  exhaustion,  from  March  25th  to  April  20th,  and  was  in  a 
very  critical  state  for  some  days.  Gradually,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  I  recovered  my  strength.  The  same  penetrating  and  alarm- 
ing complaint  seized  me,  and  I  was  laid  aside  from  July  1st  to 

August  8rd,  and  suffered  very  severely At  one  time  I  did  not 

entertain  the  hope  of  recovery;  and  am  thankful  to  add  that  I  was 
able  to  leave  the  result  in  the  loving  hands  of  my  reconciled 
Heavenly  Father,  through  Jesus  Christ  my  blessed  Eedeemer.   j 
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<<  Again,  I  Lad  a  sharp  attack  of  another  sort,  from  October  80th 
to  November  5th,  \?hich  yielded  soon  to  the  prompt  measures 
adopted.  I  am  thankful  to  add  that,  although  wearisome  nights 
and  days  were  my  portion,  I  experienced,  ordinarily,  a  confiding 
recumbence  on  Christ  as  my  only  Saviour,  and  in  the  blessed  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  my  present  Comforter,  and  was  thereby  freed 
from  much  of  the  anxiety  which  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity. 
I  felt  in  truth  that  I  wished  to  be  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
knew  best  what  to  order  for  me.  As  I  had  yet  some  work  to  com- 
plete. He  most  graciously  restored  my  health  in  a  measure,  and 
enabled  me  to  do  that  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  any  anxiety  I 
had  in  my  afflictions :  viz.,  to  complete  Wesley  Chapel,  Trinity 
Hall,  and  discharge  all  the  accounts  myself  for  the  erection  of  both 
buildings.  I  am  thankful  to  add  that  my  wishes  have  been 
accomplished  fully  in  reference  to  Wesley  Chapel,  and  in  a  few 

days  will  be  in  respect  to  Trinity  Hall I  have  for  some  time 

past  experienced  a  great  nearness  of  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  private ;  and  very  often  in  family  prayer,  which  has  some- 
times been  attended  by  rich  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a 
sweet  union  and  communion  with  the  Triune  Deity.  Were  it  not 
for  the  blessed  promises  and  encouragements  of  His  Word,  I  should 
not  dare  to  write  thus.  I  thank  God,  if  I  be  only  faithful,  I  may 
ask  and  receive,  and  my  joy  shall  be  full  1  ** 

Mr.  Walton  Stead  has  furnished  the  following  notes  for  my  use, 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  interweave  with  my  narrative,  but 
give  in  his  own  excellent  words. 

**  The  last  time  Mr.  Fernley  was  at  Trinity  Chapel  was  on  Christ- 
mas-day morning,  1878.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning  bo 
set  out  for  the  chapel,  but  was  unable  to  reach  it :  he  retumeil 
home,  and  never  left  his  house  again.  As  ho  entered,  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Wade,  '  I  am  come  home  to  die !  *  The  next  day  he  came 
down  stairs,  but  after  that  did  not  leave  his  room.  I  saw  him 
every  day  to  the  end.  He  never  expressed  a  wish  to  get  better, 
saying,  on  many  occasions,  *  My  work  is  done  :  pray  that  I  may 
go  home.*  This  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  feelings  he  had 
intimated  in  former  illnesses.  Then  the  request  was,  •  Pray  that  I 
may  recover,  and  be  spared  a  little,'  but  always  with  the  addition, 
« If  it  is  the  Lord's  will :  I  have  a  little  more  work  to  do ;  I  may 
be  of  some  use  yet,*  with  other  indications  of  the  same  spirit 

"  During  the  first  part  of  the  final  illness  there  was  apparently  an 
abiding  'desire  to  depart,*  which  was  at  times  very  strongly 
manifested.  Then  he  would  say,  « I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands;  His 
time  is  best— perhaps  Ho  sees  I  am  not  quite  ready.' 
Several  times,  when  he  seemed  to  be  dwelling  on  this  thought,  he 
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said,  '  What  a  sicner  I  have  been  1  what  an  unprofitable  servant! 
I  Lave  done  nothing.'  On  my  replying  to  him  by  quotations,  such  as, 
'  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  His  mercy  He  saved  us,'  he  always  responded  with  praise  to  the 
Saviour.  I  was  often  impressed  with  the  entireness  of  his  faith  in 
Gbrist»~a  perfect  resting  on  the  Atonement.  His  strong  desires 
to  depart  seemed  to  subside  into  a  patient  waiting:  no  doubt 
there  were  times  of  restlessness  which  would  colour  his  words,  but 
I  think  his  conscious  slate  was  that  of  traitbirf.  In  an  early  part 
of  his  illness,  on  my  entering  his  room  one  Sunday  morning,  he 
asked  me  to  read  to  him.  I  took  a  Bible  and  asked,  '  Where  ?  ' 
to  which  he  replied,  'The  chapter  in  St.  John.'  I  read  some 
yerces  from  the  fourteenth  chapter,  when,  on  coming  to  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  verses,  he  said  suddenly,  *  0 !  what  does 
that  mean  ? '  adding,  after  a  short  silence,  *  I  shall  know  soon — 
know  perfectly.' 

"  Towards  the  close  of  his  illness  there  was  great  prostration. 
He  spoke  little,  and  what  he  did  say  was  almost  inaudible : 
the  words,  *  Saviour,'  *  Atonement,*  *  Come,  Lord  Jesus,*  were 
occasionally  heard.  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died 
I  think  he  did  not  recognise  any  of  those  around  him.  Dr.  Wood 
and  the  Bev.  E.  E.  Jenkins  prayed,  but  there  seemed  no  response.  I 
repeated  lines  from  *  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,'  *  Eock  of  Ages,  cleft 
for  me ; '  and,  taking  his  hand,  asked  him  if  he  heard  me  and  knew 
me ;  but  there  was  no  sign ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  after  he 
entered  into  rest,  '  falling  asleep.' 

'*  I  ought  to  mention  the  unfailing  devotion  of  Mrs.  Wade  and 
George  Wright,  who  ministered  to  every  want  and  wish  with  eager 
watchfnlnesf,  and  who  mourned  his  death  with  a  eorrow  which 
no  ties  of  blood  could  have  increased.  I  shall  not  forget  going 
with  them  to  the  room  the  morning  after  the  death,  and  at  the 
bed-side  joining  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

*•  Trinity  Hall,  Mr.  Fcrnley's  last  work,  was  perhaps  his  greatest 
joy.  He  gave  daily  attention  to  every  detail,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  and  the  last  business  acts  of  his  life  were  connected  with  it. 
The  presence  of  the  girls  in  Trinity  Chapel  appeared  to  make  it 
more  beautiful  io  him.  His  delight  in  the  chapel  was  indeed 
always  apparent, — he  was  proud,  no  doubt,  of  the  building ;  (and 
who  can  blame  him  ?)  but  I  feel  sure  his  heart  was  much  more  in  the 
service,  especially  the  morning  service  :  his  all-absorbing  aim  was, 
according  to  his  own  ideal,  to  make  it  perfect.  Many  times  he 
has  said,  after  it,  '  Now,  have  we  not  been  as  near  Heaven  as  wo 
can  get  in  this  world  ? '  It  was  to  him  very  often,  without  doubt, 
•  the  gate  of  Heaven.'  He  frequently  deplored  his  impaired  hear- 
ing ;  (it  was  probably  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  his  love  for 
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the  Liturgy,  that  he  spoke  so  exclusively  of  the  morning  service ;) 
but  who  shall  say  how  many  times  the  Lord  did  send  him  '  help 
from  the  sanctuary,  and  strengthen '  him  '  out  of  Zion ; '  or  how 
his  hours  of  loneliness  were  gilded  with  the  answer  to  his  prayer, 
*  To  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory,  so  as  I  have  seen  Thee  in  the 
sanctuary '  ?  The  advantage  to  the  young  people  of  the  Trinity 
Chapel  service  was  frequently  commented  upon,  and  the  hope 
expressed  that  it  would  help  to  attach  them  to  Methodism,  and 
that  they  would  retain  a  love  for  it  in  their  own  circles  in  after 
life.  He  was  loyal  to  Christ :  his  sympathies  were  not  wanting 
towards  the  whole  flock,  but  his  heart's  devotion  was  emphatically 
given  to  the  Methodist  fold. 

"  No  true  friend  of  Mr.  Femley  would  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  his  character  was  perfect :  naturally,  hardness,  self-will  and 
love  of  power,  would  probably  have  predominated.  He  was  well 
aware  there  was  much  of  self  to  conquer;  and  as,  from  his 
own  record,  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  enter  upon  this  spiritual  warfare,  so  it  is  certain  that  he  did, 
with  varying  energy,  maintain  the  fight.  His 'early  consecration 
to  God  was  solemn  and  deliberate ;  and  it  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  say  that  he  never  cast  off  the  reverential  fear  of  God,  or 
sought  to  evade  the  yoke  of  Christ's  service.  His  sympathies  were 
perhaps  kept  in  curb  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  undue  repression  of 
the  emotional,  but  of  the  existence  of  deep  feeling  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  There  were  not  wanting  many  occasions  when  this  was 
disclosed,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  joy  and  gladness  in  religious 
worship  and  service,  sometimes  in  the  quiet  home  circle,  when 
all  that  was  lovely  and  loving  welled  up  as  it  were  by  stealth.  His 
deep,  never-failing  devotion  to  Mrs.  Fernley  is  too  sacred  to  be 
dwelt  upon  :  the  degree  in  which  he  lived  for  her,  and  in  which  ho 
mourned  her  loss  when  she  was  taken  from  him,  cannot  be  measured 
by  words. 

"The  delicate  state  of  Mrs.  Femley's  health,  extending  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  their  married  life,  must  have  had  its  influence 
upon  both  Mr.  Fernley's  temper  and  character.  The  loneliness  in 
which  it  left  him  for  parts  of  every  day,— often  for  many  days  or 
weeks  together, — the  limitation  of  social  pleasures,  the  restraint 
upon  giving  or  receiving  hospitalities, — these  things,  mingled  in 
his  cup  of  daily  blessing,  were  deeply  felt.  The  quick  acquisition 
of  wealth,  and  its  accumulation  in  his  hands,  were  probably  not 
without  effect,  perhaps  unconsciously,  in  betraying  him  into 
occasional  dispositions  not  always  'lovely'  or  *of  good  report.' 
He  regarded  wealth  as  a  talent  which  he  was  as  much  bound  to 
take  care  of  as  to  put  to  good  account.  All  his  habits  were 
methodical,  and  planned  with  much  detail;  no  wonder  that  the 
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use  of  his  money  came  under  the  same  life-rule.  This  feature  of 
Lis  character  made  his  fiduciary  positions  in  the  Church  very 
valuable,  though  perhaps  not  always  agreeable  to  colleagues  in 
o£Sce  or  in  committees.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  he 
was  penurious;  he  was  as  much  averse  to  that  as  he  was  to 
extravagance ;  but  perhaps  there  was  wanting,  at  times,  that  large- 
heartedness  which  would  have  allowed  sympathy  with  applicants 
to  have  dictated  a  favoui^ble  response,  rather  than  a  rigid  estimate 
of  the  worthiness  of  their  case. 

"But  when  his  sympathies  and  his  judgment  could  work 
together,  his  gifts  were  not  only  noble,  but  coupled  with  personal 
labour, — in  which  he  did  not  spare  himself, — to  make  them  as  effective 
as  he  could.  In  these  schemes  deUberation  had  a  full  part ;  some 
of  them,  it  is  known,  he  had  in  contemplation  for  several  years : 
his  temperament  would  permit  him  to  wait,  but  his  faithfulness  to 
hia  object  did  not  fail.  His  large  testamentary  bequests  are  an 
example  of  this  trait.  They  embrace  rehgious  and  charitable 
institutions  which  had  received  the  advantage  of  his  gifts  and 
labours,  in  some  instances  through  life  ;  he  deemed  them  worthy, 
and  the  bequests  were  made  in  intention  years  ago,  waiting  for 
the  '  set  time '  to  come.  In  some  cases  a  *  set  time '  came  in  his 
life-time,  and  then  he  was  his  own  executor. 

"  Similar  characteristics  are  manifested  in  his  residuary  bequest 
to  trustees  for  the  furtherance  of  charitable  and  religious  objects. 
Having  distributed  what  he  thought  was  right  amongst  relations, 
friends,  and  servants,  and  having  completed  his  charitable  bequests 
BO  far  as  his  judgment  concerning  them  had  come  to  a  conclusion, 
there  remained  a  Besiduary  Fund  to  be  disposed  of;  and  it  is 
well  known,  to  those  who  had  his  confidence  in  these  matters,  how 
his  deliberation  on  the  subject  was  continued  for  years.  The  idea 
of  stewardship  (often  reverted  to  throughout  his  journal)  had 
become  with  him  a  fixed  principle,  but  it  must  be  practically 
appUed  by  the  guidance  of  his  strong  habits  of  caution,  reserve, 
and  prudence.  No  objects  appeared  to  bo  ripe  in  his  mind,  though 
doubtless  some  were  taking  shape ;  and  rather  than  bequeath  large 
sums  without — in  his  view— duo  consideration,  he  preferred  to 
select  a  body  of  trustees  to  stand  in  his  place,  and  do  what  he 
should  leave  undone. 

"  "Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  repression  or  repulsion  in 
Mr.  Fernley*8  character  or  manners,  these  unkindly  aspects  were 
lost  at  the  last.  During  his  illness  he  seemed  indeed  to  acquire 
the  spirit  of  a  little  child ;  kindness,  thankfulness,  lowliness,  were 
the  law  of  his  lips.  His  abhorrence  of  any  thought  of  self-righteous- 
ness or  merit  was  abiding.  The  conviction  that  he  was  a  sinner, 
without  a  plea  or  a  refuge  of  his  own,  was  stated  in  no  unoe^i^n 
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words ;  and  uo  less  clear  was  his  expressed  assurance  that  be  was 
saved  through  grace  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ." 

This  sketch  renders  superfluous  any  further  attempt  to  portray 
Mr.  Fernley's  character.  The  reference  to  the  final  suppression  of 
every  feeling  of  self  is  confirmed  by  my  own  observation,  and  that 
of  others  more  constantly  present  during  the  latest  days  of  his  life. 
Any  allusion  to  good  that  he  had  done  was  met  by  a  deprecation 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  He  was  impatient  of  whatever 
might  seem  to  give  anything  to  himself,  or  take  anything  from 
Christ.  This  feature  of  his  character  was  made  perfect  by 
suffering ;  and  it  brought  out  into  perfectness  all  the  rest.  Never 
was  a  life  of  busy  industry  in  the  cause  of  Christianity  and 
Methodism  crowned  by  a  more  self- renouncing  death.  This  sacri- 
fice of  self  was  always  tending  to  completeness ;  if,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, or  to  the  observation  of  others,  it  might  not  seem  in  earlier 
years  to  be  complete,  it  was  complete  at  the  last.  Taking  therefore 
the  whole  compass  of  his  religious  life  and  work,  we  may  look 
upon  the  name  and  character,  and  course  of  John  Fernley  as 
deserving  to  be  placed  among  the  highest  that  Methodism, 
glorifying  God  in  him,  will  delight  to  remember  with  gratitude. 
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AN  KXP08ITI0N. 
I.-«'THEY  THAT  ABE  AFTER  THE  FLESH/» 
*'  For  they  tbat  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  thmgs  of  the  flesh ;  but  they 
that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  thlDgs  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
death ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Beoaase  the  carnal 
mind  is  enmity  against  God  :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  ba.  So  then  they  that  are  in  the  fleah  cannot  please  God.  Bat  ye 
are  not  in  the  flesh,  bnt  in  the  Spirit,  if  eo  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
yoa.  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His.**-^ 
Romans  viii.  5-0. 

Jesu3  Cubist,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  died  for  sin,  was 

justified  in  the  Spirit;  and  was  raised  again,  by  the  glory  of  the 

Father,  to  die  no  more,  that  men,  restored  in  Him  to  fellowship 

in  the  life  of  God,  might  be  efifeotively  freed  **  from  the  law  of 

sin  and  death,"  and  **  that  the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be 

fulfilled  **  in  them.   This  provided  liberty  is  actually  conferred  upon 

all  them  who  submit  to  and  accept  the  Gospel  salvation.     They 

become  participators  in  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 

'walk  not   after  the  flesh,  but  after  the   Spirit;'*     and 

te,  character,  and  walk  are  here  placed  in  direct  contrast 

)  condition  of  those  who,  rejecting  Christ,  remain  still  in 
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bondage  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  To  this  contrast  we  have 
now  to  attend.* 

I.  We  have  here  depicted  those  to  whom  the  Christian  liberty 
has  not  come.    And, 

1.  As  to  their  moral  state  and  character y  they  are  described  as 
those  who  are  in  the  flesh,  who  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh,  and 
who  walk  according  to  the  flesh.  They  are  in  the  flesh  (cV  vapKi 
SpTtt),  The  flesh  is  the  element  in  which  they  live,  from  which 
they  imbibe  their  special  tendencies  and  disposition,  and  whose 
forces  originate,  fashion,  determine,  and  direct  the  aim  and  E^copo 
of  their  activities.  Their  moral  character  is  moulded  accordintf  to 
the  flesh  {Kara  irdpKa).  As  said  the  Great  Teacher,  **  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  :*'  its  disposition  is  a  fleshly  disposition  ; 
its  mind  a  carnal  mind. 

Hence  they  are  pre-occupied  and  absorbed  in  attention  to  fleshly  in- 
terests. They  **Mhid  the  things  of  the  flesh"  {ra  rrjs  aapKhs  (jypovovinv). 
In  them  the  flesh  has  bonnd  down  the  mind  to  its  sole  service. 
The  necessities,  the  conflicts,  the  triumphs,  the  enjoyments  of 
this  present,  sensible  state  of  existence,  enlist  all  the  sym- 
pathies and  resources  both  of  their  intellect  and  their  heart. 
They  are  engrossed  with  "earthly  things  ; "  (Phil.  iii.  19  ;)  they  set 
their  affections  on  the  things  which  are  upon  the  earth  ;  (Col.  iii.  2 ;) 
and  they  are  evermore  meditating  some  "provision  for  the  flesh,  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  (Rom.  xiii.  14.)  Thus  the  claims  and 
tendencies  of  their  own  fallen  nature  supply  the  rule  according 
to  which  all  their  outward  activities  and  pursuits  must  be  directed 
and  ordered.  It  is  not  that  they  choose  to  commit  sin  for  sin- 
ning's  sake.  There  are  few  who  do  that :  they  would  not  be  guilty 
of  gratuitous  offence  either  against  their  conscience  or  their  God. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  supreme  object  of  life  is  not,  ns 
it  ought  to  be,  unswerving  loyalty  to  duty,  but  fidelity  to  their 
own  fleshly  or  worldly  interests  ;  and  therefore  neither  the  law  of 
the  mind,  nor  the  law  of  God,  but  the  "law  in  the  members" 
supplies  the  standard  to  the  requirements  of  which  every  active 
faculty  must  be  conformed.  Hence  industry,  invention,  manu- 
factures, commerce,  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  even  religion 
itself,  (so  called,)  must  be  made  tributary  to  this.  Under  the 
dominion  of  this  law  they  walk  "  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world,  according  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience."  (Ephes. 
ii.  2.) 

The  flesh,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  these  unregenerate  men. 


•  AnExpofition  of  Bomans  ^iii.  1-4  vgs  gixcu  in  this  M9gr,zine  for  1873, 
p.  869,  etc.  ^  1 
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determines  the  moral  disposition,  absorbs  the  forces  of  inielUgence, 
and  gives  its  direction  to  the  whole  life.  What,  then,  is  this 
strangely  fascinating  power  which  so  completely  lords  it  over  those 
who  have  not  yet  secured  the  Christian  liberty  ?  What  does  the 
Apostle  really  intend  to  denote  by  the  word  *'  flesh"  ? 

The  term  (o-dp^)  properly  denotes  the  fleshy  part  of  living  animal 
bodies.  It  is  also  sometimes  used,  by  synecdoche,  for  the  whole 
human  person.  And  it  is  clearly  used,  in  this  passage  and  often 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures,  for  fallen  and  sinful  human  nature. 
(John  iii.  6,  7 ;  Rom.  vii.  18 ;  Gal.  v.  17-21.)  But  why  should 
human  nature,  as  sinful,  be  so  emphatically  designated  by  this 
particular  word  ?    To  this  inquiry  we  reply, 

(1.)  That  it  most  certainly  is  not  so  designated  because  either 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  or  any  of  His  Apostles,  held  our 
physical  or  animal  nature  to  be  in  itself  sinful.  In  Adam,  while 
yet  unfallen,  the  flesh  was  as  spotless  as  was  the  spirit.  The  Son  of 
God  Himself,  who  ''was  made  flesh,'* — who  was  ''of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  the  flesh," — and  of  whom  St.  John  declares 
that  every  spirit  which  denies  that  He  has  come  in  the  flesh  is  a 
"  spirit  of  antichrist,"  was  nevertheless  "  holy,  harmless,  undeflled, 
and  separate  from  sinners.''  (Bom.  i.  8 ;  John  i.  14 ;  1  John  iv.  2, 8 ; 
and  Heb.  vii.  26.)  And  believers  are  besought  to  present  their 
bodies  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  living,  holy,  and  acceptable,  in  rational 
worship.  (Bom.  xii.  1.)  So  that  professedly  Christian  teachers  who 
have  openly  maintained  the  essential  sinfulness  of  the  bodily  or 
animal  nature,  have  been  compelled  by  conBistency  to  make  mani- 
fest their  antichristian  character  by  denying  that  Jesus  Christ  did 
come  in  the  flesh.* 

We  reply,  (2.)  That  our  depraved  nature  is  not  called  flesh 
because  sin  was  supposed  to  affect  the  physical  or  animal  constitu- 
tion only.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  part  of  man,  by 
itself,  and  apart  from  its  union  with  that  which  is  spiritual,  is 
altogether  incapable  of  sin.  A  mere  animal  cannot  transgress  a 
moral  law :  it  has  no  capacity,  no  power  by  the  exercise  of  which 
such  offence  can  be  made  possible :  that  is  a  dread  prerogative 
which  pertains  to  creatures  of  a  higher  essence.  Even  *'  Balaam, 
the  son  of  Bcor,"  that  Eclf-seeking  prophet  who  came  from  Aram, 
from  the  mountains  of  the  east,  in  distant  times  of  old,  may  teach 
us  that  sin  properly  pertains,  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the  soul. 
(See  Micah  vi.  7.)1     It  is  there,  in  the  intelligent  will,  that  we 


*  See  Neander :  Cbaroh  History,  toL  ii.,  pp.  70, 127, 128. 
t   [The  writer  entertains  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Batler,  in  his  seTenih 
Bennon,  that  in  Micah  vi.  6-8,  there  is  preseirod,  **  out  of  Books  which  are 
>t  oome  down  to  us,"  a  portion  of  a  eonverBation  whioh  oeoaned  between 
iaam  and  Balak,  when  the  latter  aonght  *'  to  eorse  Israel,'']       ^  j 
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must  look  for  its  centre  and  its  throne,  and  it  is  thence  that  its 
polluting  power  descends  to  the  whole  complex  person. 

But  we  reply,  (8.)  That  our  fallen  nature  is  emphatically  called 
''flesh"  because  sin  first  found  its  access  to  the  human  will 
through  the  medium  of  bodily  sense,  appetite,  and  passion; 
because  by  means  of  these  it  still  maintains  its  dominion 
within  the  soul;  but  chiefly  because  the  great  leading  charac- 
teristio  of  man's  depraved  state  is  this, — that  he  suffers  his 
spiritual  and  nobler  faculties,  by  which  the  animal  or  lower 
nature  ought  to  be  governed,  elevated,  and  transformed,  to 
be  overcome,  cast  down,  captivated,  and  delivered  over  in 
humiliating,  unholy  servitude  to  the  flesh.  By  the  consti- 
tution of  his  spiritual  nature  it  is  as  manifest  that  he  was  intended 
and  adapted  for  a  life  of  transforming  fellowship  with  God,  as  it 
is  from  the  constitution  of  his  physical  nature  that  he  was  designed 
and  fitted  for  a  life  of  active  association  with  the  world  of  sense. 
The  law  in  the  members  is  such  as  to  insure  that  the  lower  aspect 
of  life  shall  not  be  neglected,  while  the  law  of  the  mind  testifies 
most  distinctly  that  this  must  be  pursued  and  enjoyed  in  strict 
subordination  to  that  which  is  spiritual  and  divine.  The  order  of 
God  is  that  the  lower  shall  be  lifted  up  into  the  higher,  not  that 
the  higher  shall  be  debased  into  the  lower.  .Here  it  is  that  wo 
find  the  sphere  of  that  probation  to  which  man  was  subjected. 
Sufficiently  furnished  and  equipped  for  the  work,  the  life-task  set 
before  him  was  to  prove  himself  worthy  of  ultimate  promotion  to 
a  more  lofty  and  more  blessed  lordship,  by  now  maintaining  over 
himself,  in  relation  to  and  fellowship  with  both  worlds,  a  dominion 
which  should  be  rational  and  perfect  <*  according  to  the  will  of 
God."  He  failed  to  give  that  proof:  he  fell  away  from  the  more 
worthy  fellowship,  and  sank  down  into  that  which  is  of  the  earth, 
earthly ;  he  has  become  such  a  degenerate  creature  as  that  which  the 
Apostle  here  depicts, — one  who  is  moulded  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  minds  the  things  of  the  flesh,  and  who  walks  after  the  flesh* 
He  thinks  and  acts  as  though  satisfied  that  the  flesh,  with  its 
merely  secular  and  temporal  interests,  is  that  alone  to  which  it 
becomes  him  to  attend  ;  and  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
practical  estimate  he  himself  is  emphatically  designated  **  flesh." 

Observe,  2.  That  to  be  in  this  sinfal  condition — <*to  be  carnally 
minded,"  to  be  characterized  by  the  mind  or  minding  of  the  flesh — 
*•  is  death  "  (t6  (t>p6tnjfUL  ttjs  aapKbt  6dpaToi),  It  is  a  state  which  not  only 
tends  to,  and  ends  in,  death,  but  which  itself  is  death.  So,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  (verse  9,)  the  Apostle  states  that,  <'  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  Of  the  prodigal  son, 
while  hewas  away  in  the  ''farcountry,"  wasting  his  substance  "with 
harlots  "  andin  *'  riotous  living,"  it  is  said  that  he  was  "  dead/'  {viKp6s) 
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and  " lost "  or  perished  (cnroXoXMs).  (Luke  xv.  24.)  St.  John  affirms 
that  *'he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  Hfe."  (1  John  v.  12.)  The  Lord  Jesus 
Himself  rebuked  His  hearers,  saying,  «« Ye  will  not  come  to  Mc, 
that  ye  might  have  life ; "  (John  y.  40 ;)  and  declared,  **  Except  yo 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no 
(or  not)  life  in  you ; "  {ovk  excrc  Car^v  eV  iavToit,  John  vi.  63 ;)  "  he 
that  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  Me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
(John  V.  24.)  And  St.  Paul  not  only  speaks  of  sinful  men  as  being 
•* alienated  from  the  life  of  God,"  (Ephes.  iv.  18,)  and  "dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins;"  (Ephes.  ii.  1-5;)  but  constantly  appeals 
to  Christian  believers  as  those  who  have  been  made  "alive 
from  the  dead."  (cV  vncp^y  iam-at.  Rom.  vi.  li^.)  These,  from  out  of 
the  vast  congregation  of  the  "  dead,"  have  been  made  to  live,  while 
the  rest  still  live  on  in  their  natural  state,  being  dead  while  they 
live.  (Rom.  vi.  1-23 ;  Col.  iii.  1-4  ;  Rom.  vii.  9-13, 24.)  It  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  greatly  wondered  at  that,  with  such  abundant  proof 
to  the  contrary,  there  should  be  still  found  Christian  preachers 
and  teachers  who  boldly  affirm  that  St.  Paul,  when  speaking  of 
death,  in  this  Epistlo,  meant  thereby  nothing  higher  nor  deeper 
than  that  of  the  mere  phj'sical  or  animal  system.  Man*8  true  life 
is  not  animal  life,  but  one  which  is  moral,  spiritual  and  divine. 
If  he  attains  not  to  this,  or  by  transgression  forfeits  it,  he  does  not 
really  live.  And  so  long  as  he  is  content  with  earthly  good,  ho  is 
perpetually  sinking  down  into  a  still  lower  region  of  death,  until, 
if  grace  prevent  not,  he  descends  into  that  bottomless  pit  of  misery 
which  is  the  "  second  death." 

Then,  8,  this  state,  with  its  consequent  course  of  life,  is  death 
because  it  is  **  enmity  against  God," — is  directly  subversive  of  His 
appointment  and  order.  The  true  hfe  of  beings  endowed  with 
intelligence  must  consist  in  conformity  to  the  Creator*8  purpose 
and  in  harmony  with  His  arrangements.  Therefore  it  is  that, 
while  creatures  which  are  destitute  of  reason  and  a  moral  nature, 
and  whose  activities  are  directed  altogether  by  the  Taws  of  instinct, 
can  develop  all  the  life  for  which  they  were  intended  and  of  which 
they  are  capable,  without  any  consciousness  of  Divine  approbation, 
or  any  intentional  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  good  pleasui*e,  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  man,  who,  by  the  possession  of  conscience  and 
reason,  has  been  constituted  for  this  nobler  fellowship.  If  he  suffer 
himself  to  be  engrossed  with  the  things  of  the  flesh,  and  to  live 
only  for  earthly  and  temporal  ends,  he  wars  against  his  own  soul, 
defeats  the  high  purpose  of  his  existence,  casts  down  his  true 
dignity  into  ^e  dust,  and,  in  one  word,  is  his  o^u  destroyer.  His 
course,  being  one  of  active  opposition  to  his  Maker's  declared  will» 
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and  eonstant  eoniraventioii  of  His  appointments,  is  by  inevitable 
neeossity  death  to  its  subject. 

When  however  it  is  affirmed  of  the  carnal  mind  that  it  is  **  enmity 
against  God>"  it  is  not  intended  that  all  who  are  unconverted  are 
con^d&us  haters  of  God :  that  is  a  depth  of  wickedness  to  which  com- 
paratively few  descend.  But  men  know  that  they  ought  to  live  after 
a  godly  fashion :  the  law  of  their  own  mind  testifies  to  this  obligation. 
They  may  have  very  dim  notions  as  to  what  truly  constitutes  a 
religious  life,  but  they  feel  that  it  is  binding  upon  them,  and  that 
the  moral  and  religious  ought  to  take  precedence  of  the  sensible 
and  secular.  They  are  conscious  that  the  will  of  the  Creator 
intended  and  requires  this ;  and  yet  they  constantly  ignore  that 
will,  and  continue  to  Uve,  as  they  know  they  ought  not  to  live, 
altogether  according  to  the  flesh.  Now  this  is  just  such  conduct 
as  would  result  from  deliberate  and  persistent  hostility  to  God, 
and  is  conclusively  in  proof  that  the  state  of  mind  from  which  it 
spontaneously  springs  is  in  its  root  and  essence  <<  enmity  against 
God.*'  There  is  in  it  no  real  subjection  to  the  law  of  God,  even 
when  the  course  of  activity  originated  by  that  law  is  (that  is,  happens 
to  be)  in  apparent  harmony  with  its  requirements.  For  though 
the  right  and  the  good  and  the  true  are  sometimes  elected  and 
practised  by  unregenerate  men,  it  is  not  because  they  are 
themselves  right  and  good  and  ime,  but  because  such  election 
and  practice  better  serve  the  immediate  secular  purpose  than  would 
the  adoption  of  a  contrary  procedure.  The  carnal  mind  being  of 
necessity  the  very  antithesis  of  God's  order,  it  is  not,  it  never  can 
be,  subject  to  God's  law.  In  order  to  that  subjection,  a  man 
most  cease  to  be  carnal — he  must  be  emancipated  from  the 
bondage  of  the  flesh  by  '<the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesns ; "  and  therefore,  till  he  is  <'bom  of  the  Spirit,"  and  becomes 
**  spiritually  minded,"  he  **  cannot  please  God." 


THE  PATBIABOH  JACOB:  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

CHAPTXB  IV. — THB  BXDIOATOBT  VOW. 

'*  And  Jaeob  rose  up  early  in  the  monung, I  wiU  itir^Iy  give  the  tenth 

uto  Thee.*'— OsiTBnfl  zxviii.  18-22. 

The  possession  of  Divine  grace  wiU  be  revealed  in  spiritual 
results.  Communion  with  God  cannot  fail  to  sanctify  and  elevate 
the  sooL  Holy  Scripture  expressly  declares  that  God*s  favour  is 
imparted  for  practical  purposeS|-^in  order,   for  instance,  thdt 
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assimilation  to  Him  may  be  realised,  and  all  good  works  exem- 
plified. We  are  thns  able  to  distinguish  between  true  and 
imaginary  religion.  In  the  former  we  discover  holy  consistency 
of  demeanonr ;  in  the  other,  a  profession  marked  by  xmoertain 
fervonrs,  or,  it  may  be,  grave  improprieties.  The  Divine  design 
of  the  oommtinioation  of  spiritual  life  to  the  human  sonl  is  com- 
prehensively disclosed  in  the  Apostolic  statement :  "  The  grace 
of  Ood  that  bringeth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men, 
teaching  ns  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present 
world." 

Judged  by  these  tests  of  godliness,  we  cannot  say  that  a  full 
transformation  of  character  had  come  to  the  Patriarch  in  the 
magnificent  vision  at  Bethel.  A  great  day  in  his  life  had 
dawned  upon  him ;  unlooked-for  hope  inspired  him,  and,  by  the 
gracious  renewal  of  the  covenant,  he  felt  constrained  to  bind  him- 
self to  his  Divine  Benefactor  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  Awaking 
from  his  unearthly  ecstasy,  awed  by  a  subduing  sense  of  near- 
ness to  Qod,  he  gave  utterance,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  gratitude 
and  loyalty,  to  profound  recognitions  of  obligation,  and  proceeded 
to  devout  services  of  consecration.  ''  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  say- 
ing, If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that 
I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  bo 
that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace ;  then  shall  the 
Lord  be  my  Ood:  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set  for  a 
pillar,  shall  be  Ood*B  house ;  and  of  all  that  Thou  shalt  give  me 
I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Thee."  This  language  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  heir  of  promise,  begotten  of  discretion  as  well  as 
of  excitement,  were  seasonable.  We  have  before  us  an  Inward 
Dedication, -and  an  Outward  Ceremonial;  not  a  selfish  stipula- 
tion with  God,  but  a  manifestation  of  a  becoming  inner  feeling  and 
desire  of  the  soul. 

Overcome  by  the  display  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  abashed 
by  the  consciousness  how  little  it  was  deserved,  this  fugitive  on 
account  of  his  sin,  responds  to  the  Divine  interposition  by  an 
entire  surrender  of  himself  to  religious  allegiance  and  duty,  A 
vow  is  a  sacred  engagement  with  another ;  and,  as  we  have  just 
remarked,  cannot  in  this  Scripture  be  regarded  as  a  mere  bai^gain- 
ing,  but  rather  as  betokening  an  honest  desire  to  make  resoln- 
tious  of  obedience  and  service  as  binding  as  possible.  The  par- 
ticle **  if,"  which  Jacob  prefixes  to  his  solemn  promise,  tdaj  be 
regarded  as  employed  in  the  sense  of  "  since,"  or  "  forasmucb»** 
and  the  meaning  may  thus  be  given :  <'  Since  God  has 
assured  me  of  His  presence,  and  since  I  am  now  under  His  ever* 
vigilant  guardianship,  I  engage  on  my  part  to  love  and  serve 
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Him  imly,  not  in  word  only,  bat  in  sincerity,  and  in  every-day 
life."  A  religious  vow  is  made  in  dependence  npon  Divine 
strength  songht  by  earnest  prayer,  and  concentrates  the  pious 
resolves  of  a  gratefol  heart.  It  is  noticeable  that  this  is  the  first 
vow  of  which  we  read  expressly  in  Scripture,  and  it  contains  the 
constituents  of  a  sincere,  devout,  and  spiritual  transaction.  It 
-was  a  voluntary  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  Will  on  the  part  of 
the  Patriarch,  proceeding  from  holy  emotions :  it  was  made  in 
faith,  was  godly  in  its  designs,  and  unrestricted  in  its  duration 
and  righteous  intentions. 

As  we  cannot  make  our  devotedness  to  the  Supreme  Being  too 
binding,  the  taking  on  ourselves  a  personal  covenant,  or  vow, 
has  strong  recommendations.  In  the  Holy  Volume  we  find  God 
Himself  engaging  His  faithfulness  in  this  way,  confirming  His 
words  even  by  an  oath.  Inasmuch  as  our  Maker  on  His  part 
promises  His  gracious  favour  in  this  solemn  form,  we  should 
seek  to  unite  our  hearts  and  lives  to  Him  by  impressive  ratifica- 
tions. The  uninterrupted  goodness  of  Ood  fails  not  to  place  us 
nnder  constantly-renewed  obligations  to  Him,  so  that  vows  may  be 
said  to  become  a  daily  service.  They  help  to  prevent  indifference 
io  the  Divine  claims  and  the  precepts  of  religion ;  they  aid  in 
preserving  steadfastness  in  piety ;  they  supply  a  preventive  of  slug- 
gishness, and  in  other  ways  are  fruitful  of  godly  stimulus.  Many 
eminent  saints  have  adopted  this  method  of  devoting  themselves 
to  duty,  accepting  the  covenant  Jehovah  makes  with  His  people, 
and  formally  promising  to  observe  the  conditions  that  they  might 
obtain  its  full  benefits.  Some  who  have  drawn  up  in  writing  an  agree- 
ment with  God,  and,  after  due  deliberation  and  prayer,  have  signed 
and  sealed  it  as  in  His  presence,  have  testified  to  reaping  much 
spiritual  advantage  from  the  perusal,  in  after  days,  of  so  weighty 
a  document.  Are  we  not  encouraged  to  make  this  kind  of  self-sur- 
render, not  in  dependence  upon  ourselves,  but  in  the  strength  of  Him 
who  does  not  despise  the  feeblest  effort,  nor  **  break  '*  the  <<  bruised 
reed,*'  nor  ''  quench  "  the  *<  smoking  flax"  ?  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
when  he  announces  the  days  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  affirms, 
**  One  shall  say,  lam  the  Lord's;  and  another  shall  call  himself  by 
the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto 
the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel." 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  mode  of  self-dedication,  all  Chris- 
tians will  aoknowle^e  that  the  act  itself  is  incumbent  on  them 
as  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit.  They  will  agree  that  the  surrender  must 
be  sincere,  entire,  unconditional ;  that  it  must  be  performed  in 
deep  hunulity,  arising  from  a  sense  of  unworthiness  before  God ; 
and  that  it  must  be  effected  by  simple  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
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as  the  onlymedixim  of  acoeptanoot  followed  by  a  oonsiant  applica- 
tion to  Holy  Scripture  for  direction  in  its  fulfilment. 

Jacob  took  the  stone  he  had  put  for  his  ''pillow/'  the  mde 
unchiselled  block  which  had  proved  to  him  a  mercy-seat  on  whioh 
Jehovah  had  thrown  the  light  of  His  gracious  countenance,  "and 
set  it  up  for  a  pillar,"  poTiring  '<  oil  upon  the  top  of  it,"  and  vowed 
that  henceforth  he  would  serve  the  Lord,  designating  the  memoi* 
able  spot  '<  Bethel,"  or  <'  the  house  of  God."  This  was  a  natural 
and  obvious  way  of  marking  the  sanctity  of  a  place,  a  custom 
which  is  still  followed  in  oriental  countries,  and  of  which  we  have 
other  instances  in  Scripture.  Pouring  oil  upon  the  stone  was 
a  significant  rite,  and  was  not  a  sacrifice  to  the  <'  pillar,'*  nor 
any  worshipping  of  it,  but  may  have  had  an  allusion  to  Christ 
Himself,  from  His  name,  which  indicates  chrism^  or  unction,  the 
connection  between  unction  and  sanctification — ^the  separating  of 
persons  and  things  to  the  service  of  God — ^favouring  this  sag- 
gestion.  This  spot  thus  made  holy,  which  Jacob  called  "  the  gate 
of  heaven,"  became  celebrated  in  the  history  of  his  descendants, 
and  may  have  been,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  very  place 
where  Abraham  built  his  altar.  It  was  plainly  distinct 
firom  the  city  which  <*was  called  Luz  at  the  first;"  and  which, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sanctuary,  received  afterwards  the 
name  of  Bethel. 

This  recorded  vow  of  Jacob  is  one  of  model  excellence,  and  merits 
a  careful  consideration.  (1.)  Here  is  a  renunciation  of  idolatry, 
with  a  devout  recognition  of  man's  dependence  upon  God,  and 
of  his  solemn  relation  to  Him.  The  basal  principle  of  all  religion 
is  recognised ;  for  what  is  it  but  the  creature's  bond  to  his  Creator 
in  loyalty,  and  service,  and  supreme  affection.  The  transaction 
implied  that  Jacob  would  suffer  no  acknowledgment  of  other 
gods  in  his  heart  or  presence,  and  that  he  would  worship  Elohik 
with  the  sincerest  devotion,  from  the  conviction  of  His  absolute 
and  inalienable  right  to  his  fealty. 

(2.)  Mark  the  order  in  which  God's  blessings  are  sought.  The 
Divine  favour  is  first  supplicated,  and  God's  righteousness  is  thus 
primarily  desired.  The  Patriarch  vowed  that  the  raised  stone 
should  be  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  for  the  God  of  Bethel  had  been 
a  present  God  in  his  solitariness,  a  gracious  God  in  his  wretched- 
ness, a  merciful  God  in  his  guiltiness. 

(8.)  This  language  is  expressive  of  humility  and  moderation. 
Jacob  did  not  propose  for  himself  any  rich  endowments,  great 
revenues,  on  distinguishing  decorations :  he  only  spoke  of  **  bread 
to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on."  He  had  been  assured  that  he  would 
be  the  father  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  from  him  would  descend 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  after  such  promises,  knowing  how 
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diffionlt  it  iB  to  bear  greatness  meekly,  we  could  soareely  have 
marvelled  had  he  manifested  some  ehition  pf  mind  at  the  dignities 
to  which  he  was  appointed.  But  while  Jehovah's  covenant  with 
him  included  territory  and  dominion,  the  Patriarch  asked,  not  for 
their  usual  imposing  concomitants.  Had  he  made  his  serving  God 
contingent  on  what  would  have  rendered  him  outwardly  con- 
spicuous, his  so-called  piety  might  truly  have  been  accused  of 
sordidness.  But  while  the  lordship  of  the  land  had  been  vouch- 
safed, he  sought  to  have  assured  to  him  only  the  necessaries 
of  life;  which  proves  that  he  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  hireling,  and 
that  his  religion  was  not  mercenary.  Such  things  however  have 
been  laid  to  his  charge. 

(4.)  The  gratitude  and  liberality  which  breathe  in  this  vow 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Jacob  felt  that  Ood's  gifts  were  not 
deserved  by  him,  and  cheerfully  engaged  to  dedicate  in  return  a 
portion  of  his  bestowed  substance.  In  this  mention  of  tithes,  or 
tenths,  we  have  perhaps  the  first  specific  dedication  of  property  to 
God,  though  we  read  of  Abraham's  giving  tithes  <<  of  the  spoils  '*  to 
Uelchisedec.  Jacob  consecrated  the  tenth  part  of  all  his  possessions 
before  theorderof  priesthood  was  instituted,  and  also  before  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  This  marks  great  temperateness  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Patriarch,  and  proves  his  deep  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God. 
Liberality  and  deeds  of  sacrifice,  in  truth,  can  only  live  in  the 
atmosphere  of  gratitude.  He  promised  unto  the  Lord,  as  was  His 
due,  large  and  perpetual  acknowledgments. 

The  spiritual  sensibilities  which  came  to  the  dejected  sojourner, 
by  rich  illuminations  and  tender  words,  were  the  beginning  of  a 
higher  life,  for  we  shall  behold  him  passing  from  the  temple  to  the 
shrine,  even  to  Peniel,  the  *'  Face  of  God :  *'  Bethel  first  and  Peniel 
afterwards,  since  he  has  now  become  more  than  an  outer-court 
worshipper.  Jacob's  avowal  of  full  consecration  had  an  external 
and  memorial  accompaniment.  He  could  not  help  attaching  a  loving 
interest  to  the  place  where  he  had  received  such  signal  evidences 
of  the  Divine  regard.  Ever  afterwards  to  him  it  was  holy  ground, 
full  of  devout  and  inspiring  memories.  By  a  hastily  constructed 
altar,  and  by  a  pure  ritualism,  he  sought  to  deepen  and  perpetuate 
the  hallowing  impressions  of  his  heart,  which  he  desired  should 
never  cease  to  be  filled  with  adoring  wonder  and  thanksgiving. 
Superstition  and  idolatry  perverted  such  simple  rites  as  those  in 
which  the  Patriarch  piously  engaged ;  so  perverted  them,  indeed, 
that  the  erection  of  all  such  stones  was  afterwards  Divinely  for- 
bidden ;  for  what  was  good  in  its  original  design  became  evil  in  its 
abuse.  Jacob's  procedure  was  more  than  ceremonial :  it  was  an 
act  acceptable  unto  God.  We  read  that  in  after  days  the  Lord 
remembered  and  acknowledged  this  service,  saying,  «I  am  the, 
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Ood  of  Befhely  where  thon  anointedst  the  pUIar,  and  where  ilioii 
vowedst  a  vow  unto  Me."  Neither  the  tow  nor  the  stone  placed 
as  a  pillar  was  forgotten,  bnt  remained  a  fragrant  offering  before 
the  Lord.  He  <'  is  not  nnrighteons  to  forget  onr  work  and  labour 
of  love." 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  in  Jacob's  conduct  no  idle  delay ;  no 
waiting  to  accomplish  an  imposing  work ;  bat  the  immediate 
appropriation  of  existing  means,  and  their  devotion  to  a  right 
purpose.  The  consecrating  of  a  stone  was  only  a  slight  matter  in 
itself,  but  God  despises  not ''  the  day  of  small  things."  He  looked 
favourably  upon  the  setting  of  the  ''pillar"  as  the  expression  of 
pious  emotions  and  desires,  since  the  motive  was  to  honour  Him, 
and  the  measure  of  service  was  according  to  Jacob's  ability  just 
then.  How  many  duties  are  omitted  under  the  specious  plea  of 
poverty  and  unworthiness ;  in  forgetfolness  that  a  man  is  accepted, 
not  aooording^  to  what  he  hath  not,  but  according  to  what  he  hath ! 
First  thoughts  in  religion  are  best,  and  retain  most  of  heaven's 
odour;  second  thoughts  may  corrupt  commendable  intentions, 
dissipate  holy  impulses,  grieve  the  Oood  Spirit,  and  issue  in  the 
service  of  Satan.  Constructing  his  simple  altar  from  the  stones 
which  had  formed  his  pillow,  he  expended  upon  it  a  portion  of 
that  oil  which  very  likely  formed  a  part  of  the  sustenance  provided 
for  his  journey.  A  name  was  given  to  the  Sacred  spot,  which, 
after  some  changes,  became  abiding. 

Have  we  no  Bethels—no  mementos  of  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  presence  ?  No  secluded  paths  made  bright  by  fellowship 
with  heaven  ?  Not  in  the  spirit  of  superstition,  or  of  a  beguiling 
and  empty  formalism,  but  with  holy  and  animating  interest  may 
we  think  of  places,  and  even  memorials  or  sacred  spots,  and  asso* 
ciate  them  with  Jehovah's  praise.  By  them  we  may  be  reminded 
of  spiritual  renovation,  of  the  acquisition  of  social  good,  of  marked 
deliverances,  of  Divine  consolations.  Should  we  not  have  some 
sacred  scenes  in  life's  walks,  teeming  with  memories  of  Divine 
interpositions  and  blessed  bestowments  ? 

Are  we  responding  to  the  great  Giver  by  devoting  to  Him  a 
portion  of  our  time,  or  talents,  or  substance  ?  Jacob  was  now 
setting  out  in  life,  and  these  sendees  at  Bethel  were  timely; 
teaching  us  the  wisdom  of  early  making  a  covenant  with  Ood, 
never  to  be  broken.  On  the  question  of  giving  to  religious  and 
philanthropic  objects,  we  may  remark  that  while  some  appropri- 
ation of  oar  possessions  to  piety  and  charity  is  unquestionably  a 
duty,  it  will  aid  us  to  adopt  a  fixed  rule  for  the  distribution  of  our 
gifts/  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  before  the  obligation  of  giving 
was  enforced  by  Qod's  law,  Jacob  was  ready,  under  the  promptings 
of  a  grateful  heart,  to  allot  a  tenth  of  all  the  property  entrostedtohim. 
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Haye  we  no  unredeemed  tows?  Are  not  some,  spontaneonsly 
inonixedy  lying  heavily  npon  our  oonBcienoes  becaofle  unperformed  ? 
YowB  that  marked  deliverances  evoked ;  that  special  influences 
prompted ;  that  waves  of  sorrow  elicited ;  that  enfeebling  sickness 
and  inspiring  restoration  dictated  ?  Are  these  debts  discharged? 
The  God  of  Bethel  has  not  forgotten  them^  nor  will  He  release  us 
£rom  self-imposed  obligation :  '<  When  thou  vowest  a  vow  unto 
Gody  defer  not  to  pay  it ;  for  He  hath  no  pleasure  in  fools :  pay 
that  which  thou  hast  vowed.  Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not 
TOWy  than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay." 


DEAN  STANLEY  AND  PBOFESSOB  MAX  MULLEB  ON 
GHBISTIAN  MISSIONS.* 

It  is  a  cheering  proof  of  the  growth  of  public  interest  in  Chris- 
tian Missions  to  the  heathen,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apathy, 
said  unbelief,  and  sneers  by  which  such  enterprises  have  long  been 
opposed,  the  two  eminent  men  named  above  are  found  bearing 
open  testimony  in  their  favour,  and  commending  them  to  liberal 
support.  This,  too,  in  our  Boyal  Abbey,  on  a  day  set  apart  at  the 
eaU  of  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church  for  special 
prayer,  with  the  object  of  stimulating  personal  effort,  and  implor- 
ing the  blessing  of  God,  the  acknowledged  sole  cause  of  success. 
From  somewhat  different  stand-points  Dean  Stanley  and  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  have  freely  expressed  their  personal  convic- 
tions ;  and,  although  many  of  their  statements  are  hx  from  being 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  practical  missionaries,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  whole  subject  were  thoroughly  discussed  by  men  of 
different  minds  in  the  same  frank  and  candid  spirit.  The  one 
aim — ^to  make  all  men  Christians — is  unquestioned  ;  but  the 
methods  to  be  employed  in  the  several  conditions  of  different 
peoples  would  be  confirmed  or  improved  by  free  discussion. 

While  there  is  much  in  this  Sermon  and  this  Lecture  to  approve 
andbe  thankful  for,  there  are  serious  and  mischievous  defects  in  Uiem. 
The  kindly  disposition  of  the  respective  vrriters  finds  expression 
in  a  BO-cslled  toleration  utterly  at  variance  with  God*s  denuncia- 
tions of  idolatry  and  other  deadly  sins.  The  Discourse  seems  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fi»ct,  that  there  is  nothing  so  intolerant  as 
truth.    Hence  we  see  comparatively  Httle  apprehensionof  sin  as 

*  On  MiMioikB  :  s  Leetore  delivered  in  WeBtminster  Abbey,  December  3rd, 
1873,  by  F.  Ifax  MUUer,  M^.,  etc..  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at 
Oxford.  V^ith  an  Introduotory  Sermon  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster.  ;ooale 
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an  evil  and  bitter  thing;  of  the  inexorable  character  of  the 
Divine  law ;  of  the  deep,  inexeosable  gnilt  of  sinners ;  of  the 
necessity  of  the  blood  of  atonement ;  of  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness ;  of  the  momentous  issues  to  all  of  the  day  of  general 
judgment.  <'  The  end  of  Christian  Missions,"  as  stated  in  the 
Sermon,  **  whether  to  heathens  or  to  Christians,  namely,  to  make 
better  men  and  better  citizens— to  raise  the  whole  of  society  by 
inspiring  it  with  a  higher  view  of  duty,  with  a  stronger  sense  of 
truth — with  a  more  powerful  conviction  that  only  by  goodness 
and  truth  can  Qod  be  approached  or  Christ  served — ^tiiat  God  is 
goodness  and  truth — and  that  Christ  is  the  image  of  God,  because 

He  is  goodness   and  truth; this  reproduction  of  Paul — this 

reproduction  of  all  that  is  best  in  ourselves  or  better  than  our- 
selves—in the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind,"  fjolls  veiy  far  short 
of  the  language  of  Scripture :  '*  To  turn  them  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God ;  '*  **  who  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  tra4slated  ns 
into  the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son;"  ''you  hath  He  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  '*  '<  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  '•  we  know  that  we 
are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness ; *'  "if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ; "  "if  any  man  have  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His;"  ''he  that believeth  on 
the  Son  hath  everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  The 
end  of  Christian  Missions  is  indeed  all  that  the  preacher  declares,  but 
it  is  much  more ;  it  is  to  rescue  all  the  fallen  sons  of  Adam, — ^the 
very  worst  and  most  debased, — and  to  make  them  "  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature."    This  done,  the  rest  naturally  follows. 

In  discussing  the  means  by  which  men  are  to  be  made  like 
"  Paul,"  a  similar  defect  is  observable  ;  very  subordinate  agencies 
are  dwelt  upon  with  little  or  no  recognition  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  power  alone  effects  any  true  conversion.  This  power  is 
connected  with  many  and  various  occasions,  even  as  the  miracles 
of  Christ  seemed  to  result  from  a  word,  a  touch ;  but  these  are 
not  the  power.  The  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  seen  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  "  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Had  the  Sermon  pointed  out  distinctly  the  great 
change  wrought  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  the  Lord  Jesus  met  him 
in  the  way  to  Damascus  and  turned  the  whole  course  of  his  future 
life,  transforming  His  implacable  foe  into  an  ardent  preacher  of 
His  Gospel,  the  bitterest  persecutor  into  a  living  martyr,  a  raven* 
ing  wolf  into  the  most  tender  and  loving  pastor,  a  cruel  bigot 
into  a  beloved  Apostle;  and  had  the  work  of  the  Apostles,  as 
detailed  in  the  AotSi  been  dwelt  upon,  a  better  insight  would  have 
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been  giyea  into  the  oharaoter  of  Mission  work»  and  into  the  simple 
means  whereby  the  world  is  to  be  renewed  and  saved. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find  the  avowal  that  every  minister  ought  to  be 
a  missionary,  and  laymen  coadjutors.  The  realisation  of  this 
would  be  a  welcome  return  to  the  Christianity  of  the  earliest  ages, 
when,  scattered  by  persecution,  all  believers  <<went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word."  Tlie  true  theory  of  Christian  Missions  is, 
the  personal  efifort  of  saved  men  to  save  others ;  of  those  who  have 
themselves  come  to  Jesus  to  bring  others ;  of  cleansed  lepers  *'  to 
publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze  abroad  the  matter,"  so  that  they  shall 
come  to  Jesus  *'  from  every  quarter."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
services  in  Westminster  Abbey  portend  the  demolition  of  that  super- 
stitious reverence  for  persons  and  places,  80  characteristic  of  hea- 
thenism, that  often  makes  **  the  pulpit  the  emptiest  thing  in  the 
charoh,"  and  debars  godly  laymen  from  edifying  the  Church  by  the 
exercise  of  their  manifest  gifts  and  graces,  and  practical  experience 
of  the  temptations  and  struggles  of  every-day  life.  It  is  too  much 
to  say,  <*  that  the  main  hindrance  to  the  success  of  Christian  Mis- 
sions arises  from  the  vices  and  sins  of  Christendom,"  though 
these  are  a  very  great  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  inquirer ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  influence  of  the  consistent  lives  of 
both  ministers  and  laymen.  *'  Sanctified  actions  are  unanswerable 
syllogisms  and  effectual  demonstrations." 

Professor  Max  MuUer's  Lecture  shows  the  same  radical  defects 
as  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon.  A  mistaken  toleration  classes  the 
true  with  the  false,  the  Divine  with  the  merely  human.  This 
feeling,  so  dangerously  fashionable  with  certain  classes,  is  perhaps 
the  natural  result  of  those  indiscriminate  and  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions occasioned  by  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  abominations 
of  heathenism.  Many  excellent  missionaries,  intent  only  upon 
their  work,  and  exceedingly  "jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts," 
saw  little  more  than  the  terrible  evils  of  erroneous  reUgions. 
They  overlooked  the  redeeming  features.  This  is  now  extremely 
rare.  The  extent  to  which  the  false  religions  of  the  world  are 
indebted  to  rays  of  revealed  truth  can  never  be  fully  ascertained. 
Bat  whatever  of  truth  is  found  in  them  ought  to  be  not  only  fairly 
admitted,  but  thankfully  used  as  a  base  on  which  to  lay  the  claims 
of  the  truth. 

For  practical  purposes  the  Professor^s  classifications  are  too 
fanciful.  That  ''religions  are  not  unchangeable;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  always  growing  and  changing ;  and  if  they  cease 
to  grow  and  cease  to  change,  they  cease  to  live,"  cannot  be  said  of 
Christianiif ,  except  in  a  sense  modified  to  contradiction.  Truth 
does  not  grow,  or  cbange,  or  cease  to  live. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement,  "As  to  our  own. 
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religion»  its  yery  boiiI  is  missionary,  progressiY6»  world*«mbraemg ; 
it  would  cease  to  exist  if  it  ceased  to  be  missioiiazy—- if  it  disre- 
garded the  parting  words  of  its  Founder :  <  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; ' "  etc.,  with  "  There  is  a 
third  kiad  of  missionary  activity,  which  has  prodaced  the  most 
important  results,  and  throngh  which  alone,  I  believe,  the  final 
victory  will  be  gained.  Whenever  two  religions  are  bronght  into 
contact,  when  members  of  each  live  together  in  peace,  abstaining 
from  all  direct  attempts  at  conversion,  whether  by  force  or  by 
aa^goment,  though  conscious  all  the  time  of  the  fitct,  that  they  and 
their  religion  are  on  their  trial,  that  they  are  being  watched,  that 
they  are  responsible  for  all  they  say  and  do — ^the  effect  has  always 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  both.  It  calls  out  all  the  best  ele- 
ments in  each,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  under  all  that  is  felt 
to  be  of  doubtful  value,  of  uncertain  truth.  Whenever  this  has 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  has  generally  led  either  to 
the  reform  of  both  systems,  or  to  thefoundation  of  a  new  religion." 
Has  the  Professor  ever  considered  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ?  How 
differently  they  went  about  their  work  !  Was  ever  any  religion 
extended  in  this  way  ?  India  is  instanced  as  showing  the  result 
in  <*a  purified  Mohammedanism,  and  a  purified  Brahmanism." 
This  is  the  theoretic  vision  of  one  who  has  clearly  never  lived  in 
India,  and  knows  its  people  only  from  the  semi-Ghnstianized  and 
Europeanized  youths  studying  in  London  and  the  Universities. 
Has  not  every  founder  or  reformer  of  religion  been  an  actiTe 
preacher  and  disputer,  and  an  enthusiastic  spreader  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  ? 

Brahmonism,  as  one  of  the  non-missionary  religions,  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  **  dying  or  dead."  An  hour  in  Calcutta,  Madias, 
or  any  heathen  town  or  village  in  India,  would  effectuaUy  dispel 
this  pleasing  dream.  **  The  effect  of  these  religious  reforms  has 
been  highly  beneficial ;  it  has  cut  into  the  very  roots  of  idolatry, 
and  has  spread  throughout  India  an  intelligent  and  spiritoal 
worship,  which  may  at  any  time  develop  into  a  higher  national 
creed."  Is  the  Professor  predicting  for  centuries  hence?  Let 
him  go  by  a  cheap  trip  Sunday  train  provided  by  a  Christian  nation 
to  convey  idolaters  to  distuit  shrines.  Let  him  observe  the 
large  proportion  of  Government  servants,  some  of  the  best  edn- 
cated  natives  of  Calcutta  or  Madras,  where  the  greatest  force  has 
been  exerted  to  put  down  idolatry.  Let  him  accompany  them  to 
the  temple  and  see  their  *'  intelligent  and  spiritual  worship  "  as 
they  prostrate  themselves  to  a  stock  or  a  stone ;  and  then  judge 
of  the  condition  of  India  generally  where  no  effort  has  been  pnt 
'orth  to  turn  the  people  *<from  these  vanities  unto  the  living 
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OocL"  Missionaries  would  not  wish  him  to  see  things  wliieh  they 
have  been  compelled  to  see.  Alas !  how  different  is  the  estimate 
of  praetieal  men. 

We  wiU  not  at  present  follow  the  Professor's  remarks  on  the 
Biahmo  Som^,  but  may  do  so  in  a  future  paper. 

What  India  and  the  whole  world  needs  and  must  have,  is  the 
preaching  of  '<  Christ  and  Him  crucified/'  by  men  who  have  them- 
selves come  to  His  cross  as  penitent  sinners,  and  there  received, 
through  foith  in  the  one  Atonement  for  sin,  a  full  and  free  for- 
giveness ;  men  who  rejoice  in  a  present  salvation  from  the  guilt 
and  power  of  sin,  and  who,  from  personal  experience,  can  assure 
all  men  that  the  Gospel  of  Ghrist  is  '*  the  power  of  Qod  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth.'* 

D.  S. 
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Tub  death  of  Db.  Livinobtone,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  com- 
pleting  his  work,  and  returning  home,  has  inflicted  a  loss  on  Africa 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  over-estimate  :  to  civilization  and  science, 
to  say  nothing  of  missionary  enterprise,  it  is  irreparable.  The  whole 
eivilized  world  has  learned  to  honour  the  renowned  explorer,  and  many 
barbarous  peoples  have  long  loved  him.  Few  men  are  privileged,  as  he 
was,  to  gain  the  confidence,  affection,  and  admiration  of  all  classes ;  so 
that  the  public  feel  as  if  they  were  robbed  of  a  long-anticipated  pleasure, 
by  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  honours  they 
delight  to  bestow  on  a  disinterested  and  heroic  man.  Had  he  returned 
allTe,  an  ovation  awaited  him  such  as  perhaps  no  existing  celebrity 
would  receive.  Doubtless  much  of  his  work  wiU  remain,  but  the  man 
himself  will  not  be  with  us  to  interpret  and  explain  what  he  has  recorded 
in  his  journals. 

A&iea  and  her  suffering  peoples  have  lost  their  noblest  defender  and 
most  devoted  friend :  the  spoiled  and  oppressed  are  bereaved  of  their 
most  influential,  experienced,  and  authoritative  advocate.  Had  Living* 
atone  come  back  to  tell  afresh  the  story  of  African  wrong  and  degradation, 
an  impulse  would  have  been  given  to  the  anti-slavery  feeling  which  it 
ban  not  known  since  the  time  of  Wilberforoe.  But  Qod*s  ways  are 
not  our  ways.  The  same  mysterious  Providence  which  lately  snatched 
Carraseo  from  Spain,  and  deprived  the  Methodist  Conference  in  France 
of  its  President,  in  the  full  prime  of  their  manhood,  has  allowed  living- 
atone  to  die  in  an  African  wilderness.  Other  travellers  have  lifted  the 
curtain  irom  limited  portions  of  the  mysterious  continent,  and  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  has  just  returned  from  an  enterprise  of  a  somewhat  complex  and 
obscure  character,  in  which  he  has  been  using  the  sword  of  the  Khedive 
to  some  purpose ;  but  none,  nor  all  together,  have  expandedour  knowledge, 
stirred  our  hearts,  and  won  our  sympathy  as  Livingstone  has  done.    Ho 

*  Beport  on  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  Mission  to  Zanzibar,  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Padiament,  1878.  ^  , 
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has  aeeoxnplished  mnch  toward  filling  in  the  old  blank  on  the  map  of 
Africa,  extending  over  a  region  nearly  aa  large  as  Europe,  and  has 
brought  to  view  the  condition  of  peoples  whose  existence  was  previously 
known  only  to  slaTe-hunters  and  Arab  pirates.  His  discoYcries  and 
revelations  have  had  a  two-fold  result.  Other  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  watch  elsewhere  for  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  ear  of  our  Government 
and  nation  has  been  awakened  to  the  cry  which  wrong  and  misery  send 
to  us  from  the  whole  of  North  and  East  Africa. 

The  recent  negotiations  at  Zanzibar  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulting 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  old  treaty  which  legalised  the  slave-trade  in  the 
Zanzibar  waters,  and  the  signing  by  the  local  <*  Sultan  *'  of  a  new 
engagement  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  altogether,  have  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  vast  and  yearly-increasing  traffic  in  human  beings.  But  this 
step  must  be  followed  up  patiently  and  watchfully,  with  an  unflinching 
determination  to  repress  the  evil,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  bring  it  to  an 
end.  This  is  a  task  that  will  not  be  easily  or  speedily  accomplished. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  when  we  have  put  down  the  shive-trade, 
slavery  itself  remains  in  all  these  regions,  and  we  have  no  power  to  put 
it  down ;  that  an  immense  army  of  people  has  been  living  solely  by 
man-stealing,  and  it  will  be  long  before  they  are  willing,  possibly  before 
they  are  able,  to  find  other  careers  equally  remunerative  or  congenial. 
General  Bigby,  who  was  long  the  government  agent  on  the  east  coast, 
is  not  sanguine  as  to  the  results  of  the  negotiations.  He  says,  **  I  do 
not  think  any  treaty  will  have  the  slightest  effect.  Treaties  with  Arabs 
are  mere  waste  paper." 

The  slavery  and  slave-trade  of  Central  and  East  Africa  are  peculiarly 
the  offspring  of  Islamism,  and  are  almost  coincident  with  the  spread  of 
that  system  from  east  to  west  of  the  continent.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  while  ancient  Christianity  has  almost  died  out  in  the  north,  and 
modem  missions  have  scarcely  fringed  its  coast  line,  the  sword  of  the 
prophet  has  cut  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  land,  and  established 
itself  among  the  most  powerful  inland  tribes.  The  faith  of  the  Koran 
recognises  and  fosters  polygamy  and  slavery,  and  it  preaches  a  perpetual 
crusade  against  the  infidel ;  so  that  while  slavery  exists  as  a  social  insti- 
tution all  over  the  north  and  north-east,  the  Sultans  in  the  interior  have 
headed  the  razzias  which  have  devastated  the  country  and  swept  the 
youth  of  the  heathen  into  hopeless  bondage,  believing  they  were  engaged 
in  a  work  of  piety  pleasing  to  God.  Merchants  have  ever  been  found  ready 
to  barter  for  the  captives,  and  as  the  demand  has  constantly  increased  for 
human  chattels,  devoted  to  every  kind  of  servile  office,  fit)m  the 
field  to  the  harem,  the  trade  has  grown  into  giant  proportions. 
Until  recently  little  of  all  this  was  understood,  beyond  a  vague 
notion  that  some  remnant  of  the  traffic  which  had  been  put  down 
on  the  west  coast  still  lingered  in  the  east,  but  was  fast  dis- 
appearing. Merchants  and  traders,  those  who  supplied  capital  and 
goods  at  the  ports,  and  the  slave-hunters  who  conducted  the  inland  raids, 
did  their  utmost  to  keep  their  nefarious  work  secret.  Curious  eyes  were 
warned  off,  and  stubborn  travellers  were  given  to  understand  by  them 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  seek  any  clue  to  affiurs  which  th<»y 
regarded  as  peculiariy  their  own  business. 
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SLaye-mArts  are  known  to  exist,  in  which  the  sales  are  carried  on  wiUi 
more  or  less  pablioity,  in  ail  the  great  Mohammedan  centres  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  supply  has  been  kept  up,  though  the  demand  has  been 
steadily  and  enormously  extended.  At  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and 
Damascus,  and  at  Mecca,  where  vast  numbers  are  bought  by  the  pilgrims, 
-who  carry  them  to  every  part  of  Asia  as  well  as  to  Europe  and  elsewhere, 
alayes  are  as  commonly  sold  as  coffee  or  -silk.  "Few  pilgrims  of  wealth 
or  high  rank,'*  says  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  '*  return  from  the  Haj  without 
adding  at  Mecca  to  their  stock  of  domestic  slaves ;  and  so  strong  is  the 
slave-trading  interest  in  Mecca  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Hedjaz,  that 
no  Sheriff  or  Turkish  Pasha  has  yet  ventured  to  publish  in  the  Hedjaz, 
still  less  to  act  on,  any  of  the  Sultan's  rescripts  denouncing  the  slave- 
trade.  On  all  these  lines,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  that  from 
Massowah  to  Suez,  and  at  all  the  places  named  "  (the  ports  along  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea)  "  the  slave-trade  is  said  by  most  local  witnesses  to 
b«  increasing,  and  the  abatement  of  the  evil  is  not  easy,  owing  to  the 
increased  demand  for  slaves  of  all  descriptions ;  the  high  official  position 
and  great  wealth  of  many  who  patronise  the  trade,  the  general 
prevalence  of  a  strong  public  opinion  in  its  favour,  but  above  all  to  the 
recent  abuse  of  the  Turkish  Bag." 

A  very  dark  picture  might  be  drawn  by  collecting  the  testimony  of 
various  witnesses,  of  tmdeniable  authority,  but  our  present  purpose  is  to 
give  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
traffic  itself,  the  regions  from  which  the  slaves  are  drawn,  and  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  finally  exported.  This  cannot  be  better  done 
than  by  a  retufne  drawn  from  the  authentic  records  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  the  various  ports  visited  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  from  the 
expedition  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Egypt. 

It  is  tolerably  plain  from  the  statistics  which  have  been  lately  published 
tliat  about  one  million  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  perish  annually  in 
connection  with  the  slave-trade.  When  a  few  years  ago  the  public  was 
startled  by  statements  which  estimated  the  number  at  half  a  million,  it 
was  passionately  denied  by  many,  and  regarded  as  incredible  by  most. 
As  the  proofs  have  slowly  come  to  light,  and  **  the  hidden  things  of  dark- 
ness'* have  been  revealed,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  enormities 
practised  are  more  revolting,  and  the  destruction  of  life  more  frightful 
and  wanton,  than  the  best-informed  and  most  watchful  philanthropists 
bad  ever  imagined.  In  one  of  his  earher  letters,  Livingstone  calculates 
that  about  one-fifth  of  the  captured  slaves  reach  the  coast,  but  the  Bev. 
Horace  Waller  told  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the 
Poctor  believed  that  for  every  slave  coming  to  the  coast,  perhaps  ten 
lives  are  lost  in  the  interior.*^  That  is,  for  every  slave  captured  two 
lives  are  sacrificed  in  the  interior,  and  four  out  of  five  die  on  the  road  to 
the  sea-ports.  SOently  and  stealthily  this  awfrd  havoc  has  been  carried 
on,  a  glimpse  of  its  ghastly  horrors  being  caught  now  and  then,  first  in 
one  region,  then  in  another,  till  at  last  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  light ; 
and  Eogland  has  been  forced,  by  considerations  which  could  no  longer 
be  disregarded,  to  make  some  attempt  to  stamp  out  a  commerce  which 
is  blighting  and  depopulating  tlie  faurest  regions  of  Africa,  from  the 
colonial  boundaries  in  the  south  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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If  there  can  be  a  relieving  feature  in  a  Ecene  so  dark,  it  is  that  no 
Chriptian  nation  is  openly  implicated  in  this  crime.  Bat  no  continental 
State  has  ever  thrown  itself  heartily  into  the  work  of  suppressing  it,  and 
many  of  them  are  still  in  spirit  supporters  of  slavery,  the  flags  of  some 
being  abused  in  this  very  traffic.  The  great  culprits  who  stand  charged 
with  the  stupendous  wrongs  of  Africa,  stained  with  her  blood,  are  the 
nations  professing  the  Mohammedan  foith.  Turkey  is  deeply  involved ; 
while  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia  are  still  greater  offenders.  England, 
though  always  protesting  against  it,  has  been  insensibly  implicatedin  a  close 
indirect  connection  with  the  atrocity  through  the  natives  of  India,  who,  u 
we  shall  see  fiirther  on,  have  monopolized  the  whole  trade  of  East  Africa 
from  the  Bed  Sea  to  Mozambique;  so  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  found,  to 
his  great  surprise,  that  any  one  speaking  Hindustani  could  get  on 
perfectly  well  in  any  trading  port  on  the  coast.  This  is  a  remarkable  and 
significant  circumstance.  While  we  have  colonized  the  south  and  south- 
east, leaving  the  tropical  east  as  was  supposed  to  Arabs  and  Portuguese,  a 
quiet  mercantile  possession  of  the  whole  eastern  sea-board  has  been  taken 
by  British  Indians,  making  it  really  an  Anglo-Indian  occupation.  Branches 
of  the  great  commercial  houses  of  Bombay,  and  those  of  the  western  porta 
of  India,  exist  at  all  the  ports,  and  from  them  the  goods  are  supplied  by 
which  the  work  of  capturing  slaves  is  carried  on  in  the  interior.  This 
serious  fact  cannot  be  too  prominently  kept  in  view,  as  it  involves  the 
honour  of  Great  Britain,  and  increases  her  moral  obligation  to  spare  no 
effort  to  destroy  the  nefarious  commerce.  In  such  a  state  of  things  its 
suppression  is  not  only  a  question  of  philanthropy  or  political  economy, 
or  even  of  a  noble  and  disinterested  historical  policy,  but  one  of  the 
administration  of  British  law  over  British  subjects. 

Leaving  the  coast,  and  looking  to  the  centre  of  the  Continent,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  from  the  borders  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  to 
the  extreme  north,  the  whole  region  is  infested  with  slave-brigandage. 
The  Dutch  boers  are  all  slave-dealers  in  principle,  and  many,  perhaps 
most  of  them  in  the  South  African  republics,  own  slaves.  They  have 
never  forgiven  England  for  freeing  the  Colonial  slaves,  though  they 
received  ample  compensation.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  Dutch 
farmers  to  buy  native  children  for  dogs  or  other  trifles,  or  to  go  out  ia 
parties  and  destroy  native  villages,  setting  fire  to  tlie  huts  in  the  night, 
killing  the  men  and  women,  and  carrying  off  the  children  for  servants. 
Natives  are  often  met  with  in  Natal,  who,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the 
cruelty  of  their  owners,  have  braved  alone  the  terrors  of  the  wilderness, 
hiding  in  the  day,  and  travelling  in  the  night,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  to 
seek  refoge  under  the  English  flag.  The  Portuguese  of  Delagoa  Bay 
and  Mozambique  are  notorious  in  South  Africa,  not  only  as  slave-traders, 
but  as  the  most  brutal  and  savage  enemies  the  natives  have  to  deal 
with.  One  of  the  most  harrowing  of  the  narratives  which  have  been 
published  refers  to  the  condition  and  sufferings  of  the  eighty-four 
captives  liberated  by  Livingstone,  who  were  being  driven  to  the  coast  by 
a  party  whose  chief  was  the  son  of  the  Portuguese  governor  of  Tette  I 
"  I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Waller,  who  was  present,  **  the  Governor 
in  his  dispatches  to  the  home  country,  appears  as  philanthropic  as 
Livingstone,  and  as  carrying  out  all  those  pretty  commands  sent  from 
tortuga],^but  he  wafi  the  greatest  slaver  of  the  lot,  and  we  knew  it,  and 
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oonld  proTe  it.'*  The  jealousy  with  which  ihe  PoringaeeehaTe  regarded  any 
trade  wiUi  Natal,  and  the  obstaoles  which  they  have  pat  in  the  way,  have 
always  been  considered  as  indioatiye  of  their  fear  leet  their  daye-trading 
practices  shonld  be  seen  and  exposed.  The  real  truth  as  to  the  connec- 
tion of  Portugal, — and  France  too ! — the  fonner  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  the  latter  in  the  islands  north  of  Madagascar,  with  the 
infiunous  eommeroe  peeps  through  the  official  reticence  of  Sir  B.  Frere's 
eommunications.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  witness  a  struggle 
going  on  in  some  of  our  own  Colonies,  where  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are 
being  pat  forth,  to  re-introduce  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  under  other 
names.  Queensland  has  become  sadly  notorious  in  this  respect,  while 
many  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  English  and  other  white  settlers  have 
established  themselves,  are  becoming  nests  of  "  involuntary  servitude." 
Sir  Bartle  Frere*s  mission  was  a  direct  attack  on  the  traffic  in  the  east, 
and  the  treaty  which  has  been  signed  will  give  important  facilities  for  its 
abolition.  The  Report  presented  to  Parliament  is  a  valuable  document ; 
for  while  it  affords  authentic  information,'on  the  authority  of  men  aocus« 
tomed  to  state  facts  without  exaggeration  or  theory,  it  lays  bare,  as  has 
never  been  done  before,  the  revolting  and  iniquitous  condition  of  things 
at  Zanzibar  and  elsewhere. 

Probably  half  of  the  entire  trade  is  beyond  our  reaoh,^— that  from 

Bomon  to  Tripoli  and  the  neighbouring  ports.    The  horrors  perpetrated 

here  have  been  graphically  described  by  Monsieur  Bohfs,  who  has  stated 

that  "  the  traveller  who  knows  nothing  of  the  road  to  Bomou  has  only 

to  follow  the  blanched  bones  of  the  victimized  slaves  which  lie  scattered 

on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  he  will  not  be  misguided.**    This  route 

fomifilies  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  annually  to  Turkey  and 

Kj^pt,  but,  with  the  whole  traffic   which  follows  the  course    of  the 

Kile,  is  out  of  reach,  except  by  means  of  such  expeditions  as  that 

nndertaken  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker.   Egypt  is  still  '*  the  house  of  bondage," 

absorbing  an  enormous  proportion   of  the  supply.    "The  Sultan  of 

Bornou  amasses  both  temporal  and  spiritual  riches  by  his  devastating 

rlavB-raids.    A  wholesale  merchant  himself,  he  believes  he  is  perfonning 

a  pious  work  in  cutting  off  the  infidel  by  the  sword  of  the  prophet.    The 

testimony  of  those  on  the  spot  is  that  the  trade  is  more  fiourishing  than 

ever,  and  greater  numbers  are  sent  now  than  formerly  for  a  hundred 

years."    *'  At  Kouka,  the  capital,  near  Lake  Tchad,  is  on^  of  the  greatest 

niarts  for  this  human  merchandise.    On  the  square  several  hundreds 

may  be  found  every  day ;  but  on  Monday,  the  great  sale -day,  they  may 

be  numbered  by  thousands The  price  demanded  is  according  to  age, 

strength,  and  colour,  and  varies  from  half  a  sovereign  to  five  pounds 
in  the  current  tnercliandise.** 

The  journey  to  the  coast  is  over  the  desert,  and  "  during  many  weeks 
the  preparations  and  the  departure  fill  the  capital  with  noise  and  bustle* 
liOng  files  of  camels  are  laden  with  provisions,  two  thousand  armed  men 
■«rve  as  an  escort.  For  the  Sultan,  for  his  horsemen,  for  his  wholesale 
merchants,  for  the  entire  city,  the  caravan  season  is  a  great  annual 
festivity ; — ^for  the  slave,  it  is  the  moment  of  banishment,  the  renewal  of 
■nfEsring,  and  for  a  large  proportion,  the  eve  of  death." 

Paasing  on  to  Bgypt  we  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  mattersi  in  relation  to  this  subject,  from  Sir  B.  Frere*B<e^p^iind 
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the  exploits  of  Sir  S.  Baker.  Sir  Samael  is  not  a  man  of  LivingBtone^s 
stamp,  and  seems  to  be  troubled  by  no  very  strong  pbilanthropio  sentiment, 
iTiftsmnoh  oa  he  has  said,  "  The  same  law  will  be  applicable  to  white  and 

black  when  the  horse   and  the   ass  may  be  harnessed  together 

Like  a  horse  when  at  liberty  he  (the  black)  becomes  wild,  bat  subject  him 
to  the  harness,  and  no  animal  is  more  tame  and  nsefiiL'*  Thia  reads 
strangely  from  a  man  who  headed  an  expedition  to  stop  the  '*  harnessing  " 
of  black  men.  But  it  was  written  before  the  "responsibilities  of 
office  "  had  fettered  the  freedom  of  expression,  or,  **  as  an  Englishman, 
he  had  to  represent  his  conntry  in  the  suppression  of  the  slaye- trade.*' 
Perhaps  Sir  Samuel  does  himself  injustice ;  but  he  frequently  gives  the 
impression  that  this  was  hardly  the  first  idea  in  his  own  mind ;  and  one 
wonders  if  the  recently  annexed  territory  will  be  much  the  better  for 
Egyptian  control ;  especially  when  we  are  told  that  **  traffic  in  slaves  is 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  country,  and  its  suppression  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  Egyptian  people  ;*' 
and,  further,  that  there  were  only  three  Egyptians,  the  Khedive  and  two 
of  his  ministers,  who  had  any  sympathy  with  his  work.  At  Gondokoro 
Sir  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  surprised  that  the  tribes  believed  the 
stories  of  the  slave-hunters,  and  did  not  receive  him  and  his  army  with 
acclamation. 

Determined,  however,  to  overcome  their  suspicions,  he  resolved  to  appeal 
to  higher  considerations.  "I  felt  something  between  a  general  and 
a  missionary,  and  tried  to  explain  to  the  chie&  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion. To  one  chief  I  preached  almost  a  sermon  upon  the  evils  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  chief  appeared  extremely  touched,  but  ended  by 
offering  to  sell  his  son  for  a  spade.*'  Such  is  the  degrading  effect  of 
slavery  on  the  people  themselves  t  One  cannot  read  without  a  shudder 
that  "  in  the  distant  countries  which  form  the  Nile  basin,  and  are  beyond 
the  pale  of  authority,  every  species  of  crime  is  committed  with  impunity 
by  bands  of  slave-hunters,  numbering  between  ten  thousand  and  fifteen 
thousand  men.**  These  men  live  exclusively  by  this  lawless  plundering.  We 
cease  to  wonder  at  the  appalling  numbers  set  down  as  the  annual  drain 
on  the  AMcan  population,  when  we  leam  that  armies  like  these  live 
solely  by  hunting,  enslaving,  and  selling  human  beings.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand such  agents  are  employed  by  the  merchants  of  Khartum,*  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Egypt,  each  of  whom  must  capture  several 
slaves  in  order  to  live ;  so  that  for  this  centre  alone,  and  for  the  quota 
.which  this  one  city  furnishes  to  the  Egyptian  branch  of  the  trade,  may 
be  reckoned  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  victims.  All  along 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  the  traffic  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  the  principal 
commerce  of  the  Arabs  who  trade  horn  the  opposite  shores* 

On  his  way  to  Zanzibar,  Her  Mi^'esty's  envoy,  who  was  charged  to 
« impress  upon  His  Highness  the  Sultan  the  extreme  disappointment  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  want  of  efficient  execution  of  the 

*  In  his  address  before  the  Boyal  United  Berrioe  Institution  in  December 
last,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stated  that  **  many  soldiers  had  deserted  from  the 
Government,  and  had  settled  in  the  employ  of  a  firm  entitled  Agad  and  Co., 
which  alone  employed  two  thousand  five  hundred  slave-hunters  in  Cential 
Africa ; "  adding;  that  these  men  '*  are  armed  with  rifles,  muskets,  and  doubU- 
HaxreUed  gons,  and  axe  officered  in  imitation  of  regular  t^P^^^ooQle 
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ptcmionM  of  his  ezisling  treaty  engagements,"  and  to  explain  that  **  this 
evasion  eonld  no  longer  be  tolerated,"  oonld  not  weU  pass  through 
Egypt  without  bringing  the  object  of  his  mission  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Khedive,  and  impressing  on  him  the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the 
British  Qovemment  in  putting  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  His  Highness 
replied  that  he  would  ghidly  assist,  but  the  difficulties  were  great.  If 
he  had  the  moral  support  of  Great  Britain  he  would  put  a  stop  te  the 
tnffic  in  Central  Africa.  On  the  whole  subject,  as  it  concerns  Egypt, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  records  his  impressions  in  a  memorandum,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : — 

"  It  is  dear  that  the  official  position  of  all  questiens  connected  with 
^veiy  and  slave-trade  m  Egypt  has  greatly  altered  of  hite  years.  In 
1834,  and  I  believe  for  some  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  large  open 
sJave-mazket  in  Cairo,  which  was  one  of  the  sights  usually  shown  to 
fltrangers.  We  met  many  boat-loads  of  negro  slaves  coming  down  the 
river,  and  saw  them  openly  exposed  for  sale,  without  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment, at  various  places  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  1855,  though  the  traffic  was 
formally  prohibited,  any  Frank  who  cared  to  do  so  might  visit  the  houses 
vrhme  slaves  were  always  for  sale.  This,  I  am  assured,  is  no  longer 
possible,  except  in  disguise  and  clandestinely ;  and  no  official  difficulty,  I 
believe,  is  ever  found  by  our  consular  authorities  in  securing  the  prompt 
and  fidthfdl  folfilment  of  all  the  engagements  of  His  Highness*  Govern- 
znent,  and  immediate  attention  to,  and  redress  for,  any  complaints  which 
may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Egyptian  administration. 

«« This  indicates  a  great  and  veiy  satisfactory  change  in  the  Egyptian 
offidal  view  of  the  subject,  and  proves  that  the  professions  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  merely  formal.  Even  those  of  my  informants,  some  of 
them  not  Englishmen  nor  officials,  who  took  the  least  favourable  view  of 
past  progress,  and  were  least  sanguine  as  to  the  future,  admitted  that 
redress  was  always  readily  afforded  by  the  Egyptian  police  authorities  to 
any  slave  with  a  real  grievance,  who  applied  to  the  British  Consul  for 
pioteetian ;  and  they  testified  to  the  general  impression  among  slaves 
that  they  could  always  get  protection  by  applying  at  our  Consulate 

**  As  regards  the  general  character  and  treatment  of  slaves  in  Egypt, 
I  sxiut  refer  to  the  annexed  Appendix,"!'  embody^g  some  of  the  informa- 
tion which  struck  me  most.  I  have  omitted  hearsay  stories  which  admit 
of  no  proo(  including  some  of  a  rather  sensational  character ;  nor,  with 
oeeasional  exceptions,  have  I  noted  inferential  observations  which, 
ihon^  probably  true,  are  sufficiently  self-evident  as  regards  slavery  in 
any  country.  Information  thus  collected  is  of  course  liable  to  various 
aourees  of  error,  from  which  the  statements  of  official  persons,  taken 
offidaUy,  would  be  free ;  but  it  may  at  least  serve  to  show  the  sort  of 
TiewB  which  would  be  placed  before  a  foreigner  by  foreigners  long  resi- 
dent in  the  country,  speakiDg  under  a  certain  responsibility  from  the 
knowledge  that  the  faaU  they  stated  would  be  liable  to  be  canvassed  and 
oriticised  by  those  who  have  at  their  disposal  official  sources  of  information. 

''  The  ordinary  domestic  slaves  in  Egypt  are,  of  course,  as  a  body, 
relatively  inferior  to  the  same  class  in  a  cotmtry  where  slaves  are 
employed  in  field  labour,  and  where  the  slaves  for  house  service  are 

•  See  the  Beport  presented  to  Parliament. 
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oelMied  flnr  fioniedeanble  qiuHtyiiom  aniong  the  field  h^  Hai^ 
all  who  an  broo^fc  down  find  pnzehaaoB  fi>r  home  eervice,  and  thu  is 
probably  one  main  reaaon  why,  ezoopt  in  the  hooaee  of  the  yeiy  zkb,  ihe 
Egyptian  elaye  teirant  etrikee  those  who  have  seen  domestie  daveiy  in 
other  oonntriesaa  a  Teiy  inferior  being.  I  was  not  at  all  prepared  fertile 
▼ery  general  testimony  as  to  the  extent  of  slaTeholding  among  Chm- 
tians,  especially  among  the  Copts,  Syrians,  Abyssinians,  etc* ;  and  I 
found  it  was  generally  regarded  by  residents,  who  have  the  meane  of 
knowing,  as  a  praetiee  which  has  spread  much  among  the  ChristianB  of 
late  years,  and  is  on  the  increase.  All  seem  to  agree  that  the  evil  effeetf 
of  slavery,  both  on  owners  and  slaves,  are  even  more  marked  among  tiie 
Christians  than  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  plansible  reasons  axe 
assigned  for  the  difference.*' 

No  one  will  be  sorprised  at  this  who  knows  that  the  '*  Christian  Coptio 
bishop  of  Cairo,  called  the  Father  of  Peace,  when  he  visited  Abyssinia, 
some  years  ago,  to  endeavour  to  reestablish  his  episcopal  authority  in 
that  country,  brought  back  with  him  moro  than  fifty  slaves,  and  treated 
them  so  dreadfully  on  the  way  through  Nubia  and  Egypt,  that  more 
than  half  of  them  died  on  the  road."  *'  King  Theodore,  however  cruel 
he  was,"  says  Mr.  Waldemeir,  an  Abyssinian  missionary,  '*  did  a  good  deal 
to  stop  the  slave-trade  in  East  AMca,  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the  English 
consul  at  Massowah,  who  kept  up  a  very  lively  correspondence  witii 
him."    Sir  Bartle  Frero  continues : — 

''  On  the  question  whether  slavery  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase  in 
Egypt,  and  as  to  the  proportion  which  daves  bear  to  the  free  population, 
very  conflicting  opinions  aro  expressed ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  tnui- 
worthy  returns  or  statistics,  conclusive  evidence  is  unattainable.  I  eon- 
fess  I  do  not  see  how  slavery  can  be  on  the  decrease.  The  oountiy  ist 
and  has  been  for  years,  rapidly  increasing  in  generally  diffused  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  demand  for  domestic  service  of  every  kind  is  extending, 
whilst  the  supply  from  free  indigenous  labour  can  increase  but  slowly,  if 
at  all.  Some  well-informed  persons  maintain  that  the  supply  of  free 
labour  for  domestic  servants  is  actually  decreasing.  Foreigners  may  and 
do  obtain  foreign  servants,  but  with  difficulty  and  at  high  cost.  For  the 
natives  of  the  country  there  is  no  obvious  course  of  increased  supply, 
save  from  the  great  negro  store-house  of  labour. 

'<  As  to  the  routes  by  which  slaves  aro  imported,  official  evidenoe 
already  on  record  has  established  that  the  Bed  Sea  is  becoming,  appa* 
rently  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  former  years,  the  destination  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  slaves  exported  from  Eastern  Altioa. 
Probably  the  majority  are  intended  ultimately  for  Jiddah  and  other 
ports  of  the  Arabian  coast ;  for  Mecca  and  the  ports  of  the  He^jaz  appear 
to  be  the  entrepots  whence  slaves  are  carried  by  pilgrims  returning  to  all 
quarters  of  the  Moslem  world.  But  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  brisk 
slave  traffic  through  Massowah,  Suakin,  and  other  ports  on  the  Egyptian 
coast.  Sometimes  the  slaves,  it  is  said,  are  imported  at  these  places  for 
the  East  coast,  on  their  way  to  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Turkey;  sometimes  for 
the  Egyptian  market ;  and  latterly,  it  has  been  stated,  that  many  slaves, 
brought  by  land  from  the  interior,  have  been  exported  from  those  ports. 

"  His  Highness  is  of  opinion  tiiat  Sir  Samuel  Baker'0  expedition  has 
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cfrtualj  cheeked  filaye-honiing  in  the  immediate  neighboDrhood  of  the 
^^  m(6  Xile,  and  I  fomid  this  opinion  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
c\hm  who  Jure  lately  airiTed  from  the  White  Nile  region.  But,  as  one 
^>^er  reenh,  the  Khartum  traders  are  said  to  have  this  season  drawn 
tUir  ehief  nipplies  of  slaves  from  Katarif  and  Kedarif,  on  the  western 
iani  of  the  Upper  Atbara,  and  from  the  districts  bordering  on  the  north- 
vestem  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  Thenoe  slaves  are  sent  to  the  ports  on 
'^'  M  Sea,  as  a  route  presenting  fewer  liabilities  to  interruption  than 
5i*  rwtes  down  the  NUe  Valley.  Whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may 
<£  in  Rieh  reports,  aU  who  profess  to  know  anything  on  the  subject  agree 
^t  the  ikve-traders  avail  themselves  of  all  the  fiacilities  which  steam 
.LUbooieation  and  the  electric  telegraph  afford  to  elude  interruption 
ii  official  observation. 

'In  the  absence  of  any  English  consular  authorities  at  the  Bed  Sea 

rte.  Aod  of  any  means  or  authority  for  making  inquiry  on  board  the 

'  ^en  or  vessels  under  the  Turkish  flag,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 

':i  regarding  the  trade  by  sea;  and  this  seems  to  me  one  of  the  direc- 

'  in  which  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  and  aiding  the  Viceroy 

^i  endeavours  to  suppress  the  trade,  are  within  easy  reach  of  Her 

-•  'rty'iOoverament  by  negotiations  with  Turkey  for  extended  facilities 

^rurji  and  by  an  increase  of  consular  agency  at  the  ports  of  the  Bed 

>:  probably  the  main  source  of  supply  is  still  by  importation  land* 
•  iioQg  Tarious  routes  down  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  the  most 
^n(ed  striking  th«  Nile  as  low  down  as  Asyut  (Esyout). 
^-e  jallabs,  or  slave-traders,  are  a  rich,  well-informed,  and  well« 
V- Ttd  body.  They  not  only  influence  the  whole  of  the  up-country 
It  eonibine  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  varying  their  routes 
''-'-^^  to  the  best  information  as  to  possible  obstacles,  and  by  securing 
^Tance  of  local  government  officials. 

^  the  rich  remote  provincial  towns,  seldom  visited  by  influential 
-^N  the  annual  sales  of  ft«shly-imported  slaves  might  be  counted  by 
•.is  but  probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  more  than  a  guess 
U  number  in  any  one  place ;  and  even  His  Highness  would  find 
•"it  to  leam  the  truth  as  to  the  total  imports  throughout  the  whole 
'itended  dominions. 
I  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  supply  is  procured,  there  is  little 
0  the  melancholy  but  monotonous  story  of  slave-hunting  in  other 
f  Africa.  Some  are  got  by  simple  kidnapping,  or  by  purchase 
-litions  or  petty  local  tyrants,  but  the  ordinary  mode  is  to  sweep 
-intry  in  a  slave-huntiDg  raid,  slaying  all  who  resist,  leaving  the 
'*  feeble  to  perish,  and  carrying  off  the  women,  children,  and  able- 
male  prisoners  in  numbers  sufficient  to  repay  the  expenses  of  a 
^'•[•edition. 

:^  not  difficult  to  meet  with  credible  persons  in  Egypt  who  testify 
'g  been,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  eye-witnesses  of  mas- 
:a  remote  districts  up  the  White  Nile,  in  which  hundreds  of  lives 
•ten  so  saorifioed  to  effect  a  large  capture." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DEFENCES  AGAINST  MODERN  INFIDELITY. 
{Continued  from  page  289  J 

INFIDELITY  IN  SCIENTIFIC   SYSTEMS. 

Sceptical  Boientists  now-a-days  conduct  themselveB  moze  than  ever  u 
if  they  represented  science  ptMr  excellence.  They  will  hear  of  none  but 
scientifio  arguments,  and  so  against  them  none  but  a  strictly  soisntifio 
procedure  can  avaO.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Qiuroh  did  not  ahxiiik 
from  this  struggle,  and  by  means  of  it  she  constantly  attained  a  dearer 
consciousness  of  the  substantial  elements  of  her  own  belief.  Apology 
was  the  mother  of  dogmatical  science.  However  great  the  harm  may  bs 
which  is  done  to  whole  generations  by  the  systems  of  unbelief,  yet  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  CTexy  earnest  and  honourable  contest  with 
scientific  opponents  has,  in  the  end,  always  enriched  the  Church's  store 
of  truth,  brought  to  light  new  weapons  from  her  inexhaustible  arsenal, 
and  demonstrated  anew  the  steadfastness  of  the  foundations  of  our  futh. 
"  Forward,**  then,  must  be  our  motto  as  against  modem  unbelieving 
science,  too.    The  hotter  the  battle,  the  more  gainful  its  issue. 

The  first  question  is,  how  far  does  the  ground  extend  whioh  must, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  defended?  Whioh  are  the  absolutely 
indispensable  articles  of  our  Protestant  Christian  faith  9  This  brings  ns 
to  a  point  that  is  most  important  for  our  subject,  and  which  it  should  be 
the  chief  business  of  our  dogmatic  theology  to  settle ;  I  mean  the  dear 
definition  and  limitation  of  the  essential  and  fundamental  articles  of  oar 
£aith  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  less  important,  and  whidi 
may  be  left  to  the  free  judgment  of  each  individual  Christian.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  task,  our  science  of  defence  must  learn  to  treat  minor 
points  as  such.  He  who  defends  too  much  and  represents  doubtfol  things 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  be  believed,  will  no  more  succeed  than  be 
who  defends  too  little,  ue.,  mere  rational  truths  instead  of  the  heart  of 
Christian  belief. 

What,  then,  is  the  chief  object  of  our  defence  as  distinguished  from 
others  ?  Let  us  explain  by  means  of  an  illustration.  In  every  consider- 
able fortress  there  is  a  central  bulwark  or  citadel,  with  various  bastions, 
trenches,  etc.,  the  dose  connection  of  which  forms  the  strength  of  this 
centre.  Further  out  there  is  the  enceinte,  inclosing  town  and  fortress 
with  its  moat,  but  the  largest  circle  of  all  is  formed  by  the  outside  forts, 
which  hinder  the  enemy  from  approaching  too  near  the  walls.  Our 
Christian  faith  is  a  fortress,  strong  as  a  rock,  with  just  such  defenoee. 
The  central  position  or  citadel  is,  as  all  believing  theologians  have  long 
agreed,  the  redemption  and  atonement  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Union  of  man  with  God  through  this  Mediator  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
revelation.  This  central  dogma  of  the  Atonement  requires  certain  pre* 
suppositions  and  certain  consequences,  in  respect  both  of  God  and  man, 
which  are  absolutely  indispensable  if  it  is  to  stand  firm.  The  pre- 
suppositions are  these :  Our  naturally  lost  condition  by  reason  of  sin, 
notwithstanding  the  image  of  God  originally  implanted  in  man,  and  the 
saTing  will  of  God  caused  by  His  meroifrd  lore,  which  canied  out  the 
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atonement  by  means  of  the  God-man,  Jeras  Christ,  the  Cmoified,  and 
Eisen,  and  thus  crowned  His  revelation  to  the  world  by  manifesting  Him- 
self as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  consequences  are,  the  appro- 
priation of  this  work  by  the  individual,  objectively  through  the  Divinely- 
appointed  means  furnished  by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Chux^, 
ue.t  the  word  and  the  visible  signs  and  seals  of  grace ;  subjectively, 
thiou§^  repentance  and  justifying  fiedth ;  and  finally  the  perfection  of 
our  salvation  in  the  resurrection,  last  judgment,  and  eternal  life,  when 
the  new  creation  of  grace  shall  be  made  outwardly  manifest.  These  are, 
as  it  were,  the  bastions  of  the  centre  in  back  and  front ;  the  properly  so- 
called  fundamental  truths ;  a  strong  chain  in  which  no  link  can  be 
dispensed  with ;  and  hence  the  chief  object  to  be  defended.  The  enoeinU^ 
with  its  moikt,  is  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  record  of  Divine 
Bevelation,  inexplicable  if  assumed  to  be  the  product  of  merely  human 
authors,  and  hence  both  human  and  Divine,  surrotmding,  with  the 
benignant  influence  of  its  living  waters,  the  citadel  and  town  of  our 
fiith,  «.e.,  our  Protestant  Church,  and  making  it  a  united  fortress.  The 
mnaining  points,  such  as  the  various  confessional  details,  e.  g.^  as  to  the 
relation  between  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  the  action  of  the  sacraments, 
the  relation  of  Divine  grace  to  human  freedom,  and  a  hundred  other 
things  may.' be  left  for  decision  to  a  truly  Christian  exegesis,  historical 
investigation,  and  philosophical  speculation,  so  long  as  the  central  truth 
of  the  God-man  and  His  work,  or  the  Soli  Deo  Gloria  is  left  untouched. 
These  form,  as  it  were,  the  outer  forts,  which  should  not  indeed  be  given 
up  prematurely,  but  from  which  a  wise  combatant  will,  in  case  of  need, 
withdraw  to  the  centre,  in  order  not  to  exhaust  his  strength,  but  to 
defend  this  more  securely. 

THE  OPPONENTS  OF  CHBI6TXANITT. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  chief  groups  of  our  innumerable 
adversaries,  and  to  ask  after  the  best  and  most  effectual  line  of  scientific 
defence  as  against  each  one  of  them.  The  chief  maxim  to  be  drawn 
from  the  above  is  at  once  to  reduce  all  isolated  controversies  to  a  differ- 
ence of  first  principles,  and  to  compare  the  views  of  the  opponents,  in 
all  their  consequences,  with  those  of  a  Biblical  Christianity.  This  will 
invariably  result  in  [bringing  into  distinct  view]  an  idea  of  God  and 
a  conception  of  evil  differing  from  that  of  the  Bible.  A  distorted  con- 
eeption  of  God  lies  at  the  root,  not  only  of  the  pantheistic  and  natural- 
istic systems,  but  also  of  the  attacks  on  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  and  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity.  And  an 
un-Biblical  conception  of  sin  and  its  consequences  it  is  which  forms  the 
fondsmental  a£6umpiion  of  the  attacks  on  the  Christian  doctrine  of  re- 
demption and  atonement,  as  well  as  on  the  Biblical  anthropology. 
These  turning-points  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  battle,  and  here  we 
should  take  our  stand.  And,  first,  we  phould  use  the  broad  shield  of 
the  united  and  entire  Christian  view  of  the  world :  then  with  the  sword 
attack  the  opponent's  position,  and  fearlessly  expose  his  weak  and  vul- 
nerable points. 

Thus  we  take  our  stand  against  unchristian  philosophy,  by  demon- 
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straiing  the  inner  logical  consequence  and  unity,  the  harmony'and  8ym« 
metrical  beauty,  of  the  Ghiifltian  doctrinal  system,  the  ^risely-plamied  asid 
holy  progress  of  the  Divine  Revelation,  from  the  first  caseation  to  the  res- 
toration of  all  things.  How  sublime,  how  simply  comprehensible,  how 
suited  to  the  deepest  needs  of  our  hearts,  are  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  as  to  the  Divine  natnre,  as  compared  with  the  abstract,  artificially- 
twisted,  incomprehensible,  modem,  philosophical  conceptions  of  God, 
which  leave  the  heart  entirely  cold  1  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
ehown — and  this  we  would  urgently  recommend  to  the  notice  of  apolo- 
gists— ^how  the  isolated  elements  of  truth  contained  in  the  non-Biblical 
conceptions  of  God  converge  in  the  Biblical  doctrine,  and  how  in  the 
latter  alone  God  appears  as  the  All-perfect,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the 
absolute  is  realised ;  while  in  the  former  there  is  always  an  important 
element  wanting,  either  spirituality,  (as  in  materialism,)  or  self-oonsoious- 
ness,  (as  in  pantheism,)  or  the  living,  omnipresent  activity,  (as  in 
deism) ;  all  of  them  elements  indispensable  to  the  complete  conception 
of  the  Absolute 

Having  thus  shielded  the  Christian  belief  in  God  and  His  personal 
relation  to  the  world  from  the  infidel  assaults,  let  us  grasp  the  sword  and 
attack  the  weak  points  of  our  opponents  by  demonstrating  the  sdentifio 
untenableness  of  their  principles.  What  is  Atheism  but  an  arbitraiy 
denial  of  the  universal  and  immediate  certainty  necessarily  following 
from  the  conditioned  character  of  our  self-consciousness,  which  we  feel 
to  be  dependent  on  an  absolutely  Higher  Being  9  Atheism  is  without 
any  deep  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  factors  which  constitute  our  own 
consciousness,  and  it  is  condemned  by  the  fact  of  the  imiversality  of 
religion.  What  is  materialism  but  an  audacious  hypothesis,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  explain  the  whole  complex  of  our  thought,  the  origin 
of  our  self-consciousness,  nay,  even  our  moral  ideas  as  a  product  of 
sensuous  perception  and  the  action  of  matter  ?  Does  it  not — ^in  doing 
away  with  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  individual  responsibility — ^practi- 
cally destroy  all  the  moral  elements  of  our  life,  and  render  the  idea  of  a 
spiritual  and  moral  progress  illusory?  And  pantheism,  too, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  all  its  other  weaknesses,— does  it  not  manifestly  move  in  a 
logical  circle  as  soon  as  it  endeavours  to  bring  the  principle  which  it  pre* 
supposes  (whether  it  be  the  **  substance  "  of  Spinoza,  or  the  *'  absolute 
idea"  of  Hegel)  into  relation  with  the  world-matter,  as  its  cau^a  efficiens  T 
God  is  supposed  ever  to  be  evolving  the  world  from  Himself;  and  yet 
He  is  the  only  reality  of  the  world  and  especially  of  our  self-conscious- 
ness :  where  is  there  an  absolute  final  purpose  in  this  eternal,  aimless 
circuit  of  the  universe  ? 

While  acknowledging  the  isolated  elements  of  truth  contained  in  these 
mysteries,  we  draw  the  general  conclusion,  that  by  our  opponents*  endea- 
vours naturally  to  explain  the  world's  enigmas  they  only  multiply  them, 
and  that  they  expect  us  to  believe  things  much  more  repugnant  to  reason 
and  conscience  than  the  Scriptures,  with  all  their  miracles  :  such  as  a 
self-creative  world-matter ;  the  origin,  by  self-development,  of  the  first 
organisms  ;  the  self-emancipation  of  man  from  the  condition  of  an  ape ! 
etc.  He  who  doubts  and  denies  where  he  ought  to  believe,  will  often 
have  to  believe  implicitly  where  critical  doubts  would  be  more  fitting,  as, 
for  example,  Strauss,  in  his  last  and  most  extreme  work*  "  The  Old  and 
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the  New  Belief  has  found  himflelf  compelled  to  bow  to  the  most  oncer- 
tain  hypotheses  of  modem  scientists. 

FSnally»  we  may  embarrass  these  opponents  by  inqtxiring  as  to  the 
positiye  and  solid  results  of  their  speculations.  We  sre  very  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  the  general  merits  of  philosophy.  But  we  ask,  Where 
are  the  tangible  results  airiyed  at  by  the  philosophy  which  is  hostile  to 
Christianity,  and  which  alone  we  are  considering  here  ?  Has  it  solved 
finally  any  fundamental  question?  How  have  the  different  systems, 
during  their  various  changes,  struggled  with  and  overthrown  one  another 
whOe  the  simple  Qospel  remains^ — <*  Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever  '*  ?  Or  is  it  possible  that  mere  philosophical  speculation 
eould  be  its  own  aim,  apart  from  any  useftd  result  ?  No ;  every  science 
which  is  not  ideniia  adpraxin'^whieh  does  not  bear  fruit  for  our  life — ^ia 
inwardly  unhealthy,  and  no  longer  nourishes,  but  only  pu0s  up  the 
^iiit. 

And  what  is  the  present  condition  of  philosophy?  Since  the  systems 
of  absolute  idealism  have  utterly  broken  down,  and  the  reaction  against 
them  has  led  men  into  the  slough  of  materialism,  philosophy  is  at  a  loss. 
The  one  party  loudly  cries  that  we  mtist  return  to  the  old  teacher,  Kant ; 
others  wearily  labour  to  arouse  some  interest  by  means  of  historical 
representations  of  past  systems,  by  excursions  into  the  history  of  litera- 
tnre,  or  into  the  nattural  scientific  research  of  the  day.  Others,  however, 
and  these  ft  is  who  most  attract  men's  attention,  draw,  from  all  that 
has  gone  before,  an  awful  conclusion,  and  before  the  astonished  world 
boisttheflag— or  rather  let  me  say  the  distress-signal— of  the  most  extreme 
Peenmism.  Schopenhauer  sees  in  all  existence  nothing  but  misery  and 
suffering,  and  can  find  true  happiness  only  in  self-dissolution  into  an 
ftbsolutety  empty  Nothing,  the  Nirwana  of  the  Buddhists.  And  Edward 
von  Hartmann,  who,  in  his  rapidly-sold  book  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,"  exhibits  to  us  the  workings  of  this  great  '*  Unconscious  "  in 
the  corporeal  and  spiritual  world,  declares  it  to  be  a  mistake  that  the  world 
should  ever  have  sprung  into  existence  at  all,  or  ever  have  been  created  by 
»  self-consdous  God.  All  hope  of  happiness  in  this  or  in  another  stage 
of  the  world's  history  is,  according  to  Hartmann,  a  pure  illusion ;  before 
us  stands  the  servile  age  of  mankind,  in  which,  after  aU  hope  has  died 
away,  our  race  "  finally  abandons  all  claim  to  positive  happiness,  and 
only  yearns  for  absolute  painlessness,  for  the  Nothing,  Nirwana."  Thus 
fax  have  our  most  recent  philosophers  advanced.  Are  not  such  views, 
we  boldly  ask,  the  most  striking  proof  that  it  is  only  that  which  Divine 
Bevelation  gives  and  promises  to  man  which  makes  his  life  worth 
fiving  ?  Here  again  we  clearly  see  that  the  faith  of  the  Christian  is,  in 
the  last  resort,  the  only  star-banner  of  hope  amid  the  gloom  of  our 
existence ;  ay,  the  only  protection  of  our  moral  dignity.  Boldly,  my 
Christian  friends,  let  us  attack  our  opponents  on  this  weak  point,  which 
is  fitted  more  than  any  other  to  discredit  un-Christian  philosophy  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  feel  their  deeper  needs.  Let  us  show  the  world  ^at  it  is 
not  Christianity,  but  the  anti-Chiistian  philosophy,  which  finally  degrades 
the  dignity  of  man  ;  that  this  dignity  in  its  fulness  flourishes  only  on  the 
soil  of  Divine  Bevelation ;  that  it  is  only  possible  as  a  deduction  from  the 
daistiaa  conception  of  God,  and  only  to  be  realised  by  the  Christian 
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plan  of  salvation :  and  hence  that  any  unbelifiTing  sabiraoium  from  ifae 
fdndamental  Biblical  views  of  God,  and  the  destiny  of  man,  most  lead  to 
an  idea  of  man,  and  of  the  mundane  process,  which  most  deeply  degrades 
ns  in  onr  capacity  of  spiritual  and  natural  beings.  For  in  all  natnralistio 
and  pantheistic  systems  what  is  the  world*s  history  but  **  the  Golgotha  of 
the  Absolute  Spirit ;  the  fearfully  tragic  slaughter-house  in  which  all 
individual  life  and  happiness  are  sacrificed  only  that  the  development  of 
the  universe  may  go  forward  undisturbed  ?  "  Vainly  do  we  dream  of 
man's  personal  and  living  value,  and  nourish  a  living  hope ;  and  inexor- 
able is  the  dilemma  which  we  see  before  us— either  to  receive  Him  who 
says,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ; "  or,  rejecting  Him,  to 
choose  our  portion  with  those  other  spirits,  the  most  honest  of  whom 
must  needs  declare,  "  I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and— Death  I  *' 

DEFENCE  AGAINST  ANTI-mBACXTLOUS  8GISNCB. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  firm  position  against  the  attacks  of  natmnl 
science,  we  must  first  consider  the  purpose  for  which  the  Soriplores  as  m 
whole  were  given,  and  thus  draw  a  sharp  line  between  this  aim  and 
that  of  scientific  investigation.  Certainly,  however,  Soriptare  in  its 
enunciation  pf  religious  truths  cannot  altogether  avoid  touching  on 
physical  ground,  especially  in  the  history  of  creation.  But  where  it  does 
enter  upon  the  reign  of  nature,  it  only  does  this  so  far  as  is  absolntely 
necessary  to  ground  and  establish  our  fidth — ^to  instruct  man  as  to  bis 
true  destiny,  and  to  make  way  for  correct  notions  of  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world  while  excluding  all  falseness.  Thus  materialism  and 
naturalism,  as  well  as  pantheism  and  emanationism,  are  equally  exdnded. 
Then  the  physical  processes  are  iragmentarily  sketched  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  form  the  basis  of  the  historyof  Bevela- 
tion,towhiohtheBecordforthwithproceeds.  Evidently, then, this Beeord is 
by  no  means  complete  from  a  physical  point  of  view.  On  the  oontraryyinnn- 
merable  questions  are  left  open  to  be  answered  by  our  investigation.  But  in 
no  case  are  physical  relations  brought  in  for  their  own  sake.  Entiresilenee 
is  kept  on  all  points  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  foundation  of 
religious  truth.  How  few  physical  details  do  the  first  and  second  ehapten 
of  Genesis  contain  in  comparison  with  heathen  cosmogonies  I 

It  is  important  to  remark  the  distinction,  that  while  the  staiemAnt  of 
religious  truth  is  always  precise  and  clear,  that  of  physical  facts  is  so 
broad  and  general  that  room  is  left  for  all  later  discoveries  of  details. 
Indeed  they  are  given  in  such  a  shape  as  to  unfold  their  hidden  tmths 
with  the  advances  of  science ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  no  small  proof  of  their 
inspiration.  Take,  for  instance,  the  creation  of  light  in  the  first  and  of 
the  sun  not  until  the  fourth  day— for  which  statement  the  Bible 
cosmogony  has  been  ridiculed  by  innumerable  infidels,  from  Celsosdown 
to  Strauss.  How  brilliantly  has  this  been  justified  by  modem  natural 
science,  which  has  shown  that  the  earth  possesses  light  in  itself^  and  did 
so  probably  in  a  fEur  greater  degree  at  the  time  when  the  trees  now  found 
in  the  coal-beds  were  growing ;  for  these  have  no  annual  rings,  &  fiset 
which  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  did  not  then  derive  har 
light  from  the  sun,  and  consequently  had  no  change  of  seasons.  .••... 
Physical  discoveries  will  often  prove  to  be  keys  to  the  undevstanding  of 
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Soriptaral  daift»  ftad  show  how  these  ootdd  not  possibly  have  been  fdrnished 
by  their  anthOTs  without  Divine  enlightenment.  But  we  must  not  be 
too  qniok  in  the  interpretation  of  such  passages,  and,  aboye  all,  not  make 
Scriptore  say  things  which  it  does  not  distinctly  declare.  How  often, 
as  Whewell  truly  says,  has  one  thought  himself  to  be  defending  a 
Seriptural  truth,  when  he  was  merely  fighting  for  an  interpretation  of  his 
own,  whioh  was  presently  shown  to  be  false  t  If,  however,  both  sides 
keep  within  the  limits  of  their  respeetiye  tasks,  then  they  must  necessarily 
be  united  at  last.  If  the  Bible  and  Natture  both  contain  a  revelation  from 
God,  they  cannot  really  contradict  one  another.  Where  this  would  seem 
te  be  the  case,  it  is  because  either  God's  words  or  His  works  have  been 
misinterpreted.  In  such  a  case  we  must  not  immediately  cast  away  the 
Word,  in  ord»  not  to  give  offence  to  the  cultiTated,  but  quietly  wait  for 
a  reconciliation ;  again  examine  the  exegesis  of  the  passage  in  question, 
but  at  the  same  time  see  whether  natural  scientists  are  not  giving  us 
doubtful  conjectures,  in  which  they  have  often  been  mistaken,  instead  of 
xeally  certain  results. 

This  is  all  the  easier  for  us,  from  the  fact,  that  there  have  always 
been  distinguished  natural  scientists  who  did  not  belieTC  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  contradiction  between  the  Bible  and  Nature,  from  pious 
patriarchs  of  science,  like  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Kepler,  down  to 
men  of  our  own  day,  like  A.  Von  Haller,  Euler,  Litkow,  Von  Schubert, 
Wsgner,  Roper,  in  (Germany ;  or  Buckland,  Hugh  Miller,  Sir  John  Her- 
sehel,  Brewster,  Whewell,  in  England ;  or  Guvier,  Layoisier,  Marcel  de 
Senee,  La  Faye,  and  others,  in  France. 

Meanwhile,  ^th  denumdis  that  we  should  confess  that  this  harmony 
does  not  at  present  extend  to  all  details.  Theologians,  it  is  to  be 
sdfflitted,  are  not  agreed  as  to  whether  the  days  of  Genesis  i.  noay  be 
strstohed  out  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  immeasurably  long 
period  postulated  by  geology.  The  first  specimens  (not  the  masses)  of 
the  difiierent  stages  of  creation  do  not,  so  far  as  scientific  research  has 
extended,  follow  strictly  in  the  order  of  the  six  days ;  for  the  lowest 
plants  and  the  lowest  animals  appear  simultaneously  in  the  geological 
strata;  and  to  bring  all  the  data  in  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  Deluge 
into  accordance  with  the  present  results  of  science  would  be  rather 
difficoli  But  may  we  not  hope  for  a  future  solution  of  these  difficulties, 
seeing  that  neither  exegesis,  nor,  still  less,  natural  science,  are  by  any 
I  complete  ?  God  does  not  grant  to  one  generation  to  solye  all 
I ;  coming  ones  will  have  to  work  at  them,  too.  But  the  measure 
ofeoTfoboraiion  hitherto  afforded  by  sdenoe  to  Scripture  giyes  us  a  right 
to  treat  with  well-merited  contempt  the  ridicule  cast  upon  Scripture  by 
so  many  scientists.  And  as  against  such  attacks  we  may  proceed  to  point 
out  the  foibles  of  natural  science,  which  she  has  of  late  often  exhibited 
with  the  rashness  of  youth,  especially  in  her  younger  departments. 
How  categorically,  to  refer  to  an  instance,  was  the  volcanic  theory  in 
geology  pronounced  to  be  the  only  true  one,  in  opposition  to  the  Nep* 
tonian,  and  how  signally  has  it  been  deposed  from  its  position  of  sole 
mler  by  the  chemical  investigations  of  Fuchs,  Schafhautl,  Bischof,  and 
others  I  What  uicertainty  is  shown  in  the  calculations  of  geologists, 
Hn  example,  aa  to  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the  earth's  crust. 
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iheir  etiimfttM  diffezing,  not  by  thonflaacls,  bat  by  miUieiii  of  yean ! 
Eow  mnoh  jugglery*  in  fact,  has  been  ottried  on  by  natoral  eoio&tufls  in 
fMpeot  of  enonnoQB  nrnnben  t  How  often  hmve  ihey  endeaTonxod  to 
give  their  oalenlationB  ae  to  the  formation  of  the  different  strata  &  learned 
gloss  by  mounting  to  indefinite  epochs  I  And  now  sober  investigations 
are,  on  the  ground  of  carefol  observation,  beating  a  retreat,  and  instead 
of  the  favoorite  millions  of  yean  nsoally  held  up  to  the  astonished  poblio, 
are  eompntlng  much  more  moderate  periods.  The  age  of  the  mammoth* 
the  cave-bear,  and  the  reindeer,  which  scientific  devotees,  especially 
Frenchmen,  have  been  trying  to  separate  by  thonsands  of  years,  are  now 
by  thoron^  investigators,  like  Fraas,  placed  qnito  dose  together.  And 
the  lake-dwellings,  too  ;  hew  haa  their  origin  been  relegated  to  imme- 
morable  antiquity  in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Biblical  acooont  of 
man  I  And  now  scientists  are  beginning  to  tnm  np  their  noses  at  the 
idea  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages  being  successive  epochs ;  so  that 
we  may  confidently  assert  that  some  of  these  remains  extend  back  no  more 
than  a  few  centuries  beyond  Cesar,  and  hence  are  not  even  older  than 
historical  times.  And  so,  after  all,  the  six  thonsand  years  of  the  Bible 
are  not  so  utterly  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  the  remains  of  ancient 
oiviliaation.  But  in  what  hot  haste  were  the  great  men  of  science  at  the 
time  to  spread  these  now  exploded  notions  in  all  kinds  of  popular 
publications  ! 

ORIQIN  OF  THE  SPECIES. 

Our  task  has  been  lightened  in  the  chief  controversy  of  our  day — 
that  as  to  the  origin  of  man— by  the  extravagances  which  natmralistB 
would  have  had  us  believe.  Our  firm  defence  of  the  Biblical  doetrine 
is  this«*that  the  derivation  of  man's  existence  as  a  religious  and  moral 
being  from  the  creative  act  of  God,  who  formed  him  in  His  own  like- 
ness,  and  who  has  called  him  to  attain  to  it,  agrees  so  clearly  with  our 
whole  moral  and  religious  self-consciousness,  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  and  with  the  personal  experience  of  all  true 
Christians,  that  it  is  the  only  reasonable  doctrine,  and  alone  worthy  of 
man's  dignity.  We  need  but  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  sdentifio 
fianoies  of  former  times  on  this  subject,  now  often  ridiculed  by  sober 
naturaliste  themselves,  and  the  choice  will  not  be  a  hard  one.  For  such 
facte — and  this  is  our  position— there  is  no  other  explanation  than  this : 
that  in  tiie  soul-life  of  the  beast  there  is  no  comprehension  of  the  indi* 
vidual ;  ergo,  there  is  no  self-consciousness  of  spirit  distinguishing  itself 
from  ite  isolated  affections,  fanctions,  conditions,  as  well  as  i^m  all 
objecte  without  it.  And  this  is  the  specific  distinction,  the  impassahla 
gulf  between  man  and  beast.  The  same  is  no  less  absolute  from  a 
moral  point  of  view.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  firee,  personal,  self- 
determining  life ;  on  the  other  the  iron  rule  of  Nature's  law,  by  means 
of  sensuous  affections  and  instincts.  Even  millions  of  years,  and  ^« 
innimierably  minute  stages  of  progress  which  naturaliste  postulate,  can 
never  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  divides  the  natural  firom  tiie  moral 
law.  And  if  these  men  (and  Strauss  also)  fiatter  themselves  that  it  is 
the  greatest  honour  for  man  to  have  raised  himself  from  the  depths  of 
animal  life  to  the  present  height  of  moral  consciousness,  we  wjfij^  If 
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mAn  is,  as  yea  say,  a  mere  oreaktre  of  nature,  then  all  that  he  does 
takes  place  by  means  of  absolutely  binding  natural  laws,  and  it  is  no 
merit  in  him  thus  to  have  raised  himself,  since  he  conld  not  help  it. 

Unless  oar  moral  consciousness  proceeds  from  an  absolutely  good  and 
holy  will  of  God,  all  our  moral  ideas  are  merely  conTentional  and  change- 
able,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  good  and  evil  per  ze.  Thus  all 
morality  is  radically  destroyed,  and  he  who  belieTes  in  a  generic  difference 
between  the  morally  good  and  evil,  must  slso  belieTe  in  the  specific  pi«« 
eminence  and  Divine  origin  of  man.  The  physiologists,  howeyer,  who 
maintain  this,  may  fight  our  battle  against  the  Darwizdsts;  for  H  the 
latter  are  trying  to  annihilate  every  boundary  between  the  species,  the 
former  make  demonstrations  where,  according  to  Scripture,  none  exist. 
We  may  quietly  allow  our  opponents  to  direct  their  attacks  against  each 
other  till  the  truth,  which  lies  in  the  middle,  alone  remains.  Darwinism 
may,  periiaps,  result  in  the  reduction  of  the  present  multitude  of  species 
to  considerably  fewer  principal  types,  (which  can  only  be  favourable  to 
the  Biblical  account  of  the  flood,)  but  the  weighty  arguments  of  the 
polygenists  will  prevent  these  types  from  being  anniliilated.  The  latter 
class  of  naturalists  should,  however,  remember  that  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  is,  in  the  last  resort,  a  matter  of  history ; 
and  this  science,  as  applied  to  languages  and  religions,  is  pointing  with 
increasing  probability  to  one  original  tribe,  the  cradle  of  which  lay  in 
Western  Asia,  so  that  the  possibility  of  the  Biblical  theory  is  becoming 
more  and  more  established. 

As  things  stand,  we  shall  not  join  in  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
Schleiermacher,  that  natural  science,  when  fully  developed  to  a  complete 
system  of  cosmology,  might  result  in  an  intellectual  starvation  of 
theology.  Nay ;  if  we  are  not  deceived,  the  relations  between  natural 
science  and  theology  appear  of  late  to  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better. 
This,  because  the  standpoint  on  either  side  is  beginning  to  become 
clearly  marked.  Many  prudent  and  far-seeing  natural  philosophers  have 
begun  to  acknowledge  that  their  science  has  in  many  cases  overstepped 
its  boundaries,  and  therefore  warn  their  younger  or  more  hot-blooded 
colleagues  to  abstain  from  undue  interference  in  other  departments.  May 
not  we  nourish  the  hope  that  in  due  time  both  these  bright  stars  shall 
revolve  around  a  common  centre,  in  mutual  harmony  and  friendly 
rivalry  discovering  the  great  deeds  of  God  ? 

(To  he  concluded.) 


THE  GROWTH  OF    THE   LIBRARY  OP  THE   BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

In  the  year  1888,  soon  after  Mr.  (now  Sir  Anthony)  Pani55zi  was 
i^^ointed  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books,  the  volumes  of  printed  books 
in  the  British  Museum  Library,  counted  one  by  one,  were  but  two  hun- 
deed  and  thirty-five  thousand;  and  the  collection,  having  been  formed 
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by  an  aggregation  of  many  colleotiosB,  was  extremely  unequal,  prMeni- 
ing  a  comparatiye  opnlenoe  in  some  classes,  and  the  greatest  poyerty 
or  eyen  a  total  deficiency  in  others.  Its  rate  of  annual  increase  was 
proportionally  low.  During  the  previous  ten  years  the  amount  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  printed  books  had  been  on  an  average  only  JB1,602 
per  annum,  and  the  number  of  volumes  received  under  the  Gopyiigbt 
Act  had  been  on  an  average  of  the  same  years  but  three  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fifty-four  per  annum.  The  number  of  readers  was  sixty- 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-four.  The  Library  now  con- 
tains, as  shown  by  the  laborious  but  trustworthy  test  of  actual  counting, 
no  fewer  than  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  The  sum 
expended  annually  in  purchases  is  j9  10,000 ;  the  number  of  books 
received  yearly  under  the  Copyright  Act  has  risen  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, twenty-eight  thousand,  and,  in  one  instance,  to  thirty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three.  The  total  number  of  volumes  added 
yearly  to  the  collection  has  increased  to  forty-two  thousand,  and  that  of 
readers  has  risen  to  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  1871.  This  great  transformation  may  justly  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  entirely  new  era  in  the  history  of  Ubraries. 

Mr.  Panizzi's  first  step  on  his  appointment  was  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  the  Library,  with  a  view  of  testing  its  completeness  or  its 
deficiency  in  all  branches  of  literature  and  all  departments  of  know- 
ledge. His  Memoir  on  the  subject,  presented  to  the  Trustees,  and 
printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Gonmions,  March  27th,  1846,  is  a  master- 
piece, not  only  of  bibliographical  learning,  but  of  vast  and  various  scho- 
larship.  It  contains  a  history  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the 
Library  in  the  various  collections  of  which  it  was  composed  up  to  that 
period,  points  out  in  each  class  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  deficiencies 
which  existed,  and  proposes  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  augmenta- 
tion and  future  management  of  the  institution.  This  proposal  was  in 
substance  adopted  by  the  Trustees,  and  approved  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  who  agreed  to  recommend  to  Parliament  a  grant  for  some 
years  of  j910,000  yearly  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions. 
A  grant  of  that  amount  was  placed  in  the  estimates  for  the  first  time 
in  March,  1846,  and  again  in  the  following  year.  In  1848,  however, 
partly  owing  to  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  Government,  partly  to 
the  want  of  space  in  the  Library  buildings  pending  the  new  constructions 
which  had  been  undertaken,  the  grant  was  reduced  to  JB5,000,  and 
during  the  nine  years  following  only  averaged  Jg8,700.  In  1866  Mr. 
Panizzi  became  principal  librarian,  and  as  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
keepership  by  his  old  and  congenial  associate,  Mr.  Winter  Jones,  the 
work  of  augmentation,  thus  temporarily  retarded,  was  actively  resmned. 
In  the  following  year  the  new  Beading-Boom  was  opened,  a£fording,in 
conjunction  with  the  new  structures  which  surround  it,  accommodation 
for  about  one  million  five  hxmdred  thousand  volumes.  The  grant  of 
<£10,000  was  at  once  restored,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

The  successftd  enlargement  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Mwrnm 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  steady  discharge  of  two  duties :  first, 
the  collection  of  books  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  mfoive- 
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ment  of  the  Copyiight  Act ;  and  secondly,  a  systematio  and  jadioionB 
method  of  purchaBe. 

In  1850  the  former  duty  had  been  transferred  from  the  seoretaxy  to 
ihe  keeper  of  printed  books.  "Row  effeotively  and  how  promptly  Mr. 
Panizzi's  memorable  stringency  in  its  discharge  told  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  Lihraiy  under  the  copy -tax,  is  well  known.  The  number  of  articles 
thus  added  to  the  Library  since  1850  amounts  to  no  less  than  five  hundred 
ttid  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three. 

In  the  additions  by  purchase,  the  annual  grant  is  about  equally 
divided  between  the  work  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  Library 
by  the  acquisition  of  all  desirable  modem  works  in  foreign  literature, 
periodical  and  otherwise,  and  that  of  gradually  completing  it  by  sys- 
tftmatieally  ascertaining  and  filling  up  deficiencies  in  the  older  litera- 
toie,  home  and  foreign,  and  by  the  purchase  of  rare  books  in  all  depart- 
ments as  they  come  into  the  market.  For  thitf  purpose  catalogues  of 
special  classes  of  literature  and  bibliographies  of  particular  periods  are 
compared  with  the  Museum  collections  by  specially  qualified  scholars 
in  the  seTend  departments.  The  sales  of  important  collections,  whether 
in  England  or  abroad,  are  carefully  watched.  Many  valuable  acquisitions 
wers  thus  made  at  the  Jolley  sale,  the  Sussex,  the  Bright,  the  Utterson,  ihe 
Solar,  the  Temeniz,  and,  more  recently,  at  the  Daniel,  the  Corser,  the 
Potter,  and  the  Weigel  sales ;  at  the  last-named  of  which  was  purchased 
the  unique  first  edition  of  the  black-book  **  Ars  Moriendi,"  for  the  largest 
sum  ever  expended  by  the  Museum  Library  on  a  single  book,  namely, 
seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  thalers,  or  j81,072  ,  a  price,  how- 
ever, which  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  the  well-known  Yaldarfer 
Boccaccio,  and  fades  into  insignificance  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Gutenberg  Bibles  at  the  late  Perkins  sale.  Occasionally,  too,  collections 
of  books  of  particular  classes  in  which  the  Museum  is  known  to  be 
weak  are  purchased  in  mass ; — as  the  Maskell  collection  of  Liturgies  and 
Service-books ;  the  Kupitsch  of  early  German  literature ;  the  Tieck  and 
Halliwell  Shakeepearian  collections ;  the  Michael  and  Almanzi  Hebrew 
collections ;  more  recently,  the  Siebold  collection  of  Japanese  books ;  the 
Andrade  and  Vischer,  of  Mexican ;  the  Nagy,  of  Hungarian ;  and  the 
Qiabowski,  of  Polish. 

The  result  of  these  measures,  steadily  and  systematically  pursued,  has 
been  an  advance  towards  completeness  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum 
which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  anymore  numerical  increase  ;  not 
only  in  the  current  literature  of  our  own  time,  whether  of  America  and 
ihe  leading  European  States,  or  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  various  Slavonic 
nations  of  Hungary,  of  modem  Greece,  of  Australia,  of  Anglo-India, 
and  even  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Brazils ;  but  also  in  books  of 
ancient  dassieal  learning,  and  in  Hebrew,  Oriental,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
literatoze. 

In  the  eumnt  literature  the  periodicals  hold  a  very  prominent  place. 
The  number  of  periodicals  (exclusive  of  newspapers)  is  about  twelve 
thousand  ;  and  the  volumes  of  them,  if  placed  in  continuous  Une, 
would  occupy  no  less  than  nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
linear  feeti  or  nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters.  The  newspapers  would 
occupy  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet,  about  a  mile  more  ; 
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ftixd  the  publioaiions  of  learned  societies,  one  thousand  nhie  hundred  sod 
seventy-one  feet,  or  aboye  a  third  of  a  mile.  In  the  older  department, 
the  Hebrew  collection,  which,  when  the  Mnsenm  was  opened,  conBisied 
of  but  a  single  yolmne,  now  contains  considerably  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  is  not  only  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  the  richest  in 
rare  and  choice  editions.  The  Oriental  collection,  particularly  as  xegsxds 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  is  equally  pre*eminent,  com* 
prising,  exclusive  of  Bibles,  Liturgies,  etc.,  about  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  works,  of  which  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy  are  Sanscrit,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ihirty  Arabic, 
six  hundred  and  thirty  Persian,  five  hundred  Turkish ;  the  remainder 
consisting  of  Hindustani,  Bengali,  Marathi,  and  other  Indian  langnagee, 
besides  Javanese,*  Burmese,  and  Malay.  The  Ohinese  collection,  com- 
prising about  six  thousand  separate  works,  in  some  twenty-four  thou- 
sand Ohinese  pun  or  columns,  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe, 
and  is  more  than  one-half  as  large  as  the  fiEunous  collection  of  the 
Emperor  Kien-loung  (1785-96).  The  Japanese  collection  oonslBts  of  aboat 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty  volumes.  It  is  derived  in  the 
main  from  a  collection  formed  by  Dr.  Yon  Siebold  during  his  residenoe 
in  Japan,  and  is  much  superior  to  a  former  collection  made  by  him— 
the  well-known  collection  at  Leyden,  long  reputed  the  finest  Japanese 
library  outside  of  Japan  and  Ohina.  The  collection  acquired  by  the 
British  Museum  comprises  more  than  double  the  number  of  works  that  is 
found  at  Leyden,  and  extends  to  every  class  of  the  literature,  indudiog 
a  large  number  of  most  curious  illustrated  works 

But  the  greatest  marvel  is  the  unrivalled  Catalogue.  The  Mnseam 
Library  may  now  boast  what,  it  is  confidentiy  believed,  no  other  Hbraiy 
in  the  world  can  claim ;  not  only  that  the  whole  of  the  million  one 
hundred  thousand  books  on  its  shelves  are  catalogued,  that  their  titles 
are  transcribed,  and  that  both  books  and  catalogues  are  freely  accessible 
to  its  readers,  but  that  provision  is  made  that  the  title  of  each  new  book 
as  received  shall,  within  a  reasonable  time,  find  its  proper  place  in  a 
catalogue  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  of  receiving  all 
subsequent  additions  without  disturbance  to  its  strict  alphabetical  order. 

The  Catalogue  now  forms  a  continuous  alphabetical  series  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty«two  volumes,  with  twenty-one  volumes 
of  indexes.  These  volumes,  convenientiy  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
reading-room,  occupy  three  hundred  and  twelve  feet  of  shelves,  being 
twelve  feet  in  excess  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  entire  Orenville 
Library.  Some  idea  of  its  extent)  and  of  the  vastness  of  the  collection, 
may  be  formed  firom  the  statement  that  the  heading  of  Bible  alone 
occupies  twenty-seven  volumes,  and  contains  eighteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-four  entries ;  that  of  Shaketpeare  occupies  two 
volumes,  and  contains  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  entries; 
Milton,  two  volumes,  with  six  hundred  and  eighty-five  entries ;  Amhil^ 
and  CicerOf  two  volumes  each ;  Luther,  six  volumes,  with  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-nine  entries;  Liturgies,  fourteen  volumes; 
England,  sixteen  volumes ;  and  Great  Britain,  twenty-three  volumes. 
We  may  add,  as  one  of  curiosities  of  the  Catalogue,  that  the  weU-known 
name  of  Smith  engrosses  no  fewer  than  two  tiiousand  six  hundred  and 
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flighty-seven  entriefl»  while  the  equally  well-known  firm  oi  Brown,  Jozies, 
and  Bohinaon  appropriate  to  themselves  as  many  as  fonr  thonsand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-fonr ;  and  it  speaks  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  the 
foreign  collections  of  the  MnBenm  Library  that  the  equally  familiar 
foreign  names,  Schmidt  and  MiiUer,  appear  in  the  Catalogae  in  no  fewer 
tiian  two  thousand  six  hundred  entries.  From  the  £Act  that  there  are 
forty-seven  distinct  John  Smiths,  and  no  fewer  than  sixty-six  John 
Joneses,  as  well  as  from  these  astounding  numbers  generally,  some 
notion  may  be  formed  of  the  enonnous  difficulty  of  keeping  distinct  bo 
many  individual  writers  bearing  precisely  the  same  name ;  a  difficulfy« 
we  may  add,  which  arises,  although  in  a  minor  degree,  in  regard  to 
almost  every  name  in  a  great  alphabetical  catalogue.  The  Music 
Catalogue  is  in  one  hxmdred  and  twenty-six  volumes,  oonsisting  of  two 
divisions ;  composers  and  editors  in  one  hundred  and  one  volumes,  and 
authors  of  words  set  to  music  in  twenty-five.  There  is  a  separate  printed 
catalogue  of  the  Grenville  Library  and  also  of  the  King's  Library. 

And  yet,  vast  as  are  the  ideas  as  to  the  extent  and  completeness  of 
the  collection  which  these  figxures  suggest,  the  visitor  of  the  British 
Museum  Library  is  occasionally  doomed  to  disappointment  in  his  search 
for  books.  As  an  example  how  far  the  very  richest  collections  are  from 
representing  the  whole  number  even  of  extant  books,  we  may  mention 
tiiaton  one  occasion,  while  waiting  in  the  Beading-Boom  for  the  delivery 
of  some  books  for  which  we  had  put  in  a  request,  we  had  the  curiosity 
to  test  the  Museum  Catalogue  by  comparison  with  the  entries  in  a  page 
of  the  class  catalogue  of  Medical  Sciences  of  tibe  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
of  Paris.  The  page  of  the  latter  (which  we  took  at  random)  contained 
twenty  titles,  of  which  seven  were  French,  five  English,  four  Italian, 
three  Latin,  and  one  Dutch.  Out  of  these  twenty  titles  only  three,  and 
possibly  a  fourth,  could  be  recognised  in  the  Museum  Catalogue ;  while 
of  the  remaining  sixteen,  four-fifths  of  the  entire  number,  there  was  not 
a  traee  in  the  Museum  collection.  And  yet  not  one  of  the  twenty  works 
seemed  to  be  of  any  remarkable  rarity.'*' 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABOUBS  OF  WILLIAM  C.  BUBNS» 
MISSIONABY  TO  CHINA. 

(Continued  ffom  page  246.) 

Ik  themidst  of  the  impressive  scenes  which  wehave  described,  Mr.  BurnS) 
the  chief  figure  in  them,  was  himself  singularly  calm  and  self-possessed* 
Tfaera  was  a  tranquillity  about  him  which  he  never  seemed  to  lose^  even 
in  moments  of  the  strongest  general  excitement.  Mr.  Moody  Stewart 
says  that  during  the  Kilsyth  revival  he  would  sometimes  relieve  the 
tensioB  of  his  mind  by  reading  the  dreek  classics :  on  other  occasions  he 
wouldrefresh  himself  by  going  to  sleep.  Thus  cool  and  collected  ddring  the 
greatest  surrounding  enthusiasm,  he  was  not  liable  to  be  carried  away  in 
aome  unexpected  direction,  nor  driven  along  against  his  judgment  and 
loM  win.    At  these  tames  he  was  in  his  usual  state  of  mind ;  it  did  not 

*  From  "  Idbrariesi  Ancient  and  Modems"  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Jannary, 
1871 
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appear  to  occur  to  him  that  anything  strange  was  taking  place.  He  had 
such  fiEuth  in  God,  and  in  the  power  of  the  truth,  that  he  simply  regardei 
these  extraordinary  awakenings  as  the  necessary  result  of  fiuthfol  and 
earnest  preaching.  Hence,  when  they  were  at  their  height,  he  still  moved 
in  a  sphere  of  joyful  yet  tranquil  thought,  as  if  in  a  world  of  abstraction, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  the  play  of  godly  aspirations,  of  sublime 
conceptions  of  purity,  to  be  felt.  Like  a  sea  whose  snz&ee  is  lashed  into 
commotion,  but  which  underneath  is  still  as  a  peaceful  lake,  so  he  took 
part  in  these  stirring  movements  vnth  the  utmost  composure  of  souL 

lieanwhile  the  character  of  an  evangelist,  which  he  always  desired  to  pos- 
sess, was  steadily  maintained :  it  was  a  peculiarity  in  him, — one  in  which, 
we  certainly  think,  he  ought  not  to  be  imitated  by  young  aspirants  to  the 
sacred  office, — ^that  he  was  unwilling  to  incur  taiypdaiardl  responsibility. 
The  reason  of  this  was,  that  he  believed  he  would  thus  be  more  useful 
Accordingly,  as  opportunity  offered,  he  visitedfresh  places,  preached  in  the 
churches  or  in  the  open  air,  on  board  a  boat, — ^in  any  place,  where  listenen 
could  )>e  found :  every  occasion  was  seized  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
truth,  and  good  results  followed  his  efforts  in  his  own  line  of  Ohxistiin 
enterprise. 

In  November,  1839,  his  official  connection  with  St.  Peter*s,  Dundee, 
closed,  Mr.  M*Gheyne  havmg  returned  from  his  mission  to  Palestine. 
Many  proofiEi  were  given  him  of  the  place  he  had  in  the  affections  of  the 
church  and  congregation,  but  his  highest  joy  was  that  he  could  look  back 
on  a  most  successful  and  blessed  work,  in  which  many  had  been  brought 
to  God  and  made  heirs  of  eternal  life  through  his  instrumentality. 
After  his  removal  from  Dundee  his  labours  became  more  varied ;  but  they 
were  always  directed  to  the  same  end.  He  turned  to  St.  Andrews,  a 
place  for  which  he  had  often  felt  concerned.  Here  his  ministry  met  with 
marked  acceptance.  From  St.  Andrews  he  went  to  several  localities, 
preaching  and  exhorting  by  the  way,  and  then  proceeded  to  Perth, 
where  the  power  of  God  again  attended  him  in  a  striking  manner :  scenes 
with  which  he  was  now  becoming  familiar  were  witnessed  immediately 
on  his  arrival.  Crowds  flocked  to  the  churches  to  hear  him :  the  people 
could  not  withstand  his  influence;  tears  of  penitence  again  flowed, 
and  numbers  were  bom  to  inunortal  life.  His  intense  longing  for  doing 
good  meanwhile  increased  day  by  day :  no  place  was  too  obscure  for 
him  to  visit,  no  people  too  humble  for  him  to  speak  to,  no  haunt  of  crime 
too  dark  for  him  to  enter.  Like  his  gracious  Master  he  discovered  plenty 
of  work  amidst  the  "  highways  and  hedges :  '*  his  zeal  found  scope  every- 
where, and  at  Perth  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed. 

His  next  sphere  of  activity  was  Aberdeen,  where  the  same  effects 
signalized  his  ministrations.  Here  also  did  multitudes  gather  around  him ; 
again  were  heard  those  earnest  inquiries  which  betokened  the  power  of 
God  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  He  now  took  to  street-preaohing,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  experienced  some  hostility  from  his  ministerial 
brethren ;  but  the  success  which  attended  him  soon  justified  his  oomrse,  and 
the  opposition  broke  down.  He  left  Aberdeen  for  a  season,  but  returned  to 
carry  on  a  still  greater  work.  During  a  period  of  two  months,  on  week* 
days  and  Sabbath-days,  the  attendance  at  his  meetings  continued 
tmabatedi  and  the  number  of  those  who  sought  guidance  oonoeming  the 
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way  of  salvatioii  increased.  Measnres  were  taken  to  reach  the  vHeet 
9sid  most  abandoned  of  the  commnnity,  and  not  altogether  in  vain.  His 
sneoess  here  was  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  that  realised  at 
Kilsyth  and  Dmidee. 

The  oonvertiDg  power  which  accompanied  the  preaching  of  Bums  now 
ealled  forth  general  attention,  as  might  be  expected,  and  led  to  inquiry 
on  the  part  of  those  in  authority.  Such  unusual  manifestations  could 
not  fail  to  give  uneasiness  to  the  minds  of  those  who  were  less  evan- 
gelical in  their  teaching  than  he  was.  There  were  those  too— as  is 
always  the  case— who  regarded  the  movement  in  the  several  places 
referred  to  as  one  of  mere  religious  excitement,  lacking  the  sanction  of 
Scripture;  and  a  Presbytery  examination  was  instituted  accordingly. 
Called  upon  to  answer  for  his  doings,  he  appeared  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Aberdeen ;  when  he  defended  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  reports  circulated  with  reference  to  himself  and  his  meetings 
were  false  representations, — distorted  accounts, — designed  for  caricature. 
The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory;  the  Committee  of  Presbytery 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  their  opinion  that  much  good 
bad  been  accomplished ;  that,  so  far  as  Aberdeen  was  concerned,  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  mmy  had  been  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  etexnal  things.  Thus  the  value  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bums  was 
frankly  and  openly  recognised. 

These  proceedkigs,  as  well  as  the  movements  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  spread  his  fame  over  the  whole  country,  and  curiosity  was 
excited  to  see  and  hear  the  extraordinary  preacher.  He  had  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  people  living  amongst  the  mountains,  fer  away  from 
the  din  and  bustle  of  large  towns  and  cities.  Many  interesting  incidents 
which  oecoxred  during  his  travels  in  the  Highlands  are  given  in  his 
journals.  "  At  Eillin,"  he  says,  *'  I  breakfuted  along  with  two  young 
gentlemen,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  who  seemed  to  eye  me  suspiciously, — 
with  my  black  clothes  and  white  neck-doth,— and  took  care  to  allow  me 
to  begin  breakfast  before  them,  I  thought,  in  order  that  I  might  not  ask 
ft  blessing  aloud.  TVhen  leaving  them  I  said,  *  I  am  a  fisher  too.'  They 
looked  grave,  and  one  of  them  rephed,  <  0 1  A  fisher  of  men,  I  suppose  ?  * 
'  Yes,'  I  said ;  '  but  like  other  fishers  we  have  often  to  complain  of  a  bad 
fishing-season.' "  From  all  parts  the  people  thronged  to  listen  to  him, 
and  the  same  influence  as  heretofore  accompanied  his  counsels :  the  awe 
and  fear  which  his  discourses  inspired  seemed  in  unison  with  the  solemn 
stillness  of  "  the  everlasting  hills."  In  these  Highland  retreats,  he  was 
followed  by  many  anxious  hearers :  and  the  tour  was  moreover  a  source  of 
peeuUar  delight  to  himself.  He  was  very  susceptible  of  the  influences  of 
natural  scenery, — of  sublime  mountain,  of  lonely  hill  and  vale,  of 
beautiful  lake  and  stream.  The  stirring  life  he  had  been  for  some  time 
leading  had  told  upon  his  frame,  and  now  he  revelled  in  quiet  and  calm, — 
in  unbroken  thoughtfulness  and  holy  contemplation.  Many  of  his 
dcscriptionB  of  the  districts  through  which  he  travelled  are  vivid  and 
graphic  :  he  was  evidently  much  impressed  with  the  grandeur  he  saw 
around  him.  But  all  was  subordinated  to  the  one  great  end  of  his  life, 
to  the  ever-reeurring  thought  of  how  to  save  souls.    At  Breadalbane, 
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O0p«oiall7f  bo  rejoiced  greatly  in  ^niiat  he  was  pemdited  to  vittiMs:  bia 
i^peanmoe  in  this  quarter  was  greeted  with  thankfiihiesB  by  the  people, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  there  was  a  general  roHgions  qmekeDisg 
among  them.  His  visits  to  the  places  about  the  Tayside  were  also 
prodnotiTe  of  xnnoh  spixittial  good,  and  his  name  will  long  be  yenersted 
in  this  portion  of  the  Highlands  of  Scothuid. 

From  these  attraotiye  solitndes,  where  he  spent  many  happjr  benre, 
he  was  again  brought  into  contact  with  city  life.  In  Newcastle,  Edin* 
burgh,  and  Dublin,  he  waged  war  against  ungodliness  in  all  itsfomis. 
At  the  first  of  these  places  he  spoke  out  with  no  uncertain  sound.  Gross 
immorality  often  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  warning  and  appeal  were 
constantly  on  his  lips.  The  "  sins  and  sorrows  *'  of  the  town  deeply 
touched  his  heart,  drawing  him  fiN>m  the  churehes.to  the  open  streets,  to 
the  market-places  and  crowded  thoroughfares.  Against  Bominist  and 
Secularist  alike  he  contended  with  characteristic  boldness.  On  the  same 
spot  where  Whitefield  had  preached  long  before,  he  oommanded  th« 
attention  of  a  large  audience  for  three  hours,  his  faithful  admonitions 
holding  ttiem  spell-bound.  Often,  after  the  public  services  of  the  evening, 
when  vice  had  wrapt  itself  up  in  its  own  darkness,  and  pleasure  sallied 
forth  to  the  midnight  revel,  he  would  wander  about,  here  and  there 
addresscag  his  earnest  counsels  to  such  as  would  hear  him :  like  one  of 
old,  who  was  often  soHtaiy  amid  great  crowds,  he  poured  forth  his  prayer 
that  God  mig^t  in  mercy  stay  His  terrible  judgments. 

His  ezperienee  atthis  time  showed  him  still  more  dearly  the  need  of  the 
world's  Saviour.  The  staggermg  drunkard,  the  cold,  starving  children, 
the  homeless  ones  that  stood  at  the  comers  of  streets,  the  blasphemy  that 
loaded  the  midnight  air,  the  pale  haggard  wretches  that  walked  about 
thinking  of  other  days  with  a  consciousness  that  all  was  now  lost,  and 
seeking  to  drown  their  thoughts  in  sin— all  this  led  him  to  eTolaimwith 
deeper  solicitude  than  ever  for  a  weary  and  heavy  laden  humanity^ 
"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  ThoU'hast  the  words  of  eternal  hft/'  He 
preached  with  "tiie  feelings  of  a  saint  and  the  courage  of  a  martyr;" 
but  his  disappointment  in  Newcastle  was  bitter :  for  some  time  little  or 
no  success  attended  his  efforts,  and  he  was  almost  led  to  despair.  '*  The 
Sleep  of  death,'*  he  said,  "  is  on  the  dty."  The  following  record  is 
characteristic.  "  The  announcement  of  a  Sabbath  pleasure-trip,  of  a 
tnore  than  usually  offensive  kind,  having  met  his  eye,  his  spirit  was 
stirred  within  him,  and  he  denounced  it  in  a  terrible  placard,  which  he 
signed  with  his  own  name,  and  posted  up  in  every  street  and  open  plaee 
in  Newcastle.  It  fell  like  a  bombshell  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
startled  the  ears  alike  of  fiiends  and  foes,  and  drew  general  attentimi  to  the 
preacher  and  his  message.  A  solemn  tract  on  the  sins  of  the  dty  and  the  im- 
pending judgments  of  God  was  at  the  same  time  prepared,  and  sown  broad- 
oast  among  the  people.  The  newspapers  too,  both  local  and  metropolitan, 
took  up  the  matter,  bitterly  denounced  his  proceedings,  and  thus  still  more 
loudly  rang  the  bell  of  alarm  in  the  ears  of  a  community  from  whom  he 
only  desired  a  hearing,  even  though  they  should  strike  while  they  heard 
him."  He  stood  unmoved  by  invective,  and  persevered  in  his  phuif. 
meekly  saying,  "  Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battie."  At 
first  he  was  inclined  to  grow  weary ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  did  not  quit  the 
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town  withoni  seaing  fruit  of  iua  labours— ^freshing  tokens  that  God  was 

stOl  with  him. 

On  leaving  Newcastle  he  visited  other  places  in  the  North  of  England ; 

and  then,  in  the  winter  of  1841-2,  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to 

take  a  temporary  charge  at  St.  Lnke's.    Here  he  became  both  pastor 

and  evangelist,  exercising  a  spiritual  influence  upon  many  students  who 

were  attracted  to  his  ministry.    Into  the  College  Missionary  Association 

he  ininsed  his  own  zeal :  in  moving  a  resolution,  before  two  hundred 

students,  he  created  such  an  impression  that  it  was  admitted  there  never 

had  been  such  a  meeting  in  the  College  before.    In  other  ways  he  made 

M  proof  of  the  power  that  was  with  him.    In  his  capacity  of  evangelist 

he  visited  many  of  the  public  institutions,  the  soldiers  in  the  barracks,  the 

piisoners  in  the  jaOs ;  held  open-air  meetings  in  the  High  Street,  and 

"  from  the  very  refuse  of  society  gathered  jewels  for  Emmanuers  crown.'* 

His  fervour  canned  him  to  Leith  also,  where  he  often  addressed  what  he 

called  "  hungry  audiences ; "  and  amongst  the  sailors  and  others  awakened 

a  concern  for  religion.  He  opposed  the  mnning  of  Sunday  trains  between 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow :  indeed,  jealous  for  the  honour  of  the  Sabbath, 

and  his  spirit  being  stirred  to  its  depths  in  connection  with  this  question, 

he  wrote  to  the  shareholders,  remonstrating  with  them  on  the  "  fearful 

imqnity,*'  and  indicating  the  '*  awful  judgments  *'  that  it  would  bring 

down  on  the  land.    In  public  he  spoke  with  great  power,  and  intimated 

that  he  would  preach  on  the  subject  eveiy  Sunday  morning  and  evening 

at  the  railway  station,  *'  at  the  hours  at  which  the  trains  were  advertised 

to  start."    He  kept  his  promise,  and  addressed  a  great  crowd,  who  were 

much  Boleminized,  some  being  in  tears.    At  six  in  the  evening  a  dense 

oonconrse  assembled,  numbering  several  thousands.    Each  of  these  sor- 

Alices  lasted  about  three  hours.     For  three  months  he  continued  this 

effort,  besides  taking  the  ordinary  duties  at  St.  Luke's. 

I>nring  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Bums  made  excursions  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  his  labours  were,  if  possible,  increased :  the 
harder  he  wrought  the  more  courageous  he  became,  and  his  anxiety  for 
the  conversion  of  the  people  deepened  as  it  went  on.  As  we  read  of  the 
work  which  he  did  at  this  time,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  labonrs 
of  Wesley. 

His  next  sphere  of  action  was  Dublin ;  where,  amidst  much  hardship 
and  persecution,  he  endeavoured  to  arouse  those  whom  he  addressed  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  but  without  those  visible  tokens  of  success  that  he  had 
been  favoured  vrith  elsewhere.  His  ardour,  nevertheless,  was  unabated. 
"  One  evening,  when  he  was  obliged  to  stop  short  in  his  discourse,  in 
consequence  of  his  chair  being  broken,  he  went  down  along  the  quay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  for  the  pnrpose  of  addressing  himself  to  the 
coal-porters.  It  was  in  vain  that  hisfriends  represented  the  danger  to  which 
he  would  be  inevitably  exposed.  He  replied,  that  *  he  had  never  known 
fear.'  His  courage  was  soon  put  to  the  test.  Whenever  he  commenced 
to  speak  an  angry  mob  quickly  assembled,  and  loud  and  threatening 
ahouta  drowned  all  his  efforts  to  be  heard.  The  police  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  kindly,  but  firmly,  required  him  to  cease.  Still  he  was 
tmwilling  to  give  up  the  attempt,  but  after  several  ineffectual  efforts,  the 
mob  becoming  larger  and  more  ferocious,  the  police  peremptorily  insisted 
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that  he  should  be  silent,  and  cross  the  riyer  in  the  feny-boat ;  '  for  if 
yon  attempt  to  go  back  along  the  qnay/  they  said,  'we  will  not  be 
answerable  for  your  life.'  *  But  I  cannot  pay  for  the  ferry-boat'  *  It 
will  only  cost  you  a  hal4>enny.'  *  But  I  have  no  halfpenny,'  he  replied. 
'  Here  is  one  for  you,'  said  a  good-natured  policeman.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Bums  stepped  down  into  the  boat,  and  holding  up  the  halfpenny,  cried 
out  to  the  .people  on  shore,  *  See  this,  my  friends ;  I  have  got  a  /ree 
^dsacLge,  In  like  manner  you  may  have  a  free  Gospel ;  a  free  forgive- 
ness of  all  your  sins;  a  free  passage  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,— 
without  money  and  without  price.' "  And  then  he  proceeded  to  deliver 
an  earnest  address  to  the  persons  who  were  crossing  with  him  in  the 
boat. 

From  Dublin  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  for  a  few  months  carried 
on  his  evangelistic  work  in  Paisley,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Benfrew,  prior  to 
his  departure  for  North  America. 

The  fame  of  Bums,  as  a  man  of  unusual  power  in  the  pulpit,  had 
extended  to  Canada ;  the  revivals,  with  which  his  name  was  connected, 
were  as  well  known  in  that  country  as  in  Scotland.  There  was  a  spirit 
abroad  amongst  the  people,  demanding  workers  like  him :  urgent  appeals 
were  sent  for  him  to  go  out  and  preach  to  the  Canadians ;  and  to  these 
calls  he  was  not  slow  in  responding,  because  he  believed  that  they  indi- 
cated the  leadings  of  Providence.  No  popularity  at  home,  no  prospect 
of  wealth  or  influence,  could  tempt  him  for  one  moment  from  the  chosen 
path  to  which  his  earliest  religious  thoughts  were  turned,  and  in  which 
he  was  now  treading  with  sure  and  steady  steps.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  set  forth  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  only  two  shillingB  in  his 
pocket,  yet  boasting  that,  having  "  nothing,"  he  possessed  "  all  things." 
Day  after  day  he  gave  religious  instraction  to  the  crew  and  passengers, 
and  says  that  it  was  *'  sweet  and  solemn, — the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise 
blending  with  the  winds  in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  deep."  No  sooner  did 
he  reach  the  shore  at  Quebec  than  he  began  his  work  amongst  a  crowd 
of  Canadians  and  British  sailors.  When  he  arrived  at  Montreal  he  was 
greeted  by  old  soldiers  whom  he  had  met  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen,  and 
who  were  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  they  might 
best  confer  Gospel  blessings  upon  their  brethren.  On  the  foUowiog 
Sabbath  he  preached  to  a  crowded  congregation  of  soldiers,  with  their 
wives  and  their  children.  These  people  raUied  around  him,  strengthened 
his  hands,  and  his  efforts  were  eminently  successful.  He  visited  the  sick 
soldiers  of  all  denominations, — Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Episcopalians,  and 
Boman  Catholics ;  and  his  visits,  in  many  cases,  were  solicited.  With 
the  men  of  the  93rd  regiment  he  was  a  special  favourite ;  and  a  non- 
commissioned officer  gives  the  following  description  of  his  work  amongst 
them: — 

"  I  have  known  the  Be  v.  W.  C.  Burns  to  send  this  famous  regiment, 
these  heroes  of  Balaclava,  home  to  their  barracks,  after  hearing  him 
preach,  every  man  of  them  less  or  more  affected ;  not  a  high  word,  or 
breath,  or  whisper  heard  among  them ;  each  man  looking  more  serious 
than  his  comrade ;  awe-struck,  '  like  men  that  dreamed  they  were : '  and 
when  at  home,  dismissed  from  parade,  they  could  not  digminn  their  fears, 
put  of  thirty  men,  the  sub-division  of  a  company  under  my  charge,  liviiig 
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in  the  same  room,  only  £70  were  bold  enough  thai  Snnday  evening  to 
go  out  to  their  usual  haunts ;  and  these  must  go  afraid,  as.if  by  stealth, 
their  consciences  so  troubled  them :  the  other  twenty-five,  each  with 
Bible  in  hand,  bemoaning  himself.  Now,  looking  at  the  whole  regiment 
from  what  took  place  in  this  one  room  of  it,  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of 
Mr.  Bums*  powers  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ  with  clear  credentials." 

Nor  were  his  appeals  confined  to  the  churches,  hospitals,  and  bar- 
rack-rooms ;  he  went  out  to  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  city,— to 
*•  the  highways  and  hedges."  The  Bomish  priests  became  alarmed,  oppo- 
sition to  his  work  was  raised;  but  this  only  aroused  him  to  greater 
vigour  and  earnestness ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  front  of  the 
great  Boman  Catholic  cathedral,  he  proclaimed  the  vital,  soul-saving 
doctrines  of  Protestantism.  The  power  of  God  attended  him ;  so  that 
in  this  same  place  he  repeated  his  exertions,  though  subjected  to  much 
violence.  Sometimes  the  onsets  were  terrible  ;  on  one  occasion  his  coat 
was  torn,  his  hat  was  knocked  off  and  trampled  on  the  ground ;  and 
his  pocket  Bible,  his  constant  companion,  wrested  from  his  hand.  At 
another  time  he  received  a  severe  wound  on  his  cheek,  which  bled 
freely ;  whereupon  some  of  his  trusty  friends  of  the  98rd  rushed  through 
the  crowd  to  help  him.  He  was  carried  into  a  medical  chamber ;  and, 
after  the  wound  had  been  sewed,  he  came  forth  with  a  joyful  excla- 
mation, in  the  words  of  one  who  was  persecuted  in  like  manner, "  I 
bear  in  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Besides  labouring  in  Montreal,  he  went  into  the  provinces,  where  he 
in  like  manner  carried  "the  battle  to  the  gate."    Indeed,  his  efforts 
extended  to  the  whole  of  Canada,  both  East  and  West.    Lower  Canada 
was  at  that  time  peopled  by  French  Canadians,  who  spoke  the  French 
language.    Superstition  and  priestly  rule  were  predominant  amongst 
them ;  the  most  powerful  hierarchy  under  Bome  held  sway ;  they  had 
splendid  palaces,  magnificent  cathedrals,  colleges,  and  convents.    All 
this  roused  the  spurit  of  Bums,  and  enlisted  his  sympathies  strongly  in 
favour  of  those  whom  priestcraft  had  blinded.    In  order  to  reach  this 
class  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
French  language ;  and  to  this  object  he  at  once  directed  his  attention. 
He  was  suocessftQ,  being  in  a  short  time  able  to  discourse  to  the  people 
with  considerable  freedom.    Turning  from  these  scenes,  he  visited  the 
settlements  of  Inverness,  where,  reviving  his  knowledge  of  Gaelic,  he 
preached  to  the  settlers  the  Gospel  message  in  the  language  most  dear 
to  them :  the  results  were  of  a  blessed  and  lasting  nature.    Once  he  was 
refused  the  use  of  a  church,  but  he  preached  in  the  hotel  to  an  earnest 
audience  ;  and  at  another  time  he  stood  on  a  waggon  by  the  wayside, 
one  of  the  hearers  standing  by,  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head  to 
protect  him  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.    Altogether,  his  labours 
in  these  settlements  were  surprising.    He  went  through  an  extent  of 
travel  which  few  men  could  sustain ;  did  an  amount  of  work  that  few 
could  accomplish ;  and  endured  violence  and  persecution  such  as  the 
spirit  of  only  few  could  stand.    But  such  exertions  were  beginning  to 
tell  upon  his  frame :  his  clear- toned  voice,  of  more  than  ordinary  com- 
pass, began  to  fail  him ;  he  had  now  an  aged  look,  and  appeared  worn ; 
^  the  eager  mindi  though  stiU  retaining  all  ite  zeal  and  eamestnessi 
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gave  oniward  marks  of  much  toil  and  thought.    In  this  condition  he 
returned  from  Canada  in  1846. 

We  have  now  reached  another  era  in  the  life  of  this  devoted  man  • 
although  his  Canadian  expedition  had  told  strongly  upon  his  physioaL  «aid 
intellectual  energies,  much  hard  work  remained  to  be  done  in  oUier  lands. 
His  missionary  fervour  rose  above  all  barriers,  and  his  heart  seemed  big 
enough  to  hold  a  world  in  its  affections.  The  long  looked-for  time  was 
at  length  come,— the  deep,  heart-felt  wish  of  his  earlier  years,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands  was  about  to  be  realised.  True,  he  was» 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  missionary  throughout  that  part  of  his 
career  that  had  just  closed,  but  all  his  efforts  at  home  and  in  Canada  h« 
regarded  as  merely  introductory  to  the  great  business  on  which  he  had 
set  his  mind:  he  was  still  daily  waiting  for  the  Divine  call  to  go  "fax 
hence."  And  now  the  way  was  opened.  Calling  on  Dr.  Candlish,  he 
told  him  that  he  thought  his  mission  at  home  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  take  a  foreign  field.  While  the  two  were  delibe- 
rating and  arranging  as  to  the  best  means  of  procuring  an  opening,  a 
letter  arrived  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  James  Hamilton,  convener  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church  Missionary  Committee,  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
requesting  to  know  if  he  "  could  point  out  a  suitable  missionary  for 
China.*'  The  latter  replied  by  mentioning  a  number  of  names,  and  that  of 
Bums  amongst  them.  Mr.  Hamilton  communicated  with  him,  remind- 
ing him  of  his  original  design  regardiag  an  eastern  mission.  Bums  did 
not  decide  at  once,  but  requested  time  for  prayer  and  oonsideration. 
On  receipt  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  instructed  by  the  Committee 
to  send  him  *'  an  express  and  earnest  call  to  become  their  Church's  tot 
missionary  to  China."  Gradually  the  call  assumed  more  importance, 
and  at  last,  after  some  dif&culties  were  surmounted,  the  way  was  made 
plain,  and  he  entered  it  with  praise  and  prayer,^-with  his  wonted  ardour, 
and  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  duty.  He  was  ordained  io  the 
work  in  Sunderland ;  and  never  perhaps  was  there  a  more  solemn  ordi- 
nation. Ministers  and  people  alike  felt  the  Divine  power  resting  upon 
them ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  was  signally  poured  forth ;  and  thus,  with 
no  ordinary  tokens  of  the  Divine  approval,  did  the  English  Presbyteri&a 
Church  send  him  forth  to  his  great  task. 

The  circumstances  attending  his  departure  for  China  have  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  They  bring  out  prominently  the  leading  traits  of 
a  life  and  characta^  tiuly  noble :  seldom  has  the  i^irit  of  self-saerifioe 
been  more  clearly  exhibited.  Some  remonstrated  with  hlxxt^  seeking  to 
induce  him  to  stay  at  home ;  while  others  advised  him  to  persevere  in 
the  path  now  opening  before  him.  In  God's  hands  he  placed  himselfi 
regardless  of  all  interests  except  those  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  religion. 
His  farewell  to  Mends,  but  especially  to  home,  was  deeply  affecting. 
**  The  day  he  went  off,"  says  his  sister,  «  he  was  long  in  papa's  study  in 
prayer,  and  then  coming  out  he  silently  wrung  my  hand,  and  looked 
solemnly  round,  as  if  taking  a  farewell  look  of  the  house ;  he  had  his 
Breadalbane  plaid  over  his  arm,  but,  after  reaching  the  front  door,  he 
turned  and  hung  it  up  in  the  lobby,  taking  one  belonging  io  his  vioiher 
instead,  and  giving  me  an  expressive  look  as  he  did  so.  I  was  veiy 
much  overcome,  and  watched  his  receding  figure  with  the  ff^V«fl  that 
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he  woQld  not  lettizn.  I  went  into  the  study  to  give  rent  to  my  feelings, 
ftodfbnnd  the  Bible  left  open  at  Isaiah  bay. : '  O  that  Thou  wooldest  rend 
the  heavens,'  etc." 

In  Jane,  1847,  he  was  on  board  the  "  Mary  Bannatyne,"  bound  for 
China.  His  brother  aooompanied  him.  During  the  few  hours  that 
remained  they  retired  to  the  oabin,  where  they  read  the  Bible  and  prayed 
aad  wept  together.  He  tried  to  write  to  his  mother,  but  was  overoome. 
The  time  oame  for  his  brother  to  depart-— the  ship  was  about  to  sail. 
Again  they  prayed ;  and,  looked  in  each  other's  arms,  the  two  invoked  the 
blessing  of  heaven.  At  length  William  exclaimed,  '*  O !  is  it  not  blessed ; 
is  it  not  wondrous  grace  to  be  separated  in  this  way, — separated  for  such 
a  cause,  and  for  such  a  work  t "  As  his  brother  went  from  the  vessel,  he 
called  after  him,  holding  his  Bible  in  his  hand  and  pointing  to  it, ''  as  if 
to  say,  that  there  was  the  only  thing  worth  living  for  in  all  the  world, 
and  the  one  everlasting  bond  of  union  for  those  who  are  parted  here." 
During  the  voyage  he  studied  the  Chinese  language,  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  Morrison's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  encouraging 
saecess.  In  hia  usual  faithful  way  he  administered  religious  instruction 
to  those  on  board  at  every  opportunity,  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Hong-Kong  in  December.  His  lot  was  henceforth  cast  amongst  three 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  speaking  a  tongue  most  difficult 
to  aoqfuire,  and  one  which  he  was  only  beginning  to  study. 

(To  be  caneluded.) 
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These  volumes,  while  claiming  to  be  a  separate  work,  cannot  be 
well  understood  except  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  those  deeply  interesting  and  valuable  productions,  from  the  pen  of 
the  same  author,  *'The  Bise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublic/'  and  "  The  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands."  They  form  a  continuation  of  those  works, 
extending  over  the  period  of  the  twelve  years'  Truce;  and  we  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  they  are  to  be  followed  by  a  **  History  of  the  Tlurty 
Years'  War."  The  series  when  completed  will  cover  a  term  of  nearly 
a  century,  probably  the  most  important  in  the  interests  of  nations  and 
Churches  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Motley  has  had  access,  in  Holland,  in  England,  and  in  France, 
to  archives  and  collections  of  documents,  public  and  private,  which  were 
never  previously  brought  to  light;  and  we  believe  he  has  made  a 
consdentions,  judicious,  and  efficient  use  of  the  abimdant  and  varied 
material  thus  acquired.  The  reader  of  these  volumes,  as  well  as  of  the 
former  works  of  Dr.  Motley,  will  soon  observe  how  fully  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  that  in  some  instances  the  republican 
prepossessions  of  th^  author  are  made  sufficiently  prominent.  Yet,  as 
some  apology  for  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  kings  and  royal 

«  "The. Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld.  By  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
D.C.L.,  I1L.D.  In  two  volumeSyWith  XUustrations.**  London;  John  Murray.  1874. 
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personftgea  whose  policy  and  character  are  here  laid  bare,  fomiahed  io  a 
keen  analyst'  enough  whereon  to  exercise  rigorons  criticifim.  Ger- 
many, as  it  was  three  centaries  ago,  is  described  as  "  a  demooraey  of 
many  princes,  little  and  big,  fighting  amongst  each  other,  and  faUing 
into  daily  changing  combinations,  as  some  masterly  or  mischioTona  hand 
whirled  the  kaleidoscope  ;  drinking  Bhenish  by  hogsheads,  and  beer  by 
the  tnn;  robbing  chnrches,  dictating  creeds  to  their  subjeote,  and 
breaking  all  the  commandments  themselyes."  The  "  nnlncky  Budolph," 
their  head,  is  represented  as  '*  a  red-faced,  heavy-jowled,  bald-headed, 
somewhat  goggle-eyed  old  gentleman,  who  did  his  best  to  lead  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  and  escape  the  cares  of  royalty.  Timid  by  temperament,  yet 
liable  to  fits  of  uncontrollable  anger,  he  broke  his  farnitore  to  pieoes  when 
irritated,  and  threw  dishes  that  displeased  him  in  his  bntler*B  faee,  bat 
left  affiurs  of  State  mainly  to  his  valet,  who  earned  many  a  penny  by 
selling  the  Imperial  signature.'* 

Our  James  I.,  who  often  comes  upon  the  scene  in  these  volmues,  and 
cuts  a  very  sorry  figure,  is  noticed  thus :  "James  Stoart,  emerging  from 
the  school  of  Buchanan,  and  the  atmosphere  of  Calvinism  in  which  he 
had  been  bred,  now  reigned  in  those  more  sxmny  and  hberal  regions 
where  Elizabel^  so  long  had  mled.  Finding  himself  at  once,  after  years 
of  theological  study,  face  to  face  with  a  foreign  Commonwealth,  and 
a  momentous  epoch  in  which  politics  were  so  commingled  with  divinity 
as  to  offer  daily  the  most  puzzling  problems,  the  royal  pedant  hugged 
himself  at  beholding  so  conspicuous  a  field  for  his  talents.  To  turn  a 
throne  into  a  pulpit,  and  amaze  mankind  with  his  learning,  was  an 
ambition  most  sweet  to  gratify.  The  Calvinist  of  Scotland  now  proclaimed 
his  deadly  hatred  of  Puritans  in  England  and  Holland,  and  denounced 
the  Netherlanders  as  a  pack  of  rebels,  whom  it  always  pleased  him  to 
irritate,  and  over  whom  he  too  claimed,  through  the  possession  of  the 
Cautionary  Towns,'*'*  a  kind  of  sovereignty.  Instinctively  feeling  that  in 
the  rough  and  unlovely  husk  of  Puritanism  was  enclosed  the  germ  of  a 
wider  human  Hberty  than  then  existed,  he  was  determined  to  give  battle 
to  it  with  his  tongue,  his  pen, — ^with  every  thing  but  his  sword." 

Henry  of  France  and  Navarre,  "  soldier,  statesman,  wit,  above  all  a 
man,  and  every  inch  a  king,  brimftil  of  human  vices,  foibles,  and 
humours,  and  endowed  with  those  high  qualities  of  genius  which  enabled 
him  to  mould  events  and  men  by  hb  unscrupulous  and  audacious 
determination  to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  his  times,  which  no  man  better 
understood  than  himself,  had  ever  been  in  such  close  relations  with  the 
Netherlands  as  to  soem  in  some  sort  their  sovereign."  Henry*s  great 
ambition  was  to  crush  the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  humble  Spain; 
although  he  had  become  an  apostate  to  ProtestantiBm,  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  be  the  abject  slave  of  the  Pope.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the 
champion  of  religious  toleration ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  and  Prince 
Maurice  were  preparing  to  engage,  on  the  termination  of  the  Truce,  in  a 

*  The  Cantionaiy  Towns,  the  Brie],  Flnshing.  Bammekins,  and  Waloheren, 
were  given  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth  in  1585,  as  security  for  their  repaying  her  for 
assietanoe  in  their  stmggle  with  Spain.  They  were  restored  to  the  Batch 
Bepublio  by  James  I.,  in  1616. 
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deadly  conflict  with  the  sapporten  of  <*The  Catholic  Leagfuc.'*  But  on 
the  approach  of  the  cxioB,  and  in  the  midst  of  Tast  preparations  for  war, 
Henry  fell  by  the  knife  of  "  a  priest-led  fanatic,  the  instniment  of  a  great 
oonspiracy."  '•  The  great  accused,"  says  Dr.  Motley,  "  were  too  omni- 
potent to  be  dealt  with  by  hnmble  accusers,  or  by  convinced  but  power- 
less tribunals.  The  trial  was  aU  mystery,  hngger-mngger  horror,  yet 
the  murderer  is  known  to  have  dictated  to  the  Greffier  Voisin,  jnst 
before  expiring  on  the  Greve,  a  declaration  which  thai  fonotionary  took 
down  in  a  handwriting  perhaps  pnrposely  illegible.  Two  centories  and 
a  half  have  passed  away,  yet  the  illegible  original  record  is  said  to  exist, 
to  have  been  plainly  read,  and  to  contain  the  names  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Doke  of  Epemon." 

"  Twenty-six  years  before,  the  pistol  of  Balthazar  Gorard  had  destroyed 
the  foremost  noan  in  Europe,  and  the  chief  of  a  Commonwealth  just 
Btniggliiig  into  existence.  Yet  Spain  and  Home,  the  instigators  and 
peipetrators  of  the  crime,  had  not  reaped  the  victory  which  they  had  the 
right  to  expect.  The  young  Republic,  guided  by  Bameveld  and  loyal 
to  the  son  of  the  murdered  Stadtholder ,  was  equal  to  the  burden  suddenly 
descending  upon  its  shoulders.  Instead  of  despair  there  had  been  con- 
stancy, instead  of  distracted  counsels,  there  had  been  heroic  union  of 
heart  and  hand.  Bather  than  bend  to  Rome,  and  grovel  to  Philip,  it 
had  taken  its  sovereignty  in  its  hands,  offered  it  successively,  without  a 
thought  of  aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  its  children,  to  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  having  been  repulsed  by  both,  had 
learned,  after  fiery  trials  and  incredible  exertions,  to  assert  its  own 
high  and  foremost  place  among  the  independent  powers  of  the  world." 
It  will  help  the  student  in  threading  his  way  through  the  tangled  politics 
of  the  period  now  under  review,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  cause  of  the 
Netherlands  was  the  cause  of  Protestantism ;  and  that  the  effort  of  the 
great  statesman  whose  life  is  here  delineated,  in  dealing  with  kings  and 
cabinets,  was  to  maintain  these  principles.  In  doing  so  his  main  object 
was  to  interest  France  and  England  in  opposition  to  the  designs  of 
Spain,  Austria,  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  who  were  leagued  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Reformed  religion.  This  would  have  been  more 
effieientiy  and  happily  accomplished  had  there  not  been  bitter  jealousies 
and  religious  strife  within  the  United  Provinces. 

Prince  Maorioe,  who  had  brilliantly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
contests  that  followed  the  assassination  of  his  father,  is  described  as  the 
greatest  military  commander  of  that  age.  "The  attention  of  Christen- 
dom,** says  Dr.  Motiey,  "  was  fixed  upon  him.  Nothing  like  his  sieges, 
his  encampments,  his  military  discipline,  his  scientific  campaigning,  had 
been  seen  before  in  modern  Europe.  The  youthful  aristocracy  from  all 
countries  thronged  to  his  camp  to  learn  the  game  of  war,  for  he  had 
restored  by  diligent  study  of  the  ancients  much  that  was  noble  in  that 
pursuit,  and  had  elevated  into  an  art  that  which  long  since  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  butchery,  marauding,  and  rapine." 

It  was  not  unreasonable  for  Maurice,  who  was  Stadtholder  of  five  out 
of  the  seven  Provinces,  and  who  immediately  belonged  to  Holland,  a 
Province  possessed  of  a  population  and  resources  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  others  put  together,  to  aim  at  the  sovereignty.    Besides,  it  may 
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be  remembflfed  thai  the  deagn  was  io  ekvale  bis  fiihfir  to  the  tiuone 
of  Holland,  had  he  not  been  out  down  bj  an  nntimely  and  himented 
death ;  and  moreoTer  that  the  Btates  had  meanwhile  made  a  proffer  of 
the  dominion  to  France  and  England  in  Baceeeaon*  Bameveld.  who 
was  Advocate,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Holland*  and  Tirtaally  Prime 
Minister,  betides  being  Attorney  General,  Einanoe  Minister,  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  AfGurs  of  the  whole  Bepnblie,  and  who  had  been  the 
trusted  oonnsellorof  William  the  Silent,  and,  as  Maurice  confessed,  ^'not 
a  friend  hot  a  father  to  the  Honse  of  Nassau,"  did  not  see  his  way  to 
recommend  this  measore.  This,  however  disinterested  he  might  be,  was 
probably  a  mistake,  and  eventually  cost  him  his  life. 

Louise  de  Coligny,  widow  of  William,  instigated  by  Maurice,  sounded 
the  Advocate  upon  this  sobjeet*  He  replied  to  her  with  frankness, 
professing  a  warm  attachment  to  her  funily ;  but  he  proved  to  her  that 
Maurice  in  seeking  the  sovereignty  was  seeking  his  rain.  '*The 
Hollanders,"  he  said,  "liked  to  be  persuaded,  not  forced.  Having 
triumphantly  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  a  powerful  king,  they  would  seareely 
consent  now  to  accept  the  role  of  any  personal  sovereignty.  The  desire 
to  save  themselves  from  the  daws  of  Spain  had  led  them  fonneily  to 
offer  the  dominion  over  them  to  various  potentates.  Now  "ihat  they 
had  achieved  peace  and  independence,  and  were  delivered  from  the  fears 
of  Spanish  ferocity  and  French  intrigue,  they  shuddered  at  the  dangers 
from  royal  hands  out  of  which  they  had  at  last  escaped.  He  behered 
that  they  would  be  capable  of  tearing  in  pieces  any  one  who  might  make 
the  desired  proposition.  After  all«  he  urged,  Maurice  was  a  hundred 
times  more  fortunate  as  he  was,  than  if  he  should  succeed  in  desires  so 
opposed  to  his  own  good.  This  splendour  of  sovereignty  was  a  frdse  gbtfe 
which  would  lead  him  to  a  precipice.  He  had  now  the  power  of  a 
sovereign,  without  the  envy  which  ever  followed  it.  Having  essentially 
such  power,  he  ought,  like  his  father,  to  despise  an  empty  name,  whiflh 
would  only  make  him  hated.  For  it  was  well  known  that  William  the 
Silent  had  only  yielded  to  much  solicitation,  agreeing  to  aocept  that 
which  then  seemed  desirable  for  the  country's  good,  but  to  him  was 
more  than  indifferent."  But  Maurice  did  not  appreciate  Bameveld's 
logic,  and  **  hated  him  in  his  heart  fr:om  that  day  forth." 

The  Advocate  was  a  consummate  politician.  Henry  the  Fourth's 
estimate  of  him  is  borne  out  by  his  whole  career.  "  No  living  statesman,*' 
he  said,  *' could  compare  to  Holland's  Advocate  in  sagacity,  insight, 
breadth  of  view,  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of  great  affiurs;"  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Truce  his  statesmanship  was  brou^i  into 
unceasing  requisition.  But  the  question  of  "Church  and  State,"  as  in 
the  case  of  other  able  men,  proved  too  complex  and  wei^ty  fbr  even 
him  Bucoessfolly  to  deal  with.  The  Protestants,  who  were  the 
predominant  party,  got  into  controversy  respecting  Predestination,  and 
came  to  be  separated  into  two  formidable  camps,  distinguishable  as 
Bemonstrants,  and  Contra- Bemonstrants,  or,  as  we  can  better  understand, 
Arminftms  and  Calvinists.  Dr.  Motley  remarks  that  as  a  rule  the 
magistrates,  the  bnrgher  patricians,  and  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
eloquent  of  the  ministers  were  Arminian ;  and  Bameveld,  who  held  that 
the  civil  power  should  be  supreme  over  both  the  military  and  the 
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sftcerdoialiniheStaie,  sided  with  thiaparty;  bat  tha  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  a  great  nu^ority  of  the  ministers,  were  Calvinists.  Maurioe  identi. 
fled  himself  with  the  stronger  party ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Bameveld,  Grotius,  and  other  distingiiished  men,  advooated  the  holding 
of  a  National  Synod  to  discuss  and  settle  the  difterenoes  which  so  greatly 
disturbed  the  Provinces. 

Manrice  had  no  knowledge  of  or  interest  in  the  theologioal  beatings  of 
the  subject.  "  He  knew  nothing  of  predestination,'*  he  was  wont  to  say, 
'*  whether  it  was  green  or  whether  it  was  blue.  He  only  knew  that  his 
pipe  and  the  Advocate's  were  not  likely  to  make  music  together." 
"  Well,  preacher,"  said  he  one  day  to  Albert  Huttenus,  who  had  come 
to  him  to  intercede  for  a  deserter  condemned  to  be  hanged,  *'  are  you 
one  of  those  Anninians  who  believe  that  one  child  is  bom  to  salvation, 
and  another  to  danmation  ?  "  Huttenus,  amazed  at  the  extraordinary 
question,  replied,  ''Tour  Excellency  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
observe,  that  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  whom  one  calls  by  the  hateftil 
name  of  Anuinians,  but  the  opinion  of  their  adversaries."  Maurice 
turned  to  his  brother,  Count  Lewis,  and  inquired,  "Which  is  right, 
cousin,  the  preacher  or  I?  "  "  No,  cousin,"  answered  the  Count,  ''you 
are  in  the  wrong." 

When  these  doctrinal  troubles  had  swelled  to  a  tumult,  Maurice  met  a 
Conference  of  Delegates  at  the  Hague,  at  which  he  showed  a  disposition 
to  settle  the  dispute  in  a  very  summary  manner.  "  You  hold  then," 
said  Bameveld,  "  that  the  Almighty  has  created  one  child  for  damna* 
tlon  and  another  for  salvation,  and  you  wish  this  doctrine  to  be  publicly 
preached."  "  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  preach  that  ?  "  replied  the 
Prince.  "  If  they  don't  preach  it,  it  is  their  inmost  conviction,"  said  the 
other ;  who  then  proceeded  to  prove  his  position  by  oopions  citations. 
**  And  suppose,"  it  was  rejoined,  "  our  ministers  dp  preach  this  doctrine, 
is  there  anything  strange  in  it, — any  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  ?  " 
The  Advocate  expressed  "  his  amazement  and  horror  at  the  idea."  "  But 
does  not  God  know,"  it  was  asked,  "from  all  eternity  who  is  to  be 
saved,  and  who  to  be  damned ;  and  does  He  create  men  for  any  other 
end  than  that  to  which  He  from  eternity  knows  they  will  come  ? " 
"  And  so,"  says  the  historian,  "they  enclosed  thenaselves  in  the  eternal 
circle,  out  of  which  it  was  not  probable  that  either  the  soldier  or  the 
statesman  would  soon  find  an  issue."  "  I  am  no  theologian,"  said 
Bameveld  at  last,  breaking  off  the  discussion.  "  Neither  am  I,"  said 
the  Stadtholder,  "so  let  the  parsons  come  together.  Let  the. Synod 
assemble,  and  decide  the  question.    Thus  we  shall  get  out  of  all  this." 

The  Synod  was  held,  and  "  short  work  was  made  with  the  Arminians. 
They  and  their  live  Points  were  soon  thrust  into  outer  darkness.  It 
was  settled  that  one  portion  of  the  Netherlanders,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  had  been  expressly  created  by  the  Deity  to  be  for  ever 
danmed,  and  another  portion  to  be  eternally  blessed.  But  this  history 
has  little  to  do  with  that  infallible  Council  save  in  the  political  effect  of  its 
decrees  on  the  fate  of  Bameveld.  It  was  said  that  the  canons  of 
Dordrecht  were  likely  to  shoot  off  the  head  of  Bameveld.  Their 
sessions  and  the  trial  of  the  Ad^pcate  were  simultaneous,  but  not 
technically  related  to  each  other." 
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On  the  29th  of  May,  1G18,  Bameveld,  Ghrotias,  and  Pensionary 
Hoogerbeets  were  arrested.  In  the  following  March,  after  enduring  a 
close  confinement,  in  which  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  not  allowed 
writing-materials,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  from  day  to  day  for  three 
months  had  to  appear  before  a  packed  tribunal.    **  No  bill  of  indictment, 

no  arraignment,  no  oounseL The  process,  for  it  could  not  be  ealled  a 

trial,  consisted  of  a  vast  series  of  rambling  and  tangled  interrogatories 
reaching  over  a  space  of  forty  years,  without  apparent  connection  or 
relevancy.**  He  was  accused  of  opposing  the  National  Synod ;  of  having 
made  drafts  of  letters  for  the  King  of  England  to  sign,  recommending 
mutual  moderation  on  the  Five  Points ;  of  having  maintained  that  the 
troops  were  bound  in  times  of  peace  to  obey  the  magistrates  of  the  cities 
and  provinces  where  they  were  employed,  as  well  as  the  Stadtholders; 
of  having  charged  the  Prince  with  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty ;  and  of 
having  a  leaning  to  restore  the  Provinces  to  Spain.  To  these  accusations 
Bameveld  nobly  and  satisfactorily  replied,  but  his  death  had  been 
determined;  he  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  and  his  property  confis- 
cated. Notwithstanding  protests  firom  some  of  his  own  oountrymen  and  his 
Mends,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  French  Ambassador,  the 
sentence  was  speedily  carried  out.  Standing  on  the  scaffold,  immediately 
before  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  in  a  loud,  firm  voice  he  addressed  the 
people,  "  Men,  do  not  believe  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  the  country.  I  have 
ever  acted  uprightly  and  loyally  as  a  good  patriot,  and  as  such  I  shall 
die.'*  He  then  drew  his  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  "  Christ  shall 
be  my  Guide.  0  Lord,  my  Heavenly  Father,  receive  my  spirit.'*  As  he 
knelt  to  the  executioner,  he  said,  *<  Be  quick  about  it,  be  quick,**  and 
with  one  blow  the  head  was  severed  from  the  body. 

It  would  be  interesting,  did  space  permit,  to  trace  the  career  of  Grotius, 
who  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  happily  made  his 
escape.  His  renown,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  statesman  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  work  of  Dr.  Motley,  is  as  likely  to  be  as  lasting  as  that  of 
Prince  Maurice.  We  cannot  close  without  commending  the  cordial 
English  spirit  displayed  in  these  eloquently -written  volumes. 

G.  V. 


THE  LATE  REV.  THOMAS  BINNEY. 

Amonq  the  Nonconformist  ministers  of  this  country,  no  man  has  held 
a  more  influential  place  for  many  years  than  the  late  Bev.  Thomas 
Binney.  His  vigorous  and  cultured  mind;  his  high  moral  character; 
his  genial  disposition,  and  catholic  spirit,  won  for  him  respect  and  affec* 
tion  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomination.  And  now  that  he 
has  passed  away,  it  is  felt  that  while  the  Congregational  churches  will 
be  most  sensible  of  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained,  other  conmiunions 
mourn  the  removal  of  a  great  man,  and  a  prince  in  Israel,  whose 
ezninent  gifts  rendered  valuable  service  to  our  common  Christianity. 

Mb.  Biknst  was  bom  in  April,  1798,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  After 
spending  some  time  in  business  pursuits,  it  became  evident  that  another 
Tooi^tion  awaited  him.     His  friends  thought  they  discerned  in  him 
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qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  were  well  fitted  for  the  Olmstian 
ministry ;  and  these  views  finding  in  his  own  convictions  a  sympathetic 
response,  he  was  sent  to  Wymondley  College. 

In  1823  he  accepted  the  charge  of  a  church  and  congregation  at  St. 
James"  Street  Chapel,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  Daring  the  time  he  held 
this  pastorate,  he  delivered  a  very  instractive  and  thoronghly  evangelical 
coxu*8e  of  sermons,  illnstrative  of  the  <*  Practical  Power  of  Faith."  These 
sermons,  composed  in  this  early  period  of  his  ministry,  were  afterwards 
published,  and  they  bear  those  marks  of  close  thought,  clear  and  con- 
vincing argument,  and  ease  and  force  of  expression,  which  in  a  still  more 
striking  manner  characterise  the  later  productions  of  his  able  pen. 

After  six  years*  mimstry  at  Newport,  Mr.  Binney  received  an  invitation 
from  a  wealthy  and  influential  church  worshipping  in  a  chapel  known 
as  the  King's  Weigh-House,  in  Little  Eastcheap,  London.  Strype 
describes  this  building  as  the  place  where  *'  merchandizes  are  brought 
from  beyond  the  seas  to  the  King's  Beam.''  The  room  in  which  the 
congregation  assembled  was  a  commodious  *'hall"  over  the  Weigh- 
House. 

The  charge  which  Mr.  Binney  now  undertook  was  one  of  considerable 
importance  and  responsibility.  For  the  long  period  of  forty-eight  years 
the  Bev.  John  Clayton  had  sustained  "  with  distinguished  acceptance, 
fidelity,  and  usefulness  the  office  of  pastor ;  "  and  now  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  into  comparative  retirement,  Mr.  Clayton  rejoiced  in 
the  selection  which  his  people  had  made.  He  was  present  at  the  recog- 
nition service  in  July,  1829,  when  the  new  minister  was  introduced  to 
his  charge,  and  offered  what  is  called  the  **  designation  prayer." 

It  was  soon  evident  that  a  wise  choice  had  been  made.  Mr.  Binney 
was,  in  all  respects,  the  man  just  suited  for  the  demands  of  such  a  post 
of  ministerial  service.  His  powerful  mind  delighted  to  expend  its  various 
energies  in  exploring  the  *'  oracles  of  God."  It  was  his  most  careful  aim 
to  obtain  distinct  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
addressed  his  congregation ;  and  then,  in  language  in  which  strength 
and  tenderness  were  remarkably  combined,  he  sought  to  "  commend  " 
himself  "  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Some  remarks  in  his  advertisement  to  the  second  edition  of  his  '*  Illus- 
trations of  the  Practical  Power  of  Faith"  show  how  thoroughly  he 
understood  the  work  of  a  Christian  minister.  "  Life  is  a  fearful  conflict 
with  many ;  the  world  is  a  place  of  tears,  and  of  frequent,  varied, 
successive  temptations.  Terrible  are  the  trials  which  some  have  to 
undergo,  bitter  the  griefs,  intense  and  burning  the  shame  which  others 
bring  upon  themselves  by  their  folly  or  their  guilt ;  and  happy  may  he 
deem  himself,  who,  by  a  single  word  of  caution  or  encouragement,  of 
guidance,  reproof,  hope,  or  love,  is  able  to  help  any  sorrowful  or  struggling 
man  to  bear  up  under  his  burden,  or  to  break  away  from  the  chain  of  his 
sins, — and,  by  directing  him  to  the  source  of  mercy,  consolation,  and 
strength,  to  increase  the  number  of  God's  servants,  or  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  progress  of  those  already  His."    (Pp.  15, 16.) 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  ministry 
which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  was  his  purpose  at 
the  beginning  of  his  course,  and  to  this  he  faithfully  kept  throughout  the 
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eniird  period  of  bis  fifljr  yeHrs  of  ministerial  life.  Among  Mr.  Binney's 
t)nbli8ked  eermons  those  on  '*  The  Law  otir  Schoolmaster; "  *'  The  Creed 
of  Bt.  Panl;**  and  "Bationalism  at  Corinth,"  afford  some  admirable 
specimens  of  the  remarkable  skill  and  force  with  which  he  could  expose 
the  fallacy  of  subtile  forms  of  scepticism,  and  show  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  assaults  of  unbelief,  *'  neTertheless  the  foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure."  Along  lines  of  closely-reasoned  argument  he  most  succeesfolly 
pursues  his  task  of  pointing  out  that,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  in  **  the  death  of  the  cross  "  to  which  He  "  became  obedient,"  and 
■  in  His  glorious  resurrection,  there  is  the  only  adequate  explanation  of  the 
great  mystery  of  sin,  and  the  only  and  the  sure  way  of  deliverance  from 
it.  In  the  sermon  on  **  Salvation  by  Fire,  and  Salvation  in  Fulness," 
we  have  an  example  of  another  style  of  preaching,  in  which  breadth  and 
richness  of  exposition  are  combined  with  most  heart-searching  and 
arousing  appeal.  Fresh  from  the  perusal  of  that  sermon,  we  could  well 
understand  with  what  breathless  attention  his  congregation  would  often 
listen  to  the  gifted  and  earnest  preacher  as  he  mightily  *<  reasoned  out 
of  the  Scriptures." 

The  following  incident,  which  we  once  heard  related,  gives  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  pulpit-power  which  Mr.  Binney  wielded.  One  Sunday 
evening,  two  sailors  belonging  to  the  Naval  Service  came  to  the  Weigfa- 
House  chapel.  In  his  sermon  on  that  occasion  the  preacher  had  been 
following  up  close  reasoning  with  urgent  appeals,  and  as  the  two  Man- 
of- War's  men  left  the  chapel,  one  was  overheard  saying  to  the  other, 
**  Tell  you  what.  Jack,— that  fellow's  raked  tw  fore  and  aft  to-night  1 " 
What  a  power  to  probe  the  conscience  does  this  exclamation  reveal  I 
Those  who  look  at  Mr.  Binney  as  simply  a  highly  "intellectual 
preacher,"  do  not  at  all  understand  him.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bev.  John 
Clayton,  written  in  1882,  three  years  after  his  settlement  at  the  Wei^- 
House,  he  remarks,  **  We  want  the  fire  of  another  Whitefield  to  melt  the 
frozen,  and  to  animate  the  sluggish." 

While  able  to  employ  the  highest  instruments  of  thought  in  his  great 
Work,  Mr.  Binney  did  not  disdain  to  use  a  very  homely  illustration,  if 
he  saw  it  would  serve  his  purpose.  The  writer  of  this  sketch  was  in  bis 
congregation  at  the  Weigh-House  more  than  thirty  years  age ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon  that  morning,  after  one  of  his  characteristio 
pauses,  the  preacher  said,  '*The  other  day  I  gave  my  little  boy  asmn 
to  do.  After  a  while  I  went  to  him  and  said,  *  Have  you  done  it  ? '  'No,' 
was  the  reply.  Presently  I  went  again  and  asked,  *  Have  yon  done  it  ? ' 
'No,'  was  the  answer.  I  went  the  third  time:  'Have  you  done  it?' 
It  was  the  same  reply  over  again, '  No.'  I  could  not  make  it  out,  for  be 
is  quick  at  arithmetic.  Looking  at  him  carefully,  I  noticed  that  one  of 
his  hands  was  closed,  as  if  containing  something.  '  What  have  you  got 
there  ?  '  I  asked.  The  hand  was  opened,  and  I  saw  a  bit  of  silver  and 
twine  that  he  had  been  playing  with."  "  Ah," — thus  was  the  lesson 
sent  most  impressively  home, — **  you  see  what  was  the  matter !  His 
mind  had  been  on  his  bit  of  silver  and  iyrine^-preiending  to  attend  to 
one  thing,  really  attending  to  another."  The  danger  lest  the  thought 
that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  great  concerns  of  the  soul  should  be  devoted 
to  worldly  things  was  then  dwelt  upon,  one  of  the  closing  remarks  being 
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to  this  efibot :  "  Mind  yon  do  not  lose  your  souls  in  busying  yonrsolves 
with  yonr  bits  of  silyer  and  twine.*' 

Mr.  Binney  had  a  deep  oonviotion  that,  among  Nonoonfonnists  gene- 
rally, raffioient  attention  had  not  been  gi^en  to  the  more  devotional 
portkniB  of  pnblio  worship,  and  espeoially  that  congregational  singing 
had  been  far  too  mnoh  neglected.  He  set  himself  to  do  his  part  towards 
remedying  what  he  felt  was  an  injurious  omission,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  a  bettor  state  of  things  he  wrote  a  work  on  **  The  Service  of 
Song."  The  suggestions  he  made  were  well  received,  and  he  lived  to 
see  hifl  views  widely  realised.  The  Weigh-House  was  one  of  the  first 
Congregational  chapels  in  London  at  which  anthems  and  chanting  were 
admitted  into  the  service. 

In  his  earlier  years  Mr.  Binney  was  a  very  **  pronounced  "  Dissenter, 
and  said  some  sharp  things  with  respect  to  the  Established  Church ;  but 
as  thought  and  experience  matured,  he  acquired  truer  and  broader  sym« 
pathies,  and  he  became  diftinguished  for  much  cathoKcity  of  sentiment 
and  fiselmg.  The  once  ultra-Independent  afterwards  wrote  that  he  had 
**  no  great  objection  te  moderate  Episcopacy  or  Liturgical  forms.*'  He 
declined  proposals  that  were  made  to  enter  into  alliance  with  political 
parties,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  ecclesiastical  purposes ;  andf 
in  deliberation  on  the  various  questions  which  were  brought  under  his 
notice,  he  always  counselled  moderation. 

He  published  several  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  and  treatises  bear* 
ing  on  the  great  object  to  which  he  had  consecrated  his  life.  All  he  wrote 
gave  evidence  of  an  intellect  capable  of  deep  and  discriminating  thought ; 
and  of  reading  that  made  him  familiar  with  the  various  phases  of 
modem  opinion,  especially  as  they  stood  related  to  the  domain  of 
theological  inquiry.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  criticisms  which, 
from  a  80-ealled  scientific  stand-point,  assail  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
he  equally  well  knew  how  to  reply  to  them.  The  University  of  Aberdeen 
confened  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  but  he  never  adopted  it. 

When  advancing  years  and  failing  health  rendered  Mr.  Binney  unequal 
to  the  full  demands  of  his  office,  arrangemento  wer^  made  which  lightened 
bis  labours,  and  still  preserved  to  his  people  the  benefit  of  some  of  those 
aerfiees  which  they  had  learned  so  highly  to  value.  Ultimately  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  retire  altogether  firom  the  pastoral  charge 
ait  the  Wei^-Ho^ ;  and  during  the  last  few  yeaxs  of  his  life  he  held  a 
oort  of  paternal  relation  to  the  Congregational  Churches.  Everywhere 
trusted  and  beloved,  he  was  everywhere  welcomed ;  and  whenever  the 
oi^cTtnnity  presented  itself,  he  was  found  at  meetings  and  gatherings  of 
various  kinds,  giving  counsels  of  wisdom  and  affection  which  only  ripe 
tboo^t  and  lengthened  experience  like  his  could  dispense. 

In  his  last  illness,  which  extended  over  several  weeks,  and  was  attended 
witii  much  exhaustion,  he  received  very  many  letters  of  respectful  and 
aflSBciionate  sympathy.  He  was  himself  surprised  at  the  number  of  them< 
**  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear,*'  he  remarked ;  "  all  these  letters  are  so 
lion  of  love,  and  love  is  better  than  admiration.**  The  consolations  of 
that  Gospel  of  peace  niiich  he  had  so  firmly  held,  and  so  faithfally 
preached,  were  very  precious  to  him ;  and  on  the  24th  of  February,  1874f 
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the  Lord  whom  he  lored  and  Berred  received  him  to  the  joy  of  His 
presence  in  the  heayenly  kingdom. 

The  wide  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  abmidantly  seen  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral.  Thirty-three  monming-ooaches  were  followed  by  private 
carriages  that  brought  the  procession  to  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length. 
When  the  Congregational  chapel  at  Stamford  Hill  was  entered,  the  Bev. 
J.  Harrison,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  EUdley,  two  of  the  deceased  oldest  fiiends, 
preceded  the  coffin,  and  immediately  behind  it  followed  the  De«n  of 
Westmiaster  with  Dr.  Stonghton,  while  a  little  in  the  rear  was  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  The  list  of  eminent  ministers  and  laymen  who  were 
present  is  too  long  to  repeat ;  we  can  only  mention  that  our  own  body 
was  represented  by  the  President  of  the  Conference,  the  Bev.  G.  T. 
Perks,  M.A.,  Alderman  M' Arthur,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  TVhelpton. 

When  Abney  Park  Cemetery  was  reached,  it  was  found  that  about  four 
thousand  persons  had  thronged  around  the  grave.  Aa  the  bearers 
approached,  every  head  was  reverently  uncovered ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  Allon 
read  the  first  part  of  the  service,  and  gave  a  short  address ;  after  which 
Dean  Stanley  offered  the  concluding  prayers  and  pronounoed  the 
benediction. 

The  gathering  at  that  hallowed  spot  was  a  suitable  mark  of  respeet  and 
love  for  one  who,  while  bearing  the  name  of  a  Congregationalist,  truly 
belonged  to  the  Universal  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

£.L. 
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I  TTid  Life  of  Jame$  Diaon,  D.D.i  when  they  did  not  comTOand 
I  WeBl&yan  MinUter.  By  his  San,  assent.  His  noble  and  venerable 
I  Biehard  Watson  Dixon^  M.A,^  form  will  long  Uve  in  the  recol- 
AsMtant  Minor  Canon  in  Carlisle  lection  of  those  who  were  brou^t 
I  Cathedral  Church.  Published  for  into  intercourse  with  him  in  the 
i  the  Author  at  the  Wealeyan  Con-  later  years  of  his  active  ministry, 
I  ference  Office.  1874.— The  subject  and  in  the  period  of  his  retire* 
I  of  this  biography  was  known  to  ment.  But  there  are  some— though 
many  of  the  present  generation  probably  not  many— who  remem- 
only  as  a  venerable  old  man,  of  ber  him  in  the  lulness  of  his  manly 
fine  intellect  and  serene  piety,  strength;  when,  after  labouring*  for 
whose  expositions  of  Divine  truth  several  years,  in  some  of  the  hum- 
evinced  profound  thought,  and  bier  and  more  toilsome  Oironits  of 
whose  utterances  on  questions  the  Methodist  Connexion,  he  was 
affecting  the  interests  of  religion  or  brought  out  into  prominence,  ohieliy 
the  welfare  of  society  claimed  the  by  the  influence  of  the  lamented 
most    respectful    attention,    even  Biehard  Watson,  and  took  a  oom- 
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mandiDg  posiilon,  both  as  a  mixiis- 

ier  of  the  Woid,aad  as  an  adyocate 

of  Chzistian    Missions.      In   the 

latter  character  he  seldom,  if  ever, 

failed ;  and  although  some  of  his 

diseonrses,  whenhe  was  least  happy 

in  the  pulpit,  were  inyolved  and 

pondezons,  yet  he  nsnally  exhibited 

a  grasp  of  thought  and  a  glow  of 

feeling  which  arrested  and  fixed 

the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and 

prodnoed  a  deep  and  permanent 

impression.    They  who  knew  him 

m  this  period  of  his  life  watched 

his  distingoished  and  honourable 

career,  nntil  he  had  almost  receded 

torn  public  view;  and  when  he 

occasionally  came  forth,  as  at  the 

Jubilee  Meetings  of  the  Wesleyan- 

Methodist  Missionary   Society   at 

Leeds,  and  they  again  listened  to 

his  tones,  now  rich  and  mellowed, 

they  looked  np  to  him  with  those 

pecnliar  feelings  of  reyerence  and 

love  which  only  a  noble  character, 

and  a  powerfdl  and  sanctified  mind 

giving  forth  its  beantifal  utterances 

onder  the  weight  of  aocmnnlated 

years,  could  inspire. 

In  this  volume  the  story  of  the 

life  of  Dr.Dixon  is  well  told.    One 

of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 

the  narrative  is,  that  it  contains  a 

tolerably  full  account  of  his  early 

years,  and  shows  us  both  how  his 

mind  was  developed  by  habitual 

self-culture,  and  how  his  sincere 

and    deep    piety   sustained    him 

amidst  the  trials  and  privations  of 

liis  early  ministry,  and  even  enabled 

Iiim  to  endure  them  cheerfully.  We 

are  greatly  indebted  to  his  son  for 

placing  on  record  the  letters  which 

he  wrote,  soon  after  he  entered  the 

ministry,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Morley, 

of  Kegworth,  and  those  also  which 

he  addressed,  in  subsequent  years, 

to  the  Bev.  George  Birley,  with 

^hom  he  travelled  one  year  in  the 

Brecon  Circuit.    It  is  refreshing  to 
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read  these  letters,  as  showing  how 
anxious  he  was  to  cultivate  per- 
sonal religion, — ^how  solicitous  for 
the  actual  conversion  of  those  to 
whom  he  preached,  and  then  for 
their  establishment  in  faith  and 
holiness,— how  intent  he  was  on 
acquiring  all  the  knowledge  which 
might  fit  him  for  his  high  vocation, 
— ^and  how  greatly  he  prized  the 
sympathy  and  affection  of  genuine 
friendship.  Nor  will  the  perusal  of 
these  letters,  we  think,  fail  to 
encourage  many  young  men  who, 
like  Dr.  Dixon,  have  had  few  early 
advantages,  to  apply  themselves 
assiduously  to  the  improvement  of 
their  powers  and  the  acquisition 
of  varied  knowledge.  The  earUer 
portion  of  this  book  has  had  for 
us  a  peculiar  charm,  since  it  throws 
light  on  the  process  by  which  a 
mind  not  richly  furnished,  nor 
evincing  extraordinary  ability, 
when  first  called  into  active  service 
in  the  Church  of  God,  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  accom- 
plished minds  that  have  ever  been 
employed  in  declaring  the  Christian 
message. 

The  narrative  of  Dr.  Dixon's 
labours  during  the  years  in  which 
he  stood  prominent  before  the 
Methodist  Connexion,  and,  to  some 
extent,  before  the  Churches  gene- 
rally, recalls  events  of  deep  interest 
affecting  our  country  and  the 
world.  He  was  an  earnest  and 
powerfol  advocate  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  our  West  Indian 
Colonies,  and  an  unflinching  oppo- 
nent of  the  aggressive  movements, 
and  the  more  insidious  advances, 
of  the  Papacy.  He  took  a  deep 
interest  in  public  affairs,  holding 
strong  and  decided  political  views, 
which  the  lapse  of  years  served 
only  to  confirm.  The  history  of  his 
course  brings  before  us  also  import- 
ant events  affecting  our  own  Con- 
2  A 
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nexion  daxiBg  the  lAst  forty  yean. 
He   rose  to  ihe   bigfaest    honomr 
which  the  Conference  can  beetow, 
soon  after  the  agitation  of  which 
the  establishment  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Institution  was   the  occasion 
had  spent  its  force,  and  while  the 
Connexion  was  still  cherishing  the 
gratitude,  and  joy,  and  hope  awaken- 
ed by  the   Centenaxy  celebration. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  the 
Bepresentati  ve  of  the  British  Confer- 
ence to  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal   Church 
in  the  United  States.  Then  came  a 
period  in  which  he  fell  back  on  the 
exercise  of  his  pastoral  mmistry, 
as  that  in  which  his  spirit  fomid  its 
richest  satisfiiction. 

The  accomit  of  his  closing  years 
is  fraught  with  interest.    TThen  he 
had  completed  half  a  century  of 
active  ministerial  labour,  he  retired 
as  a  Supernumerary,  and  setUed  in 
Bradford,  Yorkshire.    During  the 
six  preceding  years  he  had  suffered 
the  loss  of  sight ;  and  this  contri- 
buted to  deepen  the  reverent  and 
warm  affection  with  which  he  was 
now  universally  regarded.   He  still 
felt  a  lively  interest  in  every  thing 
that  affected  the   Church  or  the 
world ;  for  several  years  he  preached 
occasionally;  and  his  remarks  in 
conversation,  of  which   the  Rev. 
Joshua   Mason   has   given   us   a 
selection,  always  commanded  atten- 
tion even  from  those  who  dissented 
from   his   views.      Some   of  his 
observations,  especially  as  he  ap- 
proached the  end  of  his  earthly 
course,   have   struck  us  as   very 
beautiful  and  edifying.  "  I  sit  here 
in  my  blindness,*'  he  said  on  one 
occasion,  "  and  as  they  read  parts 
of  the  Bible  to  me,  the  words  seem 
to  mo  as  if  they  were  raised  and 
luminous... ...Dwelling  much  as  I 

do  alone,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  views  of  God  such  as  I  never 


before  had:  Qod  in  His  imiiyyia 
His  fulness  of  Divine  pex&otion; 
God  in  the  Trinity  of  Persons,  in 
the  relation  of  the  Persons  to  eaeh 
other,  and  also  inTheur  relation  to 
the  world  and  to  me  in  the  media- 
torial scheme.  Then  as  to  original 
sin,— I  never  saw  its  extent  and 
loathsomeness  as  I  have  done  in 
this  arm-chair.  And  these  two  ex- 
treme points— ihe  holy  God  and 
the  fallen  state  of  man— have  pre- 
pared me  to  see  the  redemption 
wrought  out  by  Christ,  and  to 
realise  it  in  its  imputative  aspects. 
And  here  I  trust.  On  this  ground 
alone  I  look  for  the  mercy  of  God 
and  hope  to  enter  heaven.** 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  his  son, 
the  Bev.  Richard  Watson  Dixon,  he 
says,  **  I  am  not  fond  of  talking 
about  my  own  feelings  or  state,  but 
I  think  I  may  truly  say  I  have  a 
good  hope  through  grace.  This 
hope  is  not  founded  on  what  we 
call  experience,  or  my  life,  or 
preaching,  or  works.  I  entirely 
repudiate  all  this,  being  persuaded 
that  imperiection  and  sin  have  been 
mixed  up  with  eveiything,  and  that 
I  can  never  be  saved  on  the  basis  of 
imperfection  and  sin.  By  these 
considerations  I  am  driven,  by 
£ftith,to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  His 
perfect  rig^iteousness  imputed  to 
me,  and  His  glorious  redemption, 
expecting  a  deliverance  from  evil, 
from  the  power  of  the  devil,  and 
from  the  grave.  This  faith  in 
Christ  opens  heaven  and  eternal 
life  prospectively  to  my  mind.*' 
At  length  his  vital  energy  liEuled ; 
and,  after  intervals  of  severe  pain, 
during  six  days,  from  an  attack  of 
angina  pectoriM^  he  passed  away, 
on  Thursday,  December  88th, 
1871,  universally  beloved  and 
lamented. 

We  thank  Mr.  Dixon  cincerely 
for  this  volume.     I^thout  con- 
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eimfng  m  all  its  Btaiements  or 
reflections,  we  haye  read  it  with 
nutained  interest.  It  has  throogh- 
oat  a  freshness  which  will  engage 
attention,  while  the  high  character 
of  Dr.  Dixon  will  seonre  for  it,  we 
doubt  not,  a  wide  drealation. 

Bom  Again;  or,  The  BouVb 
Benewal.  By  AtuHn  Phelpa,  D,D, 
Haider  and  Stoughton^  1878.— The 
sabject  of  this  book  is  all-import- 
snt,  and  it  is  here  treated  in  an 
earnest  and  Tigorons  tone.  We 
wish,  however,  that  on  a  topio  so 
▼ital  the  author  had  been  more 
eoizeet  in  his  definition  of  leading 
terms,  and  in  his  application  of 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
may  mention,  for  instance,  that  he 
affirms  "guilt"  and  "depravity'* 
to  be  "equiyalents;'*  and  adds, 
"  Depravity,  as  has  been  shown  in 
a  previous  Chapter,  in  any  sense  of 
it  which  makes  it  an  object  of  moral 
displeasure,  is  character;  nothing 
less,  nothing  more.  And  depraved 
eharaeter  is  guilt.  The  need  of  a 
work  of  God  to  change  the  heart 
BQggests,  therefore,  the  depth  of 
this  depravity  of  character  which 
the  common  sense  of  men  recog- 
nises, and  thjo  common  conscience 
condemns  as  guUt  The  necessity 
in  question  is  proof  of  the  exceeding 
nnfidnees  of  sin.  It  denounces  no 
inTohmtary  corruption ;  it  permits 
no  such  burial  of  our  sense  of  per- 
sonality. It  demands  no  conviction 
of  SIM  for  constitutional  degeneracy ; 
it  inflicts  no  such  suffocation  upon 
conscience.  '  The  soul  that  sizmeth, 
t<  shall  die.  The  son  shall  no^  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  father.*"  Again, 
*'Sueh  depravity  is  an  incompa- 
rably more  fearful  thing,  for  it  is 
more  profound  and  more  hateftil, 
than  degeneracy  of  stock  or  tamt 
in  the  blood*  The  difference  is  the 
measimlees  one  between  misfor- 
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tune  and  erime.  Morally  estimalM. 
the  misfortune  is  nothing— the 
crime  infinite.  The  degeneracy  of 
blood  is  only  a  condition  of  proba- 
flon — the  depravity  of  guilt  is  a 
chosen  doom."  How  different  from 
this  is  the  humble  and  sorrowfdl 
confession  of  David :  "  I  acknow- 
ledge my  transgressions ;  and  my 

sin  is  ever  before  me Behold,  I 

was  ahapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me." 

The  author's  boldness  sometimes 
betrays  him  into  high-flown  utter- 
ances which  are  not  wholly  firee  from 
presumption,  as  in  the  following 
paragraph  on  the  incorruptible  seed 
of  the  Word,  by  which  penitent  and 
believing  man  is  begotten  again: 
"  Even  the  most  daring  mysteries 
of  speech  are  resorted  to,  to  inten- 
sify truth  as  a  power  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  dwelt  with  God.  Before 
the  hills,  and  when  there  were  no 
depths,  then  was  it  by  Him,  as  one 
brought  up  with  Him  ;  it  rejoiced 
always  before  Him.  And  more,  it 
is  God ;  *  I  am  the  Truth; '  again, 
it  is  God ;  *  the  Spirit  is  Truth.*  ** 

While  constrained  thus  to  allude 
to  blemishes,  we  thaakfrdly  ac- 
knowledge the  talent  and  high 
purpose  of  Mr.  Phelps.  It  is  plain 
that  he  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
the  new  birth,  and  that  he  is  anxious 
to  stimulate  thought  and  feeling 
on  the  momentous  subject.  We 
heartily  sympathise  with  him,  and 
are  strongly  convinced  that  if  his 
chapters  be  handled  as  the  Bereans 
treated  the  ministry  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  (Acts  xvii.  11,)  extensive 
good  will  result.  The  part  on 
"  Regeneration  the  work  of  God  ** 
contains  very  suggestive  passages : 
but  the  assertion  that  '*  more  fre- 
quently than  otherwise  **  the  fact 
of  the  divinity  of  regeneration  is 
inserted  as  if  by-the-by  cannot  be 
accepted;  for  the  Boriptares  are 
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vei7  emphatic  in  declaring  that  in 
Uie  great  spiritoal  change  we  are 
born  of  God  :  **1I  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature :  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all 
things  are  become  new.  And  all 
things  are  of  God." 

The  author  maintains  that 
"  Christianity  is  independent  of 
Fine  Art,**  and  observes,  "  Its 
preachers  need  not  be  learned  in 
the  millinery  of  Churchly  costume, 
nor  careful  to  know  whether  vaulted 
roofs,  or  painted  panels,  or  plain 
ceiling,  or  imhewn  rafters,  or  green 
leaves,  or  the  stars  of  heaven,  are 
over  their  heads.  If  they  can  but 
speak  God*s  truth  as  God  bids  them, 
it  will  do  God's  work."  The 
chapters  on  '*The  True  Ideal  of 
the  Pulpit,"  comprising  "Great 
Sermons,"  **  Affectations  of  the 
Pulpit,"  "  Popular  Criticism  of  the 
Pulpit,"  and  "  Repose  in  Truth," 
are  well  worth  the  notice  of  those 
who  labour  in  the  word  and  doc- 
trine. The  book  as  a  whole,  subjected 
to  careftd  pruning,  wiU  be  found 
valuable  as  a  suggestive  one. 

The  Land  of  Ind ;  or^  Olimpaes 
of  India.  By  Jamei  Kerr,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  Domeetio  Life  of  the 
Natives  of  India,'  etc.  London : 
Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Co. — ^In 
spite  of  ourselves,  we  confess,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  been  interested 
in  the  pages  of  this  gossipping  and 
somewhat  provoking  volume,  which 
is  of  the  most  sketchy  possible  cha- 
racter. It  is,  moreover,  frequently 
slovenly  in  style,  and  puerile  in 
its  descriptive  touches.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  in  what  capacity 
the  author  reached  India,  or  what 
object  he  had  in  writing  hiB  book. 
Yet  every  now  and  then  one  meets 
with  pages  which  are  well  worth 
reading  ;  and  even  the  triviahiies 
depicted  not  a  Uttle  help  one  to 


realise  the  more  minute  details  of  life 
in  our  Eastern  empire.  ICr.  Kerr's 
tone  is  devout;  but  some  of  his 
views  on  religious  subjects  are  at 
least  questionable,  and  illnstrafte 
the  want  of  judgment  which  is  the 
chief  blot  on  his  book. 

Eden  and  Heaven,  By  M.  L, 
Charleeworth,  Author  of "  Where 
dweUest  Thou  f  "  <*  Minieiering 
Children,^'  etc,,  etc,  London : 
Seeley,  Ja>cheon,  and  HaUiday,-- 
This  volume  sufficiently  answers 
the  only  objection  which  we  ever 
heard  suggested  as  to  the  tendency 
of  the  accomplished  writer's  beau- 
tiful books, "  Ministering  Children," 
and  **The  Sequel."  Some  have 
inclined  to  think  that  Miss  Charles- 
worth  in  those  stories  makes  it  too 
easy  for  people  to  become  good, 
and  does  not  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence bring  out  the  terrible  nature 
of  sin,  and  the  corresponding  effi- 
cacy of  the  Gospel  alone  to  remove 
it.  Our  own  impression  has  been 
that  the  authoress  wished  to  recom- 
mend Christ's  claims  to  the  afiGsctioDS 
of  children,  rather  than  alarm  their 
fears.  Yet  she  has  not  altogether 
omitted  in  her  pages  the  darker 
shades  of  unrepentant  obduracy. 

In  *<  Eden  and  Heaven,"  at  any 
rate,  she  has  vindicated  her  perfect 
orthodoxy.  If  there  is  a  fault 
about  the  book,  it  is  the  nunner 
in  which  its  every  part  bristles 
with  Scripture  quotations  and  refer- 
ences. Miss  Charlesworth  writes 
with  intense  earnestness  about  sin, 
its  source,  its  nature,  and  its 
remedy  in  the  atoning  blood  and 
mediatorial  prevalence  of  Christ. 
Very  searching  are  her  observa- 
tions on  the  topic  of  worldly  con- 
formity, as  the  peculiar  peril  of  the 
Church  of  the  present  day.  This 
volume  has  but  little  of  "niilk£>r 
babes."    It  abounds  with  **  etreog 
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meat "  for  the  reflectiye  digestion 
of  znainre  Chzistians. 

Jjife  and  Missionary  Travels  of 
the  Bev,  J.  Fumiss  Ogle,  M.A,, 
from  his  Letters,  selected  hy  his 
Sister,  and  edited  hy  the  Bev,  J,  A. 
Wylie,  D.D.  London :  Longmans, 
Chreen,  atid  Co, — By  utilitarian  phi- 
losophers we  suppose  that  the  career 
here  sketched  would  be  regarded  as 
a  profitless  waste  of  the  natural  and 
acquired  talents  of  a  gifted  and 
fascinating  man.  For  such  cer- 
tainly was  the  accomplished  sub- 
ject of  these  interesting  memorials, 
which  are  chiefly  autobiographical. 
Even  to  the  Christian,  the  perusal 
of  the  volume  before  us  suggests 
something  of  regret  that  a  character 
00  noble  and  cultivated  should  not 
have  found  out  more  manifestly 
remunerative  spheres  of  moral  in- 
fluence. Possessed  of  qualifica- 
tions which  would  have  adorned 
any  position,  Mr.  Ogle's  life  was 
devoted  to  enterprises  which 
brought  with  them  inevitable  and 
continuous  disappointments  ;  and 
he  was  cut  off,  through  a  mys- 
terious Providence,  in  the  flower 
of  his  days  by  shipwreck. 

One  cannot  but  see  that  a  certain 
degree  of  unpractical  idealism  had 
much  to  do  with  many  of  the  trials 
which  beset  his  path,  first  as  a  roral 
tnctunbent,  and  afterwards  in  his 
weary  years  of  Missionary  travel 
and  labour.  But  this  defect,  once 
admitted,  only  brings  out  more 
strikingly  the  single-minded  devo- 
tion wi^  which  he  encountered 
privation  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ. 
Possessed  of  a  highly  poetic  and 
philosophical  nund,  and  of  pecu- 
niary resources  which  placed  him 
above  the  ordinary  necessities  of 
Mofri^  he  yet  sacrificed  all  to  a  con- 
seientioua  desire  to  give  a  good 
aocoont  at  last  of  his  stewardahip. 


The  pivot  on  which  his  life  may 
be  said  to  have  turned  was  the 
"unfeigned  assent  and  consent" 
required  by  the  Establishment  to 
her  formularies.  From  every  un- 
worthy subterfuge  of  explanation 
his  high-souled  honour,  after  years 
of  conflict,  resolutely  turned  away. 
Believing,  with  too  much  reason, 
that  remains  of  Popish  error  marred 
the  work  of  the  English  Reformers, 
disappointed  in  his  earlier  hope  of 
seeing  that  error  removed,  and 
assured,  as  he  increasingly  was  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  of  the  deadly 
tendency  of  legalized  Bitualism  in 
the  National  Church,  he  quietly 
resigned  his  living,  without  blaming 
those  who  remained  behind.  Out 
of  the  Church  of  his  early  asso- 
ciations, however,  he  could  not  be 
happy ;  so  he  remained  to  the  end 
her  attached  member,  praying  ever 
for  her  purification,  and  content  to 
seek  congenial  work  at  a  distance 
from  the  land  which  he  so  dearly 
loved. 

It  is  very  affecting  to  observe  the 
all-absorbing  spirit  of  sacrifice  with 
which  Mr.  Ogle  for  some  time  threw 
himself  into  the  Patagonian  Mis- 
sion, and  afterwards  into  Christian 
work  in  Algeria.  Cold,  heat,  toil- 
some travel,  heavy  peouniaxy  loss, 
solitary  sic^ess,  the  basest  iograti- 
tude  from  his  beneficiaries, — such 
were  the  threads  which  went  to 
compose  the  warp  and  woof  of  as 
brave  a  Christian  course  as  can 
well  be  conceived,  and  in  which  it 
is  ours  to  discern  the  exquisite 
pattern  wrought  out  by  a  Divine 
hand.  In  Bpain,  in  particular,  Mr. 
Ogle  took  an  abiding  interest ;  and, 
whilst  it  is  of  course  impossible 
exactly  to  analyse  results,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place 
among  the  irreguLur  agencies 
which,  notwithstanding  priestly 
despotiam,  ultisoiately  brought  to 
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Ihftt  siOl  Borety-tned  ooimtry  the 
gift  of  religioiu  freedom.  Alike  in 
Tiew  of  Mr.  Ogle's  beaatifbl  per- 
sonal character,  and  his  nntiring 
labours  as  portrayed  in  this  volnme, 
he  did  not  live  in  vain.  Beaders, 
too,  will  be  rewarded  with  some 
very  choice  descriptiTe  writing,  and 
with  most  faithful  deliverances, 
with  which  the  editor  is  in  closest 
sympathy,  as  to  the  prevailing 
forms  of  present  error. 


TJie  Fatioral  EpUtles.  The 
Qteek  Text  and  Translation  ;  with 
Iniroductionf  EsopoHtory  Noie$t 
and  Dieeertations,  By  Patrick 
Fairbaimt  D.D.^  Principal  of 
Free  Chwreh  CoUege,  OUugoto, 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
1874. — It  is  snfGlcient  to  say  of  this 
volmne,  that  it  is  marked  by  the 
oharacteristios  of  the  author's  other 
writings,  —  dear  discrimination, 
sound  judgment,  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
every  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
and  imswerving  fidehty  to  the  vital 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Th^  style 
also  is  chaste,  perspicuous,  and  flow- 
ing. The  Introduction  presents,  in 
a  remarkably  clear  and  convincing 
manner,  the  evidence  of  the  Pauline 
authorship  of  these  Epistles ;  and 
afifords  a  condensed  view  of  all  the 
considerations  bearing  on  the  diffi- 
cult question  of  the  date  of  their 
composition.  We  fully  concur  in 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,— that  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy  and  that  to 
Titus  were  written  during  the  inter- 
val between  St.  Paul's  first  and 
second  captivity  in  Bome.  The 
translation  bears  marks  of  soimd 
scholarship  and  great  care ;  and 
the  notes,  generally  speaking,  are 
very  valuable.  Without  endorsing 
Dr.  Fairbaim's  exposition  of  all 
the  controverted  passages^  we  cor- 


dial^ recommflnd  this  work  to  min- 
isters  and  iheologieal  students* 

EverUuiing  Puniihmmi  and 
Modem  Speculation.  By  the  Sep. 
WiUiamBeid.  London :  HamiUon, 
AdanUf  and  Co.  1873.— This  is 
one  of  the  ablest  books  on  the  awfiol 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment 
that  have  issued  from  the  press. 
No  young  minister  who  wishes  "  in 
meekness  "  to  "  instruct  those  who 
oppose  "  the  solenm  teaching  of 
the  Word  of  Qod  on  this  subject, 
should  be  without  this  work.  For 
probationers  for  the  ministry  it  is 
an  excellent  text-book. 

In  the  first  Part  of  his  treatise 
Mr.  Beid  gives  an  exhaustive  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  question. 
The  closing  words  of  this  Part,  on 
the    responsibility    of     religious 
teachers,  are  most  timely.     The 
second  Part  advances  to  the  proof 
of  the  etemi^  of  future  punish- 
ment, and  embraces  six  sections  of 
compact  and  conclusive  argument. 
The  third  Part  deals  oomprehen- 
sively  and  suooessfnlly  with  objec- 
tions  to   the   orthodox   doctrLie. 
The  fourth  Part  consists  of  a  very 
valuable  Appendix,  containing  cita- 
tions from  writers  on  each  side  of 
the  question.    We  are  glad  to  find 
that  both  here  and  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  work  honourable  men- 
tion is  made   of  the   admirable 
treatise    by  the    Bev.    Marshall 
Bandies. 

Mr.  Beid  has,  we  think,  too 
readily  ranked  the  distingniahed 
philosopher,  John  Foster,  as  an 
opponent  of  orthodoxy.  We  ahonld 
be  gUd  if  the  remarkable  letter  in 
Foster's  "Correspondence,"  from 
which  extracts  are  given,  could  be 
quoted  in  exten$o  m  the  Appendix 
of  a  subsequent  edition.  To  oar 
mind,  Foster  seems  at  most  on^ 
to  have  been  a  doubter  upon  the 
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nbjfiot.    Thai porikmof  his  letter 

eammenmng  with  the  woxdB*  **  Bat 

if  the  awfnl  doctrine  be  true,*'  etc., 

u  pedi^B  the  most  reiuiiig  appeal 

io  the  fidelify  of  Ghristiaii  mixMs- 

ten  in  the  Englieh  language.    We 

would  sQggeet,  also,  that  in  another 

edition  the  mis-qtiotation  from  St. 

Fftol  ehoold  be  corrected.      The 

holy  i^^oetle    wrote,    "Knowing 

therefore  the  terror  {=fear)  of  the 

Lord,"  (n&v  4^6Paw  rov  Kvplou,)  and 

not  <*  the '  tenrore '  of  the  Lord,"— a 

ynlgar  citation,  which  doeanotappre- 

date  the   Apoetle'e  aconiacy,and 

mazB  the  force  of  hie  langoage. 


The  Old  Booh  Teiied.  Popular 
Queric9  about  the  Bible.  By  the 
Bev.  John  White,  Belfast.  Lon- 
don :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  Disciple  Among  the  Poor : 
Memorials  of  Mr.  JohnBamford. 
By  his  Son,  the  Bev.  John  Bam- 
ford.  London :  Published  for  the 
Author  at  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference Office. 

Introduction  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles.  By  Paton  J.  Oloag, 
D.D,9  Minister  of  Qatashiels, 
Author  of  a  "  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:'  Edinburgh; 
T.  and  T.  CUvrh. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURBENCES. 


TBX  CLOSB  OF  THB  ASHANTEB  WAB. 

On  an  early  day  of  Febmary, 
Coomassie,  the  capital  of  Ashantee, 
waa  burned,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  little  army  whose  doings 
hmv€  attracted  a  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  public  for  some 
weeks  past,  and  for  whose  safety 
fisars  have  been  sometimes  felt, 
commenced  its  retom  jonmey  to 
the  coast  King  Koffoe  Ealoalli 
has  been  promptly  and  thoroughly 
hmnbled,  and  the  so-called  Ashantee 
"war"  isatanend.  One  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  the  expedition  has 
been  so  completely  sncoessfid  as  to 
afford  gromid  for  hope  that  a 
repetition  of  it  is  not  probable,  at 
least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

To  many,  the  only  redeeming 
featnre  in  tiie  costly  and  dangerous 
Tcntore  is  the  proof  it  has  giTen» 
that,  in  these  '*  piping  times  of 
peace,"  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
still  retain  the  pluck  and  power  of 
endurance  for  which  they  have 
long  been  distinguished.  Officers 
and  men  have  heroically  Tied  with 
each  other  in  devotion  to  their 


respective  duties,  every  one  appear- 
ing to  act  as  if  he  felt  that  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  depended 
on  his  personal  exertions.  Not  a 
few  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  the 
making  of  commanders  of  the  first 
order  have  been  conspicuously  dis- 
played by  the  military  leaders  on 
this  occasion, — patience  in  the 
maturing  of  counsel,  decision  and 
dispatch  in  the  execution  of  plans 
resolved  on,  and  fertility  of  resource 
in  emergencies.  The  peril  to  a 
force  set  down  on  a  deadly  coast 
in  front  of  a  savage  foe,  often 
screened  by  dense  tropical  "bush," 
and  whose  prowess  in  arms  we 
have  been  compelled  more  than 
once  in  former  years  to  acknow- 
ledge, was  not  overrated :  the  pre- 
valent malaria,  the  difficulties  of 
locomotion  and  transport,  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  within  which  the 
operation,  if  successful,  must  be 
in  every  respect  completed, — the 
certainty  that,  at  a  date  which 
might  be  calculated  almost  to  a 
day,  the  rainy  season  would  declare 
itself   unmistakably    on  the  side 
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of  an  intrepid  enemy, — ^invested 
the  whole  proceedings  with  an 
interest  which  has  been  repeatedly 
on  the  point  of  becoming  painfiil 
and  anxious.  Whoever  forgot, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  January, 
1824,  a  thousand  British  troops 
under  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  were 
defeated  at  Accra  by  the  Ashantees, 
the  skull  of  the  British  commander 
being  carried  off  to  Goomasde  as 
atrophy.  The  danger  was  real. 
Every  obstacle,  however,  has  been 
sormonnted:  the  tlieaghtfol  and 
thorough  arrangements  made  by 
the  military  chief,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  they  have  been  carried 
out  by  the  smallarmy  at  his  dis- 
posal, have  achieved  a  signal 
success.  The  stifling,  matted 
jungle  has  been  traversed,  the 
bold  and  wily  native  out-done  in  his 
own  mode  of  warfare  where  every 
thing  was  in  his  favour,  and  the 
Ashantees'  chief  town,  in  which 
every  dwelling  and  every  article 
was  tainted  with  the  sickening 
odour  of  human  blood,  has  been 
levelled  with  the  ground. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  instruc- 
tions, and  was  himself  wishful,  to 
treat  the  Ashantees  and  their 
barbarian  king  with  all  the  for- 
bearance which  the  fulfilment  of 
the  main  purpose  of  the  expedition 
would  allow.  Sufficient  proof 
having  been  given  ef  our  power  to 
inflict  chastisement  on  the  invaders 
of  our  territory,  and  of  our  ability 
to  reach  them  through  their 
impenetrable  fence  of  jungle,  it  was 
clearly  for  the  interests  of  both 
that  amicable  relations  should  be 
established  between  them  and  us. 
Sir  Garnet  made  every  possible 
effort  to  secure  this  desirable 
object;  and  it  now  appears  that 
King  Eoffee  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  signed  a  treaty  in  Goo- 
massie.  But,  perhaps  fortunately, 
he  was  too  much  alarmed  to  per- 


mit our  soldiers  and  marines  to 
get  near  him.  Judging  of  the  good 
faith  of  his  pursuers  by  his  own,  no 
assurance  of  his  personal  safety 
could  allay  his  suspioionB  of 
treachery*  There  was  tiierefore  no 
alternative  left  to  the  militftry. 
Neither  persuasion  nor  threats 
having  any  effeet  in  induoing  him 
to  treat  for  the  cessation  of  hoatili- 
ties,  ,there  remained  only  the 
destruction  of  the  town  of  Coo- 
massie  to  attain  the  end  sougihi  by 
the  war,  and  to  guard  efGeotaally 
against  its  recurrence.  General 
Wolseley,  believing  that  a  treaty, 
even  if  obtained,  would  be  valueless, 
determined,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  to  leave  such  a  mark  of  our  power 
to  punish  as  should  deter  from 
future  aggression  a  nation  whom 
treaties  do  not  bind."  The  task  of 
destruction  was  soon  done:  the 
huts  of  the  inhabitants  fed  a 
short-lived  blaze,  and  the  engineers 
made  speedy  work  of  the  royal 
palace,  in  courtesy  so  called,— an 
irregular  structure  filled  with  a 
curious  collection  of  odds  and  ends 
of  barbaric  and  civilised  art. 

The  return  to  the  coast  was 
conmienoed  while  the  ashes  of 
Coomassie  were  still  smouldering, 
tokens  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
rainy  season  having  already  made 
their  appearance  in  the  shape  of 
tornadoes,  with  their  usual  aooom- 
paniment  of  torrents  of  rain.  The 
Dah,  a  river  one  day's  march 
from  Coomassie,  was  reorossed 
with  some  httle  difficulty,  after 
which  the  troops  retired  by  easy 
stages  to  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Two 
days  after  the  departure  of  the 
troops  from  the  Ashantee  capital, 
Captain  Sartorius,  with  an  escort 
of  twenty  men,  detached  by  Cap* 
tain  Glover  from  the  force  under 
his  command,  found  it  a  soUtode. 
Captain  Glover  shortly  afterwards 
reached  Coomassie  at  the  head  of 
a  thousand  men;  and,  finding  the 
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plftoe  deakoyad  and  fonaken,  pro- 
ceeded irninoliMtod  to  the  Prah  by 
the  roate  pureaed  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley. 

The  object  of  thia  *'  UtUe  war  *' 
is   thorongjily  aooompliBhed :  the 
Aflhantee    power    will     probably 
nerez  again  be  what  it  has  been 
in  tho  paat.    A  wholesome  fear  of 
provoking  an  encounter  in  the  field 
with  the  Rngliflh  will   spread  far 
along  the  Gold  Coast  country,  and 
a  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
the  white  men  who  have  chastised 
the    dreaded   Ashantees   will    be 
ftwakened  in  many  tribes  in  the 
interior.    It  may  be  hoped  indeed 
that  political  combinations  will  be 
fimned,  which  will  bring  a  large 
portion  of  this  part  of  AMca  under 
the  more  direct  influence  of  civili- 
zation and  Christianity.    Whether 
an  entire  break-up  of  Uie  Ashantee 
kingdom  is  a  thing  to  be  desired, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  is 
questioned    by   some;     and    Sir 
Qamet    Wolseley    was    at    first 
anzioas  to  avoid  pushing  matters 
to  this  extremity.     But  such  an 
issue  could  occasion  regret  to  no 
one.    The  General  only  re-echoes 
the  words  of  the  traders  and  mis- 
skmanes  who  first  revealed    the 
honors  systematically  perpetrated, 
and  that  probably  for   ages  past, 
only  a  very  short  distance  beyond 
the  coast-line  of  Western  AMoa  : 
"Ho     more     utterly     atrocious 
Govenmient  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.     Their  capital 
wss  a  ebamel-house,  their  religion 
a  combination   of  treachery  and 
eraelty,  their  policy  the    natural 
oatoome  of  their  religion.'*    What- 
ever the    practical  effect  of   the 
barbarian's  promise  may  be,  it  is 
something  to  find  that  in  one   of 
the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  which 
the  King  was  at  length  induced  to 
Bgn,  he  formally  engages  "  to  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  check  the 
praetioe  of  human  saorifioe,  with  a 


view  to  hereafter  putting  an  end  to 
it  altogether,  as  the  practice  is 
repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all 
Christian  nations."* 

It  is  now  for  the  Government 
and  Parliament  of  this  country  to 
decide  what  is  to  be  our  future  policy 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.    An  extended 
English  Protectorate   over  a  con- 
federation of  fiiendly  native  tribes 
is  urged  by  some ;  an  entire  with- 
drawal of    Great    Britam   as   a 
holder  of  territory  in  the  district  is 
advisedby  others.  For  the  latter  it  is 
pleaded  that  the  climate  is  deadly 
to  Europeans,  the  commerce  not 
worth  consideration,  the  cost   of 
TWAiTitft.iTiing    our   prestige    greats 
whether   we   estimate   it  by    the 
sacrifice  of  white  men's   lives   or 
by  money.    The  million  of ' '  enter- 
prising"   Ashantees,    with    their 
maize     and     pine-apples,     their 
tobacco  and  dye-woods  and  palm- 
oil,  are  scarcely  worth  the  atten- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  merchant  or 
trader,  to  whom  markets  are  open- 
ing out  all  over  the  world;   and, 
in  £EMt,  it  may  be  acknowledged 
that  our  whole  trade  transactions 
on  the  coast,  from  Lagos  to  the 
Assinie  river,   would   not  be   the 
largest  account  in  the  books   of 
many  a  modem  commercial  house. 
But  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
great  nations  are  not  to  be  alto- 
gether measured  by  their  peouniary. 
interests.     To  leave  the   coast  of 
Upper  Guinea  after   a  European 
occupation  of  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  beginning  with  the  Portu- 
guese  settlement  at    Elmina    in 
1482,  would  be  to  leave  one  chance 
less   for   the  civilization,    to    say 
nothing  of  the   Christianizing,  of 
the  Afirican  Continent.     Now  that 
we  are  in  a  position  to  make  the 
white  man  a  greater  power  than 
heretofore  in  these  regions,  the  sur- 
render   of  the    advantage    could 
hardly  be  justifiable  in  a  professedly 
Christian    nation.      In   whatever 
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mode  the  gneatfam  of  a  prolonged 
or  extended  British  Froteotorate 
over  the  ooaet  tribes  may  be  deter- 
minedi  the  several  Missionazy 
Societies  concerned  will  see  their 
way,  we  trust,  to  increase  rather 
than  lessen  the  nnmber  of  Euro- 
pean agents  in  this  part  of  the 
mission-field, — a  field  on  which 
some  of  the  most  conspionoua 
trophies  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
in  recent  times  have  been  won. 

ATTAZMHENT  OF  HIS  HAJ0BIT7  BT 
THS  '*PBINOB  IMPEBIAL:*'  THE 
OELEBBATIOH  AT  CHISIiEHUBST. 

Who  in  March,  1871,  oonld  have 
tiionght  that  in  three  years  the 
birth-day  of  the  "  Prince  Imperial " 
would  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  any 
considerable  number  of  Frenchmen, 
— an  event  of  sufficient  importance 
to  give  a  turn,  though  momentary 
ftnd  slight,  to  French,  nay  to  Euro- 
pean, politics?  But  it  is  so.  As 
if  again  to  show  that  in  the  doings 
and  experience  of  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  "  nothing  is  so 
certain  as  the  unlikely,**  Chislehurst 
has  been  just  the  scene  of  a  demon- 
stration which,  until  very  lately, 
not  a  dozen  people  probably  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  look  upon 
as  possible,  at  least  for  a  generation 
longer.  By  the  Ordonnanee  de 
Famille  the  youth  who  received  his 
too  memorable  "baptism  of  fire** 
at  Saarbriick,  attained  his  majority 
on  the  sixteenth  of  March,  having 
completed  his  eighteenth  year. 
Several  thousands  of  French  men 
and  women,  of  all  classes,  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  and  from  all 
the  Departments  of  France,  braved 
the  terrors  of  La  Mcmehe  and 
repaired  to  the  little  Kentish  village, 
in  which  the  Empress  Eugenie 
and  her  son  still  reside,  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  occasion.  A 
gathering  of  ex-Senators,  Ambas- 
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sadors,  and  Ifinisters  of  the  late 
Empire,  among  whom  the  Doc  de 
Gramont  and  M.  Bouher  wem  con- 
spicuous, paid  their  req^ects  to  tfie 
young  Prince  on  his  first  appeaiance 
as  the  Head  of  his  "Imperial 
House."  It  is  certain  also  that  but 
for  a  prohibitory  eirtmlar  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  a  large  number  of 
Imperialisis  connected  with  the 
French  army  would  have  been 
present.  The  Due  de  Padoue,who 
addressed  the  Prince  both  in  the 
name  of  those  present,  and  of  the 
body  of  Frenchmen  whom  they 
represented,  indicated  in  such  sen* 
tences  as  these  the  feelingB  which 
had  drawn  theenthusiastio  assembly 
together : — 

"The  French  nation,  while 
confiding  in  the  loyalty  of  Mar- 
shal Mao  Mahon,  who  tempora- 
rily guards  its  interests,  is  disturbed 
as  to  its  fiiture,  and  sodal  aetivity 

suffers What  govemmont  will 

universal  suffrage  choose  inexer- 
dsingits  indisputable  sovereignty?  . 
France  is  democratic,  but  she  wishes 
for  order  and  authority;  the  republie 
has  never  been  for  her  otfa«  then 
an  intermission  or  a  transition;  it 
has  only  been  imposed  on  her  by 
terror,  a  triumphant  insurrection, 
or  a  crime  committed  under  the 
eyes  and  to  the  profit  of  the  enemy. 
The  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons  has 
been  diosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  represent  and 
guarantee  the  interests  and  rights 

of   our     modem    society. We 

are  numerous  around  you,  Mon- 
seigneur,  but  a  thousand  times 
more  numerous  are  those  who  are 
celebrating  the  16th  of  March,  by 
their  vows  and  their  prayers  on 
French  soiL  Wait  then  with  con- 
fidence: no  one  will  stop  the 
national  current;  Uve  throun^  the 
hours  of  exile  in  meditation  and 
labour,  surrounded  by  the  tender- 
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ii6«  of  a  iiio&ert  whose  eonnga 
and  patriotio  abnegation  have 
marked  for  her  a  noble  plaee  in 
higtory;  baft  be  ready  for  the  designs 
ofFrovidenee.*' 

To  the  Duke's  address  the  Prince 
returned  an  answer  which  completes 
the  new  Imperialist  manifesto. 
After  paying  a  brief  tribute,  becom- 
ing  at  least  from  the  lips  of  a  son, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Emperor, 
the  now  recognised  head  of  what  is 
suddenly  beoome  a  large  parfy  in 
France  spoke  in  its  behalf  as  follows : 

"  Your  presence  avomid  me  and 
the  nomeroosaddresseswhieh  reach 
me  attest  the  anxiety  of  Eraaoe 
respecting  her  fiitnre  destiny.  Order 
is  protected  by  the  sword  of  the 
Doke  of  Magenta,  my  father's 
oomrade  in  glory  and  misfbrtnne. 
His  loyalty  ia  a  sure  guarantee  ibr 
you  that  he  will  guard  the  trust  he 
has  received  against  surprise  from 
all  parties.  But  material  order  is 
not  security.  The  future  is  un- 
known; public  interests  are  alanned, 
and  party  passion  may  take  undue 
advantage  of  this  state  of  things. 
Hence  arises  the  feeling,  the  echo  of 
which  you  bear  to  me, — the  fseling 
which  draws  public  opinion  with 
irresistible  force  towards  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  nation  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  definitive  government. 
The  plebUeiie  is  salvation,  it  is  law, 
it  is  strength  restored  to  authority, 
and  a  long  era  of  security  re-opened 
for  the  country ;  it  is  a  great  na- 
tional party,  without  conquerors  or 
conquered,  rising  above  aU  parties 
to  recondle  them.  Will  France, 
freely  consulted,  look  towards  the 
son  of  Napoleon  III.?  This  thought 
renders  me  rather  distrustful  of  my 
sirength  than  proud.  The  Emperor 
tao^t  me  the  weight  of  sovereign 
authority,  even  for  virile  shoulders, 
and  how  necessary  fSor  the  accom- 


plishment of  so  lofty  a  mission  are 
faith  in  oneself  and  the  feeling  of 
dntyt  It  is  tills  faitii  which  will 
give  me  what  my  yontii  lacks. 
Bound  to  my  mother  by  the 
tenderestand  most  gratefrda£Eection, 
I  shall  work  unremittingly  to  anti- 
dpate  the  march  of  years— and 
when  the  hour  may  come,  if 
another  Government  should  receive 
the  suffrages  of  the  majority,  I  shall 
bow  with  respect  to  the  decision  of 
the  ceuntiy.  If  the  name  of  Napo« 
leon  comes  out  for  the  eifi^th  time 
from  the  voting  umsy  I  shall  be  ready 
to  accept  the  responinbility  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  national  vote.  Sueh 
are  my  ideas,  and  I  thank  you  for 
having  made  a  long  journey  to  hear 
the  expression  of  them.  Remember 
me  to  the  absent.  Bear  to  France 
the  wishes  of  one  of  her  children. 
My  courage  and  my  life  belong  to 
her.  May  God  watch  over  her,  and 
restore  her  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity!" 

These  words  will  be  '« winged,"-«- 
willbe  industriousty  ciroulated  and 
deeply  pondered  in  every  comer 
of  France;  and  their  utterance 
at  Chislehurst  may  hereafter  prove 
to  have  been  a  new  "point  of 
departure  *'  in  the  chequered  history 
of  that  country.  The  **  situation  " 
is  exactly  of  a  character  to  seize 
a  Frenchman's  heart— picturesque, 
dramatic,  historic;  and  ho  com- 
position could  in  a  few  sentences 
have  placed  its  salient  features  more 
clearly  and  effectively  before  the 
imagination.  Itisalawof  our  nature 
more  readily  to  forget  pain  than 
pleasure,  sorrow  than  joy ;  and  the 
French  people  would  offer  no 
exception  to  the  rule  were  they,  in 
tlieir  present  state  of  political  dis- 
traction, suddenly  to  lose  sight  of 
the  faults  of  the  Empire  in  a  hope 
inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
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comparative  seenrity  which  it  con- 
ferred on  society.  To  kindle  a 
general  desire  for  national  rest, 
tiie  indispensable  condition  of  a 
return  to  material  prosperity,  the 
programme  of  the  Imperialists  is 
skilfully  constmoted ;  and,  without 
mnch  thought  of  what  may  lie 
beyond,  France  may  even  yet  see 
fit  in  her  social  perplexities  to 
transfer  the  court  of  ''Napoleon 
IV." — as  the  briUiant  assemblage 
of  Princes,  ex-liinisters,  and  Pre- 
fects at  Camden  Honse  doubtless 
would  tenn  him— to  her  own  soil ; 
to  some  Fontainebleau,  not  dese- 
crated by  the  foot  of  the  spoiler, 
and  a  new  St.  Cloud. 

Tet  there  is  something  beyond, 
to  which  France  would  do  well 
to  look  long  and  carefully  before 
committing  herself  to  a  revival  of 
Imperialism,  though  it  were  the 
Imperial  system  moderated  in  its 
propensity  to  extravagance,  and 
constitutionally  controlled  in  its 
administration  and  policy.  If  this 
one  of  the  heirs  of  ''Napoleonic 
ideas  "  is  to  be  the  "  eldest  son  of 
the  Church"  as  his  father  was 
before  him;  if  Italy  is  to  be 
snubbedin  the  interests  of  the  Pope, 
who  chooses  to.lingerat  the  Vatican; 


if  France,  restored  to  her  usual 
place  among  the  great  powers,  is 
one  fine  day  gaily  to  take  up  the 
glove  in  championship  of  the 
Papacy,  it  were  betterfor  the  party  at 
Camden  House, — ^better  for  France 
herself,  for  Europe, — if  they  could 
be  content  quietly  to  figure  on  the 
painter's  canvas,  rather  than 
become  a  recognised  power  in  the 
State  which  they  aspire  to  represent 
and  govern.  The  times  are 
singularly,  not  to  say  invitingly, 
favourable  to  them:  the  ultimate 
realisation  of  their  hopes  probably 
turns  on  what  may  be  found  to  be 
their  real  policy—-avowed,atpresent, 
it  could  not  be — on  this  particular 
pomt.  Far  better  would  it  be, 
personally,  for  the  youth  in  whom 
the  hopes  of  thelmperiaHsts  are  now 
centered,  having  completed  his  pro- 
fessional studies  at  Woolwich,  to  live 
here  or  elsewhere  in  life-long  exile 
and  obscurity,  than,  following  his 
"  star  "  as  a  "  prince,"  to  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  France  as  pro- 
fessedly or  virtually  playing  a  chief 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  Papal  Bome.  France 
can  be  rich,  strong,  and  free— but 
will  she  pay  the  inexorable  price  f 
London :  March  19th,  1874. 


EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  REPORT,  1878-4.* 
The  Oonamittee  are  gratified  to     an  increase  of  ^16  8«.  9d. ;  subsorip- 


be  able  to  report  that  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  Chapel  Fund  steadily 
increases.  The  amount  received 
this  year  from  collections  and  sub- 
scriptions is  £8,620  Ss.  4i.,  or 
^6211  &8,  lOd,  more  than  the  amount 
received  last  year.  The  several 
sources  of  income  are  as  follows : — 
Subscriptions  byfHends,je5080«.8i., 


tions  from  2,876  Chapel  Trusts, 
£lfill  lU,  6d.,  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  Trusts  and 
j£59  12«.  in  contributions;  and 
Public  Collections,  ;£6,400  16f.  7i.« 
being  an  increase  of  £1B5  IZt.  Id, 

The  North  Wales  Committee  re- 
port that  their  income  from  Sub- 
scriptions    and    Collections    has 


•  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  Committee.  1878. 
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four,  Astiniated  to  provide  aooom- 
modaiion  for  twenty-four  thooMuid 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
hearers,  are  to  supersede  former 
erections  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  provided  twelve  thou- 
sand and  fifty-five  sittings ;  and  the 
remaining  seventy  to  accommodate 
twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  hearers,  are  to  be  in 
places  where  there  were  previously 
no  Wesleyan-Methodist  Chapels. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  Chapel  Enlarge- 
ments wiU,  it  is  estimated,  provide 
for  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one  additional  hearers. 
The  net  additional  accommodation 
proposed  is  therefore  thirty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  sittings,  being  foxurteen  per 
cent.,  or  about  one  in  seven,  of  the 
average  annual  increase  of  the 
population  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales. 

Six  of  the  proposed  new  Schools 
will  be  used  for  day- schools. 

The  following  temporary  new 
debts  have  been  sanctioned :— On 
the  Chapels,  jB84,880,  being  about 
sixteen  and  one-third  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  outlay;  on  the  Ministers* 
Houses,  ^£8,555,  being  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  outlay,  provision 
being  made  that  this  debt  shall  be 
covered  by  adequate  rentals  until 
it  be  extinguished ;  on  the  Schools, 
no  debt ;  on  the  Enlargements  and 
Alterations,  ^7,844,  being  a  little 
less  than  seventeen  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay;  on  the  Organs,  no  debt; 
and  on  the  Modifications,  ^8,107  of 
additional  debt,  making  the  entire 
debt  on  the  oases  modified  Je28,974, 
or  twenty-one  and  one-eighth  per 
cent,  of  the  total  outlay.  Including 
all  the  cases,  the  temporary  debt 
sanctioned  is  ^£49,886,  being  about 
fifteen  and  three-fifths  per  cent,  of 
the  total  outlay. 

The  difference  between  the  total 
estimated  outlay  of  jedl6,612  and 


amounted  to  ^6590  5«.  lOd.,  being 
an  increase  on  the  year  of  £27 
19«.  4d. 

In  the  building  department  dur- 
ing the  year  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  cases  havebeen  sanctioned 
by  the  Committee,  namely, — one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  Chapels,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £212,448; 
fourteen  Minister8*HouseB,£10,155 ; 
twenty-six  Schools,  £18,866;  eighty- 
six  Enlargements  and  Alterations, 
£46,271 ;  seventy-four  Modifications 
of  cases  previously  sanctioned,  at 
an  estimated  additionml  outlay  of 
£28,880;  twenty-eight  Organs,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £6,042 :  total, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-two  cases, 
at  an  outlay  of  £816,612. 

Compared  with  last  year,  these 
figures  show  an  increase  of  nine 
Chapels,  and  of  £20,608  in  proposed 
outlay ;  a  decrease  of  nine  Ministers' 
Houses,  and  of  £8,960  in  proposed 
ontky;  a  decrease  of  nineteen 
Schools,  and  of  £8,940  in  proposed 
outlay ;  a  decrease  of  one  Enlarge- 
ment, but  an  increase  of  £1,470  in 
proposed  outlay;  an  increase  of  two 
Modifications,  and  of  £2,615  in  pro- 
posed additional  outlay;  and  a  de- 
crease of  BIX  Organs,  and  of  £1,786 
in  proposed  outlay.  School-rooms 
when  built  in  connection  with  new 
Chapels,  and  forming  part  of  the 
same  Trost-property,  are  not  sepa- 
rately reckoned,  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  school  upon  land  belonging 
to  a  Chapel  Trust,  when  the  whole 
ouUay  cannot  be  raised  in  twelve 
months,  is  treated  as  a  case  of 
Chapel  Enlargement.  Upon  the 
whole  there  is  a  decrease  of  twenty- 
four  eases,  arising  from  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  Ministers'  Houses, 
School8,and  Organs,  but  an  increase 
of  £10,057  in  proposed  outlay,  being 
the  largest  outlay  sanctioned  by  the 
Committee  in  any  one  year. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  proposed  new  Chapels,  sixty- 
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<he  debt  aUowed  of  je49,886  is 
^6267,226.  Dedncting  the  farther 
Bom  of  ^4,085,  expected  as  the 
SDxphis  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
old  Tmst-property  to  be  enperseded 
by  new  Erections,  and  jB17,716  for 
Grants  promised  from  Connezional 
Funds,  and  from  the  Burton  Fmid, 
the  sum  remaining  is  ^6245,476, 
which  represents  the  amount  of 
Tolmitary  contribntions  expected  in 
order  to  ftilfil  the  terms  agreed  npon 
with  the  Committee. 

Toward  meetmg  the  cost  of  new 
Chapels  sanctioned  during  the  year, 
and  of  some  cases  previonsly  sane* 
tioned  but  not  completed,  the  Com- 
mittee have  promised  ^68,760  in 
Grants,  and  £lfi05  in  Loans,  on 
condition  that  at  least  three-fomrths 
of  the  outlay  be,  in  each  case, 
raised  from  other  sources,  and  that 
the  remaining  debt  be  paid  off 
within  a  definite  period  of  time. 
Aid  has  been  promised  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  new  Chapels, 
including  forty-one  Modifications  of 
oases  previously  sanctioned.  The 
increase  on  the  year  is  deven  cases, 
£940  in  Grants,  and  ^£8,505  in 
Loans.  The  Committee  have  in 
several  cases  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  aid  offered,  in  anticipation 
of  the  payment  at  an  early  date  of 
the  seasonable  Legacy  of  £20,000 
bequeathed  by  their  late  treasurer, 
Mr.  John  Femley.  This  expected 
augmentation  of  their  Erections' 
Loan  Fund  will  not  only  enable 
the  Committee  to  offer  Loans  of  a 
larger  proportion  than  heretofore 
to  the  trustees  of  new  chapels,  but 
also,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  to 
increase  their  Grants,  as  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  surplus  annual 
income  may  in  future  be  appropri- 
ated to  Gnmts  in  aid  of  new  Erec- 
tions. The  Committee,  however, 
feel  that  these  increased  resources 
will  still  be  inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  Connexion. 


They  would  rejoice  in  ike  perma- 
nent increase  of  their  Loan  Erec- 
tions* Fund  and  of  their  annual 
income,  to  such  an  extent  as  wonld 
enable  them  to  provide  that  no 
sanctioned  debt  should  remain  on  a 
new  Chapel  Erection,  except  what 
would  be  covered  by  a  loan  from  a 
Connexional  Committee. 

Grants  amounting  in  all  to 
£1,550  have  also  been  offered  to 
six  cases  of  new  Chapel  and  School 
Erections  in  Cumberland  and  Scot- 
land, to  be  paid  out  of  the  bequest 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Joshua  Burton, 
making  a  total  during  the  last  three 
years  of  £5,015.  Other  Grants  have 
been  provisionally  offered,includ]ng 
£1,500  to  a  new  Chapel  at  THiite- 
haven  under  very  special  dreum- 
stacces,  and  on  condition  that  a 
certain  amount  be  expended  and 
no  debt  remain. 

The  Committee  have  during  the 
year  sanctioned  thirty-eight  Sales 
of  Trust-property— namely ,  twenty- 
eight  Chapels,  two  Schools,  fbnr 
Ministers'  Houses,  two  Cottages, 
and  two  plots  of  Land.  In  the 
case  of  two  small  Chapels  the  cause 
has  failed.  The  Schools,  twenty- 
six  of  the  Chapels,  and  three  of  the 
Ministers*  Houses  are  to  be  super- 
seded by  more  commodious  Erec- 
tions. In  the  other  cases,  the  sale 
of  the  properties  is  considered  to  he 
of  advantage  to  the  Trusts.  Any  sur- 
plus proceeds  which  may  arise  from 
these  sales  are  to  be  appropriated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  respective  Trust  Deeds. 

The  returns  made  through  the 
May  District  Meetings  show  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  completed 
cases,  being  one  less  than  last  year. 
In  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  of 
these  the  trustees  have  fulfilled 
conditions ;  in  fifty-six  the  debt  is 
larger  than  the  amount  sanctioned; 
and  twenty-four  have  been  under- 
taken without  Connexional  sanction. 
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9he  one  hundred  and  eigbty- 
nine  oaaes  of  oonditions  fulfilled 
inefaide  eighty-four  Chapels,  fifteen 
ICmisters'HonBes,  nineteen  Sehools, 
forty-one  Enlargements  and  Alter- 
ations, and  thirty  Organs.  The 
enUre  outlay  is  reported  as  follows : 
•-Chapels,  ^124,714;  Ministers' 
Hooses,  £11,589 ;  Schools,  ^618,850; 
Enlargements  and  Alterations, 
Jg28,084;  Organs,  48,488:  Total, 
jei86,070,--being  jB24,474  above 
the  aaurant  retnmed  last  year,  and 
the  largest  som  ever  reported  on 
this  elass  of  cas^u  On  the  eighty- 
four  Chapels  the  temporary  debt 
is  i615,024,  inelading  Loans  by 
Connexional  Committees,  or  a 
little  more  than  twehre  per  cent,  of 
tile  outlay.  The  anticipated  in- 
eome  is  d08,826  17«.,  behig  three 
and  two-thhrds  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  and  twenty-fiye  and  three- 
ei^ths  per  cent,  on  the  debt.  This 
approximate  estimate  is  less  favour- 
•ble  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  On  the  fifteen  Ministers' 
Houses  debts  remain  amounting  to 
X5,969,  to  be  covered  by  adequate 
rentals.  On  the  nineteen  School- 
rooms there  is  no  debt.  On  the 
Bnlargements  and  Alterations  the 
debt  is  ^£8,848,  or  sixteen  and  one 
quarter  per  cent,  of  the  outlay. 
The  estimated  additional  income 
18  4429  7«.  64.,  or  about  one  and 
five-sixths  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
and  eleven  and  one-seventh  per 
cent  on  the  debt.*  On  the  thirty 
Organs  there  is  no  debt. 

The  Committee  regret  to  note  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  debt  is  larger  than  the 
Amount  agreed  upon.  On  the  fifty- 
six  cases  of  this  class  the  outlay 
has  been  je58,871.  Debts  amount- 
ing to  J9,019  were  sanctioned,  but 
the  actual  debts  reported  are 
i^,091,  being  an  excess  of  jeil,072. 
These  debts  are  thirty-seven  and 
fite-eighths  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
while  the  expected  income  is  only 


Jl,881 11«.,  which  is  not  quite  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
and  only  six  and  five-eighths  per 
cent,  on  the  remaining  debt.  None 
of  these  cases  can  receive  aid  firom 
the  Chapel  Fund  until  the  condi* 
tions  of  Erection  have  been  fcdfilled. 

Of  the  twenty-four  cases  under- 
taken without  Connexional  sanction, 
being  four  more  than  last  year, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  some 
were  begun  in  ignorance  of  the 
rules  of  the  Connexion;  but  the 
promoters  of  others  are  without 
even  this  excuse.  The  outlay  upon 
the  whole  has  been  jB11,041,  and 
the  debt  is  JB5,689,  which  is  fifty- 
one  per  cent,  of  the  outlay.  The 
estimated  income,  so  far  as  stated, 
is  ^71 15«.,  which  is  less  than  five- 
eighths  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and 
not  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the 
remaining  debt.  The  Committee 
refer  these  oases  to  the  Conference. 
The  persons  who  are  responsible 
I6r  the  debts  incurred  with  respect 
to  them  have  no  daim  for  relief  on 
the  Chapel  Fund.  As  there  is  a 
Chapel  Sub-Committee  in  each 
District  which  may  be  convened  at 
any  time  to  consider  cases  of 
urgency,  such  violations  of  rule  are 
inexcusable. 

The  Committee  have  aided  in  the 
erection  of  seventy-two  Chapels  by 
je8,470  in  Grants,  and  by  £2,765  in 
Loans.  The  List  shows  that,  in- 
cluding the  Committee's  Loans,  the 
total  temporary  liability  remaining 
on  the  Chapel  Trusts  thus  aided  is 
only  jS18,787,  or  fifteen  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  a  fact 
which  strikingly  illustrates  tiie  value 
of  the  Erections'  Fund,  and  presents 
a  weighty  reason  for  increasing  its 
resources. 

The  entire  cost  of  all  the  com- 
pleted Erections  and  Enlargements, 
regular  and  irregular,  has  been 
^£250,482.  The  total  debt  is  ^50,596, 
bemg  twenty  and  two-fifths  of  the 
total  outlay,  or  two  per  cent,  more 
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than  last  year,  but  it  does  notexoeed 
the  average  of  many  preyions  years. 

The  following  grants  in  aid  have 
been  paid  to  Trostees  from  yarions 
Funds : — ^By  the  Chapel  Oommittee, 
£8,470;  Trnstees  of  the  Barton 
Fund,  JB600;  Watering  Places* 
Committee,  £226 ;  Metropolitan 
Chapel  Building  Committee,je4,d00; 
North  Wales  Committee,  £610; 
Education  Committee,  £B5A ;  Gov- 
ernment Education  Department, 
£1,495;  Total,  £12,054. 

After  deducting  these  Grants 
and  the  debts  returned  (which  in- 
clude Loans  of  £2,765  from  the 
Chapel  Committee,  £1,500  from 
the  Metropolitan  Committee,  and 
£2,150  from  the  North  Wales  Com- 
mittee), and  after  allowing  £2,578, 
the  surplus  proceeds  arising  from 
the  sale  of  old  property,  there 
remains  a  sum  of  £185,254  as  the 
amount  of  local  voluntary  contri- 
butions. This  sum  is  £18,789  above 
that  reported  last  year,  and  is  the 


largest  amount  raised  for  similar 
objects  in  any  year  except  in  1867. 
The  Conomittee  devoutly  thank  God 
for  this  evidence  of  the  continued 
liberality  of  His  people. 

For  the  relief  of  Chi^l  Trusts, 
in  the  reduction  or  extinction  of 
Debts,  Grants  amounting  to  £2,500 
have  been  paid  by  the  Committee. 
The^list  contains  thirty-nine  eases 
(sixty-one  Chapels). 

Fromforty-seven  of  these  Gbapeb 
the  entire  debt  has  been  removed ; 
in  several  of  the  other  cases  no 
liability  remains  except  a  Lioan  by 
the  Committee.  The  amount  paid 
in  Grants  for  relief  has  been  £864, 
and  the  entire  amount  of  debt  dis- 
charged with  the  aid  of  Grants  has 
been  £2,069,  more  than  the  sums 
reported  last  year.  The  Committee 
eamestiy  hope  that  the  Income  of 
these  Trusts  may  be  sustained,  and 
the  surplus  applied  to  the  support 
and  extension  of  the  work  of  God. 


POETRY. 


WAITING. 
"  Mine  hotu  is  not  yet  oome." — John  ii.  4. 


Jkbus'  hour  is  not  yet  come ; 

Let  this  word  thine  answer  be, 
Pilgrim,  asking  for  thine  home, 

Longing  to  be  blest  and  free ; 
Yet  a  season  tany  on, 
Nobly  borne  is  nobly  done. 

While  oppressing  cares  and  fears 
Might  and  day  no  respite  leave, 

Still  prolonged  through  many  years,— 
None  to  help  thee  or  relieve,— - 

Hold  the  word  of  promise  fast, 

Till  deliTeranee  comes  at  last. 

Eveiy  oreatnre-hope  and  trust, 
Eyexy  earthly  prop  or  stay, 

May  be  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
May  haye  failed  or  passed  away ; 

Then,  when  darkest  falls  the  night, 

Jesus  comes— and  all  is  light. 


Tea,  theJFempted  One  draws  nigh 
^fothe  breaking,  bursting  heart ; 

For,  with  tender  sympathy. 
He  has  seen  and  felt  its  smart : 

Through  its  hours  of  darkest  ill 

He  is  waiting,  watching  still. 

Dost  thon  ask,  Wtien  comes  His  bonr  ? 

Then,  when  it  shall  aid  thee  bert ; 
Trust  His  faithfulness  and  power, 

Trust  in  Him  and  cahnly  rest : 
Suffer  on,  and  hope,  and  wait, 
Jesus  neyer  comes  too  late. 

Blessed  day,  which  hastens  fast, 
End  of  oonfliot  and  of  sin ; 

Death  itself  ahaU  die  at  Uwt, 
HeaTen*B  eternal  joys  begin : 

Then  eternity  shall  prove 

God  is  Light  and  God  is  Lots. 


— "  Land  of  Luther. "--TranslaUd/r<m  tke  German. 
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1.  AsHAKTZE. — Extracts  from  a  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Hardy,  Prah-sUy 
Wtit  Coast  Africa,  Januaiy  11th,  1874. 
—Deab  SiB,--Iamveiy  happy  to infonn 
yoQ  that  I  xeoeiyed  the  iraots  imme- 
dittely  on  embarhing  on  board   the 
"Himalaya"  troop-ship,  and  retumyou 
my  Binoere  thanks  for  them.    I  now 
vish  to  refer  to  our  Yoyage  and  cam- 
paign. After  we  passed  Madeira,  where 
we  first  pnt  in  for  coals,  thd  men 
Nemed  to  have  nothing  to  do ;  their 
few  English  and  Irish  newspapers  had 
been  read  and  re-read  until  all  were  in 
■bredi.    They  now  began  to  lie  about 
upon  the  upper  deck,  as  it  was  getting 
wumer ;  and  we  took  advantage  of  this. 
No  sooner  had  we  drawn  two  or  three 
tiaets  from  the  bundle  than  we  had 
forty  or  fifty  soldiers  around  us  for  one 
to  raad;  imd  I  belieye  that  God  made 
an  impression  on  many  of  our  comrades, 
for  some  soon  came  to  inquire  about 
the  way  of  salyation.    We  have  great 
reason  to  praise  God   for  His  love 
towards  us,  three  having  been  added 
to  the  fold  since  we  first  commenced 
OM  jonmey ;  and  we  bless  the  Lord  that 
His  Spirit  is  working  mightily  with  a 
great  number  in  our  regiment.    We 
IttTe  seen   the   droppiDgs,  and  are 
•nxioas^y  waiting  for  the  shower.    I 
knowlneed  not  desire  you  to  remember 
me  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  dass  and 
prayer-meeting,  for  lam  conscious  that 
you  think  of    us  there.    We  do  not 
fwget  you  here.    We  cannot  but  re- 
member when  we  j<^ed  your  class  in 
theoldhut  at  Alderahot,  where  we  first 
g»ve  our  hearts  to  the  Saviour.    At 
the  station  we  are  now  at,  we  have 
faUen  in  with  several  Wesleyan  natives 
fzomCape  Coast  andElmina;  they  speak 
vexy  good  English,  and  can  sing  very 
well ;  in  faet,  two  or  three  of  them  are 
local  preachers  and  ohus-leaders,  and 
they  are  eM    we   met  with  them, 
^e  have  had  two  or  three  meetings  to- 
eether,  just  on  the  borders  of  the  camp. 
I^hesebretiiren  are  employed  as  carriers 
lor  our  left  wing;  the  interpreter  for 
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our  left  wing  is  also  a  local  preacher, 
as  are  also  a  few  of  the  West  Indian 
regiment  that  is  here.  Ihave  this  day 
given  away  my  last  tracts;  some  to  my 
own  regiment,  and  some  to  the  native 
local  preachers,  to  give  to  their  men. 
I  pray  that  God  may  grant  us  the  de- 
sire of  our  hearts,  and  make  us  useful 
to  the  poor  heathen. 

J.  L.  and  E.  B. 

2.  Capje  Coast.— February  6th,1874. 
'-From  the  Rev,  John  Laoerac*.— The 
soldiers  generally  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  kindness  of  our  Army  Com- 
mittee in  sending  a  chaplain  to  work 
among  them.  The  Wesleyans  espe- 
cially have  expressed  their  obligations 
to  the  Committee,  and  to  me,  while 
the  men  of  other  denominations  regard 
the  appointment  as  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  the  care  of  the  Wesleyan-Meth- 
odists  for  soldiers ;  and  this  conviction 
is  heightened  by  the  fact,  well-known 
here,  that  I  am  not  paid  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  am  main- 
tained by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  Wesleyans,  through  our  Army 
Committee.  I  have  access  to  both 
officers  and  men,  and  find  many  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  to  them  on 
spiritual  things,— in  some  cases  with 
good  results.  I  am  happy  in  my  work, 
and  am  glad  that  I  accepted  this 
appointment.  In  the  midst  of  sick- 
ness, I  am  welL 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to 
Mr.  Laverack  are  deeply  interestiog,  and 
indicate  the  spirit  of  our  men.  Banaeo, 
January  Uth. — "  I  hope  you  will  soon 
join  us.  The  'harvest'  here  is  ripe, 
'but  the  labourers  are  few.'  We  have 
Christian  brethren,  of  the  Cape  Coast 
volunteers,  with  us.  We  hold  meetings 
in  the  camp  in  the  evenings,  and  with 
much  profit  I  have  distributed  all  my 
tracts ;  they  have  been  useful  in  my 
regiment.  We  have  had  two  conver- 
sions since  we  left  the  coast.  Thank 
God  for  His  love  to  us."— P.  R. 

"  We  are  very  happy  in  Jesus,  and 
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all  the  GhxiBtian  brethren  are  enjoying 
exoellent  health.  I  never  fonnd  the 
Sayionr  so  preeionB  aa  at  thiB  time. 
Bemember  our  wives  and  families  at 
home  in  yonr  prayen."— X.,  B,  En- 
gineers. 

"  It  did  my  heart  good  to  meet  with 
some  of  the  native  Christians;  Their 
sinoerity  was  evident*" 

Qidsa,  Jannaiy  28th,  1874.—"  I  was 
veiy  happy  that  a  Wesleyan  minister 
had  midertaken  to  come  with  ns  to  the 
Geld  Ck>ast.  I  am  soiry  that  yonr 
reqaest  to  come  up  the  coontiy  has  not 
been  granted,  bat  I  hope  that  yonr 
labours  will  be  greatly  blessed  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Should  we  fall  in  battle, 
may  the  Lord  have  meroy  on  ns,  and 
bless  yon  for  your  kindness  to  ns 
soldiers  1  We  hope,  should  we  fall, 
you  will  let  them  know  at  home  that 
we  fought  and  died,  with  Ood*s  help, 
as  Christian  soldiers."— J.  8. 

8.  Malta.— -F!romfA«i2^.B.  Broadm 
Z«y.— February  13th,  1874.— I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  good  work  here 
continues.  Our  congregations  were 
never  so  large  as  they  are  now,  nor  is 
there  a  week  in  which  persons  do  not 
join  our  Church,  most  of  whom  stand 
well.  Some  are  fine  fellows,  and  give 
promise  of  great  usefulness.    We  are 


considering  how  we  can  beat  employ 
them,  and  what  additional  services  it 
may  be  possible  and  prudent  to  com- 
mence for  their  benefit.  The  classes 
and  prayer-meetings  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  held  eveiy  night,  are  largely 
attended,  and  are  most  interesting  and 
profitable. 

The  "  Flying  Squadron  "  is  here  at 
present,  and  in  consequence  the  room 
in  the  Boyal  Dockyard,  in  which  our 
Maval  Parade  service  is  held,  and 
which  will  hold  about  two  hundred 
persons,  is  crowded  to  overflowing ;  so 
that  the  number  of  declared  Wealeyaiu 
in  this  fleet  is  double  the  number 
stated,  or  about  four  hundred.  There 
are,  among  them,  some  earnest  Chris- 
tians, whose  influence  is  widely  felt. 
The  Commander  of  one  of  the  ships 
of  war  mentioned  to  me  one  of  his 
seamen,  a  Wesleyan,  and  gave  valuable 
testimony  to  his  consistent  religious 
character;  and  an  officer  of  another 
ship  told  me  that  one  of  his  petty 
officers  was  a  most  worthy  man  and  a 
capital  preacher.  We  have  enjoyed 
the  visit  of  the  squadron  here,  and  this 
has  been  reciprocated  by  our  men. 
Our  own  fleet  is  still  on  the  Coast  of 
Spain,  and  we  do  not  see  any  prospect 
of  its  return  to  this  port. 


HOME-mSSIONAET  COEKESPONDENCE. 


1.  SPITALFIBLns,      GloBB     BOAD.— 

Prmn  the  Rev,  Robert  CulUy, — Januaiy 
29th,  1874.— At  Qlohe  Road  our  con- 
gregations are  uniformly  good,  and 
but  for  the  inconvenience  of  our 
chapel,  the  work  would  be  of  a  far  more 
aggressive  nature.  On  Sunday  evenings 
we  are  crowded  to  excess ;  and  we  can- 
not therefore  accommodate  strangers 
as  we  desire  to  do.  Our  Sunday- 
school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It 
now  numbers  more  than  four  hundred 
scholars.  We  need  for  tehool  purpoBet 
alone  a  building  as  large  as  the  chapel. 
If,  however,  a  large  edifioe  is  soon  to 


be  erected  in  the  Mile  End  Bead,  it 
will  be  unwise  to  extend  our  present 
premises  in  Globe  Boad.  But  for  the 
projected  building  in  connection  witii 
the  Mile  End  mission,  we  should  have 
set  about  enlargement  ourselves^  The 
place  is  too  strait  for  us,  and  our  work 
suffers  in  consequence. 

Two  years  ago  we  opened  a  Mission- 
hall  in  Whitechapel.  This  hall  is 
situate  in  Thomas's  Passage,  Korth 
Street,  midway  between  Whitechapel 
Boad  and  Bethnal  Green.  There  are 
large  spaces  in  this  neighbourhood 
without  any  place  of  worship.   One  of 
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tibe  sireek  adjoining  the  plaoe  we 
ooeapy  ib  oi  mieh  a  oharaoter  that  no 
pcdieeman  likei  to  enter  it  alone.  The 
people  tell  na  that  although  they  send 
their  children  to  onr  aehool  there,  it 
is  of  no  uae  for  them  aa  parenta  to 
attend,  beeanae  they  cannot  get  an 
konett  living/  They  say  that  they 
liTeaatheyeanl 

The  room  ve  ooeapy  will  seat  two 
himdredperaona,  and  we  are  vigoronaly 
woildng,  during  theae  winter  months, 
a  '*  JaTMiile  IGsaion."    Bneh  jayenile 
heatheniam  I  never  witnessed  before. 
We  hare  in  regular  attendance  on  the 
Sonday  afternoon  one  hnndred  and 
thirty  or  one  hnndred  and  forty  yonng 
people  and  children.     On    Tuesday 
evenings  we  have  a  school  for  religions 
instmetionf   and   we   get  the   room 
almost  filled*    My  great  difficulty  is 
to  find  anitable  persons  to  assist  in 
this  work.      Many  volunteer  their 
iervices,  hut  one  night's  experience 
generally   suffices  to    eihauat  their 
seal.    The  children  and  young  people 
ooOeeted  are  from  five  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.    This  is  the  most  needy  spot 
that  I  have  yet  set  foot  upon  during 
ay  two  and  a  half  years'  connection 
with  this  Cixeuit.    Through  the  aid 
of  the   Metropolitan  Methodist  Lay 
ICssion  Committee,  the  rent  of  our 
mom  ia  provided,  namely,  £20  per 
autom,  but  all  the  other  expenses  I 
have  to  beg  from  friends  in  the  Circuit. 
Throughout  last  summer  I  preached 
hi  the  open  air,  every  week,  in  the 
immediate     vicinity     of     Thomas's 
Passage.     Theae  services  were  eon- 
thned  late  into  the  autumn,  and  large 
nmnbers  of  eoatermongers  and  others 
heiid  the  Word.    Tracts  and  leaflets 
were  distributed  by  hundreds  at  these 
meetings.    Sometimes  our  devotions 
were  disturbed  by  boys  and  drunken 
people,  but  good  temper  and  tact  gene- 
rally rendered  ns  oonguerors.    As  the 
raaolt  of  the  work  in  this  place,  several 
yooag  men  and  yonng  women  now 
regnlarly  attend  our  chapel  at  Spital- 
ftelda,  and  three  or  four  have  joined 
the  dimehi     The  influence  of  our 
labcmn  in  thia  deatitate  looaUty  is 
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being  felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
many  of  the  people  now  treat  us  with 
civility.  Some  time  ago,  I  was  pelted 
with  stones  as  I  left  the  Mission-hal], 
and  some  of  our  young  men  have  been 
bespattered  with  mud ;  but  we  are 
confident  that  God  is  with  us,  and  that 
the  seed  sown,  even  in  suc^  a  soil, 
will  eventually  spring  up,  and  bear 
fmit. 

2.  ChAipmM,—FromtheRev,  Williani 
J.  ITeatonJ— December  8rd,  1873,— 
Three  months  ago  Divine  service  at 
this  Mission-station  was  conducted  in 
a  room,  holding  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  in  which  we  had 
a  fair  oongregation.  At  the  end 
of  September  our  School-room  was 
opened,  since  which  time  the  attend- 
ance has  rapidly  increased.  This  room 
is  well  adapted  to  our  services,  and  is 
almost  filled  on  Sundays;  and  the 
people  are  nearly  all  present  at  the 
commencement  of  worship.  The  week- 
night  services  are  greatly  improved. 
We  have  three  classes  of  Churoh- 
mepibers,  and  a  foTurth  is  about  to  be 
begun.  During  the  qoarter  we  have 
received  twelve  new  members;  so  that 
there  are  now  forty- two  at  Claphantt 
and  eighteen  at  Wandsworth  Road, 
Our  Sunday-school,  containing  some 
of  the  poorest  children  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, prospers,  and  a  work  of 
grace  has  been  witnessed  in  some  of 
the  older  scholars.  My  class  for 
children,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  is 
well  attended.  At  Wandsworth  Road 
a  new  daas  has  been  formed;  the 
Sunday-school  is  efficiently  worked, 
and  contains  many  children. 

[During  the  quarter  the  building  of 
a  large  chapel  at  Clapham  haa  been 
commenced.— C.  P.] 

3.  Hampstsad.— JFVofnt^Btfv.cTafntfa 
Mayer.—December  Slst,  1873.— In 
this  interesting  and  historical  neigh- 
bourhood, there  are  resident  many  old 
families,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have 
long  been  settled  at  other  places  of 
worship.  This  renders  our  work  not 
so  easy  as  in  new  loealitiee.     The 
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popnlation  has  more  than  ayerage 
religloas  oyersight  by  godly  and  eran- 
gelioal  clergymen,  and  by  deroted  and 
earnest  Nonoonformist  ministers. 
Daring  the  term  of  my  whole  ministry 
I  have  not  known  any  place  iayoored 
with  better  spiritual  proyiaion.  The 
spirit  of  Christian  cathoUcity  is 
remarkable  here,  and  has  been  yery 
refreshing  to  me.  The  yarioos  minis- 
ters haye  giyen  me  an  affectionate 
welcome,  and  they  wish  me  success  in 
my  work. 

A  beautiful  chapel  has  been  erected. 
It  was  opened  for  Diyine  worship 
thirteen  months  ago.  The  few  friends 
on  the  spot  had  to  encounter  many 
obstacles;  but  they  perseyered,  and 
saw  the  new  building  dedicated  to 
God.  Much  prayer  was  offered  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Lobd  to  descend, 
and  the  answer  has  not  been  with- 
held. With  a  debt  of  £2,400  our 
resources  are  almost  all  drained  to  do 
what  is  needful  to  the  chapel,  and  to 
pay  the  interest  on  borrowed  money. 


At  our  first  anniyersaiy  this  month,  we 
made  an  effort  to  secure  the  raising  of 
MOO  by  April  next.  We  obtained  in 
cash  and  promises  £270,  and  I  haye 
no  doubt  we  shall  secure  the  remainder 
by  the  time  specified.  Though  there 
are  many  places  of  worship  near  us,  I 
cannot  but  belieye  that  Methodism  has 
a  work  to  do  in  a  population  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  souls,  increaaing  at 
the  rate  of  one  thousand  per  annum. 
This  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
conyiotion  of  our  faithful  friends;  and 
other  Churches  admit  this,  and  haye 
generously  and  publicly  expressed  it. 

During  the  quarter  we  haye  let  up- 
wards of  twenty  additional  sittings, 
and  added  Sixteen  Church-members  to 
our  number.  Some  haye  been  gathered 
from  the  world,  and  some  were 
formerly  members,  who  needed  a 
Methodist  home  in  Hampstead.  Our 
Babbath-school  is  yery  hopeful  and 
increasing.  We  are  enoonnged  in  oat 
work. 


GENERAL  EELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


tTho  extracts  \rhicli  appear  in  our  pages  nnder  the  head  of  "General  Beligioas  InteIli£«aieo," 
are  carefuUy  taken  from  the  most  trostworthy  soorccs  at  oar  command.  Wo  cannot  onderiake. 
however,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  In  all  eases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  guarantee,  in  cv«iy 
instance,  the  aoonraoy  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places ;  or  to  endeiee  all  the  vievt 
which,  on  particnlar  subjects  connected  with  eTangelical  entezprise,  agents  of  the  Tirioos  Betig*^* 
Societies  and  Committees  may  adianceO 


Thx  belations  of  the  Colomul 
Episcopal  GnuBcn  to  the  Mothsb 
Coumtby:  India. — An  important  con- 
ference of  the  Indian  Bishops  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  last  Noyember, 
at  Nagpore.  It  was  attended  by  the 
Metropolitan,  and  by  the  Bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  but  the  Bishop 
of  Colombo  was  absent  through  ill- 
health.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: — 

*•  That  it  is  desirable  that  scholar- 
ships or  fellowships  tenable  for  at  least 
two  years  be  founded  for  supporting 
at  one  of  the  English  Universities,  or 
some  high-olass  theological  college, 
European  or  Eurasian  candidates  from 


India  for  holy  orders  or  formissionixy 
work, 

**  That  the  attention  of  ihfi  authori- 
ties of  the  English  Uniyersities  be 
called  to  this  subject,  with  a  yiew 
to  the  founding  of  Missionaiy  Leoture- 
ships  or  other  agencies,  for  creating  an 
interest  in,  and  preparing  students  for, 
missionaiy  work. 

*'  That  small  scholarships  are  needed 
for  the  training  of  native  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  either  at  existing 
colleges,  or  under  experienoed  mission- 
aries, according  to  the  increasing 
local  needs  of  the  several  dioceses. 

"  That  a  fund  for  raising  the  pay  of 
masters  of  village  missionaiy  sehooU 
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woQld  tend  bolh  to  the  inerease  of 
their  number  and  to  their  greater 
effioiencj. 

"That  where  eohoola  are  nnmerouB, 
a  syBtem  of  inspection,  if  possible, 
by  oxganizing  masters,  is  yery  desir- 
aUe. 

"That  there  is  a  rery  great  need 
of  aecorate  translations  and  good 
original  works  for  the  native  Christian 
Choreh.  There  are  ample  means  for 
the  eirenlation  of  snoh  books.  Detailed 
partieolars  on  this  snbjeot  will  be  for- 
warded by  each  Bishop. 

"  That  a  pastoral  letter  be  addressed 
by  the  Indian  Bishops  to  the  members 
of  the  Chnreh  in  India,  urging  them  to 
aid  the  work  of  Missions. 

<*That  an  appeal  be  made  by  the 
Indian  Bishops  to  the  Conyoeations  of 
Canterbury  andTork,  to  axouse  and 
deepen  the  interest  of  the  English 
Chnroh  in  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
IndiA." 

On  the27th  their  lordshipsoonsidered 
a  eaae  and  opinion  which  had  been 
proeored  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Chrifltian  Knowledge  and  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  from 
Dr.  Deane,  Q.C.,  Sir  B.  Baggallay,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  with  regard  to  the 
extension  of  the  Indian  Episcopate. 
These  learned  persons  are  of  opinion 
(1)  that  the  Crown  might  lawfuDy 
authorise  the  consecration  at  home 
of  additional  Bishops  for  India  with- 
out aoy  new  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
think  (2)  that  probably  no  new  see 
eonld  be  created  in  that  way ;  but  that 
the  Bishops  so  consecrated  might  act 
as  snifragans  or  Episcopal  commis- 
saries  to  the  existing  Bishops.  (3) 
They  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Crown,  it 
woold  be  illegal  to  consecrate  such 
Bishops  at  home  or  in  India.  (4)  They 
think  that  an  English  or  Colonial 
Bishop  resigning  his  see  might  law- 
fully aet  as  suffragan  or  commissary 
hi  India.  (6)  They  do  not  think  that 
Boot^  or  American  Bishops  could 
so  act ;  as  to  Irish  '.Bishops  they  are 
doubtful.    (6)  They  thjnk  that  except 


as  commissaries,  Indian  Bishops  can- 
not act  in  each  other*8  dioceses.  (7) 
They  can  suggest  no  other  way  than 
is  explained  in  their  first  answer  for 
procuring  more  Bishops  for  India; 
and  (8)  they  think  it  doubtful  whether 
clergymen  ordained  by  Commissary 
Bishops  consecrated  in  that  manner 
could  hold  preferment  in  England. 
(9)  Marriages  solemnized  by  such 
clergymen  would  be  lawful  in  India, 
and  probably  in  England.  (10]  Such 
commissaries  might  perform  Episcopal 
functions  at  home.  Upon  the  general 
question  the  learned  gentlemen  say,— 

**  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
at  home  to  consecrate,  as  Missionary 
Bishops,  persons  not  named  in  any 
Boyal  License  or  Letters  Patent,  with 
the  intent  that  they  shall  exercise 
Episcopal  jurisdiction  and  functions, 
or  Episcopal  functions  only,  in  foreign 
parts. 

"Having  regard  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Lord  Bomilly,  in  Bishop 
of  Natal  V.  Gladstone  (3  1.,  B.  Eq.  1), 
that  the  leave  of  the  Crown  is  required 
for  Episcopal  consecrations  in  the 
Church  of  England,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  to  the  absence  of  any 
contrary  authority,  we  cannot  under- 
take to  say  that  Missionary  Bishops, 
consecrated  by  Colonial  Bishops  with- 
out such  leave,  would  be  entitled  in 
law  to  the  $tatu8  of  Bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  point  out  any  penalties 
that  would  be  incurred  by  the  Colonial 
Bishops  who  so  consecrate  them.'* 

Upon  this  their  lordships  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : — 

"  That— assuming  the  correctness 
of  the  legal  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Deane, 
Sir  B.  Baggallay,  and  Mr.  B.  Shaw, 
which,  however,  seems  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Bishop  MaoDougall 
was  consecrated  at  Calcutta  in  1855 
by  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Victoria,  after  full  consideration 
and  with  the  cognizance  of  Sir  Qcorge 
Orey,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary, — 
the  appointment  of  mere  Coadjutor- 
Bishops  ia  open  to  grave  objection ; 
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inftsmneh  afl— (a)  Snoh  Bishops  would 
be  withoat  that  freedom  and  iiide« 
pendenoe  of  position  whioh  is  essential 
to  the  dne  exercise  of  their  office  in  a 
sphere  of  peculiar  difficulty  demanding 
the  nnimpededezerciseofeyeiyfaonltj. 
(6)  Their  position  as  mere  curates, 
acting  in  entire  sabordination  to  the 
Bishop  whom  they  assist,  and  only  so 
long  as  he  pleases,  would  render  them 
in  public  estimation  an  inferior  class 
of  Bishops ;  whereas  the  work  of  Mis- 
sioos,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
is  proposed  that  they  should  be  created, 
should  be  treated  as  the  noblest  and 
most  honourable  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  (c)  They  would  almost 
necessarily  be  so  closely  connected 
with  the  respective  Societies  to  which 
they  had  previously  belonged,  that 
they  would  tend  to  separate  by  party 
distinctions  those  who  arenow cordially 
united  under  one  Bishop. 

"  That,  therefore,  instead  of  adopthig 
what  must  be  regarded  as  an  expedient 
of  doubtful  advantage,  and  which  may 
lead  to  some  evils,  ereiy  effort  should 
be  made  to  remove  all  restrictions 
upon  the  free  action  of  the  Bishops  of 
India,  and  to  obtain  an  enabling  Act 
of  Parliament,  which  would  empower 
them  to  re-arrange  their  existing 
dioceses,  to  constitute  fresh  dioceses, 
and  to  consecrate  additional  Bishops ; 
such  power  to  be  exercised  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  it  being  provided thatnoadditional 
charge  be  made  on  the  Indian  revenues 
for  additional  bishoprics. 

"That  if  the  settlement  of  the 
questions  above  referred  to  be  unduly 
delayed,  Coadjutor-Bishops  lor  the 
Southern  Indian  Missions  might  be 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  as  a  temporary  expedient; 
such  Bishops  to  take  the  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Metropolitan  of  India, 
and  their  spheres  of  Ubour  to  be  deter- 
mined  rather  by  considerations  of 
territory  than  of  relations  to  any 
Society. 

"That  such  Missionary  Bishops 
should  not  have  oversight  of  chaplains 
and  of  clergy  whose  main  work  is  the 


ministration  to  Europeans  and  Eura- 
sians, but  might  act  as  oommissaries 
to  the  Bishop  under  whom  such  deitsy 
are  placed,  if  requested  by  him  te  do  so. 

**  That  the  committee  of  the  Colonial 
Bishoprics*  Fund  be  invited  to  raise  a 
special  fund  for  additional  bishoprics 
in  India,  such  fund  to  be  used  either 
in  the  way  of  endowments,  or  of  annual 
grant,  as  in  each  case  should  seem 
expedient. 

"That  if  designed  to  superintend 
chaplains,  a  Bi&hop  should  have  an 
income  of  not  less  than  £1,250  a  year. 

"That  if  a  Bishop  be  consecrated 
for  purely  missionary  purposes,  the 
case  of  each  would  probably  have  to 
be  considered  separately  and  judged 
according  to  droumstances.  But  gene- 
rally it  might  be  laid  down  that  a 
Bishop  should  be  paid  double  what  he 
would  have  received  as  a  missioQaiy 
priest,— if  a  single  man,  double  the 
allowance  of  a  single  man;  ifamaxriad 
man,  double  the  allowance  of  a  manied 
man.*'  {Church  of  England  Ma^asiMe,) 

LOBD  EbUBT    on  THS  "BOICAXISIHO 

PLAouB."— A  oonfereneewas  held,Bame 
weeks  since,  at  Winohester  Hons^ 
St.  James*8  Square,  at  which  Bishop 
Browne  presided,  to  eonsider  the  best 
means  of  advancing  the  Cnistes' 
Augmentation  Fund.  Besides  the 
Bight  Bev.  Prelate,  in  the  chair,  there 
were  also  present  the  Earl  of  Bomney, 
Lord  Hatherl^,  Sir  T.  Watson,  Sir 
J.  £.  James,  Bishop  dani^toi^  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  several 
clergymen.  The  Bishop,  in  the  coarse 
of  his  speech,  referred,  as  a  great  and 
crying  evil,  to  the  way  in  which 
livings  were  now  sold  from  hand  to 
hand,  to  the  best  bidder,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  poor  curate  of  all  hopes  of 
patronage.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  deigy 
had  never  been  so  aealoos  and  pious 
since  the.Bef  ormation  as  th^  were  at 
present.  His  Lordship  read  a  letter 
from  Lord  Ebuxy,  of  which  the  f oUim- 
ing  is  a  copy  :— 

"Mt nsAB Lobs,— I begto  aekiv)w« 
ledge  the  zooeipt  .of  a  printed  form 
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from  yovr  Iiordahip,  Inviting  me  to 
Attend  a  meeting  at  Winohester  HonBe 
on  Friday  next,  to  oonBider  the 
present  oondition  of  oar  unbeneficed 
clergy,  and  the  beet  means  of  farther- 
ing the  efforts  of  the  Corates' 
Augmentation  Fond.  These  sabjeots 
ue  worthy  of  every  consideration ;  I 
therefore  the  more  regret  my  inability 
to  attend.  What  prevents  me  is  the 
•lazming  state  of  onr  Chuxch;  our 
ArehhishopB  have  informed  as  of  that 
vhieh  is  indeed  patent  to  every  one, 
that  there  exists  in  oar  Ohoroh  a 
psity,  neither  inconsiderable  in 
nombers,  nor  in  station  or  inflnenoe, 
whose  aim  it  is  to  destroy  the  Protest- 
ant charaeter  of  oar  National  Choroh. 

**  Thia  being  so,  I  deem  it  my  daty  to 
abstain  from  anything  that  may  appear 
to  give  ooontenanoe  to  snoh  a  state  of 
aflaufs,  and  I  most  do  so  nntil  the 
hieniehy  of  oar  Choreh  have  made  a 
strenooas,  nnited,  and  onfaltering 
attempt  to  pnt  an  end  to  the  Roman- 
ising plagae  with  which  oar  Choroh  is 
so  deeply  infected,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  almost  onoheoked  in 
many  high  places,  and  which  natarally, 
in  eonseqaence,  is  continually  on  the 
ineiease.  As  I  am  not  speaking  my 
own  lentiments  alone,  bnt  those  also 
of  many  others,  may  I  request  to  have 
this  letter  read  at  the  meeting  ?  Know- 
ing, as  I  trust  your  Lordship  does  from 
previous  communications,  the  sincere 
respect  which  I  entertain  for  you,  I 
verymueh  regret  being  compelled  to 
give  publicity  to  such  sentiments  on 
this  particular  occasion— a  meeting 
convened  by  yourself;  but  I  feel 
certain  that  your  Lordship  will  not 
only  forgive,  but  approve  of  perfectly 
plain  speaking  in  the  times  upon  which 
we  have  fallen. 

"I  remain,  etc., 

"  Ebubt. 

"  The  Bithop  of  Winekettery 

The  Bight  Bev.  Prelate  expressed 
his  dissent  from  the  opinions  in  this 
letter.  He  believed  that  the  extent  of 
those  Bomaniaing  tendencies  was  very 
ttoeh  exiggexated* 


CoNvocinoN :  a  call  yob  Betobm.— 
With  a  new  Parliament,  says  EvangeU 
ical  Christendom^  comes  a  new  Con- 
vocation in  each  of  the  two  province?. 
In  view  of  the  elections  for  the 
latter,  the  oonmiittee  of  the  newly- 
oonstituted  Evangelical  Union  for 
Church  Beform  issued  an  Address^ 
which  was  sent  to  the  clergy  in  every 
diocese  in  England  and  Wales,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  best 
qualified  and  competent  authorities, 
both  among  clergy  and  laity,  have  for 
some  time  pronounced  the  constitution 
of  Convocation  to  be  very  defective, 
and  adding:  "It  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  Church  of  England,  and 
it  is  not  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  times ;  and  recent  changes  in 
the  Legislature  have  shown  that  lay 
Churchmen  are  virtually  excluded 
from  the  councils  of  the  Church  as  a 
corporate  body.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on* 
reasonable  for  Churchmen  to  require 
that  Convooation  shall  be  so  organized, 
that  it  may  possess  their  confidence." 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
suggested  that  in  the  election  of 
proctors,  all  candidates  for  office 
should  berequestedto  give  Convocation 
reform  their  best  consideration,  and 
to  support  any  well-devised  measures 
by  which  it  might  be  obtained.  The 
Address  thus  widely  circulated  was 
signed  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Union, 
the  Bev.  Messrs.  W.  B.  Fremantle,  E. 
Garbett,  and  C.  F.  S.  Money. 

In  an  article  suggested  by  the  issue 
of  this  Circular,  the  Record  remarks : 
'*  We  have  had  a  vast  amount  of  right- 
eous indignation  expended  on  the 
wickedness  and  dishonesty  of  Bitual- 
ism.  There  have  been  delivered  many 
eloquent  dentmoiations.  Scathing  ex- 
posures of  its  pretensions  at  Catholicity 
and  the  unscriptural  character  of  its 
doctrines  have  been  published.  The 
necessity  for  some  decided  action  to 
check  the  spreading  poison  has  been 
widely  felt  and  frankly  acknowledged 
by  men  of  all  ranks,  from  Archbishops 
downward;  and  yet,  with  all  this, 
nothing  has  been  praoticaUy  done.  All 
men  have  called  for  deoiisive  action, 
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and  yet  no  dadaive  aotion  hM  followed. 
Even  the  Gonneil  of  the  Chuoh  Abso- 
oUtion— «  body  not  to  be  eharged  with 
want  of  promptitade  or  courage— have 
stood  paralyzed  for  the  moment,  pre- 
pared to  act,  and  yet  not  acting.  Can 
we  be  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  ap- 
parent paralysis  of  effort  arises  solely 
fxom  the  fact  that  there  is  no  ooorse 
of  immediate  action  practically  open  ? 
Men  are  burning  to  act,  but  they  know 
not  how.  Or  can  we  be  mistaken  in 
saying  that  this  absence  of  any  prompt 
and  direct  mode  of  suppressing  an  eyil* 
so  grave,  that  it.has  alike  evoked  the 
lamentation  of  bishops  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  laity,  points  to  something 
wrong  in  the  state  of  the  Church  her- 
self, and  to  the  existence  of  some 
unhealthy  hairier  that  needs  to  be 
removed?  The  conclusion  appears 
irresistible  that  aotion  must  beginjwith 
reform  in  the  system  of  the  Church, 
which  shall  restore  her  discipline,  and 
open  the  way  for  the  resolute  aotion  of 
the  great  body  of  the  laity. 
'  *  Wepresume  that  in  astrongoonviction 
of  this  necessity  the  Evangelical  Union 
for  Church  Befoim  has  taken  its  rise. 
It  has  not  been  formed  a  day  too  soon, 
and  now  that  it  is  formed,  it  cannot 
possibly  act  either  too  promptly  or  too 
resolutely. . . .  Whether  the  reform  of 
Convocation,  or  rather,  the  constitution 
of  a  new  representative  body,  in  lieu 
of  the  present  Convocation,  be  wise  or 
unwise,  cannot  possibly  be  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion.  It  may  be  said  that  men 
cannot  oo-operate  in  an  object  the 
attainment  of  which  would,  in  their 
opinion,  be  the  prelude  to  disestablish- 
ment  But  we  must  admit  that  the 

revival  of  Convocation  is  af act,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  With  whatever 
grounds  of  alarm  a  really  representa- 
tive Convocation  of  the  future  may  be 
surrounded,  they  can  scarcely  be  greater 
than  those  which  are  furnished  by 
the  aotion  of  the  anomalous  and 
monstrous  body  which  actually  exists. 
No  one,  as  we  understand  the  case,  asks 
for  a  reformed  Ooayooation  of  greater 
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legal  powers,  or  a  larger  meanre  of 
independenoe,  than  are  at  present  pos- 
sessed. It  is  only  asked  thai  a  Con- 
vocation really  representative  shoold 
exercise  the  influence  and  disohaigs 
the  office  which  are  now  exeroised  and 
discharged  by  Convoeations  w^efa 
profess  to  be  representativM,  bat 
are  not.  The  mere  increase  of 
the  number  of  proctors,  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  franchise,  or 
the  admission  of  the  laify,  whether 
voting  in  a  separate  chamber  or  in 
the  same  with  their  spiritual  guides, 
cannot  possibly  alter  the  relation  whieh 
the  Convocations  bear  towards  the 
State.  Nor  do  we  see  why  it  should 
be  assumed  that  a  fairly  constituted 
Convocation  should  be  more  aggressive, 
more  ambitious,  more  useless,  than 
any  unfairly  constitutedonehas  alreadty 
proved  itself  to  be.  If  we  are  right  in 
the  supposition  that  the  promoters  of 
this  movement  only  desire  to  see  Con- 
vocation better  constituted,  and  not  to 
alter,  in  any  way,  the  relation  it  holds 
towards  the  imperial  power,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  argument  commonly 
alleged  against  the  proposal  falls  to 
the  ground. 

"  Meanwhile,  there  appear  to  na  to 
be  two  things  which  the  Committee 
of  the  Union  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  admitted.  The  first  is,  that 
action  of  some  sort  is  imperative,  for 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  too 
dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  mere  talk  can  never  change  it; 
and  the  second  is,  that  there  is  no 
practical  proposal  laid  before  Evange- 
lical Churchmen  besides  their  own. 
If  any  other  course  is  open,  let  it  be 
suggested  and  discussed ;  but  it  is  lolly 
to  talk  of  acting,  without  ahowing  in 
what  way  men  may  act.  The  Union 
suggests  a  mode,  and  none  will  d0Qy 
that  it  is  practical  and  practicable. 
Till  some  other  is  suggested,  it  may 
justly  claim  that  its  own  proposal 
should  be  candidly  and  even  generously 
weighed,  and  that  as  much  as  possible 
of  mere  opinion  should  be  given  up 
for  the  sake  of  united  aotion." 
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{To   the   Edit&r    of   the    Wealeyan- 
Methodist  Magtuine.) 

Haht  cherished  memorieB  gather 
atonnd  the  home  of  the  saintly  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley;  and 
whateyer  tenda  to  illnstrate  the  influ- 
ence of  their  Christian  lives  is  read 
with  interest  by  onr  people.  Many 
years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  beloved 
Bev.  W.  L.  Thornton,  I  wrote  a  sketch 
of  the  Bev.  John  Eyton^  M.A..,  Vicar 
of  Wellington,  Salop,  who  received 
his  first  spiritual  good  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mrs.  Fletcher ;  and 
now  I  forward  a  memorial  of  a  Chris- 
tian lady  who  was  one  of  the  converts 
of  lir.  Eyton^  and  whose  husband  was, 
in  later  years,  the  patron  of  the  living 
'  of  Uadeley.  Qeoboe  Mjltheb. 

It  has  been  lately  observed  that 
"  the  bazriezs  which  divide  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  are  lower  than  formerly ; 
80  much  so,  that  not  unfrequently  we 
can  look  over  the  hedges  and  see  the 
plants  and  flowers  in  each  other*s 
gardens,  and  we  begin  to  feel  that  the 
same  gentle  and  precious  dew  of  heaven 
falls  on  each  side  of  the  partition :  we 
see  that  the  grounds  of  our  neighbours 
are  adorned  by  noble  trees  of  righteous, 
ness,  and  that  large  and  mellow 
fruits  doster  in  rich  abundance;  and 
the  sight  is  very  refreshing."  Occa- 
sionally, on  neutral  ground,  and  under 
favourable  drcnmstances,  we  can  blend 
our  lympathieSp  words,  and  deeds ;  and 
sometimes,  by  the  action  of  Christian 
Unions,  we  can  even  enter  each 
other's  sanetoaries  and  mingle  in 
worship ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  our 
land  when  public  opinion  has  ripened 
into  a  still  more  generous  form; 
and  acceptable  must  it  be  to  the  Lord 
of  the  vineyard  when  ministers,  while 
each  retains  bis  own  peculiar  views  of 
doctrine  and  of  the  ceremonials  of 
worship,  may  in  the  pulpit  interchange 
those  cathdiie  sentiments  and  loving 
ebttitiM  oosuaoa  to  all  who  truly  **loTe 


our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  siuoerity/* 
In  the  meantime  we  do  well  to  guard 
against  bitter  animosities  and  ungener- 
ous aspersions,  and  to  learn  to  appre- 
ciate the  good  in  each  other ;  and  this 
Christian  habit  will  be  strengthened 
as  we  are  privileged  to  know,  love,  and 
venerate  individual  members  of  other 
communions. 

In  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in 
Shropshire,  on  the  verdant  slope  of  a 
wooded  hUl,  looking  down  on  the 
Severn,  and  on  the  more  distant  bridge 
and  crumbling  towers  of  Buildwas 
Abbey,  stands  a  comparatively  modem 
mansion.  It  was  formerly  the  happy 
home  of  the  late  Bev.  John  Bartlett, 
M.A.,  and  more  recently  of  his  beloved 
widow,  a  granddaugher  of  Beynolds, 
the  eminent  philanthropist  of  BristoL 
From  this  quiet  and  charming  abode, 
surrounded  by  rich  landscape  and 
commanding  the  Stretton  Hills,  with 
mountain  beyond  mountain  in  the 
blue  distance,  Mrs.  Babtlxtt,  its  latest 
inmate,  has  recently  been  called  away. 
While  we  mourn  her  loss  she  is  rejoic- 
ing, together  with  her  noble  husband, 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  whom  they 
both  ardently  loved  on  earth,  and 
whose  bright  example  they  constantly 
endeavoured  to  imitate.  They  were 
separated  by  death  for  about  ten  years, 
but  their  perfect  love  and  harmony, 
though  interrupted  for  a  time,  was  a 
prelude  to,  and  a  preparation  for,  an 
eternal  union  in  Christ  Jesus  in 
heaven. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  great  bless- 
ings of  my  life  to  have  been  favoured 
with  the  friendship  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bartlett;  to  have  been  assured  of  their 
loving  interest  in  my  happiness,  and 
to  have  received  repeated  tokens  of 
their  thoughtful  and  practical  sym- 
pathy. How  much  I  owe  to  them  I 
can  never  tell ;  for  their  holy  example, 
their  sterling  virtues,  the  guileless 
purity  of  their  lives,  won  my  admira- 
tion, and  stamped  a  lasting  influence 
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on  my  hetti.  Never  did  I  leave  their 
preBenoe  withoat  a  hi^r  sense  of  the 
true  ideal  of  Ghristian  exeellenoe,  or 
withoat  a  deeper  feeling  of  God's  good, 
ness  in  permitting  me  to  know  and 
love  them. 

The  death  of  her  hoshand  was,  in  a 
peculiar  and  special  sense^the  great 
trial  of  Mis.  BarUett*8  life.  It  was 
a  terrible  stroke:  greatly  was  she 
crashed  and  broken,— bowed  down  in 
her  grief.  Her  heart,  so  devotedly 
attached  to  the  object  of  her  early  love, 
was  keenly  woonded  and  heavily  har- 
dened. The  shadow  that  feU  on  her 
path  was  deep ;  for  a  time  a  pensive- 
ness  stole  over  her  spirit,  and  the  lamp 
of  life  bomt  low.  Bat  the  flame  re* 
vived,  and  by  degrees  the  light  came 
again  to  the  darkened  home ;  the  san- 
Bhine  streamed  into  the  chambers  of 
the  Boal;  and,  trasting  in  Qod  and 
hoping  for  eternal  life,  she  arose  from 
her  sorrow  to  lean  on  the  tinfailing  ann 
of  her  Savioar— from  her  angaish 
and  weakness  to  enter  into  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  Gk)d.  Having 
given  proof  of  her  perfect  sabmission 
to  the  Divine  will,  she  was  afresh 
strengthened  to  doherwonted  Christian 
deeds;  to  peipetaate  the  cherished 
name  of  her  beloved  one ;  and  to  shed 
aroand  her  the  lastre  of  many  Christian 
graces.  Her  daily  trast  in  the  "  great 
and  precioas  promises  "  brought  daily 
snpport ;  her  confldenoe  in  Ood  gave 
her  onf ailing  peace ;  and  amid  many 
acts  of  kindness  to  those  aroand  her, 
she  looked  forward,  with  a  lively  hope, 
to  the  heavenly  home. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  no  particalars  of  Mrs.  Bartlett's 
early  conversion;  bat  that  she  was 
converted,  and  became  a  true  Chris- 
tian,  there  can  be  no  doabt  whatever. 
Descended  from  a  family  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  she  was  carefully  trained 
by  amost  amiable  and  devoted  mother; 
bat  she  received  her  first  serious 
impressions  under  the  ministrations  of 
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the  Bev.  John  EyUm,  ineombent  of 
Wellington,  in  Bhropahire ;  and  it  was 
as  Mr.  Eyton's  curate  that  he  who 
eventually  became  her  husband  first 
became  acquainted  with  her.  Here  oda 
of  the  indirect  influences  of  liadeley  ii 
seen,  for  lir.  Eyton  received  his  early 
spiritual  good  thxou^  the  saintly  life 
and  expositions  of  l£rs.  Fletcher.*  A 
son  of  Mr.  Eyton;  ^mder  the  signature 
"  E.  T.  E.,"  is  one  of  the  most  munifi- 
cent contributors  to  our  Missions.  The 
same  wide-reaching  sympathies  which 
distingaished  Mr.  Bartlett  were  pro- 
minently exemplified  by  his  widow; 
for  while  she  had  many  vidued,  learned, 
and  most  excellent  friends  among  the 
dergy  and  laity  of  her  own  communion, 
and  while  the  rich  and  noble  visited 
her  hospitable  home,  her  friendships 
extended  to  members  of  other  Chris- 
tian Churches,  who  now  cherish  her 
memory  and  revere  her  name. 

Without  attempting  to  deseribe  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  Mrs. 
Bartlett,  we  msy  say,  in  a  word,  that 
they  were  very  engaging.  A  portrait 
by  H.  H.  Piokersgill,  B.A.,  taken  when 
she  was  in  her  early  womanhood, 
represents  her  as  possessing  great 
personal  attractions,  and  much  of  the 
charm  of  her  natural  endowments  was 
retained  to  advanced  age.  In  forming 
an  estimate  of  her  character  one  coold 
not  but  observe  an  absence  of  all 
indication  of  ostentation  or  vanitj; 
yet,  while  there  was  the  felt  presenoe 
of  Christian  humility,  there  was,  at 
the  same  time,  an  easy  and  trne  dig- 
nity which  imparted  grace  and  strength 
to  all  her  words  and  actions.  During 
an  acquaintance  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
I  have  seen  her  under  varied  circum- 
stances of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  pain  and 
solicitude,  but  she  was  always  the 
same  Chriitian  lady.  The  very  ten- 
derness of  her  sensitive  heart  not 
unfrequently  induQjSd  anxious  thoug^tf 
for  others,  but  she  herself  rested  in 
the  Lord,  and  was  preserved  in  peace. 


*  For  an  extended  account  of  the  Bev.  John  Eyton,  MJL,  see  this  Msgasiiw 
tor  June,  1847,  p.  651. 
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Hex  bentfioenoe  to  the  poor  wm  great, 
and  ibe  may  sometimes  haye  Ixeen 
imposed  apon ;  bat  if  she  erred,  it  was 
<m  the  side  of  charity :  she  gave  ahns 
daily,  and  many  recipients  gratefully 
blessed  the  "  lady  of  Mamwood."  Fre- 
qaent  secret  kindnesses  were  quietly 
and  gracefully  done  to  those  who  had 
seen  better  days,  and  not  a  few  public 
instiintions  were  aided  by  her  oon- 
Biderate  generosity. 

Concern  for  the  aged  was  a  promi- 
nent trait;  and  to  her  own  servants 
she  was  singolarly  kind  and  generous. 
li  was  most  pleasant  to  witness  her 
care  for  those  whose  working  days 
were  nearly  oyer ;  how  she  would  try 
to  persuade  them  not  to  do  too  much 
m  one  day.  To  ••  dear  old  William,"— 
her  patriarchal  shepherd,  whose  hale 
countenance,  silyer  locks,  and  bending 
frame,  eombined  to  form  a  pieture  of 
venerable  age,— she  was  remarkably 
kind.  She  would  azrange  little  oom- 
forts  for  him ;  induce  him,  ''for  her 
sake,**  to  shorten  the  hours  of  kbour, 
and  address  him  with  such  gracious, 
condescending,  and  assuring  words, 
that  the  tears  would  start  to  the  old 
man's  eyes,  and  he  would  tremble  with 
emotion.  And  this  watchfulness  for 
the  well-being  of  one  was  only  a  type  of 
her  forethought  for  that  of  many  others. 
Her  sympathy  with  afflicted  clergymen, 
of  more  limited  means  than  her  own, 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  clergy- 
men, was  very  aotive :  in  the  most 
unpretending  way,  with  studied  deli- 
cacy, would  she  contrive  little  surprises 
■nd  appropriate  presents  to  alleviate 
their  anxistiea  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare. 

Mrs.Bartlett  had  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  Christian  and  intelligent  con« 
versation*  This  power  seemed  almost 
to  be  an  instinct ;  it  was  certainly  an 
exeelleathabit,  her  discourse  not  being 
offensively  obtruded,  but  flowing  as 
naturally  as  the  songs  of  birds :  her 
gentle  presence  and  thoughtful  words 
brought  real  pleasure  to  her  visitors 
and  friends.  Her  yaried  reading  in 
early  life,  frequent  intercourse  with 
friends  oon&ected  with  the  Univer. 


sities,  as  well  as  with  the  local  clergy, 
and  the  treasured  converse  of  her 
beloved  and  able  husband,  (a  fellow- 
student  and  personal  friend  of  the 
late  Bey.  Thomas  Galland,  M.A.,) 
eminently  qualified  her  to  interest  those 
with  whom  she  conversed.  Endowed 
with  great  natural  vivacity,  and  a  fine 
brightness  of  spirit,  even  when  she 
was  turned  seventy  years  old  her  con- 
versation still  sparkled  with  wit  and  a 
subduedhumour  quite  irresistible.  But 
her  power  of  satire  was  kept  in  check ; 
and  never  was  she  more  happy  than 
when  she  could  use  words  of  unquali* 
fied  commendation  of  any,  and  in- 
sensibly lead  those  around  her  into 
closer  devotion  to,  and  union  with,  her 
Saviour. 

In  later  years,  I  have  frequently 
wonderedathercheeriulness,  consider* 
ing  her  quick.and  nervous  sensibility. 
Although  the  shadows  lingered  long 
after  Mr.  Bartlett's  death,  yet  her 
trust  in  GK>d  was  so  firm^  her  conscious. 
nesB  of  the  Divine  beneficence  so  full, 
and  her  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  so 
habitual,  that  she  in  the  end  rose  en- 
tirely superior  to  her  sorrow.  Often,  with 
a  sweet  feeling  of  God's  ineffable  near, 
ness,  have  I  listened  to  the  luminous 
and  happy  expression  of  her  thoughts. 
Sometimes  as  she  sat  in  her  chair  in 
the  study,  when  too  weak  to  walk, 
and  sometimes  on  the  stone  terrace  of  ' 
the  lawn,  when  the  river  below  was 
lit  with  the  crimson  glory  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  whole  landscape  was  bathed 
in  indescribable  splendour,  would  she 
pour  out  from  the  treasures  of  her  mind 
and  heart  those  utterances  of  light, 
love,  and  gratitude  which  proceed  only 
from  a  soul  living  in  harmony  with 
God  and  the  universe  around.  Her 
countenance  at  such  times  beamed  with 
joy ;  raised  to  elevated  contemplations, 
her  fellowship  was  with  the  Father 
and  with  the  Son,  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Fond  of  music,  gifted  with  an  ac- 
curate ear,  stirred  with  earlier  and 
cherished  memories,  again  and  again 
would  she  turn  to  her  piano,  and, 
tremulous  with  deep  feeling,  sing  of 
the  holy  dead  who  "one  by  one"  had 
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OTCNiBed  the  stream  and  reached  the 
blessed  shore,  until  her  face  would  be 
snflased  with  tears  of  joy,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  some  delioions  vision  were  opening 
to  her  delighted  gaze.  Who  has  not 
known  snoh  moments  of  unearthly 
sweetness,— has  not  thrilled  in  the 
ecstasy  of  such  emotions,  and  felt  as  if 
the  wayes  of  heayenly  melodies  came 
floating  on  the  ear?  Such  experiences 
doubtless  prompted  the  tender  and 
exquisite  strains  of  Charles  Wesley; — 

*' Mollify  our  harsher  will; 

Each  to  each  our  tempers  suit. 
By  Thy  modulating  skill. 

Heart  to  heart,  as  lute  to  lute: 
Sweetly  on  our  spirits  move ; 

Gently  touch  the  tremblingstrings; 
Make  the  harmony  of  lore, 

Music  for  the  King  of  kings ! " 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  Mrs. 
Bartlett's  attachment  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  her  intelligent  interest  in  the 
spread  of  eyangelical  truth.  "She 
was  a  warm  supporter,  as  her  husband 
had  been,  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  as  more  than  one  dona- 
tion, anonymously  given,  would  (were 
it  known)  testify;  and  used  to  delight 
in  it  as  a  ground  common  to  all  Chris- 
tians, the  dissemination  of  the  Word 
of  God  admitting  of  no  two  opinions." 
Only  age  and  feebleness  prevented  her 
attendance  at  theplain,  homely-looking 
little  church  on  the  way-side  by  the 
banks  of  the  Severn.  She  rejoiced  in 
the  simple  and  pure  Gk>spel, — ^inthe 
earnest  evangelism  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  who 
yearned  for  the  salvation  of  his  people, 
and  who  preached  Jesus  as  the  Savlour"^ 
of  all.  She  dreaded  the  slightest 
indication  of  what  is  called  * 'ritualism,*' 
and  fervently  prayed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  grand  old  truths  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
forms  of  Divine  service.  She  was 
not  an  ascetic,  but  enjoyed  life  and 
revelled  in  the  beauties  of  nature; 
the  freshest  and  loveliest  flowers  graced 
her  rooms:  but  she  was  alarmed  by 
the  introductionof  mediie  val  and  modem 
deoozatioss  ;into  ohuxehes,  a«  tending 


to  divert  attention  from  the  essentials 
and  true  spirit  of  Chziatian  wor- 
ship. 

We  pity  the  man  who  oannot  be 
devout  unless  the  sanctuary  has  the 
plainness  of  a  bam,  or  the  proportions 
of  a  Grecian  temple,  or  the  elabozate 
frettings  of  a  Gothic  fabric.  Sureljiii 
each  we  may  worship  God  in  sincerity 
and  troth ;  but  it  seems  an  insult  to 
the  intellect  and  heart  of  man  to  sub- 
stitute banner  and  orocifix,  lamp  and 
incense,  alb  and  stole,  for  the  simple  but 
soul-savingtrothsof  the  blessedGospeL 
It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  there  is 
so  much  of  earnest,  but  miBtaken  and 
almost  childish,  endeavour  to  lead 
men  back,  oo  the  subject  of  religion, 
to  the  comparative  infaney  of  the 
human  race.  The  manhood— the 
Christian  manhood^of  the  nineteenth 
century  should  rise  above  the  adven- 
titious necessity  of  esthetio  external 
signs  and  mere  ceremonial  observances. 
Such  tendencies  in  the  Church  of 
England  greatly  troubled  the  mind  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  most 
sincerely  did  she  pray  that  the  "ritual- 
istic'* practices  which  are  now  too 
common  might  be  arrested  and 
abolished,  in  favour  of  a  strieter 
adherence  to  the  Protestant  prineiplee 
of  the  Beformation. 

WhUe  we  cannot  dwell  on  aU  the 
points  of  Mrs.  Bartlett's  dharaoter,  we 
must  briefly  allude  to  her  love  of  truth 
and  thorough  nobleness.  She  abhoired 
what  was  hollow  and  misleading ;  but 
this  marked  feature  in  her  moral 
nature  was  very  much  the  result  of 
Divine  grace  and  the  severest  self- 
discipline.  "Of  course,  all  who  knev 
her  even  slightly,*'  says  a  beloved 
relative  who  was  with  her  throughoot 
her  last  illness,  "would  be  struck  by 
her  devotion  to  truthfulness,  as  one 
of  her  principal  dharacteristies.  She 
was  not  by  nature,  as  she  has  often 
told  me,  perfectly  trothfnl,  for  with- 
out yielding  exactly  to  falsehood,  she 
liked  to  embellish  a  tale,  so  as  to 
render  it  amusing.  Ton  know  she  bad 
a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  but  tfr. 
Birtlett  had  so  imbaed  her  witii  his 
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honor  of  any  thing  like  exaggeration, 
that  in  later  years  she  would  suddenly 
stop  short  in  a  tale,  rather  than  make 
the  slic^test  mistake  in  her  aeoonnt." 
There  is  great  danger,  in  the  amiable 
wish  to  entertain  iriends  by  racy 
descriptions,  of  not  only  tinting  and 
eisgg6rating,bntmisrepresentingfacts, 
and  almost  unconsciously  saying  what 
is  not  really  true. 

The  tender  and  active  sympathy  of 
Urs.  Bartlett  has  already  been  alluded 
to,  and  her  many  loving  ministrations 
vill  be  greatly  missed  by  a  large  cirde, 
espeeially  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
the  sged  poor. 

The  last  illness,  which  baMed  the 
skill  of  her  medioal  advisers,  and  was 
most  painful  and  protracted,  was  an 
occasion  of  afresh  showing  her  great 
patience  and  calm  submission  to  the 
will  of  Qod.  It  was  an  affliction  of  a  kind 
from  which  her  delicate  and  sensitive 
nature  would  naturally  have  shrunk, 
bat  she  aocepted  of  her  sufferings,  and 
bon  them  without  murmuring.  All  fear 
of  d0ath  passed  away :  she  felt  indeed 
the  solemnity  of  the  approaching  end, 
bat  was  aasnred  of  her  safety  in  Christ* 
and  even  longed  for  the  **reBt."  The 
" pxeeioos  promises**  were  a  source  of 
onspeakable  eomfort  to  her.  She  was 
atrue  l)elieYer  in  the '  *  abiding  '*  Word  of 
God,  and  often  was  she  heard  whisper- 
ing, "In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions;"  or,  "Tea,  though  I  walk 
throng  the  vall^  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil;  for  Thou  art 
'  nith  me ;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they 
comfort  me." 

One  day,  being  under  an  impression 
that  she  was  dying,  she  sent  for  the 
domestics,  andspoke  toeach  separately, 
with  loving  earnestness  beseeching 
them  to  prepare  for  their  last  hour. 
Bhe  then  requested  that  the  lady  who 
tenderly  waited  on  her  should  write 
on  cards.  "Iiord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit,**  and  give  one  to  each  servant, 
that  being  her  sole  hope  and  desire. 
Greatly  prostrated,  but  having  retained 
her  eoDseioQSness  to  within  two  days 
of  her  departure,  she  quietiy  breathed 


the  last  sigh  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  2ith  of  July,  1863. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  of  the  pur- 
est, kindest,  and  most  lovingly-thought- 
ful of  Christians.  Her  temporal 
mereies  abounded,  but  she  scattered 
them  profusely,  not  unwisely,  around 
her.  By  her  gentle  presence  many 
a  shadowed  home  was  brightened; 
her  generous  deeds  gladdened  many  a 
sorrowful  heart,  and  her  saintly  spirit 
has  now  entered  the  Paradise  of  Gk>d. 
One  of  the  last  links  in  the  Madeley 
and  Fletcher  chain  of  friendships  is 
broken,  but,  thanks  be  to  God,  only  to 
be  reunited  in  Heaven. 

Th£  late  Hbs.  Smith,  wife  of  Mr* 
Balph  Smith,  was  bom  in  London,  on 
the  ISth  of  April,  1822.  From  infancy 
she  was  delicate  in  constitution,  and 
for  many  years  was  distressed  by  an 
obstinate  eough:  it  is  believed  that 
only  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer  in 
her  behalf  was  she  enabled  to  grow 
up  to  womanhood.  She  was  blessed 
with  a  religious  ancestry,  her  grand- 
f siher  and  grandmother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brady,  having  been  members  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Col- 
chester, where  the  family  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Mr.  Wesley. 
A  Society-ticket,  for  December,  178i, 
given  to  her  grandmother,  is  preserved. 
Her  father,  a  master  mariner,  on  pass- 
ing a  Methodist  chapel  was  attracted 
by  the  singing  which  he  heard,  and 
joined  in  the  service.  The  preacher 
was  the  Bev.  Dr.  Waddy,  and  the  word 
preached  came  to  the  stranger  with 
power;  so  that  after  giving  his  heart  to 
Qod,  he  conducted  religious  services 
on  board  the  vessels  he  commanded ; 
and,  when  he  determined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  on  shore,  he 
connected  himself  with  the  seamen's 
"Bethel,**  which  was  anchored  in 
the  Thames.  He  was  accustomed  to 
worship  at  the  Centenary  Chapel, 
St.  George*s-ui-the-EaBt,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  late  Captain  Lidgett's 
class.  On  his  death-bed  he  was  visited 
by  the  late  Bev.  John  Scott^  who  also 
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pzMohed  hifl  fanend-Mrmon.  Bib 
nnuuxui  lie  in  the  burial  ground  a4i^- 
ing  the  Oentenaxy  ChaimU 

Bin.  Smitti^i  mother  was,  like  her- 
gelf ,  o!  a  meek  and  qniet  spirit,  and 
at  her  knee  she  learned  to  pray. 
With  raeh  a  parentage  it  is  no  wonder 
that  in  early  life  she  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  a  tender  age 
was  a  Boholar  in  the  old  St.  Oeorge'a 
Bnnday-aehooL  On  hearing  a  aormon 
preaohed  by  the  Bey.  Abraham  E.  Far- 
rar,  the  text  of  which  was,  **Will  ye  also 
be  Hia  diadplea  ?  "  ahe  was  led  to  decide 
for  Chriat,  and  from  Mr.  Farrar  ahe 
reoeiyed  her  **  note  on  trial."  Shortly 
after  thia  she  went  to  reaide  at  Boaton, 
Linoolnahire.  While  there,  wishing  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  way  of 
salyation,  ahe  wrote  to  an  elder  aister, 
deaeribing  her  apiritnal  atate,  and 
seeking  goidanoe.  The  reanlt  waa, 
that  it  waa  not  long  before  ahe  waa 
enabled  to  reat  entirely  on  the  emoified 
Sayioor,  and  to  rejoice  in  a  conadona- 
neaa  of  her  acceptance  with  God. 
During  the  two  yeara  ahe  apent  in 
Boaton,  ahe  enjoyed  aome  holy  seasons ; 
and  often  in  after  years  ahe  would  refer 
to  the  happy  Sabbath  afternoons  passed 
in  intercourse  with  Mrs.  Kitwood,  "  a 
mother  in  Israel/*  who  liyed  in  the 
same  town. 

While  the  Centenary  Chapel  was  in 
the  process  of  erection,  an  elder  sister 
joined  another  section  of  Method- 
lam,  and  through  her  influence  Mra. 
Smith  attached  heraelf  to  the  aame 
community,  remaining  a  member  of 
it  till  1845,  in  which  year  ahe  waa 
married.  Haying,  in  oonaeqaence  of 
her  marriage,  removed  to  Finabuiy, 
she  began  to  attend  City  Uoad  chapel, 
where,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Bey.  John  Battenbuzy,  she  was 
induced  afreah  to  dedicate  heraelf  to 
God.  She  now  again  joined  the 
Wesleyan-Methodiat  Society,  and  for 
twenty-three  yeara— to  the  endoflife-* 
retained  her  connection  with  it. 

Haying  first  consecrated  herself  to 
the  Lord  Jesus,  she  inquired,  **  What 
can  I  do  for  Him  who  has  done  so 
muohformer**   At  her  own  requeat, 


a  tnot-dialriet  was  given  her.  aitoated 
at  the  back  of  Bhoreditch  dhoreh,  one 
of  the  lowest  parts  in  the  east  of 
London.  In  the  church  itself,  it  may 
be  said  in  passing,  lie  the  remaina  of 
Dr.  Annesley.Mrs.  Susannah  Wealey^s 
father.  Here^  on  Sabbath  afternoons, 
ahe  aaaiduoualy  viaited  the  rooms  of 
the  poor,  though  her  endeavoura  to 
benefit  the  people  were  not  always 
zeceiyed  in  a  pleaaant  manner.  On 
one  occasion,  having  gone  down  a 
dark  paaaage  and  aacended  a  creaking 
ataircaae,  ahe  atood  at  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  top  rooma,  and  knocked  at 
the  door,  in  order  to  leave  a  tract  with 
the  inmates.  The  annoyance  to  the 
occupant  was  such,  that  she  threatened 
to  throw  a  pail  of  water  over  the 
intruder  if  she  troubled  her  again; 
but  thia  threat  did  not  prevent  Mrs. 
Smith  from  making  further  attempts. 
She  felt  that  ahe  waa  engaged  in  the 
Maater'a  cauae ;  and  by  her  persever- 
ance and  kindness  she  waa  afterwards 
enabled  to  leave  a  tract  at  the  room 
weekly.  Such  work  could  not  be 
without  ita  reward,  and  ahe  proaeoated 
it  till  the  daima  of  a  family  prevanted 
ita  continuance.  Her  aaaoeiatio&  wXb. 
the  people  in  thia  locality  ahe  oflen 
referred  to  in  aubaequent  daya :  indeed 
for  the  poor  and  the  degraded  she 
alwaya  felt  a  atzong  and  abiding 
aympathy,  remembering  that  it  wasnot 
the  "  righteoua  *'  but  **  ainnera  *'  whom 
Jeaua  came  to  caU  to  **  repentance.'* 

In  1854,  haying  removed  to  Bishops- 
gate,  the  anrroonding  lanes  and  alleys 
received  her  Ohriatian  attention ;  and 
although  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
Maternal  and  the  Doroaa  Meetings,  at 
City  Boad  chapel,  ahe  found  time  alio 
to  aaaiat  at  the  Mothera'  Meeting  held 
on  Monday  eveninga  at  the  ch^  in 
Angel  Alley.  At  the  annual  meetings, 
when  dothing  waa  diatributed  to  the 
poor  women  late  at  nigjit,  ahe  might 
be  leen  advising  and  guiding  them  in 
the  choice  of  garments;  and  many 
were  their  expresdons  of  regret  when 
their  friend^s  failing  health  made  a 
reudence  in  the  aubu>bs  desirable. 
Bat  ndther  here  did  ahe  eease  bsr 
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benevDlent  efforts.     She  entered  on 

rimilftr  woik  ftt  Homerton  ofaApel,  and 

tflerwaidfl   at   Hoekley   Street;    as 

also   m   eonneetion  with  the   new 

chapel  in  Gasaland  Boad,  where  the 

statedly  met  fifty  mothers.     One  of 

the  ladies  who  was  often  present 

remarks,  that "  only  in  eternity  will  it 

be  known  what  an  inflnenoe  for  good 

she  m  this  way  exereised."     Ahont 

tbirfyof  her  charge  yisited  the  cemetery 

on  the  day  of  her  hnrial,  and  with 

tears  in  their  eyes  threw  garlands  of 

floven  on  her  ooflin,  indicating  how 

tnUy  they  loved  her  whom  they  had 

losi.  Herfriends,  seeing  the  feeble  state 

of  her  health,  advised  her  to  give  np 

the   management    of    the  Mothers' 

Meeting ;  and  she  wonld  have  done  so 

sooner  than  she  did,  bat  for  the  con- 

stzaininglove  of  the  members  which 

actuated  her.     She  attended  to  her 

Qsaal  engagements  of  tliiii  kind  for 

the  last  time  on  the  80th  of  Jane, 

1373,  when    her   Heavenly    Father 

gndoos^  said,  *<It  is  enoagh."    It 

may  ahnost  be  said  that  she  "  ceased 

ftt  once  to  work  and  live." 

Having  soifered  for  years  from  a 
bnmchial  affection,  a  residence  on  the 
soath  coast  was  last  sammer  advised, 
bat  her  intense  devotion  to  her  five 
ehadren's  welfcure  indaced  her  to 
Kmatn  hi  London.  With  regard  to 
those  lor  whom  she  thos  tenderly 
eared,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  hex  labour  in  training 
them  hadnot  been  in  vain.  Methodical 
and  orderly  in  her  home,  she  was  like 
a  loadstone  to  them ;  cheerfal  with- 
out le?ity,  and  faithfol  without 
severity,  ahe  won  their  affections, 
and  in  her  keeping  they  were  safe. 
While  the  outer  world  and  the  Church 
excited  her  intelligent  interest,  her 
household  was  not  neglected.  Very 
freqaently  was  she  fonnd  leading  the 
devotions  of  the  family,  and  while 
pouring  out  her  heart  in  prayer  for  the 
children  whom  Qod  had  given  her, 
she  did  not  forget  the  domestics  who 
from  time  to  time  resided  under  her 
roof:  the  news  of  her  death,  coming 
enddenly  vpm  an  old  lerrtfit,  laid 


her  on  a  bed  of  tidkness  for  several 
days. 

On  the7thof  July  UstMrs.8mith  paid 
a  visit  to  Walton-on-the-Kaze,  and  on 
her  return  seemed  in  her  usual  health ; 
but  on  Saturday,  the  19th,  at  four 
o'olook  in  the  afternoon,  a  sudden 
return  of  an  old  complaint  set  in. 
Medical  assistance  was  at  onceobtained, 
and  the  attack,  which  was  a  severe  one, 
was  subdued,  but  left  her  in  a  prostrate 
condition.  On  Friday  evening,  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  her  spiritual  state,  she 
replied  that  she  was  "  calmly  resting 
on  Jesus."  On  Sunday  morning  a 
change  for  the  worse  took  place,  and 
she  began  to  sink  rapidly.  During 
the  afternoon  her  breathing  became 
more  difficult;  but  still  calm  and 
collected  she  shook  hands  with  all 
her  children,  addressed  a  word  of 
loving  advice  to  each  of  them,  and 
then  her  happy  spirit  passed  tranquilly 
away  to  the  home  above  which  she  had 
long  sought: 

"  There  all  the  ship's  company  meet, 
Who    sailed   with    the    Saviour 
beneath ; 
With  shouting  each  other  they  greet, 
And   triumph   o*er   trouble  and 
death: 
The  voyage  of  lifers  at  an  end. 

The  mortal  affliotidn  is  past ; 
The  age  that  in  heaven  they  spend, 
For  ever  and  ever  shall  last.'* 

She  was  buried  at  Bow  cemetery. 

To  this  brief  sketch  it  will  suffice  to 
add  extracts  from  a  few  letters,  out  of 
many  which  the  bereaved  family 
received,  testifying  to  Mrs.  Smith's 
amiable  character  and  extensive  use- 
fulness. TheBev.GeorgeT.Perks,M.^., 
President  of  the  Conference,  writes : 
"  I  entertained  a  very  high  regard  for 
her.  The  beautiful  simplicity  of  her 
Christian  character  commanded  my 
admiration;  hers  was  indeed  *the 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit, 
whioh  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great 
price."' 

The  Bev.  George.  Bowden,  writing 
to  her  hosbttnd,  says,  **  Yon  have  lost , 
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an  inTaluable  wife.  The  few  times  I 
haye  had  the  pleasoFe  of  meeting  with 
Mn.  Smith,  I  haye  been  impressed  With 
her  great  worth." 

Mrs.  Green,  her  last  leader,  writes, 
"  I  loyed  her,  and  haye  always  felt  it  a 
great  priyilege  to  haye  been  associated 
with  her.  Many  times  haye  I  been 
mnoh     blessed    in    answer    to    her 

prayers How  delic^tfol  to  think 

of  her  consistent  life,  firm  trust  in 


Gk>d,  and  happy,  neh  leligiaQS  eipe- 
riencel" 

Aleader  at  Gi^Boad writes,** Many 
have  marikftd  her  exemplaiy  life,  and 
her  death  is  no  oidinaiy  loss  to  the 
Chnroh....The  nnreeorded  good 
which  she  did  will  now  haye  its 
reward.  I  ooold  write  mnch  of  her 
goodness,  haying  had  the  hoooor  end 
pleasore  of  her  friendahip  for  many 
years ;  bat  her  reoozd  is  on  hi^'*   S. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Decembeb  12th,  1878.— Anna,  the  be- 
loyed  wife  of  the  Bey.  Thomas  Kent,  of 
the  Hinde-Street  Circuit.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pennington, 
of  Walkden,  in  the  Irwell-Street  Oir- 
ouit,  Manchester ;  and  from  her  parents 
inherited  an  ardent  and  loyal  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  and  institutions 
of  Methodism.  Her  earliest  recol- 
lections were  associated  with  some  of 
the  leading  ministers  of  the  Oonnezion, 
who  from  time  to  time  were  enter- 
tained under  the  paternal  roof,  and 
whose  yisits  were  always  a  source  of 
deep  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  young 
people.  Under  the  mimstry,  and  by 
the  kind  pastoral  attention,  of  the  Bey. 
Bobert  Wood,  she  was  brought  in  her 
youth  to  reiJise  an  earnest  concern 
for  salyation  which  issued  In  peace 
and  joy  through  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  About  the  same  time 
she  identified  herself  with  the  Ohurch 
as  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society;  and  diligently 
improyed  her  manifold  opportunities 
both  of  getting  and  doing  good.  Her 
natural  disposition  was  kind  and 
amiable;  and  her  tone  and  manner 
bespoke  so  much  gentleness  and 
geniality  that  she  had  only  to  be  known 
to  be  loyed. 

Owing  to  Mrs.  Kent's  delicate  health 
and  retiring  habits,  she  was  neyer  able 
to  take  any  yery  actiye  part  as  a  member 
of  the  Ohzistian  Church ;  but  in  anyway 
in  which  she  could  act  as  a  help  to  her 


husband,  and  eyinoe  practical  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  Ood,  she  did 
so  most  cheerfully  and  assiduously. 
In  the  thirteen  Circuits  in  which  it 
was  her  lot  to  reside,  she  made  nume- 
rous friends,  and  left  behind  her  many 
pleasant  and  grateful  memories.  In 
her  own  home,  howeyer,  and  within 
the  circle  of  her  own  family,  she  shone 
with  a  soft  and  subdued  li^t  which 
seemed  to  be  God's  peculiar  gift  Her 
industry,  her  thoroughly  unselfish 
spirit,  her  cheerful  disposition,  her 
retentiye  memory,  and  quiet  humoor, 
her  patience  and  thoughtful  coneen 
for  others,  made  her  the  light  and  joj 
of  her  home. 

For  many  years  she  was  periodi- 
cally subject  to  seyere  attacks 
of  bronchitis ;  and  was  not  unfre* 
quently  raised  again  as  from  the 
margin  of  the  graye.  Her  last  illnesf 
was  seyere,  and  showed  that  her  con- 
stitution, completely  undermined,  was 
no  longer  able  to  resist  or  suryiye  the 
effects  of  long-continued  and  deep- 
seated  disease.  She  was,  howerer, 
found  ready  for  the  solemn  issue,  and 
gaye  frequent  expression  to  her  firm 
and  ezddsiye  trust  in  Jesus,  and  to  her 
blessed  hope  of  the  life  everlasting. 
She  died  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
her  age ;  and  in  death,  as  in  Ufe,  her 
countenance  was  beautifully  cafan  and 
tranquil,  as  if  reflecting  the  light  of 
Him  who  is  "  the  Besunection  and  the 
Life."  T,  K. 
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MEMOIB  OP  THE  REV.  JOHN  GEDEN; 
BY  HIS  SON.  THE  REV.  JOHN  DURY  GEDEN. 

My  father  was  born,  February  the  21st,  1798,  of  parents  whose 
names  he  has  himself  registered  with  honour  in  this  Magazine. 
They  were  Methodists;  and  they  lived  and  died,  where  my 
father  was  bom,  at  Tysoe,  a  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  Edge  HiU, 
in  Warwiekshire. 

The  times  were  those  which  to  the  Methodism,  and  indeed  the 
English  Ohristianity,  of  to-day  are  a  romantic  tale  of  wonder, 
Bhfune,  and  glory.  South  Warwick  only  too  nearly  resembled 
other  agricultural  districts  of  the  land.  The  people  were  ignorant, 
vidous,  and  brutal.  The  clergy,  if  not  grossly  immoral,  were 
conspicuously  worldly  and  self-seeking.  The  only  religion 
tolerated  was  a  decorous  attendance  at  church  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  Bespectable  persons  looked  upon  Methodism  as  a 
dismal  fanaticism  or  an  impertinent  heresy ;  while  the  vulgar — 
including  often  men  of  education  and  of  good  social  status — 
treated  it  after  their  kind ;  and  ridicule,  insult,  and  outrage  were 
the  conunon  penalty  paid  for  fearing  Ood  and  working  righteous- 
ness.^ 

Amidst  such  scenes,  my  father's  father,  a  man  of  singular 
wisdom  and  courage,  lived  for  many  years  an  heroic  life  of  Chris- 
tian integrity,  zeal,  and  laboriousness  as  a  preacher  and  overseer 
of  souls ;  and  he  was  careful  to  teach  and  to  train  his  son,  so 
that,  by  God's  blessing,  he  might  walk  in  his  steps.  He  did 
walk  in  them.  While  quite  a  child,  eternal  things  took  a  strong 
hold  on  his  heart ;  and  though  his  youth  was  not  unscathed  by 
evil,  he  fought  with  it  and  overcame.  His  position  had  its  draw- 
backs as  well  as  its  advantages.    If  he  did  not  possess  much  know* 

*  Only  a  short  while  before  his  death,  my  father  related  to  me  several 
utomidiBg  facts,  iUnstrative  of  the  low  moralf  of  the  V^arwiokshire  olergy  in 
Us  early  manhood,  as  well  as  of  the  scandalous  indignities  and  cruelties  to 
vhieh  the  Uethodists  were  subjected,  particularly  in  connection  with  their 
public  meetings  for  prayer  and  worship*  These  facts  had  fallen  under  his 
ovn  observation;  but  the  details  are  too  gross  and  disgusting  to  put  on 
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ledge,  either  secular  or  religious,  he  knew  more  than  his  equals, 
and  was  an  oracle  among  them.  As  his  father's  son,  he  was 
expected  to  be  grave  and  serious  beyond  his  years,  and  so  lay 
under  temptation  to  appear  better  than  he  really  was.  In  Ihe 
nature  of  things,  too,  he  was  often  put  in  advance  of  himself  by 
being  called  upon  to  teach  and  direct  others  before  the  time.  And 
all  this,  coupled  with  certain  constitutional  peculiarities  of  mind, 
and  with  the  ancient  resentment  of  human  nature  against  the 
Spirit  of  God,  gave  to  his  religious  state  and  experience  for  some 
years  a  character  of  fitfulness,  incoherence,  and  ambiguity.  He 
would  have  been  shocked  at  the  idea  of  trifling  with  his  spiritual 
welfare ;  yet  he  did  practically  trifle  with  it.  He  prayed  and  wept 
in  all  sincerity  before  Ood  for  sin,  though  at  the  same  time  he  did 
not  hate  sin  with  a  **  perfect  hatred."  He  was  very  much  mixed  up 
with  the  activities  of  the  Christian  profession,  but  his  service  was 
not  always  the  free  and  healthy  growth  of  a  living  earnestness. 
He  was  never  consciously  unreal  or  afifected :  still,  his  religious 
life  was  in  fact  a  compromise  between  his  conscience  and  his  incli- 
nations— always,  however,  with  a  strong  balance  in  fSavour  of  the 
right  and  good. 

But  this  hazy  and  equivocal  condition  did  not  last.  He  cametofeel 
that  the  <<  old  things  "  must  <<  pass  away,"  and  '•  all  things  become 
new : "  and  though  he  did  not  at  once  emerge  into  spiritual  daylight, 
he  solemnly  and  finally  presented  himself  to  God  as  a  sacrifice  in 
righteousness,  and  made  the  Divine  glory  the  end  of  his  being. 
Now  his  public  duties  were  performed  with  fresh  zest  and  energy, 
and  the  sphere  of  them  began  to  enlarge  beyond  all  his  expecta- 
tions. In  the  year  1818  he  was  appointed  by  the  Bev.  WiUiam 
Griffith  a  local  preacher  on  trial  upon  the  Plan  of  the  Banbury 
Circuit ;  and  the  preaching  of  his  first  sermon,  October  17th,  was 
made  an  occasion  of  signal  blessing  to  him.  He  left  the  pulpit 
feeling,  as  he  had  never  done  before,  the  indispensable  neoessity, 
both  for  his  own  Christian  safety  and  for  the  success  of  his  preach- 
ing, of  a  clear  sense  of  his  personal  acceptance  with  God :  and  a 
few  days  after,  while  returning  home  from  a  neighbouring  village, 
wher^he  had  heard  the  Bev.  Joseph  Fowler  preach,  God»  in  answer 
to  much  earnest  prayer,  revealed  Himself  to  him,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  overflowing  joy  in  believing.  He  preached  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  morning  ;  and  in  a  manuscript  now  lying  before 
me,  written  fifty  years  ago,  he  says,  that  as  long  as  life  lasted,  be 
should  never  forget  the  emotion  with  which  he  gave  out  the 
hymn  beginning,  «  Now  I  have  found  the  ground  wherein,"  etc. 
In  March,  1814,  he  became  a  fully  accredited  local  preacher,  and 
during  the  two  following  years  continued  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  admirable  diligence  and  faithfulness. 
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For  seyeral  years  before  my  father  became  a  local  preacher  ho 
did  what  most  young  Methodists,  male  or  femalci  in  those  days 
were  aceostom^  to  do — ^he  gave  himself  to  solid  reading  and 
f  tody.  Nnmerons  manuscripts  remain  in  his  handwriting,  which 
testify  at  once  the  width  and  excellent  quality  of  this  youthful 
self-culture.  He  read  high- class  books  in  Divinity,  History, 
Poetiy,  and  other  branches  of  literature,  often  making  careful 
analyses  of  their  contents,  or  writing  out  at  length,  select  passages, 
not  a  few  of  which  he  committed  to  memory,  and  could  quote 
freely  in  after  life.  Besides  the  Methodist  classics,  Pearson, 
Milton,  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  Prideaux,  Bollin,  and  many 
other  authors  were  dealt  with  on  this  plan,  to  the  manifest  enrich- 
ing of  his  subsequent  ministry.  Like  many  other  young  men,  he 
also  wrote  a  great  deal  of  original  poetry,  which,  if  it  did  not  rise 
above  the  merit  of  fair  imagination  flowing  in  artistic  channels, 
helped  materially  to  educate  the  author's  taste,  and  to  give  strength 
and  exactness  to  his  literary  composition.  I  believe  it  was  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  of  his  manhood,  in  fact,  during  his  proba- 
tionary ministry,  that  he  attempted  to  teach  himself  Latin,  Oreek, 
and  French.  But  he  gave  these  up  in  despair,  for  books  were 
scarce,  and  he  had  no  help  from  living  masters,  and  his  public 
duties  were  growing  more  and  more  exacting  and  peremptory. 
But  all  through  life,  within  the  limits  drawn  round  him  by  his 
early  disadvantages  and  by  the  commands  of  Providence,  he  was 
a  diligent  reader,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  knowledge 
M  an  instrument  of  power  to  the  Christian  preacher  and 
pastor. 

The  close  of  the  year  1815  was  doubly  memorable  to  my 
&ther:  it  brought  with  it  incidents  which  led  the  way  to  hitf 
nuoriage,  and  it  opened  to  him  the  door  of  the  ministry.  It  was 
on  the  Christmas  Day  of  that  year  that,  in  a  blacksmith's  shop 
at  one  comer  of  the  village  green  of  Bhenington,  a  mile  or  two 
distant  from  Tysoe,  my  mother  first  heard  Methodist  preaching — 
my  biher  being  the  preaeher :  and  this  occasion  was  the  beginning 
of  a  series  of  events  which  issued  first  in  her  conversion  to  Ood, 
and  in  her  becoming,  some  years  later,  the  wife  of  my  father.* 


*  I  may  be  pennitted  to  refer  to  the  nnmber  of  this  Magazine  for  NoTember, 
1852,  as  containing  some  accomit  of  my  mother's  life  and  character.  The 
■toiy  of  the  use  of  the  blacksmith's  forge  at  Shenington  as  the  Methodist 
preadiiiig-plMe,  of  the  eariy  serrioes  held  there  amidst  the  ignorant  wonder 
of  the  people,  of  the  perseeution  which  my  mother  suffered  for  being  "  religions/' 
or  the  nngodly  will  which  eventually  tamed  her  ont  of  doors,  of  her  subsequent 
lelnm  and  appointment  to  the  leadership  of  the  Society,  and  of  her  meeting 
her  class  in  the  forge,  snmmcr  and  winter,  at  fire  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings 
—all  this,  like  much  bi sides  belonging  to.^c  aimals  of  early  Methodism, 
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And  it  was  probably  a  little  before  this  that  the  Bey.  James 
Waller,  then  the  Superintendent  of  the  Banbury  Circuit,  express- 
ing his  own  judgment  with  that  of  many  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  unconsciously  endorsing  my  father's  personal  convictions  of 
duty,  conversed  seriously  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  being 
set  apart  to  the  Methodist  ministry.  Having  been  subsequently 
proposed  by  Mr.  Waller  as  a  candidate,  he  passed  the  dreaded 
ordeal  of  the  District  Meeting  at  Oxford,  in  company  with  the 
Bev.  Thomas  S.  Shepherd ;  and  at  the  Conference  of  1816  he  was 
accepted  as  a  probationer,  and  put  upon  the  President's  list  of 
Beserve.  In  course  of  time,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Circuit,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  it,  and  with  much  fear 
and  trembling  made  his  way  from  Tysoe  to  Byde,  this  latter  place 
being  the  one  station  on  the  island  at  that  period  occupied  by  a 
resident  Methodist  preacher.  I  have  heard  him  describe  the 
strange  feelings  with  which,  country  youth  as  he  was,  he  found 
himself  with  his  scanty  luggage  leaving  Port-smouth  in  an  open 
boat  for  his  new  sphere  of  life,  as  a  man  wholly  and  finally 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

I  know  but  little  of  the  detail  of  my  father's  history  in  the  island, 
though  several  incidents  connected  with  it  are  familiar  to  me.  He 
has  told  me  how  he  used  to  preach  in  the  cottage  occupied  by 
Legh  Bichmond's  '*  Dairyman "< — the  **  Daughter  "  having  died  a 
short  while  before ;  how  on  one  occasion  he  found  it  harder  than 
usual  to  get  through  a  sermon  because  Olynthus  Gregory  was 
among  his  hearers  ;  and  how  a  labourer  related  to  him  that  he  and 
a  comrade  were  sitting  together  in  a  field  looking  over  the  sea, 
when  to  their  horror  they  saw  the  *<  Boyal  George  "  heel  over  and 
vanish  under  the  waters.  As  to  his  ministry,  however,  I  only 
know  that  he  laboured  hard  and  joyfully,  that  ttie  work  prospered 
in  his  hands,  and  that  he  won  a  general  esteem  which  still  cleaves 
to  his  name  in  certain  districts  of  the  island. 

In  1818  he  was  appointed  to  Newbury,  being  baptized  for  bis 
somewhat  trying  though  eventually  happy  ministry  there  by  the 
triumphant  death  of  his  mother,  in  August  of  that  year.  Ha  was 
accustomed  to  the  end  of  life  to  speak  with  gratitude  and  admira' 
tion  of  his  Newbury  Superintendent,  the  Bev.  Edward  MiUward, 
and  of  his  kind  and  noble  Christian  wife.^    After  spending  two 

needs  no  art  to  heighten  the  Bed  yet  blessed  romanoe  of  the  simple  leets;  and 
it  may  perhaps  be  recalled  with  adyantage  in  days  when  it  is  not  so  eonmon 
lor  faith  to  be  pressed  beyond  measare. 

*  Either  in  malice  or  thoughtlessness  statements  had  been  made  to  mj 
father  respecting  certain  members  of  the  Kewbniy  Society  which  embanrassed 
his  early  ministry  among  them.  In  later  years  he  would  have  knova  how 
to  take  inch  gossip  at  its  i  r  jper  worth. 
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years  at  Newbary,  he  removed  to  Swindon,  and  thenoe,  at  the 
Conference  of  1821, — no  longer  a  single  man,— to  Hastings,  at 
that  time  part  of  the  Bye  Circuit,  my  father  being  the  first 
Methodist  minister  appointed  to  reside  at  Hastings. 

The  opening  of  his  Hastings  ministry  might  have  disheartened 
a  man  of  more  years  and  experience.  On  reaching  the  town  with 
his  bride,  he  found  neither  chapel,  nor  minister's  house,  nor  even 
lodgings  provided  for  him.  The  preaching-place  was  a  public 
auction-room,  up  a  flight  of  stairs;  and  on  the  first  Sunday  morning 
he  bad  some  thirty  persons  as  his  congregation.  A  few  weeks 
later  a  Mr.  Ohart,  an  artist  well  known  and  much  respected  in  the 
town,  died  unexpectedly,  of  illness  brought  on  by  exposure  in  his 
work  as  a  local  preacher,  and  my  father  delivered  a  sermon  on 
the  occasion  to  a  crowded  audience.  From  that  time  the  congre- 
gations at  the  auction-room  improved,  and  everything  wore  a 
more  hopeftil  aspect.  Many  of  the  hearers  were  converted  to 
Ood ;  the  Society,  bound  fast  together  by  fewness  of  numbers  and 
by  persecution,  was  rich  in  love  and  labour;  and  means  were  found 
for  extending  the  area  of  the  work,  both  in  town  and  country. 

My  father  writes,  <'  On  the  17th  of  April,  1822, 1  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  ohapel,  which  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  July  following, 
by  the  Rev.  Jabez  Bunting,  M.A.,  morning  and  afternoon,  and  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  in  the  evening :  Lord  William  Bentinck,  after- 
wards Oovemor-Qeneral  of  India,  was  present  at  the  morning 
service.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bunting  dedicated  our  first-bom, 
John  Dury,  to  God  by  the  rite  of  baptism."  The  cost  of  the 
chapel  had  been  estimated  at  £500 :  the  actual  expense  was  £490 
and  some  odd  shillings.*  It  was  soon  filled;  and  before  my 
father  left  the  Circuit,  a  minister's  house  had  been  taken  and 
famished,  and  a  Sunday-school  had  been  established,  numbering 
as  many  as  two  hundred  children.  It  would  be  equally  ungrate- 
ful and  unjust  were  I  not  to  state,  that  in  all  my  father's  under- 
takings throughout  his  three  years'  course  at  Hastings,  he  was 
most  nobly  sustained  and  encouraged  by  the  zeal,  generosity,  and 
affection  of  several  leading  members  of  the  Society,  most  of  all  by 
his  faithful  friend  Mr.  Beck,  to  whose  simple-hearted,  bright,  self- 
denying,  and  laborious  godliness,  Methodism  in  Hastings  lies  under 
enduring  obligation.  As  may  be  'supposed,  too,  my  mother  con- 
tributed much  to  my  father's  success  in  all  his  ministerial  duties. 
Her  sweetness,  nobility,  and  tried  character  as  a  servant  of  God 
gave  her  unmeasured  influence  within  the  sphere  proper  to  the 


*  This  WAS  not  the  chapel  which  for  bo  many  yetaa  hong  like  a  millstone 
aboat  the  neck  of  Methodiam  in  Haatings.  That  waa  the  successor  of  my 
father's  chapel,  and  waa  a  theatre  "  adapted  **— ill  adapted,  as  it  proved^to  its 
nsw  i&d^Ba«red  purpose.  ^  . 
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exertions  of  a  GhriBtian  lady ;  and  I  have  heard  her  say,  that  she 
loved  the  Hastings  Methodists  with  a  love  which  almost  broke  her 
heart  when  the  time  came  that  she  must  leave  thenu 

It  is  needless  to  follow  my  father  through  the  series  of  his 
Circuits  from  1824,  when  he  left  Hastings,  to  1865,  when  he 
became  a  Supernumerary.^  Through  this  whole  period  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  Methodist 
ministry  with  stainless  purity  of  character,  and  with  exempUry 
devotion  and  diligence.  What  was  most  notable  in  his  earlier 
career  as  a  preacher  was  the  serious  pains  which  he  took  to  educate 
himself  for  the  pulpit.  He  knew  well  what  the  pulpit  demanded 
of  him.  He  was  alive  to  the  defects  of  his  education.  And  he 
spared  no  labour,  by  self-correction  and  self-discipline  under 
guidance  of  the  best  models,  to  acquire  a  clear  and  forcible  style 
of  sermon  composition,  and  such  habits  of  pubUc  speaking  as  he 
judged  best  fitted  to  secure  the  objects  of  the  Christian  preacher. 
He  wrote  his  discourses  at  length  ;  he  re-wrote  many  of  them  again 
and  again ;  and,  as  was  his  practice  to  the  last,  he  carefully  main- 
tained the  freshness  of  his  ministry  by  often  adding  new  composi- 
tions to  his  stock.  The  result  was,  that  he  became  a  preacher  to 
whom  thoughtful  and  serious  persons  of  all  classes  invariably 
listened  with  respect  and  profit.  He  was  not  brilliant :  he  was 
not  what  is  commonly  known  as  profound.  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  was  never  weak  or  superficial,  and  his  putting  of  truth  was  often 
singularly  definite,  concise,  and  vigorous.  He  was  earnest,  never 
rhapsodical.  He  used  the  langusge  of  the  multitude  without  a 
touch  of  its  coarseness.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  arts  of  a  Haetitious 
rhetoric,  and  would  have  equally  feared  and  scorned  to  allow  him- 
self in  pulpit  quirks  and  prettinesses.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  tbe 
gravity  of  his  work  as  a  preacher  of  the  Oospel ;  and  this  deter- 
mined alike  the  matter,  style,  and  delivery  of  his  sermons.  They 
all  had  a  distinctly  practical  cast;  and  his  attitudes,  gestures, 
tones,  and  entire  manner  in  the  pulpit  gave  his  hearers  to  under- 
stand that  the  business  was  serious  which  occupied  both  them  and 
him,  and  that  it  must  not  be  trifled  with.  Scores  of  times  I  have 
seen  large  congregations  sit  in  death-like  stillness  while  he  has 
discoursed  of  Christian  doctrine,  privilege,  and  obligation,  all  feel- 
ing, they  knew  not  how,  that  the  weighty,  wise,  and  authoritative 
.words  addressed  to  them  were  the  very  message  of  God.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  plain,  perspicuous,  strong,  manly,  and  successful  preacher 
of  the  great  Gospel  verities  of  sin  and  redemption. 

*  The  Girouits  were  Oravesend,  Lewes,  Brighton,  Gloueester,  Vfitiaj* 
Camhridge,  Dover,  WoWerhamptoD,  Sevenoaks,  Hammenmiib,  MaidslOB^ 
Tanhridga-Wells,  Devonport,  Exeter,  Portamoath,  in  aU  of  which,  wilh  tba 
exoepfion  of  Graveaend,  Cambridge,  and  Sevenooka,  he  travelled  three  yaiis. 
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tfy  father's  power  in  administration  soon  gave  him  the  rank  of 
Superintendent ;  and  he  never  belied  the  confidence  reposed  in 
Lim.  He  was  methodical,  ponotnal,  courteous,  frank,  resolute. 
He  knew  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent.  He  assumed  no 
sirs,  an4  was  as  far  removed  from  conceit  and  haughtiness  as  from 
meanness  and  servility.  He  neither  took  vulgar  liberties  with  the 
rioh,  nor  bestowed  a  disdainiiil  patronage  upon  the  poor.  Though 
one  of  the  moat  artless  and  charitable  of  men,  he  understood 
human  nature,  and  could  mould  and  govern  it.  While  he  followed 
his  own  maxim,  and  always  put  the  best  construction  upon  appear- 
ances, he  was  not  easily  imposed  upon ;  and  it  was  surprising  to 
observe  both  the  accuracy  with  which  he  estimated  character,  and 
the  tact  which  he  displayed  in  dealing  with  it.  Several  instances 
occur  to  me  in  which  he  showed  himself  absolute  master  of  the 
motives  and  intentions  of  men,  on  whom  it  never  dawned  that 
his  eye  could  penetrate  a  hair*s-breadth  below  the  surface  of 
their  conduct.  In  two  of  his  Circuits, — which  need  not  be  here 
named, — he  BufiEered  much  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  Method- 
ism ;  not,  however,  through  any  hardness,  narrowness,  or  indis- 
erstion  of  his  own.  He  would  have  died  rather  than  sacrifice  his 
principles ;  but  he  never  forgot  to  be  cautious,  conciliatory,  and 
temperate,  alike  in  spirit  and  language.  He  had  his  reward  at  th^ 
time  in  the  unbounded  reverence  even  of  those  who  most  bitterly 
opposed  him ;  and  I  know  of  one  instance,  at  least,  in  which, 
years  after,  a  letter  came  from  a  death-bed,  earnestly  begging  his 
forgiveness  for  wrongs  done  him  in  one  of  the  Circuits  referred  to. 

During  his  later  public  life  he  held  some  of  the  higher  offices 
of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  and  in  all  exhibited  the  same 
simplicity,  integrity,  and  strength  of  judgment,  which  marked  his 
vhole  career.  I  ought  to  add,  that  even  during  the  busiest  period 
of  his  ministry,  he  was  a  faithful  and  sedulous  pastor.  It  was  not 
as  easy  to  him  as  it  is  to  some  men  to  speak  to  others  in  private 
on'matters  of  religious  experience  and  life ;  but  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  habitually  sacrificed  his  feeling  to  his  conscience  in 
this  department  of  duty ;  and  certain  notes  which  he  has  left  of 
his  daily  work  in  some  of  his  Circuits,  are  an  astonishing  record 
of  his  self-denial  and  patient  toil  as  a  visitor  of  the  sick,  infirm, 
and  suffering  members  of  his  flock. 

As  may  be  judged,  my  father  was  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
his  innermost  convictions  and  sympathies  a  MetJiodist  minister. 
No  man  had  a  heartier  abhorrence  of  bigotry ;  "^  but  he  loved 


*  Be  hated  it ;  and,  man  ol  peace  as  he  was,  he  could  reaisi  it.  At  Hastings, 
a  dSKsyman  ttfused  to  bury  the  child  of  one  of  his  people.  My  lather  appesled 
snooesihiUy  to  the  Bishop  of  Ghiehester,  the  body  of  the  ehild  meanwhile  being 
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Methodism  with  an  intense  and  most  loyal  afifeotion.  It  bad 
made  to  him  and  his  the  difference  between  a  virtual  Paganism 
and  a  living  Christianity,  and  be  never  forgot  the  obligation.  He 
believed  its  doctrines  to  be  substantially  the  very  truth  of  God ; 
and  with  respect  to  its  economy,  while  he  was  no  worshipper  of 
any  human  institutions,  and  no  admirer  of  the  theoretical  fixity 
which  withstands  all  changes,  he  was  jealous  of  rash  and  empirical 
meddling  witii  what  had  long  been  established,  and  was  only 
willing  to  shift  his  ground  where  he  was  sure  of  his  footing.  As 
matter  of  fact,  he  never  lagged  behind  on  the  Ime  of  advance, 
though  he  was  both  by  nature  and  sentiment  indisposed  to  be  a 
leader  of  ecclesiastical  <<  reform."  Btiil,  Methodism  was  only 
precious  to  him  as  it  did  honour  to  the  Bible  and  to  Christ.  These 
were  his  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  by  these  he  judged  alike  of 
dogmas,  systems,  and  persons,  and  most  of  all  himself.  No  man 
was  ever  more  concerned  to  shape  his  opinions  and  life  by  the 
standard  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  nothing  roused  his  moral  indig- 
nation to  a  higher  pitch  than  a  flippant  or  dishonest  handling  of 
the  Gospel  by  men  who  undertook  to  teach  and  preach  it. 

The  providence  of  God  did  not  fail  to  subject  my  father  to  the 
trials  by  which  &ith  is  purged  and  ^rfected.  My  mother*s  health, 
impaired  before  her  marriage  by  cruel  treatment  and  by  self- 
consuming  Christian  labour,  became  more  and  more  delicate  with 
lapse  of  time ;  and  for  many  years  before  her  death  she  lived  a 
life  of  unbroken  weakness  and  pain.  At  Lewes,  a  son  was  buried, 
over  whose  grave  religious  intolerance  lifted  its  voice  to  heighten 
the  sorrow  of  bereavement.  Four  other  children  died  ai  Gloucester, 
the  victims,  Ibeliiave,  of  residence  in  a  damp  imd  sunless  house. 
In  1850,  at  Hammersmith,  to  his  inexpressible  grief,  he  lost  my 
mother.'^  Beside  death  and  affliction  in  his  family,  still  moie 
bitter  troubles  befell  him,  of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
To  crown  all,  though  my  father's  appearance  suggested  robust 
health,  and  though  he  was  in  fi^ct  a  hde  and  vigorous  man,  he 
suffered  greatly  from  a  constitutional  headache,  winch  Inrought 
with  it  nervous  depression,  and  often  dragged  him  sorely  in  his 

serewed  down  in  its  ooffin  and  k^pt  ii^  a  oelUr.  Long  alter,  when  a  oUigTnan 
at  Dover  would  not  allow  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  Methodist  to  be  brought  ioto 
the  chnrch,  my  father,  amidst  great  public  excitement  and  sympathy,  read  the 
Burial  Service  outside  the  churchyard-wall,  while  the  funeral  eompany  stood 
round  the  grave  within. 

*  Some  years  after,  my  father  oonlracted  a  aeoond  ttaitiage  with  the  lady 
who  is  now  his  widow,  then  the  relict  of  the  Bev.  William  Layers,  a  gifted  and 
saintly  Methodist  minister,  who  died  young,  in  the  year  1831.  I  will  mij  ml  J 
of  this  marriage,  that  for  twenty  years  it  was  an  unspeakable  happinesB  and 
blessing  to  my  father,  and  tfaat  it  will  be  a  sacred  remembraoee  with  his 
children  to  the  end  of  life. 
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pablio  duties.  This  manifold  Divine  disoipline;  however,  did  its 
work;  and  though  even  as  a  yonng  man  he  was  vonderfolly  self- 
controlled  and  complete  in  oharacier,  his  later  life  exhibited  a 
moral  ripeness  and  mellowness  such  as  only  comes  of  patient 
continnance  in  well-doing. 

My  father's  character  as  a  whole  admits  of  easy  description. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  intelligence,  of  almost  faultless  judgment, 
and  of  the  purest  conscientiousness.  He  was  at  once  guileless  and 
sagacious,  strong-willed  and  gentle,  modest  and  dignified.  Osten- 
tation, self-assertion,  and  unworthy  ambition  had  no  place  either 
in  his  creed  or  practice.  No  man  ever  saw  him  scrambling  for 
position,  or  seeking  for  an  instant  to  lift  himself  at  the  expense 
of  another.  .  His  generosity  was  boundless.  Personal  affronts  he 
forgave  by  anticipation :  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  harbour 
a  grudge.  His  friends  were  always  sure  of  him,  most  of  all  in 
adversity.  I  never  knew  a  man  more  careful  in  his  expenditure, 
and  I  never  knew  one  who  set  less  store  by  money  for  its  own 
sake.  Hia  means  were  not  much  beyond  the  average  income  of 
the  Methodist  ministry,  and  he  was  anything  but  an  indiscriminate 
givw:  yet  his  charities  were  large  and  wide-spread.  Several 
times  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
a  Supernumerary,  and  had  nothing  to  spare,  he  has  placed  one  or 
two  guineas  in  my  hand  to  put  into  the  plate  for  him  at  an 
ordinary  collection  in  Taunton  chapel. 

The  wisdom  with  which  he  managed  the  Church  of  God  was 
but  the  reflection  and  expansion  of  that  which  he  showed  in  the 
conduct  of  his  own  household.  Possibly  in  earlier  life  his  domestic 
diso^Une  was  a  little  too  severe.  If  it  was,  the  error  lay  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  time  and  experience  cured  it.  The  well  of 
parental  love  was  deep  in  him ;  and  though  his  children  under- 
stood that  he  must  be  obeyed,  they  never  ceased  to  reverence  his 
wisdom,  his  self-forgetfulness,  his  decision  of  character,  and  the 
supreme  homage  which  he  paid  to  religion  in  everything  relating 
to  their  welfare.  Even  as  a  youth  I  remember  to  have  been  much 
impressed  by  observing  the  paramount  authority  which  unseen 
things  exercised  over  my  father's  conduct  in  his  family,  not  less 
than  in  his  public  life.  Everywhere  and  always  it  was  true  of 
him,  that  in  **  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  "  he  had  his  '<  conversa- 
tion "  among  men. 

I  need  not  speak  of  his  habits  of  devotion  or  of  his  Christian 
experience.  Though  he  was  infinitely  jealous  of  his  purity  of  soul 
before  God,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  say  much  as  to  his  personal 
feelings  and  states  of  mind.  I  only  know  that  he  lived  a  life  of 
piety ;  that  his  estimate  of  himself  was  as  lowly  as  his  judgment 
of  others  was  generous ;  and  that  his  whole  tone  and  bearing  at 
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all  times  were  those  of  a  man  whose  eyes  were  broad  open  to  the 
realities  of  the  world  to  come. 

For  some  years  before  my  father  retired  from  the  full  work  of 
the  ministry,  his  natural  strength  was  in  course  of  slow  decline ; 
and  at  the  Birmingham  Conference  of  IdSS,  daring  which  he 
suffered  much  harass  and  annoyance  in  connection  with  his  office 
as  Bepresentative  of  the  Portsmouth  District,  he  became  a  Super- 
numerary,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Here 
he  continued  to  work  as  he  was  able  until  the  following  spring, 
when  an  attack  of  paralysis  reduced  him  for  a  time  to  physical 
helplessness.  He  rallied  surprisingly  from  this  illness, — to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  the  summer  of  1867  he  removed  to  Taunton,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  never  equal  to  mnoh 
public  service  at  Taunton.  Slowly,  but  surely, — ^watched  over  by  a 
love  which  never  slept,  occupied  continually  with  godly  preparations 
for  his  approaching  change,  the  object  of  a  reverent  esteem  and 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew  him," — ^he  became  weaker 
and  weaker  in  body  till  the  autumn  of  1872,  when  it  was  evident 
by  many  tokens  that  the  end  was  not  far  distant.  His  memory 
became  greatly  impaired.  He  lost  his  interest  in  things  paasiDg 
around  him.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  dreamy  quiet,  saying Uttle, 
though  always  ready  for  prayer  and  holy  exercises.  So  he  con- 
tinued until  early  in  December,  when  he  was  taken  suddenly  worse ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  that  month,  after  a  physical 
conflict,  which,  though  painless  to  himself,  was  terrible  to  witness, 
I  saw  him  die  in  Ohrist.  He  was  commonly  too  feeble  during  his 
mortal  sickness  to  speak  in  more  than  monosyllables ;  but  all  he 
did  say  was  in  keeping  with  his  history  and  circumstances.  Every 
now  and  then  he  would  murmur  words  which  showed  that  his 
thoughts  ran  upon  his  preaching.  More  than  once  he  repeated,  "I 
am  in  the  Lord's  hands ;  I  am  in  the  Lord's  hands."  The  last 
ooimected  words  I  ever  heard  from  him  were  in  reply  to  a  remark 
I  made  to  the  effect,  that  through  the  precious  blood  of  Ohrist  he 
would  soon  be  in  heaven.  Jjooking  fixedly  at  me  with  visible 
recollection  and  earnestness  he  said,  "  Praise  God  for  ever  I " 

So  departed  my  blessed  and  truly  reverend  father— leaving 
to  his  children  the  priceless  legacy  of  a  clear  and  holy  life,  and  to 
the  Ohuroh  of  God  a  pattern  of  wisdom,  diligence,,  and  fidelity,  as 
a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  If  I  might  mention  a  name,  I  should  wish  to  aoknowMge  the  imweariad 
and  most  brotherly  kindness  shown  to  mj  father  by  the  Ber.  Joseph  Fletehei; 
himself  an  aged  Sapemnmeraiy  minister,  now  waiting  in  oheerfol  labour  and 
hope  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  formerly  a  aealoos  and  saecessfnl  Methodist 
missionaiy  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
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THE  CARNALLY  AND  THE   SPIRITUALLY  MINDED : 

AM  KXPOSITION. 

n.— "THEY  THAT  ABB  AFTEB  THE  SPIBIT." 

"For  they  th«t  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  thineps  of  the  fleih ;  but  they 
that  an  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  For  to  be  eamally  minded  ia 
death;  bat  to  be  apiritoAUy  minded  is  life  and  peace.  Beeaoae  the  oaznal 
mind  ia  enmity  against  Ood :  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  80  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  But  ye 
are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
yoo.  Now  if  «ny  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Ohrist,  he  ia  none  of  His."— 
BoMAHsriii.  &4». 

Lf  eontraet  with  mep  *'  that  are  after  the  flesh  "  we  have  here 
described, 

U.  The  oharacteristics  of  those  to  whom  the  Ohristian  liberty 
has  oome.    And, 

L  Their  moral  disposition,  their  mental  activities— their  whole 
coarse  of  life— are  determined  and  regulated,  not  by  the  flesh,  but 
the  Spirit.  The  new  Spirit  of  life,  imparted  to  them  in  Christ, 
has  set  them  <<  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.**  They  are  indeed 
still  in  the  body,  but  they  are  '*  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit/* 
The  flesh  is  no  longer  felt  to  be  the  supposed  real  self;  it  is  but  a 
tabernacle,  an  instrument,  an  organ  of  the  spirit.  The  body  is 
possessed  and  used  for  the  exercise,  the  discipline,  the  training  of 
the  spirit  for  a  yet  higher  heritage  and  dominion.  For  they  now 
live  in  the  Spirit, — '*  mind  *'  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  and  *' walk  " 
according  to  the  Spirit.  With  them  the  one  supreme  purpose  of 
life  has  become  completely  changed.  ''Old  things  are  passed 
away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new.*'  They  now  live,  and 
think,  and  act  not  for  the  body,  but  for  the  soul ;  not  for  earth,  but 
for  heaven ;  not  for  time,  but  for  eternity ;  not  for  self  (the  merely 
earthly  and  perishing  self),  but  for  God.  Not  indeed  that  they 
neglect  the  body,  or  despise  all  earthly  good,  or  abjure  all  earthly 
relationships  and  obligations, — certainly  not;  but  even  while 
occupied  with  these  mundane  things,  as  they  needs  must  perpetually 
be,  they  learn  to  make  them  subordinate  and  helpful  to  their  true 
spiritualinterests.  Forto  be  truly  spiritual  a  man  has  no  need  to  treat 
his  body  with  neglect,  or  to  flee  from  human  society,  or  to  abandon 
worldly  occupations  and  pursuits,  but  only  to  reduce  to  practice 
the  Apostolic  injunction :  ''  Whether  therefore  ye  eat,  or  drink,  or 
whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.**  (1  Cor.  x.  81.) 
Performed  in  that  spirit,  "  labour  is  worship ;  **  and  the  work  of 
the  field  or  factory,  the  mine  or  smelting-furnace,  the  market  or 
counting-offioe,  becomes  a  service  unto  God,  and  instead  of  bind- 
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ing  down  the  deathless  spirit  to  earth,  helps  it  to  moant  upwards, 
higher  and  still  higher,  towards  **  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light." 

2.  To  be  thus  spiritually  minded  *  <  is  life  and  peace : "  this  condition 
not  only  tends  to,  but  springs  from,  and  promotes  life, — ^is  itself 
the  true  and  eternal  life,  the  life  of  God  within  the  soul  of  man,  in 
which  our  whole  nature  is  destined  to  be  exalted  and  glorified. 
But  of  this  *'  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus,'*  in  so  &r 
as  it  now  libereii'es  <'from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,*'  and 
induces  free  consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  we  have  written  in 
a  previous  exposition.* 

This  state  of  man's  intelleet  and  heart  is  dso  peaeg;  The  carnal 
mind  is  at  war  with  God, — ^with  all  the  Divine  plans,  purposes,  and 
arrangements, — andis  therefore  ever-more  fruitful  of  jar,  discord, 
mischief,  and  misery  to  its^.  But,  as  already  observed,  the 
**  spiritual "  mind  brings  man,  in  his  whole  being,  into  harmony 
with  God,  and  with  God*s  constitution  of  uniyersal  nature,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  Thd  adjustment  may  not  yet  indeed  be 
complete,  because  the  now  law  has  not  yet  attained  its  full'  maturity 
of  intelligence,  power,  and  prevalence ;  but  it  has,  at  least,  appre- 
hended the  true  relative  importance  of  things,  has  insured  pre- 
dominance to  that  which  ought  to  be  predominant,  and  has  initiated 
a  true  progress  along  the  line  of  development  prescribed  by  Him 
<<  of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  all  things;"  and 
therefore  it  has  lifted  its  subject  out  of  that  sphere  of  perpetual 
collision  and  ever-increasing  ruin  which  inevitably  resulted  from 
the  depraved  and  discordant  action  of  the  carnal  self.  It  restores 
man  to  his  true  nature,  to  his  rightful  position  in  nature,  to  the 
real  possession  of  himself  and  nature,  and  to  his  intended  perfect- 
ing fellowship  in  the  life  of  God.  For  a  man  to  be  brought  thus 
to  live,  is  of  necessity  to  insure  to  him  conscious  and  ever-gmwing 
peace. 

Then,  too,  the  things  with  which  the  spiritual  mind  is  pre- 
occupied, with  which  it  holds  haUtual  intercourse,  and  in  which 
its  deepest  and  most  cherished  interests  are  felt  to  be  involved, 
are  themselves  so  true,  pure,  and  elevating ;  so  great,  glorious,  and 
sublime ;  and  so  serenely  steadfast  and  sure,  as  to  communicate  some- 
thingof  their  own  placid  and  untroubled  character  to  the  soul  of  him 
who  thus  lives  in  familiar  fellowship  with  them.  In  those  oonoons 
and  attractions  of  earth  on  which  the  carnal  mind  is  set,  which 
are  unsubstantial  at  the  best,  and  which  cannot,  by  any  deVioe  of 
man,  be  assured  to  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  their  possessor, 
however  much  his  heart  may  be  set  upon  them,  there  can  be  no 
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caliQi  peaoefol  confidence :  his  gratifications  and  self-indulgences 
will  steal  away  from  him,  or  he  mnst  pass  away  from  ihem.  But 
the  gloiioas  verities  of  the  spiritual  world  are  ever-present,  ever- 
abidmg,-Hure  unchangeably  the  same ;  and  we  are  not  passing  away 
from  them,  but  coming  nearer  and  still  nearer  to  them,  and  shall 
soon  pass  over  to  be  &oe  to  fiioe  with  them.  By  now  in  spirit 
dwdling  habitually  ampng  suoh  eternal  realities  we  ourselves 
become  more  and  more  assimilated  to  them — ^partake  of  that 
«  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever  "  which  they  alone  can  inspire. 
And  80  it  comes  to  pass  that,  while  here  below  there  are  tumult, 
and  tempest,  and  confusion,  "men's  hearts  "  (often)  *^  fiiiling  them 
for  fear,*'  those  whose  affection  is  plaoed  on  things  **  which  are 
above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  are  <<  kept 
in  perfect  peace/*  having  their  minds  <<  stayed  "  upon  Him. 

Observe  further,  (1,)  That  tiiere  is  no  hope  of  securing  the  sal- 
vation of  any  man  while  he  continues  altogether  absorbed  by,  and 
complacently  contented  witii,  **  the  things  of  the  flesh.*'  The  first 
thing  needful  to  be  aceompiisbed  for  him  is  to  work  in  him  a 
living  conviction  that  his  present  course  of  life  is  vain,  foolish,  and 
wicked.  This,  however,  is  usually  no  easy  matter.  There  may  be 
eomparstively  small  difficulty  in  convincing  a  drunkard,  a  liar,  a 
thief,  (a  a  murderer,  that  his  conduct  is  bad,  and  must  in  the  end 
bring  him  to  ruin.  But  how  shall  we  succeed  in  making  a  success* 
fal  and  respectable  uorldUng  feel  that,  because  he  is  not  an  earnestly 
religious  man,  therefore  his  whole  career  is  one  of  persistent 
enmity  to  Qod,  and  of  certain,  destruction  to  himself?  Yet  so  it 
is ;  and  so  it  mast  be,  unless,  indeed,  the  mind  of  man,  with  all 
its  iateUectual  and  nooral  forces,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  intended 
for  notiiing  nobler  than  the  poor  service  of  making  <<  provision  for 
the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof."  Truly  they  must  have  strange 
oonoeptions  as  to  what  is  proportionate,  befitting,  and  equal,  who 
imagine  that  the  great  Creator  designed  man  for  the  attaioment 
of  no  higher  destiny,  of  no  riohei?  good»  than  such  as  may  be  won 
and  enjoyed  in  the  m^orld  of  seoife.  We  know  that  mankind  have 
a  great  and  noble  state  to  achieve  even  here ;  that  this  earth  has 
been  delivered  over  to  them  as  an  inheritance,  that  therein  they 
may  be  fruitful,  and  multiply,--may  subdue  it,  and  have  dominion ; 
and  that  their  mental  and  moral  powers  are  appropriately 
employed  in  seeking  the  realisation  of  this  state.  But  can  it  be 
supposed  that  these  faculties  of  mind  and  hesft  were  bestowed  for 
no  loftier  end ;  that  the  discipline  and  training  of  our  higher 
nature  by  this  earthly  education, — in  which  these  spiritual  forces 
bat  begin  their  devebpment,  to  be  suddenly  cut  short  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  busy,  if  not  always  sublime  and  worthy,  toils, — are 
not  the  purposed  prelude  to  something  infinitely  more  worthy  of  our 
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desire  and  expectaiion  ?  **  Surely  the  heart  of  man,  made  for 
immortality,  and  hungering  after  it,  whimpers  the  mighty  secret ; 
the  conscience,  liying  witness  of  a  law,  and  of  a  Judge,  and  a 
judgment  yet  to  come,  forebodes  it ;  the  reason,  interpreting  as 
she  may  the  hints  and  analogies  of  nature  and  of  providence, 
surmises  it ;  the  contradictions  and  anomalies  of  the  present  life, 
with  its  interrupted  beginnings  that  point  to  endings  beyond  the 
veil,  demand  it ;  and  the  instinctive  thoughts  and  feeliags  of 
universal  man,  in  every  age,  in  every  land,  proclaim  it." 

But  if  such  is  the  presage,  the  prophecy,  the  intuitive  belief  of 
uncorrupted  nature ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  New  Testament  teachings 
of  immortality,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  eternal  judgm^it,  and 
the  everlasting  consequences  of  these  things  to  every  human 
being,  are  true ;  then  the  interests  of  this  present  earthly  state  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  those  of  our  higher  and  spiritual  nature. 
We  have  indeed  forfeited  by  sin  our  original  rig^t  to  a  glorious 
immortality,  but  that  right  has  been  redeemed  for  U8  in  the  incar- 
nation and  death  of  Qod's  own  Son.  For  "  this  is  the  record, 
That  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His 
Son."  (1  John  v.  11.)  And  if  so,  can  it  be  that  there  is  no  guilt 
in  rejecting  that  gift,  and  practically  judging  oneself  "  unworthy  of 
everlasting  life  "  ?  (Acts  xiiL  46.)  Oris  not  his  conduct  dishonouring 
to  God,  and  of  necessity  ruinous  to  himself,  who  suirenders  the 
nobility  of  mind  to  the  mere  servitude  of  the  <<  law  in  the  members," 
and  who  suffers  his  character,  life,  and  eternal  condition  to  be 
fashioned  and  determined  by  animal  and  worldly  foroes  ? 

The  question  for  men  to  ponder   is  not  whether  th^  have 
been  guilty  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  offence  against  human 
society,  but  whether  they  have  been  so  living  as  to  answer  lifers 
great  end.    Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true,  that  the  Author  of  our  being  has 
bestowed  upon  us  a  constitution  capable  of,  and  intended  for,  com* 
munion  with  Himself  ?    Is  it  true  or  not  that  His  own  Bon  became 
man,  died  upon  the  cross,  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  aaeended 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  that  we  might 
attain  to  the  blessedness  of  **  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ "  ?  Is  it  a  fact  that  He  has  provided  for  every 
one  of  us  this  gift  of  everlasting  life  ?    Are  these  things  beyond 
denial?     If  they  are,  those  men  are  indeed  << miserable  sinners" 
who  take  no  account  of  all  this  procedure  of  infinite  love ;  who 
continue  still,  like  the  foolish  man  in  Bunyan'e  Allegory,  to  rake 
together  with  infinite  pains  the  perishing  leaves  and  straws  of 
earthly  good,  when,  by  simply  directing  upwards  their  gate,  they 
might  secure  the  gift  of  a  glorious  and  imperishable  crown.    Who 
can  persuade  lovers  of  the  world  to  lay  these  things  to  heart,  to  see 
and  acknowledge  their  portentous  truth  ?    The  Christian  prqriiet 
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can  bnt  cry,  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light  I  "  (Eph.  ▼.  14 ; )  or  repeat  the 
demand  of  incarnate  Wisdom  Himself:  <<  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  sool  ?  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  (Mark  viii.  86,  87.) 
Bat  do  not  the  prevalent  blindness  and  the  insensibility  of  men,  in 
reapect  to  these  realities,  give  more  manifest  point  and  force  to  the 
wordsof  Jesus  to  Nicodemns:  ''That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  Marvel  not 
that  I  said  unto  thee,  Yb  must  bb  bobn  again."  (John  iii.  6,  7.) 

fiat  observe,  (2,)  That  the  new  life  in  the  Spirit  can  be  sustained 
only  by  continued  attention  to  its  interests.     '*  They  that  are  after 
the  Spirit "(/omtW  <<the  thingsof  the  Spirit,"  and  such  **  minding" 
is  **  life  and  peace."    They  most  grievously  mistake  in  this  matter 
who  suppose  that  the  office  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  the  Comforter,  in 
regeneration,  is  to  save  them  from  all  further  thought  or  effort  for 
personal  salvation.    The  word  of  admonition  is  this,  '<  Work  out, 
beloved,  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God 
which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure." 
(Phil.  ii.  12, 18.)    It  is  trae  that  all  man*B  working  and  watching 
cannot  produce  life ;  that  must  come  from  a  Greater  than  he.  fiut 
thoagh  man  cannot  produce  life,  he  has  power  to  stint,  cripple,  or 
destroy  it ;  and  it  is  as  true  of  spiritual  as  it  is  of  bodily  life,  that, 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  it,  to  us  it  pertains  to  provide  for 
its  support,  nutrition,  defence,  and  well-being.  We  are  in  small  risk 
of  omitting  to  make  needful  provision  for  the  body ;  our  appetites 
are  too  urgent  and  painful  to  admit  of  such  oversight ;  but  we  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  so  taken  up  with  this  care  as  to  forget  and 
neglect  the  equally  urgent  necessities  of  the  higher  nature.    And 
60  when  the  Master  gave  the  caution,  '<  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting 
life,"  (John  vi.  27,)  He  meant  not  to  forbid  all  toil  and  provision 
for  our  temporal  wants,  but  to  warn  against  the  folly  of  neglecting 
to  eaie  for  the  requirements  of  the  soul,  which,  without  earnest 
and  thoughtful  attention  and  culture,  can  never  be  truly  pros- 
perous. 

It  cannot  be  inappropriate  in  these  times  of  eager  competition 
for  the  acquisition  of  earthly  riches,  to  utter  a  distinct  note  of 
warning  against  the  danger  and  destructiveness  of  a  secular  spirit. 
The  statement  may  not  be  true  in  the  sense,  or  to  the  extent,  in 
which  the  critic  intended  it  to  be  understood,  that  religious  pro- 
fessors generally  manifest  *'  no  reluctance  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  worldly  in  the  road  to  wealth ;  and  that  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  any  distinguishing  mark,  in  this  respect,  between  the  two 
riasses  of  society.^that  which  is  *  of  the  world,'  and  that  which  is 
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'not  of  the  world.'  All  seem  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  oommon 
impulse  to  posh  their  fortimes  in  life ;  all  exhibit  the  same  ardent, 
active,  enterprising  zeal  in  their  lespectiYe  pnrsnits.  They  (that 
is,  the  religions  people)  live  in  the  common  hannts  of  men,  gratify 
their  oommon  desires,  engage  in  their  oommon  pursuits,  partake 
of  their  common  indulgences :  they  toil,  along  with  the  woddlj, 
through  paths  beset  with  temptation  in  various  shapes ;  they  nm, 
with  all  imaginable  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  in  the  race  after 
fame,  and  honour,  and  emolument ;  they  acquiesce  in  all  the 
devices  of  luxury  to  pamper  the  children  of  prosperity,  and  mani- 
fest the  same  indifference  with  others,  to  the  cost  of  human  happi- 
ness and  innocence,  at  which  these  may  be  supplied :  *'  yet,  while 
this  charge  may  be  exaggerated,  there  is  in  it,  alas!  too  much 
truth. 

It  certainly  does  not  follow  that,  because  a  man  pursues  a  simi- 
lar course  to  that  of  other  business  men ;  or  because  he  is  equaUj 
diligent,  shrewd,  and  successful  with  others ;  or  because  he  aspires 
after  positions  of  honour  and  influence  amongst  his  fellows,  there- 
fore he  is  as  really  and  completely  worldly  as  they.  A  troly 
spiritual  state  of  mind  will  not  disqualify  a  man,  but  the  better 
prepare  him,  for  any  good  and  honest  occupation,  or  for  any  post 
of  dignity  to  which  he  may  be  called,  or  in  which  he  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  serving  his  '<  generation  by  the  will  of  Ood." 
(Acts  xiii.  86.)  Abraham  was  not  a  whit  the  less  spiritual  becanee 
he  was  wealthy ;  or  Joseph,  because  he  was  elevated  to  be  next  in 
authority 'to  the  King  of  Egypt ;  or  Moses,  because  he  <<  was  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  and  legislators  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
or  David,  because  he  was  raised  from  the  sheep-fold  to  the  throne ; 
or  Daniel,  because  he  was  promoted  to  be  the  first  minister  of 
State  under  a  despotic  heathen  monarch.  But  the  hazard  of  snch 
positions  is  real  and  very  great.  The  Master  Himself  tells  us  of 
the  rank  thorns  ;  <*  the  cares  of  this  world  ;  the  deceitfulnese  of 
riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things ; " — all  of  which  pertain,  not  to 
the  Spirit,  but  to  the  flesh,  and  which  choke  the  springing  seed 
of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  brings  forth  no  fruit  unto  perfection. 
(Mark  iv.  19.)  The  beloved  disciple,  John,  echoes  the  wamingt 
saying,  '<Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  tbo 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  fleeh,  and  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  bat  is 
of  the  world.  And  the  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  (1  John  ii. 
16-17.)  St.  James  writes  with  still  greater  emphaslB,  "Ye 
adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of 
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the  world  is  enmity  with  God  ?    whosoever  therefore  will  be  a 
ftiend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God."  (James  iv,  4.) 

Sorely,  if  these  things  are  so,  it  becomes  all  those  who  would 
keep  themselves  ''  unspotted  from  the  world,"  and  hear  at  length 
the  welcome  words,  «  Well  done!"  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Judge 
of  all,  to  habitually  give  all  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  of 
the  Spirit,  because  of  the  large,  the  growing  demands  which  are 
made  upon  them  by  the  exigencies  of  their  respective  secular 
callings.  It  is  not  requisite  for  them  to  be  taken  **  out  of  the 
world,"  but  it  is  needful  that  they  should  be  preserved  <<from  the 
evil;"  and,  for  this  end,  they  must  mind  the  things  of  tlie  Spiritt 
even  in  the  midst  of  their  most  engrossing  occupations.  <<  I  beseech 
you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world;  but 
be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may 
prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect,  will  of  Godi" 
(Bonu  xii.  1, 2,)  walking  <<.not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit." 

W,T. 
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AlcoKo  the  tvondrotis  scenes  exhibited  on  Calvary,  one  of  tho 
most  wondrous  is  thus  described  by  the  fourth  Evangelist : — **  NoW 
tlicre  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His  mother,  and  His  mother*s 
sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Gleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  When 
Jesus  therefore  saw  His  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom 
He  loved.  He  saith  unto  His  mother,  Woman,  behold  ^y  son  i 
Then  saith  He  to  the  disciple.  Behold  thy  mother  1  And  from  that 
hour  that  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home."  (John  xix.  25-27.) 

Nothing  tries  love  so  much  as  adversity.  Attachments  may 
seem  very  sincere  so  long  as  the  objects  of  them  are  walking  in  tho 
sun&hine  of  prosperity ;  but  the  time  for  putting  them  to  the  test 
is  when  the  dark  cloud  gathers,  and  the  hour  of  conflict  comes. 
^Vfaeu^tesuB  entered  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  apparent  triumph  He 
had  multitudes  of  followers ;  but  when  He  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  men  ''all  the  disciples  forsook  Him,  and  fled."  (Matt, 
xxvi.  66.)  Of  the  holy  women  who  ministered  unto  Him,  however, 
no  such  statement  is  made.  They  cliing  to  Him  to  the  last.  During 
the  night  of  His  betrayal,  and  the  early  morning  of  His  trials, 
they  were  in  some  dwelling  in  Jerusalem — perhaps  that  of  Salome, 
or  that  of  Mary  the  mother  of  St.  Mark;  but  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  His  condemnation  they  hastened  to  the  spot  where  He  was  to  be 
crucified.     They  were  not  among  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  who 
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foUowed  Him  to  Golgotha ;  but  to  Golgotha  they  went,  feadess  of 
all  eonseqiiencee,  to  witnesB  a  ecene  which  few  femalee  oonld  have 
wished  to  witness. 

Beyersing  the  order  in  which  they  are  namedt  we  obeerye  that 
Uary  Magdalene  was  there.    She  is  first  mentioned  in  St.  Lnke 
viii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  out  of  her  "  went  seven  deyils."     She 
had  been  the  subject  of  one  of  those  fearful  possessions  of  eyil 
spirits  by  which  many  were  attacked  in  those  days;  but  Jesus  had 
healed  her,  and  ever  afterwards  she  was  fall  of  adoring  gratitude 
and  love.     But  there  is  no  reason  for  identifying  her  with  the 
woman  who  was  "a  sinner,"  of  St.  Luke  vii.  87-60;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  medieval  tradition,  whidi  represents 
her  as  having  been  a  prostitute,  should  appear  to  be  sanctioned  by 
that  chapter-heading  in  the  English  version.    The  most  natural 
explanation  of  her  name  is,  that  she  came  from  the  town  of  Magdala, 
or  Migdol,  probably  el-Migdel,  near  Tiberias,  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  lake  of  Oennesareth.      Mary,  the  wife  of  Ckophas,  or 
Clopas,  was  there,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
motiier  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses,  the  name  of  her  husband, 
Clopas,  being  another  form  of  the  name  Alpheus,  who  is  elsewhere 
said  to  be  the  father  of  James.  (Matt.  x.  8;  eomp.  xxvii.  56.)    Bat 
WAS  she  the  sister  of  Mary  the  Virgin  ?    So  some  read  the  passage, 
'<  and  His  mother's  sister  Mary,"  etc.,*  but  this  is  by  no  means 
probable.    Far  more  probable  is  it  that  by  '<  His  mother's  sister" 
another  person  is  meant,  namely  Salome,  St.  John's  own  mother, 
whose  name  He  does  not  mention,  just  as  He  does  not  mention  His 
own,  but  whose  presence  is  affirmed  by  St.  Matthew  xxviL  06, 
who  calls  her  « the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children."  t 

But  the  central  figure  of  this  group  of  women  is  Mary,  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  whom  Stl  John  naturally  mentions  first 
What  brought  her  to  the  spot,  and  kept  her  there?  That  a  mother 
should  voluntarily  witness  her  own  son's  execution  seems  unnatural ; 
and  we  should  almost  have  thought  that  Mary  would  have  been 
so  shocked  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sight,  if  she  suffered  herself 
to  look  upon  it  at  aU,  as  presently  to  retire  under  the  deep 
emotions  of  her  breast.  But  no !  she  stands  by  the  cross,  leaning, 
it  may  be,  on  the  arm  of  John,  but  not  falling  to  the  ground  in 
a  swoon,  as  some  painters  have  represented;  and  there  she  remains 
for  a  considerable  time  until  led  away,  at  length,  by  the  beloved 
disciple.    Wherein  lay  the  secret  of  her  conduct  ?    That  sufferer 

^  See  Mr.  Plomptre's  art.  "Marjr  Magdalene."  in  Smiili'i  ''Pietiooaij 
of  the  Bible." 

t  Wieieler,  Meyer,  Alford,  and  Hengstenberg,  are  liowerer  oppofled  to  Xbii 
view. 
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WAS  her  sont  Bbe  bad  bor&e  him;  she  had  xmned  Urn;  ehe 
hid  watohed  over  hiza;  and  though  during  his  public  ministry 
be  had  been  with  her  but  seldom,  yet  her  maternal  loye  was  as 
taDder  as  it  eyer  had  been ;  and  knowing  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
ehacges  laid  against  him  by  his  enemies,  tad  knowing,  moreoyer, 
AS  she  doubtless  did,  that  he  was  suffering  for  others,  ay,  eyen 
for  herself,  she  must  needs  go  and  witness  his  death,  that  with 
others  she  might  << behold  the  Lamb  of  God"  who  should  "take 
away  the  sin  of  the  worlds" 

In  Maxy's  early  histoiy  there  is  an  eyent  of  deep  significance, 
to  whieh  reiarence  must  be  made  here.  Bhe  had  carried  her  child 
to  the  temple,  to  present  him  to  the  Lord,  when  the  aged  Simeon 
entered,  who,  haying  taken  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  giyen  thanks 
to  God  tor  haying  seen  in  Him  the  promised  Christ,  said  unto  her, 
"  BAoId,  this  Child  is  set  for  the  teil  and  rising  again  of  many  in 
Israel;  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against;  (Yea,  a 
sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also,)  that  the  thoughts  of 
many  hearts  may  be  reyealed."  (Luke  ii.  84,  d5.)  Ominous  and 
impressiye  words !  What  could  they  mean  ?  Nothing  but  gladness 
had  attended  the  birth  of  that  child.  It  had  been  announced  by 
Gtabriel,  the  angel  of  the  Lord ;  it  had  been  celebrated  by  a  choir 
of  angels  in  the  song,  *<  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men ; "  and  it  had  caUed  forth  her 
own  and  other  songs  of  joy  uttered  under  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Spirit.  Tet  now  the  yenerable  Simeon  says,  **  A  sword  shall 
pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also,"  and  the  words  themselyes  were 
like  a  sword,  from  the  yexy  touch  of  which  she  would  start  back. 
What  an  indelible  impression  they  would  make  upon  her  mind  I 
How  often  she  would  ponder  them  during  the  infancy  and  child- 
hood of  her  son  I  And  it  was  not  long  ere  they  began  to  be  ful- 
filled* The  point  of  that  sword  entered  her  breast  early,  but  now 
the  hour  arriyed  when  it  pierced  her  soul  as  deeply  as  she  could 
weUbear. 

It  was  the  trial  of  her  faith.  Jesus  had  represented  Himself  as 
ihe  Mesuah,  and  eyen  from  His  birth  she  had  been  taught  that 
He  was  to  be  *'  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
His  people  Israel."  ''The  Lord  God,"  said  the  angel  who  an- 
nounoed  His  birth,  "  shall  giye  unto  Him  the  throne  of  His 
fattier  Dayid :  and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ; 
and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Luke  i.  82,  88.) 
And  was  this  the  way  by  which  He  was  to  ascend  the  throne,  and 
gain  ihe  sceptre,  and  obtain  the  govemmeut  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  f  How  unlikely  did  it  seem !  Yet  so  it  was,  and  the  faith 
of  Mary  penetrated  all  this  gloom,  and,  knowing  that  His  kingdom 
was  "  not  of  this  world,"  saw  in  His  cross  the  means  of  yictory,— -of 
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vioioxy  over  Biii»  and  death,  and  hell.  We  eannot  donU  thai  she 
belieyed  in  His  MessiahBhip  as  finnly  as  she  ever  did.  Nor  can  we 
donbi  that  she  nnderstood,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mystery  of  His 
sufferings,  and  saw  in  them  the  expiation  of  the  world's  trins- 
gressions.  The  sword  did  indeed  pierce  her  soul  to  its  very  deptiiSi 
but  her  faith  enabled  her  to  bear  the  pain,  and  was  the  one  chief 
solace  of  her  bleeding  heart. 

It  was  the  manifestation  of  her  love.  She  had  loved  her  Sod, 
according  to  the  flesh,  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  mother,  and  she 
loTed  Him  still.  But  she  loved  Him  also  as  the  other  Marys  did, 
and  as  did  St.  John,  namely,  as  her  Saviour,  her  Redeemer,  bet 
present  and  her  fdture  Lord.  Hence,  whatever  pangs  it  might  cause 
her,  she  must  witness  His  omcifixion,  she  must  see  Him  in  the 
last  scene  of  His  obedience  nnto  death.  Did  she  suppose  that 
the  sight  of  her  would  in  any  way  nutigate  Bis  pain  ?  We  know 
how  much  a  mother's  presence  will  often  do,  and  possibly  her 
sympathy  might  somewhat  soothe  Him  in  this  hour  of  darkness ; 
but  whether  or  not,  Mary,  borne  Up  supematurally  by  fiaith  and 
love,  stood  there  almost  to  the  last* 

When  the  Virgin  replied  to  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
and  said,  **  Be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word,"  she  little  knew 
what  her  maternity  of  the  promised  Saviour  would  involve, — ^what 
anxiety,  what  sorrow,  what  poignant  grief ;  and  it  was  only  re^ 
vealed  to  her  by  slow  degrees  as,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  was 
able  to  sustain  it.     Yet  she  never  shrank  from  the  sufferings  she 
was  called  to  bear,  but  endured  them  with  heroic  firmness  even 
to  the  end,  thus  presenting  to  the  Church  an  example  of  patienoei 
fortitude,  and  love,  rarely,  if  eVer,  equalled,  and  certainly  never 
surpassed.    All  this  we  gladly  admit,  and  wotQd   yield  to  no 
Bomanist  in  our  admiration  of  tiie  virtues  Which  this  most  *' highly 
favoured"  among  Vomen  exhibited;  but  did  she  theii  participate 
in  the  Pasdon  of  her  Son  ?  were  her  sufferings  vicarious  in  the  same 
sense  as  His  were,  only  in  a  lower  degree  ?   and  is  she  to  be 
honoured  as  the  '*  co^redemptress  ^'  of  mankind  ?  Silch  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  Bome,  and  so  far  has  the  worship  of  the  '^^igin 
been  carried    by  Bomanists^  that  it  has  almost,  and;  in  some 
instances,  entirely  superseded  the  worship'  of  our  Lord  Himself^ 
Aeoordiiig  to  the  Vulgate  translation  of  Gen.  iii.  15, — a  version 
t^hich  Bome  pronounces  infallible,-^not  Christ,  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  herself,  namely,  Mary,  was  to  bnOse  the 
serpent's  head,  whilst  the  serpent  bruised  her  heel ;  and  thns, 
according  to  a  writer  of  that  Church,  '*  It  was  Mary  who  afforded 
Us  the  sweet  and  life*giving  fruit  of  Paradise,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  cat  of  it^  and  live  for  ever  with  God."    Speaking  of  the 
«'  sword  "  of  Simeon,  a  modern  Bomanist  thus  writes^  '*  This  same 
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myslie  sword  was  piedioted  four  ihouBand  years  before,  in  the 

most  asoient  prophecy  of  ihe  world,  when  Ood  said  to  the  serpent, 

<  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the  woman,  between  thy 

seed  and  her  seed ;  she  shall  crash  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in 

wait  for  her  heeL'   In  conseqnenoe  of  this  prophecy,  Mary,  through 

her  seed  Jesns,  had  to  crash  and  destroy  the  kingdom  of  the  devil 

on  earth,  and  deliver  the  human  race  from  the  slavery  of  the 

devil,  sot,  however,  without  suffering  a  temporary  injury  from 

his  maUee.  He  would '  lie  in  wait  for  her  heel ; '  which  means,  that 

as  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  new  Adam,  had  to  pay  the  ransom  for 

mankind,  so  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  new  Eve,  should  also  pay 

her  share  for  fallen  man  by  participating,  in  the  interior  of  her 

heart,  in  the  Passion  of  her  Divine  Son.    This  she  accepted  from 

the  very  moment  she  said  to  Oabriel»  *  Be  it  imto  me  according  to 

thy  word ; '  and  it  was  generously  accomplished  by  her  on  Calvary, 

80  that  she  deserved  to  be  called  by  the  Church  the  Queen  of 

Martyn.'"^ 

In  accordance  with  this  passage  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  Mary  has  been  defined  by  the  present  Pope  as 
follows : — '*  We  define  that  the  doctrine  of  maintaining  that  the 
most  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  first  instant  of  her  conception, 
by  a  singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  consideration 
of  the  merits  of  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  had  been  preserved 
free  from  all  spot  of  original  sin,  is  revealed  by  Ood,  and  conse^ 
quently  as  such  is  to  be  firmly  and  constantly  believed  by  all  the 
faithful ;  *'  and  Litanies  to  Mary,  as  the  *<  Mother  of  Divine  Grace,'* 
the  "  Ark  of  the  Covenant,"  the  <<  Morning  Star,"  the  '<  Befage  of 
Sinners,"  with  many  other  titles,  are  sung  in  all  Boman  Catholic 
ehurohes  throughout  the  world,  t 

Now,  it  is  only  by  an  utter  perversion  of  Scripture  that  it  can 
be  made  to  countenance  these  dogmas.  The  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
of  Oeneris  iii.  16,  is  undoubtedly,  <<It  shall  bruise  thy  head;" 
that  is,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  in  particular,  Christ,  ''  and  thou 
Bhalt  bruise  his  heel."  Nor  is  it  true  that,  as  the  writer  above 
quoted  affirma,  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary  were,  *'  Hail,  thou 
that  art  full  of  grace;"  for  though  this  is  the  rendering  of  the 
Vulgate,  the  word  mxo^i^m^  does  not  signify  that  she  was  gratia 
pUna^  but  that  grace  or  favour  was  conferred  upon  her.  Yet,  on 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Melia  founds  one  of  his  principal  argu« 
ments  m  favour  of  the  sinlessness  of  Mary,  affirming  that  it  means 

•  "  The  Woman  blessed  by  all  Generations/*  etc.  By  the  Bev.  Bapbael 
ir«]ia,  D.D.  London :  Longmans  and  Co.,  186S.  This  work  bears  the  impri- 
matur  of  Arehbishop  Manning. 

t  Helia,  p.  189. 
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<<  she  was  oreaied  by  Ood  in  the  fnlnesB  of  His  graoe,  and  iliat  miA 
a  fulnesB  of  grace  preserved  her  from  the  original  infection/'* 

These  are  bnt  speoimens  of  the  way  in  whioh  the  voids  of 
inspiration  are  forced  by  the  Church  of  Borne  to  eonntenanoe  the 
dogma  of  the  Immacnlate  Conception,-- a  dogma  never  thonghi 
of  antU  the  rise  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  in  the  fifth  een- 
tnry,  nor  developed  nntil  the  fourteenthi  nor  folly  declared  nniil 
the  nineteenth,  namely,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1854.  And 
equally  against  Scripture  and  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church  ia 
the  practice  of  Hariolatry ;  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible  firom 
which  it  could  be  inferred,  nor  in  the  Creeds,  nor  in  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  five  centuries.t  Whilst,  then,  we  honour  Mary,  we  dare 
not  worship  her ;  whilst  we  admire  her  faith,  h^  love,  her  forti- 
tude, and  her  patience,  we  dare  not  caliber  *^  the  Oate  of  Heaven,*' 
or  <*  the  Dispenser  of  Orace."  Jesus  is  our  Saviour*  and  He  only. 
He  **  trod  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  Him."  Whatever  Mary  endured,  as  she  stood  near  the  cross, 
she  did  not  suffer  as  He  did  :  His  sufferings  were  expiatory  of 
the  sins  and  transgressions  of  mankind,  which  hers  assuredly  were 
not.  She  drank  of  the  Saviour's  cup,  and  was  baptized  with  His 
baptism ;  but  in  no  other  sense  was  this  the  case  with  her  than 
it  was  with  James  and  John.  (MatL  xx.  28.)  She  may  be  said 
to  have  borne  in  her  body  '*  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but 
only  as  did  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  midst  of  his  aflUetions  and 
persecutions  for  the  Church.  * 

Jesus  was  now  approaching  the  moment  of  His  extremest  menial 
agony,  and  the  three  hours'  darkness,  which  were  symbolical  of 
the  gloom  that  oppressed  His  soul»  were  just  about  to  com- 
mence ;  yet  He  saw  His  weeping  mother,  and,  seeing  her,  His 
soul  yearned  over  her  with  unutterable  tenderness*  Begardless  of 
His  own  sorrow»  He  sought  to  soothe  her.  Addressing  her,  as 
perhaps  He  saw  her  leaning  on  the  arm  of  John,  He  said,  *'  WonuOf 
behold  thy  son ! "  and  to  the  disciple,  *'  Behold  thy  mother  1 "  But 
was  this  the  full  measure  of  consolation  we  should  have  thought 
Him  Ukely  to  administer  9  Was  it  just  the  solace  which  HaiT 
herself  expected  firom  His  lips  ?  She  was  gazing  upwards  at  His 
transfigured  face,  hoping  that  He  would  speak  to  her  once  more; 
but  could  she  have  supposed  that  this  would  be  all  the  reifij 
given  to  her  sorrowful  look  ?  He  might  have  said  to  her,  as  He 
said  to  the  widow  of  Nain,  «  Weep  not ; "  or  repeated  the  inspring 
words  addressed  to  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  **  I  am  the  resurreoti<a 
and  the  life,"  adding,  <<  I  shaU  rise  again."    But  no  I  All  thai  He 


•  "  The  Woman  blessed,"  etc.,  p.  86. 

t  See  Smith's  '*  Diotionary  of  the  Bible,"  art,  "liaiy  the  Viigiii.'* 
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ioes  to  assuage  her  grief  is  to  exclaim,  «'  Woman,  behold  thy 
flonl" 

We  shaQ  better  nnderstand  the  import  of  this  word  if  we  look 
back  to  the  relationship  in  wjiioh  Jesas  had  stood  to  Maty.  That 
relatioiiship  was  unique ;  yet  the  early  part  of  His  life  was  spent 
under  her  roof;  and  after  He  was  twelve  years  of  age  He  went 
down  with  His  reputed  parents  from  Jerusalem  to  Nazareth,  and 
''was  subject  unto  them."  (Luke  ii.  51.)  But  when  He  entered 
on  His  public  ministry,  that  subjection  terminated,  and  every 
incident  in  His  life  in  which  His  mother  is  present,  or  is  named, 
certainly  indicates  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  At  the  mar- 
riage feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  when  she  said  to  Him,  "  They  have 
no  wine,"  His  reply  was,  **  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee  ? 
nine  hour  is  not  yet  come.**  That  His  words  were  not  disrespect- 
fully spoken  we  admit;  for  in  a  direct  address,  the  vocative, 
»ymu,  "0  woman,"  is  expressive  of  tenderness  and  esteem;  but 
that  He  gently  rebuked  her  motherly  hastiness  which  prompted 
Him  at  once  to  dedare  His  Messiahship  by  working  a  miracle, 
none  but  Bomanists  deny.  He  wrought  the  miracle,  it  is  true, 
and  partly  for  her  sake,  but  not  at  her  dictation,  or  even  at  her 
request ;  but  only  after  He  had  reminded  her,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  that  He  t^as  not  her  ''  son "  now,  but  the  Son  of  God 
who  had  sent  Him  into  the  world  to  do  His  will.  *'  What  have  I 
in  common  with  thee  ?",  He  said, — rt  c/iol  mI  troi; — words  whicl^ 
imply  no  less  than  this,  "  When  My  office  and  ministry  are 
concerned,  it  is  for  thee  to  retire,  and  forget  that  thou  art  My 
mother."  (Stier.)  '*  That  which  in  Me  works  miracles  was  not 
bom  of  thee.'*  (Augustine.) 

Again,  when  on  one  occasion  He  was  in  a  house  at  Capernaum 
addressing  the  people,  and  one  told  Him,  ''Behold,  Thy  mother 
and  Thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  Thee," 
He  answered,  "  Who  is  My  mother?  and  who  are  My  brethren  7  " 
and  then,  <«  stretching  forth  His  hand  toward  His  disciples, "  said, 
"Behold  My  mother  and  My  brethren  I  For  whosoever  shall  do 
the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  My  brother, 
and  sister,  and  mother."  (Matt.  xii.  47-60.)  What  did  such 
language  denote,  but  that  the  earthly  relationship  between  Him  and 
His  mother  was  far  less  significant  than  the  spiritual  relationship 
between  Him  and  His  people,  and  that  she,  though  His  mother 
indeed  according  to  the  flesh,  was  not  on  that  account  more  blessed 
than  those  who  believed  in  Him  and  kept  His  words  ?  Long,  then, 
before  His  death,  the  natural  tie  that  connected.  Him  with  Mary 
was  loosened ;  and  now  it  was  to  be  finaUy  severed, — she  was  henccy 
forth  to  look  upon  another  as  her  son,  and  to  be  supported  by 
anoiheEr*8  care.    He  did  not  say  "  mother^**  but  "  woman,  behold 
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ihy  son  I  *'  Though  His  filial  Ioto  for  her  was  as  deep  as  ever, 
and  though  by  thus  thinking  of  her  and  caring  for  her  at  such  a 
moment  He  teaches  us  a  lesson  of  affectionate  regard  for  our  parents, 
yet  now  that  He  was  henceforth  to  stand  towards  her  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  Saviour,  Head,  and  Lord,  He  directs  her  to  another 
instead  of  Himself,  on  whom  she  was  to  look  hereafter  as  her  only 
son.  Her  drily  son ;  for  that  she  had  no  other  sons  is  certainly 
implied.  <<To  honour  parents  by  faithful  care  of  them,*'  says 
Hengstenberg,"^  "ia  not  merely  the  duty,  but  the  privilege  also,  of 
children ;  and  if  she  had  had  other  children,  Jesus  would  have 
infringed  on  that  privilege  by  committing  His  mother  to  John. 
He  would  have  left  His  disciples  but  a  poor  pattern  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  relations  appointed  of  heaven,  if  He  had  thus  absolutely 
placed  Himself  in  independence  of  those  relations.  The  duty  of 
the  sons  would  have  remained,  even  if  the  supposed  brothers  of  Jesus 
had  at  that  time  been  in  a  state  of  unbelief."  Stier  and  others  hold 
to  the  opposite  view,  maintaining  that  the  so-called  *' brethren"  of 
Jesus  were  literally  the  sons  of  Mary.  But  the  evidence  they 
adduce  is  insufficient,  whilst  the  above  argument  cannot  be  met 
either  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  present  on  this  occasion,  or 
that  they  were  not,  as  yet,  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Ohrist,  and 
therefore  not  fitted  for  the  task  of  taking  care  of  Mary.  If  they  were 
her  sons,  they  were  bound  to  do  it,  and  on  no  consideration  would 
Jesus  have  relieved  them  of  the  solemn  obligation. 

To  John,  then,  Jesus  also  speaks,  and,  without  using  any  appella- 
tion, such  as  "friend"  or  "disciple,"  says,  "Behold  thy  mother  1" 
No  one  else  was  standing  near  to  whom  the  words  could  be  addressed, 
and  the  "  beloved  disciple  "  knew  instinctively  that  they  were  meant 
for  him.  Already,  by  having  conducted  Mary  to  the  spot,  and  by 
standing  by  her  in  her  deep  distress,  he  was  acting  towards  her  the 
»art  of  a  son,  and  now  he  received  the  authority  of  his  Lord  to  take 
er  to  himself,  and  to  look  upon  her,  henceforth,  as  his  special  and 
peculiar  charge. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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CHAPTER  V. — THE   SOJOURN   IH   8TRU. 

"  Then  Jaoob  went  on  his  joamey,  and  oame  into  the  land  of  the  peo^  of 
the  East." — Genesis  xzix.  1. 

Gbebrfclness  depends  more  upon  the  state  of  the  mind  than  upon 
outward  circumstances.  It  may  exist  when  the  body  is  in  diaeaae 
and  feebleness,  but  cannot  survive  the  spirit's  dejection*    Stnkiiig 


*  Coxnmentaiy  on  8t.  John^  zix.  27. 
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iUofikationfl  are  on  reoord  of  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  physieal 
part  of  oar  nature,  and  it  is  destined  to  flonrish  after  the  body's 
total  overthrow ;  bnt,  however  pampered  and  cared  for,  its  cor- 
poreal associate  can  never  relieve  the  anxieties  nor  extirpate  the 
sorrows  of  the  soul.  Tet  it  is  acknowledged  that  health  and 
external  things  affect  the  spirit,  so  that  cheerfulness  in  its  fdllest 
import  is  experienced  only  when  the  two  parts  of  man's  constitution 
are  in  perfect  harmony.  Too  many  regard  happiness  as  depending 
mainly  upon  the  body  and  external  conditions,  forgetting  that  its 
producing  cause  is  the  state  of  the  mind  and  conscience.  The  spirit's 
well-being  is  the  sunshine  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  reflected  as  a  rule 
in  the  countenance.  Life's  fragrance  is  emitted  from  the  flower 
of  innocence,  and  preserved  in  the  consciousness  of  right-doing. 

We  have  marked  Jacob's  depression  in  his  flight  from  home, 
but  lingered  pleasantly  with  him  while  raising  the  memorial  stone 
to  perpetuate  a  resplendent  display  of  Divine  benignity.  After 
bis  service  of  allegiance  it  is  recorded  that  he  '*  went  on  his  journey, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East."  The  original 
reading  is,  he  « lifted  up  his  feet,"  indicating  the  buoyancy  of  his 
Bteps,  and  the  present  blithesomeness  of  his  feelings.  A  Jewish 
writer  on  this  Scripture  says,  that "  his  heart  lifted  up  his  feet," — 
in  his  lonely  travel  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  invigorated  by 
the  striking  proofs  he  had  just  received  of  the  Divine  favour.  The 
good  Providence  of  God  was  with  him,  and  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception  in  the  household  of  his  uncle  Laban,  as  the  charming 
pastoral  scene  described  in  this  chapter  testifies.  He  found  him* 
self  in  an  inhabited  country,  and  noticed  a  well  in  a  field,  with 
&ree  flocks  lying  near  it,  **  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered  the 
flocks;  and  a  great  stone  was  upon  the  well's  mouth."  Jacob 
accosted  the  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  the  sheep,  and  inquired 
whence  they  came.  They  told  him  that  they  came  bom  Haran* 
He  then  asked  if  they  knew  ''  Laban,  the  son  of  Nahor,"  and 
they  said,  "We  know  him."  He  next  inquired,  "Is  he  well  ?  " 
to  which  they  replied,  "He  is  well;  and,  behold,  Bachel  his 
daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep;"  "for,"  says  the  inspired  his- 
torian, "she  kept  them."  This  employment  in  those  early 
days  was  deemed  honourable;  hence  we  find  the  daughters  of 
kings  and  powerful  chiefs  in  the  East  similarly  engaged.  The 
pastoral  poetry  of  classical  antiquity  celebrates  females  of  birth 
and  attractions  acting  as  shepherdesses  long  after  the  practice  had 
been  discontinued  among  persons  of  their  rank.  After  rendering 
service  to  Rachel  in  "rolling  the  stone  from  the  well's  month, 
and  watering  the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother,"  he  saluted 
her,  and  told  her  that  he  was  her  father's  kinsman  and  the  son 
of  Bebekah.      Bhe  immediately  proceeded  to  her  father,  and 
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annonnoed  io  him  the  arrival  of  his  nephow.    Laban  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  gave  him  an  affectionate  weloome. 

We  are  nevertheless  entering  upon  a  troabled  passage  in  the 
Patriarch's  life*  He  had  now  to  encounter  a  master  in  diplomacy. 
After  a  miserable  style,  and  with  miserable  results,  Jacob  bad 
succeeded  in  obtaiziing  cQveted  prizes,  but  in  his  kiTismKn 
he  was  to  find  a  match  for  his  subtilty  and  cunning.  We  may 
assign  as  one  cause  of  his  vexed  and  prolonged  sojourn  in  Syria, 
the  disappointment  of  his  grasping  uncle  at  Jacob's  impoverished 
condition.  In  the  grandson  of  the  wealthy  Abraham  Laban  looked 
for  riches,  but  when  he  found  him  a  fugitive,  without  reputation 
or  fortune,  his  bearing  towards  him  altered  from  that  of  his  first 
salutation,  when  in  affectionate  language  he  exclaimed,  "  Surely 
thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh,*'  and  he  began  to  subject  his 
relative  to  duplicity  and  extortion.  Jacob  had  just  been  extricated 
from  a  disgraceful  difficulty,  and  no  doubt  the  Nahorite  had 
gathered  from  his  own  lips  the  alarming  anger  and  threat  of  his 
powerful  brother  Esau.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  knowledge  of 
his  nephew's  position  tended  to  promote  the  bickerings  and  bar* 
gainings  of  Laban,  and,  having  him  in  his  power,  he  adopted  dis- 
honourable means  to  secure  his  services  and  enforce  subjection. 

But  a  greater  cause  of  Jacob's  troubles  was  probably  his  own 
moral  cowardice.  Here,  as  everywhere,  the  want  of  a  manly 
openness  of  character  brought  its  own  humiliations.  He  was  the 
heir  of  a  great  ancestry,  and  had  in  prospect,  as  the  heaven-dedared 
inheritor  of  covenant  blessings,  an  exalted  future.  Very  recently 
he  had  vowed  steadfast  fealty  to  God,  after  obtaining  unequivocal 
credentials  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  he  had  left  the  family  roof 
with  many  parental  benedictions.  So  that  without  vanity  this 
exile  might  have  assumed  the  bearing  of  a  child  of  heaven,  and 
have  been  strong  in  his  confidence  of  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
But  he  did  not  live  in  the  spirit  of  his  Bethel  visions,  promises,  and 
vows.  DoubUess  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  conviction  that  he 
deserved  punishment  haunted  him ;  still,  it  was  his  duty  before 
churlish  Laban  to  be  out-spoken  and  decided,  both  in  fidelity  to 
God  and  to  himself.  This  heir  of  promise  was,  indeed,  no  weak* 
Ung,  but  a  man  endowed  with  patience,  frugality,  industry, 
perseverance,  and  possessed  of  no  ordinary  inner  resources.  Bui 
he  did  not  maintain  his  true  position,  nor,  especially  in  his  first 
years  of  service,  do  justice  to  himself;  and  nothing  is  at  any  time 
gained  by  the  concealment  of  principle  and  power  before  so  unsora- 
pulous  a  man  as  was  worldly  Laban.  The  strategical  selfishness 
of  his  mother's  brother  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  own  want  of 
manliness  on  the  other,  have  denied  us,  in  Jacob's  sojourn  among 
« the  people  of  the  East,"  material  for  admiration  and  eulogy. 
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Some  of  the  inddentB  whioh  ooourred  dnring  the  Patriareb's  stay 
in  Sjria  may  be  noticed.    The  prophet  Hosea  in  re&izing  to  it 
intiimites  that  it  was  typical  of  Israers  bondage  in  Egypt»  and  of 
the  deUveianee  of  his  descendants.    «'  Jacob  fled  into  the  country 
ofSjiiai  and  Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept  sheep. 
And  by  a  prophet  the  Lord  bronght  Israel  ont  of  Egypt,  and  by 
a  prophet  was  he  preserved."   The  narrative  of  Jacob's  visit  to  the 
East  might  be  farther  allegorized,  bat  we  restrict  ourselves  to 
those  allusions  which  Scripture  writers  have  made.    The  principle 
intended  to  be  illustrated  by  Hosea  is,  that  servitude  is  the  con- 
dition of  ddiverance  and  honour.    This  we  see  in  Israel  as  a 
nation,  as  well  as  in  personal  Israel.    In  the  history  of  individual 
life,  how  frequently  are  subrjection  and  sorrow  the  preliminaries 
of  distinction  and  prosperity.    The  illustration,  indeed,  may  be 
carxied  vezy  high, — even  applied  to  ''the  man  Christ  Jesus;*' 
*<  For  it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings."    Christ  made  Himself 
a  servant  in  a  strange  land,  "  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  humbled  Himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."    Was 
not  this  a  preparation  for  inconceivable  sovereignty  of  power  and 
gk»ry  ?  for  it  is  added,  '*  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
Him,  and  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name :  that  at 

the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow and  every  tongue 

should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father."  On  this  law  of  preparatory  servitude  and  hunuliation 
before  distinction,  is  founded  the  Divine  charge,  "Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I  wQl  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

Among  the  annoyances  and  trials  which  befell  the  Patriarch 
duringhisresidencein  the  house  of  Bethuel  was  his  being  compelled 
to  associate  vrith  idolaters.  There  might  be  some  common  religious 
ground  between  Jacob  and  his  kinsfolk,  but  in  the  matter  of 
images,  whioh  are  mentioned  in  the  narrative,  we  discover  a 
proneneas  to  idolatry,  if  not  its  practice.  A  modified  form  of 
image- worship  was  very  likely  observed,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
Bachel's  furtive  possession  of  her  father's  teraphim,  which  were 
images  for  religious  use  in  some  way,  either  worshipped  as  house- 
hold gods,  or  consulted  as  oracles.  They  were  probably  a  sort  of 
talismans  appealed  to  for  instruction,  hdd  in  esteem  by  the  Chal- 
deans and  Syrians,— a peoplegiven  to  astrology,— and  by  which  they 
made  their  divinations.  Some  Jewish  conunentators  strangely  con- 
jeetue  thai  Balaam  the  soothsayer  was  Laban  himself;  others,  that 
his  father  **  Beor  "  was  a  descendant  of  Laban ;  conjectures,  we  may 
just  notice,  which  confirm  the  truth  of  Joshua's  statement  long 
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afterwards  made  to  the  Jewish  people^  *'  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 
other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of 
Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor ;  and  they  served  other  gods." 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Laban  imitated  the  cormptions  of  his 
ancestors,  in  sanctioning  idolatry  in  his  family,  not  having  adopted 
the  simple  and  spiritual  worship  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  of  which 
he  must  have  had  some  knowledge.  The  idea  and  associations  of 
idolatry  would  be  offensive  to  Jacob,  who  had  come  from  a  home 
where  true  faith  and  enlightened  piety  had  consecrated  an  altar  to 
the  living  God,  and  who  had  come  likewise  so  lately  from  imposing 
visions  of  Divinity  and  angels.  To  him  it  must  have  been  painful 
to  witness  services  rendered  to  idols,  and  such  as  encouraged 
impurities  of  conduct.  Nearness  to  idolatry  would  exact  of  him 
decided  and  conspicuous  scrupulosity  in  his  personal  behaviour. 

His  position  was  one  of  servitude  and  humiliation.  Daring 
the  first  month  of  his  stay,  he  probably  employed  himself  about  his 
uncle's  business,  nothing  being  said  with  respect  to  his  hire.  On 
such  a  subject  it  was  not  for  the  nephew  to  speak,  and  Laban  was 
compelled  to  make  some  overture, — '*  Because  thou  art  my  brother, 
shouldest  thou  therefore  serve  me  for  naught  ?  tell  me,  what  shall 
thy  wages  be?"  Relations  frequently  look  for  more  from  each 
other  in  these  matters  than  they  ought:  their  oonduot  herein 
should  always  be  regulated  by  mutual  good- will  and  consideration. 
Jacob  now  found  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  love  for  Bachel, 
and  he  bargained  to  serve  for  her  to  become  his  wife,  aware 
as  he  was  that  he  had  no  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and 
costly  raiment  to  offer,  as  his  father  had  in  his  proposals  of  mar- 
riage with  Bebekah,  Laban's  sister.  He  had  no  means  to  comply 
with  the  eastern  custom  at  marriages  to  present  handsome  gifts  or 
a  great  dowry,  but  he  offered  for  a  series  of  years  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  this  Laban*s  niggardly  disposition  led  him  to  accept,  eyen 
from  one  he  called  brother,  and  of  his  own  bone  and  flesh.  It  was 
debasing  to  be  thus  in  a  manner  obliged  to  earn  his  wife  before  he 
could  have  her,  albeit  it  is  recorded  that  those  seven  years  '<  seemed 
unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her."  Jacob  was 
ticvor  less  censurable  than  when  he  sought,  as  the  only  wages  he 
theu  cared  for,  the  beautiful  Bachel  in  marriage ;  but  we  cannot 
by  Acy  means  say  so  much  for  Laban  in  complying  with  the 
chivalrous  proposal ;  for  as  we  shall  more  fully  discover,  he  appears 
to  have  been  swayed  entirely  by  a  regard  for  his  private 
interests. 

His  uncle's  craftiness  and  sordid  avarice  became  glaring  in  the 

ibaxnefulness  of  Jacob's  false  nuptials.    Yet  the  outraged  snitor 

^^ht  regard  this  scandalous  plot  as  a  retributive  punishment  of 

own  fraud  practised  on  Isaac  and  Esau.    This  is  not  the  fix«i 
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g]imj>06  Wd  haVe  of  the  ayenger  that  was  traoldiig  his  path.    In 
atiemptiiig  to  acconnt  for  this  cmel  oheat  apon   the  affectioBs 
both  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  Laban  probably  alladed  to  the  defeat  of 
Esan,  the  elder- bom,  when  he  said,  '<  It  mast  not  be  so  done  in 
<mr  country,  to  give,'*  or  place, "  the  younger  before  the  first-bom." 
How  rigid  the  retribution ;  how  keen  the  sarcasm  I    Frequently 
do  we  see  men  in  subsequent  life  thrown  into  circumstances  of 
fioffering  similar  to  those  in  which,  through  thoughtlessness  or 
iriliiilness,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  placing  others.  But  the 
cmel  and    irreparable    iujury   practised   upon  Jacob  is  in   no 
way  palliated  by  a  reference  to  his  own  faults.    It  is  evident  that 
the  success  of  this  deception  was  the  deepening  and  multiplying 
of  the  Patriarch's  trials  during  his  stay  in  Padan-aram,  extend- 
ing even  ttirough  the  remainder  of  his  life,  thus  verifying  the 
words  of  Isaiah,    **  When    thou    shalt  make   an .  end  to   deal 
treacherously,   they  shall   deal   treacherously  with  thee.*'    The 
Bible  is  a  book  for  all  time,  and  its  lessons  are  ever  fresh  and 
seasonable,  particularly  those  on  the  folly  and  oft-recurring  evils 
of  wrong-doing.    The  history  before  us  is  an  illumination  of  the 
warning,  *^  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

By  this  dishonourable  deed  Jacob  was  entrapped  into  the  social 
6Til  of  multiplying  wives.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
intended  otherwise  than  to  have  kept  as  true  to  Bachel  as  his  father 
bad  done  to  Rebekah :  he  who  had  waited  till  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old  before  taking  a  wife  would  have  been  well  content  with 
only  one.  But  mercenary  Laban  was  willing  to  barter  both  his 
daughters  for  services  which  he  could  not  but  see  were  tending 
to  make  Imn  rich.  His  nephew's  years  of  service  were  equiva- 
lent to  a  valuable  dowry,  and  in  a  real  sense  fulfilled  the  custom 
of  the  times  of  giving  a  portion  in  money  or  in  presents  to  the 
bride,  or  her  parents,  on  the  contracting  of  a  marriage.  Jacob 
served  another  seven  years  for  Bachel,  although  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  waited  fourteen  years  in  all  for  her,  since  it  is 
added)  Laban  <*gave  him  Bachel  his  daughter  to  wife  also  ;.^.... 
and  he  loved  Bachel  more  than  Leah,  and  served  with  him  yet 
seven  other  ^ears  ;**  which  proves,  we  thinks  that  it  was  not  after 
another  Week  of  years  that  he  received  Bachel  to  wife,  but  after 
the  seven  days  of  the  first  wife's  nuptials. 

The  whole  transaction,  however,  could  nOt  fail  to  originate 
social  jarrings  in  his  fiomily,  which  would  make  it  difEicult  for  him 
to  muntain  his  godliness,  and  many  years  of  disquiet  were 
imposed  upon  him.  The  Oospel  prohibits  a  plurality  of  wives, 
enjoining  that  every  man  have  his  own  wife.  No  one  can  read 
the  succeeding  portion  of  the  Patriarch's  history  without  perceiving 
the  humiliation  of  his  position^  and  being  thankful  for  that  better 
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Dispensation  nniler  whioh  we  five,  wbioh  maSntains  fhe  original 
law  of  nature,  and  with  it  the  only  possible  condition  of  eonjiigal 
felicity. 

We  must  not  omit  to  consider  here  the  faijhfnlnesa  of  Qod  to 
him,  for  it  is  written,  **  The  man  increased  exceedingly,  and  had 
much  cattle,  and  maid-sarvants,  and  men-serrants,  and  camds, 
and  asses."  Even  the  selfidi  Syrian  confessed,  '<  I  pray  thee,  if 
I  have  fonnd  fityoor  in  thine  eyes,  tarry ;  for  I  hate  learned  hj 
experience  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake.**  The  time 
was  however  approaching  for  Jacob  to  quit  Haran,  althoag^  his 
nncle,  more  from  self-interest  than  affection,  sought  to  detain 
him.  His  indication  of  an  intention  to  depart  aroused  envy  and 
evil-mindedness  against  him,  and  Laban's  sons  were  heard  mur- 
muring, **  He  hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our  &ther*8 ;  and  of 
that  which  was  our  father's  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory."  For- 
getting the  great  gain  of  their  kinsman's  services  to  themselves, 
they  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  his  prosperity,  and  "  the  conn- 
tenance  of  Laban...wa8  not  toward  him  as  before."  How  much  of 
a  man's  character  is  revealed  in  his  countenance!  What  seerete 
are  often  thus  blushed  out ;  and  Jacob  was  not  the  man  to  ful  in 
discovering  them. 

In  his  final  arrangement  with  the  Nahorite,  Jacob  had  desired 
to  have  a  clear  understanding,  about  whioh  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible dispute :  **  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to-day,  removing 
from  thence  all  the  speckled  and  spotted  cattie,  and  all  the  brown 
oattte  among  the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among  the 
goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire."  He  was  content  to  ha^ 
for  his  wages,  after  the  separation  had  been  made,  only  sudi  of 
the  cattle  as  should  hereafter  be  black  among  the  sheep,  and 
speckled  among  the  goats;  saying  unto  his  father-in-law,  **Bo 
shall  my  righteousness  answer  for  me  in  time  to  oome."  The 
Syrian  lord  readily  accepted  such  an  offer,  for  it  appeared  like 
having  Jacob's  services  continued  for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
What  followed  this  agreement  we  cannot  but  accept  as  a  striking 
interposition  on  bdialf  of  the  injured, — ^a  kind  of  Divine  reprisal, 
—in  whioh  justice  was  executed  on  a  broad  and  public  scale.  We 
have  no  proof  that  during  Jacob's  abode  in  Syria  he  was  oovetoos 
of  wealth,  since,  at  the  close  of  his  many  long  years  of  toil,  he  was 
as  poor  as  at  the  beginning,  and  could  appeal  to  all  the  household 
of  Laban,  <*  Ye  know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have  served." 
Probably  there  had  been  opportunities  within  his  reach  of  traffic 
on  his  own  account,  but  throughout  he  appears  to  have  been 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  greedy  employer.  In  this  bargain 
about  the  cattie  everything  seemed  to  the  advMitage  of  Laban,-- 
with  littte  prospect  of  his  kinsman's  increasing  his  possessioDS ;  hat 
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''the  Ood  of  Beihel"  was  at  hand,  at  whose  8ngge8tion»  moet 
probaUj,  the  proposal  was  made^  and  who  knew  how  to  punish 
the  crafty  master  for  His  injastioe  to  his  servant. 

It  has  indeed  been  alleged  that  in  this  instance  Jacob  used 
4ratidalent  means ; — ^that  he  adroitly  carried  out  an  nnprinoipled 
stratagem,  and  was  chargeable  with  disingennonsness.  We  do 
not  so  read  this  portion  of  the  narrative.  His  prosperity,  snbse- 
qnent  on  the  arrangement  which  some  have  objected  to,  fairly 
seems  to  have  been  an  effect  of  a  special  direction  of  God,  who  was 
pleased  to  take  the  determination  of  the  whole  matter  into  His  own 
hands.  The  procedure  of  Jacob  was  in  obedience  to  Divine  injunc- 
tion, since  he  devoutly  attributed  his  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  to 
any  particular  device  or  skill  of  his  own,  but  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty.  Nothing  but  honour  arose  to  him  from  this  proposal 
to  Laban ;  but  had  it  been  a  sinful  scheme  it  would  have  been 
registered  against  him. 

like  a  watchful  friend  at  his  right  hand,  his  covenant  God  had 
observed  the  treatment  he  received,  and  counselled  him  to  depart, 
saying,  *•  Betum  unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy  kindred ; 
and  I  will  be  with  thee."  Thus  Divinely  instructed  he  consulted  with 
Bachel  and  Leah,  pointing  out  to  them  that  his  prosperity  was  excit- 
ing the  marked  jealousy  of  Laban  and  his  sons ;  and  that  they  treated 
him  with  the  grossest  injustice.  To  these  representations  Jacob's 
wives  replied, "  Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our 
father's  house?  are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  ?  for  he  hath 
■old  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our  money.  For  all  the  riches 
which  God  hath  taken  from  our  father,  that  is  ours,  and  our 
children's ;  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do." 
It  thus  appears  that  Laban's  bargains  with  Jacob  for  his  daughters 
had  been  exdlusively  for  his  own  personal  advantage ;  and  we  can 
only  understand  his  conduct  by  bearing  in  mind  the  customs 
connected  with  the  dowry.  The  daughters  evidently  considered 
the  anrangement  that  had  been  made  with  their  husband  very  dis- 
advantageous to  themselves,  because  it  overlooked  those  provisions 
of  a  settlement  which  are  usually  made  for  females  at  the  time  of 
marriage.  They  were  quite  as  much  dissatisfied  with  their  father's 
unjust  proceedings  as  was  their  husbandi  and  were  prepared  to 
aecompany  him  whithersoever  he  might  go.  The  sacred  narrative 
informs  us  not  only  of  the  piety  of  Jacob  and  of  his  fellowship  with 
God,  but  tells  us  that  Leah  and  Bachel  also  **  prayed,"  and  that 
God  **  hearkened "  to  them,  proving  that  the  influence  in  the 
family  was  spiritual  and  devout. 

There  is  a  wrong  way  of  doing  a  right  thing ;  for  while  Jacob's 
departure  was  counselled  of  God,  the  manner  of  it,  as  it  would 
seem,  was  not  of  Him.     It  has  the  appearance  of  a  clandeatine 
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flighti  for  whioh  there  was  no  neoessityi  Bmce  Laban  had  no  eat- 
able claim  upon  his  son-in-law.  Jacob  had  got  nothing  from  him 
for  which  he  had  not  paid  fall  value ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  mean 
treatment  he  had  received,  he  had  an  express  Divine  wanrant  for 
leaving,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  have  moved  openly  and  boldly. 
This  sudden  and  secret  procedure  gave  plausible  occasion  to  Laban 
to  pursue  after  him,  and  a  pretext  for  reproof  and  expostulation. 
Had  not,  indeed,  the  restraining  hand  of  God  been  upon  him,  he 
might  not  have  hesitated  to  inflict  mischief.  Coming  up  with  the 
fugitives  at  Mount  OUead,  he  commences  with  serious  words  of 
complaint,  but  falters  as  he  proceeds :  *'  What  hast  thou  done,  that 
thou  hast  stolen  away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away  my 
daughters,  as  captives  taken  with  the  sword?  Wherefore  dicbt 
thou  flee  away  secretly,  and  steal  away  from  me ;  and  didst  not 
tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret,  and  with  harp  ?  And  bast  not  suffered  me  to 
kiss  my  sons  and  my  daughters  ?  Thou  hast  now  done  foolishly 
in  so  doing.  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt :  but 
the  Ood  of  your  father  spake  unto  me  yesternight,  saying,  Take 
thou  heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad.  And  now, 
though  thou  wouldest  needs  be  gone,  because  thou  sore  longedst 
after  thy  father's  house,  yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods?" 
Jacob's  reply  was,  under  the  circumstances,  one  of  wisdom 
and  courage,  as  his  design  was  not  to  make  mention  of  any 
ill-treatment  he  had  received,  although  it  was  insulting  to  be 
accused  of  theft,  and  acutely  so  to  be  charged  with  having  stolen 
what  he  abhorred.  The  accusation  he  treats  with  a  kind  of 
summary  contempt,  doubtless  viewing  it  as  a  pretence  got  up  to 
serve  for  the  practising  of  some  fresh  treachery.  But  he  went  too 
far  when  he  rashly  said,  "  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods, 
let  him  not  live,"  for  Kachel  herself,  from  motives  unknown  to  as, 
had  abstracted  them,  and  succeeded  in  concealing  them.  After 
Laban's  fruitless  search  for  the  images,  Jacob,  with  manly  warmth, 
indignantly  asks,  <*What  is  my  trespass?  what  is  my  sin,  that 
thou  hast  so  hotly  pursued  after  me  ?  Whereas  thou  hast  searched 
all  my  stuff,  what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy  household  stuff?  set 
it  here  before  my  brethren  and  thy  brethren^  that  they  may  judge 
betwixt  us  both.  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee ;  thy 
ewes  and  thy  sho-goats  have  not  cast  their  young,  and  the  rams  of 
thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I 
brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didst 
thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by  night.  Thus  I 
was ;  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ; 
and  my  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes.  Thus  have  I  been  twen^ 
years  in  thy  house ;  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy  two 
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danghlers,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle ;  and  thon  hast  changed 
my  wages  ten  times.  Except  the  God  of  my  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  Fear  of  Isaac,  had  been  with  me»  surely  thou 
hadst  sent  me  away  now  empty.  God  hath  seen  mine  afiSiction 
and  the  labour  of  my  hands,  and  rebnked  thee  yesternight." 

In  these  Tigorons  words  Jacob  does  himself  honour.  Since  there 
is  no  mention  of  a  search  amongst  the  cattle,  it  would  seem  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  wrong  haying  been  done  in  respect  to  them. 
Some  words  of  boasting  from  the  selfish  uncle  followed,  and  after- 
wards a  coTenant  of  peace  was  agreed  to,  which  was  ratified 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  times.  After  the  transaction  had 
b«en  concluded  in  the  most  solemn  manner  between  Jacob  and 
his  father-in-law,  "  early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose  up,  and  kissed 
his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and  blessed  them :  and  Laban  de- 
parted, and  returned  unto  his  place.'*  From  his  willingness  to 
be  reconciled,  there  is  a  lesson  for  such  as  are  at  variance  with 
relatives.  It  is  possible  by  mutual  forbearance  and  explanation 
io  remove  fiamily  quarrels,  and  extinguish  rancorous  feelings,  kg 
that  if  confidence  be  not  perfectly  restored,  at  least  unseemly  con* 
tentions  may  cease. 

After  this  agreement  we  hear  no  more  of  Laban,  nor  of  the  family 
of  Nahor.  In  the  ceremony  of  the  covenant  of  friendship  we 
perceive  the  Syrian's  leanings  to  idolatry,  for  while  he  swore  by 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  Nahor,  and  Terah,  Jacob  swore  by  **  the 
Fear  of  his  father  Isaac,"  that  is,  by  the  God  whom  Isaac  feared, 
for  he  had  never  worshipped  any  but  the  true  God.  Some  know* 
ledge  of  Jehovah  might  linger  in  the  family  of  the  Nahorite,  but 
since  it  was  mixed  with  the  superstitions  of  the  country,  it  pos- 
sibly sunk  into  idolatry,  and  became  lost  among  the  heathen. 

During  the  period  of  Jacob's  life  which  we  have  just  surveyed,  he 
was  not  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  the  circle  of  people  among 
whom  he  moved.  Laban's  disposition  would  severely  try  the  princi- 
ples of  the  best  of  men.  TV'ith  great  plausibilities,  he  was  a  singularly 
crafty  and  mercenary  pereon.  He  manifested  to  Eliezer,  Abraham's 
steward,  a  generous  bearing,  but  it  was  after  Bebekah  had  run 
home  and  displayed  the  beautiful  presents  which  had  been  brought 
for  her.  Wo  may  not  positively  soy,  that  had  the  steward  come 
without  gifts  in  his  hand,  he  would  not  have  been  fetched  so 
readily  into  the  house,  notwithstanding  his  connection  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  yet  the  words  of  Scripture  are  significant : 
"  "When  Laban  saw  the  car-ring  and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's 
hands,  and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Bebekah  his  sister,  saving, 

Thus  spake  the  man  unto  me; he  came  unto  the  man;  and| 

behold,  he  stood  by  the  camels  at  the  well.    And  he  said,  Come  in, 
thou  blessed  of  the  Lord ;  wherefore  standest  thou  without  ?  for  I 
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have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for  the  eamels.'*  The  golden 
greetings  it  wonld  seem  greatly  influenced  his  temper  ftnd  condaei 
on  this  occasion.  Many  years  afkerwards  he  beguiled  his  sister's 
son  into  a  long  servitude,  and  trifled  with  the  affections  of  Lis  own 
children ;  in  becoming  a  father  he  had  not  lost  his  selfish  dis- 
position. He  makes  promises  to  Jacob,  and  breaks  them  in  the 
meanest  manner,  forcing  him  into  a  double  marriage,  and  so  into 
domestic  troubles,  which  embittered  the  rest  of  the  Patriareh*8  life. 

Laban  is  a  representative  man,  a  representative  of  that  daes 
who  place  before  all  else  their  private  interests.  The  spirit  of 
covetousness  was  strong  within  him,  overriding  the  better  fedinga 
of  his  nature,  and  constituting  worldly  success  his  guiding  star. 
Buch  people  may  do  little  to  violate  the  letter  of  the  law,  little  that 
can  be  construed  into  positive  crime,  little  in  short  that  society  can 
brand  with  public  condemnation.  In  language  they  will  acknowledge 
the  true  God,  but  their  hearts  and  houses  are  the  abodes  of  a  gross 
idolatry.  By  their  manoeuvring  they  succeed  in  grinding  out  of 
their  fellow-beings  unpaid  labour,  and  cannot  endure  the  prosperity 
of  any  besides  themselves.  If  a  poor  tenant,  or  a  worthy  servant 
thrive  under  them,  they  may  be  heard  complaining.  He  hath  taken 
away  all  that  was  ours,  and  of  that  which  was  ours  hath  he  gotten 
aU  this  glory.  Theirs  is  the  policy  which  has  been  so  plainly 
statied  by  Bacon ;  '<  All  practice  is  to  discover  or  to  work.  If  yoa 
would  work  any  man,  you  must  either  know  his  nature  or  fashions, 
and  so  lead  him ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ;  or  his  weak- 
ness and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ;  or  those  that  have  interest 
in  him,  and  so  govern  him."  The  maxims  of  the  world  are  not 
often  so  clearly  set  forth,  nor  could  Laban's  poUcy  be  more  truthfiilly 
described.  This  churlish  and  cunning  man  Jacob  had  to  encounter, 
and  we  must  not  forget  the  difficulties  of  his  position  during  his 
sojourn  with  him.  It  is  true  he  ought  to  have  learnt  to  correct 
his  own  faults  from  their  odious  appearance  in  another.  But  the 
power  of  evil  example  will  effect  little  towards  moral  reformation. 
The  home-training  of  Jacob  left  its  ifiark  upon  his  life,  and  we 
have  seen  too  much  in  him  of  Laban's  spirit  and  conduct.  How 
important  that  the  homes  of  youth  should  be  those  of  truth,  parity, 
and  peace;  homes  of  frank  manliness,  of  honour  and  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  homes  where  jealousies  and  counter-plottings  are  dreaded 
and  avoided,  as  fatal  to  nobleness  of  character,  and  to  real 
happiness. 

The  contaminations  of  concubinage  in  the  Patriarch's  household 
must  be  deplored.  Disappointed  in  the  tcnderest  expectation  of  his 
heart,  and  misled  by  the  habits  of  those  around  him,  Jacob,  as  we 
have  seen,  violated  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  original  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  and  this  great  evil  brought  him  not  a  few  social 
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Borrows.  Whatever  extenuations  may  be  pleaded  for  him, — and 
some  may  be  adduced, — his  history  furnishes  a  weighty  lesson  on  tho 
lamentable  weakness  of  human  nature.  The  fragrant  charities  of 
human  fellowship  hang  around  pure  wedded  love,  the  observance  in 
its  spirit  of  the  ordinance  which  makes  man  and  wife  no  more 
twain  but  *<  one  flesh."  Jacob*s  life  might  have  been  a  pattern  of 
connubial  affection  and  harmony  had  he  been  left  to  take  his  own 
way,  but  the  best  earthly  gift  was  in  his  experience  spoiled  and 
ooiTupted.  In  the  matter  of  those  <<  mandrakes,"  unimportant  to 
notice  except  as  bearing  on  home-scenes,  we  observe  that  these  were 
probably  a  plant  whose  fruit  has  a  narcotic  or  intoxicating  influence, 
and  which  the  ancients  conjectured  possessed  the  power  of  promoting 
human  fruitfulness,  a  superstition  llachel  evidently  credited;  and  wo 
only  refer  to  tho  subject  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  evils  which 
mostfoUow  in  a  family,  when  the  merciful  and  God-ordainedinstitu- 
tion  of  matrimony  is  turned  into  an  affair  of  mere  business,  or 
debased  to  practices  incompatible  with  its  beneficent  and  holy  design. 


THE  EAST  AFBICAN  SLAVE-TRADE. 
{Continued  from  page  828.) 

The  political  and  commercial  aspect  of  slavery  as  affecting  Egypt  is 
well  put  in  the  Report  before  us : — 

"  It  can  hardly  escape  so  enlightened  a  ruler  as  His  Highness,  that 
sUvery  is  in  itself  a  canker  which  must  eat  into  the  vitals  of  a  country 
like  Egypt,  whose  prosperity  depends  in  so  large  a  degree  on  the  industry 
of  the  agricnltural  class.  It  will  be  an  evil  day  when  agricultural 
labour  comes  to  be  regarded  as  degrading ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible that  an  extension  of  slave  17  might  lead  to  the  growth  of  a  Helot 
caste,  which  would  prove  at  least  as  great  an  embarrassment  in  Egypt 
as  it  has  done  in  all  other  countries.  His  Highness  has  now  under  his 
influence  a  larger  population  of  savage  and  semi-civilized  subjects  than 
any  sovereigns  except  the  Ruler  of  Britisli  India  and  the  Emperors  of 
Bnssia  and  China.  He  may,  by  making  Egypt  free  soil,  place  himself 
in  the  van  of  the  civilizing  Powers  of  the  world ;  but  if  slavery  be  upheld 
as  a  domeslio  institution  it  will  be  inevitable  that  his  best  devised  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  his  people  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion ;  and 
that  nations  which  have  renounced  slavery  should  hesitate  to  aid  in 
subjecting  to  his  influence  savage  races  which  he  has  the  power  to  civilize, 
but  which  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  or  indifferent  ruler  may  serve  no 
pnrpose  but  to  fill  up  the  void  in  the  decaying  population  of  a  worn-out 
social  system. 

"  A  proposal  for  makusg  Egypt  or  any  part  of  it  free  soU  may  appear 
to  many  who  have  known  Egypt  well,  even  of  late  years,  a  very  wild 
idea.  I  confess  it  would,  till  lately,  have  so  appeared  to  me,  for  I  had 
not  realised  the  progress  made  by  Egypt  in  most  branches  of  Western 
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olvilization,  the  growth  of  her  real  power  ia  Africa,  and  ihe  inflaenoe 
which  I  think  she  deserves  and  will  probably  possess  amongst  the  civilized 
nations ;  whilst  it  is  clear  that  the  weight  of  that  inflaenoe  most  depend 
on  the  intimacy  of  her  agreement  with  modern  civilization  on  those  few 
vital  points  on  which  all  those  nations  are  now  pretty  fi&irly  agreed,  saeh, 
for  instance,  as  this  qaestion  of  Slave-Trade. 

'*  The  Khedive  now  rales  over  tens  of  millions  of  negroes,  of  various 
rases,  all  prolifiio,  docile,  and  capable  of  great  physical,  as  well  as  morftl 
and  intellectual,  improvement.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  capacity  of 
the  higher  races,  few,  if  any,  approach  to  the  standard  of  civilizatioa 
long  since  reached  by  the  lowest  orders  in  Egypt  proper.  What  is  to  be 
the  destiny  of  these  negro  races  ?  Every  year  decreases  the  obstacles 
to  intercourse  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Nile.  It  is  (laite  con- 
ceivable and  probable  that  these  obstacles  may  be  so  far  diminished,  tA 
the  enlightened  and  advanced  projects  of  the  Khedive  for  railways, 
improved  navigation  of  the  Nile,  etc.,  are  developed,  that  the  great 
negro  storehouse  of  labour  may  become  easily  available  to  Lower 
Egypt.  But  on  what  conditions  ?  If  slavery  did  not  exist  in  Egypt,  the 
conditions  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  both  races.  If,  however, 
slavery  continues  to  exist,  £ree  negroes  will  not  come  there  voluntarilyi 
and  negro  labourers  can  only  come  as  slaves  and  Helots. 

*'  What  a  curse  and  social  canker  such  a  state  of  things  must  prove 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of  His  Highness  and  his  advisers,  who 
may  see  in  various  parts  of  the  world  the  difficulties  arising  from  an 
Imperial  dynasty  of  foreign  sovereigns,  a  rich  and  luxurious  middle  class 
of  natives  holding  honest  free  labour  in  contempt,  and  a  labouring  class 
of  Helots  and  slaves.  To  those  who  can  imagine  such  a  condition  of 
society,  (and  it  seems  to  mo  imminent  in  Egypt  unless  slavery  is  abolished,) 
it  must  be  evident  that  such  social  conditions  are  not  only  unnatural, 
hideous,  and  dangerous  in  themselves,  but  of  a  character  which  no 
European  civilised  power  would  like  to  see  extended.  With  the  Lower 
Nile  free  soil,  the  Khedive,  ruling  over  the  upper  provinces  inhabited  by 
negro  races,  will  be  traly  at  the  head  of  a  constantly  advancing  African 
civilization.  All  reasonable  civilized  men  will  be  glad  to  see  Ins  inflo- 
ence  extending.  As  matters  stand  at  present  they  will  hesitate  to  regard 
his  influence  as  decidedly  beneficent  even  in  the  darkest  comers  of 
Central  Africa.  They  will  always  be  asking, '  Is  His  Highness'  latest 
acquisition  in  Central  Africa  to  be  a  fresh  field  for  the  triumphs  of  civili- 
zation and  order,  or  a  fresh  hunting-ground  for  the  slave-trader  ?  *  *' 

Sir  Bartle  is  less  sanguine  than  His  Highness,  who  expressed  a  hope 
that  stopping  the  supply  would  tend  to  a  gradual  but  final  extinction  of 
slavery  in  Egypt.  He  continues,  "  I  feel  that  all  experience  is  against 
this  expectation.     Whilst  the  demand  continues,  I  believe  it  to  beprac- 

ticalhj  imx)088ihlc  to  cat  off  ihe  supply Where  the  sources  of  supply 

are  so  many  and  spread  over  so  large  an  area,  ages  would  hardly  suffice 
to  reach  them  all  by  separate  measures  of  repression.'* 

The  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  habits  of 
the  people,  are  well  brought  out  in  the  appendix  to  the  memorandum.  Tbe 
Coptic  Patriarch  here  figures  at  the  end  of  his  journey  from  Abysslniftf 
with  his  remnant  of  the  slaves  he  had  brought  from  that  country:— 
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"Bomestio  slayexy  has  little  diminished  of  late  years  in  Egypt.  In 
fiiet»  owing  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  Inxury,  eBpecially  since  the 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  consequent  on  the  American 
war,  the  possession  of  a  domestic  slave  or  two  has  become  common  in 
£unilie8  which  in  former  days  would  never  have  aspired  to  any  such 
ioxiiiy.  We  constantly  meet  with  cases  of  Government  employes,  on 
salaries  of  only  £6  per  month,  who  manage  to  purchase  a'  slave  as  a 
domestic  servant,  such  as  a  few  years  ago  would  only  have  been  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  We  know  many  families  of  the  only 
'  well-to-do '  who  have  six  or  seven  slaves.  The  desire  to  possess  slaves 
is  greatly  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  change  in  habits  which  leads  to 
less  household  work  being  done  by  members  of  the  family,  but  also  by 
the  increasing  difficulty  here,  as  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  of  obtaining 
domestic  servants ;  also  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  which  are 
pecoliar  to  this  country : 

"  First,  menial  labour  is  not  considered  respectable,  chiefly  from  the 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  resulting  from  slavery. 

"  Secondly,  the  harem  system  and  general  licentiousness  render  it 
ahnost  impossible  for  respectable  females  to  go  out  to  service.  The 
demand  for  domestic  servants  is  so  great,  and  so  constantly  on  tiie 
increase,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  procure  them  when  required. 

"  Even  permanent  residents,  who  know  where  to  get  everything  the 
country  affords,  often  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  them,  and  have 
to  do  without  them  for  an  inconveniently  long  time.  We  have  known 
an  instance  of  a  friend  who  was  in  great  distress  for  want  of  a  wet-nurse 
for  his  child.  After  vainly  invoking  the  help  of  all  his  resident  friends, 
be  went  to  the  slave-dealers  and  gave  ^20  for  a  negress,  to  whom  he 
gave  or  promised  her  liberty  when  his  occasion  for  her  services  was  or 
should  be  at  an  end. 

"  It  is  not  only  among  the  Mohammedans,  but  even  among  the  Egyp- 
tian Christians,  Copts,  and  Syrians,  that  domestic  slavery  is  common. 
The  Copts  are  in  this  respect  but  Uttle  better  than  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 
We  had  an  instance  in  the  Patriarch  himself.  He  was  sent  to  Abyssinia 
by  Saiad  Pasha,  and  brought  down,  it  is  said,  nineteen  slaves  with  him. 
Two  of  these  he  gave  to  his  sister.  One  of  these  slaves  wished  to  be 
baptized  for  years,  and  was  refused  permission  by  his  mistress,  because, 
she  said,  *  It  was  possible  they  might  require  to  sell  him.'  The  slaves 
are  always  a  difficulty  when  a  wealthy  Copt  applies  to  the  missionaries 
for  admission  to  Church-membership  in  a  Protestant  communion.  The 
applicant  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  slave-holder,  but  there  are  often  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  freeing  such  slaves  :  e.g,^  it  would  be  a  very 
doubtful  boon  to  a  young  female  slave  to  free  her,  and  cast  her  loose  on 
the  world.  The  missionaries  are  obliged  to  deal  with  each  case  on  its 
own  merits,  and  often  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  what  is  desirable  to 
secure  what  is  practical.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  manumission 
by  a  consul,  etc.  The  consul  has  no  means  of  looking  after  the  slave 
when  freed,  or  of  protecting  him  from  recapture ;  and  the  slave  is  often 
no  better  ofiT  than  before. 

'*  Besides  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  hberated  slaves, 
the  great  obataele  to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  is  the  absence  of  any 
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publio  opinion  oondeinning  the  ptirohase  and  possession  of  skTes.  I 
have  heard  a  respectable  Coptic  merchant  inyeigh  bitterly  against  tbe 
tyranny  of  the  English  Goyernment  *  interfering  with  the  trade  of  honest 
people  in  this  matter.' 

"  As  to  remedial  measures  there  is  little  chance  of  anything  effeotoal 
being  done,  save  under  pressure  from  some  Christian  power,  or  by  a  change 
in  pubUo  opinion ;  of  which  there  seems  little  prospect  as  long  as  all  the 
rich  and  noble  in  the  land  are  implicated  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
eviL" 

There  is  great  mortality  among  the  slaves : — *'  They  suffer  much  from 
lung  disease,  and  generally  from  cold  and  damp  in  Lower  Egypt,  which 
suits  them  worse  than  the  upper  country.  A  physician  is  seldom 
called  in  to  attend  to  the  slaves  when  sick. 

*'A  medical  man,  who  has  considerable  practice,  states,  that  though 
sometimes  called  in  to  prescribe  for  a  slave  in  households  which  he  visits, 
he  is  rarely  called  in  specially,  or  a  second  time,  in  a  serious  case*  He 
stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  more  care  was  taken  of  valuable  horses 
and  dogs  than  of  ordinary  slaves  in  sickness.  He  said, '  I  see  much  of 
the  slave  of  the  better  classes  in  the  course  of  my  practice.  I  am  also 
frequently  called  in  to  give  certificates  of  soundness  for  slaves ;  and  in 
the  case  of  young  children  who  do  not  speak  Arabic,  I  know  they  must 
be  recent  importations.  I  see  them  hawked  about  the  streets  in  twos 
and  threes,  and  there  is  little  concealment  in  the  matter,  though  a 
European,  or  any  one  in  Frank  dress,  would  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
slave-dealers*  houses.  I  heard,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  large  Eafilas 
had  arrived,  and  that  their  advent  was  hastened  by  rumours  of  some 
measures  impending,  and  directed  against  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
Judging  from  what  I  see  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  where  the  pro- 
portion is  of  course  greatest,  I  estimate  that  slaves  form  fully  a  third 
of  the  whole  population,  and  that  the  proportion  is  increasing  rather 

"  The  seclusion  of  the  harem  affords  a  veil  to  the  murder  of  shves, 
and  especially  to  infantioide ;  and  the  temptation  is  much  greater  among 
the  Copts  than  among  the  Muslims.  Comparatively  few  of  the  shives 
are  brought  down  by  way  of  the  river,  especially  in  winter,  when  Enro- 
pean  sojourners  are  upon  the  Nile.  They  are  mostly  brought  by  the 
Jelabis,  by  land  routes  best  known  to  themselves.  Without  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  Government  it  would  be  very  difficult,  therefore,  to 
abolish  the  traffic ;  but  with  such  concurrence  it  would  be  exceedingij 
easy,  as  the  orgaxiization  for  the  collection  of  the  internal  revenue  is  so 
perfect  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  .smallest  quantities  of  agrienl- 
tural  or  any  other  produce  to  be  brought  into  the  towns  without  paytog 
duty. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  slaves  who  are  brought  in  (I  am  told  tf 
high  as  two*thirds)  are  from  the  north-western  provinces  of  Abyssinis, 
which  lie  adjoining  the  Egyptian  territory.  These,  when  offered  to  tbe 
Copts  for  sale,  are  said  by  the  Jelabis  to  be  Christians,  and  Muslims 
when  offered  to  Muslims. 

'*  A  resident  in  Egypt  states : — 

*"I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  what  was  the  case  formerly,  but  of  1*^ 
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yean  there  has  oertaiBly  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  inorease  in  the  fELshion 
of  posseedng  slaYOs.  I  found  the  other  day  the  man,  to  whom  I  pay 
monthly  £2  as  cook,  had  two  slaves  to  attend  on  his  wife.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  a  great  inorease  in  the  luxury  of  the  higher  orders. 
The  richer  men  have  numerous  wives, — Turks,  Arabs,  Circassians,  or 
Georgians, — and  for  each  of  these  ladies  they  keep  one  or  more  black 
slaves,  often  as  many  as  four  each. 

*' '  Household  work  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  degradation.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  girls  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  passing 
through  the  female  schools  maintained  or  visited  by  Europeans,  but  not 
one  of  them  would  undertake  for  hire  household  work  of  any  land, 
imder  any  consideration.  They  would  say,  *'  Am  I  a  slave  that  I  should 
do  such  work?"*". 

Information  was  supplied  by  the  Boman  Catholic  missionaries  of 
Khartum,  who  say  that  the  trade  has  much  increased  of  late.  '*  The 
correspondence  of  the  Central  African  Vicariate  Apostolic  extends 
over  countries  roughly  estimated  as  having  a  population  of  eighty 
millions  of  negroes,  and  the  annual  drain  consequent  on  slavery  is 
estimated  by  the  Superior  of  the  Miseion  at  one  million.  The  slaves  are 
obtained  oMefly  by  fomenting  tribal  feuds,  and  by  slave-hunting  forays. 
Some  of  the '  brethren '  have  seen  as  many  as  two  hundred  lives  sacrificed 
ia  a  single  fight  to  secure  the  women  and  children  of  the  vanquished. 
They  are  brought  to  Egypt  by  routes  constantly  varied,  to  elude  obser- 
vation." 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Turkey  purchases  a  large  number  of 
slaves,  and  it  appears  that  most  of  the  Turkish  officials  are  themselves 
connected  with  the  traffic.  Not  only  is  the  Turkish  flag  used  in  the  Bed 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  but  *'  even  the  well-managed  steamers  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  Company  have  been  made  the  vehicle  for  conveying 
slaves  to  Turkey.**  Well  may  Lord  Granville  say,  **  It  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves  as  long  as  they  are  bought 
and  sold  by  persons  of  high  rank,  and  by  Turkish  officials.**  The  white 
sUve-trade  has  never  been  prohibited  in  Turkey,  and  slavery  is  still  a 
legal  and  cherished  institution.  Well  merited  is  the  severity  with  which 
oar  Envoy  closes  his  remarks  on  that  country : — ''  This  is  not  a  question 
of  reUgion  or  of  political  iofluence,  but  of  common  humanity ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  any  European  Government,  whether  despotic  or 
democratio  in  its  tendencies,  could  afford  effective  support, — moral  or 
pbysical, — to  a  power  which  can  be  truthfully  denounced  as  stsnding 
alone  in  Europe  as  the  upholder  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  acquire,  by 
purchase  from  another,  the  power  to  work,  to  maltreat,  or  to  slay, 
according  to  his  will,  any  third  human  being.'* 

The  following  incident  shows  the  necessity  of  constant  watchfulness 
on  all  hands.  "  When  the  Indian  Government  was  inquiring  into  a 
statement  that  slaves  had  been  imported  from  Jiddah  to  Bombay  by  the 
followers  of  a  lady  of  very  high  rank,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  it  appeared  that  rich  foreigners  performing  the  Haj 
were  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  slaves  in  the  slave-market  at  Mecca, 
which  waa  abundantly  supplied  by  importations  from  Georgia  and  Cir- 
caasia,  as  well  as  from  Africa ;  and  tiiie  trade  had  beenjso  jsystematized 
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that,  when  the  purchaser  was  from  India,  the  form  of  maimmission 
hefore  the  Eazi  and  local  authorities  was  generally  gone  through,  though 
the  papers  securiDg  fi*eedom  were  not  given  to  the  freed  man,  but  kept 
by  the  master." 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  Zanzibar,  the  real  centre  and  great  emporium 
of  the  Eastern  trade,  and  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  there  when 
Sir  Barlle  Frere  arrived;  merely  observing  in  passing,  that  Gtenend 
Kirkman,  when  resident  in  Abyssinia,  estimated  the  annual  transport  of 
slaves  from  Africa  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  through  Bogos  and  Massowah, 
at  some  eighty  thousand  or  ninety  thousand  individuals,  from  seven  to 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  Secretary's  report  of  the  slave-market  speaks  for  itself: — *'  A  short 
sketch  of  the  slave-market  at  Zanzibar,  as  it  at  present  exists,  may  not 
be  iminteresting,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  the  following  is  not  meant 
for  a  sensational  account,  but  for  a  plain  description  of  a  state  of  things 
which  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  disappear. 

**  The  slave-market  is  no  longer  in  the  square  which  it  so  long  oeeupied, 
as  within  the  last  few  weeks  Her  M£gesty*8  Acting  Consul,  Dr.  Kirk,  took 
advantage  of  the  old  site  having  been  bought  by  a  BritiBh  Indian  subject, 
to  prohibit  his  allowing  the  continuance  of  the  scandal.  The  site  now 
occupied  is  a  small  6quare»  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  buildings,  and 
the  approach  to  which  is,  on  the  one  side,  through  the  bazaan,  where 
the  trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  Indians ;  and,  on  the  other,  through 
more  open  streets,  leading  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

"  On  entering  the  market  we  passed  by  wooden  sheds,  imder  which 
sat,  on  the  left,  some  half-caste  Arabs ;  on  the  right,  some  half-clothed 
negroes.     The  market  was  comparatively  empty  when  we  arrived  at 
half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  so  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  slaves  who  were  akeady  there.   They  were  seated  in  rows  round  the 
square,  each  batch  sitting  packed  close  together,  and  herded  by  an  Axab         j 
or  negro,  (for  the  negro  scorns  to  forget  the  miseries  he  once  underwent 
as  a  newly- cap  tared  slave,  or,  like  a  schoolboy  bullied  as  a  youngster,         j 
bullies  again  when  able,)  who  forced  into  position  the  luckless  wretch         J 
who  stretched  his  stiffening  limbs  beyond  the  limits  allowed  him.    We         I 
counted  at  that  time  ninety,  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes.    Many  wore  a 
sad  and  wearied  look ;  many  were  fat  and  gay,  while  only  two  young  men 
and  a  boy  confirmed,  by  their  skeleton  frames  and  looks  of  misery,  I 

the  sensational  tales  often  written  of  these  markets.    The  impression  ! 

loft  upon  the  mind  at  this  time  was  that  the  process  of  sale  was  not  more  j 

debasing  to  the  negro  than  were  the  statute -hiring  fairs  of  recent  English 
times  to  the  servant  class  of  England.  Most  of  the  slaves  were  naked 
save  a  clout  round  the  waist  of  the  men  and  a  cloth  thrown  loosely  over 
the  women.  I  say  '  naked,'  for  one  can  hardly  consider  as  clothing 
what  some  evidently  held  to  be  full  dress,  viz.,  the  scars  and  slashes  on 
their  faces,  and  the  rings  in  their  ears  and  noses.  Some,  however,  of 
the  women,  chosen  probably  for  some  attractions  which,  great,  doubtiiess, 
to  Zanzibarite  eyes,  were  hardly  appreciable  by  Earopeans,  were  gaudily 
dressed  in  coloured  robes,  with  short-ohpped  hair,  eyes  and  eyebrows 
painted  black,  and  henna-dyed  foreheads,  while  the  rings  and  annlets 
they  wore  were  large  and  heavy. 
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'<A)K>ai  five  o'olook  the  frequenters  of  the  market^the  lounge  of  the 
tnie  Zanzibarite,— strolled  quiefcly  in ;  Arabs  and  half-oastes,  Persians 
of  the  Guard  in  their  long  caps,  and  all  armed  with  matchlock,  sword,  or 
dagger.  At  once  the  salesmen  woke  up,  and  aU  was  bustle.  And  now 
eame  a  cruel  time.  With  a  true  knowledge  of  business,  the  sickliest  and 
most  wretched  slaves  were  trotted  out  first,  led  round  by  the  hand 
smong  the  crowd,  and  their  piJce  called  out.  The  price  of  one  boy  was 
MTen  dollars ;  he  was  stripped  and  examined  by  a  connoisseur ;  his 
anus  felt,  his  teeth  examined,  his  eyes  looked  at,  and,  finally,  he  was 
rejected.    The  examination  of  the  women  was  still  more  disgusting. 

Bloated  and  henna-dyed  old  debauchees handled  them  from  head  to 

fi)ot  before  a  crowd  of  lookers-on,  like  a  cowseller  or  horsedealer. 

This  bemg  the  close  time  the  market  was  not  at  its  full  height,  though 
there  must  have  been  at  least  two  hundred  slaves  there  before  we  left. 

'*  It  may  be  added,  though  not  actually  connected  with  cur  visit,  that 
Binee  the  squadron  arrived  in  this  harbour  four  dhows  have  been  taken 
by  her  Majesty's  ships :  one,  containing  one  slave,  was  condemned  in 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  not  being  defended ;  a  second  was  also  con- 
demned as  a  legitimate  prize ;  a  third  was  released ;  and  the  fourth 
escaped  condemnation,  as  her  papers  were  dated  three  days  before  the 
eommenoement  of  the  close  time.  She  had  started  from  Kilwah  with 
eighty  slaves,  of  whom  thirty-eight  had  died  of  cholera  before  she  was 
e&ptored.  Two  whose  lives  were  despaired  of  were  left  by  their  owner 
to  die  on  the  beaeh,  whence  they  were  rescued  by  the  French  Boman 
Catholic  Mission,  a  fact  which  would  alone  show  the  hardships  to  which 
the  victims  of  the  slave-trade  are  exposed  even  before  their  trials  on  land 
commence. 

"  Let  people  eay  what  they  will  of  the  happiness  of  the  negro  when 
landed,  I  think  the  above  facts  will  show  that  the  fate  of  a  human  being 
pat  on  shore  in  sickness,  driven  in  that  state  and  regardless  of  his  suffer- 
ings to  the  barracoon,  dragged  daily  there  to  broil  his  wretched  carcass 
in  the  hot  Eaat-African  sun,  without  water,  without  shade,  till  the 
shadow  of  death  is  on  him ;  (for  the  more  wretched  he  is  and  the  more 
nnsaleable,  the  less  he  will  be  cared  for ;)  these  facts,  I  say,  will  show 
that  not  one  moment  too  soon,  not  one  whit  too  strongly,  has  England 
interfered  to  abolish  for  ever  the  curse  of  Africa." 

Marriage  and  freedom  have  given  a  reply  to  the  assertion  that  the 
slaves  decrease  under  the  best  and  kindest  treatment.  Captain  Eraser's 
flourishing  estate  at  Kokotoni  shows  what  may  be  done  even  in  Zanzibar. 
"The  estate  has  a  special  interest  far  beyond  its  fertility  or  the  excel- 
lence of  its  machinery,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  has  been  done  by 
English  capital  and  Captain  Eraser's  energy  and  fertility  of  resource, 
entirely  through  native  agency  and  by  native  workpeople,  the  labour 
being  now  entirely  free. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  freedom  has  in 
many  ways  improved  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
condition  of  these  freedmen;  and  they  have  at  various  thnes,  and 
occasionally  in  a  manner  inconvenient  to  Captain  Eraser,  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  assist  their  enslaved  fellow-countrymen  to  reoover  their 
freedom. 
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"  One  of  ihe  most  pleadng  and  noiewoxihy  &ots  we  witneoe^  was 
that  of  troops  of  healthy-looking,  well-fed  ohildreni  nambering  altogether 
eightj-five,  of  all  ages  under  eight  or  nine  yean.  They  came  roond 
CSaptain  Fraser  directly  they  saw  him,  and  evinced  none  of  the  fear 
of  the  white  men  usual  with  slave  children  who  hare  been  tanght  to 
believe  in  the  cannibal  propensities  of  the  white  races. 

"  The  existence  of  soch  numbers  of  children  after  recent  visitotuns  of 
cholera  and  small-pox,  and  of  much  fever  and  other  disease  conseqne&t 
on  the  late  hurricane,  is  indeed  a  very  imporluit  fiaot,  for,  as  you 
Lordsffip  will  recollect,  it  has  been  confidently  and  persistently  affirmed, 
as  an  excuse  for  defending  a  constant  importation  of  fresh  daveafrom 
the  mainland,  that  the  slave  population  of  Zanzibar  is  infertile,  and 
would  die  out  in  a  few  years,  if  not  steadily  replenished  by  briogiDg 
fresh  slaves  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 

"  Of  the  fact  there  can,  I  believe,  be  little  doubt.  Slaves  in  Zanzibar 
have  few  children  except  under  specially  favourable  clrcumstanoee,  aad, 
taken  as  a  body,  would,  as  asserted,  soon  die  out  if  no  fresh  slaves  were 
brought  into  the  island.  The  question  is,  whether  this  infertility  ie  dne 
to  climate  or  other  similar  causes,  oris  it  in  any  way  oonneeted  with  the 
status  of  slavery  ? 

**  The  negroes,  as  Oaptain  Fraser  first  collected  them  on  the  estate, 
were  slaves  who  naturally  retained  all  the  characteristics  and  vices  of 
slavery.    Among  other  peculiarities  observable  was  that  of  infertility. 

••  The  change  for  the  better  was  very  gradual  and  attributable  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  special  pro- 
minence to  any  one  beyond  saying  that  all  resulted  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  status  of  freedom,  with  the  exception  of  the  kindly  good  bblbb 
of  Oaptain  Fraser  and  his  manager,  Mr.  Johnston,  which,  of  course,  it 
is  conceivable  might  kave  been  manifested  to  slaves  as  well  as  to 
freedmen. 

*'  General  habits  of  order,  decency,  and  regularity,  good  medical  aitond- 
anoe  when  needed,  from  a  qualified  English  practitioner  (Dr.  Christie), 
and  many  such  causes,  operated  to  aid  improvement,  but  the  most 
efficient  agency,  no  doubt,  was  the  sense  of  property — that  what  they 
had  was  their  own*  This  cause  acted  most  effectually  in  raising  the 
freedmen  from  the  more  degrading  vices  of  slavery. 

**  It  is  curious  that  the  first  marks  of  an  anxiety  to  have  diildren 
about  them,  as  desirable  additions  to  what  they  possessed,  were  remarked 
by  Captain  Fraser  among  the  men.  The  women  followed,  and  are  not, 
he  thinks,  now  at  all  behind  their  husbands  in  looking  upon  tbdr 
children  as  natural  and  desirable  additions  to  the  comforts  and  respecta- 
bilities of  their  homes  ;  but  in  the  earlier  annals  of  his  primitive  ooui 
for  the  a^jnstment  of  matrimonial,  as  of  all  other  disputes,  it  was  the 
husband  who  generally  appeared  the  more  anxious  of  the  two  to  see  bis 
children  grow  up  around  him." 

The  fact  is,  the  absence  of  children  from  the  slave-plaatationi  is 
owing  to  the  pitiless  logic  of  slave  commerce,  that  it  is  less  troublecoiae 
and  expensive  to  buy  children  ready  groton  than  to  feed  and  rear  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  very  exact  estimate  of  the  number  of 
slaves  who  have  annually  passed  through  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
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Zanzibar,  and  more  difficult  still  to  ascertain  the  probable  number 
exported  from  the  Portogaese  settlements.  The  Gostom  House  returns 
give  some  idea  of  the  legalized  traffic  The  lowest  estimate  is  twenty 
thousand  yearly,  yielding  the  Saltan  a  revenne  of  ^£20,000.  "  That  this 
estimate  is  far  below  the  actual  nnmber  exported  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  wlule  the  highest  tax  on  any  slaves  amounts  only  to  sixteen  shillings 
per  head,  the  Sultan's  income  in  1867-8  amounted  to  about  Je56,000. 
If  the  fonner  sum  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  number  of  slaves 
exported  in  1860,  the  latter  sum  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  Sultan's 
income  from  the  same  source  in  1870,  and  will  enable  us  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  trade  to  Zanzibar  since  that  year."'*' 

Adding  to  these  numbers  as  many  more  for  **  the  great  branch  of 
the  human  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  Comoro  Islands 
and  Madagascar,  (sometimes  under  the  French  flag,)  and  that  portion  of 
it  which  passes  Uie  Zanzibar  dominions  as  it  proceeds  north  by  the 
coast  to  Arabia,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  without  touching 
these  markets  or  paying  tax  to  the  Saltan,"  and,  remembering  how  they 
are  secured  in  the  interior,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  miUum  of 
which  we  have  spoken  covers  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  African  tribes* 
*'  What  country  in  the  world,'*  exclaims  Captain  Sullivan,  "  could  stand 
Bach  a  eonstant  drain  on  its  population  ?  *'  The  evil  of  thus  rendering 
that  great  continent  agriculturally  barren,  checking  all  trade  and  produce, 
cannot  but  be  felt  throughout  the  world,  perhaps  for  centuries  to  come. 

{To  be  concluded,) 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OP  PARIS. 

Thb  great  library  of  Paris  has]  been  successively  called,  under  the 
various  forms  of  government  through  which  France  has  passed,  the 
Royal,  the  National,  the  Imperial,  then  again  Royal,  then  a  second  time 
National,  then  Imperial,  and  now  once  more  the  National  Library. 

The  first  commencement  of  this  noble  collection,  under  Jean  le  Bod, 
(died,  1864,)  with  nineteen  volumes ;  its  progress  to  nine  hundred  and 
ten  under  John's  son  and  successor,  Charles  V.;  its  reverses  under 
Charles  YII.,  (d,p  1461,)  and  more  than  compensating  advantages  during 
the  foreign  wars  of  Charles  YIII.,  {d.,  1498,)  and  its  various  migrations 
to  Blois,  Angouleme,  and  Fontainebleau ;  all  belong  to  the  period  of 
manuscript  libraries.  Under  Francis  I.,  (d,,  1547,)  its  printed  books  and 
MBS.  together  were  still  below  the  number  of  two  thousand  volumes,  and 
at  Lis  death  the  printed  books  barely  reached  two  hundred.  Henry  IV., 
(c^,  1610,)  by  whom  it  was  Anally  transferred  to  Paris,  did  much  for  the 
improvement  of  its  administration ;  but,  even  with  the  advantages  of  a 
copy-tax  on  all  books  printed  in  France,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
book-eollector  so  eminent  as  De  Thou,  its  progress  as  a  modem  library 
seems  unaccountably  slow.  So  late  as  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV., 
(1G48,)  the  printed  books  in  the  royal  collection  are  stated  not  to  have 
exceeded  five  thousand  in  number. 

*  •'  Dhow-diasiog  in  Zanzibar  Waters.    By  Captain  Sullivan,  B.N." 
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It  is  in  the  reign  of  tbifl  monarchy  indeed,  that  the  character  of  the 
''  Bibliotheque  du  Boi  **  as  a  grand  modem  library  is  first  folly  recog- 
nisable. The  administration  as  organized  nnder  Francis  I.  consisted  of  a 
single  responsible  head  styled  "  master,"  with  enbordinate  officers  called 
"  keepers."  Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  accession  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  the  mastership  of  the  library  came  to  the  hands  of  the  first 
of  a  family  which  was  destined  to  retain  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  lialf 
the  chief  direction  of  its  fortunes — the  well-known  family  of  Bignon;  of 
whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  seem  to  have  lived  exclusively  for 
the  duties  of  their  charge.  During  four  successions,  the  Bignona— 
Jerome  Bignon,  Jerome  Bignon  the  younger,  Armand  Jerume,  and  John 
Frederick — occupied  this  important  post,  from  1642  till  1784.  They  bad 
the  assistance  in  the  office  of  keeper  during  this  period  of  many  eminent 
scholars,  including  Yarillas,  Gallois,  Thevenot,  Clement,  and  Sallier.  In 
1661  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Boyal  Libraiy,  the  Abbe  Colbert,  being 
named  Bishop  of  Lucon,  instead  of  resigning  his  office  as  keeper,  con- 
tinued to  discharge  its  duties  through  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Minister 
of  that  name,  who  at  that  time  held  the  important  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Boyal  Buildings.  Colbert  not  only  took  up  zealously  the 
regular  duties  of  his  vicarious  office  as  Keeper  of  the  Library,  but  threw 
into  it  all  the  official  weight  which  belonged  to  him  by  virtue  of  his 
own  public  position.  No  expedient  was  overlooked.  Not  only  were  the 
ordinary  resources  of  purchase,  donation,  interchange,  bequests,  indus- 
triously turned  to  account;  the  services  of  scientific  travellers,  of 
merchants,  of  missionaries,  of  diplomatic  agents,  were  either  specially 
employed,  or  taken  advantage  of  as  occasion  arose.  Learned  travellers, 
as  Jean  Petis  de  la  Croix,  Thevenot,  Antoine  Galland  (to  whom  the 
West  owes  its  first  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Tales) ;  members  of  the 
learned  religious  congregations — ^Vansleb  the  learned  Dominican,  the 
still  more  learned  Benedictine,  Mabillon,  the  Fathers  of  the  Missions 
titrangeres — were  enlisted  in  the  same  service.  "  No  ambassador  or 
consul  of  France  seems  to  have  regarded  his  duties  as  fulfilled,  unless  he 
had  become  a  benefactor  or  at  least  an  active  agent  of  the  Boyal 

Libraiy Nor  was  it  only  in    the  principal    literary  languages  of 

the  world  that  books  were  eagerly  sought.  The  less  important  dialectf 
of  the  East  were  as  carefully  represented  as  were  the  most  famous;  the 
Uterature  of  Finns  and  Icelanders  as  well  as  that  of  Germans  and 
Swedes."- 

Under  the  rule  of  the  third  of  the  Bignons,  Armand  Jurume,  as  Master, 
the  library  assumed  what  is  substantially  its  present  organization;  the 
plan  of  the  catalogue  was  settled  and  in  part  begun ;  and  the  hbraij, 
which  had  been  shifted  from  place  to  place  for  above  two  centuries, 
was  finally  established  in  the  habitat  which  it  still  occupies,  and  which 
was  chosen  with  such  wise  foresight  of  its  capabilities  of  expansion,  as  to 
prove  adequate  to  the  progressive  requirements  of  the  collection,  even  in 
the  gigantic  proportions  which  it  has  attained  in  our  day.  To  the  same 
period  (1787)  likewise  is  due  the  free  opening  of  the  libraiy  to  the 
public.    The  catalogue,  however,  was  only  carried  through  two  of  the 

•  Edwards*  *♦  Mimoirs  of  Libraries,**  vol.  ii.,  p.  272 
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five  elasses  into  which  it  was  disiribated.  Theology  and  Literature. 
That  of  Jorisprudence  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  compiler,  M. 
Capperonier,  and  the  work  remained  suspended  for  a  full  century. 

Daring  the  Begency,  and  even  amid  the  profligate  expenditure  of 
Louis  XV.,  the  Boyal  Library  was  believed  to  have  grown  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  to  which  number  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  were  supposed  to  have  added  fifty  thousand  more. 
Both  these  estimates,  however,  were  in  excess  of  the  real  number,  which 
was  ascertained  by  the  well-known  librarian,  Van  Praet,  by  the  process 
of  actual  counting,  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes. 

In  the  bloody  era  of  the  Bevolution,  few  of  the  more  distinguished 
officials  of  the  library  escaped  the  fury  of  political  proscription.  Three 
of  the  chief  librarians— Garra  the  Girondist,  Girey-Dupro,  and 
D'Ormesson— fell  under  the  guillotine.  Champfort  was  arrested, 
attempted  suicide  in  his  despair,  and  eventually  died,  partly  from  the 
wound,  partly  from  the  shock  which  he  had  sustained.  The  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy,  well  known  to  the  last  generation  by  his  long-popular  *'  Travels 
of  the  Younger  Anacharsis,*'  was  imprisoned ;  and  Van  Praet,  though  he 
Bunrived  for  nearly  half  a  century,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
older  and  the  more  modem  period,  suffered  a  like  peril,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  the  fate  of  his  distinguished  but  unhappy  colleagues.  Nor 
was  the  Ubrary  itself  exempt  from  the  perils  of  which  its  ill-fated  guar- 
dians were  the  victims.  A  decree  was  drawn  up,  declaring  that  the  books 
of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris  and  of  the  Departments  could  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  offend  the  eye  of  Bepublicans  by  '*  shameful  marks  of 
servitude,**  and  that  all  such  marks  must  be  immediately  effaced :  fleura- 
de'li$^  for  example,  and  armorial  bearings,  whether  in  the  bindings  or  in 
other  parts  of  books,  together  with  all  prefaces  and  dedications  addressed 
to  kings  and  nobles,  must  disappear;  and  a  still  more  wholesale  proposal 
was  made  by  Senriot,  to  bum  the  entire  collection  en  fna$8e,  as  a  monu* 
ment  of  priestcraft  and  monarchy. 

On  the  whole,  nevertheless,  the  revolationary  period  was,  in  point  of 
material  progress  and  of  advance  in  the  actual  growth  of  the  collections, 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  in  the  entire  course  of  its  history.  The 
Hbraxies  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,^  of  the  colleges,  cathedrals, 
collegiate  ohnrohes,  and  other  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the  confiscated 
collections  of  the  nobles  and  other  persons  of  note  who  perished  or 
emigrated  during  the  Bevolution,  were  in  great  part  handed  over  to  the 
Nationid  Library.  Many  of  the  books,  no  doubt,  were  destroyed  through 
Ignorance  or  neglect ;  many  were  appropriated  or  sold  by  reckless  or 
dishonest  officials ;  a  few  were  reserved  till  more  peaceful  and  happier 
times,  and  recovered  by  their  owners ;  a  still  more  considerable  propor- 
tion were  assigned  to  other  Hbraries  of  Paris  and  of  the  Departments ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  these  deductions,  the  number  of  the  confiscated 
books  which  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  national  collection 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  that  of  all  the  successive  acquisitions  of  the 
Boyal  Library  during  the  whole  period  of  its  previous  existence. 

From  the  date  of  these  accessions  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Paris 
Libncy  amongst  European  collections  was  placed  beyond  all  question ; 
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and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  BeTolation  that  its  progress  as  a  modern 
library,  whether  in  regard  to  ita  administrative  system,  or  to  the  growth 
and  deyelopment  of  its  yarioos  collections,  begins  to  aeqmre  interest 
in  oomparison  with  the  other  great  libraries  of  the  modem  world. 

The  administration  of  the  Libnoy  was  remodelled  in  accordance  with 
republican  ideas.  For  the  qnasi-monarchieal  goyemment  of  the  chief 
librarian  was  sabstitnted  a  Board  of  eight  keepers  of  departments,  with  a 
Director  chosen  by  and  firom  the  Board.  To  this  Board  coUectiy^y  were 
entrosted  the  administration  of  the  funds,  the  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  officers,  and  the  general  control  of  the  establishment.  This  system, 
with  but  little  modification,  was  retained  for  thirty-three  years.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  1828;  and  in  1882,  M.  Guizot,  then  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  reviyed  the  ancient  form  of  administration  by  keepers 
and  assistant  keepers. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  M.  Guizot's  system  was  an  attempt  to  enlist 
the  whole  body  of  officials  in  the  general  interests  of  the  institution 
by  admitting  them,  not  abne  to  a  participation  in  the  administratiye 
authority,  but  eyen  to  a  share  in  the  election  of  the  chiefB  of  the 
goyeming  body.   But  his  scheme  had  a  yeiy  short  tenure.    Ministezs 
of  Public  Instruction  succeeded  each  other  rapidly  under  Louis-Philippe. 
So  did  Directors  of  the  Boyal  Library  after  the  death  of  the  patriarchal 
Van  Praety  who  had  held  office- for  above  half  a  century.    M.  de  Sal- 
yandy,  in  1889,  reyerted  to  the  ^stem  of  a  single  admimstratiye  head, 
which  is  still  maintained  in  the  management  of  the  library;  and  by  the 
judicious  use  of  a  grant  of  ^650,600,  obtained  by  M.  de  Salyandy  £rom  the 
Ohambers,  much  was  done  in  the  preparation  both  of  materials  £or  the 
new  catalogue  and  of  other  reforming  measures,  the  undivided  credit  of 
canying  out  which  is  commoxily  given  to  the  Government  of  the  late     j 
Emperor.     The  truth  is,  that  in  this  and  other  departments,  the     i 
Emperor  found  much  ready  to  his  hand.    There  is  one  measure  to  the     | 
fall  merit  of  which  he  is  entitled.    In  1852  he  gave  life  to  the  work  of     i 
the  catalogue  by  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  single  responsible  editor, 
M.  Taschereau ;  and  the  various  projects  of  reform  which  had  been  pre- 
vlously  suggested,  may  be  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  shape  by  a  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  him  in  1858,  the  elaborate  r^ort  of  which,  drawn  op 
by  M.  Prosper  Merimee  and  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc*     | 
tion,  was  published  in  the  **  Moniteur,"  on  July  20th  of  that  year. I 

Of  the  new  structure  erected  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  of  which     | 
about  three-fourths  have  been  ccnnpleted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  i^ak 
highly.     It  occupies,  or  wiU  eventually  occupy,  the  entire  rectangle 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  the  Bue  Yivienne  and  the 
Bue  de  Richelieu,  and  Intercepted  north  and  south  between  the  cros- 
streets  Bue  Colbert  and  Bue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs..... ..By  utilizing. 

after  the  example  set  in  the  British  Museum,  the  principal  court  on  iLe 
side  of  the  Bue  de  Bichelieu,  the  architect  was  enabled  to  provide  a 
spacious  and  very  handsome  reading-room,  with  a  nine-domed  roof, 
supported  upon  light  and  very  elegant  cast-iron  pillars.  It  is  in  fonn  a 
square,  with  a  semicircular  apae ;  and,  besides  the  ample  space  reserred 
in  the  apse  for  the  officials,  contains  accommodation  fot  four  hnnclred 
readers.     This  room  is  lighted  from  the  domed  roof.     The  heaiingt 
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which  is  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  is  said  to  be  thoronp^hly  satis- 
ficfoiy ;  but  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  the  imperfect  provision 
for  yentilatioo.  The  desks,  although  not  so  lavish  in  space  or  so  elabor- 
ately fitted  as  those  in  the  British  Masenm,  are  abondantly  sufficient  for 
all  reasonable  requirements.  At  the  back,  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
reading-room,  is  the  new  Magazin  or  book-room,  a  vast  apartment  open 
to  the  roof,  in  which  the  book-shelves,  supported  on  cast-iron  pillars,  are 
arranged  in  five  stages,  with  floors  of  iron  grating ;  each  stage  having  a 
sepante  staff  of  attendants,  throng^  whom,  by  means  of  lifls,  the  orders 
for  books  are  transmitted  and  ezeouted  with  a  despatoh  and  precision 
deserving  of  all  conunendation. 

The  oonditiona  on  which  readers  are  admitted  to  the  National  Library 
an  most  liberaL  There  are  two  reading-rooms.  One  of  the  recent 
reforms  has  been  the  opening,  in  connection  with  the  great  library,  and 
from  out  its  limitless  store  of  books,  of  aPopolar  Library,  which  is  literally 
tree  to  every  applicant  beyond  the  ago  of  sixteen.  The  reading-room  of 
this  library  is  called  the  Salle  de  Lecture.  It  is  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  old  palace,  and  is  famished  with  a  separate  collection  of  booksi 
selected  with  a  view  to  ihe  wants  of  the  general  reader.  It  is  open  to 
the  pnbHo  without  ticket,  introdnotion,  or  other  formality.  The  number 
of  volumes  is  said  to  be  forty  thousand,  and  is  evidently  greater  than 
that  of  the  collection  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Museum ;  but  in  variety, 
comprehensiveness,  judicious  selection,  solidity,  and  general  value  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  the  inferiority  of  the  books  in  the  Salle  de  Lecture 
to  those  of  the  Museum  is  painful^  apparent. 

The  reading-room  of  the  great  library  is  reserved  for  students  of  higher 
acquirements ;  and  its  more  serious  purpose  is  indicated  by  its  name, 
8aUe  de  TravcUl.  But,  although  a  ticket  is  reqmred  for  admission  to 
this  room,  it  la  only  oieeessazy  that  the  intending  reader  sbould  apply  by 
letter  to  the  secretary,  stating  his  name,  age,  profession,  and  residence, 
when  a  tiekei«  either  permanent  or  temporary,  as  he  may  desire,  will 
either  be  sent  to  him  by  post  or  left  at  the  library  for  him  within  two 
days.  At  entering,  the  reader  is  furnished  with  what  is  called  a  "bulletin 
personnel,"  on  which  are  to  be  registered  the  titles  of  all  the  books  which 
inay  be  furnished  to  him  during  his  visit,  and  which  he  will  be  required 
to  give  up  at  leaving  the  library,  with  the  several  entries  cancelled  by  a 
stamp,  indicating  that  the  books  have  been  returned.  Only  two  works 
are  supplied  at  the  same  time,  nor  can  the  total  number  delivered  to  a 
reader  on  any  day  exceed  five ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  this  restriction 
is  aggravated  by  a  regulation  which  prohibits  readers  from  receiving 
maps  or  manuscripts  at  the  same  time  with  printed  books,  the  latter 
alone  being  supplied  at  the  8aUe  de  Travail.  Maps  and  manuscripts  not 
merely  fonn  separate  departments,  but  are  only  famished  to  readers  in 
the  r^iding-rooms  attached  to  these  departments  respectively.  A  very 
limited  collection  of  books  of  reference  in  the  Salle  de  Travail  is  directiy 
accessible  to  the  readers,  but  the  number  of  volumes  does  not  exceed 
three  thousand,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  class  which,  although 
of  standard  excellence  in  themselves,  are  far  from  being  suited  to  the 
every-day  requirements  of  the  higher  class  of  students....... 

Much  difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  exact 
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niimber  of  Tolnmes  which  the  Bibliotheqne  eoniauiB.  No  aeiii»l  and 
exhatutiye  enmneration,  by  the  only  perfectly  reliable  test  of  coimtizig, 
appears  to  have  taken  place  since  that  of  Van  Fraet  in  1791,  when  the 
Tolmnes  numbered  one  hondred  and  fifty-two  thousand  eight  himdred 
and  sixty-eight.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1822,  the  same  veteran  anthoiity 
again  surveyed  the  contents,  but  without  the  actual  process  of  coonting; 
and  he  then  estimated  the  number  of  volumes  at  four  hundred  and  filly 
thousand,  not  including  pamphlets  and  fugitive  pieces,  which  he  set 
down  at  the  same  number.  In  1850,  when  an  official  return  was  pro- 
cured by  the  British  Ambassador,  the  number  of  volumes  was  reported 
at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  of  which  fifty  thousand  were 
volumes  of  tracts  or  pamphlets,  containing  about  ten  tracts  each;  accord- 
ing to  which  return  the  number  of  volumes  and  "  pieces  "  or  traeis 
taken  together,  would  amount  to  one  million  two  hundred  thousand.  In 
the  preface  of  the  first  volume  of  the  <*  Catalogue  de  THistoire  de 
France,"  published  five  years  later,  M.  Taschereau  reports  the  total 
number  of  volumes  and  **  pieces  "  at  one  million  five  hundred  tiiousand, 
without  distinguishing  the  two  classes.  The  late  Mr.  Watts,  of  tbe 
British  Museum,  probably  one  of  the  most  accomplished  masters  in  his 
age  of  the  practical  science  of  library  economy,  attempted  from  this 
return  to  form,  in  the  article  *'  Libraries  '*  in  the  English  Encyclop^edis, 
published  in  1860,  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  contents  of  the 
National  Library  in  that  year.  Assuming  that  Van  Praet*B  estimate  in 
1822,  according  to  which  the  number  of  volumes  and  of  *'  pieces  "  in  the 
library  was  about  the  same,  might  be  taken  as  still  sufficiently  reliable,  and 
reducing  the  smaller  *<  pieces  "  to  the  standard  of  *<  volumes  **  at  the  rate 
of  ten  to  the  volume,  Mr.  Watts  estimated  the  contents  of  the  libraiy 
in  volumes,  in  1855,  to  have  been  eight  hundred  and  eight  thousand; 
and,  taking  the  yearly  additions  to  the  libraiy  from  that  date  at  the 
number  officially  returned,  eleven  thousand  per  annum,  he  concluded 
that  the  total  ntmiber  of  volumes  and  "  pieces "  reduced  tovolmnes, 
might,  at  the  date  at  which  he  wrote,  1860,  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  tho  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the 
books  from  the  old  to  the  new  structure,  in  1869,  would  have  been  used  as 
an  opportunity  for  an  exact  counting  of  the  volumes ;  and  in  the  suamer 
of  1870)  we  were  informed  by  an  official  of  the  hbraxy  that,  besides  a 
reserve  of  forty  thousand  volumes  for  the  Popular  Library,  <"  Salle  de 
Lecture/')  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  '* pieces'* 
were  ascertained  by  actual  counting  to  have  been  transferred  to  tbe  new 
Magaxin,  Nevertheless,  this  counting  can  hardly  have  been  more  than 
partial.  We  were  favoured  a  few  months  later  with  an  official  return 
from  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  from  which  it  appeared  that  tbe 
number  of  volumes  transferred  to  the  now  Magazin^  (whieh  this  niarn 
set  down  at  one  million  five  hundred  thousand,)  was  only  ascertained 
"  approximativement,  et  d'aprt>s  le  oalcul  des  rayons  et  de  lew 
contenance ;  '*  and  further,  that  there  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of 
in  other  receptacles  (the  new  Magazin  being  entirely  filled)  about  seren 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  "  volumes  et  pieces."  By  applying  Mr, 
Watts*  scale  to  this  total  of  two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  tboueand 
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"Tohunes  and  pieces,"  it  would  follow  that  in  1868  ihe  number  of 
Tolomes,  or  their  equivalents,  must  have  been  about  one  miUion  two 
htmdred  and  thirty-seyen  thousand  five  hundred.  We  have  received  a 
fiirther  o£Bicial  return  of  the  works  (not  volumes)  added  to  the  ooUection 
in  the  four  years  up  to  1871,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  ninety-two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two.  Many  of  the  ^*  works,"  how- 
ever,  contain  several  volumes,  and  as  the  return  estimates  the  annual 
increase  of  the  hbrary  in  volumes  at  forty  thousand,  the  increase  during 
these  four  years  reckoned  in  volumes  would  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this  result,  the 
number  of  volumes,  and  of  '*  pieces  "  reduced  to  volumes  for  the  purposes 
of  the  estimate,  contained  in  the  National  Libraxy  of  Paris  in  1871,  was 
no  less  than  one  miUion  three  hundred  and  seventy -seven  thousand  five 
himdvsd.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  trembling  anxiety  for  its  safety,  during 
the  pails  of  that  fatal  year,  which  was  manifested  by  the  learned  in  every 
part  of  Europe ! — Edinburgh  Beview. 


DEFENCES  AGAINST  MODERN  INFIDELITY. 
{Concluded /rom  page  881.) 

Ui  FIDELITY  AS  A   SOCIAL   POWER  IN  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

This  form  of  unbelief  is  without  question  far  more  dangerous  than 
infidehty  in  individuals  or  in  philosophical  systems.  I  would  recommend 
in  tlus  respect  a  double  method  of  defence.  First,  a  more  negative  one, 
which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  only  sporadically,  but  which,  in  order 
to  take  due  effect,  should  be  treated  as  a  whole — namely,  an  exposure  of 
the  miserable  consequences  of  infidelity  ad  shown  in  history,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  wholesome  effects  of  healthy  Christian  faith.  This 
may  be  called  the  historical  method  of  defence.  It  is,  however,  at  the 
same  time  a  cutting  attack.  Our  Lord  Himself  pointed  it  out  when  He 
said :  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  (Matt.  vii.  20,)  and  the 
proof  of  the  actual  corruptness  of  these  fruits  will  make  impression 
upon  many  who  are  deaf  to  all  other  arguments.  How  should  we  furnish 
this  proof  ?  Not  by  setting  up  ourselves  as  judges  over  the  persons  of 
oar  opponents,  nor  so  as  to  do  them  injustice  by  forgetting  how  many  of 
them  are  upright  and  earnest  men,  but  by  showing  the  inffuence  of  their 
tendency  of  thought  as  actually  exhibited  in  the  collective  life  of  Church 
and  State  since  the  last  century,  and  comparing  its  effects  on  the  different 
spheres  of  society. 

On  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  spirit  which  animates  our  oppo* 
nents  as  a  body,  the  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  extraordinary, 
overweening  pride  with  which  most  of  them  treat  all  positive  believers. 
They  lay  claim  to  be  the  only  representatives  of  science,  and  have 
repeated  it  so  often  to  the  people,  that  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzer^ 
land  the  greater  part  of  the  press  echoes  this  opinion,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  lays  "  orthodoxy  "—that  is,  belief  in  the  Bible— under  the 
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reproach  of  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedneae.^  And  wikk  this  baaghty 
spirit  the  theologians  among  thorn  plentifully  imbue  their  oongregatioDB. 
They  flatter  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  puff  np  the  '* educated"  con- 
sdonsness  of  an  age  already  intoxicated  with  culture,  till  its  pride 
reaches  an  unbearable  pitch,  by  means  of  their  high-flying  critical  treftt- 
ment  of  the  Gospel  history ;  indeed,  many  of  them  often  go  so  far  as  to 
rouse  all  the  passions  of  intolerance  against  the  "  parsons  '* — the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  faith.  When  they  are  in  the  minority  they  cry  for 
tolerance,  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  for  evexy  persoasicn. 
But  when  they  are  the  ruling  party,  "  soyereign  reason  *'  diows  itself  to 
be  most  intolerant,  and  denounces  those  who  ding  to  the  old  faith  as  the 
enemies  of  progress  and  of  all  true  culture. 

If  we  go  on  to  consider  their  method  of  attack,  (and  except  the  merely 
scientific  representatiyes,)  we  cannot  help  seeing  what  a  despotism  of 
phrases  they  have  founded,  so  tiiat  thousands  blindly  applaud  the  bslf. 
or  not' at- all-understood  matters  of  the  day.  And  what  a  confusion  of 
ideas  must  be  laid  to  their  charge !  The  clear  meaning  of  sharply-defined 
Scriptural  ideas  accepted  by  the  Church  is  gradually  put  aside  and  another 
meaning  substituted  for  it,  so  that  while  the  shell  remains  the  true  kernel 
is  gone.  During  eighteen  hundred  years,  the  word  "  resoirection, "  for 
instance,  has  been  understood  in  the  whole  of  Christendom  to  apply  to  tlie 
body  of  Christ.  Now,  however,  they  change  the  meaning  of  the  word 
into  that  of  a  continued  existence  of  any  kind,  and  declare  as  irrelevant 
the  question  whether  our  Lord's  body  was  raised  to  new  life  or  not  In 
the  Church  the  old  forms  are  for  the  most  part  preserved,  and  in  this 
case  they  continue  to  pray  to  Christ  as  ordered,  though  otherwise  tboy 
consider  Him  to  be  only  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  prayer  itself  a  subjeotiTe 
outpouring  of  the  heart's  emotions,  without  objective  effect  on  the  course 
of  affairs.  Is  this  perfectly  upright  and  truthful  ?  Some  are  soon  tired 
of  this  contradiction  between  the  rites  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church  end 
their  own  inward  convictions,  and  enter  other  more  congenial  eallings ; 
but  youth  are  by  this  means  (though  not  exclusively  by  them)  disgusted 
with  the  study  of  theology.  In  many,  however,  especially  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  this  incongruence  has  been  overcome  by  the  earnest 
demands  of  life  and  holy  office  which,  though  they  left  the  University  ss 
Bationalists,  convinced  them  of  their  error,  and  led  them  to  preseh 
salvation  through  Christ  alone.  Does  all  this  bear  witness  to  the  healthy 
character  of  unbelieving  principles  ? 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  fruits  in  the  inner  congregatiocal 
life  of  the  Church.  Infidelity  has  of  old  emptied  the  chmnhes  and  giren 
an  iinpetus  to  schismatics,  because  it  cannot  satisfy  the  deeper  spiritaftl 
needs.  What  a  display  has  it  made  of  its  weakness  in  the  pulpit  bj 
reason  of  its  denial  of  the  miraculous  element  in  the  great  £Mts  of  salvs- 
tion !  Let  him  who  wishes  to  see  instances  take  but  a  look  at  the  utili- 
tarian preachers  of  the  times  of  "  illumination."  It  is  well  known  that 
these  men  did  not  disdain,  even  on  high  festivals,  to  stoop  so  low  as  to 

*  [The  remarks  made  both  here  and  below  hy  Professor  ChristUeb,  from  bii 
own  (OermaTi)  point  of  view,  are  not  without  their  application,  thongh  is  > 
less  degree,  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Amerioa.--Bi>.] 
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iaBbraoi  the  people  in  their  eennons  about  fiurming,  hygiene,  vaccination, 
or  cattle-feeding.  And  now  there  is  no  scarcity  of  high-flown  words;  but 
does  the  one  thing  needful—faith  in  Christ,  conversion,  and  regeneration 
— Btill  foim  the  central  subject  in  the  modem  pulpit  ?  Alas  I  not  even 
for  an  earnest  penitential  sermon  can  one  of  these  men  collect  his  ener- 
gies.   Is  not  this  a  serious  state  of  affairs  ? 

And  what  of  the  Liturgical  fruits  of  unbelief?    Just  gknce  into  the 
Liturgies  current  during  the  zenith  of  Rationalism  in  the  last  century ; 
»sd  those  finely-rounded  phrases  and  paraphrases  abont  God,  virtue, 
and  immortality,  self-ennoblement,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  "Eastern  sage" 
of  olden  times,  and  confess  that  you  would  hardly  have  believed  so  utter 
a  want  of  taste  to  be  possible.    Or  gknce  over  the  hymn-books  of  that 
time,  with  theirmiserably-wateredoldhymns,  and  their  practically,  aswell 
M  theologically,  shallow  and  pitiable  humanitarian  odes.    And  how  is 
it  in  our  day  ?     Why,  if  formerly  there  was  at  least  the  shadow  of  a 
worahip,  now  the  attempts  made  in  Haarlem,  Groningen,  Neuchatel,  to 
establish  a  truly  "modem"  Divine  service  have,  by  their  conspicuous* 
iailare,  gone  far  to  prove  the  utter  futility  of  all  such  endeavours.    In 
doe  time,  then,  worship  would  have  to  cease  altogether.    In  the  matter 
of  Church-constitution  and  government,  (in  which  believing  theology, 
it  is  true,  has  made  many  mistakes,)  the  chief  historical  achievement  of 
mibelief  (in  Germany)  is  the  "  Territorial  system ; "  a  theory  which  con- 
Biders  the  Church  and  its  government  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  State  and 
its  constitution  as  such,  and  which  must  lead  to  the  former  being  entirely 
merged  in  the  latter.    And  at  this  day  unbelief  seeks  to  betray  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  and  to  prove  the  omni- 
potence of  the  latter  as  against  any  act  of  Church-disoipline  meant  to 
defend  the  positive  doctrine,  hoping  that  the  State  may  soon  pronounce 
for  the  equal  rights  of  all  parties  within  the  Church.     Modern  unbelief 
seeks  to  efiace  the  specific  distinction  between  Church  and  State,  and 
thereby  robs  the  former  of  its  vital  power.    Again,  look  at  the  influence 
of  unbelief  in  the  active  congregational  life  of  the  Church  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  extension  of  God's  kingdom,  and  see  the  paralysis  which 
follows  its  ascendency.    The  German-Danish  Mission  in  IVanquebar 
flourished  vigorously  during  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  till  the 
triumph  of  Bationalism  at  home  dried  up  its  supports  and  caused  it  to 
wither  away.  And  how  do  these  "  liberal"  unbelievers  seek  to  hinder  and 
malign  the  work  of  missions  at  the  present  day  by  distorted  criticisms  ! 
But  as  to  doing  better  things  themselves,  which  would  be  the  best 
criticism,  they  have  not  lifted  up  a  finger.    The  institutions  of  our  minor 
xoiisions,  too,  have  almost  all  of  them  been  founded  and  supported  solely 
by  the  love  and  liberality  of  the  believers ;  while  unbelievers  have  done 
little  else  than  embitter  their  existence  by  repeated  attacks  on  them. 

But  perchance  unbelief  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  firm  support  of  the 
State,  and  a  source  of  moral  strength  in  public  and  political  life  ?  We  reply, 
the  best  teste  of  a  principle  are  furnished  by  times  of  public  distress  and 
danger.  As  soon,  for  example,  as  a  war  is  imminent,  the  power  of 
unbelief  in  a  nation  immediately  sinks  in  a  marked  manner,  and  even 
un-CLrietian  journals  all  at  once  begin  to  speak  more  of  God  and  Divine 
help.    An  itvolunlary  instinct  fills  the  Chuiches;  Ihe  need  of  a  higher 
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assistauoe  is  plaiuly  felt,  and  the  fine  phrases  of  unbelief  cannot  givd 
this.  These  facts  make  queBtionable  enough  the  support,  under  trouble, 
which  unbelief  can  afford.  And  when  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
wounded  need  spiritual  consolation,  how  little  can  infidelity  afford  this ! 
In  the  last  war  this  task  devolved  almost  entirely  on  believing  ministerE, 
often  at  the  request  of  their  free-thinking  colleagues.  Here  the  pastoral 
bankruptcy  of  the  rationalistic  clergy  was  clearly  evident  in  their  total 
inability  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings  of  the  suffering  and  dying..  But 
putting  aside  such  seasons  of  distress,  what  are  the  political  and  sociid  froits 
of  unbelief  in  a  general  way  ?  History  very  plainly  tells  us  that  apos- 
tesy from  the  faith  very  soon  deprives  a  nation  of  its  power  and  autho- 
rity. As  in  the  family,  when  its  life  is  not  based  upon  the  fear  of  God, 
all  domestic  bonds  are  destroyed  by  the  unfettered  power  of  selfish- 
ness, so  that  dangerous  laxity  or  arbitrariness  is  substituted  for 
earnest  discipline  in  the  education  of  children ;  so,  too,  in  civil  and 
•national  life,  the  people  that  will  not  bow  to  Divine  authority  will 
eventually  break  through  the  bounds  of  all  human  order  in  endless  revo- 
lutions. The  self-love  which  would  fain  be  wiser  than  Divine  revelation, 
at  last  snaps  all  the  bonds  of  society.  The  new  faith,  (of  Strauss,)  prac- 
tically carried  out,  is  the  Commune  which,  during  its  ascendency,  was 
always  talking  of  philosophy.  Unbelief  will  ruin  every  nation  which 
does  not  in  time  resist  its  all-poisoning  influences. 

In  our  attack  on  tmbelief  we  must  expose  these  its  fruits.    It  bouti 
itself  of  helping  progress,  and  hinders  it ;  it  inscribes  "  culture  "  on  its 
banner,  and  threatens  us  with  a  new  and  a  worse  barbarism.  It  promises 
to  bring  in  the  age  of  true  humanity,  and  yet  it  injures  the  dignify  of 
man  so  as  to  deprive    him  of  any  specific   moral  value,  because  it 
overlooks  the  fact  that  humanity  can  only  be  saved  and  prosper  by 
means  of  Divinity  1    We  protest,  then,  against  unbelief  in  the  name,  not 
only  of  Scripture,  of  faith,  and  of  Qod^s  honour,  which  it  tramples  in  the 
dust ;  not  only  of  our  spiritual  experience,  which  it  does  not  understand ; 
but  also  of  reason,  which  it  leads  astray.    We  protest  against  it  in  the 
name  of  a  healthy  Church-life,  of  fruit-bearing  preaching  and  care  of 
souls,  of  the  truth  and  purity,  ay,  even  of  the  good  taste  and  »sthetic<i 
of  our  worship  ;  in  the  name  of  a  healthy  discipline  and  constitution  of 
our  congregational  life ;  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  by 
it  is  beti*ayed  to  the  State  ;  of  the  Church's  energy  and  power  of  increase ; 
of  self-sacrificing  and  self-denying  love  ;  of  home  and  foreign  missions, 
which  it  tries  to  paralyse ;  in  tlie  name  of  all  practical  tasks  of  the 
Christian  life,  for  which  it  has  neither  a  right  understanding  nor  yet 
energy  to  carry  them  out ; — ^in  the  name  of  morals  and  all  true  humanity, 
which  it  undermines  and  destroys,  since  it  separates  them  from  rehgioQ 
and  saps  its  Divine  foundations.    We  protest  against  it,  not  only  a^ 
Christians  but  as  citizens  and  patriots  who  truly  love  tiieir  ooontry, 
because  the  prosperous  future  of  a  nation,  its  freedom  and  power,  its 
flourishing  and  healthy  development,  essentially  depend  upon  its  honesty, 
holding  fast  to  the  Gospel  as  the  Truth  and  the  Life  from  Qod. 

But,  second,  this  historical  defence  will  not  meet  all  objections  by 
reason  of  its  negative  nature,  and  we  would  therefore  point  out  a  more 
excellent,  positive  way,  which  I  may  call  the  practical  religions  method ; 
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I  maan  the  aotnal  proof  of  the  Chrifitian  trath  by  means  of  a  Ghn^tian 
life.  When  we  look  at  the  growing  power  of  unbelief,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  agencies  employed  in  its  propagation — ^from  the  jonmals  and 
asflooiations  of  mere  hmnanitarianism  down  to  those  of  the  most  radical 
Commnnism,  with  its  secret  societies  and  travelling  agents  and  lecturers 
—it  is  evident  that  sueh  a  social  power  cannot  be  met  merely  by 
seientifio  and  historical  arguments.  These  may  suffice  to  convince 
individuals,  but  against  the  close  colunms  of  unbelief  the  Church  must 
use  her  last  moral  effective  weapon, — the  practical  and  moral  superiority 
of  her  representatives  in  an  all-embracing  love  and  holy  life. 

This  method  is  the  most  convincing  of  all,  and  truly  irresistible,  and 
must  in  the  end  gain  over  all  those  who  are  of  the  truth.  This  it  was 
that  worked  so  mightily  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  Without  it  infidelity  will  nowhere  be 
defeated ;  and  the  growth  of  the  latter  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  fact  that  the  Church  has  too  much  neglected  this  branch  of  testimony. 
Truth  is  plentifully  witnessed  for  in  words  and  books,  but  not  enough  in 
life.  How  can  we  render  this  testimony  most  effectual  ?  First  of  all, 
let  us  remove  from  theological  and  Church  life  the  stumbling-blocks 
whidi  have  hindered  so  many  from  believings;  the  endless  quarrels  about 
things  upon  which  salvation  does  not  depend ;  the  jealousy  of  one 
another ;  the  narrow-mindedness  at  home  and  (alas !  too)  abroad,  which 
cannot  lovingly  enjoy  a  brother^s  success,  because  he  does  not  wear 
quite  the  same  ecclesiastical  uniform ;  and  instead  of  all  this,  let  the 
flame  of  believing  and  wide-hearted  evangelical  love  among  the  various 
denominations  bum  more  brightly  than  hitherto.  A  great,  positively- 
beUeving  oecumenical  Evangelical  AUiance,  notwithstanding  all  variety 
in  matters  of  faith  delivered  to  us,  is  in  itself  a  practical  apology  which 
makes  impressions  upon  thousands  ;  a  justification  of  the  indestructibility 
of  our  fundamental  faith,  a  Christian  Evangelical  **  International,'' which 
may  oppose  the  Atheietic  International  with  superior  spiritual  weapons. 
Lei  us,  in  order  to  establish  more  firmly  the  unity  of  our  one  fundamental 
position,  ever  draw  more  clearly  the  line  between  the  essential  and  the 
unessential ;  let  us  protest  against  the  destructive  error  which  maintains 
that  no  snch  line  is  to  be  drawn,  but  that  all  tendencies  have  equal 
rigjits  in  the  Church. 

Better  for  a  Church  to  be  small  but  united  and  decided  than  large  and 
broad,  if  inwardly  torn  and  divided  against  itself.  And  when  we  have 
drawn  the  necessary  boundary  lines,  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  the  imity,  seek 
to  give  a  more  extensive  visible  representation  of  it,  so  that  the  various 
Churches  may  be  strengthened  by  the  faithful  testimony  of  men  of 
another  communion.  Let  us  force  the  unbelieving  world  to  confess,  as 
did  the  heathen  of  old,  **  See  how  these  Christians  love  one  another !  '* 
and  thereby  we  shall  overcome  a  hundred  prejudices.  This  spirit  it  is 
which  we  must  strive  to  implant  in  our  evangehcal  congregations  and 
people.  Let  us  seek  to  bring  about  a  more  li\'ing  commimion  between 
the  Churches, — a  greater  interchange  of  their  special  gifts  and  experience, 
placing  the  single  congregation  in  connection  with  the  course  of  events 
in  the  universal  kingdom  of  Christ.  We  should  make  them  better 
acquainted  with  the  most  important  of  these  events,  so  that,  if  one 
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member  suffer  all  the  others  may  suffer  with  it,  and  if  one  be  glorified 
all  the  others  may  rejoice,  as  belonging  to  one  body  whose  Head  is 
Christ.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  onr  duty  at  the  present  day  to  arm  the 
members  of  our  Ghurohes  more  ftilly  against  the  specious  argoments  of 
infidelity.  This  s];i0Tild  be  done  by  laying  a  deep  foundation  in  instnie- 
tion,  especially  by  weekly  Bible-classes  or  lectures,  in  which  the  members 
of  our  flocks  should  be  taught  more  of  the  unity  of  Scripture ;  by  Sunday- 
schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  reading-rooms,  circulating 
libraries,  associations  for  missions,  the  poor,  the  sick,  etc.  Thus  a 
vigorous  Christian,  social,  and  congregational  life  would  be  put  forward 
in  opposition  to  the  infidel  associations;  and  it  would  act  as  a  finely  forged 
chain,  from  which  one  link  could  not  easily  be  l6st. 

When  we  have  by  all  these  means  built  a  powerful  dam  of  CbrisiiaQ 
life  against  the  swelling  floods  of  unbelief,  we  should,  while  not  forgetting 
always  to  keep  these  our  foundations  in  repair,  strive  to  win  back  lost 
ground  by  words  and  deeds.  We  must  fearlessly  witness  for  the  fidtb, 
not  only  in  the  pulpit  before  our  own  congregations,  but  also  in  public 
before  the  tmbelieving  world.  The  mere  fact  of  a  man  standing  up  in 
face  of  all  the  storm  of  an  infidel  press,  and  openly  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  Christian  faith,  notwithstanding  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  the 
arguments  of  its  opponents,  is  an  encouragement  to  many  undecided 
ones.  Then,  again,  let  us  confess  what  a  mistake  in  many  places 
Christians  (especiaUy  in  Germany)  have  made  in  leaving  the  development 
of  the  public  press  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  infidels  or  semi-infidels, 
especially  of  Jews  and  their  confederates.  To  meet  this  need  we  must 
found  Christian  journals,  which  shall  correct  the  lamentably  misguided 
public  opinion ;  and  since  this  is  beyond  the  power  of  isolated  persons,  we 
should  form  Evangehcal  Societies,  whose  object  it  must  be  to  spread 
Christian  literature  in  every  form,  from  the  largest  to  the  smaUest  works. 
And  let  us  seek  to  connect  all  these  associations  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  sake  of  mutual  assistance. 

But  amid  all  this  work  never  let  us  forget  the  personal  preparation  in 
secret.  If  we  are  to  conquer  in  our  struggles  against  imbelief,  it  most 
be  less  exclusively  than  hitherio  with  word  and  pen,  and  more  on  our 
knees.  Often,  while  we  fight  hard  we  pray  too  little.  Instead  of  at  onoe 
fulminating  against  unbelievers,  let  us  first  wrestle  for  them  with  the 
power  of  intercessory  prayer,  that  they  may  be  enlightened  by  the 
Divine  Spirit.  No  word  or  writing  should  go  forth  in  this  holy  war 
unaccompanied  by  prayer.  Let  no  combatant  enter  the  arena  without 
putting  on  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  intellectual  panoply,  that  he  ma]r 
not  fare  as  did  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva.  And  let  none  who  strive  in  the 
right  spirit  be  left  alone.  Though  we  may  not  everywhere  be  able  to 
succour  and  defend,  yet  the  arms  of  our  prayer  can  embrace  the  whole 
globe.  Thus  only  can  we  become  so  *'  filled  with  the  Spirit  **  that  the 
image  of  Christ,  the  great  Captain  and  Conqueror  in  the  battle,  shall 
shine  out  of  every  action,  and  victoriously  enlighten  our  opponents.  The 
Christian  is  the  world's  Bible,  and  the  only  one  which  it  reads.  If  we 
take  care  that  in  this  book  be  plainly  shown  the  loving  spirit,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  winning  friendliness  of  Christ,  then  we  shall  see 
many  hearts  open  to  receive  this  aptual  testimony  of  Christian  life  and 
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mffering.  For  many  of  onr  opponents  in  secret  envy  us  our  Christian  com- 
fort in  misfortune,  and  under  heavy  losses.  Their  hearts  are  frequently 
stined  by  a  deep  yearning  after  the  support  which  bears  us  up ;  and 
this  superiority  of  Christian  life  can  often  drive  the  hardest  heart  to 
seek  help  of  our  one  Lord.  In  fine,  only  life  can  beget  life.  Where  we 
wish  to  defend  the  Word  of  Life,  our  own  life  cannot  be  separated  from 
it  The  strongest  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  the  true 
Christian—the  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  best  means  of 
bringing  back  the  world  to  a  belief  in  miracles  is  to  exhibit  the  miracle  of 
Kgeneration,  and  its  power  in  our  own  conduct.  The  best  proof  of  Christ's 
restureetion  is  a  living  Church,  which  itself  is  walking  ••  in  newness  of 
life,"  and  drawing  life  from  Him  who  has  overcome  death.  Before  such 
arguments  ancient  Rome  herself,  the  mightiest  empire  of  the  world,  and 
the  most  hostile  to  Christianity,  could  not  stand. 

Already  the  world  is  beginning  to  be  divided  into  two  great  camps  of 
the  unbelieving  and  the  faithfiil.  In  many,  unbelief  has  probably  become 
incorable.  Before  such  we  can  only  confess  the  truth  for  a  testimony 
against  them.  The  anti-Christ  who  denies  the  Father  and  the  Son  can  be 
destroyed,  not  by  men,  but  only  by  the  Lord  in  "  the  brightness  of  His 
coming."  But  the  holy  task  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  Christian  is  to 
continue  to  do  battle  for  the  truth  after  the  measure  of  his  strength,  in 
the  power  of  that  victory  which  Christ  iias  gained  for  us,  and  which  He 
ha»  promised  one  day  to  complete.  May  not  only  individuals,  but  may 
crery  Ptotestant  people  recognise  that  it  ought  to  contribute  its  special 
gift  toward  the  great  world-apology  for  Christianity;  Germany,  her 
deep  and  earnest  science;  England,  her  trustful  meditation  on  the 
Scriptures,  her  faithfulness  in  pastoral  work,  her  open-handed  charity ; 
America,  her  energetic  activity,  her  fearlessness  in  public  testimony  for 
the  truth,  her  indelible  love  of  freedom ;  and  all  others,  great  or  small, 
the  talent  intrusted  to  them.  To  such  union  in  holy  zeal  for  God,  the 
rictory  cannot  be  wanting. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OF  WILLIAM  C.  BURNS, 
MISSIONARY  TO  CHINA. 

{Concluded  from  page  848.) 

Notwithstanding  the  great  advantages  afforded  to  missionaries  in 
China  now,  compared  with  earlier  times,  there  are  still  many  obstacles 
in  their  way,  the  most  serious  of  which  is  that  of  the  language,  to  master 
which  requires  no  ordinary  talent  and  perseverance.  Mr.  Bums  was, 
however,  equal  to  the  task ;  but  so  difficult  was  it,  that  he  confessed  he 
should  have  given  it  up  but  for  the  great  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  a  few  broken  sentences,  he  turned  them 
to  account  by  telling  the  Gospel-message  to  the  prisoners  in  the  jails. 
^Vhile  acquiring  the  tongue,  and  making  himself  as  useful  as  possible 
in  bis  present  circumstances,  he  spent  the  first  fourteen  months  in  Hong- 
Kong.  But  he  longed  for  a  more  extended  sphere ;  it  was  his  desire  to 
become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  their  language,  as  to  be 
able  to  Mve,  think,  speak  amongst  l^em — to  be  as  one  of  themselves.   To 
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go  beyond  the  "privileged  *'  ieniiories  with  the  Word  of  Life  was  his 
resolve :  he  saw  a  vaat  harvest-field  waiting  for  reapers,  bat  one  which 
was  Bononnded  with  strong  fenees ;  to  enter  on  snch  work  as  he  proposed 
was  to  expose  himself  to  privation,  hardship,  and  even  robbery, — ^though 
in  the  latter  ease  he  wonld  have  little  to  lose.  Committing  himsslf 
entirely  to  the  oonrse  of  Providence,  he  went  forth  along  a  lengthened 
ooast,  here  and  there  distributing  tracts,  passing  from  village  to  viihge, 
reading  the  Bible  nnder  the  shade  of  some  tree,  and  thus  attracting  the 
people  to  the  spot ;  depending  upon  their  hospitality  for  a  solitary  meal 
or  a  night's  shelter,  he  was  willing  to  saorifioe  everything,  provided  be 
might  sow  the  good  seed  among  the  people.  His  labours  in  nnmberlBSS 
towns  and  villages,  the  hardships  he  endured,  the  journeys  on  foot  over 
hill  and  through  vidley,  with  neither  money  nor  change  of  raiment,  and  the 
spirit  which  he  sustained  in  all  situations,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
impressive  records  of  missionary  labour  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Canton,  situated  in  southern  China,  was  a  place  which  he  had  had  for 
some  time  in  view,  and  to  this  sphere  of  fresh  effort  he  bent  his  way* 
It  was  not  an  encouraging  one.    Here  he  wrought  amidst  inattentioo, 
carelessness,  and  apathy :  the  truth  which  had  formerly  been  mighty  in 
his  hands  did  not  go  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  telling  effect. 
Obstacles  existed  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  semetimes  tempted  "  to 
doubt  if  the  Chinese  were  in  their  present  state  even  susceptible  of  those 
deep  spiritual  impressions  which  he  had  seen  in  former  days,  and  longed 
to  see  again ;  whether  a  lengthened  period  of  preparation,  and  the  long 
and  patient  sowing  of  many  labourers,  might  not  be  necessary  ere  any 
one  might  hope  to  return  'rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.* "  In 
spite  of  these  sad  thoughts,  however,  he  persevered  in  his  undertaking, 
declaring  that  he  was  as  happy  as  he  could  be  anywhere  else.    He 
received  an  invitation  to  Amoy,  where  there  were  prospects  of  soocees, 
but  he  refused  to  leave  Canton  until  he  felt  that  it  was  God's  will  he 
should  go :  he  had  hoped  that  a  door  would  be  opened  to  him,  and  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  blessing  was  about  to  come,  but  instead 
of  this,  he  received  notice  to  remove  from  the  premises  he  occupied,  and 
found  that  he  could  not  obtain  others.    It  was  only  then  that  he  recog- 
nised it  as  his  duty  to  leave :  the  way  to  Amoy  was  now  clear,  and  he 
sailed  for  that  place.    Here  he  found  himself  amongst  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people,  living  in  an  island  about  eight  miles  long,  and 
about  three  broad.    The  city  itself  contained  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  the  most  of  whom  were  in  a  state  of  poverty,  bat  who 
indulged  extensively  in  the  use  of  opium,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
six  hundred  public  opium-smoking  shops  in  their  midst.    '  Adjoining  is 
the  province  of  Fo-Eien,  comprising  the  great  black-tea  country,  with 
its  teeming  myriads.  Within  a  space  of  about  forty  miles  thei«  is  apopQ* 
^^tion  of  about  seven  millions,  who  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  missionary. 
When  Bums  arrived  at  Amoy,  this  extensive  and  interesting  field  wa< 
K>me  degree  prepared  for  him :  he  at  once  commenced  to  stody  the 
lect,  and  entered  on  the  work  with  energy  and  zeal.    Wherever  he 
it,  he  met  with  kindness,  and  in  his  excursions  to  the  neighbooring 
^ages  was  generally  well  received.     About  this  period  he  began  to 
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e^qMiiaiioe  iokexiB  that  a  mightier  power  than  his  own  was  still  attending 
hifl  words :  his  preaching  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  his  own  personal 
inflaenee  amongst  the  people  was  rising  every  day.  So  popular  was  he 
with  them  that  during  the  time  of  the  insurgent  movements  in  the  Amoy 
district, "  when  no  other  European  eould  venture  out  among  the  rebels,  he 
was  6ee  to  go  where  he  liked :  '  That's  the  man  of  the  Book,'  they 
would  say, '  he  must  not  be  touched.' "  Once  he  had  gone  on  one  of  his 
little  touTB,  and  as  he  did  not  come  back  for  three  weeks,  his  friends 
began  to  be  quite  afraid  about  him,  when  he  appeared  hearty  and  well, 
haring  been  so  cared  for  by  a  tribe  he  had  got  access  to,  that  they  would 
scarcely  let  him  leave  them.  He  and  his  associates  had  preached  in 
ChaDg-chow,and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  to  be  very  successful  there,  but 
a  dreadful  massacre  took  place  shortly  after,  in  which  one  of  the  mission* 
wies  fell  a  victim.  The  ^re  which  had  been  kindled,  however,  burned 
through  that  severe  trial,  and  the  city  was  again  free  for  them  to  enter 
and  resume  their  evangelical  labours.  About  this  time  he  4)ommenced 
work  in  another  direction— 6et  himself  to  translate  the  **  Pilgrim's 
Ingress  "  into  Chinese,  and  also  to  form  a  eolleotion  of  hymns,  the  latter 
of  which  became  very  popular  amongst  the  children. 

In  1854  Mr.  Bums  visited  Scotland,  where  he  endeavoured  in  various 
ways  to  excite  interest  on  behalf  of  Chinese  missions,  especially  in  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  had  formerly  labouredi  '*  Those  who  thenrenewed 
their  acquaintance  with  him  were  struck  with  the  change  which  so  short  an 
interval  of  years  had  made  upon  him.  The  effects  of  a  tropical  climate, 
combined  with  almost  incessant  and  exhausting  labours,  had  sensibly 
told  upon  the  vigour  of  a  frame  which  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter 
had  fdready  partially  broken.  The  fresh,  sanguine,  youthful,  and  even 
boyish  look,  which  his  early  hearers  remembered  so  well,  had  given  place 
to  an  aspect  of  ripe  and  almost  fading  manhood,  which  seemed  to  tell  of 
the  lapse  not  of  six,  but  of  twenty  years.    His  countenance  was  sallow, 

his  brow  furrowed,  his  head  tinged  with  gray His  spirit  too  had 

become  riper  and  more  mellow.  Time  and  experience  had  wrought  in 
him  a  gracious  sweetness  and  humane  kindliness  of  temper,  which  in  the 

jonng  Boanerges  were  less  conspicuous :  he  was  more communicative 

a&d  oompamonable....There  was  less  fire  perhaps,  but  even  more  fervour; 
less  of  'the  Baptiat' — more  of  Christ.. ....His  preaching  too  was  con- 
siderably altered.*'  The  intense  and  somewhat  spasmodic  energy  of 
former  days  had  given  place  to  a  more  full  and  equable  flow  of  spiritual 
instruction  and  fervent  appeal ;  while  the  frequent  allusion  and  illustrative 
anecdote  from  the  scenes  of  his  distant  field  of  toil  perpetually  reminded 
his  hearers  that  the  evangelist  had  become  the  missionary.  In  another  way 
tootheywere  reminded  of  this.  *' Whilehis  bodily  presence  wasin  Scotland, 
it  was  evident  that  his  heart  and  more  than  half  his  thoughts  were  still 
in  China.  He  talked  of  Chinese  scenes,  sung  Chinese  hymns,  recited 
far  into  the  night  Chinese  chapters  and  psalms,  and  abounded  in  details 
of  Chinese  customs,  traits,  and  ways  of  life,  such  as  he  too  seldom 
indulged  in  in  his  letters." 

He  returned  to  China  in  March,  1855,  along  with  the  Bev.  Carstairs 
Douglas,  who  had  devoted  himself,  under  the  direction  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  to  the  same  work.    Proceeding  at  once  to  the  north,  he 
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reBolved  if  possible  to  reach  the  head  qnarters  of  the  Taeping  rebels, 
then  stationed  at  Nanking.  Contradictory  mmonrs  were  circulated  as 
to  the  real  character  and  probable  result  of  the  Taeping  movement,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  its  leaders  to  the  Christian  faith. 
A  desire  existed  in  many  minds  that 'some  of  the  Chinese  missionarieB 
should  investigate  the  real  istate  of  the  case.  The  task  was  obviously  a 
vexy  dangerous  one.  Bnms  undertook  it,  however,  entering  upon  it 
without  disguise  or  artifice,  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  When  he  bad 
got  as  far  as  Tan-T*oo,  the  boatmen  refused  to  go  any  further;  the 
expedition  thus  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he  returned  to  Shanghae.  On 
his  way  thither  he  was  arrested  by  the  authorities,  examined,  and  sent 
out  of  the  place  under  an  escort.  Daring  his  expedition  to  Nanking  and 
his  return  to  Shanghae,  he  was  busy  circulating  his  books  and  tracts, 
and  so  eager  were  the  Chinese  to  get  them,  that  sometimes  crowds 
gathered  around  him.  Once  he  gave  a  policeman  a  number  of  books, 
but  the  recipient  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  robbed  of  them.  He 
next  made  his  way  to  Soo-chow,  an  escort  still  attending  him.  This 
famed  city,  notorious  for  its  wickedness,  was  well-nigh  shut  against  him. 
While  he  was  on  the  water  the  people  came  in  boats  to  obtain  his  books, 
and  some  of  them  reached  out  for  them  with  bamboo  basket-hooks  from 
their  doors  and  windows  opening  to  the  canal.  On  the  journey  he  was 
attacked  in  the  night  by  thieves,  and  robbed ;  and  when  he  reached 
Shanghae  he  was  informed  that  the  highest  civil  authority  had  been  in 
search  of  him.  Communications  had  been  sent  to  all  the  foreign  consnK 
complaining  of  a  foreigner  who  had  wandered  in  the  direction  of  Chin- 
keang.  After  some  trouble  relative  to  this  expedition,  he  was  free  to 
work  again  in  his  usual  way. 

During  the  next  six  months  he  made  Shanghae  his  centre  of  operations, 
and  visited  the  surrounding  towns  and  villages.  His  excursions  in  this 
way  were  often  full  of  incident.  On  one  occasion  there  had  been  a  play 
of  a  very  immoral  kind  going  on.  As  the  people  were  dispersing  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  Bums  seized  the  opportunity,  and  to  such  as  he 
could  gather  together,  he  preached  by  torchlight.  His  attention  was 
next  turned  to  Swatow,  ''a  rising  commercial  mart  at  the  east«m 
extremity  of  the  Canton  province."  The  report  he  had  to  give  was  not 
encouraging : — **  The  people  in  this  district  are,  I  think,  if  possible,  more 
blind  and  hardened  in  idolatry  and  sin  than  in  any  place,  (if  we  except 
Canton,)  in  which  I  have  formerly  laboured.  Although  society  presents 
here  the  usual  features  of  Chinese  civilization,  it  is  coupled  with  a 
barbarity,  in  certain  circumstances,  which  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  no< 
where  else  in  China.  The  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  people  engaged  in 
the  fields  pursue  their  work  in  summer  in  a  state  of  savage  nudify ;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  I  am  credibly  informed,  persons  taken 
prisoners  in  the  clan  feuds  have  not  only  been  cut  to  pieces,  but  their 
heart  has  been  boiled  and  eaten  by  their  enemies.  Such  is  heathenism 
in  this  part  of '  civilized*  China ! "  "  The  ravages  of  opium  we  meet  with 
on  every  hand ;  and  the  deterioration  of  the  morals  of  the  people  generally 
I  cannot  but  ascribe,  in  great  part,  to  the  use  of  this  enanaring  anil 
destructive  drug.  When  will  measures  be  taken  by  those  in  power  to 
lay  an  arrest  on  the  opium-trade,  which  is  inflicting  such  indescribable 
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injury  on  this  people,  and  which  threatens  in  its  progress  by  its  direct, 
and  still  more  by  its  indirect,  effects, — ^poverty  and  anarchy, — to  sweep 
away  a  great  part  of  this  nation  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Ho^ 
blinded  by  the  love  of  money  are  they  who  seek  to  enrich  themselves  by 
the  gains  of  saoh  a  traffic  I  O  1  what  need  have  we  here  of  Gospel 
laboorers,  and  of  the  power  of  God  accompanying  their  words  I  Where 
are  the  volunteers  for  this  service,  and  where  are  those  who  will  hold  np 
their  hands  in  this  fight  ? '* 

About  this  time  he  was  again  attacked  by  robbers,  everything  being 
taken  from  him  except  his  cloUies.  Three  months  after,  he  was  arrested, 
again  examined,  and  sent  nnder  an  escort  to  Canton,  where,  after  a 
jooiney  of  thirty-one  days,  he  was  liberated.  Shortly  afterwards  hostilities 
arose  between  the  British  and  Chinese  powers ;  and  some  circumstances 
would  have  rendered  him  a  suspicions  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  higher 
aathorities  if  they  had  known  them.  In  that  case  the  issue  might  have 
been  serious.  Bums  regarded  this  as  a  Providential  escape.  He  returned 
toSwatow,and  oontinued  to  preach  futhfully,  notwithstanding  tlie  rumours 
of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  An  interview  which  he  had 
with  Lord  Elgin  led,  it  is  believed,  to  Swatow  being  added  to  the  number 
of  free  ports.  At  this  period  too  he  was  asked  to  become  chaplain  to  the 
Presbyterian  soldiers  in  China,  but  he  wrote  to  Lord  Panmure,  declining 
the  appointment,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  conceived,  if  he  took 
the  position,  he  would  be  liable  to  depart  from  "  his  proper  work,  and  sink 
down  into  a  kind  of  interpreter  about  all  and  sundry  matters." 

He  now  returned  to  Amoy,  where  he  arrived  in  October,  1858.  The 
aspect  of  things  here  was  most  encouraging, — the  work  he  had  at  heart 
was  evidently  going  on  healthily  and  steadily.  Around  the  district  of 
Amoy  he  and  hia  coadjutors  persevered, — ^preached,  and  taught, — tmtil 
the  old  stations  flourished,  and  new  ones  were  opened  up.  After  an 
nnsocoessfnl  attempt  to  establish  a  mission  within  the  walls  of  Chang- 
chow,  he  repaired  to  Fu-chow,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  to  which 
Amoy  belongs.  Here  he  introduced  the  use  of  colloquial  hymns,  and 
otherwise  exeroiaed  a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  people.  Some 
perseentionB  having  taken  place,  he  returned  to  find  the  Amoy  church 
mdely  assailed  ,the  houses  of  its  members  spoiled,  their  property  destroyed, 
their  cattle  driven  away,  and  a  number  of  other  severe  hardships  imposed 
npott  them.  He  at  once  acted  as  a  diplomatist,  and  through  the  British 
Consnl,  who  represented  the  Chinese  authorities,  succeeded  in  producing 
peace,  and  obtaining  compensation  for  the  mischief  which  had  been  done 
We  are  now  drawing  near  the  dosing  scenes  of  a  remarkable  life 
Mr.  Bums*  last  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his  Master  were  at  Peking  and  Kieu 
Chwang.  On  one  occasion  he  had  advanced  beyond  the  usual  bounds, 
and  while  musing  in  his  lodgings  upon  probable  dangers,  two  muffled 
figures,  who  had  approached  him  with  stealthy  step,  stood  over  him, 
holding  naked  swords  to  his  breast.  "'Do  no  violence,  my  friends,*  he 
said  calmly,  *  and  you  shall  have  all  I  have.*  **    Next  morning  the  land 

Srd  came  in  to  sympathize  with  him.  *'  Poor  fellows,'*  said  Bums,  "let 
I  pray  for  them.*'  The  thieves  deprived  him  of  nearly  all  he  had.  In 
Peking  he  dwelt  by  himself  in  one  room,  his  servant  occupying  tiie 
next.   Here  he  continued  his  literary  labours,  translating  the  "  Pilgrim's 
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Progress  '*  into  the  Peking  dialect,  besides  oo-operating  aetively  with 
other  missionaries.  He  now  took  his  departure  for  Nien-Chwang,  where 
he  spent  his  days  in  preaching  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  streets,  and  in 
distributing  and  selling  books.  For  some  time  he  seexos  to  have  engaged 
in  much  hard  work,  but  fever  came,  brought  on  by  a  cold,  and  for 
months  he  lingered  in  helpless  weakness :  the  dark  shadows  were  fwt 
approaching.  In  solemn  and  thoughtful  silence  he  lay,  but  calm,  patient, 
ftdl  of  faith  and  hope.  With  his  dying  hand  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
saying,  "  I  am  happy ;  and  ready,  through  the  abounding  grace  of  God, 
either  to  live  or  to  die.  May  the  God  of  all  consolation  comfort  yon  when 
the  tidings  of  my  decease  shall  reach  you,  and  through  the  redeeming 
blood  of  Jesus  may  we  meet  with  joy  before  the  throne  above ! "  And 
thus  his  last  hours  were  spent— thus  were  years  of  self-denying  toil  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  crowned  with  the  heavenly  rest 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  dose  our  narrative  by  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  life  and  character  of  its  subject.  The  task  of  the  eritie  ii 
not  unfrequently  a  delicate  one ;  it  is  his  office  to  point  out  faults  as 
well  as  laud  virtues,  to  lament  misdirected  energies  as  well  as  rejoice  in 
well-spent  efforts.  When  a  distinguished  man  dies,  the  heart  is  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  and  a  general  sympathy  is  called  forth,  often 
expressed  in  unreserved  praise.  Over  the  newly-made  grave  we  shed 
tears  freely,  and  throw  flowers  as  emblems  of  our  love.  But  by  and 
by,  as  the  soil  hardens  and  the  flowers  wither,  calmer  moments  suc- 
ceed, and  people  pronounce  judgment  in  a  more  dispassionate  way,— 
coldly  enough  sometimes.  It  will  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  Bums.  As 
the  years  pass  on,  and  the  great  virtues  become  iiR>re  and  more  appre- 
ciated at  their  true  value,— as  the  world  loves  its  truest  friends  better,— 
the  biographer's  estimate  of  his  brother's  life  will  not  be  considered 
over-drawn.  It  was  throughout  consistent,  and  palpably  genuine: 
we  have  no  jarring  incident  to  regret.  Some  will,  doubtless,  say  that 
his  zeal  was  misdirected.  We  do  not  think  so :  it  was  a  zeal  bsMd 
upon  reason.  We  are  not  prepared,  however,  to  deny  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  objection,  that  Mr.  Bums'  procedure  in  China  was  not  the 
best  at  all  times.  Had  he  remained  longer  in  one  place,  he  migjit  have 
been  more  useful.  But  of  this  we  would  say  little.  His  conduct  was 
the  result  of  the  convictions  of  his  heart,  and  he  had  no  rigjht  to  set 
them  aside.  He  desired  to  be  an  evangelist,  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less ;  and  his  fidelity  and  earnestness  will  rank  him  amongst  the  most 
noble  of  witnesses  for  the  truth.  The  world  will,  of  course,  brand  him 
tie  an  enthusiast ;  and  this  he  certainly  was,  but  his  entliusiasm  was 
tbnt  of  the  Apostle  Paul,— of  Carey,  of  Williams,  of  Whitefield,  tnd  of 
Wesley, — ^for  which  the  world  has  been  all  the  wiser  and  better.  In  an 
age  of  selfishness  and  indifference,  and  of  intellectual  vanity,  the  livef 
of  such  men  lift  a  ringing  voice ;  they  are  at  once  a  warning  and  an 
f^Xftmple,  rebuking  the  coldness  of  some  in  spiritual  things,  and  the 
apatliy  of  others  in  regard  to  the  momentous  interests  of  the  human  rsce> 
-  \\  ith  respect  to  Mr.  Bums'  preaching,  we  may  in  a  word  say,  u  has 
Affirmed  by  many  who  knew  him,  that  it  was  eminently  marked 
)  presence  of  the  Holy  GLo&t.    His  discourses  came  with  mighty 
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pon^ejf,  the  tones  of  liU  clear  aad  commitiding  voice  giving  evidence  of 
a  heart  overflowing  with  love  to  all  mankind,  of  a  tender  sympathy  with 
our  &Uen  homanity,  and  of  a  deep  longing  for  the  conversion  of  souls. 
His  all-absorbing  passion  was  to  *< preach  Christ:"  to  this  every- 
thing was  made  subordinate.  He  quoted  the  Scriptures  largely. 
There  was  about  him  little  pathos,  little  action,  little  of  what  is  usually 
ealied  eloquence;  but  in  masculine  strength,  in  force  of  will,  in  clear 
grasp  of  his  subject,  in  vigour  of  utterance,  he  was  superior  to  many ;  and 
he  always  spoke  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  as  if  the  destiny  of 
some  soul  were  hanging  on  every  word  he  uttered.  Constancy  was 
also  a  feature  of  his  ministry :  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  opportunit§r  to 
do  good,  he  was  never  idle.  On  the  street,  by  the  wayside,  in  the 
bustling  city,  in  secluded  Highland  glens, — ^wherever  he  went,  he  was 
ready  to  declare  the  Word  of  Life,  and  always  in  a  form  most  suited  to 
the  circumstances.  The  highways  and  hedges  were  his  peculiar  delight : 
he  cared  for  those  for  whom  no  one  cared.  The  captive,  the  weary 
traveller  by  the  wayside,  the  soldier  in  the  barracks,  the  cold,  starving 
wretch  walking  the  streets  at  midnight,  the  abandoned  and  outcast, — ^all 
raeh  were  the  objects  of  his  special  tenderness  and  solicitude.  Nor  did 
he  often  fail  in  gaining  hearers.  Protestants  said  that  he  was  a  man 
of  God ;  Catholics  declared  he  was  "  the  best  priest  they  ever  heard 
speak." 

No  man  had  a  stronger  faith  in  the  providence  of  God.  In  this  he 
never  wavered  :  he  must  feel  the  Divine  call  before  he  entered  on  any 
work ;  all  interests  were  sunk  in  this.  Neither  fame  nor  opportunities 
of  worldly  gain  had  any  influence  over  him.  In  Scotland  and  England, 
in  Ireland,  Canada,  and  China,  he  went  about  following  precisely  those 
paths  tiiat  he  believed  God  had  marked  out  for  him.  Hence,  he  was  a 
man  of  constsknt,  earnest,  persevering  prayer.  This  was  apparent  to  all 
who  conversed  with  him :  to  this  unfailing  source  of  light,  and  life,  and 
power,  he  often  repaired.  It  was  this,  doubtless,  that  rendered  his 
discourses  so  solemn  and  impressive,  so  rich  in  spiritual  influence,  and 
80  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  careless  and  quicken  the  spiritual  life  of 
Ood's  people.  On  one  occasion,  having  a  private  key  in  his  possession, 
he  entered  St.  Luke's  church,  Edinburgh,  and  spent  a  whole  night  in 
flolitary  pleadings  with  God.  Before  he  entered  on  his  work  at  St. 
Peter*s,  Dundee,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  found  long 
afterwards  lying  on  his  face  in  an  agony  of  prayer. 

The  nobility  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Burns  was  also  shown  in  tlie  way 
in  which  he  fiMed  diffieulties.  He  was  a  man  both  of  daring  courage  and 
unflinching  perseverance.  It  was  not  easy  to  obstruct  his  path ;  resolute 
and  brave,  h6  triumphed  over  the  greatest  obstacles.  For  seven  years, 
we  are  told,  he  laboured  without  seeing  one  soul  brought  to  Christ.  Yet 
he  never  faltered ;  like  the  great  Master  Himself,  he  was  neither  lifted 
unduly  by  success,  nor  oast  down  by  apparent  failure  ;  and  the  successes 
of  his  earlier  years,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  add  trial  to  trial, 
and  test  the  strength  of  his  faith  in  no  ordinary  way.  His  opening 
ministry  in  Scotland  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  prosperity  ; 
wherever  he  went  he  saw  his  exertions  followed  by  large  and  blessed 
results, — he  was  carried  along  on  a  stream  of  almost  uninterrupted 
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popularity.  In  China  it  was  quite  otherwise.  tThere  the  heavens  some* 
times  seemed  as  brass.  Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  he  toiled  without 
seeing  any  appreciable  fruit,  yet  he  ever  remained  firm  and  constant  to 
his  purpose,  exhibiting  the  same  patienoe  and  devotedness  that  had 
attended  him  amid  his  early  triumphs. 

Our  picture  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  also  advert  to  another 
striking  feature  in  the  character  of  Bums — ^that  of  his  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  His  life  was  eminently  one  of  self-denial ;  having  only  one 
object,  he  surrendered  for  it  all  he  had.  Dead  to  the  world,  neither 
coveting  its  passing  fame  nor  its  inglorious  ease,  he  was  generous  to 
others  while  keeping  strict  watch  over  himself.  With  the  exception  of 
an  annual  gift  to  his  mother,  and  what  was  required  for  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  he  gave  away  all  he  possessed  in  alleviating  human  wants 
and  sorrows,  and  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Christ.  **  No 
man,*'  said  one  who  knew  him  well,  **  was  less  a  fool  by  nature,  yet  no 
man  in  modem  times  did  more  entirely  beeome  a  fool  for  Christ's 
sake.*' 

Bespecting  the  importance  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  in  China, 
there  will  probably  be  a  difference  of  opinion :  the  nature  ofhis  work  renders 
it  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  it.  If  it  is  to  be  judged  by  the  visi- 
ble results,  it  will  not  appear  imposing.  But  this  would  not  be  fair.  We 
apprehend  that  the  full  fruit  ofhis  exertions  will  not  be  seen  for  years.  His 
great  aim  was  to  open  up  that  vast  mission-field — to  break  up  the  fallow 
ground.  He  held  it  to  be  his  to  sow  the  seed ;  he  was  content  that  others 
should  reap  the  harvest.  The  extent  of  that  harvest  no  one  can  telL  He  was 
essentially,  as  we  have  more  than  once  said,  an  evangelist ;  he  coveted 
no  other  appellation,  and  rejoiced  in  no  other  kind  of  labour.  Hence, 
the  apparent  firuitlessncss  of  many  of  his  enterprises.  But  who 
shall  calculate  their  ultimate  influence  upon  that  heathen  land? 
Though  dead,  he  will  yet  speak.  His  exalted  piety  will  live  in  the 
remembrance  of  many  hearts,  while  his  example  will  arouse  others  to 
greater  earnestness  and  zeal.  Missionaries  themselves  have  thanked 
God  that  they  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  him.  A  man  was 
asked  one  day  if  he  knew  William  Bums.  "  Enow  him,  Sir  1 "  was  the 
reply,  "  all  China  knows  him ;  he  is  the  holiest  man  alive." 

We  conclude  by  expressing  a  belief  that  the  Memoir  of  this  servant  of 
God  will  stimulate  to  greater  religious  exertion  wherever  it  is  read.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  spiritual  power  to  the  Church ;  it  will  deepen  an 
interest  in  missionary  work  wherever  it  already  exists ;  and  teach  power- 
fully the  Christian  duties  of  holiness  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  worldly,  the 
cold,  and  the  selfish. 
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THE  GENBIIAL  AtlSSIONARY  CONFERENCE  AT  ALLAHABAD.* 

The  minionaries  of  many  Societies,  labouring  earnestly  and  confi- 
dently for  the  conversion  of  that  assemblage  of  nations  which  we  call 
India,  often  feel  the  need  of  matoal  counsel.  Hence,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  monthly  gatherings  in  those  towns  where  many  are  located, 
Conforences,  embracing  large  districts,  have  been  held,  and  have  been 
attended  by  as  many  as  could  be  spared  from  their  stations.  The  first 
of  these  took  place  in  Calcutta,  in  September,  1855.  Fifty  Bengal  mis- 
sionaries and  five  laymen  met  during  four  days* 

The  profitable  results  of  this  meeting  led  to  the  second  Conference, 
which  was  held  at  Benares  in  January,  1857.  Thirty-six  members  were 
present.  A  report  of  their  proceedings  was  printed,  but  before  it  could 
^  distiibuted  every  copy  was  destroyed  in  the  mutiny. 

In  the  beginning  of  1858,  an  unusual  number  of  missionaries  happening 
to  be  on  the  Neilgheny  Hills  in  search  of  health,  it  was  resolved  to'embrace 
the  opportunity  for  a  Conference  of  South  Indian  missionaries.  In 
response  to  the  invitations  thirty-two  came  together  in  Ootacamund. 
A  considerable  number  of  laymen  also  were  present,  who  showed  a  deep 
interest  in  all  the  proceedings.  The  sittings  extended  from  April  19fch 
to  l£ay  5th. 

The  fourth  Conference  was  held  at  Lahore,  in  the  Pui^ab,  at  Christ- 
mas, 1862.  Seventy-one  members  were  present,  of  whom  thirty-eight 
were  laymen. 

These  Conferences  respectively  represented  extensive  and  distant  terri- 
tories, but  were  comparatively  local.  At  each  papers  were  read  upon 
prescribed  topics,  and  time  allowed  for  discussion.  The  experience  of 
men  of  different  nations,  diversified  gifts,  and  varied  circumstances, 
occupied  in  the  several  departments  of  the  one  great  work,  was  thrown 
into  a  common  stock,  and  all  received  a  fresh  impulse  to  duty.  Scarcely 
less  interesting  and  instructive  were  the  short  historical  notices  of  several 
missionB  and  stations.  The  accounts  of  their  origin,  difficulties,  trials, 
disappointments,  successes,  and  future  prospects,  afforded  much 
sneouragement. 

After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  happy  idea  of  a  General  Conference, 
at  which,  "  as  far  as  practicable,  every  Province  and  every  Society  should 
be  &irly  represented,"  was  in  a  considerable  measure  realised.  The  city 
of  Allidiabad  was  chosen  as  the  most  accessible  and  convenient  centre, 
and  the  meetings  took  place  in  Christmas  week,  1872.  The  Beport,  a 
Tolnme  of  nearly  six  hundred  octavo  pages,  shows  by  what  admirable 
arrangements  and  diligence  the  Conference  was  enabled  to  compress  so 
maoh  practical  business  into  seven  days. 

Too  frequently  the  meeting  of  men  of  different  religious  persuasions  is 
the  occasion  of  wordy  strife,  leading  to  bitter  feeling  and  alienation,  and 
eonfirming  nothing  except  hurtful  prejudices.  No  one,  however,  can 
study  the  reports  of  these  Missionary  Conferences,  consisting  of  ministers 

*  **  Report  of  the  General  Missionary  Conference,  held  at  Allahabad,  1872-3. 
With  a  Missionary  Map  of  India."  London:  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday. 
Printed  by  C.  Foster,  Madras.    1873. 
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and  laymen,  belonging  in  many  instances  to  rival  Chnrohes,  and  holding 
widely  divergent  opinionB  on  what  they  deem  important  snbjects,  con- 
vened for  the  free  expression  and  full  disoussion  of  their  views,  without 
thankfulness  to  the  common  Master  for  the  spirit  of  unity  and  godly  love 
always  vouchsafed.  The  work  He  has  appointed  them  is  too  earnest, 
too  absorbing,  too  much  beset  with  difficulties,  to  allow  power  to  run  to 
waste.  In  presence  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles,  when  hands  are  apt 
to  hang  down  and  strength  to  abate,  eveiy  true  missionary  feela  and 
acknowledges  the  supreme  necessity  of  raising  and  sustaining  his  brother 
and  fellow- worker.  His  .whole  energies  are  daily  so  taxed  by  matters  of 
infinite  moment,  that  he  has  no  leisure  for  curious  microscopical  observa- 
tions that  distinctly  show  lines  of  demarcation  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
to  the  inch.  If  a  missionary  of  long  service,  he  has  such  an  increasing 
sense  of  his  insufficiency  for  the  great  calling,  that  he  gladly  receives  *'  the 
word  of  wisdom  "  from  any  whom  God  has  instructed.  He  is  "  swift  to 
hear,"  and  grateful  for  any  correction  of  error, — ^any  hint  that  will  make 
him  more  useful.  He  smiles  parentally  at  the  occasional  displays  of 
youthful  self-confidence,  perhaps  reminded  of  his  own ;  certainly  know- 
ing that  «  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  "  will  soon  sober  the  novice 
almost  to  sadness. 

"  The  total  number  of  members  at  the  Allahabad  Conferenee  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  five  were  ordained 
missionaries,  two  chaplains,  seventeen  laymen  connected  with  MissionB, 
and  twelve  laymen  not  connected  with  Missions.    Nineteen  Sodeties 
were  represented.    The  number  of  members  connected  with  which  were 
as  follows: — ^American  Board,  four;   American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
twenty-one;  American  Methodist  Mission,  eighteen;  American  Refbnned 
Church,  one ;  American  United  Presbyterian  Church,  two ;  Anglo-Indian 
Church    Union,   one ;     Baptist    Missionary    Society,    ten ;    Christian 
Vernacular  Education  Society,  two;   Chumba  Mission,  one;  Qiuxch 
Missionary  Society,  twenty-five ;   Church  of  Scotland,  inoluding  two 
chaplains,  three ;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  twelve ;  Gossner's  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Mission,  two ;  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Sonthals, 
one ;  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  three ;  London  Missionary  Society, 
thirteen;   Madras  Bible  Society,  one;    United  Presbyterian  Church, 
three  ;  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  one." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  several  Missionary  Societies  were  very 
unequally  represented,  and  some,  as  for  instance  the  Basel  Mission,  not 
at  alk  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  But  the  distance,  the  expense, 
the  time  necessary,  the  inadequate  manning  of  stations,  the  certain  sus- 
pension of  much  work,  rendered  attendance  in  many  cases  impracticable 
except  at  great  loss.    Some  were  indifferent,  or  doubtful  as  to  the  benefit. 

A  prayer-meeting  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Day  to 
implore  God's  blessing  on  the  Conference,  and  on  every  subsequent 
morning  a  similar  meeting  was  held  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  "  Praytf 
and  praise  were  intermingled  with  the  business  of  the  meetings  htU 
during  the  day.  The  number  of  such  religious  exercises  was  afterwards 
increased/' 

On  the  first  morning  an  excellent  paper  was  read,  '*  On  Prayer  fbr  the 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit."    No  topic  more  suitable  could  have  1 
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selected.    Every  Indian  missionary  will  feel  this,  knowing  as  he  does  the 
state  of  the  people  after  ages  of  idolatry  and  superstition,—"  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins ; "  their  moral  sense  so  perverted  as  to  blunt  the 
arrows  of  conviction;  "mad  upon  their  idols;"  fettered  and  bound  by 
debasing  customs;   their  consciences  stifled  by  pantheistic,  fatalistic, 
and  other  deadly  errors.     In  Christian  countries  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  respond  to  a  direct  appeal.    In  India  the  difficulty  is  a  base  of 
operations, — to  find  a  place  where  to  ply  argument,  warning,  and  ex- 
hortation.   The  choicest  and  most  effective  weapons,  wielded  with  all 
available  skill  and  might,  are  foiled.    The  evil  of  sin  is  unfelt ;  the  wrath 
of  God  inspires  no  dread,  His  Jove  no  gratitude.    The  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments of  heaven  present  no  attractions;  the  threat  of  future  suflferings 
fiuls  to  alarm.    "  Hell  must  be  peopled,— it  is  part  of  God's  creation. 
If  /  do  not  go  thither,  some  one  else  must ;  and  why  not  I  as  well  as 
another?    God  can  do  no  wrong.    If,  therefore,  He  sentence  me  to 
eternal  torments,  it  will  be  all  right."     Such  are  the  careless  and  laughing 
declarafcious  the  u^ssionary  is  often  called  to  hear  from  those  for  whom 
he  bitterly  laments,  **  0  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a 
foontam  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slaia  of  the 
^ghter  of  my  people !  "  Till  the  hand  of  the  Lord  set  him  down  in  this 
"  valley,"  he  never  fully  realised  how  "  very  dry  "  and  far  from  life  men 
may  become.    He  gains  for  the  truth  the  full  assent  of  the  understanding 
without  affecting  the  heart  or  conduct.    Numbers  receive  aU  needfal 
mstmotion  at  his  mouth,  renounce  their  opinions,  but  will  not  come  to 
Christ  that  they  may  have  life.    All  means  prove  unavailing,  and  he  is 
«6t  lolely  on  the  grace  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    Would  that 
every  Christian  were  brought  thus  to  feel  that  it  is  **  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,"  by  contributions  of  money  or  hosts  of  agents,  but  by  "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord"  that  the  work  of  conversion  is  done ! 

^t  religious  exercises  were  increased  during  the  sittings  of  the  Con- 
ference shows  the  conscious  dependence  of  the  missionaries  on  help 
ux)m  above,  and  that  united  prayer  and  praise  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
^>  through  the  common  Saviour,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  most  effectual    - 
means  of  joining  Christian  hearts. 

At  the  forenoon  session  of  the  first  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the  time 
allowed  for  each  paper  should  not  exceed  half  an  hour;  for  remarks  ten 
minutes;  a  bell  being  rung  when  the  time  expired.  The  first  paper, 
"  On  Preaching  to  the  ELindus,"  was  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay,  one  of  the 
oldest  missionaries  in  the  East ;  the  second  by  a  native  minister,  the 
Rev.  Jagadishwara  Bhattacharya ;  the  third  on  '*  Street  Preaching,"  by 
the  Bcv.  Dr.  Mather;  tho  fourth,  in  the  afternoon  session,  was  on 
"  Preaching  to  Mohammedans,"  by  a  native  minister,  the  Bev.  Imad- 
ud-din ;  the  fifth  by  a  native  layman,  Maulavi  Safdar  All,  Extra  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Jabulpur ;  and  the  sixth  by  the  Bev.  T.  Y.  French,  M.A. 
The  prominence  given  to  the  subject  of  preaching  shows  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  notion  of  theorists  on  missions,  men  engaged  in  the  actual 
work  are  not  disposed  to  shght  or  improve  upon  the  Master*s  plan,  but 
to  obey  His  command.  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  able  paper  first  treats  of  the 
greatness  of  the  work ;  the  difficulties  compared  with  those  in  other  ages 
and  countries ;  the  principles  of  Hinduism  as  affecting  tho  chief  mental 
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states  of  man ;  the  iudications  and  certainty  of  suceess.  He  then  dwells 
upon  the  most  praotioable  forms  of  preaching,  and  the  qoalifieatioiifl 
reqnired  for  bringing  all  classes  to  hear  and  receive  the  Gospel. 

Diligent  and  constant  study  of  the  language  is  the  first  dnty.    This  iB 
generally  acknowledged   and   acted  npon  in  India.      Very  few  w 
interpreters.    But  the  languages  of  India  are  so  different  in  eonstmction 
and  pronunciation  from  those  of  Europe,  that  comparatiyely  few  acqiiiN 
them  thoroughly,  so  as  to  preach  in  them  correctly,  fluently,  and 
idiomatically  to  all  classes ;  indeed  very  many  fiedl  to  pass  medioenty; 
and  some  find  even  this  utterly  impracticable.    In  many  instances  the 
acquisition  is  delayed  by  duties  thrown  upon  the  new-comer.    Demands 
for  English  preaching,  the  teaching  of  schools,  and  other  things  an 
unduly  numerous.    Unless  he  be  a  man  of  strong  determination,  the 
missionary  erelong  begins  to  prefer  this  more  easy  and  moet  popular 
of  his  engagements.    Wearied  with  the  hard  daily  iiE^ging  necessary  to 
master  the  language ;  his  eloquence  tongue-bound ;  blushing  withshanie 
and  vexation  at  his  repeated  blunders,  irresistibly  ludicrous  to  even  the 
most  polite  of  people,  or  happily  unintelligible ;  mortified  day  after  day  by 
the  ill  success  of  his  hxmiblest  efforts ;  and  with  little  encouragement  bat 
the  conscious  performance  of  duty,  he  is  sorely  and,  in  many  instanoeSf 
Buccessfiilly  tempted  to  accord  to  the  native  tongue  a  very  seeondaiy 
place ;  contents  himself  with  a  smattering  of  it,  and  gives  his  time  to 
other  studies  and  more  congenial  work.    For  some  time  after  his  arrival 
in  the  country  a  missionary  should  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
the  speech  of  the  people,  and  learn  something  of  its  idiom  and  genins 
every  day  of  the  longest  career.    Time  for  consecutive  study  is  at  first 
absolutely  necessary ;  and  such  study  is  more  valuable  than  doable  or 
treble  the  amount  with  interruptions.       When  a  man  concludes  that 
he  has  "  got  the  Isuaguage,"  his  improvement  is  £fttally  arrested. 

Dr.  Wilson  attaches  considerable  importance  to  Sanskrit  with 
reference  to  the  languages  of  Northern  India.  Though  useftd  for  all,  it 
is  less  needful  for  the  South,  where  its  influence,  like  a  spent  wave,  is 
greatly  diminished.  Considering  the  general  lack  of  previous  stndy  of 
Sanskrit,  the  slightness  of  the  proficiency  in  it  that  may  be  gained  whilst 
acquiring  the  other  languages,  the  shortness  of  a  missionary's  avenge 
career,  and  the  large  amount  of  time  and  strength  required  to  obtain  a 
really  practical  knowledge  of  that  ancient  and  wonderful  tongue,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  any  missionaries,  except  a  few  of  really 
exceptional  aptness,  should  spend  much  labour  on  it ;  or  indeed  on  more 
than  the  one  Isuaguage  that  each  respectively  must  use.  Nothing  is  easier 
or  more  fascinating,  to  one  interested  in  philological  purBoits,  than  to 
get  a  slight  acquaintance  with  many  Indian  tongues,  for  whioh  there  ai« 
great  facilities.  But  a  missionary,  called  and  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  has  no  leisure  for  fancy  studies,  however  useM  and  oommead- 
able  in  oiliers ;  and  average  minds  will  be  overtaxed  to  acquire  one  Indian 
idiom  so  as  to  use  it  effectively.  He  may  be  encouraged  by  knowisg 
that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  it  is  possible  for  a  foreigner,  by 
diligent  and  careftil  study  and  practice,  to  speak  the  language  more 
purely  and  forcibly,  and  to  be  listened  to  more  readily,  than  a  native  wbo 
regards  the  study  of  his  mother-tongue  as  superfluous. 
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Xext  io  a  free  use  of  the  language,  is  an  accurate  and  minute  aequaint- 
tooe  with  native  notions,  feelings,  and  customs.  This  is  to  be  gained  partly 
from  books,  but  chiefly  from  personal  intercourse.  The  absurdity  or  fdthi- 
ness  of  most  Hindu  literature  repels  those  who  do  not  consider  that  the 
power  of  superstitious  beliefs  is  in  proportion  to  their  absurdity,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  indispensable  to  him  who  would  deliver  men  from 
their  pernicious  influence.  He  must  put  himself  in  their  place,  think 
and  feel  as  they  do,  if  he  would  win  them  to  truth  and  holiness.  The 
natives  of  the  East  and  West  are  widely  separated ;  they  do  not  yet 
comprehend  each  other.  Familiar  intercourse  is  difficult;  and  the 
oldest  residents  in  India  are  most  ready  to  acknowledge  how  wide  the 
gulf  that  divides  Europeans  and  natives. 

It  is  conunonly  supposed  that  to  cope  with  Hindus,  especially 
Brahmans,  minds  of  rare  logical  ability  and  metaphysical  bent  are 
needed.  This  is  a  mistake.  All  Brahmans  are  not  learned.  Logio 
avails  little  for  heart-conversion.  Metaphysics  are  the  worst  of  all 
appliances  for  sin- sick  souls.  Shrewdness,  tact,  skill  in  dialectics  are 
common  among  the  Hindus ;  but  readiness,  love,  earnestness  overcome 
them.  Profitless  discussions  are  tactics  of  the  foe :  it  is  best  to  avoid 
them,  whilst  prepared  on  all  points.  Simple  and  familiar  illustrations, 
though  not  arguments,  do  most  to  move  the  Eastern  mind,  and  these 
most  be  home-bom,  not  aliens  from  the  West.  A  preacher  who  does 
not  orientalize  bis  thoughts  will,  in  a  laboured  effort  at  illustration  by 
Western  images,  produce  a  dull  stare  throughout  his  congregation, 
whilst  another  by  an  apt  simile  will  light  up  every  face.  Dr.  Wilson 
gives  some  inetanoes  of  his  own  methods  of  arresting  attention  and 
gathering  people  together  to  hear.  Addresses  to  particular  classes,  and 
public  discussions,  have  occasionally  served  useful  purposes.  He  speaks 
also  of  the  advantage  of  preaching- tours.  Some  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
these  hurried  visits,  perhaps  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.  But 
experience  proves  them  to  have  been  the  means  of  clear  conversions, 
and  most  important  as  bringing  the  first  dawn  of  Gospel  light,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  future  labour.  The  truth  is  thus  brought  before 
multitudes  who  would  not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it. 
Inquiry  is  excited ;  tracts  and  portions  of  Scripture  are  oagerly  sought ; 
the  new  doctrines  become  topics  of  conversation  ;  the  hitherto  unrelieved 
darkness  is  invaded,  and  the  stillness  of  death  broken.  The  "incor- 
ruptible seed  "  being  in  this  way  sown,  the  people  are  in  some  degree 
made  ready  for  more  direct  efforts.  To  the  missionary  himself  these 
preaching-journeys  are  refreshing  and  stimulating.  They  are  generally 
remembered  with  lively  interest. 

A  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  recent  times  with  reference 
to  the  subjects  for  preaching  to  Hindus.  The  plan  of  beginning  with 
some  secular  topic  and  beguiling  the  hearers  into  a  sermon  is  discarded, 
and  the  immediate  preaching  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified,  after  the 
Apostolic  model,  adopted.  Gratuitous  and  irritating  attacks  upon 
Hinduism  are  now  rare.  Discussion,  which  the  people  love  for  its  own 
sake,  is  neither  solicited  nor  shunned :  opponents  themselves  are  sure  to 
afiord  abundant  opportunities  of  bringing  the  abominations  of  heathenism 
to  rebuke,  which  is  more  effective  when  provoked.    The  street-preacher 
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filiould  have  a  heart  full  of  Christ,  present  personal  experience  of  His 
salvation,  quenchless  love  for  souls,  ardent  longing  to  snatch  them  as 
"brands  from  the  burning,"  readiness  of  speech,  fertile  resources, 
quickness  of  apt  reply  and  illustration,  along  with  imperturbable  good- 
temper,  forbearance,  patience.  On  many  occasions  these  quahties  will 
all  be  tried  to  the  utmost. 

Dr.  Mather  unduly  exalts  the  advantages  of  the  Apostles  over  modem 
missionaries,  inasmuch  as  they  enjoyed  a  ^'unique  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit,  with  its  various  supernatural  gifts ; "  the  gift  of  tongues ;  "  spe- 
cial wisdom  to  guide  them  as  to  the  matter  and  form  of  their  addresses,'' 
and  **  authority  based  on  the  power  of  working  miracles."    But  are  not 
we  under  the  same  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  ?    Is  the  gift  of  tongaes 
to  a  dozen  men — the  gift  rarely  used — to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  power  exerted  by  large  numbers  of  missionaries  using  all  the 
principal  languages  of  the  world ;  the  translation  and  daily  multipli- 
cation of  copies  of  the  completed  Revelation  of  God  in  the  tongues  of 
three-fourths  of  the  human  race  ?    Do  the  recorded  addresses  of  the 
Apostles  show  any  specialty  as  compared  with  modem  sermons  ?  Are  not 
the  same  facts  and  truths  brought  forward,  and  much  in  the  same  way  ? 
The  working  of  miracles,  whatever  it  may  do  in  arresting  attention,  has  no 
power  to  change  the  heart.    All  advantage  is  with  the  present  Church 
of  God,  which  we  venture  to  regard  as  a  decided  improvement  upon 
what  existed  in  the  Apostolic  times,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.    The  gifts 
now  needed  are,  more  of  the  fervour  of  the  Apostles,  self-denial,  prayer, 
watching,  oneness  of  purpose  and  entire  devotion  to  it. 

Dr.  Mather's  paper  refers  also  to  an  oft-repeated  objection,  that 
through  mental  and  moral  perversion  the  terms  used  in  preaching  are 
constantly  misapprehended.  So  they  are  at  home  by  large  numbers. 
The  fault,  however,  is  chiefly  in  the  preacher,  who  has  not  familiarized 
himself  with  the  ideas  attached  by  the  people  to  the  terms,  and  does  sot 
take  the  pains  necessary  to  make  himself  understood. 

A  paper  was  read  on  **The  Mussulmans  of  Bengal,"  and  one  on 
**  Missionary  Efforts  for  the  Afghans."  Considering  the  numbers  of 
Mohammedans,  and  their  position  in  India,  missionary  effort  among 
them  has  been  greatly  neglected.  Their  known  strong  prejudice  and 
hatred  to  Christianity,  embittered  by  the  overthrow  of  their  rule  by  a 
Christian  nation,  have  led  to  their  conversion  being  regarded  as  ahnost 
hopeless.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  a  reading  people;  that  they  acknow- 
ledge much  of  the  Bible;  esteem  Jesus  Christ  as  ''  a  great  Prophet; ' 
are  accessible  to  kindness ;  that  they  are  gentlemanly  in  demeanonr, 
and  have  already  given  both  members  and  ministers  to  the  Church, 
point  them  out  as  open  to  Evangelistic  labour.  But  they  must  hv^ 
missionaries  suited  to  them.  In  character  they  differ  greatly  from  the 
Hindus ;  many  of  their  customs  are  so  dissimilar  that  the  two  classes  rarely 
mix.  They  do  not  generally  know  sufficient  of  the  vernaculars  of  the 
several  districts  they  live  in,  to  clearly  understand  and  enjoy  preaching 
or  conversation  on  religious  subjects  in  them.  They  are  foreigners 
strangers  born  in  the  land.  In  dealing  with  their  strong  prejudice! 
^reat  prudence  and  consideration  are  requisite.  God  has  raised  up  a 
few  able  miemonaries, — European,  American,  and  natire,— and  giv«» 
th*  m  encouraging  success  in  tlHir  labour  among  Mohammedans* 
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The  fall  and  free  disenssion  of  the  snbject  of  preaching,  after  the 
papers  had  been  read,  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  first  day.  It 
ahowed  great  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  general  agreement  in  practice. 
The  change  in  native  feeling  towards  ChristianB — preachers  being 
sometimes  freely  entertained  for  several  days  in  heathen  villages — was 
sotieed.  There  is  much  less  opposition  to  street-preaching  than  here- 
tofore ;  and  the  old  staple  arguments  are  now  seldom  brought  forward. 
Abuse  has  abated,  and  greater  respect  and  attention  are  manifest.  The 
importance  of  sympathy  and  winning  manners,  and  of  sending  forth 
only  well-qaaHfied  preachers,  was  insisted  upon.  Much  harm  has  been 
done  by  the  hasty  employment  of  catechists  of  small  ability,  defective 
education,  and  fiaeble  character.  Such  men  are  most  prone  to  violent 
and  abusive  attacks  on  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism.  They  often 
do  more  harm  than  good,  by  exciting  and  confirming  prejudice,  and 
stiznng  up  angry  opposition.  The  tone  of  the  remarks  made  by  the 
reapectiye  speakers  was  earnest,  confident,  and  encouraging. 

[To  be  covchuiecL) 
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Congregational  History^  1667- 
1700,  in  Belation  to  ContempO' 
raneouM  Events^  and  the  Conflict 
for  Freedom,  Purity,  and  Inde- 
pendence, By  John  Waddingtofi, 
D,D,,  Bvo.  pp.  710.  London  :  Long- 
mam,  Qreen,  and  Co.  1874.— "  The 
simple  object  of  this  work,"  as 
described  by  the  author,  **is  to 
state  the  principles  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches,  to  give  their 
international  history  inth  correct- 
ness, and  to  adduce  the  necessary 
evidence  at  every  step  in  the  form 
that  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  im- 
press of  authenticity .  The  witnesses 
are  allowed  to  appear  in  regular 
Buceession,  in  their  own  proper 
garb,  and  to  speak  for  themselves 
in  their  own  manner."  (Pp.  xii., 
xiiL) 

This  object  the  author  has  been 
very  sueeeflsfol  in  attaining;  and 


the  result  of  his  labours  is  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  large  mass  of  mate- 
rial, presented  in  a  very  uninvit- 
ing and  comparatively  ineffective 
manner.  His  stylo  is  grave  and 
unadorned,  and  he  is  content  to 
chronicle  facts,  leaving  them  for 
the  most  part  to  make  their  own 
impression  on  his  readers.  The 
records  hero  selected  and  tran- 
scribed, if  accompanied  by  such 
illustrations  and  reflections  as  their 
contents  might  suggest,  would  have 
swelled  into  three  volumes  at  least. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  reader  is  a 
gainer  by  the  style  adopted.  But 
the  principle  of  chronological 
arrangement  being  strictly  adhered 
to,  the  transitions  from  England 
to  America,  and  from  Holland  back 
again  to  England,  are  frequent  and 
perplexing.  A  narrative  in  three 
or  four  ports,  showing  the  course 
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of  events  first  in  the  mother 
conntry,  and  then  in  other  lands 
respeo lively,  wonld  have  been  more 
readily  comprehended,  and  there- 
fore, as  it  appears  to  ns,  more 
likely  to  serve  the  author's  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  steady  progress 
of  his  favourite  system,  notwith- 
standing the  diversified  and  serious 
obstacles  which  it  had  to  encounter. 
We  are  compelled  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Waddington  as  to  the  merits 
of  Independency  as  a  system  of 
Church-government;  but  we  do 
not  the  less  admire  the  patience  in 
suffering  displayed  by  many  of 
those  whom  he  here  commem- 
orates, and  who  sacrificed  home, 
country,  possessions,  friends,  and 
even  life  itself,  rather  than  violate 
their  consciences.  How  much  of  our 
present  liberties  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  fruit  of  that  seed  which  they 
watered  with  their  tears  and  blood, 
may  perhaps  be  disclosed  hereafter; 
but  meanwhile,  even  those  who  can- 
not follow  their  judgment  must 
pity  their  sorrows,  and  mourn  over 
their  oppressions.  It  is  indeed 
wonderful  that  men  professing  to 
follow  the  exclusive  guidance  of  the 
New  Testament,  should  find  in  it 
a  system  which  makes  the  Church 
to  consist  only  of  saints,  and  the 
ministry  dependent  upon  the  vote 
of  the  Church  for  its  existence ;  but 
since  such  convictions  do  exist  in 
men's  minds,  it  is  instructive  to  see 
them  developed. 

Such  instruction  the  present 
volume  will  supply  to  thoughtful 
readers.  The  jua  divinum  of  Inde- 
pendency  seems  to  have  led  Boger 
Williams  (though  a  noted  advocate 
of  religious  liberty  in  some  respects) 
to  refuse  communion  with  the  con- 
gregation at  Boston  because  they  did 
not,  before  they  emigrated,  renounce 
all  communion  with  the  Church  of 
'vSngland,  and  would  not  aflerwiMrds 


make  a  pubHo  declaration  of  their 
repentance  for  that  nn.  "The 
force  of "  exclusiveness  "could  no 
further  go."  At  least  so  we  mi^  be 
apt  to  suppose,  but  VHlliams  appein 
to  have  held,  farther,  that  a  msn 
ought  not  to  pray  with  his  wife  and 
children  if  they  were  unregenerate. 
(Pp.  818,  819.)  Purity  of  com- 
munion pursued  up  to  this  point 
defeats  the  very  design  of  the 
Church  as  an  institution. 

Another  curious  instance  of  the 
working  of  the  system  is  recorded, 
(p.  658,)  where  the  New  England 
churches,  having  begun  byrefosiDg 
political  lights  in  their  iofant 
conununity  to  those  who  were  not 
church-members,  were  compelled 
to  introduce  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers,—" the  mere "  and  "  the 
qualified."  (P.  655.)  In  other  words, 
the  system  broke  down  altogether; 
as  every  system  must  which  pro- 
fesses to  find  in  the  Scriptures  a 
full  and  explicit  directory  for  the 
conduct  of  all  eodesiastioal  and 
political  affairs,  and  does  not  acoa- 
rately  distingqish  between  princi- 
ples and  rules,  between  what  is 
local  and  temporary  and  what  is 
perpetual  and  universal. 

Our  author  has  no  good  word  for 
the  authorities  in  the  English 
Church  or  State,  and  in  this  reqpect 
does  not  appear  to  advantage  when 
compared  with  some  other  dissent- 
ing historians,  and  notably  with 
Dr.  Stoughton.  As  he  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Statesmen, 
which  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  when  their  treatment  of 
Nonconformists  is  under  consider- 
ation, we  oannot  expect  him  to 
be  other  than  severe  upon  the 
Stuarts,  who  indeed  for  the  most 
part  deserve  all  the  blame  they 
receive.  Tet  he  fiurly  points  out 
the  mistakes  and  inoonsistendes  of 
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the  men  who,  liaving  emigrated  to 
escape  peneention  at  home,  conld 
not  allow  Hberty  to  the  dissentients 
in  their  new  settlements,  but  sent 
some  of  them  back  to  England  for 
using  the  Book  of  Ck>nmion  Prayer, 
and  ponished,  even  to  death,  some 
who  remained  abroad.  Both 
Quakers  and  Baptists  felt  the  iron 
hand  of  these  New  England  Pori- 
taofi ;  and  their  history  oonclosiYely 
shows  how  slow  was  the  progress 
of  religions  liberty  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Little  reason 
indeed  have  we  to  snppose  that 
the  former  times  were  better  than 
these,  bnt  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  a  brighter  day  has  risen  on  ns, 
and  to  pray  thai  our  present  peace 
may  be  long  oontinned.  '*  Where 
envying  and  strife  ia,  there  is  con- 
fusion and  every  evil  work,"  is  a 
lesson  powerfhlly  enforced,  not 
only  by  the  volimie  before  as,  bat 
by  almost  every  similar  production 
on  the  same  subject,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  proceed. 

The  Philowphy  of  the  Cross.  By 
the  Bev.  Robert  M*Oheyne  Edgar, 
M,A,,  Dublin.  Hodder  €md  Stou^h- 
/on.— We  have  read  this  book  with 
mingled  feelings,  and  wish  that  the 
anthor  had  been  more  happy  in 
the  choice  of  a  title.  The  volimie 
consists  of  twenty-two  sermons, 
delivered  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  Mr.  Edgar's  ministry.  In  the 
PrefiMe  he  states,  **  Theologically 
it  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  Atonement."  The  theology 
is  not  always  elear,  and  some  of  it 
is  not  derived  from  the  Inspired 
Oracles.  They  speak  of  Christ 
dying  for  His  *'  enemies,"  but  Mr. 
Edgar  represents  Him  as  dying  for 
His  "  brethren ; "  all  through  these 
discourses  he  refrains  from  describ- 
ing sin  as  '*  the  transgression  of 
the  law,**  and  calls  it  *'  deicide."  He 


declares,  "  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
abhorrence  of  the  existing  tendency 
which  constitutes  the  image  of  the 
cross  an  ornament  of  fashion;" 
and  yet  he  falls  into  the  serious 
error  of  using  the  term  so  as  to 
favour  the  supposition  that  faith  in 
Christ  is  a  mental  perception  of 
Him  on  the  tree.  He  begins  his 
sermon  on  John  iii.  14,  15,  by  the 
statement,  "We  have  been  con- 
sidering the  direct  effects  of  Christ's 
crucifixion,  how  it  has  influenced 
men  and  things,  and  defeated  the 
deviL  We  pass  now  to  its  reflex 
influence,  that  is,  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  effect  which 
a  sincere  contemplation  of  Christ 
crucified  is  fitted  to  produce  in  every 
human  heart."  Again,  **  Now  no- 
thing is  so  important  in  a  question 
pertaining  to  the  spirit  as  to  strive 
to  realise  imaginaiwely  our  ideal. 
Suppose  that  you  are  tempted  by 
impure  thought.  You  will  best 
resist  and  overcome  that  temptation 
by  imagining  how  Christ  on  the 
cross  would  stand  toward  it,  and 
then  putting  yourself  imaginatively 
in  His  place  there,  you  will  find 
yourself  deadened  towards  it  and  a 
victor  over  it.  Or  suppose  you  are 
tempted  to  covetousness,  and  are  in 
danger  of  looking  upon  what  belongs 
to  others  with  wistful,  greedy  eyes. 
How  would  Christ  on  the  cross 
regard  the  business?  Then  put 
yourself  imaginatively  in  His  place, 
and  the  deadening  power  of  the 
cross  will  steal  over  you,  and  you 
will  cease  from  the  idolatrous  sin." 
(P.  218.)  On  this  we  remark,  Paul 
obtained  the  victory  by  Christ 
living  in  hvm. 

Of  the  Bible  Mr.  Edgar  says, 
''  But  I  shall  go  farther,  and  assert 
that  the  Word  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  object  of  faith.**  PawZgave 
thsmks  to  God  for  having  chosen  the 
Thesialonians  '*  to  salvation  through 
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sanotificaiioii  of  the  Spirit  and  belief 
ofthetnith." 

In  the  same  disoonrse,  that  on 
<*  Begeneraiion,"  Mr.  Edgar  states, 
« The  regenerating  power  of  the 
cross,  therefore,  is  the  love  of  the 
cross,  the  love  whioh  shines  from 
it  in  nnmistakable  brilliancy.  And 
I  suppose  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  the  only  regenerating 
pow6r  in  the  world  is  love.  Why, 
even  upon  the  comparatively  low 
platform  of  common  life,  we  see 
that  love  is  a  regenerating  power. 
How  many  husbands  have  been 
made  '  new  men  *  by  their  wives* 
strong  love!  How  many  wives 
have  been  made  noble  and  mighty 
through  their  husbands'  devotion  1 
AiMproe  only  reason  why  the  social 
reformations  agitated  around  us  so 
often  fail  of  fruit,  is  that  they  are 
not  prosecuted  in  the  omnipotent 
spirit  of  love."  (P.  155.)  Perhaps 
the  author  might  have  thought  of 
the  doctrine  in  Titus  iii.  5,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  eager  to  oonstruot  a 
philosophy. 

In  noting  this,  and  other  grave 
errors,  we  cannot  bnt  wish  that  all 
who  espouse  a  sentimental  Gh)spel 
would  study,  in  the  light  of  Holy 
Scripture,  sin,  pardon,  holiness, 
salvation.  We  have  looked  in  vain 
through  these  pages  for  an  intima- 
tion of  man's  danger,  and  of  the 
certain  ruin  of  those  who  obey  not 
the  Gospel.  On  almost  the  last 
page  of  the  book  we  read,  **The 
death  of  Jesus  is  a  new  element  let 
into  a  universe  distracted  by  sin, 
and  whioh  in  a  marvellous  manner 
reduces  all  to  harmony,  secures  the 
introduction  into  heaven  of  an 
innumerable  multitude,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  has  the  entire  approval 

of  the  other  inmates A  united 

Christendom  is  a  splendid  hope ; 
but  a  united  universe  is  more  splen- 
did stil]."    In  the  Book  of  God  we 


read  not  only  of  those  who  "are 
saved,*'  but  alto  of  ''them  that 
perish." 

WhUe  thus  compelled  to  indicate 
that  these  sermons  require  cantioai 
perusal,  we  are  wishful  to  do  jnsfcioe 
to  the  ability  and  excellencies  of  the 
author.  On  practical  topics  then 
are  elevated  and  glowing  pan- 
graphs  which  show  that  he  is  capable 
of  considerable  effectiveness  in 
description,  exhortation,  and  appeal 
to  the  conscience.  Conoemingthe 
mistaken  policy  of  some  professed 
Christians  he  observes,  "  To  win  the 
world's  respect,  and  do  it  good, 
some  siUy  souls  indulge  in  a  cexiain 
amount  of  conformity  to  it.  In- 
tended to  be  soaring  eaglesythey  have 
deemed  it  better  to  be  stilted  eranes, 
able  to  keep  well  out  of  the  world's 
mud,  and  yet  thankful  to  have  solid 
earth  beneath  their  feet.  'Bat 
alas  for  these  infantry  birds!* 
wading  so  constantly  with  eye  on 
earth,  they  seldom  see  the  sun,  and 
never  think  of  soaring  to  it ;  and  if 
they  escape  the  contempt  of  the 
earthly,  they  seeure  no  respect  from 
the  heavenly.  Better  surely  to 
bum  our  wings  in  the  fiery  flame  of 
heaven,  than  to  be  soiling  our  feet 
by  perpetual  wading  in  the  deep 
waters  of  worldliness."  (Pp.  285, 6.) 

The  following  illustrates  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  a  steady,  active  Cliristian 
life :  "  You  may  think  that  miieh 
is  being  acoompUshed  when  a  stonn 
bursts  upon  the  world,  when  the 
lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder 
roars,  and  'the  great  pines  groan 
aghast ; '  but  when  it  is  over,  all 
nature  settles  down  again,  with  a 
few  broken  branches  and  scattered 
ohinmey-pots  to  attest  for  a  frv 
hours  the  violence  of  the  stonn. 
Bnt  when  in  the  winter  time  the 
beautiful  snow  begins  to  fiUl  in  the 
silence,  flake  by  flake  out  of  Ck)d*s 
pure  heaven,  and  fills  up  the  little 
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Tilkys,  and  rednoea  all  to  a  spot- 
lew  equality,  and  stopa  the  work  in 
the  fields,  and  the  locomotiTe  on 
the  line,  and  infliatB  on  man's  bustle 
and  business  being  hushed  before 
the  gnat  Supreme,  yon  have  a  fit 
illnstration  of  what  a  silent  force  in 
nature  can  regolarly  aooomplish. 
And  believe  me,  brethren,  it  is  not 
neariy  so  much  by  stormy  efforts, 
by  thunder  and  lightning  sensation, 
Bs  by  the  gentle  fall  of  snow-white 
influences,  that  yon  will  succeed  in 
directing  the  bnstling  world's  atten- 
tion to  the  God  whom  yon  are 
amdousall  should  honour."  (P.  271.) 

The  Bards  of  the  Bible.  By 
Qeorge  QUfiUan.  Sixth  Edition. 
London:  Hamilton,  Adame,  and 
Co.  1874— This  work  made  its 
first  appearance  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  and  has  been  out  of 
print  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
new  edition  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
book  *'  exactly  as  it  was,"  although 
the  author  acknowledges  that  he 
himself,  as  well  as  the  age,  has 
ance  its  first  publication  undergone 
some  alterations  in  his  views  and 
tastes.  To  republish  it  unaltered, 
may  be  regarded,  upon  the  whole, 
as  a  wise  decision;  for  it  is  so 
written  that  change  would  scarcely 
be  possible  without  complete  re- 
construction. Since  extravagant 
expressions  and  overwrought  de- 
scriptions lie  thick  on  its  pages 
as  "  leaves  in  Vallombrosa,"  the 
weeding  out  of  even  a  goodly 
number  would  still  leave  so  many 
untouched  that  readers  of  correct 
taste  would  not  be  propitiated; 
whilst  admirers  of  the  volume  would 
think  it  marred  by  any  thinning 
o£  the  clustering  metaphors  and 
images,  which  to  them  constitute 
its  chief  charm. 

This    being   the    sixth  edition, 
«'  The  Bards  of  the  Bible "  must 


already  have  had  many  readers; 
so  that  if  a  certain  kind  of  popu- 
larity be  a  proof  of  excellence,  then 
this  must  be  pronounced  a  book 
of  undoubted  worth.  That  it  has 
very  considerable  merits,  and 
could  only  have  been  written  by  a 
man  of  culture,  gifted  with  faig^ 
poetical  susceptibilities,  nrast  be 
admitted.  Whole  pages  of  unbroken 
eloquence,  and  passages  sparkling 
with  beautiful  thoughts,  might  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  this.  No 
one  but  a  writer  with  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  in  the  poetic  degree, — 
whether  he  has  versified  or  not, — 
could  liken  dreams,  as  Mr. 
Gilfillan  does  here,  to  "worn-out 
couriers,  dying  with  their  news  at 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  unable 
to  utter  their  tidings.'*  Still  more 
beautiful  is  the  simile  he  uses, 
when,  speaking  of  the  Apocalypse, 
he  says,  "Lyrics  ring  in  it  like 
bells  amid  a  midnight  conflagra- 
tion." As  striking  a  figure,  but  in  • 
more  questionable  taste,  inasmuch 
as  it  borders  on  the  grotesque,  we 
have  in  the  allusion  to  the  land  of 
Us :  "  Conceive  a  land,  lorded  over 
by  the  sun,  where  lightning,  rush- 
ing in  like  an  angry  painter,  did 
not  dash  his  wild  colours  across  the 
landscape." 

The  blemishes  and  defects  of 
the  volume  are  glaring  enough. 
Mr.  GKlflllan  tells  us  in  the  Preface 
that  it  is  "designed  principally 
as  an  expoeition  of  poetry,"  whilst 
he  also  wishes  us  to  understand 
that "  the  main  object  of  the  book 
is  not  to  give  an  elaborate  or  full 
account  of  the  mechanical  structure 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  but  to  be  a  proee 
poem  or  hymn  in  honour  of  the 
poetry  and  poets  of  the  Bible." 
Here,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the 
strangely  mixed  character  of  the 
work.  For  the  purposes  of  exposi- 
tion poetic   prose   is    unsuitable. 
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We  have  oritioiem  oeoasionaUy 
embodied  in  poetry,  as  in  "  Engliah 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  and 
in  Pope's  **  Dunciad,"  but  it  is  the 
ciitioism  of  the  satirist  and 
lampooner.  For  the  task  of 
the  serions  and  impartial  critic 
sober  prose  is  indispensable.  The 
resolts  of  poetical  analyids,  no  less 
than  those  of  chemistiy,  require  to 
be  reported  with  precision  and 
aocoracyoflangfoage.  The  functions 
of  critics  are  largely  judicative; 
so  that  it  is  manifestly  inappropriate 
to  run  riot  with  tropes  and  images 
in  the  very  act  of  pronouncing  their 
judgments.  Our  author  says  some- 
where in  this  book  that  none  but  a 
poet  can  eritioise  a  poet.  This  is 
true ;  but  the  eye  which  rolled  **  in 
a  fine  frenzy  "  when  the  imagina- 
tion piled  up  its  imagery,  must 
look  with  a  searching,  steady  gaze 
when  it  judicially  examines  and 
carefcdly  ascertains  the  exact  truth. 
.  Now  it  is  this  incongruity  of  em- 
bodying exposition,  requiring  the 
utmost  precision  of  statement,  in 
"a  prose  poem  or  hymn,**  which 
mars,  to  our  thinking,  these  some- 
what remarkable  pages.  Had  the 
author  been  content  with  ordinary 
prose  he  would  have  told  us,  for 
instance,  that  the  Prophet  Amos 
was  without  intellectual  culture  ; 
but  as  he  determined  to  express 
himself  in  the  exaggerated  strain 
of  poetical  prose,  he  informs  us 
that  Amos  was  ''  a  strong  bull  of 
Bashan,'*  who  **  leaps  in, '  two  years 
before  the  earthquake,*  and  bellows 
out, '  The  Lord  will  roar  from  Zion, 
and  utter  His  voice  from  Jeru- 
salem.* **  If  the  writer  had  given 
less  of  his  own  poetry  he  might 
have  expounded  more  ftdly,  if  not 
tlie  mechanical  structure,  the 
higher  and  more  recondite  quali- 
ties of  Bible  poetry.  But  he  was 
plainly  carried  away  by  his  sym- 
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pathies  with  the  stupendous  and 
dramatical ;  so  that,  for  a  oritio, 
his  position  is  too  lofty ;  his  lan- 
guage too  ambitious ;  and  his  whole 
mental  mood  too  tempestuous.  We 
lay  down  his  volume,  feeling  as  if 
a  whirlwind  had  blown  over  ns. 

Ck>nBidering  the  vicious  plan  on 
which  it  is  written,  it  is  surprising 
that  this  production  contains  even 
so  much  judicious  criticism  as  is 
found  in  it.  With  much  that  the 
author  has  written  we  cordiaUy 
agree.  What  he  says  of  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Qoeihe, 
is  discriminating  and,  upon  the 
whole,  just.  His  estimate  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  woiks  of 
the  great  English  dramatist  we 
think  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  eloquently  vindi- 
cates the  genius  of  the  sacred 
writers,  and  never  hints  a  doubt 
anywhere  of  their  plenary  inspi- 
ration, nor  of  the  divinity  of  their 
mission.  He  measures  their  capa- 
cities, however,  by  the  samestandard 
as  those  of  Byron  and  Burns,  and 
deals  with  the  Holy  Grades  as 
if  they  were  the  utterances  of 
William  Wordsworth  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott  I  This  gives  a  shock  to  those 
lovers  of  Gh>d*s  Word  who  can  only 
think  of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  as 
'*holy  men  of  God,**  who  "spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.**  We  can  quite  xmderstand  the 
disappointment  of  the  spiritoaUy- 
minded  reader  who  comes  to  a  book 
on  the  Bihle  in  search  of  food  for 
his  soul,  and  finds  in  it  **  nothing 
but  leaves,** — verdant  and  bean- 
tifol,  it  is  true,  but  still  leaves. 
Even  a  reader  in  search  of  nothing 
beyond  the  poetical,  mmy  complain 
that  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  found  more 
<<  Bards'*  in  the  Bible  than  othen 
had  dreamt  of;  that,  in  fiaot,  with 
him,  all  the  Lord's  servants  are 
poets;     and    that    seeing    Paol. 
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Pekr,  and  James  in  poetical  sitQ- 
atiooB,  he  has  erowned  them  with 
lanzel,  and  ranked  them  with  David, 
the  Bweet  psahnist  of  laraeL  Upon 
the  whole,  we  prefer  to  meet  the 
reverend  anthor  of  this  yolnme 


amongst  seonlar  poets  than  amongst 
Prophets  and  Apostles ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that,  as  a  man  of  letters, 
he  will  acquire  more  fame  from  his 
edition  of  the  English  Poets  than 
from  this  production  of  his  pen. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


THE     INTEBMSNT     OF    DB.     LIVINO- 
STONE  IN  WESTMINSTEB  ABBEY. 

To  whom  the  nation  is  really 
indebted  for  the  opportimity  of  de- 
positing what  was  mortal  of  David 
LiYiNGSTONB  within  the  walls  of 
Westminster  Ahhey ,  we  as  yet  know 
not.  If  to  the  departed  iUustrious 
traveller  himself,  desirous  that  his 
dnst  at  least  should  return  to  his  na- 
tive soil,  it  is  but  another  illustration 
of  the  power  of  "  home  " — ^how  in 
the  prospect  of  death,  the  strongest 
minds  revert  to  thefuniliar  haunts, 
the  oldest  of  their  associations ;  as 
if  it  were  ruled  that  the  life  which 
isto  beis  to  take  its  departure  from  a 
reviving  of  the  earliest  experiences 
of  the  life  that  now  is.  The  patient, 
simple-minded  Mend  of  the  negro 
would  have  been  content,  and  even 
well  pleased,  doubtless,  to  have 
been  laid  finally  to  rest  near  the 
hat  which  he  asked  his  faithful 
attendants  to  build  for  him  "  to  die 
in,"  had  it  seemed  to  him  unreason- 
able to  wish  that  his  remains  might 
accompany  his  papers  and  slender 
belongings  to  England.  Still,  one 
cannot  but  think,  it  would  have  been 
some  solace  to  him  in  his  lonely 
last  hours  to  know  that  he  would 
be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
would  in  death,  since  it  could  be  in 
no  other  way,  once  more  reach 
home.  It  is  possible  that  from  the 
latcfit  tracings  of  his  failing  hand, 
we  may  hereafter  leam  that  he 
made  some  suggestion  which  issued 


in  the  impressive  ceremony  which 
took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, April  18th.  If  we  owe  this  out- 
ward expression  of  a  nation's  esteem 
to  the  spontaneous  action  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  two  or  three  devoted 
Africans,  the  journey  of  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  interior  to  the  sea- 
coast,  with  the  self-imposed  burden 
of  his  remains,  must  be  hereafter 
classed  amongst  the  most  touching 
as  well  as  marvellous  stories  which 
the  world  has  ever  heard,  alike  hon- 
ourable to  the  character  of  the  master 
and  to  the  heart  of  the  servant. 

All  ignorant  of  the  wealth  of 
the  deposit,  sable  Africa  thus 
offers  to  Great  Britain  the  dust  of 
one  whose  memory  will  be  fresh 
when  her  own  pyramids  are  mould- 
ered, and  whose  tomb  her  sons  will, 
in  distant  ages,  ask  first  to  see 
among  the  memorials  of  those 
whom  Englishmen  have  held  the 
greatest  and  best.  It  is  a  happy 
coincidence  that  Livingstone  lies 
within  a  few  yards  of  Wilber* 
force,  each  of  them  memorable 
chiefly  for  his  efforts  to  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  blots  on  modem 
civilization,  the  African  slave-trade. 
Into  the  labours  of  the  one  the 
other  entered.  Equal  honours  to 
them  both.  Already  much  has 
been  done,  as  the  inmiediate  effect 
of  the  personal  enterprise  of  the 
later  philanthropist,  towards  check- 
ing, and  ultimately  abolishing, 
that  still  existing  abuse  of  might, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
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whioh  hfts  long  inflioted  ihe  deepest 
wrongs  on  myriads  of  ihe  sons  and 
dangfateni  of  Ham. 

We  have  heard  a  hasty  oriiieism, 
eouohed  in  the  words  of  a  passage 
of  Soriptnre, — ^that  store-hoose  of 
good  things  for  the  heedless  wit 
which  mnst  have  its  sport  at  any 
price, — to  the  effect  that  Living- 
stone was  seriously  in  fault  when 
he  ceased  to  be  a  missionary,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and 
became  a  geographical  explorer. 
The  case,  we  confess,  is  not  one  to 
be  lightly  disposed  of,  and  we  have 
considered  it  heretofore  at  some 
length.''-'  We  still  hold,  that  while 
the  missionary  pure  and  simple  is 
doing  a  work  which  is  essentially 
more  important,  because  more 
directly  and  obviously  in  harmony 
with  God's  revealed  purposes  in 
reference  to  the  human  race,  than 
that  of  the  discoverer  or  scientist 
in  any  department  of  secular  inves- 
tigation, it  was  *'the  Christian 
element  which  supplied  Living- 
stone with  the  moral  force  Which 
led  to  his  pre-eminence  in  the  line 
which  he  chose."  Though  we 
cannot  claixn  for  him  the  award 
due  to  the  **  systematic,  sustained, 
stationary  work  in  which  his  father- 
in-law,  Moffat,  has  achieved  such 
distinction/'  we  are  bound  to  **  as- 
sign him  the  meed  of  deep  sincerity 
and  unwavering  self-denial.  And 
where  these  quahfications  are 
combined  with  reverent  dependence 
on  God  for  guidance  and  help,  no  ser- 
vant of  His  will  err  widely.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  every  true-hearted 
missionary  to  uncivilized  tribes  is 
necessarily  immersed  in  secularities, 
as  is  also  the  educational  missionary 
in  countries  like  Lidia,  and,  indeed, 
many  a  home  minister." 

Looking  into  the  grave,^as  we 
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did,  ahuost  alone,  in  the  shadoirB 
of  the  calm  evening  wbieh  fol- 
lowed close  on  the  burial,  the 
music  hushed,  the  multitude  gone,— 
one  felt  that  the  wreaths  that  Uy 
over  its  occupant  were  due ;  thai 
here,  at  least,  was  an  instance  in 
which  no  incongruity  was  known,  or 
in  any  breast  so  much  as  suspected, 
between  some  things  that  might 
be  remembered  or  thought  of  the 
man,  and  the  signal  honour  that 
had  just  been  paid  him.  It  was. 
possibly,  just  because  Livingstone 
had  had  elperienoe  of  and  a  trae 
sympathy  with  employment  of  a 
kind  which  no  Westminster  Abbey 
oould  dignify,  thai  his  other  rare 
endowments  and  quahties  have 
been  of  such  service  to  AMca,— 
a  service  surpassing  all  that  has 
been  done  by  the  united  toils  of 
the  long  line  of  its  explorers  from 
Bruce  and  Mungo  Park  to  tho^e 
of  our  own  day.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  at  aU  events,  that  his 
unique  labours  will  be  over-rnled 
for  tiie  elevation  of  the  negro,'for 
large  purposes  comprised  in  that 
scheme  of  Providence  whioh,  in 
ways  that  no  human  mind  coold 
plan,  and  by  a  procedure  which  no 
human  analysis  can  lay  bare,  is 
"without  observation"  gathering 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  into  the 
one  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  ei> 
tinction  of  the  slave-hunter  and  the 
8lave*dealer,  throughout  the  African 
continent,  will  be  the  direct  reaolt 
of  Livingstone*s  self-denial  and 
perseverance  in  his  8elf-^»pointed 
task,  provided  Europe— mainly 
Great  Britain— will  be  faithfril  to 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
interest  which  his  disclosures  of  the 
treatment  and  condition  of  the 
AMoan  races  have  excited  in  trerf 
part  of  the  civilized  world. 


''^  See  this  Magozhie  for  1873,  pp.  r>fi-58. 
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Did  the  Scottisli  weaver^s  boy 
die  with  the  seoret  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile  in  his  hand  ?  If  he  did, 
Btili  his  was  but  a  common  lot — 
triumph  when,  for  this  mortal  state, 
it  is  of  no  service  but  as  a  legacy  of 
whose  actual  worth,  perhaps  exist- 
ence, the  yictor  is  unconscious.  If 
he  did  not,  we  have  only  one  more 
example  to  show  how,  for  the  most 
part,  men,  the  strongest  and  wisest, 
Aim  at  one  great  or  good  thing,  and 
leally  accomplish  another :  how  an 
all-watchful  Providence  ever  steps 
in,  moulding  to  its  own  designs  the 
free  action  of  the  human  will,  and, 
more  frequently  than  not,  fixing 
the  achievement  which  places  its 


instrtunents  on  the  roll  of  fame  out 
of  the  line,  or  distant  from  the 
scene,  in  which  they  themselves 
thought  to  win  it.  If  it  was  Living* 
8tone*s  great  ambition,  of  late  years, 
to  know  what  Herodotus  says, 
neither  he  himself  "  nor  any 
Greek  "^  knew,  the  modest  mis- 
sionary has  effected  what  is  far 
better,  and  what  in  fact  includes  it 
— ^has  initiated  a  movement  which 
will  ereloDg  restore  freedom  and 
knowledge,  and  give  Christianity, 
to  the  mysterious  continent  which 
was  once  the  seat  of  all  that  the 
world  possessed  worthy  of  the  name 
of  civilization. 
London,  April  20«A,  1874. 


PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS : 

U. — GHBISTIAN   STATISTICS  OF  INDIA. 


TB£  columns  of  figures  of  which 
Christian  statistics  consist  will  be 
foond  to  present  numerous  and 
very  valuable  suggestions  to  those 
who,  with  intelligence  on  the  sub- 
ject, closely  examine  them.  But 
behind  the  columns  lies  much  which 
no  study  of  figures  can  bring  out ; 
and  this  must  be  known  if  the  real 
Christian  worth  of  those  who  are 
represented  by  the  numbers  is  to 
be  rightly  estimated. 

In  no  field  of  Christian  effort  is 
this  more  true  than  in  India.  In 
the  statistics,  the  man  who  has 
braved  deatii  and  counted  all 
thiugs  but  loss  for  Christ,  stands 
for  no  more  than  the  mean  self- 
seeking  one  who,  for  a  morsel  of 
bread,  has  rubbed  off  the  heathen 
mark  from  his  forehead,  and  sits 
as  a  hypocrite  at  the  feet  of  the 
Christian  teacher.  Besides  this, 
under  the  snrfiace  of  an  idolatrous 


appearance,  there  are  often  deep 
heart-workings,  firm  convictions  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  holy 
aspirations  after  a  true  Christian 
life,  the  existence  of  which  is  often 
little  suspected  even  by  those  who 
have  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
their  production.  Every  mission- 
ary knows  that  there  is  a  broad 
underlying  stratum  of  Christian 
result  in  India,  which  is  prevented 
from  coming  to  the  light  of  public 
profession  by  the  hard  conditions 
of  Hindu  society.  But  the  statis- 
tics may  form  the  basis  of  much 
useful  expansion. 

The  term  Native  Christians 
is  generally  used  in  a  somewhat 
broad  sense.  It  is  not  affirmed 
that  they  aU  are,  or  are  considered 
to  be,  genuine  disciples  of  Christ, 
but  merely  that  they  are  all  classi- 
fied as  professedly  Christians, 
because    they  are    under    regular 
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GhriBiiaa  instraotion,  attend  a 
Christian  place  of  worship,  and 
eonform,  externally  at  least,  to  the 
order  and  role  of  a  Christian  con- 
gregation. In  this  class  will  be 
fonnd  great  extremes.  Here  will  be 
discoyered  some  who,  after  patient 
and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
Christian  evidences,  long  and  rest- 
less waTering  between  the  claims 
of  truth  and  duty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  promises  of  worldly  ease, 
wealth,  and  social  position  on  the 
other,  have  decided  for  Christ, 
counting  all  things  bat  loss  for 
Him.  In  this  class,  also,  may  be 
discerned  rnde,unlettered  men,who, 
after  little  thought  and  no  conflicts, 
perhaps  led  on  with  a  ntunber 
more  enlightened  than  they,  have 
placed  themselTCB  under  Christian 
instruction;  who  have  CTerything 
to  learn  as  to  the  high  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  broad  demands 
on  the  heart  and  life.  Here,  too, 
may  now  be  found  a  very  different 
class  from  either  of  the  preceding ; 
the  descendants — the  children, 
grandchildren,  and  even  great- 
grandchildren—of Christians  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  heard  of  and  felt  the 
power  of  the  love  of  Christ.  These 
are  men  and  women  who  have 
been  brought  up  amidst  Christian 
asBodations,  and  who,  though 
surrounded  by  idolatry,  haye  never 
joined  in  its  darkening,  deadening 
rites.  Here  are  great  differences,  wide 
extremes ;  and  the  mere  numbers  of 
statistics  give  us  no  light  as  to  the 
measure  and  stage  of  the  disciple- 
ship  of  these  professed  Christians. 

The  most  recent  statistics  tell 
us  that  at,  and  around,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  central 
missionary  stations,  scattered  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India, 
there  were  two  hundred  and 
twenty -four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  Native  Christians  at 


the  close  of  1871 ;  showing  an  in- 
crease of  eighty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  over  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoa- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  thirtf-one 
in  1861. 

It  may,  probably,  be  asked, 
Where  is  this  increase  principally 
found  ?  Has  it  been  general  and 
uniform  throughout  India,  or  a  it 
made  up  chiefly  in  certain  districts? 
We  reply,  decidedly,  in  oertun 
districts;  though  there  has  been 
increase,  more  or  less,  throughout. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  fonnd 
among  low-caste,  rural,  agricul- 
tural, and  mountain  people :  e.g^, 
among  the  rural  population  of 
Tinnevelly  and  Travancore,  the 
Malas,  villagers  in  the  Cuddapah 
and  other  Telugu  districts,  the 
Kols  occupying  the  high  land  and 
mountain-slopes  of  Chota  Nagpore, 
and  the  Sonthals,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Eols. 

The  increase  among  such  people 
must  not  be  lightly  esteemed  be- 
cause many  of  them  as  yet  are 
very  feeble   disciples,    having  to 
learn  the  very  alphabet  of  Scripture 
truth.   It  may  be  that  the  adhesion 
of  these  rude  people  to  Christianity 
was  somewhat  sudden.  Sometimes 
whole  hamlets,  they  hardly  kneir 
why,  have  cast  away  their  idols 
and  come  to  the  '*  true  word,"  as 
they  express    it.     Many   of   the 
fathers  and   grandfathers  of  the 
large  Native  Christian  community 
in  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore  made 
their  first  Christian  profession  with 
but  littie  thought  and  knowledge ; 
but  they  have  learnt,  and  grown  in 
perception  of,  the   greatness  and 
goodness  of  tiie  Grofpel,  and  now 
these  Christians  form  one  of  the 
largest,  most  intelligent,  and  most 
liberal   religious   communities  in 
India.    They  have  had  the  Gospel 
preached  among  them,  as  a  people, 
for  nearly  seventy  years ;  and  the 
direct  and  indirect  results  of  sTan* 
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gelical  work  are  manifest  in  innu- 
merable forms.  Of  the  classes  to 
which  these  people  belong,  many 
were  once,  and  some  still  are,  rude, 
debased  devil-worshippers,  but  the 
Christians  among  them  form  nearly 
half  the  entire  body  of  Natiye 
Christians  in  India;  and  standing 
forth  as  they  do,  as  striking  illns* 
trations  of  the  multiform  blessings 
flowing  from  Christian  missions, 
we  look  upon  the  Kols,  the  Sonthals, 
and  others  of  recent  connection 
with  Christianity,  and  of  low  intel- 
ligence and  degrading  habits  in 
many  respects,  as  entering  upon  a 
course  which  will  lead  them  on  to 
higher  and  higher  mental,  social, 
and  spiritual  good.  We  look  with 
deep  interest  on  this  new  and 
large  accession  to  the  ranks  of 
Kative  Christians  from  these  rude 
and  mountain  people ;  not  because 
of  a  high  present  value  in  their 
Christian  profession,  but  because 
they,  so  low  in  every  respect,  may 
eventually  furnish  a  large  and 
strong  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
the  Qospel  is  the  power  of  God  to 
bless  with  a  broad  salvation ;  that 
it  brings  with  it  a  pronsise  of  the 
Ufe  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come.  At  the  same  time,  as 
they  grow  in  intelligence  and 
Christian  force,  they  will  add  to 
the  strength  and  volume  of  the 
current  of  Christian  influence  which 
is  extending  over  India. 

These  constitute  the  majority 
of  Kative  Christians ;  but  in  the  mi- 
nority there  are  many  on  whom  we 
may  also  look  with  a  deep  though 
somewhat  different  interest.  In  pre- 
sent worth  of  Christian  profession, 
in  value  of  testimony  to  the  power 
of  Divine  truth  and  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  a  true  victory  achieved  by 
God  in  the  heart,  the  profession  of 
a  single  Brahman  or  Mohammedan, 
sormoonting  innumerable  ob- 
stacles, and  braving  even  death  in 


obedience  to  conviction  and  in 
allegiance  to  Him  who  is  felt  to  be 
the  real  incarnate  Saviour  and  the 
true  Prophet,  is  worth  more  than 
the  profession  of  hundreds  of  the 
ruder  adherents. 

In  these  days,  the   old  "rice- 
Christian  '*  principle  of  adhesion  is 
fast  dying  out.    The  impossibility, 
in  a  large  Christian  oonmiunity,  of 
meeting  its  low  material  demands, 
and  the  impolicy  of  countenancing 
them  is  felt  by  missionaries.  More 
than  this:    missionaries  have,  in 
many  places,  distinctly  inculcated 
among  the  Native  Christians  the 
duty  of  self-help  as  to  their  religious 
teachers,  services,  and   places   of 
worship.    This  subject  having,  from 
time  to  time,    been   urged    with 
caution  and  judgment,  this  duty  is 
now  widely  recognised  among  the 
older    Native    Churches,  and    re- 
sponded to  by  many  with  a  large 
liberality.    The  gifts  take  various 
forms — of  money,  of  land  for  chapels 
and  schools,  of  timber  for  building, 
of  produce  of  the  fields,  as  rice  or 
other  grain,  or  coarse  sugar  and 
other  things,  as  a  kind  of  offering 
of  firstfruits ;  furnishing  a  valuable 
proof  of  the  growth  of  a  sense  of 
right  and  duty  in  such  matters, 
most  interesting  to  behold  among 
a  people  naturally  covetous,  grasp- 
ing, and  hoarding,  or  spending  their 
resources  only  on   self-decoration 
and  display.   The  general  statistics 
of  India,  of  necessity,  give  but  im- 
perfect returns  on  this  point  for 
the  ten  years,  but  we  learn  that  the 
contributions  from  Native  Churches 
in  1871  were  Je8,512. 

But  among  the  thousands  of 
professed  Christians  there  is  a  class 
of  which,  as  a  whole,  we  may 
speak  wiUi  more  confidence.  They 
are  the  communicants  or  members 
of  the  various  Missionary  Churches 
in   India.     Here,  too,  as   in  all 
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Ohorohes,  are  to  be  found  different 
grades;  but  the  extremes  are  not 
BO  wide  apart  as  among  the  larger 
olass  of  professors.  Besides  the 
fact  that  the  spiritual  state  of  one 
is  beyond  the  range  of  the  know- 
ledge of  another,  the  various 
standards  for  the  admission  of 
members  in  different  Churches  will 
render  it  difficult  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  in* 
fluence  of  Christianity  oyer  those 
members.  It  is  so  in  this  land. 
The  fact  of  Church-membership  is, 
in  many  instances,  no  oritorion,  and 
furnishes  no  sufficient  ground  for 
belief  in  conversion.  But,  taking 
every  Christian  community  in  Eng- 
land into  account,  the  standard  of 
admission  is,  as  a  whole,  lower  in 
this  country  than  in  India.  Still, 
even  there,  there  is  a  great  diversity. 

The  statistics  record  the  number 
of  fifty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixteen  members  of  the  differ- 
ent Christian  Churches  in  India, 
out  of  the  larger  body  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-fotir  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
Christian  professors.  From  these 
numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
communicants  form  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  Native 
Christians,  This  is  the  average  of 
a  great  variety  of  proportions.  In 
some  Churches  all  the  Native 
Christians  are  communicants;  in 
some,  half;  in  others,  a  much 
smaller  proportion  are  members. 
Here  is  a  wide  difference.  It  must 
not  from  this  be  concluded  that 
necessarily  the  door  of  admission 
in  one  case  is  very  wide,  and  in  the 
other  very  narrow.  It  may  or  it 
may  not  be  so.  The  standard  of 
admission  to  Christian  Church- 
membership  varies  greatly.  But, 
among  the  numerous  circles  of 
Native  Cliristians    scattered    over 

'  large  area  of  India,  the  circum- 


stances affecting  Christian  pro- 
fession differ  so  widely,  that, 
generally,  the  number  and  propor- 
tion indicated  in  the  colamus  of 
statistics  furnish  no  ewce  ground  on 
which  to  decide  as  to  the  narrow- 
ness or  breadth  of  the  door  of 
admission  to  membership. 

Some  may  say,  "Surely  there 
must  be  a  low  standard,  when  half, 
and  even  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tians are  communicants."  But  this 
does  not  of  necessity  follow.  It  may 
be  that  the  obstacles  to  public  pro- 
fession in  such  communities  are  so 
great  that  few  are  bold  enough  to 
face  them,  and  thus  that  the  hody 
of  Christian  professors  is  one  of  a 
very  high  order  in  character,  most 
of  them  having  braved  much  for 
Christ,  and  most  of  them  being 
genuine  disciples,  and  only  re- 
quiring a  little  instruction  and 
probation  before  they  are  received 
into  full  communion  with  the 
Church.  If  such  be  the  case,— and 
there  are  such  oases, — ^we  would 
rejoice  in  this  tried  band  as  fdmish- 
ing  no  ground  for  oondemnation; 
if  this  be  not  the  case,  the  other 
alternative  may  be  the  true  one.  Not 
only  however  is  there,  as  a  whole, 
a  higher  standard  of  admission  to 
membership  than  in  England, 
taking  every  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  England  into  account, 
but  there  is  also  a  strict  discipline 
in  the  Native  Churches  in  India. 

Looking  at  the  spiritual  tenri* 
tory  in  India  as  yet  unsubdued  for 
Christ,  ought  we  not  to  feel  impelled 
to  proceed  with  more  energy  and 
more  prayer  than  before  ?  For 
what  is  the  work  done  compared 
with  what  yet  remains  to  be  done 
among  its  two  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  people  who  have  as  yet 
no  place  in  Christian  statistics  ?-- 
The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Mu- 
iionary  Soeieiff. 
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1.  Tu  Bet.  John  Lavebacx,  who 
looompuiied  the  troops  of  the  ABhantee 
Exiwdition  to  Cape  Coaet,  hasretnmed 
in  good  health ;  not  having  experienced 
any  8iekne88,thongh  hxonght  into  daily 
intereoone  with  the  aick  and  wounded. 
Hifl  miniatiationa  have  been  most 
gratefolly  zeceived.  On  his  voyagea 
OQt  and  home,  in  the  "  Victor  Eman- 
nael"  and  in  the  '*  Tamar,"  he  met  with 
kind  treatment  from  the  officers  and 
men  of  both  branches  of  Her  Majesty's 
Beirice.  He  was  on  his  return  warmly 
reoeiifed  by  the  soldiers  at  Aldershot, 
hamg  left  that  Camp  for  Cape  Coast. 

2.  Pauhttbst  Qabbison.— ^om  the 
Rev,  WiUiam  Ifouter.— March  80th, 
187i.~The  past  qturter  has  been  a 
period  of  mora  than  ordinary  labour 
tad  anxiety  in  oonneotion  with  our 
work  at  Parkhurat  Garrison.  During 
the  finrt  week  of  the  new  year  I  was 
called  upon  to  officiate  at  two  military 
fonerals,  death  having  twiee  invaded 
the  ranks  of  my  congregation  in  the 
eoorsecfafewdays.  The  first  of  these 
deaths  was  awfully  sudden  and  unex- 
pected; private  H.  T ,  a  married 

man  and  a  declared  Wesleyan,  fell 
down  dead  immediately  on  reaching 
the  barracks,  after  having  been  to 
Newport,  on  the  evening  of  New  Tear's 
day.  The  other  man  finished  his 
coarse  after  a  lingering  illness  in  the 
boBpital,  and  I  trust  there  was  hope  in 
his  death. 

About  the  middle  of  January  we 
reeeived  a  new  regiment  at  Parkhurst, 
namely,  the  106th,  from  India.  As 
this  regiment  had  not  been  stationed 
for  several  years  past  at  any  place 
where  there  were  Wesleyan  services, 
our  men  had  got  scattered,  and  had  to 
be  recovered  tons  and  to  their  religious 
uiges  and  privileges.    This  involved 


a  good  deal  of  labour  in  visiting  the 
barrack-rooms,  as  well  as  in  corre- 
spondence and  personal  interviews  with 
the  commanding  officers.  Everything 
has  gone  on  pleasantly,  however,  and 
I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  a  considerable 
number  having  been  added  to  my  oon- 
gregation.  Some  of  the  new  men  have 
already  joined  my  soldiers'  dass,  and 
bid  fair  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Among  these  is  the  son  of  a  minister, 
who  made  himself  known  to  me  soon 
after  his  airival.  I  took  him  by  the 
hand  at  once,  with  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing him,  for  he  had  wandered  from 
Ood ;  and,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  my  labour  was  not  in  vain. 
Under  the  fifth  sermon  that  he  heard 
me  preach  he  was  throughly  convinced 
of  his  sin  and  misery,  and  said,  **  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  Father."  He  found 
mercy,  and  has  met  in  my  dass  ever 
since.  The  intelligence  of  this  event 
will  no  doubt  gladden  the  hearts  of  his 
parents. 

On  the  other  hand  1  have  lost  several 
of  my  class- members  and  hearers,  for 
a  time,  by  their  having  been  sent  along 
with  detachments  to  various  out-posts 
and  forts  in  the  island,  to  make  room 
for  the  new  oomers.  But  they  attend 
the  nearest  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  I 
correspond  with  and  occasionally  visit 
them.  I  have  also  had  to  officiate  for 
the  Presbyterian  chaplahi  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  quarter,  as  he  has  been 
ill  in  Scotland.  But  whilst  this 
additional  duty  has  increased  my 
labour,  it  has  also  enlarged  my  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  the  Lord  has  given 
me  graee  and  strength  according  to  my 
day.  I  desire  to  "  work  while  it  is  day : 
the  night  oometh,  when  no  man  can 
work." 
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1.  Spitaltislds.— Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  histoiy  of  Meth- 
odism in  Spitalfields  will  remember 
how  the  fine  old  chapel,  after  being 
frequently  crowded  at  ordinary  ser- 
▼ioes,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  became 
almost  deserted  by  the  influence  of 
a  painful  Connexional  agitation  and 
other  causes.  So  much  discouraged 
were  some  people,  that  statements 
and  reasons  were  printed  and  cirou* 
lated  in  order  to  show  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  the  reeoreiy  of  our  work 
in  connection  with  the  chapel,  and  the 
sale  of  the  property  was  advocated  by 
not  a  few.  This,  howeyer,  was  stead* 
fastly  resisted,  by  the  late  Bey.  John 
Scott»  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Missionaty  Ck>mmittee,  and  by 
some  others.  It  was  determined  to  txy 
Home-Kission  plans  for  its  reyiyal,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  Globe  Boad  chapel, 
which  had  for  many  years  proyed  a 
great  trial  and  no  small  expense  to  the 
Connexion.  TheBeY.EdwardA.Telfer, 
who,  with  a  junior  minister,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Circuit  in  1867.  entered 
upon  his  arduous  workwith great  spirit, 
pursued  it  with  perseyering  energy, 
and  was  rewarded  with  success.  The 
minister's  house  was  renovated,  at  a 
oostof  £150.  The  chiqpel  was  thoroughly 
repaired  and  improved,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,800 ;  whiUit  Globe  Boad  chapel  and 
schools  received  similar  necessary 
attention  and  enlargement^  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £1,200.  These  sums  were 
raised,  after  great  exertion,  by  the 
Uberality  of  many  friends  of  **old 
Spitalfields,"  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Circuit.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  there 
is  now  there  an  average  congregation 
on  Sunday  evenings  of  eight  hundred ; 
that  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  Church-members ;  that  the 
income  of  the  chapel  this  year  fully 
met  the  expenditure ;  that  there  was 
raised  for  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
Circuit,  last  year,  the  sum  of  £97. 
8#.  lid.;  and  for  Home  Missions 
£53.   9«.   9cf.     Of   this   latter  tim. 


£26.  7s.  9(f.  was  furnished  by  the 
Juvenile  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Associations. 

At  Globe  Road  the  congregation  nov 
frequently  quite  fills  the  chapeL  Then 
are  one  hundred  and  seveu^-two 
Church-members  there,  and  the  trus- 
tees of  the  chapel  have  been  enabled 
to  contribute  £6.  per  quarter  to  the 
Circuit  funds  from  the  surplus  of  their 
income  during  the  past  year. 

The  Sunday-schooU  both  at  Spital- 
fields and  at  Globe  Boad  are  largelj 
attended,  and  are  in  ejQIcient  opera- 
tion. 

Great  spiritual  good  has  ahra  beeo 
the  result  of  the  effort.  The  number 
of  Church-members  returned  in  Maiehi 
1867,  was  twohundred  and  forty-nine: 
the  number  returned  in  March,  1873i 
was  four  hundred  and  sixty.  The 
work  commenced  by  Mr.  Telfer  at 
the  Conference  of  1867  has  since  been 
vigorously  prosecuted  by  the  Ber. 
William  Wilson  and  his  sealooa 
colleagues,  and  is  now  carried  on 
under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Biohazd 
Boberts  and  the  Bev.  Bobert  CoUey. 
This  enterprise  has  been  aided  by  the 
Home-Miasionary  Committee;  indeed, 
without  such  assistance,  it  could  not 
have  been  undertaken;  and  the 
success  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
has  been  realised,  more  than  compen- 
sates for  any  expenditure  upon  it 
made  by  the  Committee.  It  must  bo 
added  that,  to  their  ability,  if  not 
beyond  it,  the  Methodists  in  the 
Circuit,  the  majority  of  whom  are  poor, 
have  nobly  helped  to  sustain  this  work 
of  God  among  themselves,  and  among 
the  unconverted  multitudes  aroond 
them. 

2.     PiDDIHOTON.— I'VOW     thl     J^^' 

Jame$  8.  £eWfiian.--Deoember  17th. 
1873.— This  mission  is  beo<»niiifi 
increasingly  interesting,  and  is  foU 
of  encouragement.  Our  iron  chapel, 
both  neat  and  commodious,  wbieh 
was  opened  in  July  last,  has  pnrrad  a 
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great  Bnooess,  and  is  yielding  to  ns  a 
0ood  nnoleiu  of  a  riung  and  living 
ehnnb.  At  the  misBion-room  last 
year  we  oonld  not  aeoomplieh  all  the 
•ggwaaiTe  work  to  be  desired,  owing 
to  the  limited  aceommodation  of  the 
plaoe,  and  the  difBonlties  whioh  met 
US  in  our  qnest  of  a  better.  Our 
pzesent  place  of  worship  will  seat 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and, 
doling  the  past  four  months,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  sittings 
hate  been  let.  The  congregations 
haje  been  remarkably  good,  the  ohapel 
being  often,  on  Sunday  evenings, 
crowded  to  excess.  Our  dass-meei- 
ingB  are  well  attended,  and  we  have 
had  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
munbcr  of  Church-members. 

For  seteral  weeks  past  we  have  had 
many  cases  of  oonyersion  to  God,  some 
of  which  hare  been  of  the  most  inter- 
esting character.  For  instance,  a  man 
About  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had 
seldom  before  been  to  any  place  of 
worship,  came,  with  his  wife,  to  our 
Sunday-eyening  service,  and  expressed 
himself  so  pleased  with  the  welcome 
given,  and  the  kindness  shown  him, 
that  he  selected  sittings,  and  promised 
to  attend  the  various  religious  exer* 
dses.  .His  sister,  forty-five  years  of  age, 
has  since  found  peace  with  God,  and 
now,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  sister, 
■oundlyconmrted,  are  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  all  the  means  of  grace^ 
and  are  eonsiBtent  members  of  our 
Church. 

On  Sunday,  October  26th,  at  the 
evening  prayer-meeting,  some  ten 
persons  were  led  to  decide  for  the 
Saviour,  most  of  whom  professed  to 
find  salvation  through  believing. 
About  twenty  more  have  during  the 
past  four  weeks  sought  mercy,  and  have 
united  themselves  with  us  in  Chris- 
tian fellowshtp.  And  whereas,  when 
we  opened  our  ohapel  last  July,  we 
had  only  twenty-five  Church-members, 
ten  of  whom  we  have  since  lost  through 
removals  to  theproTinoes  and  emigra- 
tions to  distant  countries,  there  are 
now  three  obsses,  with  seventy  names 
on  the  books,~fiffy  memben  of  the 


Society,  and  twenty  on  triaL  I  have 
felt  a  little  anxie^,  and  have  exercised 
much  care,  in  effecting  a  good  organi- 
sation in  this  mission ;  and  it  is  with 
gratitude  to  G^od  that  we  report  of 
men,  of  intelligent  piety  and  fervent 
zeal,  engaged  as  helpers  in  our  work, 
and  ably  serving  in  the  spheres  to 
which  they  have  been  appointed. 

Pastoral  visitation  forms  an  import- 
ant part  of  my  toil  here,  and  contri- 
butes largely  to  our  success  amongst 
this  dense  population.  The  reception 
given  to  me  is  quite  cheering  as  I  go 
from  house  to  house ;  the  people  seem 
to  be  waiting  for  the  Gospel,  and  the 
fields  to  be  white  unto  the  harvest.  In 
twostreets  alone,  within  tiizee  minutes' 
walk  from  the  chapel,  there  are  some 
six  thousand  inhabitants,  as  many  as 
fifty  persons  (including  children)  living 
in  one  house.  Many  have  repeatedly 
confessed  to  me  that  they  had  not 
been  to  a  place  of  worship  for  years ; 
but  now,  on  the  Sabbath,  and  during 
the  week,  they  are  attendants  at  our 
chapel,  and  hearers  of  the  Word. 

My  attention  has  often  been  called 
to  cases  of  persons  who  once  met  in 
dass,  and  taught  in  our  Sunday- 
schools,  but  who,  removing  from  the 
oountry  to  Paddington,  where  they 
found  no  Methodist  chapel,  gradually 
lapsed  into  indifference.  Several  such 
characters  we  have  successfully  re- 
claimed, and  they  are  again  found 
worshipping  in  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  and  with  the  people  of  their 
early  choice. 

The  Sabbath-school,  which  we 
commenced  in  August  last  with  only 
five  children,  is  at  present  in  full 
operation,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty- five  scholars  and  sixteen 
teachers  ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
is  a  select  class  of  young  women, 
conducted  weekly  by  Mrs.  Bellman, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  given  their 
hearts  to  God,  and  joined  themselves 
to  the  Church.  The  superintendents, 
secretaries,  and  teachers  of  the  school 
are  all  Church-members,  and  evince 
great  pleasure  and  diligence  in  their 
work.  ^  T 
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Early  next  month  we  intend  holding 
a  bazaar  in  the  form  of  a  '*  Hew  Year's 
Tree."  Oar  friends  have  been  recently 
working  hard  for  this,  and,  with  their 
kind  co-operation,  we  hope  to  raise 
£40  or  £50,  whereby  to  liquidate  the 
little  debt  yet  remaining  on  the  chapel, 
assist  the  Home-Mission  Fond,  and 
render  the  way  plain  for  the  fall  pro- 
secution of  still  more  aggressive  mis- 
sion work.  It  is  hoped  we  shall  ere 
long  launch  the  larger  scheme  in 
relation  to  a  permanent  chapel,  to 
accommodate  a  thousand  people. 

I  have  never  felt  happier  in  the 
work  than  now*  We  are  all  united  in 
prayer,  and  hope  that  God,  who  is 
present  with  us,  may  yet  more  abund- 
antly bless  our  labours. 

3.  GoDALMiNO.— JPVowi  the  Rev,  James 
ParAkJf.— January  27th,  1874.— About 
five  years  ago,  the  old  Independent 
chapel  in  this  town  was  purchased, 
with  the  Hberal  help  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Pocook,  and  other  friends,  and  was 
made  free  of  debt.  It  is  in  a  good 
situation,  but  was  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  both  within  and  without. 
It  seats  three  hundred  persons.  During 
the  quarter  it  has  been  renovated 
within,  so  as  to  make  it  dean  and 
attractive.  It  was  re-opened  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Januaiy,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  see  it  almost  filled  in  the 
evening,  instead  of  presenting  some 
fifty  hearers,  as  was  the  case  three 
months  before.  Still  more  encou- 
raging was  it  to  see  at  the  Lord's  table 
some  who  had  recently  been  converted 
to  God  through  Home-Mission  work 
here.  There  are  persons  now  regularly 
attending  our  services  who  had  not 
been  in  a  place  of  worship  for  a  long 
time, — one  man  not  for  seventeen 
years.  We  hope  that  of  the  hundreds 
who  do  not  attend  any  house  of  worship, 
many  will  be  redfumed  and  reconciled 
to  God. 

4.  BEAOiHO.^The  prindpal  Home- 
Mission  services  are  conducted  in  West 
Street  Hall,  a  building  well  suited  for 
our  purpose,  as  initiatory  to  the  erec- 


tion of  a  chapel  in  this  part  of  the 
town.     It  wiU  hold    four  hundred 
persons,  and  is  in  a  populous  ueigh- 
bourhood,  many  of  the  inhabitante  of 
which  do  not  attend   any  ?!•«  of 
worship.    The  week-evening  aeniflea 
are  held  in   another  smaller  loom. 
The  journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hogh  Jones 
shows  faithful  diligence  in  howe-to- 
honse  visitation.    Many  efficient  cot- 
tage services  have  been  held,  and 
sinners  have   been    brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.    In  connection 
with  the  Sunday-school  there  is  i  pro- 
ductive Juvenile  Home  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Association,  High  Church 
intolerance,  with  respect  to  children 
attending    our     Sunday-schools,    is 
shown,  but  with  Uttie  effect.   A  twelve 
days'  "mission"  has  been  conducted 
in  the    mission     district   with  en- 
couraging results.     There   were  st 
West  Street  in  September  last,  forty- 
seven  Churdi-members ;  at  the  Decem- 
ber visitation  there  were  six^y-threc. 
In    September   there   were  setenty- 
five  children  in  the  Sunday-school ;  in 
December  there  were  one  hundred. 

5.  Swindon.— JFVom  the  Bee,  Seitry 
W.  Catton.— Februaiy  6th,  1874.-1 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  hopes  tf« 
not  disappointed  with  reference  to  the 
improved  spiritual  and  financial  con- 
dition of  our  work  here.  At  the  list 
Quarterly  Meeting  the  income  mow 
than  met  the  expenditure ;  a  (act  qoite 
unprecedented  in  the  experience  of 
this  Circuit.  The  improved  income 
was  the  result  of  a  larger  Qw^^^ 
Collection  at  New  Swindon,  and  of  tht 
mcreased  oontribntions  in  the  clta««f> 
amounting  to  more  than  ilO. 
have  now  fifteen  in  my  class.  new^J 
'  all  of  whom  are  persons  gathered  bsc 
into  the  Church.  The  oongtegalio^ 
are  encouraging,  and  the  bettered 
spiritual  state  of  our  Churcn- 
members  is  evident  to  alL  Thewij 
is  opening  to  useftdnesa  at  Sren  5»i«- 
Am,  where  the  attttdaiiee  at  «» 
Bunday-abhool  and  the  ■•^^Jj 
improving.  Wehavenow  onehtinij^ 
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room  full  on  Sundfty  eyeningB*  On 
TiliUBcUys  we  often  faare  thirty  adults 
present,  and  many  of  the  elder  ohildren 
from  the  lehoo].  I  hare  also  com- 
meneed  a  Society  elaes  at  this  new 
place.  After  Maroh,  the  Cireoit  will 
Uke  the  responsibility  of  the  rent,  and 
we  shall  hope  to  seenre  a  ohapel  in  due 
time. 

6.  Casws. — This  mission  was  initi- 
ated, by  the  liberality  of  a  neighbooring 
gentleman,  abont  nine  years  since.  It 
wag  oommeneed  in  rooms,  and  in  the 
seiriees  there  held  mnohof  God's  bless- 
ing  was  realised.  In  1867  the  Hightown 
ebapel  was  boilt,  at  an  outlay  of 
i:2,}€o;  it  has  recently  had  a  gallery 
erected  in  it,  costing  a  farther  sum  of 
^  1  ,r>60.  In  the  face  of  some  opposition, 
day-schools  have  also  been  provided, 
aided  by  a  grant  of  £50  from  the  London 


and  North  Western  BaOway  XMreetors* 
These  premises,  too,  have  had  to  be  en- 
larged,  the  whole  outlay  being  £1,762. 
There  are  more  than  five  hundred  chil- 
dren in  the  schools.  This  great  effort, 
the  total  expenditure  being  £5,487, 
has  been  principally  provided  for  by 
the  congregation  and  Church-members, 
aided  by  generous  donations  from 
friends.  Most  praiseworthy  and  per- 
severing efforts  are  being  made  to 
free  the  premises  from  debt,  and  are 
happily  succeeding.  The  congregation 
and  church  here  are  composed  chiefly 
of  men  (and  their  families)  employed 
in  the  extensive  and  increasing  railway 
works  at  Crewe,  and  the  ohapel  and 
schools  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  and  rapidly-growing  population. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  and  famish 
erelong  an  additional  minister's  house 
at  Hightown. 


CAPis  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Is  the  month  of  March  a  movement 
was  oommeneed  which  will  supply 
a  want  that  has  long  been  felt.  Under 
the  anspiees  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
l>uy,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  London 
Tavern,  to  consider  the  scheme  of 
a  People's  Caf^  Company,— by  its 
agency  not  only  to  counteract  the  evil 
influences  of  the  publio-honse  system, 
bot  also  to  offer  opportunities  for  the 
utfioleation  of  soand  religious  teach- 
ing. Let  OS  briefly  glance  at  the 
plan  of  the  undertaking.  The  object, 
as  stated  in  a  preliminary  Pro- 
spoetus,  is  to  open  large  and  cheer- 
ful  rooms,  capable  of  accommodating, 
rospectively,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
persons,  in  the  chief  thoroughfares  of 
the  more  densely-populated  districts  of 
the  Metropolis,  *' which  shall  serve  as 
oonnter-attraetionato  the  public-houses 
daring  the  week,  and  in  addition  be 
aaed  for  religiona  services  on  Sunday 
evenings."  In  bis  opening  remarks 
liord  Bhafteabnry  admitted  that  the 
enterprise  was  anrrounded  by  diffi* 
culUes :  but  that « '  he  did  not  consider 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to 


take  part  in  a  movement  which  had 
such  an  excellent  object,  and  the  moral 
and  social  necessity  of  which  was  so 
pressing." 

That  such  an  institution  is  a  press- 
ing necessity  is  evident.  Londoners, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  eleven, 
who  have  no  homes  to  go  to,  or  who 
wish  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  solitary 
lodgings,  require  a  place  where  they 
can  enjoy  themselves  in  moderation, 
and  read  the  magazines  and  news, 
papers.  The  Caf^  we  now  possess, — 
the  two  Gatti's,  the  Cafe  KicoU.  and 
Dr.  Bamado's  Coffee  Palace,— are  too 
few  and  far  between.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  number  of  spacious  and  com- 
fortable coffee-houses,  intended  for  the 
people,  would  be  a  boon  resulting,  not 
only  in  great  social  happiness,  but  also 
in  much  moral  good.  As  matters  at 
present  stand,  the  poor  man  is  almost 
driven,  if  he  requires  a  little  refresh- 
ment, to  the  pablic-hou4es.  Mr.  Sawell, 
who  has  had  much  experience  on  the 
subject,  spoke  truly  when  he  said  that 
he  believed  that  many  working-men 
resorted  to  the  public-house,  not  so 
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much  from  choice  as  becaoBc  there 
was  really  scaroelj  any  other  place 
where  they  oonld  obtam  refreshment 
or  associate  with  persons  of  their  own 
class ;  and  the  object  *of  the  present 
scheme  is  to  snpply  that  deficiency 

in  the  ordinary  oommeroial  way ,. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  undertaking 
should  not  prove  both  a  philanthropic 
and  commercial  success.  If  large  rooms 
were  bnilt,  properly  fitted  np,  and  well 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  illus- 
trated magazines,  to  which  a  man 
could  take  his  wife,  and  obtain,  at  a 
moderate  price,  a  good  cup  of  coffee, 
we  feel  sure  that  such  institutions 
would  not  lack  support.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  artisan  and  his 
brethren  are  so  attached  to  their  reek- 
ing taproom  and  riotous  dram-shops 
as  not  to  care  to  patronise  establish- 
ments of  a  quiet  and  more  decent 
character.  Whereyer  buildings,  such 
as  are  proposed,  have  been  erected, 
they  have  been  largely  supported.  A 
vacant  public-house  at  Norwood  was 
taken,  and  turned  into  a  coffee-house, 
the  tea  and  coffee  supplied  there  not 
being  inferior  to  that  which  was  drunk 
in  private  houses.  A  manager  was 
employed  to  conduct  the  business;  and, 
but  for  the  thinness  of  the  population, 
the  concern  would  have  been  more  than 
self-supporting.  There  was  nothing 
eleemosynary  in  what  was  done,  and  it 
had  been  found  that  good  coffee  sold  at 
the  i^te  of  a  penny  for  a  half-pint,  and 
three  half-pence  for  three-quarters  of 
a  pint,  yielded  a  profit  of  no  less  than 

twenty-five   per  cent. At  present 

the  working-man  has  a  choice  of  three 
resorts :  he  may  go  to  the  garish 
gin  palace  and  besot  himself  in  a  foul 
atmosphere,  or  be  may  go  to  the  coffee- 
houses as  they  now  exist, — ^mean  rooms, 
supplied  with  sour  bread,  rancid  butter, 
stale  eggs,  and  mouldy  bacon,-— or  he 
may  go  to  the  penny  ioe-shopt,  where 
he  may  cheaply  refresh  himself  at  the 
risk  of  his  constitution.  The  Com- 
pany's Prospectus  speaks  truly  when  it 
states  "it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  London,  with  its  four  million  of 
inhabitants,  scarcely  possesses  a  decent 


tea  and  coffee-room  aceessibls  to  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
beershop  and  the  ginshop  are  now 
almost  the  sole  places  of  resort  and 
recreation  for  the  working  tlassM." 

Should  these  eaf6s  be  e8tabUBhea,ii 
would  be  well  to  let  them  be  bcitt  vith 
some  attention  to  decorative  art,  and  to 
see  that  the  fittings  and  snrroundingB  be 
both  handsome  and  tasteful.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  People's  Caf^i  should 
be  a  whit  less  msthetie  than  are  saeh 
establishments  on  the  Continent.  Of 
late  years, — as  has  been  seen  bj  their 
patronage  of  the  South  Kensington 
and  Bethnal-Green  Museums.-HA  in- 
creasing appreciation  for  all  the  refine- 
ments that  art  and  taste  can  snpply 
has  been  apparent  in  the  lower  dasees, 
and  it  is  not  unwise  to  encourage  this 
feeling.     Then  again,  as  Sir  Cbsxlea 
Trevelyan  urged,  to  make  the  Com- 
pany productive  and  self-supporting, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  coffee 
supplied  should  be  of  the  same  qnality 
as  is  obtained  abroad,  and  not  the 
*•  odious  stuff"  which  is  retailed  in 
London.  This  advice  should  be  rigidly 
followed  if  we  wish  innocent  refresh- 
ments   to    successfully    battle  with 
spirituous  liquors.     Attention  shonld 
also    be    paid  to  the    obtaining  a 
good  supply  of  illustrated  papen  and 
periodicals.  Those  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  poor  cannot  hut 
have  observed  how  keen  is  their  in- 
terest in  engravings  and  wood-ents, 
however  imperfectly  executed 

The  question  as  to  using  these  caf^ 
on  Sunday  evenings  for  xeUgions  ler- 
vices,  will,  no  doubt,  give  liie  to 
diverse  opinions ;  but  there  can  be,  in 
our  eyes,  no  question  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  such  a  step.  If  the  matttf 
is  conducted  with  tact  and  taste,  it 
cannot  but  result  in  good.  Tboo^ 
there  are  plenty  of  dhuxebes  and 
chapels  in  most  of  our  Metropolitan 
districts,  yet  the  working  man,  pore 
and  simple,  is  not  the  most  frequent  of 
attendants.  He  prefers  to  loU  about  at 
home ;  to  saunter  in  the  streets ;  and 
not  seldom  to  smoke  his  pipe 
within  the  bar  of  a  pnblie-hoase.   To 
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a  man  of  thig  6Um  these  ead6B  would 
^aedOj  appeaL  He  would  find  a 
tpuiooi,  handiome  apartment,  far 
more  oomfbrtable  than  the  gin-palaoe, 
ready  to  reoeiTe  him;  and  perhaps, 
fiiBt  from  sheer  cmiosify,  and  after- 
waids,  we  hope,  from  other  motiTes,  he 
would  listen  to  the  simple  exposition 
of  theGospel, and  learn  tmtha,  to  which 
doubtless  he  had  been  long  a  stranger. 
Diaentionazy  power  would  be  left  to 
the  manager  to  let  his  building  for 
nidi  a  pnipose,  so  that  there  would  be 
nothing  compulsory  in  the  movement. 
We  think,  with  Messrs.  Corbett  and 
Kenward,  ''that  by  adopting  sueh  a 


plan  the  Company  would  be  standing 
to  the  religious,  sober,  working  com- 
munity in  the  same  light  as  some 
M^pitalists  now  stand  to  that  portion 
of  the  working  community  which  is 
neither  religious  nor  sober.*'  We  wish 
evezy  success  to  this  scheme,  for  it 
supplies  not  only  a  great  want,  but 
will  at  the  same  time  be  a  powerful 
lever  for  good  applied  to  the  moral 
system  of  those  for  whom  it  will  cater. 
With  the  Bev.  M.  M'Cree,  we  believe 
that  the  religious  element,  instead  of 
repelling  working  men,  wiU  attrapt 
them,  and  induce  them  to  take  a  share 
in  the  undertaking. — Record. 


GENERAL  EBLIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


CTlM  extraets  vhieh  appear  in  oar  pagea  under  the  head  of  "  General  BeUgtooi  InteUlgeaee," 
an  eatefoUy  taken  from  the  most  traatworthy  sonrcea  at  our  commaiid.  We  cannot  undertake, 
boTerer,  io  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  easea,  of  their  literary  atyle ;  to  goaranieet  in  erery 
iosUaee,  the  aeonraey  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  pereona  and  plaeea ;  or  to  endorse  all  the  views 
vfaish,  on  paitleolax  aobjeota  oonneoted  with  erangelieal  entexpriae,  agents  of  the  Tariona  Beligloaa 
Bdeietiee  and  GommStteea  maj  adTanee.] 


Stahbticsof  Amxbicam  awd  Genebal 
mstbodisk  :  with  some  notice  of  the 
UsiriD  States'  Ghubchbs  and  Katiom- 
ALiTtts.^According  to  the  •<  Methodist 
Calendar,**  published  in  New  York,  the 
Methodist  Epiacopal  Church,  in  this 
the  106th  year  of  American  Methodism, 
and  98th  oi  American  Independence, 
has  U  bishops,  76  Annual  Conferences. 
10,B71  itinerant  preachers,  1,288,704 
msmhers  and  1 75,B23  on  trial,  (lurches 
aodparsonages  to  the  yalue  of  74,875, 1 84 
dollars,  M18,603  Bunday-scholars, 
and  1,881  local  preadiers  employed  as 
paston.  The  contributions  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chuztth  are  estimated  at  17,088,725 
doUan  fdr  the  year.  The  Methodist 
Chufches  of  America  are  some  Epis- 
eopal,  and  othars  non-Episcopal.  Of  the 
former  there  are  the  Methodist  Episoo- 
pa],UethodisiEpisoopalSouth,Co]oured 
MethodiatEpisoopal,  African  Methbdist 
Episeopal,  Aftican  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion,  ETangalieal  Association— (Tha 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  ought  also 


to  hsTe  been  included.)  These  together  . 
haye  16,424  ministers,  and  2.629,887 
members.  Of  the  Non-Episcopal 
MethodistChurches  there  are  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Methodist  Protestant, 
American  Wesleyan,  Free  Methodist, 
and  Primitive  Methodist ;  which  have 
together  1,407  ministers  and  148,000 
members.  The  total  Methodists  in  the 
States  arel7,88imini8ter8  and  2,777,837 
members.  The  total  Presbyterians, 
Korth  and  South,  are,  ministers  5,472, 
and  members  572,926 ;  Baptists  11.892 
ministers  and  1.585,232  members; 
Protestant  Episcopals  2,953  ministers 
and  239,218  members.  The  total 
numberofMethodist  ministers  through- 
out the  world  is  28,510,  local  preachers 
77,075,  and  members  3,725,788.  This 
estimate  does  not  comprise  the  Cal- 
Yinistic  Methodists  and  several  other 
minor  Methodist  Bodies,  because  these, 
though  bearing  the  family  name,  do 
not  belong  to  Methodism  proper.  In 
the  above  account  there  are  included 
not  only  the  regular  Baptists  but  also 
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the  Fnewill,  Germui  (Danken,  or 
Thinkers),  Mennonite,  Seventh  Day, 
Six  Principal,  and  Winnebrennarian. 
Among  the  Presbyterians  are  inolnded 
the  Cumberland,  Beformed  (Synod  of 
United  Sates),  Beformed  (General 
Synod  of  United  States),  Associate 
Beformed,  and  United  Presbyterians. 
The  superintendent  of  the  census,  the 
Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  says  in  his 
Beport,  ''Foremost  among  the  denomi- 
nations (in  these  respects)  is  the 
Methodist  Chnroh,  which  by  reason  of 
its  Episcopal  fonn  of  government,  and 
its  scheme  of  changing  periodically  the 
pastors  of  churches,  is  always  in 
possession,  as  nearly  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  be,  of  the  true  condition 
of  its  organization  in  all  parts  of  the 
oountiy  to  a  late  date.  Dead  churches 
are  not  allowed  to  encumber  its  rolls, 
and  consequently  the  list  of  its  several 
branches  presents  their  actual 
strength  for  duty.*' 

The  statistics  of  the  leading  Meth- 
odist Churches  throughout  the  world 
are  as  follow :  Methodist  Episcopal, 
10,571  ministers,  12,261  local 
preachers,  and  1,464,027  members; 
British  Wesleyan  and  Affiliated 
Conferences,  8,500  ministers,  27,327 
local  preachers,  and  628,460 members; 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  South, 
3,233  ministers,  5,134  local  preachers, 
and  650,727  members;  Primitive 
Methodists,  1,096  ministers,  16,021 
local  preachers,  and  167,327  members; 
other  Methodist  Bodies  in  United 
States,  4,027  ministers,  10,704  local 
preachers,  and  663,088  members; 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  858 
ministers,  8,874  local  preachers,  and 
71,407  members;  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, 238  ministers,  1,302  local 
pxeaohets,  and  83,227  members ;  Bible 
Christians  (Methodists),  264  ministers, 
1,727  local  preachers,  26,427  members; 
Methodist  Episcopal  in  Canada,  228 
ministers,  225  local  preachers,  and 
21,103  members.  All  of  which  give 
together  23,510  ministers,  77,075  local 
preachers,  and  3,725,788  members. 

The  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  beginning  with  Thomas 


Coke,  D.C.L.,  who  became  abiflhop  in 
1784,  have  been  Coke,  Aabnzy,  What- 
ooftt,  M'Kendree,  George,  Boberts, 
Sonle,  Hedding,  Andrew,  Smoiy, 
Wangh,  Moriis,  Hamline,  Janes, 
Scott,  Simpson,  Baker,  Ames,  Buns, 
Clark,  Thomson,  Kingsl^,  Bobeits, 
Bowman,  Harris,  Foster.  Wil^, 
Merrill,  Andrews,  Haven,  and  Pe^ 
The  last  eight  were  eleoted  at  the  last 
Gteneral  Conferenoe,  in  187i.  Bans 
and  Boberts  were  ordained  as  mii- 
sionaiy  bishops,  their  epiaoopal  juris- 
diction being  restrieted  to  the  Libeiia 
Conferenoe ;  the  former  died  at  Balti- 
more, in  1863,  and  the  latter  resides 
at  Monrovia^  in  Western  Africa.  The 
bishops  still  living  are  the  last  nine 
on  the  above  list,  with  Morris,  Janes, 
Scott,  Simpson,  and  Amea. 

The  Book  Concern  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  two  branches, 
one  at  805,  Broadway,  New  York,  and 
that  at  No.  190,  West  Fonrth-Btraet, 
Cincinnati.  The  foUowing  pnUiot- 
tions  are  issued  [under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Conferenoe :  Qnarterlj 
Beview,  Ladies*  Bepository,  Christian 
Advocate  (New  York),  wbioh  is  the 
oldest  and  laigest  in  oironlationof  any 
Methodist  newspapers  in  the  worid ; 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincin- 
nati), Northern  Christian  Advoeate 
(Auburn,  N.Y.),  Pittaborgh  Christiaa 
Advocate,  North-Westem  Christiaa 
Advocate  (Chicago),  Central  ChristiaB 
Advocate  (St.  Louis),  California  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (San  Franciaoo),  Pacific 
Christian  Advocate  (Portland,  Oregon), 
Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  ■emi-offieial. 
Christian  Apologist,  in  German  (Cin- 
cinnati) ,  Family  Magaaineand  Gennaa 
Sunday  School  and  Tract  publications, 
Sunday  School  Advocate,  Sunday  School 
Journal,  Missionaiy  Advoeate,  Good 
News;  together  with  the  Messenger, 
in  the  Swedish  language  (Chioagt>)> 
Golden  Hours  (Cincinnati),  Methodist 
Advocate  (Atlanta),  and  Heathen 
Woman's  Friehd  (Boston).  The  Chris- 
tian Woman  (Phi]ade]pliia),andnevsni 
otherperiodicals  not  under  the  direetioQ 
of  the  General  Gonfeienee,  are  edited 
andpubUahed  by  memben  of  theMeth- 
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odiil  EpiBOopal  Ghoroh.  The  Evan- 
gtUoil  Aasodation  publishes  the 
Bvangalisehe  Beischafter,  and  Eyan- 
gelieal  Messenger;  the  Methodist 
Epiaeopal  Ohoreh  of  Canada  issaes 
the  Christian  Advooate  (Hamilton); 
The  Coleined  Methodist  Episoopal 
Chanh,  South,  pablishes  the  Ohristian 
Index  (Memphis,  Tenn). 

Theie  aze  among  the  literary  insti- 
tutions of  the  Methodist  Episoopal 
Cfaunh  STuniTersities  and  colleges,  with 
5,0d0  students ;  aeademies  (inolading 
Collegiate  Institutions  and  Female 
Collages)  and  Seminaries,  69,  with 
14,100  students.  The  estimated  value 
of  uniyersity  and  coUege  property  is 
4,548,260  dollars.  The  property  in- 
Tested  in  seminaries,  female  colleges, 
sod  aeademies  under  the  snperviaion 
of  the  Church  is  over  2,000,000  dollars. 
The  grand  total  in  colleges  and  semi- 
oaries,  ezelusiTe  of  Theological  Insti* 
tations,  is  nearly  7,000,000  dollars. 
Theie  are  four  Theological  Institu- 
tions,-HU  Boston,  Madison,  N.  J., 
Fnmkfort-on-the-MaSn,  andEyanston, 
m.  That  at  Boston,  was  pro- 
jeeted  in  1839,  removed  from  Concord 
to  Boston  in  1S67,  and  has  been  since 
IB71  ••The  School  of  Theology  of 
Boston  University."  Drew  Theological 
Seminaiy,  at  Madison,  was  founded  in 
1807 ;  library,  15,000  volumes  ;  real 
estate,  including  buildings,  800,000 
dollars;  cash  endowment,  260,000 
doUsrs.  Martin  Mission  Institution, 
St  Frankforty  was  founded  in  1858. 
TheOsrrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evans- 
ton  was  founded  in  1856;  working 
librsiy,  4,000  volumes;  acoessible 
reference  library,  26,000  vc^umes. 

The  Missionary  receipts  of  the 
Methodist  Episoopal  Church  for  the 
year  ending  October  3  let,  1873, 
amounted  to  767,238*49  doUars ;  dis- 
bursements, 725,169*69;  total  appro- 
priations lor  1874,  843,149-90.  On 
the  Foreign  Mission  stations  there  are 
^  missionaries,  162  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 18,170  members  and  2,957 
on  trial;  deaconesses  IB.  For  the 
foieignpopnlations  of  the  United  States 
there  are  employed  261  missionaries, 
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who  have  84,291  members  and  5,823 
persons  on  trial  under  their  care. 
Domestic  missionaries  number  2,307. 
The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  was  organiaed  in  1869,  and 
has  in  connection  with  it  12  mission- 
aries, 83  schools,  93  Bible  women  and 
teachers,  146  orphans,  18  of  the  medical 
class.  The  receipts  last  year  were 
62,834  dollars ;  the  Auxiliary  Branches 
are  1,601 ;  members,  60,562.  The 
missions  of  the  Church  are  carried  on 
in  South  America,  China,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway, 
Sweden,  India,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Mexico. 
There  are  also  missions  sustained  by 
it  among  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Ger. 
man,  Chinese,  and  Indian  populations 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
extensive  missions  to  the  English- 
speaking  Americans. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  there  are  nine  bishops, — Paine, 
Pierce,  Early,  Kavanagh,  Wightman, 
Marvin4>oggett,  M'Tyeire,and  Keener. 
This  Church  has  lost  four  bishops  by 
death,  namely.  Bishops  Soule,  Andrew , 
Capers,  and  Early.  It  has  thirty-five 
Conferences,  and  a  China  MlBsion ; 
8,013  itinerant  and  6,134  local  preach- 
ers; 637,526  white  members,  8,557 
coloured,  and  4,710  Indian  members. 
The  total  number  of  ministers  and 
members  was  in  1872, 654,159,  making 
an  increase  of  32,976.  Among  its 
publications  it  produces  the  Christian 
Advocate  (Nashville),  Sunday  School 
Visitor  (Nashville),  Southern  New 
Monthly  Magazine  (Nashville),  Texas 
Christian  Advocate  (Galveston),  Wes- 
tern  Methodist  (Nashville),  Christian 
Advocate  (Baleigb,  N.  C),  St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate,  Southern  Christian 
Advocate  (Macon),  Bichmond  Christian 
Advoeate,Baltimore  Episoopal  Method- 
ist, Southern  Beview  (Baltimore), 
Evangelical  Apologist,  in  German  (New 
Orleans).  The  next  session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South ;  (which  meets 
quadrennially,)  will  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  May,  1 874 .  The  Coloured 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
was     organized    by    order    of     the , 
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Oeneral  Ckmlerenoe  of  the  Methodist 
Episoopal  Cburoh,  South,  Deoemher 
16th,  1870.  This  new  ChutohooiudBts 
of  the  oolonred  pxeaehexs  and  memben 
hexetofon  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Episeopal  Church,  South.  It  has  four 
bishops,  namely,  Wiley,  Halsey.Beebe, 
and  Lane ;  fourteen  Conferenoes ;  685 
traTelling  preaohers ;  683  loeal  preaoh« 
ers,  and  67,868  members.  The  organi- 
zation is  entirely  independent  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
though  in  sympathy  with  it,  and 
fostered  by  it.  In  this  Church  there 
are  no  white  members. 

Children's  Day  takes  place  on  the 
second  Sunday  of  June.  The  next  Gene- 
ral Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  will 
beheldat  Si  Louis,  May  1st,  1876.  The 
108th  anniTcrsary  of  the  organisation 
of  the  St.  John  Street  church,  the  first 
Methodist  church  in  America,  will  be 
obsenred  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
October,  1874.  That  occasion  will  also 
be  the  108th  anniversaiy  of  the  first 
Methodist  ohuroh-dedioation. 

There  are  14  bishops  in  the  Method- 
ist Episeopal  Church,  9  in  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  South,  4  in  the 
Coloured  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
7  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  6  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and  2  in  the 
Eyangelioal  Association,  (or  Albrecht 
Methodist  Body,)  making  in  all  42 
Methodist  bishops  in  American 
Methodism.  The  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  has  53 ;  the  Boman  Catholics 
have  7  archbishops  and  126  bishops. 
There  are  also  two  other  Episcopal 
Churches:  Moravian  and  United 
Brethren  in  Christ  (called  also  German 
Methodists).  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Canada,  which  dates  its 
separate  existence  from  1828,  has  one 
bishop,  residing  at  Ontario. 

The  Church  property  of  the  different 
denominations,  as  compiled  from  the 
official  tables  of  the  last  census,  is  as 
follows  in  dollars:— Shakers,  86,900 ; 
Spiritualists,  100,1B0 ;  Second  Advent, 
806,240;  Mormon,  656,750;  Moravian, 
709,100;  New  JeruBalem  (Sweden- 
borgian)i  869,700;  United  Brethren  in 
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Christ,  1,819,810;  Evangelifisl  Ano- 
elation,  2,801,650;  Minor  Baptist 
Ohurohes,8,878,977;  Fri«nds,3,989,560; 
Jewish,  6,155,284 ;  Minor  Presbyttrisii, 
5,486,524;  Universalists,  5,692,885; 
Reformed  Church  in  the  United  SUtn 
(Ute  German  Beformed),  5,775,815; 
Unitarian,  6,282,675;  Christbn, 
6,425,137;  Beformed  Chnroh  in 
Ameriea  (late  Dutoh  BeloRDsd), 
10,869,255;  Lutheran,  14.911,747; 
Congregational,  25,069,698 ;  Bplseoptl 
(Protestant),  86,514,549;  Bsptiii. 
89,229,221;  Presbyterian,  47,628,783; 
Boman  CathoUc,  60,985,566;  Method- 
ist,  69,854,121. 

Of  the  entire  population  in  1870, 
namely,  88,558,873,  83,592,245  weie 
whites;  4,886,887  coloured;  68.254 
Chinese;  55  Japanese;  25,781  dvilisid 
Indians.  In  addition  to  these  Indisai 
there  are  857,981  sustaining  tribil 
rektions.  Of  these  last  thers  wsn 
enumerated  26,588  men,  80,464  womsn, 
19,740  male  chUdren,  and  19.679 
lemale.children.  There  were  82,99U^ 
natives,  5,567,229  foreign  bom; 
10,892,015  who  had  oneorbotbparenti 
foreign;  10,521,288  with  ioreigB 
tethers;  10,105,627  with  foreign 
mothers ;  9,784,845  had  both  parenti 
foreign.  Of  the  population,  8,787  wen 
bom  in  Hungaiyi  V64  in  Spain; 
4,542  in  Portugal;  4,644  in  Bossis; 
5,802  in  Luxemburg ;  11,750  in  West 
Indies;  12,558  in  Belgium;  14,436 in 
Poland;  17,157  in  Italy;  80,107  in 
Denmark;  80,508  in  Austria;  40^ 
in  Bohemia;  42,485  in  Mexico ;  46,8u8 
in  Holland;  68,042  in  China;  75,153 
in  Switserland;  97,882  in  Sweden; 
114,246  in  Norway;  116,402 in  Frsnet; 
498,464  in  British  America ;  1,690,583 
in  Germany;  2,626,241  in  Great 
Britain  and  Irehwd.  W.  H.  J. 

The  Pbisoh  Mrnianm*  Bill.— An 
old  friend,  or  rather  an  old  eassBy 
under  an  old  name  with  a  new  tag  to 
it,  has  already  made  its  appeaanee  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Prison  MinisteiB*  Bia  Its 
object,  as  probably  most  of  our  readen 
are  aware,  is  to  provide  for  the  i^ppoint- 
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mMit  oi  BomAn  Catholie  ohaplainB  in 
prifODf  in  Eogbnd  and  Walee.  It 
WM  introdnoad  into  the  House  by  Mr. 
MeUon,  and  the  aeeond  reading  ig  fixed 
for  June  24th.  Though  this  latter 
date  may  appear  to  some  persona  some- 
what remote,  no  time,  in  oor  opinion, 
ihoQJd  be  lost  in  making  preparations 
todelsat  the  Bill,  and  that,  too,  Vj  snoh 
a  majority  as  may  praetieally  oonsign 
it  to  the  limbo  of  hopeless  legislation. 
Allmagistiates  and  ratepayers  thxongh- 
ont  Great  Britain  should  haTO  their 
attention  speeiAUy  called  to  this 
measure,  and  that  not  only  in  reference 
to  the  immediate  effect  of  itspxoposed 
enaotments,  but  in  reference  to  the 
prindple  iuTolved  in  it,  and  its  direct 
tenden^,  if  erer  it  should  become 
law.  We  would  add,  also,  that  it  is  in 
oor  opmion  the  doty  of  all  Protestants 
it  once  to  petiti<m  Parliament  against 
it,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of 
members  who  will  gire  it  their  opposi- 
tkm. 

It  will  be  remembered  thai  by  the 
Actof  1863,  called  the  Prison  Ministers' 
Act,  powers  were  giyen  to  the  resident 
magistrates  to  appoint  chaplains, 
whenerer  the  number  of  prisoners  of 
say  partioular  denomination  in  jail 
seemed  to  them  to  require  such  an 
appointment;  bnt  the  ptesent  Bill,the 
full  title  of  which  is,  <'The  Prison 
Xiaisters'  Act  Amendment  Bill,'*  pro- 
poses,  instead  of  leaving  this  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  risiting  justices, 
who  are  manifestly  best  acquainted 
with  the  necessities  of  each  prison,  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon 
the  complaint  of  any  two  justices,  to 
appoint  a  Boman  Oatholic  chaplain 
wherever  ten  Boman  Catholic  prisoners 
are  under  detention.  Amoremonatrous 
proposition  it.is  ahnost  impossible  to 
eoneeive.  We  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  faet  that  there  is  a  strong 
Uitiamontane  party  in  the  House,  as 
de?er  in  its  tactics  as  it  is  daring  in 
its  projects  and  unscrupulous  in  its 
ambition.  It  must,  therefore,  be  met 
with  unflinohing  opposition  when  it 
proposes  a  measure  such  as  that  we 
are  discussing.    Specious  arguments 


which,  skilfully  manipulated,  are  apt 
to  seduce  the  unwary,  will  be  plenti- 
fully brought  forward,  and  chief  among 
them  what  may  becalled  the  "equality" 
one.  It  will  be  alleged,  as  it  has 
been  alleged  before,  as  a  strong  plea 
and  an  unanswerable  argument,  that, 
as  Boman  Oatholies  pay  rates,  they 
ought  to  be  on  a  perfect  equali^  with 
other  ratepayers,  and  that  if  chaplains 
are  appointed  to  Protestant  prisoners, 
Boman  Catholics  are  entitled  aa  rate- 
payers to  similar  privileges.  This 
sounds  plausible  enough  as  an  a4 
eaptandum  statement;  but  if  this 
"equality"  and  "justice  to  ratepi^ers" 
line  of  reasoning  is  to  prevail,  then 
let  it  be  applied  in  another  direction, 
and  let  us  hear  what  our  Boman 
Caiholio  fellow-subjeets  will  have  to 
say. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Boman  Catholic 
prisoners  cost  much  more  than  Boman 
Catholic  ratepayers  contribute  towards 
their  maintenance  and  support.  A 
few  figures  extracted  from  Parliamen- 
tary Betums  will  show  this,  A  return 
presented  to  Parliament  last  year 
showed  a  dassiflcation  of  prisoners  in 
England  and  Wales  as  follows :  96,027 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
88,581  Boman  Catholics,  and  11,468  of 
other  denominations.  So  that,  without 
taking  into  consideration  those  Boman 
Catholic  prisoners,  amounting  to  10 
per  cent,  in  some  jails,  who  enter 
themselves  as  Protestants,  so  as  to 
escape  the  visits  of  their  priestp,  whilst 
Bomanists  are  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  population,  the  proportion  of 
Bomish  prisoners  is  one-fourth.  The 
cost  of  prisoners  for  1871-2  was 
£628,798,  of  which  sum  the  Protestant 
ratepayers  contributed,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  £591,659,  and  the 
Boman  Catholics  £81,139;  but  the 
Protestant  prisoners  cost  only 
£467,099,  whereas  the  Boman  Catho- 
lie  prisoners  cost  £155,699 — being 
£124,560  more  than  was  contributed 
by  Boman  Catholic  ratepayers,  which 
amount  Protestant  ratepayers  are 
therefore  obliged  to  pay.  In  the  ewe 
of  juvenile  criminals  the  disproportion 
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IB  equally  great, nolessthanone-fouth 
of  the  entire  number  under  detention 
in  England  and  Wales  being  Boman 
CatholioB,  and  toworda  their  mainte- 
nauoe  Protestant  ratepayers  paid  in  one 
year  £34,066  more  than  they  would 
have  been  called  to  pay  if  Bomanifltspaid 
for  their  own  ohildren.  Thus  Protest- 
ants pay  annually,  taking  the  above 
years  as  a  sample,  the  sum  of  £168,626, 
as  an  additional  burden  for  the  support 
of  Burnish  criminals.  Here,  then,  is 
another  side  to  the  <<equality"  argu- 
ment. Are  the  Protestant  ratepayers 
ready  to  bear  an  additional  eharge 
for    additional    chaplains,    and    for 


BIOO&APHIOAL  SKETCHES. 

furnishing  maaa-rooms  and  a&  the 
expemdTe  paraphernalia  of  Bomish 
worship?  As  to  the  Talne  of  the 
''equality"  plea  In  a  reiigioiii 
point  of  view,  we  hold  it  ae  next  to 
nothing.  There  is  no  practical  gtier- 
anee  for  the  Bomanists  to  complain  of. 
The  Bill  is  wholly  unneoesBaiy.  Boman 
Catholic  prisoners  can  now  receive  the 
ministrations  of  their  priests  whenever 
in  reason  they  wish  for  them ;  and 
Boman  Catholic  chaplains,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  appointed  to  prisons  when 
the  justices  consider  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  so  appointing  them.— 
Morning  Advertiser, 
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Mb.  William  Svith  was  bom  in 
Water  Lane,  Leeds,  July  6th,  1810. 
In  early  life  he  was  taken  by  his 
parents  to  the  house  of  Gk>d,  and 
with  them  attended  the  ministry  of 
the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton. 
Subsequently  he  was  attracted  by  the 
powerful  and  awakening  ministry  of 
the  kte  Bev.  Peter  M'Owan,  at  that 
time  stationed  in  Leeds,  and  became  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  Wesleyan 
chapel,  Albion  Street.  He  was  con- 
vinced of  sin  under  a  sermon  preached 
in  Brunswick  Chapel  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Dawson,  whose  text  was 
Psakn  cxix.  9.  Mr.  Smith  went  home 
conscience-stricken  and  heart-broken. 
He  sought  retirement;  and  read  with 
devout  attention  the  Word  of  Qod,  and 
eontinued  in  pr^er,  until  light  dawned 
upon  his  mind.  He  discovered  the 
way  of  faith  in  Christ;  trusting 
in  the  all-sufficient  Sacrifice,  he  felt 
the  burden  of  sin  taken  away,  and 
rejoiced  in  a  eonsoiouanees  of  accept- 
ance with  God. 

The  change  which  he  experienced 
was  soon  evidenced  by  his  conver- 
sation and  conduct :  he  walked  in 
"  newness  of  life,**  and  began  to  speak 
^id  work  for  Christ  He  became  a 
^r  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
meeting  in  the  class  led  by 


the  late  Mr.  Spink.  The  f eUowahip  of 
saints  was  regarded  by  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  privileges  in  eonneetion 
with  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  career  of  usefnlnesa  on  which 
he  now  entered  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He  joined 
the  Sabbath-school  as  a  teacher;  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  was  a 
superintendent  in  the  schools  con- 
nected with  Wesley  ChapeL  His 
efforts  here  were  persevering  and  suc- 
cessful. He  also  sustained  the  offioet 
of  leader,  trustees'  steward.  Society 
and  Circuit-steward,  and  waa  for  many 
years  one  of  the  general  Missionaiy 
secretaries  for  the  Leeds  District. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Smithes  health 
began  to  fail,  and  fears  were  enter- 
tained that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh. 
His  last  affliction  was  not  severe:  it 
appeared  to  be  the  decay  of  nature,  a 
gradual  taking  down  of  the  "  saxiUy 
house."  In  this  time  of  need  he 
found  the  Divine  promises  to  be  bi« 
support  and  comfort.  Often  did  he 
excUim,  "He  will  never  leave  me; 

never  forsake  me Precions  pio- 

mises !  "  Then,  to  express  his  confi* 
dence  in  Ood,  he  wonld  repeat  the 
hymns, "  The  God  of  Abraham  pvaise," 
etc.,  and  '*  Bock  of  Agea^  deft  for  me/' 
etc.    A  short  time  before  his  death, 
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tt  iiiB  nqnesi,  the  SMiament  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper  was  adminifltered  to 
him  snd  ttie  members  of  his  family. 
It  was  a  memorable   season.    The 
presence  of  Jesos  was  felt,  and  a  holy, 
hesTenly  inflaenee  rested  both  upon 
the  dying  one  and  all  in  the  room. 
Mr.  Smith  afterwards  requested  those 
pnsent  to  sing   "  Vital  spark."    He 
himself  joined  in  the  singing,  espe- 
cially in  the  latter  part,  in  which  he 
W^ued  to  use  all  his  remaining 
streogth.    At  the  time  of  his  depar- 
tore  he  was  fonad  ready,— ealm,  tran- 
quil, happy.    Nearly  all  his  wakeful 
moments  were  spent  in  prayer  and 
pnise.  As  if  to  giTe  a  clear  and  satis- 
factory  testimony  of  his  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  the  Sayiour,  he  said,  **  Jesus 
died  for  me :  Jesus  rose  again  fbr  me  : 
Jesus  is  at  the  right  hand  of   the 
Father,  pleading  for   me."     During 
the  evening  before  his  decease  he 
rqMated   the   Terse,   "Other   refuge 
bare  I  none,"  eto.    Peroeiying  himself 
to  be  sinking  rapidly,  he  requested  his 
fami^  to  come  near  him,  when  he 
meekly  said,  "  It  will  soon  be  oyer." 
Then,  diieeting  his  eyes  and  thoughts 
heavenward,  he  sweetly  uttered  the 
words,  **  Come,  Lord  Jesus  ;    come, 
I<>rd  Jesus,— eome  quickly ! "  and  soon 
afterwards  his  liappy  spirit  passed  away 
to  be  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Smith  died  on  Monday,  January 
18th,  1873,  in  the  sixty,  second  year  of 
his  age,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Meihodist  Society  about 
forty.five  years.        Bobsbt  Cooks. 

Tbk  words  of  the  inspired  writer, 
"Hark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright :  for  the  end  of  that  man 
is  peace,*'  (Psalm  zxxvii.  37,)  very  aptly 
describe  the  eharaoter  and  end  of  the 
subject  of  this  short  memoir.  Mi. 
Thouas  Gobub  was  bom  at  Kempsey, 
-^  beautiful  village  about  four  miles 
from  Worcester,— on  the  tenth  of 
September,  1806.*    It  is  not  known 


that  any  thing  of  unusual  interest  or 
importance  marked  the  period  of  his 
boyhood;  but  in  January,  1820,  he 
left  his  native  village  to  take  up  his 
residence  with  an  uncle,  who  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  grocer  in  the 
town  of  Droitwich,  a  place  noted  fbr  its 
salt-works  and  its  saline  baths. 

The  uncle  of  our  late  friend  was  a 
Wesleyan-Methodist,  and  this  circum- 
stance led  to  his  nephew*s  attendance 
at  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  also  at 
the  Sunday-school  established  there. 
From  the  instructions  hence  received 
his  mind  was  enlightened ;  and  under 
a  sermon  preached  by  the  Ute  Kev. 
Thomas  Martin,  from  Heb.  z.  27,  he 
was  brought  to  decision  for  God,  and 
constrained  to  seek  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  That  very  night  he  sought 
and  found  mercy.  This  took  place  in 
the  year  1822,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  dose  of  his  life,  a  period  of  full 
fifty  years,  he  was  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  in  June,  1834,  the  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gorle,  and  for 
the  space  of  thirty-eight  years  he  suc- 
cessfully carried  it  on,  reaping  the 
well-earned  fruits  of  untiring  industry 
and  strict  integrity  in  a  handsome 
competence.  Soon  after  his  succeeding 
to  the  business,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  his  beloved  companion 
who  now  as  his  widow  survives  him, 
waiting  in  hope  of  the  re-union  which 
shall  take  place  in  heaven.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1846,  he  and  his  family  removed 
to  Lond<m,  but  oireumstances,  one  of 
which  was  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
God,  caused  him  to  return  to  Droit- 
wioh  in  August  of  the  following  year, 
and  here  he  resided  till  his  death. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Gorle  at 
the  beginning  of  most  years  to  Record 
his  religious  state  and  feelings.  Thus 
in  January,  1845,  he  remarks :— "  In 
reviewing  the  past  year,  I  feel  I  have 


*  This  sketch  is  taken  almost  entirely  from  a  paper  drawn  op  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Henry  Gorle,  of  Castleford. 
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hiuoh  to  be  ihftnldU  lor ;  my  temporal 
Wants  have  been  abimdantij  sapplied, 
and  my  spiritaal  adTantagee  haTe  bMH 
Tety  great;  *  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my 
soul!'  I  feel  I  am  laid  nnder  in- 
ereasing  obligations  to  love  and  serve 
God.  At  the  eommeneement  of  this 
year  I  have  solemnly  covenanted  to 
be  the  Lord's.  O  thai  I  may  be  fonnd 
diligently  improving  my  privileges, 
so  that  I  may  'add  to  my  faith 
virtne,'  and  bring  forth  mnoh  froit  to 
the  i^oiy  of  my  Heavenly  Father, 
adorning  'the  doctrine  of  God  my 
Bavionr  in  all  things !  * "    He  adds, 

**  Lord,  in  the  strength  of  grace. 
With  a  glad  heart  and  free. 
Myself,  my  residne  of  days, 
I  consecrate  to  Thee." 

The  years  rolled  on  rapidly  till  the 
year  1860,  when  he  was  bnsily  engaged 
in  connection  with  the  bnilding  of  the 
present  neat  and  commodious  chapel 
in  Droitwioh,  which  forms  a  pleasing 
and  striking  contrast  to  the  dilapidated 
building  which  it  superseded.  From 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  this  place  of 
worship,  he  was  most  aniious  to  get 
the  debt  upon  it  removed;  and  not 
only  acted  as  the  steward  of  the  trustees, 
but  gave  largely  from  his  own  re- 
sources to  effect  this  object.  Ulti- 
mately he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  trust-estate  placed  in  very  easy  cir- 
cumstances, the  remahiing  portion  of 
a  loan  of  £100  from  the  Chapel  Loan 
Committee  being  the  only  responsi- 
biUtyleft. 

In  1868  he  records,  <*  Health  of  body, 
success  in  business,  and,  above  aU. 
spiritual  blessings, — ^privUeges  innu-  . 
merable,— personal  and  family  mer- 
cies: 
*  0  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  God  I ' " 

For  a  long  period  Mr.  Gorle  enjoyed 
robust  and  almost  uninterrupted 
hoaltb,  but  the  loss  by  death  of  Mr. 
William  Mainwaring,  eon  of  the  late 
Bev.  Bobert  Mainwaring,  who  had 
been  with  him  both  as  an  apprentice 
and  assistant  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  whose  protracted  affliction  involved 
he  principal  and  others  concerned  in 


the  business  in  doser  aiteotion  to  its 
daimSi  seemed  to  give  a  shock  to  the 
constitution  of  him  who  had  hitherto 
bam  a  strong  man.  He  intimated  hii 
conviction  thai  ha  should  soon  follow 
his  friend  to  the  grave,  a  pnsentiiBeni 
too  soon  realised,  at  least  to  oor  view. 
Lil872  he  writes,  "Kow  I  am  laid 
aside  by  affliction,  I  wish  to  record  the 
goodness  of  my  Heavenly  Father.  I 
know  not  how  to  begin  to  speak  of  His 
goodness ;  I  feel  thai,  myself  nottusg, 
'mytreasure  is  in  the  bleeding  Lamb.'" 
To  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cironik, 
who  visited  him,  he  spoke  of  his  en- 
joyment of  peaee,  and  caressed  his 
trust  in  his  Saviour.  How  preeioiu 
he  found  the  Word  of  God  appeals  from 
his  references,  espeoially  to  the  Peahas 
and  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  the 
hymns  of  our  collection  in  whidi  he 
most  delighted  were  those  beginnfagt 

"  What  am  I,  0  Thou  glorious  God  !*' 

etc. 
"Now   I    have    found    the  gioaod 

wherein,'*  etc. ; 

'*  For  ever  here  my  rest  shall  be,"  elc 
The  dosing  week  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  excruciating  pain,— yet  cTeiy 
now  and  then  he  would  exdaim, 
**  Praise  the  Lord  I  *'  The  last  woids 
he  was  heard  to  say  were, "  Jesos  is 
with  mel"  He  feU  asleep  in  the 
Lord  on  the  evening  of  the  16kh  of 
January,  1873,  in  the  sizty-serenlh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  estimation  in  wiiich  Mr.  Gorie 
was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  his  neighbours  and  friends 
placed  the  greatest  eonfidence  in  him, 
and  sought  his  advice  on  all  kinds  of 
occasions.  For  some  years  he  was 
senior  Circuit-steward  of  the  Wor- 
cester Circuit;  for  a  veiy  protraeled 
period  superintendent  of  the  SondaT- 
school  at  Droitwioh ;  and  for  neadj 
forty  years  a  leader  in  the  Sodety 
there.  He  was  always  in  his  pUee  on 
the  Sabbath  in  the  sanctuaiy,  and,  so 
long  as  strength  permitted,  punetoaQj 
discharged  his  offidal  duties.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Town  Coonci], 
and  would  have  been  chosen  mtyfx 
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tral  for  hifl  dedining  the  honour.  The 
pneent  mayor  and  corporation  joined 
in  the  proeesaion  at  his  foneral. 

Sinoe    Mr.   Gorle's    remoral,   hia 

famfly  hare  receired  letters,   from 

wiouB  aonroes,  expresaiye  of  the  aen- 

timenti  of  the  respectiTe  writers  with 

n^rd  to  him,  and  their  sense  of  the 

loM  sustained  1^  his  departure.     The 

Iter.  H.  Kirkland,  Chairman  of  the 

Ifile  of  Man  District,  writes,  "  With 

Twy  Binoere  and  hig^  regard  I  have 

been  aeeustomed  to  think  of  him  ever 

linee  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hecoming 

seqoainted  with  him.    His  great  and 

nnifonn  kindness,  and  the  oonsistenoy 

of  his  Christian  life,  together  with  his 

26*1  and  liberality  in  promoting  the 

vorkof  Ood,  I  viewed  with  gratitude  and 

admiration.**    The  Rev.  0.  H.  Gough 

nys,  '*0f  aU  the  men  whom  I  have 

known,  none  ever  commanded  more 

fully  my  admiration,  for  integrity  and 

sterling  uprightness,  than   did    Mr. 

Gorle.    Of  him  it  might  be  said,  as  of 

few  men,  •  Behold  the  upright !  * "  The 

Bey.  John    Hall   writes,  "  Mr.  Gorle 

i^  been  a  servant  of  God  and  His 

Choroh  throughout  his  somewhat  pro- 

trsetedlife.  He  has  not  Uved  in  vain. 


I  know  he  had  the  esteem  of  the 
leading  men  in  your  Circuit.  He  with 
a  few  others  struggled  valiantly  and 
suooessfnlly  with  formidable  diffi- 
culties, and  now,  at  no  distant  time, 
the  chapels  in  Worcester  and  Droitwich 
will  remain  monuments  of  pious  toil 
and  great  liberality." 

On  Sunday  evenings  February  9th, 
1878,  the  Droitwich  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess,  the]  occasion  being 
the  funeral  sermon,— preached  by  the 
Bev.  F.  J.  Bharr,  of  Harrogate,  who 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  deceased, 
and  who  had  taken,  together  with  himi 
a  very  practical  interest  in  the  building 
of  the  chapel.  Many  were  visibly 
affected  at  the  time,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  lasting  impressions  were  made, 
so  that  some  may  prove  to  have  been 
then  «*  baptized  for  the  dead."  We 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  departed,  but 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  our  loss  is 
his  gain.  He  was  one  of  the  pillars 
of  our  Society  in  the  town  in  which  he 
lived,  and  although  in  the  order  of 
God's  Providence  he  is  taken  from  us, 
we  trust  for  help  in  the  living  God. 
Jjntss  B.  Thomas. 


EECENT  DEATHS. 


JmriBT  9tli,  1874.— At  Newbury,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  Mr. 
Job  Huison.  He  was  bom  at  Brington, 
near  Northampton.  His  parents  were 
members  of  the  Established  Ohurch, 
bat  though  persons  of  strict  integrity 
and  high  moral  principle,  they  were 
B^rangon  to  vital  godliness.  The 
^aouly  removing  to  London,  he  resided 
^h  his  parents  until  he  was  about 
""wieen  years  old,  when  he  was  seized 
1>7  ft  press-gang,  and  pUu^  on  board  a 
Man«of.War.  He  was  in  several  naval 
engagements,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
wreiely  wounded.  After  leaving  the 
na^y.  he  settted  in  Newbury,  where, 
^ying  been  induced  to  attend  the 


Methodist  chapel,  he  was  convinced  of 
sin,  and  made  deeply  conscious  of  his 
need  of  a  Saviour.  For  some  time  his 
distress  of  ^nind  was  very  great,— he 
groaned  under  his  burden ;  but  after 
earnest  prayer  for  mercy,  he  was 
enabled  to  believe  in  Jesus :  conscious- 
pardon  followed,  his  soul  became  calm, 
— all  sense  of  guilt  and  condemnation 
was  taken  away. 

After  Mr.  Hanson's  conversion,  he 
and  his  excellent  wife  at  once  joined 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and  he 
soon  begun  to  preach  salvation  to  others. 
For  sixty  years  he  was  a  local  preacher. 
In  order  that  he  might  the  better 
understand  God's  Word,  of  which  he  was  | 
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an  ardent  student,  he  began  to  loam  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  in  whidh 
he  attained  considerable  profidenqr. 
It  was  his  onstom  to  rise  regolarly  at 
ibnr  o^dodk,  sommer  and  winter,  that 
he  might  haye  time  to  stndy  the  Bible. 
He  was  a  diligent  worker  in  the  Lord's 
▼ineyard ;  when  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength  his  preaohing  was  dear  and 
instmetiye ;  and  he  sometimes  walked 
in  stormy  weather  between  twenty  and 
thirty  miles,  preaching  three  times, 
on  the  Lord's  day. 

His  last  illness,  which  was  of  a  pain- 
ful nature,  was  borne  with  Christian 
resignation  and  fortitude.  No  tone 
of  mnrmnr  escaped  his  lips;  but 
he  had  deep,  calm,  settled  peace,  which 
was  never  broken  by  doubt  or  fear. 
**  I  want  to  go  home,"  were  his  last 
words.  J.  I. 

February  14th.— At  Watchet,  Miss 
Sarah  Oooding,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Sodety  for  more  than  forty-five  years. 
Her  labours  in  tuition  during  the 
week  did  not  prevent  her  attending 
the  Sabbath-school,  in  which  she  was 
a  devoted  teacher  for  fifty  years.  As 
a  friend  she  was  sincere  and  constant, 
speaking  ill  of  none,  and  full  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  aU.  She  greatly  loved 
the  house  of  God,  and  deligihted  in 
public  worship.  The  week-day,  social, 
and  private  means  of  grace  were 
much  valued  by  her.  At  her  class 
die  was  a  regular  attendant,  and  her 
religious  experience  was  marked  by 
humility,  sincerity,  and  love  to  God. 
Her  reUgion  was  decided:  she  was 
always  found  on  the  Lord's  dde,  evi- 
dendng  an  unshaken  purpose  to  live 
only  to  glorify  her  Saviour,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  live  as  in  His 
si^t.  Death  came  to  her  suddenly. 
On  the  evening  of  her  decease  a  wdl- 
known  and  long-tried  Christian  friend 


sat  with  her  an  hour,  conversing  on  the 
things  of  God,  ndther  of  them  thinking 
death  to  be  so  near.  She  retired  to 
rest,  and  shortly  after  the  messenger 
of  her  Lord  came,  and  "  she  was  not ; 
for  God  took  her." 

J.M. 

February  S5th.— Mrs .  Baldwin,  of 
Stourport,  daughter  of  the  late  Bev. 
Jacob  Stanley.  She  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  In  eariy 
life,  and  after  a  useful  and  consistent 
course  of  fifty  years,  died  in  great 
peace,  aged  seventy-one.  It  often 
pleases  our  Heavenly  Father  by  a 
dispensation  of  suffering  to  disdpline 
His  children,  and  thus  make  them 

"  Meet,  through  oonaeorated  pdn, 
To  see  the  Face  Divine," 

This  was  the  experience  of  our  late 
friend,  especially  during  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life.  Her  illness  was  long 
and  severe ;  but  she  was  thereVj  ^^ 
doser  to  the  Saviour:  from  a  timid 
trustlessness  whidi  had  deprived  her 
of  religious  enjoyment,  she  was  led  to 
a  simple,  duldlike  resting  on  JemSf 
which  gave  her  "jpy  and  peace  in 
believing."  One  morning,  not  long 
before  her  departure,  she  sent  for  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bobinson,  to  her  bed- 
dde,  saying,  '*  I  want  you  to  hdp  me 
to  praise  God,— I  am  so  joyoudy 
happy."  Her  feelings  were  ever  aptly 
expressed  by  passages  of  Soripture,and 
by  verses  of  Wesley's  Hymns,  which 
were  frequently  on  her  lips.  The  Cross 
of  Christ  was  the  centre  of  her  hopes, 
her  constant  language  being— 

"In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring. 
Simply  to  Tby  cross  I  ding.*' 
In  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Baldwin  onr 
cause  has  met  with  a  heavy  loss,  for 
she  was  a  true  lover  of  Methodism,  and 
a  liberal  supporter  of  all  its  Funds. 

J.  h» 
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MEMOIE  OF  MR,  WILLIAM  SUTOLIFFE : 
BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  V.  B.  SHBEWSBURY.* 

DiviMB  Providence  seems  sometimes  to  give  a  presage  of  future 
goodness  in  very  infancy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "proper  child*'  of 
Ooshen.  The  placid  and  ample  brow,  and  the  comely  and 
benignant  face  of  Willum  Sutoliffe,  with  which  so  many  Lan- 
cashire Methodists  delighted  to  be  familiar,  were  as  manifest  in 
his  early  as  in  his  old  age.  This  "  good  man  **  was  born  at  Great 
Horse  Glough,  in  the  vale  of  Todmorden,  on  the  confines  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1797. 

The  power  and  peace  of  the  Gospel  were  brought  by  the  "  Early 
Methodist  Preatshers  "  to  the  house  of  Mr.'Sutclifife's  grandfather, 
who  "  died  in  faith,"  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  young  children  to  mourn  his  premature  decease. 
This  sad  event  occurred  aitBodWell  End,  August  16th,  1766. 
One  of  the  fatherless  ones  was  named  John  SutoUffe.  From  him 
the  subject  of  our  Memoir  was  descended.  There  is  a  scrap  of  Mr. 
John  Sutcliffe*s  autobiography  extant,  from  which  we  can  trace 
the  result  of  the  visits  of  the  Methodist  preachers  to  the  Bodwell 
End  homestead.  According  to  this  memorandum  we  learn  that 
those  servants  of  God  were  wont  to  take  the  little  orphan,  John, 
upon  their  knees,  and,  with  that  inteiusity  of  purpose  which  was 
their  characteristic,  set  before  him  heaven  wd  hell,— in  such  wise 
as  to  lead  him  to  offer  to  God  fervent  and  accepted  prayer.  Ministers 
lose  splendid  opportunities  when  they  neglect  loving  and  godly 
converse  with  individual  children. 

Though  the  seed  sown  was,  for  a  season,  undeveloped,  it 
appeared  ''  after  many  days."  During  the  intervening  period  the 
boy  was  "led  away,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "to  do  evil  with 
'  the  giddy  multitude,* "  despite  an  uneasy  conscience.  Procrasti- 
nation ensued,  and  he  resolved  that  when  "married,  and  settled  in 
life,  he  would  serve  the  Lord."  As  is  not  unusual,  the  wild  flood 
of  earthly  care  swept  him  from  his  purpose,  so  that  when  trade 
was  not  prosperous  he  lacked  "  the  spirit  of  grace."  He  remarks, 
with  true  discrimination,  "  I  said  my  prayers,  but  did  not  pray." 

•  The  writer  is  mdebted  to  the  Bey.  James  D.  Tetloy  for  some  of  the 
partioiilarfl  supplied  in  this  sketch. 
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The  fear  of  debt  was  an  oppressive  burden  to  him.  ''I 
wished,"  he  wrote,  *<  to  pay  to  all  men,  and  every  man,  what  I 
owed.*'  Wonld  that  this  high  sense  of  commercial  honour  were  as 
strong  in  all  who  profess  to  know  the  Lord  as  it  was  in  one  who 
was  as  yet  only  a  seeker  of  salvation  ! 

At  the  age  of  thirty-three,  this  honest  man's  sonl  was  seized  with 
deeper  religions  convictions ;  but  they  were  almost  stifled,  unfortu- 
nately, by  the  gross  inconsistency  of  two  leading  Methodists.  His 
sterling  common  sense  rescued  him,  however,  from  abandoning  a 
profession  of  godliness  because  of  their  misconduct.  He  was  too  shrewd 
and  upright  to  brand  Methodism  with  infamy  because  of  the  mal- 
versation of  a  few  who  were  called  by  its  name ;  as  well  and  wise, 
he  thought,  were  it  to  condemn  a  whole  fraternity  of  tradesmen, 
because  of  the  frauds  of  here  and  there  a  shopkeeper. 

Thrifty  and  earnest,  Mr.  John  Sutcliffe  relinquished  the  worsted 
trade,  and  his  office  in  the  Halifax  Piece  Hall,  and  embarked  in 
the  cotton  trade.  This  led  him,  in  the  year  1800,  to  attend  tbe 
Manchester  market.  Our  age,  with  its  ease  of  transit,  may  well 
be  startled  with  the  record  of  the  fact,  that  the  strong  and  frngal 
tradesman  walked  to  Manchester  from  Todmorden,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles,  setting  out  at  noon  each  Monday.  The  indo- 
lence which  is  too  weary  to  attend  a  week-night  service,  after  a 
few  miles*  brief  ride  in  a  cushioned  carriage,  should  blush  to  know 
that  our  stalwart  friend,  after  his  long  trudge,  was  wont  to  attend 
the  Monday  evening  preaching  at  Oldham  Street  Chapel.  Tuesday 
morning  found  him  selling  the  manufactures  of  his  hand-loom 
weavers,  and  by  Tuesday  night  the  undaunted  pedestrian  was  in 
Todmorden  again. 

It  was  through  a  Monday  evening  sermon,  at  Oldham  Street,  in 
the  year  1808,  that  Mr.  John  Sutcliffe  reached  the  great  crisis  of 
his  spiritual  life.  The  preacher  was  the  Bev.  John  8.  Pipe» 
author  of  a  precious  tractate  entitled,  <*  Dialogues  on  Sanctification." 
The  master  weaver  was  now  led  to  cry  '<the  more  eamestlj" 
for  the  mercy  of  God.  After  futile  attempts  to  settle  in  ''legality," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  he  was  induced  to  attend  a  class-meeting 
by  certain  sagacious  lovers  of  the  souls  of  men.  He  commenta 
thereon : — "  I  shall  bless  God  to  all  eternity  that  I  did  consent." 
This  is  one  of  ten  thousand  similar  testimonies  to  the  value  of 
organized  Christian  fellowship. 

Mr.  John  Sutcliffe  now  became  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Rodwell  End,  and  wa« 
henceforth  highly  respected,  both  for  his  force  of  character  and 
for  his  Biblical  knowledge  and  theological  acumen.  Having 
secured  a  modest  competency,  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  earthly 
]ife  at  Horsfall,  Todmorden,  where  he  died  in  the  Lord,  April  8rdi 
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1846,  ftt  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity-four.  The  children  whom  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Church  and  the  world  were  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  carefully  disciplined  in  godliness  by  himself  and  his 
wife,  who  was  known  <*  as  one  of  the  best  of  women." 

We  have  lingered  upon  this  history  because  the  son,  of  whom 
we  proceed  to  write,  delighted  to  own  his  indebtedness  to  his 
father's  example  and  counsels  for  his  own  success  in  life. 

Visitors  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  are  directed  to  <<  look  around  " 
if  they  would  see  Wren's  monument.  Blessed  William  Sutcliffe's 
record  is  *'  around,"  and  on  high.  There  are  men  of  distinguished 
commercial  position  who  are  ready  to  own  that  their  success  was 
largely  due  to  his  timely  aid,  in  the  starting  of  their  career. 
There  are  ministers  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  whom  this  Methodist 
'*  Greatheart "  shielded  from  want  and  care.  Of  poor  men,  many, 
now  past  the  reach  of  poverty,  have  welcomed  him  to  the  *'  ever- 
lasting habitations;"  and  there  are  widows  and  fatherless  among 
us  who  weep  over  his  grave.  Saved  heathen  too  there  are,  who 
doubtless  know,  and  shall  know,  him  as  their  unostentatious 
benefactor. 

Two  brief  records  of  the  year  1826  give  us  our  earliest  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Sutcliffe's  Christian  character.  They  evince  the 
thoroughness  which  was  the  back-bone  of  his  moral  frame.  He 
desired  an  unequivocal  repentance.  Thus  he  writes : — **  I  do  not 
feel  the  guilt  of  sin  of  such  weight  on  my  mind  as  I  would  like." 
And  again  : — **  I  pray  that  the  Lord,  the  God  of  heaven,  would  help 
me  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  pray  in  fervency  of  heart  that  He  would 

send  His  ploughshare  of  repentance, and  give  me  to  see  myself 

a  sinner, — ^that  without  true  and  unfeigned  repentance  it  is 
impossible  to  enter  heaven."  Rightly  did  he  judge  that  however 
reconcilable  God  graciously  is,  actual  reconciliation  is  attainable 
only  by  those  who  feel  the  *<  plague  "  and  wrong  of  their  sinful 
state  by  nature. 

The  eame  thoroughness  was  manifest  in  the  search  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  In  few  but  whole-hearted  words  he  says : — **  I 
wiU  seek  after  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins."  What  ho  thus 
earnestly  sought  he  found,  and  the  *'  assurance  of  faith  "  became 
thenceforth  the  normal  condition  of  his  spiritual  life. 

It  was  under  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  William  Daw- 
son, at  Todmorden,  that  home  influences  issued  in  decision 
for  Christ.  Mr.  Dawson's  sermons  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
new  convert.  Of  two  of  his  discourses,  delivered  at  Heptonstall 
in  1826,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  took  lengthened  notes.  "  What  would  you 
think,"  said  the  preacher,  in  his  evening  sermon,  on  <'  Sowing  to 
the  flesh  and  to  the  Spirit,"  '<  if  a  man  that  is  going  to  sow  some 
good  landi  has  got  the  basket  on  his  arm,  but  in  it  he  has  all 
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manner  of  weeds,  as  whins  and  thistles  ?  Yon  would  saj,  *This 
fellow  has  gone  crazy,  surely,  and  wants  taking  up.* "  Turning  to  the 
children,  he  gave  them, — as  ministers  often  might  with  advantage, 
— a  "  child's  comer  "  in  his  discourse  : — "  My  little  girls,  perhaps 
the  devil  tells  you  that  if  you  begin  to  be  religious  now,  you  will 
never  get  on,  for  you  have  to  fight  and  pray ;  and,  besides,  be 
tells  you  that  if  you  begin  when  you  have  passed  twenty  years 
more  in  the  world,  it  wiU  be  soon  enough.  If  you  go  on  till  theD, 
you  must  have  so  much  lighter  cropsy  if  you  have  any  at  all." 

The  notes  from  which  we  have  given  these  extracts  prove  how 
early  in  his  converted  life  Mr.  Sutcliffe  prized  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  Never  was  there  a  more  devout  and  prayerful  hearer 
of  the  Gospel  than  he.  Whether  the  servant  of  the  Lord  was  an 
ordained  minister  or  a  lay  helper,  he  received  the  message  and 
the  messenger  with  profound  respect  and  afifection.  Ever  ready  to 
commend  excellencies,  he  was  uniformly  reticent  as  to  infinniiies 
and  eccentricities.  And  the  class-meeting,  or,  to  use  his  own 
customary  term,  '<  the  meeting,"  was  as  much  valued  by  him  as 
by  his  sainted  father.  His  written  testimony  runs  thus:— 
**  Morning  meeting  I  found  to  be  very  good  ;  whilst  my  leader  was 
talking  to  us  all  round,  I  felt  my  resolutions  strengthened,  and 
I  saw  more  and  more  beauty  in  the  things  of  religion." 

In  the  year  1827,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
James  Smith.  Like  Abraham's  trusty  steward,  he  consulted  the 
Lord  about  this  important  matter.  As  he  was  riding  over  to  Burnley, 
to  solicit  Mr.  Smith's  consent  to  the  alliance,  he  dismounted, 
fastened  his  horse  to  a  gate,  and,  withdrawing  to  a  field  hard  by, 
solemnly  prayed  that  Ood  would  farther  or  frustrate  his  puipose 
as  seemed  good  to  Him. 

The  year  after  this  most  happy  marriage,  Mr.  Sutclifie  settled 
in  Bacup,  having  previously  lived  with  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Wood 
Mill,  near  Todmorden,  for  seven  years.  His  association  with 
Mr.  Thompson  was  the  result  of  an  incident,  trifling  in  itself,  but 
fruitful  of  blessing  in  its  issue.  Mr.  Sutcliffe's  father,  being  a 
farmer  as  well  as  in  trade,  the  son,  when  in  his  teens,  was  sent 
with  the  horse  and  cart  for  flour  to  Mr.  Thompson's  mill- 
Discovering,  as  he  was  returning  home,  that  Mr.  Thompson  had 
given  him  ten  shillings  too  much  in  change,  he  drove  back  at  osoa 
to  rectify  the  mistake.  This  circumstance  caused  him  to  be 
watched  closely  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  led  to  an  engagement 
honourable  to  both  parties. 

In  1828,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Bacnp 
branch  of  the  business,  and  was  soon  after  taken  into  partnership 
with  the  firm.  In  the  year  1852,  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Sutcliffe  taking  the  Bacup  mill,  to  which  was  added  the  mill 
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at  Bawtenstall.  Week  by  week,  with  undeviating  regularity  and 
nnswerving  ponctuality,  at  first  in  an  open  gig,  and  in  later  years 
in  a  closed  carriage,  he  might  be  seen  on  his  commercial  rounds. 
With  a  few  quiet  words,  as  he  passed  from  place  to  place,  his 
basiness  was  transacted:  he  was  trusted,  loved,  and  welcomed  by 
all  his  customers. 

Daring  all  these  journeys,  which  for  many  years  were  taken 
alone,  involving  once  a  week  a  late  return  at  night,  though  it  was 
well  known  that  he  carried  large  sums  of  money  with  him,  he  was 
never  once  molested.  This  will  create  the  less  surprise  when  it  is 
known  how  absolutely  our  beloved  friend  east  himself  upon  the 
protection  of  God.  The  venerable  William  Tranter  says,  **  When 
his  new  mill  was  completed,  he  applied  to  me,  then  Superintendent, 
to  consecrate  it  to  Ood  by  having  a  religious  service  in  it  before 

any  worldly  business  was  done Of  course  I  went  into  the  views 

and  sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  my  friend.  How  could  I,  as 
a  Methodist  preacher,  do  otherwise  ?  By  prayer,  singing,  and 
preaching,  I  consecrated  the  place  most  hishoply.  The  service, 
which  was  on  the  week-day,  having  been  previously  announced,  the 
novelty  of  the  case,  and,  as  I  believe,  higher  considerations,  brought  a 
large  company  of  people  together,  who  joined  heartily  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  text  was, '  Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit ; 
serving  the  Lord.' "  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  mill 
stopped  running,  Mr.  SutcUffe  was  found  alone  in  his  counting- 
house,  devoting  himself  and  his  substance  afresh  to  God.  The 
same  byal  and  devout  sense  of  dependence  upon  Providence  led 
him  to  retire  to  a  quiet  spot  in  the  Manchester  Corn  Exchange, 
there  to  seek  '*  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness  *'  in 
prayer  before  the  market  opened. 

It  is  not  a  whit  too  much  to  say  that  in  his  entire  business 
transactions,  he  closely  followed  the  teaching  of  the  prophet : — 
''  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? ''  Nor  did  he  forget 
tlie  words  of  the  Divine  Saviour: — "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  Two, 
out  of  many  testimonies  on  this  point,  may  be  cited.  A  shrewd 
observer  and  judge,  a  partner  in  one  of  the  lu*gest  Lancashire  firms, 
says, — <<  As  a  man  of  business,  he  was  honourable  and  upright  in  all 
his  dealings.  I  have  always  understood  from  his  competitors,  that 
it  was  most  difficult  to  break  into  his  customers,  who.  would  say, — 
'  As  long  as  Mr.  Sutcliffe  lives,  we  shall  buy  from  him,  for  we  can 
trust  him.' "  An  office  clerk  says,  "  I  feel  thankful  that  I  ever  had 
the  privilege  of  working  for  such  a  master.  Never  shaU  I  forget 
the  leesonB  that  I  received  from  him  during  the  eleven  years  I 
was  in  his  service;   not  given  in  so  many  words,  but  in  the 
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example  of  a  holy  and  consistent  life.  Daring  that  time  I  had 
opportunities  of  watching  him  narrowly  in  his  dealings  with  others, 
and  I  never,  in  any  instance^  saw  him  do  anything  of  which  it 
might  be  said,  «  That's  not  right.' " 

An  incident  which  occurred  three  years  prior  to  his  death  evinced 
his  complete  trustfulness  in  God.  A  fire  had  broken  out,  by  nighti 
in  a  mill  near  his  corn-mill.  Some  of  Mr.  Sutdiffe's  windows 
were  a-blaze,  and  some  of  his  corn-sacks  were  on  fire.  Aroused 
from  sleep  by  his  own  men,  he  bade  them  do  their  best  to  save  the 
property.  Meanwhile,  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  told  his  Father 
in  heaven  that  *'  all  his  possessions  were  in  His  hands,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  and  that  he  now  desired  to  leave  all  to  His 
control.*'  Just  at  the  moment  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  save 
the  corn-mill,  the  wind  suddenly  veered,  and  blew  the  flames 
from  it.  He  stated  to  his  beloved  pastor,  the  Bev.  James  D.  Tetlej, 
that,  after  prayer,-  a  sweet  peace  filled  his  soul,  and  enabled  him 
to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done ;  "  and  that  he  soon  after  sank  into  a 
tranquil  sleep  until  the  morning.  Would  that  men  of  busiiiesB, 
while  energetic  as  he  was,  were  also  as  calm  in  their  reliance  upon 
the  Providence  of  God  I  They  would  thereby  be  saved  from  the 
hurry  and  worry  which  are  the  two  chief  factors  of  disease,  ill- 
temper,  and  failure. 

Success  in  business  was  the  result  of  great  diligence  and  un- 
flagging perseverance.  At  first,  he  was  aided  by  the  counsels  and 
support  of  his  father.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  latter,  in  the 
year  1820,  appealing  for  a  loan,  at  interest,  to  enable  him  to 
place  as  much  capital  in  a  business  at  Sandholme,  Todmorden,  as 
his  partner,  Mr.  Eobert  Smith,  his  wife's  brother,  is  creditable 
alike  to  both,  indicating  mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  and  show- 
ing, on  the  part  of  the  son,  thrift,  thoughtfulness,  and  good 
judgment.  While  he  was  only  a  "  sleeping  partner"  in  the  Sand- 
holme  establishment,  his  greatest  commercial  success  was  achieveil 
in  the  corn-trade,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  indomitable 
resoluteness  and  energy. 

His  uncommon  powers  for  the  conduct  of  business  were  girded 
up  by  a  singular  conscientiousness.  An  illustration  of  this  crops 
out  in  some  sentences  written  in  the  year  1869.  He  had  received 
a  letter  from  his  son  on  a  Sunday,  containing  a  valuable  enolosare. 
**  I  did  not  open  it,"  he  remarks  on  the  Monday,  **  until  this  morning. 
as  I  thought  it  would  be  a  business  letter,  and  I  never  open  [sneh 
letters]  on  Sundays.  I  always  like  to  keep  free  from  business  on  the 
Sabbath-day.    This  is  what  I  have  always  done,  and  I  do  hope  you 

will  do  the  same The  best  way  I  have  ever  found  is,  as  nach 

as  possible  to  shut  the  world  out  on  that  day ;  if  we  do  not  this, 
we  cannot  expect  God's  blessing  upon  our  labours  in  the  Chnrcb, 
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01  in  the  world."  Let  who  will  sneer  at  the  Sabbath-keeping 
Pnntans ;  but  these  men  were  the  glory  of  England,  and  the 
founders  of  the  great  American  Bepnblic.  In  the  same  letter  to 
his  son,  he  solemnly  charges  him,  as  in  all  his  trusts,  so  especially 
in  the  honourable  position  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  <' look  up  to 
the  Lord,  and  pray  to  Him  to  be  kept  from  doing  any  thing  that 
wonld  grieve  the  good  Spirit." 

Mr.  Sutcliffe  was  not  so  absorbed  in  secular  engagements  as  to 
neglect  seeking  **  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's."  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  eminently  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  Church  and 
her  Lord.  He  identified  himself  heartily  with  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  simultaneously  with  his  residence  in 
Baonp.  Four  years  later,  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  leader  by 
the  Rev.  Luke  Barlow.  At  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  and  after^ 
wards  about  half-past  one,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Mr.  Sutclifife 
might  be  seen  going  up  the  hill  from  his  home  at  Hempsteads  to 
the  Mount  Pleasant  chapel,  fresh  from  secret  commimion  with 
God,  to  feed  the  little  flock  committed  to  his  care.  As  soon  as  the 
class  was  over,  the  public  worship  commenced,  after  which  the 
preacher  was  taken,  no  unwilling  guest,  to  his  hospitable  home. 
This  labour  of  love  was  prosecuted  for  forty-one  years,  until 
filing  strength  forbade  its  continuance. 

In  the  year  following  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  leader, — 
an  office  which  even  an  angel  might  well  desire, — the  duties  of  a 
Circuit-steward  were  devolved  upon  hiin ;  and  thenceforth,  for  forty 
consecutive  years,  he  was  in  this  post  a  father  both  to  the 
ministers  and  the  societies.  Sunday  by  Sunday,  his  gig  was  for 
many  years  at  the  service  of  the  preachers,  facilitating  the 
appointed  exchanges  between  Bacup  and  BawtenstaU.  The 
sorrows  and  afflictions  of  his  pastors  he  made  his  own,  sparing  . 
no  expense  to  lighten  their  burdens  and  to  cheer  their  hearts.  Over 
each  society  he  watched  with  a  thoughtful,  considerate,  and  kindly 
care.  And  yet,  with-  all  this  noble  and  cheerful  endurance  of 
responsibilities  in  his  own  Circuit,  he  was  so  modest  and  diffident 
that  he  could  never  once  be  induced  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Annual  District  Meeting, — from  sheer  unwillingness  to  face  an 
assembly  of  comparative  strangers. 

Never  was  man  in  Methodism  more  trusted,  or  more  worthy 
ot  trust,  than  was  Mr.  Sutcliffe.  In  1885,  although  some  of  his 
most  valued  friends,  following  their  honest  convictions,  separated 
from  the  old  Body,  he  abode,  with  meek  firmness,  ''in  the  same 
calling  wherein  he  was  called,"  and  resisted  every  seductive 
request  to  withdraw. 

As  a  trustee  for  each  of  the  Circuit  chapels,  he  was  painstaking 
and  faithfuli  and  acquired  a  mastery  of  all  the  details  of  the 
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several  trast-estates.  He  was  no  trifler  with  responsibility,  bat 
conscientioasly  and  diligently  attended  the  periodical  meetings  to 
which  he  was  summoned.  The  trostees  of  the  Bawtenstall  chapel 
have  recorded  *' their  high  sense  of  his  sterling  worth  and 
excellence ;  also  of  the  many  services  he  rendered  to  Methodism 
generally,  and  to  their  own  trust-estate  in  particular."  And  such 
records  could  be  multiplied. 

Methodism  atlarge  had  his  ungrudging  support.  For  many  years 
he  was  looked  up  to,  as  the  '<  patriarch  of  the  Circuit,*'  to  pitcdi  the 
key-note  of  liberality  in  aid  of  all  schemes  for  Oonnexional  extension, 
in  furthering  which  the  Bacup  Circuit  has  achieved  so  enviable  a 
repute.  And  the  note  struck  was  always  full  and  decisive.  With- 
out exception,  he  subscribed  to  every  Fund  in  Methodism.  The 
foreign  missions  obtained  a  special  share  of  his  attention.  *'  Who 
does  not  know  the  ring  of  his  experience-utterances  on  the 
missionary  platform  ?  *'  asks  Mr.  Tetley.  In  the  year  1845,  under 
a  sense  of  special  personal  and  family  mercies,  he  sent  an 
anonymous  donation  of  £50  to  the  missionary  exchequer ;  and 
thenceforward,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  concealing  his  alms  to 
Christ's  great  charity  under  the  modest  initials  of  "  A.  B,"  he 
repeated  this  offering  annually. 

His  generous  support  of  missions  to  the  heathen  drew  from  the 
Bev.  Luke  H.  Wiseman,  on  behalf  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Committee,  the  following  letter,  dated  October  9th,  1878,  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  James  S.  Sutcliffe: — <' At  the  monthly  meeting 
of  our  General  Committee the  loss  which  our  Society  has  sus- 
tained by  the  removal  from  us  of  your  honoured  and  beloved 
fftther,  was  referred  to  in  feeling  terms  by  various  members  of  the 
Committee,  and  I  am  requested  to  convey  to  the  family  the 
expression  of  their  most  sincere  sympathy,  in  this  time  of 
bereavement  and  sorrow:  a  sorrow  which  we  feel  is  blessedly 
alleviated,  and  almost  turned  into  joy,  through  the  memory  of  so 
much  Christian  excellence,  such  purity,  benevolence,  and  loveU- 
ness  of  character,  as  the  grace  of  Ood  enabled  our  venerated 
departed  friend  to  manifest  throughout  a  long  and  most  blameless 
career." 

It  is  said,  to  the  reproach  of  some, — and  the  reproach,  if  true, 
were  deserved, — that  they  give  freely  to  the  distant  unknown, 
while  they  withhold  their  hand  from  starving  and  benighted  neigh- 
bours. Far  otherwise  was  it  with  our  saintly  and  noble  brother. 
While  the  human  misery  which  casually  appealed  to  him  at  his 
own  door  was  never  disregarded,  with  systematic  constancy  he 
contributed  weekly,  or  at  more  lengthened  periods,  "to  the 
necessity  of  saints."  He  was  "  a  father "  to  the  poor  around 
feini;  and  «'  especially  unto  them  who  "  were  "  of  the  household  of 
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/aiUi."  One  of  his  last  acts,  on  his  death-bed,  was  to  direct  his 
son  to  make  a  remittance  on  behalf  of  the  afflicted  daughter  of  a 
deceased  minister.  To  an  intimate  ministerial  friend  he  stated 
that  it  was  his  wont  to  contribute  one-sixth  of  his  income  to  the 
cause  of  God. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  SatcUffe  was  superintendent  of  the 
Monnt  Pleasant  Sunday-school.  When  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office,  his  name  was  retained  as  honorary  superintendent, 
and  his  care  for  the  young  continued  unabated.  One  of  the  last 
joys  of  his  pilgrimage  was  the  gathering  and  singing  of  the 
scholars  in  the  garden,  overlooked  by  the  window  of  his  sick- 
chamber.  Neither  pain  nor  medical  authority  could  restrain  him 
from  rising  and  taking  a  last  fond  look  of  the  children  he  loved 
60  faithfully  and  so  well. 

The  trust  of  his  fellow-townsmen  in  him  was  unlimited.  Ho 
was  often  consulted  in  reference  to  matters  of  business,  and  not 
seldom  with  advantage  to  those  who  repaired  to  him  for  counsel. 
"So  thorough  was  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Bacup  and  its 
vicinity  in  his  integrity  and  stability,"  says  Mr.  Tetley,  "  that  he 
acted  as  a  kind  of  banker  to  many ;  who  deposited  their  money 
with  him,  preferring  to  leave  it  in  his  care,  and  receive  interest 
Dpon  it  from  him,  rather  than  seek  any  other  investment.  Never 
was  this  implicit  trust  betrayed,  or  trifled  with,  in  the  least 
de^ee." 

Such  was  our  &iend*s  life :  what  was  his  death  ?  Solon,  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  remarked  to  Grcssus,  that  while  the  wealthy  might 
be  r^arded  as  fortunate,  we  must  know  a  man's  end  before  we 
can  pronounce  him  happy.  To  this  test  the  time  at  length  came 
for  Mr.  Sutcliffe  to  be  submitted. 

He  was  laid  aside  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1878.      During    sleepless   nights,  he    was  visited  with  blessed 

manifestations  of  the  Divine  Presence.    Beferring  to  one  of  these 

occasions  he  said  to  a  beloved  niece,  *'  Such  a  feeling  of  peace  and 

joy  came  over  me,  as  it  is  impossible  to  express.    It  seemed  as  if 

JesuB  was  close  beside  me,  and  I  saw  Him  smile.    All  doubt  and 

fear  were  gone,  and  I  could  do  nothing  but  exclaim,  'Glory! 

Qlory  I ' "    Tears  coursed  down  his  cheek,  while  he  chided  himself 

for  ever  having  yielded  to  distrust.    Fain,  at  first  slight  and  inter- 

mittenif  but  afterwards  severe  and  continuous,  seized  his  right 

foot,  and  an  operation  was  eventually  performed.    While  deprived 

of  sleep  and  in  anguish,  after  the  incision,  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 

to  him : — "  Fear  not :  for  I  am  with  thee ;"  and  the  "  Comforter  " 

wa8  eminently  *<  with  "  him.    Though  he  was  now  closing  a  long 

career  of  robust  activity  in  much  suffering  and  weakness,  not 

a  syllable  of  impatience  escaped  his  lips.    To  Mr.  John  l40rdi 
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who  often  yisited  him,  his  exclamation  was, — '<  I  will  bless  the 
Lord  at  all  times :  His  praise  shall  eontinnally  be  in  my  month." 
Towards  the  close  of  September,  the  doctor  informed  the  family 
that  its  venerated  head  could  not  live  much  longer.  There  were 
loving  watchers,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  keep  their  vigils,— with 
those  of  holy  angels, — about  his  bed,  and  they  have  preserved 
some  of  his  last  words.  As  the  wife  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved 
was  adjusting  his  pillow,  he  gazed  upon  her  most  affectionately, 
and  said,  "Bless  you!  We  have  lived  a  long  time  together;" 
adding,  with  a  bright  smile,  ''  and  we  have  had  no  cross  words." 
His  joy  often  led  him  to  exclaim, — and  he  was  not  usually  demon- 
strative,—"  Praise  the  Lord!"  "Glory!"  "Hallelujah!"  "Btill 
looking  to  Jesus  I "  In  answer  to  his  sister,  who  asked  if  he  was 
happy,  he  replied,  "  Yes :  I  hang  upon  the  Atonement, 

<  This  all  my  hope,  and  all  my  plea, 
For  me  (he  Savionr  died.' " 

To  Dr.  Wood,  of  Southport,  he  observed,  "  I  am  very  weak,  bnt  I 
am  thankful  1  retain  consciousness.  Christ  is  my  Savionr." 
Allusion  being  made  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  served 
God  in  the  Church,  he  responded, — "  I  have  always  tried  to  do  all 
that  was  in  my  power ;  but  I  do  not  rest  in  this ;  all  is  as  <  filthy 
rags,' — it  is  all  nothing :  my  hope  is  in  the  Atonement." 

On  Thursday,  October  2nd,  he  was  so  prostrate  that  a  solemn 
quiet  was  observed.  It  was  as  if  he  was  surveying  the  saints' 
inheritance.    When  Mr,  Tetley  quoted  the  couplet, 

<t  The  promised  land,  from  Piegah's  top, 
I  now  exnlt  to  see," — 

he  replied  aloud,  "Yes;  praise  God! 

<  My  hope  is  fall  (0  glorious  hope  I ) 
Of  immortaUty.'" 

In  the  afternoon  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  asked,  in  a  rather 
elevated  voice,  if  Mr.  Sutcliffe  knew  him.  He  nodded  assent.  In 
response  to  the  query,  "  How  do  you  feel.  Sir  ?  "  he  drew  his 
right  hand  forth,  and,  placing  it  upon  his  heart,  exclaimed,  with 
aroused  vigour,  "  I  am  happy :  I  have  Christ  here ;  I  feel  Him  in 
my  heart."  The  following  day,  though  unable  to  articulate  his 
words,  he  was  quite  conscious.  A  few  hours  before  his  death, 
seeing  his  old  and  faithful  nurse,  Maria,  he  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  in  token  of  his  appreciation  of  her  nnrencutting 
dutifulness  and  attention  to  him.  On  the  morning  of  Saturdav, 
Dr.  Wood  commended  him  to  God  in  prayer,  and  soon  aft^,  at 
thirty-five  minutes  past  eight  o'clocki  in  the  presence  of  his  devoted 
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son,  andhifi  daughter,  Mrs.  Dngdale,  this  "  friend  of  all,  and  enemy 
of  none,"  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  following  Thursday,  October  9th, 
and  was  the  most  numerously  attended  of  any  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  Bossendale  valley.  Shops,  manufactories,  and  mills 
were  closed,  and  the  whole  town  seemed  in  mourning.  The  site 
of  sepulture  was  the  bmilj  vault  in  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
cemetery,  adjoining  the  Mount  Pleasant  chapel.  The  ministers 
of  the  Oircuit  conducted  the  funeral  service,  and  the  Bev.  John 
Farrar  delivered  an  impressive  address. 

How  noble  William  Sutcliffe's  life  was,  let  the  following  testi- 
monies of  ministers  certify : — 

The  Rev.  William  Oliver  Booth  says  : — "It  is  thirty- six  years 
since  I  was  appointed  to  the  Bacup  Circuit,  and  I  have  a  most 
distinct  recollection  of  him  as  a  firm,  kind,  and  constant  friend  to 
me,  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ.*' 

The  Bev.  John  Bedford  remarks  :— "  The  light  of  his  consistent 
and  holy  character  has  shone  steadily  for  many  years,  and,  in 
combination  with  his  labours  of  love,  has  given  occasion  to  many  to 
glorify  God  in  him." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Posnett  writes : — "  He  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon moral  symmetry  of  character Even  amongst  professors,  he 

was  'goodlier'  than  most,  and,  in  spiritual  stature,  'from  his 

shoulders  and  upward  he  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people ' He 

was  a  great  man ;  but  his  greatness  was  the  greatness  of  humility, 
meekness,  self-denial,  large-hearted,  and  open-handed  benevolence, 
of  Christian  stability,  and  a  loyal,  loving  allegiance  to  righteousness. 
It  was  the  greatness  of  goodness." 

Writing  to  Mr.  James  S.  SutcUile,  another  minister  says: — 
"How  many  royal  excellencies  were  manifest  in  your  father's 

character! What  a  noble  independence  there  was  in  him  I 

He  quietly  and  firmly  did  what  he  thought  he  ought  to  do,  not  yield- 
ing for  a  moment  to  the  pressure  of  the  opinion  of  others.  And 
yet  there  was  no  cynical  contempt  of  what  other  people  thought. 

And  what  a  charming  simplicity  in  all  his  habits!    When 

wealth  of  gold  was  amply  at  his  disposal,  he  was  as  plain,  lowly, 
and  frugal  in  his  tastes  and  life  as  if  he  were  a  thrifty  and  thoughtful 
artisan.  In  these  days. ..it  is  an  inexpressible  joy  to  be  able  to  point 
to  such  a  Methodist  Cincinnatus  as  your  glorious  father,  and  say, 
'  Behold  a  man  whom  wealth  could  neither  command  nor  spoil  1 ' " 
Methodism,  like  any  other  Church,  may  have  in  her  midst  some 
of  whom  fihe  cannot  glory ;  but  so  long  as  she  can  bring  forth 
and  train  such  men  as  William  Sutcliffe,  her  ancient  boast  may 
still  be  humbly  and  thankfully  uttered,  "  The  best  of  all  is,  Ood  is 
with  us/*     Buch  "  children  "  verily  "  are  an  heritage  of  the  Lord." 
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Happy  is  the  Gharoh  '<  that  hath  her  qniyer  full  of  them :  they 
Bhall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  io 
the  gate." 


THp  INDWELLING  OF  CHRIST:  ITS  PRESENT  AND 
ULTIMATE  CONSEQUENCES. 

*      AN  SXPOSmON  OF  B0MAK8  Vm.  0-11. 

<*  But  ye  are  not  In  the  flesh,  bat  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  dwell  in  yon.  Now  if  any  man  haye  not  the  Spirit  of  Chiist,  he  is  none 
of  His.  And  if  Christ  be  in  yon,  the  body  is  dead  beoanse  of  sin ;  bat  the 
Spirit  is  life  beoanse  of  righteoiiSness.  Bat  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Jesas  from  the  dead  dwell  in  yon.  He  that  raised  np  Christ  from  the  dead  sbsU 
also  qoioken  yonr  mortal  bodies  by "  (or  on  aoconnt  of)  **  His  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you." 

It  will  be  observed, 

I.  That  this  passage  contains  some  very  significant  doctrinal 
implications  concerning  the  economy  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead. 

For,  as  there  can  be  no  question  bnt  that  the  Apostle  uses  the 
expressions,  "  The  Spirit  of  God,"  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Christ,"  in 
respect  to  the  same  Divine  person  or  influence,  and  as  being  prac- 
tically synonymous,  the  obvious  implications  are,  that  the  **  Spirit " 
spoken  of  is  "the  Spirit  of  Christ "  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
He  is  '<  the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  that,  therefore,  Christ  and  Ood,  if 
not  identical,  are  possessed  of  an  equality  of  nature  and  prero- 
gative. So  also,  elsewhere,  the  Apostle  writes  equally  of  "the 
Gospel  of  God,"  (Rom.  i.  1,)  and  << the  Gospel  of  Christ; "  (Rom.  i. 
16 ;)  invokes  "  grace  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ; "  (Rom.  i.  7 ;)  exhorts  Christian  men  to  do  all 
things,  **  whatsoever  "  they  do,  «*  to  the  glory  of  God,"  (1  Cor.  x. 
81,)  and  "in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  (Col.  iii.  17,)  declares 
that  he  is  "  not  without  law  to  Ood,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ," 
(1  Cor.  ix.  21,)  being  "a  servant  of  God,"  (Titus  i.  1,)  and  "  of 
Jesus  Christ ; "  (Rom.  i.  1 ;)  and  holds  that  every  one  of  us  **  shall 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  and  so  <<  give  account 
of  himself  to  God."  (Rom.  xiv.  10, 12.)  In  all  of  which  we  are  but 
carried  back  to  the  teaching  and  claims  of  the  Lord  Jeius 
Himself:  for,  in  giving  promise  of  that  other  Comforter,  who  was 
to  come  in  His  stead,  and  to  abide  with  His  people  for  ever.  He 
spoke  equally  of  Himself  and  the  Father  as  having,  and  giving, 
and  sending  the  Spirit  of  truth,  grace,  and  salvation.  (John  xir. 
IG,  26  ;  XV.  26 ;  and  xvi.  7.)  And  not  with  regard  to  the  mission 
of  the  Comforter  only,  did  Christ  claioi  an  equality  with  tbe 
Father,  but  also  absolutely,  and  in  respect  of  all  possessions  and 
prerogatives  whatsoever.    For  He  deokred,  «  ^  things  that  the 
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Father  hath  are  Mine."  (John  xvi.  15.)  In  a  most  solemn  address 
to  the  Father  He  affirmed  for  Himself  with  Him  a  perfect  recipro- 
city of  possession,  saying,  "All  Mine  are  Thine/  and  Thine  are 
Mine."  (John  xyii.  10.)  And,  rising  higher  still,  He  asserted  His 
essential  Oneness  with  the  Father :  '<  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath 
seen  the  Father;  "  (John  xiy.  0  ;)  '<  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  Me; "  (John  xiv.  11 ;)  and,  "  I  and  My  Father  are  One." 
(John  X.  80.)^ 

Bat,  still  farther,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Apostle,  by  the  three- 
fold phrase,  "  U  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  yon ; "  "If  any  man 
have  the  Spirit  of  Christ; "  and,  "If  Christ  be  in  you,"  denotes 
that  which  is  really  the  same  thing.  It  will  therefore  follow,  that 
"the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  "the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  "  Christ" 
Himself,  are,  in  some  very  important  sense,  regarded  as  being 
One.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  we  find  the  Apostle,  in 
writing  to  the  Corinthians  concerning  the  Gospel  as  being  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  and  Christian  believers  as  being  "  the 

epistle  of  Christ, written  not  with  ink  bat  with  the  Spirit  of 

the  living  God,"  concluding  his  statement  with  these  remarkable 
words :  "  Now  the  Lord  "  (namely,  Jesus  Christ)  "is  that  Spirit : 
and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  (2  Cor. 
iii.  8,  17.) 

But  if  God  (the  Father)  and  Christ  (the  Son  of  God)  are  One; 

and  Christ  Himself  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  One ;  then,  of 

necessity,  God  and  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  also  One.    If  the 

declaration  that  the  Spirit  of  God  or  of  Christ  dwells  in  us  is 

bat  another  form  of  the  record  that  Christ  Himself  dwells  in  us ; 

and  if  the  Spirit  who  thus  dwells  in  us  sustains  to  God  the  Father 

the  same  relationship  as  that  which  He  sustains  to  Christ,  who 

dweUs  in  whomsoever  His   Spirit  dwells;  then,  it  follows,  to 

affirm  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  that  Christ  Himself 

dwells  in  OS  is  equal  to  an  affirmation  that  God,  even  the  Father, 

dwells  in  us.    In  fall  agreement  with  this  we  find  that  Christian 

believers  are  said  to  be  "builded  together  for  a  habitation  of 

God  through"— or  rather,  in,  (cv)— "the  Spirit."  (Eph.  ii.  22.) 

Their  body,  which  is  set  apart  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  (1  Cor.  vi.  18,) 

and  whiohy  as  "  the  temple  of  God,  is  holy,"  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17,)  is 

also  affirmed  to  be  "the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  which  is  in 

them,  and  which  they  "haveof  God."  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.)  They  constitute 

indeed  that  one  body  of  Christ  which  is  the  Church,  which  is 

animated  by  the  one  Spirit,  and  has  for  its  Head  the  one  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  even  as  the  one  God  and  Father  is  "above  aU,  and 

through  all,  and  in  them  all ;  "  (Eph.  iv.  4-G  ; )  and  who  are  thus 

elected  into  the  sublime  oneness  of  fellowship  in  life  with  the 

Fatheri  through  Christ,  in  the  Spirit,  for  which  the  great  "  High 
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PrioBt  of  oar  profession"  made  intercession,  saying,  <'Ipray 

that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  He,  and  I  in 

Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us I  in  them,  and  Thou 

in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  (John  xm 
21-28.)  Here  then  we  have  most  intimately  inwoyen  into  the 
teaching  of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  and  His  inspired  Apostles,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Tbi-uhitt  in  the  Divine  natnre :  a  doctrine  formu- 
lated as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  in  the  great  commission 
to  the  Church,  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach"  (disciple)  "aUtbo 
nations,  baptizing  them  into  (tls)  the  name  " — that  is,  into  avowed 
faith  in,  and  submission  to,  the  one  authority — "  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ohost:"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 

Those  who  deny  that  any  such  Trinity  is  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  who  affirm  that  neither  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist, 
nor  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  God,  do  utter  violence  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  structure  of  Biblical  Christianity.  Lideed  we  are  so  mani- 
festly shut  up  to  this  conclusion,  by  all  sound  principles  of  criticism 
and  exegesis,  that,  if  the  Apostles  and  EvangeUsts  were  regarded 
as  mere  human  and  uninspired  teachers,  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived that  any  man  could  ever  think  of  caUing  it  in  question. 
For  while  they  continued  without  wavering  to  insist  that 
*'  there  is  one  God,  and  there  is  none  other  but  He,"  they,  never- 
theless, implicitly,  and  without  any  indicated  conscioushess  that 
they  could  be  accused  of  inconsistency,  maintained  that,  as  the 
Father  is  God,  so  also  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ohost  is 
God. 

From  this  catholic  truth,  concerning  the  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  One  essential  Godhead,  held  equally  by  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Protestant  Churches,  two  classes  of  heretical  teachers  have 
departed,  each  in  a  direction  the  very  opposite  of  the  other. 
They  both  agree  indeed  in  their  first  and  fundamental  position, 
which  is,  not  [simply  that  there  is  but  one  God,  (we  are  all 
agreed  in  that,)  but  that  there  is  and  can  be  only  one  Person 
in  the  Godhead.  The  Socinians,  on  the  one  hand,  unable 
to  resist  the  evidence  that  the  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ 
are  not  one  Person,  but  two ;  and  yet  unwilling  (or  unable,  as  they 
would  say)  to  believe  that  there  can  be  two  Persons  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Godhead,  proceed  at  once,  with  the  coolest  and  most  ruth- 
less criticism,  to  repudiate  or  to  neutralize  the  abundant  Biblical 
proofs  of  our  Lord's  true  Divinity,  and  to  tear  away  the  crown 
of  Godhead  from  His  rainbow-circled  head.  (Ezek.  i.  26-28  )  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Patripassians  in  primitive  times,  and  the 
Swedenborgians  in  the  present,  altogether  unable  to  overcome  the 
fact  that  the  inspired  writers  in  a  thousand  ways  besides  direct 
assertion  set  forth  the  **  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord,"  as 
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being  "over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever;"  and  yet  professedly  as 

incapable  as  the  others  of  admitting  that  there  can  be  a  plurality  of 

Personsin  the  Unity  of  Godhead,  do  equal  critical  violence  to  the 

Scriptural  evidence  upon  the  subject  by  affirming  that,  while  the 

Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God, 

these  are  not  three  Persons  in  the  one  Godhead,  but  only  three  names 

of  relationship  for  the  same  Person.    Thus,  for  instance,  when  it  is 

said,  **  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 

Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 

everksting  life ; "  (John  iii.  16 ;)  ''  in  this  was  manifested  the  love 

of  God  toward  us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only-begotten  Son 

into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  Him  " — *'  sent  His  Son 

to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  (I  John  iv.  9, 10 ;)  the  meaning  is 

held  to  be  that  God  by  sending  Himself  into  the  world  became  His  own 

Father,  and  by  coming  into  the  world  became  His  own  Son !   And 

60,  too,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  God  « proceeded  forth" 

from  God;  (John  viii.  42 ;)  that  He  **came  forth  from  the  Father," 

and  came  "into  the  world; "  (John  xvi.  28;)  that  He  manifested  to 

His  disciples  the  Father's  name,  and  gave  to  them  the  words 

which  the  Father  had  given  Him ;  (John  xvii.  6,  8 ;)  that  He  had 

glorified  the  Father  on  the  earth,  and  had  finished  the  work  which 

He  had  given  Him  to  do ;  (John  xvii.  4 ;)  and  that,  therefore,  now 

He  was  about  to  return  to  His  Father,  to  be  glorified  with  that 

same  glory  which  He  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was  ;  (John 

xvii.  5 ;)  we  are  gravely  told  that  all  this  means  only  that  the 

same  Person  became  Father  by  the  will  to  become  incarnate,  and 

Son  by    executing  that  -will ;   and  then  that  He  ceases  to  be 

either  Father  or  Son  when  He  returns  out  of  the  world,  and 

becomea  the  Holy  Ghost  by  returning  again  to  mankind  in  purely 

spiritual  power !  '*'  Such  attempts  as  these  to  harmonize  the  teach* 

ing  of  Scripture  with  the  assumed  intuitions  of  the  '*  higher  reason  " 

are  self-convicted  of  absurdity. 

The  Socinian  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
clearly  a  distinct  person  from  the  Father  who  sent  Him  into  the 
world ;  and  the  Patripassian  is  right  in  affirming  that  the  Son  of 
God  who  was  sent  into  the  world,  is  as  certainly  supreme  and 
eternal  God  as  the  Father  is  by  whom  He  was  sent ;  but  both  the  one 
and  the  other  are  wrong  in  assuming  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
more  than  one  Person  in  the  one  Godhead.  Both  of  their  schemes 
are  defective  and  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to  include  and 
harmonize  the  tchole  of  Biblical  teaching  upon  the  subject.  That 
inclusion  and  harmony  are  provided  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.    No  doubt  but  this  tenet  has  its  difficulties  and  its 

•  See  Leeturef  on  the  Inoamation,  etc.  By  the  Ber.  Ghaoncey  Giles.  1871. 
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myeteries,  as  every  trnth  concerning  the  Oodhead  mnst  have  to 
finite  minds.  How  there  can  be  three  Persons  in  the  Oodhead, 
and  yet  but  one  God,  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  can,  on  Divine 
testimony,  betieye  the  fact.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  it  inyolvee  a 
contradiction,  either  in  terms  or  in  thought.  For  though  we 
are  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  "  to  haye  an  ontological  ooncepiion 
of  the  essential  Trinity  is  to  have  a  conception  of  the  form  which  is 
fundamental  and  necessary  to  the  personal  life  of  Ood ; "  or  to 
declare  that  "  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  of  essence  is  one  with  the 
idea  of  the  Divine  personality ; "  and  that,  therefore,  if  there  is  no 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  nature,  Ood  in  Himaelf  mast 
have  been,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  "  pure 
unity,  impersonal  Deity,  raised  above  every  distinction  and  eveiy 
determination ; "  *  yet  we  do  not  see  why  this  mode  of  puttingthe 
matter  is  not  quite  as  rational  as  to  affirm  that,  if  there  are  three 
persons  equally  Divine,  there  must  be  three  equal  Gods. 

But  we  are  here  reminded, 

II.  That,  for  the  present,  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  believers, 
by  His  Spirit,  removes  the  power  of  death  from  the  sphere  of  their 
spiritual  nature  only. 

1.  From  that  nature,  however,  it  is  removed.    For  <<  if  Christ  be 

in  you, the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteousness."     Of  this 

spiritual  life,  which  we  have  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  who  is  our 
life,  we  have  had  occasion  to  write  in  a  former  exposition.t  Christ, 
by  His  Spirit,  dwells  in  us  as  a  life-imparting  and  life-sustaining 
power.  Hence  it  is  written  that  «  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life,"  while  <<he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  Ood  hath  not  life." 
(1  John  V.  12.) 

But  on  account  of  what  "  righteousness  "  is  it  that  our  spirit  is 
made  thus  to  live  ?  Surely  not  on  account  of  any  righteousness 
of  our  own,  whether  inherent,  acquired,  or  infused  I  For  righteous- 
ness in  any  form,  apart  from  the  life-imparting  power  of  Christ, 
we  ourselves  have  none.  "  All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  Ood,"  so  that,  in  this  sense,  **  there  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one."  And  yet,  even  Dr.  Hodge  can  write,  that  "  righteous- 
ness, (dueouKrvyi;,)  being  here  opposed  to  sin,  (afMoprta,)  most  be 
taken  in  its  subjective  sense.  It  is  inward  righteousness  or  holiness 
of  which  the  Apostle  here  speaks,  and  notour  justifying  righteous- 
ness." j  But  does  not  this  make  the  Apostle  to  have  indulged  in 
an  inconceivable  confusion  of  thought  and  reasoning?    Sardy, 


*  Martensen,  Ohriaiian  DogmaticB,  pp.  105, 107. 
t  See  this  Magaiine  for  Oetober,  1878,  p.  869. 

I  Gommentaiy  on  Bomaiu,  p.  259.     So  also  Dean  Alford  and  Dr.  OlahanMO. 
ibo  latter  of  whom  speaks  <tf  it  as '*  Uie  lighteoasness  ooBaLmuiicated  I7  tbe iwi.** 
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according  to  his  constant  teaching,  inward  holiness  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  consequence,  of  the  new  spiritnal  life  I  .  Under  law, 
indeed,  being  aliye,  we  should  have  continued  to  live,  if  we  had 
maintained  a  perfect  righteousness  :  for  "  the  man  which  doeth 
those  things  shall  live  by  them."   (Bom.  x.  6.)     But  under  the 
Oospel,  being  found  dead,  we  must  first  be  made  to  liye,  in  order 
to  become  holy*    Ghristian  holiness,  whether  inward  or  outward, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  life.    We  are  required  to  yield  our- 
selves to  God,  as  those  who  are  already  <<  alive  from  the  dead." 
Therefore,  if  the  above  had  been  the  Apostle's  meaning,  he  ought 
in  consistency  to  have  written,  not  ''  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of 
righteousness,"  but  "  the  Spirit  is  righteousness  because  of  life." 
Or  if  by  "subjective  righteousness"  and  "inward  holiness"  are 
meant  the  new  nature  which  is  imparted,  and  the  holy  disposition 
which  is  infused,  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  then  the  Apostle  is  made  to 
affirm  that  the  new  life  is  the  cause  of  itself  and  of  its  own 
permanence*    For  that  new  nature  is  itself  the  very  "life"  of 
which  he  writes,  and  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  righteous- 
ness. 

We  maintain,  therefore,  that  "  the  righteousness,"  on  account  of 
which  the  spirit  lives,  or  is  life,  is  that  "  righteousness  of  God 
which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe ; "  ^m.  iii.  22 ;)  that  '*  righteousness  of  one  "  (even  Jesus, 
the  Second  Adam)  by  which  the  "  free  gift  "  comes  upon  "  all  men 
onto  justification  of  life;"  (Bom.  v.  18;)  and  concerning  which 
it  is  written  that  they  who  "receive  "  it,  shall  not  only  live,  but 
"  retffn  in  life^  by  One,  Jesus  Christ."  (Bom,  v.  17.)  That  one 
thing  which  of  necessity  precedes  our  life  in  Christ,  is  that  we 
Shan  be  justified  in  Christ ;  that  we  shall  "  be  made  the  righteous^ 
ness  of  God  in  Him ; "  (2  Cor.  v.  21 ;)  that  righteousness  shall  be 
imputed  to  us,  even  as  it  was  to  Abraham.  (Bom.  iv.  1-18,  and 
22-26.)  The  immediate  legal  effect  of  that  imputation  of  righteous- 
ness, or  judgment  of  free  justification,  is  not  simply  a  full  discharge 
from  deserved  condemnation,  and  from  the  punishment  or  death 
which  it  involves,  but  an  award  to  restored  and  everlasting  life. 
Hence  it  is  declared  to  be  a  "justification  of  life"  (SucaiWtc  Ms) : 
(Bom.  V.  18 :)  a  justification  which  bears  life  along  with  it,  in 
which  life  is  involved,  and  out  of  which  life  grows.  Thus  it  is 
that  free  justification,  and  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  together  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  he  who 
opposes  the  former,  because  of  its  supposed  incompatibility  with 
the  latter,  thereby  of  necessity  hinders  that  very  holiness  which 
he  seeks  io  promote.  For,  if  we  be  raised  from  the  death  of  sin 
to  the  life  of  righteousness,  it  is  because  "the  free  gift "  has  come 
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upon  UB  "  tmto  jnstifioation  of  life."    For  **  ihe  Spirit  is  Ufa 
beoause  of  zighteonsness." 

{To  be  concluded*) 


THE  LEGAOT  OF  LOVE ;  OB,  MABT  AT  THE  CB0S8. 
(Concluded  from  page  408.) 

This  was  the  third  <'  Word "  spoken  from  the  oross,  and  hss 
Ibeen  called  the  Saviour's  Legacy  of  Loye.  Bat  what  did  fie  mean 
by  it  ?  Bomanist  expositors  find  here  an  imaginary  sapport  for 
their  doctrine  that  Mary  was  constituted  the  mother  of  alli>eliey6r8. 
Quesnel  says,  ''The  Holy  Virgin  receiyes  all  Ohrisiians  as  her 
children  in  the  person  of  John.  This  property  oyer  us  giyes  lu 
the  right  and  the  confidence  to  place  all  our  interests  in  her 
hands."  And  Dr.  Melia  says,  <<  By  the  former  words,  *  Woman, 
behold  thy  son  I '  we  think  we  haye  a  right  to  infer  that  Jesus  Christ 
meant  to  say,  *  Woman,  look  at  My  disciple,  and  in  him  at  all 
Christians,  of  whom  John  is  now  the  figure  and  representatiTo: 
thou  art  appointed  therefore  to  be  the  mother  not  only  of  John, 
but  of  all  Christians,  of  all  who  belieye  in  Me.'  Then  by  saying 
to  John, '  Behold  thy  mother  I '  He  meant  to  say,  *  Mary  is  appointed 
by  Me  to  be  thy  Mother,  and  the  Mother  likewise  of  all  belieyers; 
therefore  receiye  and  honour  her  as  thy  and  their  common  Mother.* 
Indeed,  Jesus  Christ  left  John  to  Mary  not  as  a  particular  indi- 
yidual,  not  as  John,  but  as  a  disciple,  a  name  common  to  all  Chri^ 
tians,  eyery  Christian  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Henoe 
Mary  was  giyen  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Mother  of  all  disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ."*  Accordingly,  whilst  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  all  Christians,  Mary  is  their  Mother  and  their  mediatrix, 
and  on  this  account  is  called  Aurora  consurgena^  "  the  rising  dawn,'' 
as  coming  between  the  day  and  the  night,  and  bringing  ''the 
repentant  sinner  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  and  from  the  night 
of  sin  to  pass  to  the  light  of  grace."! 

And  this  is  the  Popery  of  the  nineteenth  century :  this  is  the 
dogma  adyanced  by  an  English  Bomanist  in  a  book  issued  by  one 
of  the  leading  publishing  firms  in  the  metropolis  I  Is  it  possible 
that  it  will  oyer  be  accepted  by  the  British  public  ?  will  Mary  eyer 
be  acknowledged  and  worshipped  in  this  country  as  the  Queen  of 
Heayen  ?  On  the  continent  of  Europe  she  is  thus  regarded;  and 
one  cannot  trayel  far  through  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  throogb 
Italy  or  Spain,  without  finding  her  shrines  and  images  set  up  on 

*  ••  The  yeoman  bleesed/*  etc.,  p.  248.  f  Ibid.,  p.  Ul. 
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ilieioad-side  and  the  poor  miagmded  peasantry  of  the  land  paying 
their  derotiona  at  her  feet  1 

But  this  dogma  is  an  utter  pervendon  of  the  Saviour's  words  i 
for^asHengstenbeigobBerveSy  "Our  Lord's  design  was  not  to  provide 
for  John»  but  to  provide  for  His  mother.  He  begins  with  her,  and 
gives  her  a  son^  beeanse  as  a  feeble  woman  she  needed  ttiat 
protection ;  and  when  He  said  to  John,  '  Behold  thy  mother  1 ' 
this  meant  only  that  he  was  to  pay  her  from  that  time  forward 
the  respect  due  to  a  mother*  The  result  showed  this.  Mary 
does  not  take  John,  bat  John  takes  Mary  home."  And  where  in 
Scriptnre  is  Maiy  ever  called  the  mother  of  Christian  believers  ? 
She  is  never  mentioned  after  the  resnrreotion  of  onr  Lord ;  save 
ineidentally,  in  Acts  i.  li,  as  being  in  the  company  of  the  disciples, 
prior  to  the  day  of  Pentecost.  She  is  never  named  in  any  of  the  Epis*- 
ties  of  the  New  Testament,  and  even  St.  John,  when  describing 
the  vision  of  the  Lamb,  and  of  the  adoration  paid  to  Ohrist,  makes 
not  the  slightest  aUnsion  to  Mary,  nor  to  any  intercessions  presented 
to  Him  by  her.  The  "  Jemsalem  which  is  above,"  that  is,  the 
Ohnrch  of  Christ,  is  said  by  St.  Panl  to  be  "  the  mother  of  ns  all," 
not  Maty;  nor  is  there  the  shadow  of  a  reason  given  in  the 
Beripinres  for  the  need  of  Maxy's  inflnence  with  Christ  at  all.  He 
is  not  her  **  son  "  now ;  neither  is  she  EQs  "  mother : "  as  we  require 
no  intercessor  with  the  Father  but  Himself,  so  to  Him  we  may  come, 
directly  and  immediately,  knowing  that  none  can  sympathize  with 
ms  as  He  who  hath  '*  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows." 

What,  then,  was  the  intention  of  the  Saviour, — ^how  did  Maiy 
and  John  understand  His  words  ?  They  were  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  and  most  tender  love.  **  The  dying  son,"  it  has  been  said, 
**  maksB  his  will  for  his  mother.  liVhat  possessions  will  He  leave 
her  ?  What  of  earthly  goods  Jesus  could  call  His  own  was  at  any 
time  but  little,  and  even  that  little  was  His  now  no  longer ;  at  His 
death  it  became  the  property  of  the  men  who  carried  into  execution 
the  sentence  of  death,  and  they  had  even  then  been  casting  lots 
over  it  beneath  His  cross.  Yet,  had  He  wished  to  bequeath  to  her 
money  or  property.  He  might  easily  have  done  so,  for  all  that  His 
followers,  such  as  Mary  and  Martha,  Salome,  or  Peter  had,  He 
might  truly  have  called  His  own ;  they  who  had  given  themselves 
to  Him,«->had  they  not  also  willingly  placed  at  His  disposal  all  they 
possessed  9  But  He  will  not  leave  her  goods  or  wealth ;  He  has 
no  silver  or  gold,  but  such  as  He  has  He  will  leave  her ;  and  He 
has  something  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver.  He  will  bequeath 
to  her  a  humat^  heart,  the  human  heart  which  is  next  His  own ; 
and  wherefore  is  that  heart  next  His  own  ?  because  it  best  under* 
stonde  what  love  is."  * 

*  Dr.  Tholnek,  •*  lisht  from  the  Crow,**  p.  883.       ^  j 
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Yes,  truly,  Jesos  had  saoh  a  gift  at  His  disposal.  He  knew  that 
John  loved  Him  so  deeply  that  He  had  but  to  intimate  a  wish,  and 
this  disciple  would  fulfil  it— had  but  to  ask  him  to  take  Uary  to 
his  home,  and  he  would  gladly  comply.  No  one  else  ever  had 
such  a  legacy  to  bestow,  for  no  one  else  ever  possessed  such  com- 
numd  oyer  the  affections  of  another.  It  was  a  fat  more  preoions 
boon  **  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."  The  parent  who  dies 
penniless,  but  who  leaves  his  children  in  possession  of  one  another*8 
love,  leaves  them  a  richer  patrimony  than  broad  lands  and  acres 
would  have  proved;  and  better  was  it  for  Mary  that  she  should 
be  assured  of  the  love  of  John  than  that  she  should  have  had  left 
to  her  the  richest  inheritance  that  the  land  of  Jud»a  could  afford. 
''John  and  Mary,"  says  Lange,  "would  indeed  have  remained, 
even  without  this  arrangement  of  Jesus,  in  dose  spiritual  fdlow- 
ship ;  but  the  Lord  gave  to  this  fellowship  a  form  by  which  it 
became  right  and  duty  in  the  face  of  the  world, — a  defined  sacred 
household  tie — the  highest,  tenderest  relation  of  piety — ^between 
mother  and  son."  *  And  what  lessons  are  there  here  for  us  I  We 
may  learn  to  forget  our  own  sorrows  in  our  sympathy  for  others. 
True  love,  as  we  here  see,  is  a  self-forgetting,  self-saorifioing 
principle.  Jesus,  though  in  the  deepest  agony,  lost  sight  of  His 
own  sufferings  in  His  tender  regard  for  His  suffering  mother.  It 
is  difficult  to  imitate  Him,  yet  not  impossible.  There  are  times 
when  the  Ohristian  can  and  does  forget  himself,  heeds  not  the 
waves  of  trouble  that  are  rolling  over  his  own  breast,  whilst  he  is 
watching  by  the  bed  of  one  whose  sorrows  are  still  more  intense. 
It  is  a  noble  thing— it  is  blessed  and  Ohrist-like — ^thus  to  sympa- 
thize with  others ;  whereas  to  be  ever  thinking  of  ourselves,  to  be 
so  wrapped  up  in  our  own  afflictions  as  to  have  no  disposition  to 
look  upoui  and  to  feel  for,  our  suffering  feUow-men,  is  selfishness 
which  carries  with  it  its  own  punishment 

John  understood  his  Saviour  at  once :  he  needed  no  second 
word,  **  and  from  that  hour... took  her  tmto  his  own  home."  That 
John  had  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  is  probable  from  the  fiict  mentioned 
in  John  xviii.  15,  that  he  was  "known  unto  the  high  priest;"  but  the 
r^  Tdio  in  xix.  27  does  not  necessarily  imply  this.  To  "  his  own»*' 
however,  he  took  her,  henceforth  to  be  supported  by  his  care,  and 
watched  over  by  his  eye.  But  is  the  expression  "  from  that  hour"  to 
be  taken  literally  ?  Such  is  BengePs  view :  *'  The  sword  had  already 
pierced  enough  into  the  soul  of  Mary :  now  a  precaution  is  taken 
that  she  may  not  see  and  hear  the  most  severe  trials  of  all,— the 
darkness,  the  dereliction  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  the  death**' 
Such,  too,  is  the  view  of  Stier  and  Alford,  and,  though  it  is  opposed 
by  Hengstenberg,  we  doubt  not  it  is  correct.  The  darkness  wis  not 

•  "  Life  of  Christ,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  392. 
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pa£t,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes ;  and  when  he  says,  '*  It  would 
haye  been  severity  towards  His  mother,  and  towards  the  disciple 
'  whom  He  loved,'  had  He  sent  them  both  away,'*  we  think  he  errs. 
Barely  it  was  kind  in  Jesus  to  do  this;  for  Mary  had  doubtless 
borne  as  much  as  she  well  could ;  and  though  it  would  be  a 
grief  to  her  to  leave  the  spot,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  greater  one 
by  far  to  have  remained,  and  to  have  witnessed  all  that  was  about 
to  take  place. 

The  three  hours'  darkness  followed,  but  before  it  began  John 
had  time  to  conduct  the  sorrowing  mother  to  his  "  home,"  where 
he  left  her  for  awhile,  probably  in  the  care  o|  his  own  mother 
Salome.  ''  Great  was  the  faith  of  Mary  to  stand  by  the  cross  of 
her  son ;  great  her  obedience,  to  depart  before  his  death."  *  But 
she  Gomplied  with  the  request,  and  "  the  Lord  sees  the  fulfilment 
of  His  testament  before  His  eyes,  ere  the  last  waves  of  His  death- 
anguish  rolled  over  His  soul."  t 

John  must  have  returned  to  the  cross,  for  he  was  present  at  the 
piercing  of  the  Saviour's  side  by  the  spear  of  the  soldier,  and  says, 
"  he  that  saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true."  (John  zix.  85.) 
Bat  much  took  place  in  relation  to  John  and  Mary,  of  which  we  have 
no  information  in  the  sacred  narrative.  What  might  the  former  have 
told  us,  had  he  been  led  by  the  Spirit  so  to  do  1  Here,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  his  silence  is  remarkable,  and  we  can  only  account 
for  it  by  the  fiact  that  he  wrote  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ohost. 

Mary  continued  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  present  with  the  Apostles  and  others,  who  waited 
in  prayer  and  supplication  for  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  from  on 
high.  She  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord;  and  though  He  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  other 
women,  to  Peter,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  He  did  not 
appear  to  her;  a  fiact  which  is  surely  significant  enough.  Had  He 
appeared  to  her,  how  much  the  Church  of  Bome  would  have  made 
of  the  oiroumstanoe,  and  how  ^earnestly  would  she  have  pressed  it 
in  favour  of  her  great  dogma!  But  no Tshe  has  no  such  argu- 
ment to  advance,  and  is  compelled  to  resort  to  blind  conjecture, 
or  to  fall  back  on  mere  tradition. 

The  day  of  Pentecost,  however,  was  a  joyous  day  for  Mary.  She, 
doabtless,  partook  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  She  was  present 
when  the  place  was  shaken  in  which  the  disciples  were  met,  and 
she  saw  those  tongues  of  flame  which  lighted  on  the  Apostles  of 
her  Lord.  Nay,  perhaps  on  herself  did  the  flame  also  rest ;  and 
then,  if  not  before,  the  wound  was  healed,  and  her  soul  was  filled 
with  gladness  and  delight.    The  long  night  of  sorrow  had  passed 

•  Beagel.  t  Stier. 
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swaji  and  the  morning  of  joy  had  oome,  for  now  she  kn6W»  aa  did 
the  rest  of  the  difieiples,  that  the  risen  Saviour  had  entered 
heaven — ^had  ascended  to  His  Father  and  to  their  Father,  to 
His  God  and  to  their  God.  What  a  flood  of  Ught  poured  itself 
into  Mary's  heart  in  that  honr  I  What  mysteries  on  whieh  she 
had  pondered  were  now  solved !  And  how  different,  therefore, 
was  the  remainder  of  her  life  &om  the  three-and-thirty  years  of  it 
which  had  gone  before  I  She  was,  probably,  at  the  time  of  oar 
Lord's  death,  about  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  one  tradition  says,  that 
she  lived  with  John  until  she  was  sixty-three,  whilst  others  affirm 
that  she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  That  John  was  faithiol 
to  his  trust  we  cannot  doubt,  but  we  have  no  authentic  records  of 
the  latter  years  of  Mary,  and  the  legends  respecting  her  are  of  the 
strangest  character.  One  is  that  she  went  with  St.  John  to 
Ephesus,  where  she  died  and  was  buried ;  but  another  is  that  she 
was  buried  in  the  gardeiS  of  Geihsemane ;  that  her  soul  took  its  flight 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  Apostles,  who  had  been  brought  together  to 
Jerusalem  by  a  vision  of  angels ;  that  after  three  days  they  opened 
the  tomb,  and  found  in  it  only  the  clothes  in  which  she  had  been 
laid ;  and  hence  concluded  that  her  immaculate  body  had  not  seen 
corruption,  but  had  been  raised  from  the  dead  by  the  speeial 
favour  of  her  son  t  This  legend  of  the  Assumption  of  ICaiy , 
though  of  early  date,  gained  no  aooeptance  in  the  Ghuieh  anlQ 
the  sixth  century ;  yet  it  is  now  admitted  as  aCaot  in  some  of  ike 
breviaries  of  the  Ghuroh  of  Bome ;  and  perhaps  some  future  Pope 
will  pronounce  it  a  dogma  to  be  believed  by  all  the  faithful  1  Tint 
she  lived  a  holy  life,  and  died  a  peaceftil  death,  and  that  her  spirii 
is  with  her  Saviour  in  the  reahns  of  light,  no  one  for  a  moment 
hesitates  to  beUeve ;  but  that  she  is  a  proper  object  of  worship  and 
adoration,  even  though  it  be  not  divine  worship,  aa  the  Bomaniflls 
say  it  is  not,  we  have  not  the  slightest  Scriptural  authority  fsr 
supposing. 

In  the  regard  he  manifested  for  Mary,  St.  John  would  reap  a  rieh 
reward.  Her  society  would  doubtless  be  unspeakably  pleasant ; 
his  home  in  Jerusalem  would  surely  be  of  the  happiest;  nnd 
Mary's  conversation  would  amply  repay  him  for  all  the  filial  alien* 
tions  to  her  he  could  render.  She  would  be  a  mother  to  him,  in  an 
important  sense,  even  though  his  own  mother,  Salome,  ditelt 
under  his  roof.  She  would  foster  in  him  every  holy  fteling 
and  every  good  desire;  and  that  holy  love  for  his  Divine  Haaler 
which  glowed  on  "  the  altar  of  his  breast,"  would  glow  mere  fer- 
ventty  in  consequence  of  her  example  and  her  prayers.  And  when 
he  watched  over  her  in  her  last  hours,  and  at  length  dosedher  eyes  in 
death,  as  he  probably  did,  how  deep  must  have  been  his  joy  at  her 
peaceful  end,  and  how  bright  his  hope  of  a  reunion  in  tbe  home 
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beyond  the  grave !  Saoh  fellowship,  and  sncli  experiences,  wonid 
help  him  to  gird  himself  for  his  Apostolic  work  and  sofferings, — 
would  more  fully  qualify  him  for  the  great  task  he  was  called  to 
fulfil.  He  remained  in  Jerusalem,  as  some  suppose,  until  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  the  Jewish  war  began,  and 
the  city  was  besieged  by  Oestius ;  and  when,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  several  of  the  Fathers,  the  Apostle  went  to  Ephesus,  as 
the  central  point  of  his  labours  among  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  Mary  had  died  before  this  event  than 
that  she  accompanied  him  in  his  journey;  but  he  would  ever  after- 
wards have  her  in  remembrance :  his  Epistle  to  *'  the  elect  lady," 
whoever  she  was,  is  indicative  of  his  deep  respect  for  a  devoted 
Christian  matron.  From  Ephesus  he  was  banished  to  Fatmos,  by 
one  of  the  Boman  Emperors ;  but  in  his  exile  he  was  still  the 
{aithfiil  and  the  loving  John,  and  there  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse 
were  granted  to  him.  According  to  tradition  he  returned  to  Ephe- 
BUSy  where  he  reclaimed  a  young  robber ;  and  where,  when  too 
aged  and  infirm  to  preach,  he  was  conducted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  Ohristians,  and  lifting  up  his  hands  over  the  assembly  said, 
*'  litUe  children,  love  one  another." 

Concerning  Bt.  John's  death  we  have  no  authentic  records,  but 
thai  it  was  *'iiot  by  violence,  but  of  a  natural  kind,  through  the 
decay  of  extreme  old  age,"  *  is  more  than  likely.  Our  Lord's  reply 
to  Peter's  question  respecting  him,  ''And  what  shall  this  man 
do  ?  "  is  by  many  supposed  to  intimate  that  he  was  thus  to  die — 
«'  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  "  Thus, 
though  a  mar^  in  spirit,  he  was  not  a  martyr  in  fact,  but  passed 
away,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  in  the  soft  slumber  which  God 
often  gives  to  His  beloved. 

If  we  cannot  imitate  the  conduct  of  St.  John  in  his  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  we  may  cultivate  his  spirit.  The 
Church  win  always  have  her  poor,  and  there  will  always  be  some 
who,  left  in  widowhood,  will  need  the  considerate  care  of  others. 
In  commending  His  mother  to  John,  Jesus,  in  effect  commended 
these  to  us,  and  we  are  bound,  as  much  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  be 
eoncemed  for  their  welfare,  to  help  them,  and  to  be  their  solace 
and  support.  To  neglect  the  aged  and  the  poor  is  to  renounce 
the  spirit  of  St.  John,  who  so  often  reiterated  the  «  new  command- 
ment'* of  his  Lord;  for  ''whoso,"  he  said,  "hath  this  world's 
good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  Ood  in  him  ?  " 
(1  John  iii.  17.)  But  specially  on  children  is  there  a  solemn  duty 
imposed.    **  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord :  for  this  is 

*  "  laU  sad  Oharsoter  of  St.  John,"  by  the  Bev.  F.  Frenob,  p.  240. 
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right.  Honour  thy  father  and  mother ;  which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee»  and 
thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth."  (Ephes.  vi.  1-8.)  To  yonng 
people  Jesus  commits  the  care  of  their  parents ;  for,  though  as  a 
rule,  the  parents  should  "  lay  up  "  for  the  children,  and  not  the 
children  for  the  parents,  (2  Cor.  xii.  14,)  yet  nature  itself  dictates, 
and  the  law  of  Christ  demands,  that  when  children  have  it  in  their 
power,  everything  should  be  done  on  their  part  to  render  the 
declining  days  of  parents  who  are  dependent  on  them  happy.  To 
see  a  son  tending  with  all  solicitude  his  widowed  mother,  or  s 
daughter  watching  oyer  and  waiting  on  an  aged  father,  is  a  sight 
on  which  angels  might  look  with  pleasure,  and  one  which  our 
Lord  Himself  doubtless  regards  with  high  approval.  <<  Behold  thy 
mother  1 "  He  says  to  every  child  who  has  a  parent  dependent  on 
him ;  and  to  copy  the  example  of  the  loving  John  will  be  to  seenre 
John's  reward.  T.  8. 


THE  PATBIAEOH  JACOB:  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OHAPTEB  VI. — **  POWEB  WITH  OOD  AMD  WITH  MEM.** 

"  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Peniel :  for  I  have  seen  Qod  face  to 
face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."— Gehbbib  zxzii.  80. 

ScABOELT  had  Jaoob  been  delivered  from  one  difficalty,  than 
another,  and  a  more  formidable  one,  frowns  npon  him.  In  his 
jonmey  to  his  native  land  he  oame  near  the  river  Jordan,  and  to 
the  borders  of  Edom,  through  which  he  mast  pass  to  reach  Canaan. 
But  this  conntxy  belonged  to  Esau,  and  doubtful  as  to  Ms  brother's 
temper  of  mind,  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him  that  he  might 
**  find  grace  in  his  sight."  They  returned  with  intelligence  that 
startled  and  distressed  him.  Esau  had  become  a  powerful  emir» 
and  was  approaching,  with  hostile  designs,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  of  his  desert  warriors.  The  position  of  Jaoob  and  his 
family  was  therefore  perilous,  for  they  had  no  hope  of  contending 
successfully  with  the  threatened  revenge  of  the  angry  brother. 
The  anxieties  of  Jacob  were  increased  by  his  relationships  of 
husband,  iather,  and  master,  but  above  all  by  his  consciousness  of 
former  wrong  doing.  He  could  not  meet  Esau  as  he  had  recently 
met  Laban  on  the  ground  of  his  own  integrity ;  a  guilty  consdenoe 
never  fails  to  engender  pusillanimity  before  men,  and  he  felt  him- 
self in  painful  feebleness  and  alarm.  Instead,  however,  of  giving 
way  to  despondency,  manifestations  of  a  correct  principle  appear, 
indicating  that  more  lay  in  his  character  than  is  revealed.    As  was 
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his  duty,  he  took  eveiy  precaation  in  Us  power  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing evil,  and,  after  doing  this,  turned  to  the  Lord  as  his  only  effectual 
Helper.  The  humble  and  earnest  prayer  whioh  he  offered  to  God  is 
one  of  singular  beauty  and  piety,  deserving  our  imitation  in  any 
similar  extremity. 

Jacob  next  <<  took  his  two  wives,  and  his  two  women-servants,  and 
his  ele^n  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok,"  and  now,  it  is 
recorded,  he  was  "left  alone."    In  the  shady  covert  of  the  brook, 
and  amid  the  stiUness  of  the  hills,  he  probably  courted  solitude 
for  further  communion  with  God,  purposing  presently  to  follow  his 
family  and  cattle  across  the  stream.    But  while  again  pouring  out 
his  heart  in  prayer  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  one  whom  he  felt 
to  be  an  antagonist,  and  a  kind  of  death-struggle  cinsued.    Who  his 
*  assailant  was,  and  why  his  approach,  he  could  not  tell.    Was  it  one 
of  Esau's  four  hundred  men  ?  a  hired  assassin  ?  or,  as  the  later 
Jews  &bled,  Esau's  guardian  angel  come  to  disable  him,  that  he 
might  do  his  brother  no  harm  ?    Was  it  the  great  adversary  of 
God's  people,  who  would  fain  have  prevented  the  entrance  of  the 
Patriarch  into  the  Promised  Land  ?    Whoever  the  hostile  stranger 
might  be,  the  attack  called  forth  earnest  effort  on  Jacob's  part,  and 
he  put  forth  his  utmost  strength  to  maintain  his  ground.    The 
conflict  waxed  desperate,  but  the  Patriarch  made   a  vehement 
resistance,  until  the  advantage  seemed  to  be  on  his  side.    A  disloca- 
tion of  his  thigh,  from  a  single  touch  of  the  hand  of  the  mysterious 
combatant,  was  attended  with  a  conviction  that  this  encounter  was 
with  a  Divine  personage.    The  victory,  he  felt,  was  rather  conceded 
to  him,  than  gained  by  him,  and,  overpowered  and  trembling,  he 
found  the  unknown  Wrestler  to  be  the  Lord  Himself.  But  we  forbear 
^ords  of  our  own,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  safe  language  of  Lispi- 
ration  for  the  account  of  what  took  place  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
Unquestionably  a  degree  of  obscurity  hangs  around  this  singular 
Divine  manifestation.    This  mainly  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
a£Sxing  an  explicit  meaning  to  the  word  which  we  translate  wrestled^ 
implying,  in.  general  language,  intense  effort.    It  arises,  also,  from 
the  brevity  of  the  narrative,  some  things  probably  being  omitted 
which,  if  on  record,  might  have  made  all  plain.    But  however  brief 
and  obscure  the  account,  the  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
concluding  that  the  « wrestling"  was  a  literal  transaction.     A 
Toice  was  heard,  a  presence  was  felt,  and  Jacob  found  himself  in 
contact  with  a  form.    If  this  be  admitted,  why  not  allow  that  the 
conflict  was  with  a  real  personality  ?  (1.)  The  unlocked- for  opponent 
is  called  a  man ;  '*  There  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  break- 
ing of  the  day," — a  man  in  semblance,  in  language,  in  feeling. 
This  mode  of  appearance  was  calculated  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  suppliant.    Had  the  Lord  of  Hosts  appeared  in  His 
essential  glory,  or  with  modified  Bethel  splendours,  the  Patriarch 
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wonld  hftye  been  awed  and  powerless :  the  child  of  dust  and  dn 
would  not  have  dared  to  approach  the  resplendence  of  Deity.  Bnt 
the  gbries  of  the  Godhead  were  veiled  in  humanity :  it  was  **  a 
man"  that  appeared  to  Jacob;  it  was  as  with  his  feUow  that  he 
came  into  actual  conflict,  and  triumphed  in  gaining  his  request. 
(2.)  This  Divine  wrestler  is  elsewhere  called  an  angel :  **  Yea,  he  " 
(Jacob)  **  had  power  oyer  the  Angel,  and  prevailed : "  "  The  Angel 
that  redeemed  "  him,— Jesus  Ohrist,  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to- 
day, ani  for  ever.'*  (8.)  The  Personage  with  whom  the  conflict 
took  place  is  also  called  Qod :  <<  I  have  seen  God  &oe  to  &ee, 
and  my  life  is  preserved: ''  " By  his  strength,"  says  Hosea,  ** he 
had  power  with  Ood."  Further,  in  deepest  condescension 
Jacob's  marvellous  Visitor  said  unto  him,  "  As  a  prince  haat  thou 
power  with  Qod  and  with  men."  (4.)  The  Patriarch  moreover  * 
"  made  supplication  unto  Him,"  which  surely  he  would  not  have 
done  had  he  regarded  Him  as  a  mere  creature,  or  had  he 
conjectured  Him  to  have  been  an  apparition.  (5.)  It  is  reeoided 
that  the  Angel  communicated  the  earnestly-importuned  favour  and 
grace :  '<  He  blessed  him  there.  And  Jacob  caUed  the  name  of  the 
place  Peniel ; "  that  is,  '<  The  face  of  God."  The  blessings  already 
Divinely  given  were  ratified,  and  with  august  assumptions  which 
no  finite  being  would  dare  to  imitate,  the  Divine  vanquished  Qne^ 
vanquished  in  His  own  mighi— countenanced  and  ccowned  the 
spirit  of  importunate  prayer  by  styling  the  mortal  conqaecor  a 
"Prince  with  God." 

The  difElculty  of  believing  that  man  could  prevail  against  Gk>d  has 
led  to  forced  interpretations  of  this  history,  such  as  that  of  Origen, 
and  that  of  Jerome,  who  supposed  it  was  against  evil  spirits  Jacob 
contended,  or  that  the  Combatant  strove  with  him  in  the  sense  of 
assisting  him.  Some  have  thought  it  extremely  improbable  that 
Jacob  should  wrestle  with  a  man  at  all,  while  alone  in  that  aolitazy 
country.  Others  again  treat  this  transaction  as  due  to  the 
entranced  fancy  of  the  Patriarch,  and  view  it,  as  we  have  just 
intimated,  as  a  simple  dream  or  vision,  not  a  reality.  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  adduce  these  and  other  speculations  in  the  fMse 
of  the  narrative  itself.  The  account  is  given  in  the  same  historic 
style  as  the  other  particulars  of  Jacob's  life,  which  for  no  better 
reasons  might  all  be  similarly  resolved  into  fables.  When  it  is 
alleged  that  the  condescension  here  described  is  too  great  to  be 
credited,  we  may  ask  what  condescension  is  too  great  for  Him 
who  in  aftertime  appeared  as  one  of  **  the  seed  of  Abraham; " 
submitted  to  be  spitted  on ;  to  be  smitten  in  the  Cmc;  to  be  cm* 
oified  on  a  cross,  and  buried  in  a  grave  ? 

When  the  Patriarch  went  from  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  Ood 
"face  to  face,"he  carried  with  him  a  new  name  and  anewaahm. 
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lAieli  6T8r  afterwards  belonged  to  hixn.  It  was  bis  day  of  salm* 
tion.  Tben  and  tbere  he  experienced  the  cancelling  of  many  sins, 
—the  bestowment  of  pardon,  renovation,  and  peace.  "  Aa  he 
pasaed  over  Feniel  the  sun  rose  upon  him  ;'*  buithe  light  in  which 
the  orb  of  day  bathed  the  landscape  was  only  an  obscure 
symbol  of  the  heayenly  radiance  which  flooded  the  soul  on  which 
the  "  Sun  of  righteousness  *'  had  arisen  **  with  healing  in  His  wings/* 
"  Jacob  shall  not  now  be  ashamed,  neither  shall  his  Ikce  now  wax 
pale/'  for  his  prevalence  with  Oodgaye  him  also  prevalence  with  men. 
Hisbrother  was  hastening  towards  himin  warlike  array,  and,  asitwas 
feared,  with  sanguinary  intentions,  but  on  the  first  sight  of  Jacob, 
fresh  from  the  Sacred  Presence,  anger  and  revenge  were  subdued 
into  tears  and  fraternal  compassions.  He  who  had  overcome  Ood 
Himself  need  not  shrink  from  the  face  of  Esau ;  instead  of  keeping 
himself  in  the  rear,  as  apparently  he  had  meant  to  do,  he  now 
takes  his  right  position  at  the  hefA  of  his  household,  passing  over 
before  them,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  first  and  greatest  peril. 

"  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold,  Esau  came, 
aod  with  him  four  hundred  men."  He  presented  himself  to  his 
brother,  after  Oriental  fashion,  with  gestures  significant  of  the 
truest  courtesy,  yet  betraying  nothing  abject  or  degrading.  **  He 
bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times,  until  he  came  near  to 
his  brother.  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
fell  (m  his  neok,  and  kissed  him:  and  they  wept.'*  Esau's  temporal 
superiority  is  acknowledged,  which  Jacob  found  it  easy  and 
pleasant  to  do  in  his  renovated  state;  the  '^supplanter"  having 
become  a  **  prince,"  his  nature  expanded  with  his  name,  and  he 
was  in  the  very  mood  to  take  the  lowest  place  in  the  presence  of 
one  he  had  izgured.  The  brothers  are  again  twin  children,  clasped 
in  the  bonds  of  a  genuine  aflfection.  What  their  fature  intercourse 
was,  inspired  history  does  not  tell  us.  The  pacification  however 
appears  to  have  been  complete,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  how  they 
afterwards  united  in  love  and  services  at  the  obsequies  of  their 
father. 

The  event  which  took  place  at  the  ford  Jabbok,  so  unique 
and  of  such  commanding  influence,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  regard 
as  a  literal  transaction.  But  while  the  wrestling  was  an  actual 
fact,  participated  in  by  a  celestial  Person,  it  had  with  it  a  solemn 
and  religious  signification.  It  cannot  fail,  for  instance,  to  teach  us 
much  respecting  the  nature  of  acceptable  prayer.  The  Church 
has  always  considered  it  as  a  designed  symbolical  representation 
of  intense,  persevering,  and  prevailing  supplication.  It  teaches  us 
that,  in  the  presence  and  pressure  of  trials  and  of  guilt,  while  we 
negleot  no  means  adapted  to  lessen  or  remove  difficultiesi  and 
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make  the  most  of  what  resonrces  we  possess,  we  must  still  pray 
and  wait  apon  the  Lord.  "  Prayer,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '*  can 
obtain  every  thing ;  it  can  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  shut 
the  gates  of  hell ;  it  can  put  a  holy  restraint  upon  God,  and  deiain 
an  angel  till  he  leave  a  blessing ;  it  can  open  the  treasures  of  nun, 
and  soften  the  iron  hbs  of  rocks,  till  they  m^lt  into  tears,  and  a 
flowing  river.  Prayer  can  unclasp  the  girdles  of  the  north,  saying 
to  a  mountain  of  ice,  Be  thou  removed  hence,  and  cast  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  it  can  arrest  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  its  oourse, 
and  send  the  swift- winged  winds  upon  our  errand :  and  all  these 
strange  things,  and  secret  decrees,  and  unrevealed  transactions, 
which  are  above  the  clouds  and  far  beyond  the  regfona  of  the 
stars,  shall  combine  in  ministry  and  advantages  for  the  praying 
man." 

A  heartless  scepticism,  however,  would  rob  us  of  such  consola- 
tions.   It  speaks  speciously  of  decrees  rendering  prayer  useless,  or 
of  laws  fore-settled  and  unchangeable  which  make  it  presumptuous. 
In  these  days  the  old  inquiry  is  repeated.  What  profit  is  there,  if 
we  call  upon  Him  ?     While  admitting  the  ideal  greatness  of  an 
imaginary  converse    with  an  infinite  and  eternal   Being,  it  is 
still  said,  This  is  labour  misapplied.    It  may  be  granted  thai 
there    are  some  subjective   benefits  in  this  exercise,  but  these 
benefits,  it  is  alleged,  belong  exclusively  to  our  own  belief  in  its 
value.    Discouragements  may  be  easily  adduced,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  question.  Does  God  hear  prayer  ?  is  akin  to  that  other 
one,  Is  there  a  God  ? — ^is  there  a  living,  intelligent,  omnipresent 
Lord  and  Sovereign  of  all  ?  This  confessed,  many  mists  and  barriers 
at  once  fade  away.    It  is  true  God's  designs  regulate  and  control  all 
events,  yet  means  as  well  as  results  are  within  those  designs :  in 
ordinary  matters,  such  as  our  daily  engagements,  the  preservation 
of  health,  guarding  against  danger  and  accident,  we  do  not  stndy 
what  God  may  have  decreed,  withholding  all  action  until  this  may 
be  determined ;  so  in  spiritual  matters, — ^while  allowing  that  Ood 
orders  "  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will,  "r- we  should 
not  discourage  supplication  in  things  to  which  prayer  appropriately 
belongs,  nor  wait  for  desired  results  without  effort  or  importunity. 
Among  the  greatest  realities  in  the  history  of  mankind  most 
unquestionably  be  included  the  privilege  of  pleading  with  Ood. 
It  has  revealed  itself  by  its  achievements  as  the  mightiest  of  forces, 
both  in  the  natural  and  spiritual  worlds.    History  can  only  be 
understood  in  connection  with  this  fact.    Deny  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  many  a  phenomenon,  and  many  an  ordinary  event  or 
fact  in  human  life,  becomes  unreasonable  and  inexplicable. 

The  Christian  believer  is  not  bound  to  show  how  Ood  can  answer 
the  petitions  of  His  people,  but  he  may  £airly  demand  of  modem 
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seeptieism  proof  ihat  He  cannot,  or  proof  that  the  fact  of  physical 
Beqaencee  in  the  nature  of  things  renders  their  petitions  useless. 
We  abide  by  the  conviction,  that,  conceding  the  existence  of  a 
SQpreme  Intelligence  and  Will  in  creation,  both  the  possibility  and 
probability  of  the  effectiveness  of  prayer  must  be  yielded,  notwith- 
standing the  fixedness  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.    It  is  reason- 
Able,  apart  from  the  assurances  of  Christianity,  to  believe  that  God, 
whose  Imowledge  and  power  are  imlimited,  and  whose  purposes  in 
creation  must  partake  more  of  a  moral  than  a  physical  design, 
will  subordinate  material  interests  to  spiritual  considerations  and 
ftims.    We  may  strongly  assert  that    answers  to  supplications 
addressed  to  Ood  do  not  of  necessity  make  breaches  in  natural 
laws,  and  that,  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  human  mind,  the  Divine 
Spirit  can  hear  and  grant  the  requests  of  those  who  ask  for  **  good 
things."    We  may  be  unable  to  tell  precisely  where  the  Divine 
force  comes  in;  but  as  in  the  case  of  man,  it  may  only  displace 
one  force  by  employing  another, — ^may  only  bring  the  energy  of  a 
personal  will  to  bear   upon  the  chain  of  consequences,  without 
bursting  that  chain  asunder,  or  making  any  disturbance  which 
science  can  reoord.   Such  considerations  show  us  how  rational  is 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  in  things  belonging  to  nature  and  our 
physical  life ;  while  they  make  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  a  favour- 
able response  to  our  pleadings  with  God  in  purely  moral  and 
spiritual  matters  may  be  readily   accorded.    Blessings  for  our 
temporal  well-being,  where  we  seem  more  closely  to  approach  the 
physical  world,  may  be  reasonably  supplicated,  but  more  reason- 
ably may  we  ask  God  for  whatever  is  calculated  to  advance  our 
spiritual  interests,  as  moral  and  immortal  creatures. 

The  signal  occurrence  at  Jabbok  impresses  us  profoundly  with  the 
greatness  of  man's  nature,  as  seen  in  its  capacity  of  communion 
with  the  invisible  and  the  Divine.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  and 
employing  the  mightiest  energy.  Man  has  "  power  with  God."  It 
is  given  to  him  to  prevail  not  only  over  physical  forces  and  material 
forms,  but,  we  speak  it  reverently,  over  Deity  Himself.  In 
'* audience"  with  his  Maker,  he  rises  to  a  sublime  potency,  wield- 
ing the  miglit  and  guiding  the  movements  of  Omnipotence. 
This  is  taught  us  in  the  Patriarch's  wrestUng  with  his  Divine 
Bedeemer.  Delay,  weakness,  refusal, — all  tried  him,  but  over  all  his 
earnestness,  faith,  and  supplication  triumphed :  thus  stirring  up 
himself  to  **  take  hold  "  of  Ood*s  '<  strength,"  Jacob  became  a  prince 
with  Him,  and  a  pattern  for  pleading  weakness  to  the  end  of  time. 
Can  man  be  spoken  of  as  being  in  possession  of  a  higher  gift 
than  the  ability  to  avail  himself  of  the  immeasurableness  of 
Divinity  ?  **  That  sovereign  power  in  the  soul  which  we  call  the 
will,  does  not  merely  in  prayer  impel  us  to  nciake  the  first  neces- 
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saiy  menial  efiEbrt,  but  enters  moet  penetratingly  ind  ntally  into 
the  yery  action  of  the  prayer  iteelf .  It  is  the  will  ^oh  prases 
the  petition ;  it  is  the  will  whioh  struggles  with  the  rdnotonoe  of 
sloth,  or  with  the  oppositions  of  passion ;  it  is  the  will  whieh 
perseveres ;  it  is  the  will  whioh  exclaims,  '  I  will  not  let  Thee  go, 
except  Thou  bless  me.' "  **  A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won 
than  a  strong  dty :  and  their  contentions  are  like  the  ban  of  a 
eastte ;  '*  bnt  as  the  larger  circle  includes  the  smaller,  if  a  man 
prevail  with  Qod,  he  will  not  fail  to  prevail  also  with  men.  The 
overcoming  of  Esau  was  a  ready  victory  after  the  Lotd  of  Hoste 
had  been  overcome :  "  if  God  be  for  ns,  who  can  be  against  ns?" 
The  self-evidenoing  e£Bciency  of  prayer  may  be  insisted  upon. 
Not  only  from  words  spoken  and  external  manifeetations,  but  from 
inner  consciousness  the  Patriarch  knew  that  the  renewing  IKrine 
favour  had  been  obtained  by  him.  The  fire  of  a  confident  fufh 
had  been  kindled  in  his  soul,  and  he  had  the  internal  witness  thsi 
he  had  seen  the  face  of  God.  This  assurance  of  the  aeeeptaUe- 
ness  of  prayer  is  promised  to  all  penitent  believers.  Wm  eooU 
have  tempted  Jacob  to  doubt  for  one  moment  the  reality  end 
blessedness  of  the  work  wrought  in  him  at  t^eniel  f  Paiehment 
he  needed  not  to  verify  it  to  -him,  imposing  inscription  he  required 
not  for  Its  corroboration;  the  emphatic  utterances  and  testi- 
monies of  othors  he  could  dispense  with ;  he  had  *'  the  witness  is 
himself,"  the  irrefragable  witness  in  his  tranquillixed  and  elevated 
spirit,  and  with  an  overpowering  sense  of  its  realness  oonU  wft 
**  I  &4VB  SBJDT  God  faob  to  ^acs,  Axn  mr  ufb  n  ndymtiD." 


T&E  EA81?  AtmCAN  SLAV£!.TtlA])&. 

{Concluded  from  page  427.) 

!1?HB  negotiation  of  the  new  l!reaty,  which  closes  all  "  public  liiarkeis 
iat  the  buying  or  selling  of  slaves,"  prohibits  the  possession  or  aeqaitiBg 
of  slaves  by  natives  of  Indian  States  under  British  protection,  and  nuta 
all  vessels  carrying  slaves  liable  to  seizure,  was  not  an  easy  task.  Th« 
Saltan  uniformly  urged  the  impracticability  of  compliance  with  deznaads 
which,  as  he  alleged,  involved  ruin  to  his  dominions,  and  after  ooDfld^^ 
able  diplomatic  fencing  refttsed  to  yield,  closing  his  Interview  with  (li« 
envoy  by  remarking,  •<  We  have  considered  what  has  been  said,  and  ^ 
are  convinced  it  involves  destruction  to  us.  It  is  quite  in  your  pow«r  to 
destroy  us,  but  you  ask  us  to  destroy  ourselves,  and  that  we  eaiuot  de. 
If  your  object  had  been  to  require  somethmg  short  of  that,  we  wooM 
have  granted  it  at  once,  for  we  have  no  better  firiends  than  the  Bngliih*" 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  left  Zansibar,  on  a  visit  to  the  southern  ports  vA 
Madagascar,  reporting  the  faQure  of  his  mission  to  the  OoreniBSot  at 
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Imuim.    Maeh  disappoinimoiit  wm  felt  in  Englftad  at  tliifl»  and  it  WM 
nsohed  to  apply  forther  pressure. 

Lttfarnetioiui  irere  sent  to  Her  Mejeefc/s  eonBal  at  Zaanbttr  to  deal  with 
the  utmost  rigour  agaiiist  British  subjects  engaging  in  the  dave-trade,  or 
haling  iU^  possession  of  slayes,  and  to  intimate  to  His  Highnesn  the 
Bnltan,  that  nnless  the  Treaty  "be  accepted  and  signed,  the  British 
natal  forces  will  proceed  to  blockade  the  island  of  Zaniibar:"  in 
twenty  days  after  this  wei^^ty  argument  left  En^and  the  Treaty  was 
ratified.  It  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  record  this  instanoe  of  prompti- 
tade  and  tigonr  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  repeated  by  the  Colonial  Department  in  dealing  with  this  eril  in 
our  own  dominions.  We  should  then  soon  hear  the  last  of  kidni^ping 
and  its  kindred  atroeities  in  the  Sonth  Seas. 

Bur  Bartle  Frere's  visit  to  the  principal  ports  in  the  Sultan's  dominions^ 
the  Portagnese  settlements,  and  the  neighbotoing  islands,  brooght  to 
light  the  fearful  extent  to  which  the  whole  coast  is  inyolyed  in  the  slaye- 
trafflo.  At  Kilwah  Eavii^a,  described  as  "  tiie  real  hotbed  of  the  trade,** 
he  had  to  encounter  some  of  the  difficulties  and  learn  the  dangers  of 
eren  official  inreetigation  into  its  operations.  «*  We  had  been  foOed  in 
cor  attempts  to  see  it  on  the  way  down,  having  been  misled  and  sent  to 
other  places  of  the  same  name  many  miles  off.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
Teiy  htfge  town,  even  more  thrivmg  than  Zanzibar,  not  marked  an  vm 
ekirtif  and  placed  out  of  sight  of  cruisers,  among  unsurveyed  reeiii^ 
diffienlt  of  aeoeas  to  any  but  Arab  dhows.  A  very  large  trade,  especially 
hi  ahives,  has  its  seat  her^,  where  Europeans  are  very  rarely  seen ;  but  a 
Banian  emissary,  we  were  told,  had  been  there  and  to  other  places  on  the 
coast,  warning  all  slave-traders  to  send  their  slaves  inland,  and  to  tell  us 
nothing.  These  orders  were  well  obeyed,  and  I  never  saw  anything  so 
miolent  as  the  soldiers  of  the  Arab  (Governor,  or  so  obstructive  as  the 
usually  mfld  and  obsequious  Indians. '  I  liave  specially  rq^orted  tiie 
eironmstances,  and  was  really  thankfal  when  I  got  the  whole  of  our 
party  embarked  without  a  collision*  But  I  am  certain  these  people 
woidd  never  have  behaved  so  without  distinct  orders,  and  equally 
certain  that  unless  both  SuHan  and  Banians  are  brou^^t  to  their  senses, 
we  shall  somewhere  have  a  very  unpleasant  manifestation  of  slave* 
traders*  anger  at  our  interference  with  their  proceedings." 

Veiy  dreary  are  the  conclusions  to  which  our  Envoy  comes  with 
reepect  to  the  Arab  and  Portuguese  occupation  of  the  coast.  Of  the 
Arabs  he  says,  *'  Theur  influence,  if  they  have  any,  is  never  exensised  for 
good ;  capital  they  have  none  to  invest  in  the  land  or  iu  its  products,  and 
in  a  financial  sense  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  of  India, 
who  carry  on  almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  the  coast."  Of  the 
Portuguese  little  is  said  beyond  a  flew  expressions  of  pity  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  their  setUements.  The  Qovemor  of  Mozambique  "  admitted 
that  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves  was  earned  on  within  the  Portuguese 
possessions,"  chiefly  in  Arab  dhows,  with  Madagascar,  and  lamented  he 
had  not  the  means  of  stopping  it.  "  The  Portuguese  have  hitherto  fiuled 
to  attach  to  themselves  either  the  respect  or  affections  of  the  natives  of 
the  mainland The  very  rich  oolony  of  Mozambique  is  undeveloped,— 
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the  resnli  of  over  three  centuries  of  oocupationy  and  wbidi  wiU-oontinae 
till  slavery  and  slave-trade  are  effeotnally  stopped." 

A  mnoh  more  lively  piotore  is  drawn  by  a  writer  in  a  reoeni  number 
of  the  "  St.  James*  Magazine."  Beferring  to  the  oolonisation  of  Afriet, 
he  says,  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  already  strook  root  in  the  Boathem 
parts  of  the  Continent^,  and  if  diplomatists  do  their  duty  with  xeafon- 
able  qniokness  and  decision,  no  other  power  will  gain  a  footing  thsre. 

It  may  be  answered,  one  other  power  has  already  done  bo.    For- 

tagal  has  been  there  ere  Englishmen  had  made  to  themselves  a  name 
beyond  the  bomidaries  of  Europe,  and  its  settlements  still  exist.  Tnly 
they  do,  but  they  are  no  credit  to  the  nation.  Slavery,  debanohsiy, 
drunkenness,  anarchy,  war,  murder,  and  robbery  stalk  in  Uie  midst  sod 
around  unchecked  and  unheeded ;  nay,  rather  fostered,  so  as  to  render 
it  an  easy  task  for  the  few  who  are  there  to  rule.  There  is  no  apimg, 
no  life,  in  the  Portuguese  of  East  Africa.  As  they  traded  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  so  they  do  now.  As  they  Christianized  three  hundred 
years  ago,  so  they  do  not  now.  They  have  inaugurated  no  new  era  of 
commerce  and  civilization.  England  has  done  much  for  the  puttisg 
down  of  slavery.  No  nation  can  question  her  disinterestedness  in  this 
matter.  So  long  as  she  commands  the  sea,  she  oan  prevent  slaves 
beiog  exported  in  that  way,  but  all  the  Treaties  in  the  world  will  not  haie 
the  e£fect  of  doing  away  with  slavery  till  pubUc  opinion  ia  brought  (o 
bear  on  it. We  ourselves,  while  waiting  on  business  in  the  Govern- 
ment office  at  one  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  have  read  the  Treaty 
between  <  The  High  contracting  Powers,'  and  shortly  afterwards  have 
been  offered  boys  by  the  Banians  at  five  pounds  each.  Another  time 
we  were  witness  to  a  quarrel  between  a  Banian  and  a  Qerman,  which 
arose  as  follows  :~A  certain  Portuguese  had  left  for  Mozambique,  and 
given  his  power  of  attorney  to  the  Qerman  (first),  and  to  the  Banian 
(second).  He  had  left  eight  slaves,  whom  the  German  employed,  bat 
regularly  paid  their  wages.  This  was  against  all  precedent,  and  the 
Banian  threatened  to  complain  to  the  Oovemor  that  the  slaves  were 
being  spoiled  by  being  taught  to  look  for  payment  for  their  work  !  These 
East  African  people— white,  black,  or  yellow— will  sign  as  many  Treatiei 
as  you  like,  and  keep  none  of  them. 

*'  The  Court  of  Lisbon,  no  doubt,  fancies  that  all  is  as  it  should  be, 

and  our  English  Government,  which  is  accustomed  to  keep  its  word, 
(in  philanthropic  matters,)  takes  all  for  granted." 

The  French  possess  two  beautiful  islands  in  the  Comoro  group,  between 
the  mainland  and  Madagascar.  Labour  is  supplied  on  tiie  "  en^agi " 
system,  which  is  too  often  slavery  under  another  name.  The  Governor 
expressed  to  our  Envoy  his  anxiety  "  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  w^ 
hrotight  to  hii  notice,^* 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  there  is  one  Government — ^though  neither 
European  nor  Asiatic — ^wishful  to  co-operate  in  good  faith  with  EngUnd. 
**  The  Hova  Government  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  is  said  to  act  in 
perfect  good  faith  whenever  they  can,  but  they  hold  only  a  few  points  on 
the  coast,  and  the  Sakalavas  are  as  inveterate  slave-dealeraaathe  AraU* 
A  few  slaves  are  smuggled  into  the  Frendi  islands  as  '  engaget,'  bat  1 
have  no  doubt  a  little  more  i^quent  visiting  of  these  seas  and  coasti  ^ 
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our  eraiMrs  would  greatly  oheok  what  now  goes  on.  Bat  to  do  the  thing 
efiiBotaalljyoa  reqnire  some  Oonsnlar  authority,  who  shonld  moye  abont 
oeeaeionflJly  from  port  to  port.  There  is  ample  work  for  two — one  on 
the  Portogaese  coast,  the  other  for  the  Comoro  Islands  and  Madagascar; 
bat  one  man  actively  moving  aboat  ooold  do  a  great  deal.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beanty  of  the  islands,  and  they  do  not  seem  more  xmhealthy 
Uian  India,  if  men  took  the  same  precautions  as  in  India." 

We  now  arrive  at  some  remarkable  disdosores, — which  come  upon 
OS  with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  discovery,— showing  the  connection  of 
BritLBh  Indian  subjects  with  the  slave-traffic  along  the  whole  eastern 
coasi  The  fracas  at  Eilwah  Eavinja  seems  to  have  stimulated  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  examine  thoroughly  the  status  of  the  Banian  agent  and 
merchant,  and  the  result  is  a  paper  which  throws  the  East  African  trade 
mto  an  altogether  different  aspect  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
regarded  in  England. 

The  Customs  at  Zanzibar  are  farmed  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Jeyram  Se^vjee,  of  Bombay,  and  the  agents  of  this  house  are  in  charge 
of  the  various  custom-houses  on  the  coast.  The  firm  "  is  therefore  an 
aeeessory  in  the  slave-trade,  and  a  participator  in  the  profits  thereon."* 
Of  all  classes  oonnected  with  the  trade  of  East  Africa  there  is  none 
more  infiuenti&l  that  the  natives  of  India,  generally  known  as  Banians. 

*'  Greek  and  Boman  authors  describe  a  flourishing  conmierce  between 
India,  Arabia,  and  East  Africa ;  and'  the  earliest  detailed  accounts  we 
have  of  this  coast  represent  a  distribution  of  races,  connected  with  trade, 
very  much  resembling  what  we  now  find  existing :  native  African  races 
as  cultivators,  labourers,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  rulers ;  the 
niling  power  at  ports  generally  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  of  Arab  or 
Persian  origin ;  and  all  trade  monopolized  by  Indians,  or  Arabs  with 
Indian  connections,  and  hiving  their  homes  and  chief  places  of  business 
sometimes  on  the  Egyptian,  Arabian,  or  Persian  coast ;  but  more  often 
in  India,  at  Tatta  in  Sinde,  Mandavie  in  Cutch,  the  port  of  Eattywar 
on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Surat,  Calicut,  and  other  ports  on  the  Malabar 
coast. 

"Yasco  de  Gama,  and  the  Portuguese  who  followed  him,  found  a 
trade,  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  commercial  world,  much  larger  and 
more  important  than  at  present,  but  carried  on  much  in  the  same 
&8hion  by  vessels  of  the  same  build  and  character  as  the  modem  dhows, 
availmg  themselves  of  the  regular  trade-winds  to  sail  to  and  fro  between 
the  ports  on  the  same  coasts  of  Africa,  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and 
carrying  articles  of  much  the  same  character  as  at  present.f  And  what 
ia  more  to  our  present  purpose,  he  found  all  this  trade  in  the  hands  of 
men  whose  homes  were  in  India,  or  closely  connected  with  India ;  and 
he  describes  the  traders  as  in  dress,  habits  of  life,  and  trade,  charac- 
ter, and  names,  exactly  resembling  what  a  modem  traveller  would 
find  at  the  same  ports  on  the  same  coasts.    The  Indian  traders  do  not 

*  Bee  Colonel  Felly's  **  Memorandum  respecting  Kilwah  Eavinja,"  Blue  Book, 
p.  71. 

t  See  **  The  Three  Voyages  of  Vasoo  de  Gama,''  translated  by  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderi^y,  lor  the  Hakloyt  Society,  1869. 

toim  sz.— hvth  ssbisb.  2  x         t 
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appear,  in  his  day,  io  have  reoohed  farther  south  than  one  of  the  luge 
rivers  south  of  Sofala,  where  he  met  the  first  of  the  Moors  seen  in  his 
first  voyage.  But  they  were  then  in  possession  of  all  the  best  trade  at 
every  port  from  Sofala  northwards  to  Aden« 

«« This  vast  Indian  trade  seems  to  have  been  sorely  orippled,  and  in 
some  parts  extinguished,  by  the  advent  of  Europeans  to  these  bssb. 
Empire  in  these  parts,  then  as  now,  fell  to  the  nation  whieh  had  the 
greatest  command  of  ships  of  war,  fire-arms,  and  artillery.  The  Porta- 
guese  were  far  more  powerful  at  sea  than  any  nation  they  met  with  on 
the  ooast,  and  speedily  subdued  the  whole  sea-board  from  the  southexn- 
most  limit  of  the  Indian  trade  to  Aden  and  Soootrs,  and  by  Muscat  and 
Ormuz  to  the  Persian  Qulf,  building  forts  at  all  the  piindpal  pc^ 
and  commanding  points  of  estuaries  and  islands,  and  destroying 
the  Arab  and  Indian  marine.  Their  own  account  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  the  wholesale  cruelties  they  practised  on  all  who  opposed  or  wen 
suspected  of  opposing  them,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  extineiion 
of  the  greatest  part  of  such  trade  as  they  found ;  for  the  bitter  opposition 
they  met  with  from  the  Arabs,  who  ultimately  resumed  the  dominion  of  aE 
north  of  Cape  Delgado ;  and  for  the  sterile  character  of  their  oocupation 
of  the  coast,  where  they  had  no  hold  but  on  the  fears  of  the  nativee,  and 
thus  missed  the  opportunity  of  developing  their  hostile  occupation  into 
an  African  Empire. 

*'  At  the  same  time,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  rovers— English,  Dutch,  and  Arab— made  these  seM 
unsafe  to  all  but  large  and  well-anned  vessels.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  and  Dutch,  some  idea  may  be  found  from  Defoe's  novels,  e*g^ 
'Captain  Singleton,' and  the  second  part  of  *  Bobinson  Crusoe,' andfrom  the 
adventures  of  European  privateers  and  pirates,  as  related  in  the  *  Tales  of 
Buccaneers ;'  nor,  if  we  may  judge  irom  the  sober  narratives  of  onr  earlier 
voyagers,  did  the  native  Indian  or  Arab  merchantman  fare  much  better 
at  the  hands  of  the  regular  European  trader,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
English  East  India  Company  obtained  the  undisputed  mastery  of  Indian 
foreign  conmierce.  The  Great  Company  then  put  down  English  and 
Dutch  freebooting  and  piracy  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  measores 
by  which  they  put  down  all  '  free  trade,'  as  competition  with  their  own 
monopoly  was  then  called ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  present  centnzy  that 
much  was  done  to  check  Arab  piracy,  which  went  far  to  destroy  what 
little  Indian  trade  with  Africa  Portuguese  misgovemment  had  spared. 

<*  Up  to  thirty  years  ago,  the  depredations  of  Arab  pirates  in  the  Indiao 
seas,  and  even  on  the  Indian  coasts  within  sight  of  Bombay.  ^^ 
matters  of  recent  memory.  I  have  met,  in  my  early  life,  many  men, 
Natives  and  Europeans,  who  had  suffered  from  their  outrages*  or  bad 
taken  a  part  in  putting  them  down.  The  pirates  came  from  all  por^ 
between  Aden  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  but  the  most  nomerotfi 
active,  and  cruel  were  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  Persian  GoK  ^^^ 
Wahabee  and  other  forms  of  religious  fanaticism  gave  a  species  of 
sanction  to  their  depredations  and  cruelties.  Their  suppression  was 
mainly  due  to  operations  directed  by  considerable  land  and  sea  fotetn  of 
the  East  India  Company  against  the  pirate  nests  in  the  Gtil(  to  th« 
activity  of  the  Bombay  Marine  and  Indian  navy,  both  in  emm  v>d 
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Rurreying  veaselB,  and  to  the  growth  of  the  oompftratiTely  eivilised 
anthoxity  of  the  Imanm  of  Muscat,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  this  eentoiy, 
built  up  a  oonaiderable  navy,  and  became  a  conquering  power  on  the 
East  African  coast 

"During  the  past  forty  years  the  great  Indian  inunigration  to  this 
coast  has  gone  on  at  a  constantly  increasing  rate,  which  bids  fair  to 
restore  the  Indian  trade  with  East  Africa  to  more  than  its  old  propor- 
tions. Many  caoses  have  contributed  to  this  end:  the  general  peace  in 
Europe,  the  final  suppression  of  Arab  piracy,  the  establishment  of  the 
Muscat  Arabs  at  Zanjdbar  and  on  the  coast,  tiie  appearance  at  Zanzibar 
and  elsewhere  of  English,  French,  Qerman,  and  American  houses,  and 
probably,  above  all,  the  great  impulse  given  to  Indian  trade  by  the 
extLnetion  of  the  Company's  monopoly,  and  by  the  vast  development  of 
commercial  enterprise  among  those  Indian  castes  which  have  heretofore 
almost  monopolized  this  branch  of  commerce.  I  have  been  assured,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  fresh  amvals  from  India  last  year  numbered 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  traders  to  Zanzibar  and  its  neighbour* 
hood  alone.  For  some  of  the  Indian  trading  classes,  trade  in  East 
Africa  seems  to  have  the  same  charms  as  colonizing  has  for  some  of  our 
own  countrymen  at  home." 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  Beport  in  its  interesting  details 
respecting  the  revival  of  this  trade  and  the  different  classes  now  engaged 
in  it.  The  survey  concludes  with  the  statement,  that  '*  a  vast  commerce 
has  grown  up,  or  rather  revived,  during  the  last  fifty  years  on  these 
coasts,  which  has  been  in  a  great  measure  re*created  and  silently  monopo' 
lized  by  a  few  of  the  less  prosoinent  classes  of  Indian  traders.  I  know 
nothing  like  it  in  the  history  of  commerce^  and  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
to  those  at  a  distance  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  or  completeness  of 
the  monopoly.  We  wonder  at  the  vast  development  of  Qreek  com- 
merdal  induatry  during  the  same  period,  but  though  their  business  may 
be  on  a  larger  scale  in  individual  transactions,  nowhere  have  the  Greeks 
the  same  sort  of  monopoly  which  the  Indians  enjoy  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa 

'*  It  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  possible  that  such  a  trade  can  have  grown 
np  so  httle  noticed  by  the  commercial  world  elsewhere  ?  The  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  Indians  engaged  in  it  all  belong 
to  the  commercial  classes  which  less  than  any  others  in  India  have 
assimilated  thefr  methods  of  commerce  to  ours.  The  Parsees,  and  many 
other  mercantile  classes  in  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  even  when 
they  have  not  adopted  our  habits,  join  ovx  commercial  associations,  and, 
60  to  speak,  make  more  or  less  common  cause  with  the  European  mer- 
chant But  this  has  not  been  done  by  any  of  the  classes  who  have 
absorbed  the  Afrrican  trade ;  and  our  European  merchants  and  officials, 
and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  know  probably  less  of  their  proceedings 
than  of  any  other  class  ui  the  mercantile  community. 

'*  Then  the  European  and  American  comoierce  to  Africa  has  been 
almost  a  secret  monopoly  in  a  very  few  hands.  The  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  keep  everything  quiet,  and  though  some  of  the  houses 
traded  on  a  great  scale,  and  employed  quite  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels, 
the  extent  of  their  business  was  known  to  none  but  thenuielves,  and  was 
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not  folly  realised  by  any  but  the  most  observant  of  their  neighbours  al 
Zanzibar." 

We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  onr  merchants  the  strange  facts 
bronght  to  light  in  these  investigations.  A  single  Indian  hoose,  we  are 
told,  employs  a  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling  in  advances  to  slave- 
owners and  slave-dealers,  mainly  in  Zanzibar  alone  I  No  less  than 
^140,000  is  lent  to  Eoropean  and  American  firms,  Indians  being  the 
creditors,  and  the  great  commercial  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  new 
world  the  debtors.  Nothing  gives  ns  so  startling  an  idea  of  the  gigantic 
proportions  and  the  strange  ramifications  of  this  horrible  trade  as  these 
monetary  transactions.  Well  may  SirBartle  Frere  say,  "I  know  nothing 
like  it  in  the  history  of  commerce  ;*'  and  well  may  the  British  Indians 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  their  transactions  in  '*  black  pepper  " 
and  "  soiled  ivory." 

The  common  objections  urged  against  our  interference  with  the  slave- 
trade  are  disposed  of  in  a  few  sharp  and  pointed  sentences.  "  Specious 
arguments  have  been  urged  for  withdrawing  from  all  attempts  to  stop  the 
slave-trade,  and  *  leaving  it  alone  to  cure  itself;'  and  our  cruisers  have 
been  charged  with  enhancing  the  sufferings  of  the  slave  by  increasing 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation  for  this  argument.  I  never  heard  a  single  &ct  or  argument 
whi<^  could  justify  the  faintest  hope  that  if  slavery  or  the  slave-trade 
were  let  alone,  they  would  cure  themselves  in  any  number  of  ages." 

"  Again,  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the  impossi- 
bility of  stopping  the  slave-trade,  because  slavery  is  an  ancient  institu- 
tion, interwoven  with  all  the  usages  of  Arab  society,  and  the  Arabic 
domestic  slave  is  alwa3n3  well  treated.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
permit  domestic  servants  in  England  to  be  recruited  by  the  murder  of 
parents  and  the  kidnapping  of  children,  because  domestic  servitude  is  a 
time-honoured  state  of  life,  and  the  servants  often  faxe  as  well  as  the 
masters  and  mistresses  in  England." 

'*  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  East  African  slave-trade  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  is  the  growth  of  the  last  half  century.  A  few  slaves  probably 
always  went ;  but  in  their  present  numbers,  and  with  the  present  hoirors 
of  original  capture  and  conveyance,  the  trade  has  become  possible  only 
since  piracy  was  suppressed ;  not  only  because  it  is  chiefly  the  old  pirate 
tribes  among  the  Arabs  who  have,  of  late  years,  turned  their  energies  to 
slave-trading,  but  because  such  valuable  and  portable  property  as  a 
cargo  of  slaves  would  have  presented  unusual  temptations  to  any  pirates* 
so  that  it  is  only  since  the  seas  have  been  cleared  of  pirates  that  slave- 
trading  on  a  great  scale,  and  as  a  branch  of  ordinary  commerce,  has 
become  possible." 

Again,  the  charge  of  exaggeration  made  against  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
others  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Oommittee  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  is  rebutted.  "  I  observe  in  some  recent  publications  a  tendency 
to  impute  exaggeration  to  the  informants  on  whose  statements  the 
Committee  relied,  and  especially  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  companions, 
in  reference  more  particularly  to  the  mode  in  which  slaves  are  obtained, 
the  mortality  attending  their  capture,  and  their  sufferings  on  the  journey 
down  to  the  coast.    I  may  mention,  therefore,  that  I  have  made  these 
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points  the  sabjeet  of  partionlar  inqnuy,  and  the  resnlt  was  to  produce  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  entire  general  accuracy  of  the  statements 
referred  to,  and  of  those  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  companions  in 
particnlar." 

Persons  who  had  resided  long  on  the  coast,  and  the  slaves  themselves, 
were  asked  for  information,  and  while  some  who  had  no  "  personal  know- 
ledge "  believed  cases  of  cruelty  to  be  exceptional,  the  evidence  of  eye* 
witnesses  was  decisive.     With  respect  to  this  "belief,"  Sir  Bartle 
prooeeds,^? 

«<  This  view  was  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  slaves  themselves 
when  not  subjected  to  any  influence  which  might  induce  them  to  invent 
or  to  conceal  tiie  truth.  Occasional  oases  we  met  of  slaves  who  had  been 
sold  for  debt,  or  of  children  sold  by  parents  and  guardians  from  poverty, 
and  to  buy  food,  especially  in  times  of  general  scarcity ;  and  one  case  of 
a  slave  sold  by  himself  is  recorded  by  Livingstone.  But,  as  a  rule, 
there  was  a  dreary  uniformity  in  the  circumstances  attending  the 
original  loss  of  Uberty,  and  the  details  folly  confirmed  the  statements 
made  by  Livingstone.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with  chil- 
dren recently  enslaved ;  some  could  or  would  remember  little, — a  slave 
child,  who  has  been  for  some  time  well  treated,  having  often,  apparently, 
a  rooted  aversion  to  recall  the  scenes  of  earlier  life ;  but  whenever  the 
obild  could  be  got  to  recount  the  history  of  its  capture,  the  tale  was 
almost  invariably  one  of  surprise,  kidnapping,  and  generally  of  murder, 
— always  of  indescribable  suffering  on  the  way  down  to  the  coast  and  on 
the  dhow  voyage ;  horrible  as  might  be  the  similarity  of  the  details,  they 
were  generally  told  with  a  simplicity  which  was  a  guarantee  for  their 
truth." 

''Palliators  or  apologists  for  slavery  frequently  insinuate  that  the 
BofTerings  of  the  slave  during  the  voyage  are  enhanced  by  the  means  we 
take  to  effect  his  liberation ;  and  that  but  for  the  dread  of  the  British 
eruisers  the  slave  would  be  conveyed  with  less  risk  to  his  life  and  health* 
Facts,  however,  by  no  means  support  this  theory;  overcrowding,  starva- 
tion, and  want  of  water,  are  found  to  cause  quite  as  much  suffering 
during  the  open  season,  and  on  the  short  voyage  from  Eilwah  to  Zanzibar, 
when  the  slaver  has  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cruiser  as  they  do 
during  the  close  season  and  on  the  long  voyage;  as  in  the  case  of 
emigrant  and  coolie  ships,  the  temptation  of  making  a  profit  by  over- 
crowding and  underfeeding  is  irresistible ;  and  when  the  cargo  consists 
principally  of  women  and  children,  all  slaves,  there  is  actually  no  check 
to  the  cupidity  of  the  shipper ;  the  profits  of  the  trade,  whether  contra- 
band or  not,  are  so  considerable,  that  one  lucky  venture,  successfully  run, 
will  cover  (he  loss  of  three  unsuccessful  ones.  Where  this  is  the  case  it 
is  vain  to  argue  that  a  little  more  outlay  in  giving  more  room,  food,  or 
water,  might  give,  in  the  long-run,  more  sure  returns  if  they  were  some- 
times less  on  the  single  voyage.  It  is  the  gambling  element,  tbe  high 
prize  on  the  single  venture,  which  is  the  charm  of  the  speculation,  and 
calculations  of  prudence  are  as  much  thrown  away  on  the  shipper  as 
considerations  of  humanity." 

The  proper  answer  to  all  these  objections  will  be  a  faithful  discharge 
of  the  obligations  which  the  new  Treaty  and  our  national  responsibiHties 
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impose  upon  tu.  If  we  are  in  earnest  we  can  do  much,  but  when  we 
have  done  our  best  muoh  will  remain  undone.  We  mnst  work  steadily 
till  tbe  trade  ifi  as  efTectoally  suppressed  on  the  Eastern  as  it  is  on  the 
Western  ooast.  The  task  is  indeed  gigantic.  The  territory  is  so  vast, 
the  opponents  so  nnmerons  and  determined,  the  ramifications  of  interest 
and  commerce  so  varied  and  wide-spread,  that  success  seems  ahnost 
hopeless.  Doubtless  this  is  the  reason  why  many  adyooate  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  whole  enterprise,  on  the  ground  of  a  saind-our-own-businesB 
policy.  This  is  impossible,  sinee  "our  own  business"  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  slave-trade  wherever  it  is  now  being  revived,  that  to  maintain 
our  honoTur  and  govern  our  Dependencies,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to 
effect  its  complete  extinction.  The  first  step  has  been  taken,  "  but  it 
must  be  followed  up  by  a  multitude  of  other  measures."  All  that  nego- 
tiation can  effect  is  accomplished, — ^if  the  parties  concerned  will  oany 
out  their  Treaty  engagements  the  work  is  done. 

The  grave  question  arises,  Will  Arabs  abandon  their  most  lucrative 
trade,  sunply  to  comply  with  a  Treaty  signed  by  a  Sultan  whose  authority 
they  openly  repudiate,  or  only  partially  acknowledge  ?  Will  the  Portuguese 
give  up  what  they  have  been  doing  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  spite 
of  solemn  stipulations,  and  what  seems  to  be  about  the  only  thing  they 
care  to  do  in  their  African  settlements  ?  Will  the  Dutch  relinquish  their 
raids  upon  defenceless  villages,  and  be  content  to  live  in  peace,  and  do 
justice  to  the  native  tribes  ?  Will  Egypt,  becoming  more  and  more  a 
"  house  of  bondage,"  really  put  down  that  which  seems  to  Egyptians  the 
most  legitimate  and  prosperous  conmierce  of  their  country  ?  Will 
Turkey  honestly  strive  against  the  evil,  and  perform  her  oft-repeated 
promises  ?  We  fear  not.  All  these  powers  detest  the  Treaty  and  all 
the  ideas  it  represents.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  gives  a  striking  illustration  of 
this,  which  we  cannot  forbear  quoting : — 

"  I  met  at  Joanna  a  curious  instance  of  the  wide  divergenee  between 
Oriental  and  Western  ideas  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  ruling  funily,  a 
man  of  excellent  character  and  respectability,  went  to  travel  in  Europet 
where  he  was  extremely  well  received,  and  had  his  biography  published 
in  a  popular  English  periodicaL  On  his  return  he  visited  Oonstantittople 
and  Teheran,  where  he  was  decorated  with  the  orders  of  the  Medjedie 
and  of  the  Lion  and  Sun,  and  returned  home  with  three  white  femaie 
ilavet,  presents  from  personages  of  the  highest  rank  at  the  capitals  of 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Two  of  them  he  himself  znarried,  and  he  gave  the 
third  to  the  King,  who  must  have  been  greatly  puzzled  when  told  of  the 
exemplary  rescripts  and  firmans  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sent 
by  Turkish  and  Persian  Foreign  Offices,  as  evidence  of  the  ooBcnrrenoe 
of  their  Governments  with  the  views  of  the  British  Government  on  the 
general  subject  of  the  slave-trade." 

It  is  evident  that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  but  opposition  and  evanoa 
firom  those  who  are  engaged  in,  and  profit  by,  the  traffic.  They  will 
keep  out  of  our  way  as  muoh  as  possible,  but  they  will  vigorously  ply 
their  business  through  other  channels.  The  Treaties  will  be  effectual 
just  BO  far  as  we  can  carry  out  repressive  measures  by  means  of  a  ondsins 
squadron,  and  a  consular  staff,  at  the  most  important  eentree, — ^and  no 
further.    We  can  do  much  by  these  means  if  we  throw  our  energies  into 
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the  work,  bat  oftn  we  by  any  means  cope  saocessfnlly  with  the  evil  ?  Is 
there  any  remedy — political,  philanthropic,  religions — ^by  which  this 
reproach  on  onr  common  hnmanity  may  be  pnt  away  ?  There  onght  to 
be,  and  blessed  shall  they  be  who  find  and  apply  it  I  Very  tonching  are 
Livingstone's  words  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Unyanyembe.  "  If  the 
Khedive  with  his  lieutenant  Baker,  stops  the  Nile  slave-trade,  he  will 
have  fEurly  earned  the  title  of  a  benefactor  of  hnmanity.  All  I  can  add 
in  my  loneliness  is.  May  Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  on  every  one, 
American,  English,  or  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  the  open  $ore  of  the 
world/** 

There  is  much  to  be  said  as  to  the  disposal  of  liberated  captives : 
whether  it  is  better  to  place  them  on  missionary  establishments,  or  to 
carry  them  away  to  India  or  the  Seychelles,  is  a  question  surrounded 
with  difficulty.  We  imagine  the  true  solution  lies  in  freedom  and  worJc, 
Yfhj  not  try  to  restore  these  unfortunates,  bettered,  and  tramed  to  man- 
liness, to  Africa  herself?  This  cannot  be  more  fitly  accomplished  than 
by  sending  them  to  Natal,  where  they  can  obtain  work  on  the  coffee  and 
sugar  plantations,  surrounded  by  the  healthy  influences  of  a  partially 
Christianized  and  civilized  people  of  their  own  race.  Far  better  to  try  this 
experiment  than  turn  them  over  to  Boman-Oatholio  missionaries, — ^who 
do  not  scruple  to  buy  slaves, — ^and  thus  surround  them  with  an 
atmosphere  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  that  of  pure  freedom. 

We  trust  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  for  poor  down-trodden  Africa, 
and  that  in  the  work  of  regeneration  the  Church  will  be  found  ready  to 
take  her  part.  A  vast  region  has  been  added  to  the  area  of  geographical 
knowledge,  and  that  region  calls  more  loudly  than  ever  for  help.  Africa 
hBM  never  yet  had  full  justice  done  her,  nor  has  the  work  of  Ghristianiza- 
tion  been  taken  in  hand  where  it  is  most  pressing.  Missions  have  hung 
too  much  and  too  long  on  the  skirts  of  European  settlements.  We  want, 
In  many  a  tract  of  Africa,  something  done  similar  to  what  has  been 
aooomplished  for  Fiji  and  Madagascar.  Not  "  glorious  mistakes,"  as 
Bishop  Mackenzie's  failure  has  been  called,  but  well-devised  and  properly- 
organized  plans,  carried  out  by  competent  agents.  As  a  role,  such  men 
as  the  gentle  and  good  leader  of  the  Universities'  Mission  are  not  tho 
men  for  this  kind  of  work.  Livingstone  is  the  ideal  of  an  African  pioneer 
znissionary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  what  he 
yearned  to  see  will  be  more  than  realised.  Surely  the  sad,  almost 
despairing,  broodings  of  the  great  explorer  will  awaken  a  response  some- 
where, and  his  hearty,  "  Come  on,  brethren ;  the  real  heathen  who  are 
waiting  for  you  have  many  faults,  but  also  much  that  you  can  esteem 
and  love,"  will  prompt  many  a  suitable  man  to  say,  "  Here  am  I ;  send 
me." 

There  is  a  grim  htmiour  in  his  hard-hitting  at  the  absence  of  the 
Bishop  from  his  diocese,  or  rather  at  his  never  having  entered  it.  '  *  Sheer 
want  of  charity  makes  me  conjecture  that  if  we  had  twelve  native 
churches  at  Unyanyembe,  or  at  Ujiji,  on  the  Tanjganyika,  the  Bishop  of 
Central  Africa  would  eight  years  ago  have  been  in  here  like  a  shot." 
And  again,  **  Eight  years  have  rolled  on,  and  good  Christian  people  have 
contributed  their  money  for  Central  Africa,  and  the  *  Central  African 
diooeae'  is  occupied  only  by  the  'lord  of  all  evil.'    It  is  with  a  sore 
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heart  I  say  it;  bnt  recent  events  have  shown  that  those  who  have  so  long 
been  playing  at  missionaries,  and  peeping  across  from  the  siokly  island  to 
their  diocese  on  the  mainland  with  telescopes,  might  have  been  tnmedto 

far  better  account It  may  seem  harsh  to  say  so, — ^but  sittiiig  np 

here  in  Unyanyembe,  in  wearifiome  waitLng, and  all  Central  AMea 

behind  me,  the  thought  will  rise  up  that  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Universities  have  in  intention,  at  least,  provided  the  Gospel  for  the 
perishing  populations,  and  why  does  it  not  come  f  "  Will  the  Cfazistianity 
of  England  allow  this  question — echoed  from  the  grave  of  the  man  the 
nation  has  with  such  honours  buried — to  remain  long  unanswered? 
Is  our  missionary  zeal  to  be  satisfied  by  coldly  looking  on,  and  seeing 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  African  continent,  from  East  to  West,  subdued 
and  moulded  by  Islamism  7  Shall  not  the  homage  which  has  been  paid 
to  a  "  missionary  "—for  after  all  it  is  as  such  that  Livingstone  has  been 
regarded  in  Africa — be  accepted  as  a  challenge  to  the  various  Evangelical 
Churches  to  do  something  worthy  of  themselves  and  worthy  of  the  work? 
The  fact  that  Africans  bore  his  body  a  thousand  miles  through  rivezs  and 
forests  and  swamps  that  his  bones  might  rest  at  home,  should  move  ns. 
The  living  voice  of  tender  and  reverential  affection  joins  the  silent  appeal 
from  the  Abbey  grave,  that  a  "  Central  African  "  Mission  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  vigorously  sustained  in  Central  Africa. 
Boulogne,  J.  Q. 


THE  MISSION  OF  METHODISM. 

A  HUNDBSD  and  thirty  years  ago,  who  could  have  predicted  ifaexesnlis, 
either  as  to  their  character  or  extent,  of  the  "Methodist  Revival?*' 
Since  that  time,  the  apparent  tendency  of  this  great  religious  movement 
and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance  have  changed  more  than  once.  May 
we  even  now  say  that  the  goal  is  in  sight  ?  Our  day  is  frill  of  novel  com- 
binations and  startling  re-action.  The  forces  of  any  great  section  of 
the  social  system  may  receive  unexpected  inversion ;  and  we  all  Imow 
that  there  is  a  Power  which  *'  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will."  Friends  and  foes,  allies  and  neutrals,  are  studying  this  wondrous 
religious  development,  Methodism,  with  eager  interest.  They  cannot 
agree  whether  its  astonishing  progress  is  due  to  an  original  impulse  now 
abating,  or  to  native  and  inherent  life  which  will  yet  exhibit  new  and 
imposing  forms.  One  side  alleges  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
religious  convictions  and  feelings  which  Church-forms  and  State-reasons 
had  too  carefully  suppressed,  but  which  has  now  lost  its  momentum  as 
it  has  its  occasion :  others  incline  to  think  that  it  is  a  genuine  outgrowth 
of  vital  Christianity,  which  will  flourish  permanently,  or,  at  least,  long 
after  some  older  and  less  fruitfid  of  its  sections  have  fallen  away.  AU 
agree,  even  the  most  prejudiced,  that  it  cannot  be  ignored,  but  that  tiie 
origin,  extent,  and  direction  of  its  energies  demand  careful  examination. 

The  actual  achievements  of  Methodism  are  everywhere  known.  The 
first  class-meeting  contained  scarcely  more  than  the  family  of  the  ark,— 
*'  Few,  that  is,  eight  souls  "  were  gathered  into  its  friendly  shelter ;  but 
perhaps  Noah's  descendants,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
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flood,  did  not  number  00  many  as  the  fbllowen  of  John  Weeley  at  the 
present  hour.  The  commnnities  of  the  Methodist  system  are  fonnd  in 
eyery  part  of  the  world ;  and  its  snecess  in  Britain  has  been  far  eclipsed 
by  its  development  in  the  United  States,  where  "it  has  assomed  the 
dimensions  of  a  national  Chnroh."  Early  triumphs  among  negioes 
in  the  Yfeet  Indies  have  been  sorpassed  by  later  victories  among  savages 
in  Fiji  and  Tonga.  Its  diffusion  among  oolonial  settlers  in  Australia  and 
Africa,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  testimony  amid  the  civilization  of  Italy 
and  China,  as  well  as  among  the  lower  races  of  Africa  and  Polynesia, 
while  fronishing  fresh  evidence  that  Christianity  is  adapted  to  universal 
man,  have  also  shown  that  onr  own  ecdesiastical  methods  are  capable  of 
endless  appHoation.  Taking  all  its  branches  into  the  calculation,  the 
Methodist  tree  claims  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  in  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Besides  these  direct  and  visible  results  of  Methodism,  thus  summarily 
noticed,  how  real,  though  perhaps  less  indisputable,  are  its  indirect  con- 
sequences I  The  revived  Protestantism  of  the  Continent,  the  zeal  of  our 
home  Churches,  the  improvement  in  public  morality,  and  the  wide-spread 
beneficence  of  our  age,  all  owe  much  to  this  particular  revival  of  religion. 
The  example  of  the  Wesleys  has  raised  the  standard  of  ministerial  devo- 
tion in  all  Conomunions,  and  their  glorious  success  in  calling  the  poorest 
and  the  vilest  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  has  opened  a  new  epoch 
of  popular  progress  and  amelioration.  "  The  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,**  which  for  ages  had  been  grasped  by  the  scribe  and  the  priest, 
have  been  put  into  hands  soiled  by  earthly  labour,  as  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Church.  No  one  now  despairs  of  educating  the  most  ignorant,  nor 
of  evangelizing  the  most  debased.  Even  **  spiritual  gifts  **  of  the  rarest 
order  have  been  found  among  the  '*  lowest  of  the  people;**  and,  as  in 
Apostolic  days,  humble  members  of  the  Church  have  been  called  to 
'*  prophesy  **  among  their  brethren.  Time  would  fail  to  tell  how  many 
fiunilies  have  been  raised  from  indigence  to  affluence,  from  ignorance  to 
culture,  by  the  aid  of  Methodism.  Its  literature  and  schools,  its  services 
and  fellowship,  have  educated  tens  of  thousands  to  intelligence,  to  good 
citizenship,  to  personal  and  social  advancement ;  and  these  in  thankfrd 
appreciation  of  its  beneficial  offices,  have,  in  their  turn,  become  its 
avowed  and  willing  servants,  ready  for  every  good  work.  The  day  has 
not  yet  come  for  the  full  recognition  of  these  social  and  public  benefits 
of  the  system,  but  ultimately,  neither  ignorance  nor  prejudice  will 
overlook  or  deny  them. 

The  extensive  evangelical  machinery,  supported  and  employed  by  the 
Methodist  people  to-day,  is  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  devotion 
and  earnestness.  In  the  United  States,  without  State-aid,  they,  with 
other  voluntary  Churches,  have  made  a  larger  provision  for  public 
warship,  amongst  a  recent  and  miscellaneous  population,  than  State 
Churches  ever  made  for  England  or  any  other  nation  throughout  the 
Christian  period.  Compared  with  their  wealth,  the  British  Methodists 
do  more  for  foreign  missions  than  any  Communion  in  Britain ;  and  have 
in  their  hands  the  largest  Protestant  missionary  organization.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  which  the  maintenance  of  their  extensive  mis- 
sions requires  every  year,  the  work  of  home-evangelization  is  steadily 
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pamMd ;  bo  thai  orer  wide  oonnties  of  field  and  fkam,  ae  well  ae  in  ihe 
oellaa  and  gamte  of  the  city  elximt  its  agencies  are  yigoionely  at  work. 
Its  watchfol  and  comprehensive  goTexnment  neglects  neither  imder« 
graduates  at  the  Umyersities,  nor  soldiers  and  sailors  in  nuliiaiy  and 
naval  stations ;  nor  the  "  wandering  Arabs  "  of  Whiteohapel  or  Gheqner 
Alley.  Only  the  energy  of  life  conld  sustain  in  healthy  and  unfailing 
action  a  system  so  complex  and  so  vast 

The  Foimder  of  this  religions  institution,  who  was  not  withoni  large- 
ness of  heart  and  breadth  of  imagination,  conld  not  foresee  what  wonld 
be  the  positiTe  results  of  his  labours.  He  wished  Methodism  to  be  a 
society  of  earnest  souls  within  the  Church  of  England,  ever  stimulating 
its  clergy  and  members,  and  maintaining,  by  personal  example,  the  tone 
and  standard  of  piety.  But  before  the  death  of  Wesley  the  tenden^  to 
separate  and  independent  action  became  so  manifest  that  even  he  had  to 
face  such  a  contingency,  and  by  the  ordination  of  Bishops  for  Amariea, 
and  of  Presbyters  for  England,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  Confer- 
ence, he  demonstrated  his  desire  that  within  the  Church,  if  possible,  but 
without  the  Church,  if  necessary,  Methodism  might  last "  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon,  endure."  Many  Churchmen  have  recently  evinced 
an  anxiety  that  the  followers  of  John  Wesley  should  return  to  his  Com- 
munion. They  have  never  dreamed  of  recognising  the  "  orders  **  which 
Wesley  himself  professed  to  Impart,  nor  ,the  validity  of  Saaraments 
which  he  asserted  to  be  legitimate.  Their  vision  rather  has  been  of  a 
vast  and  bloodless  conquest  of  a  whole  people^  which  should  be  annexed 
as  easily  as  an  Australian  squatter  adds  a  broad  county  to  his  fum.  As 
if  the  Methodists  had  no  theological  or  ecclesiastical  principles  of  their 
own,  their  poverty  was  to  be  bidden  by  the  many-coloured  mantle  of 
**  Anglicanism,'*  and  seen  no  more.  But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to 
induce  the  Pentecostal  communities  to  go  back  under  the  sway  of  scnbe 
and  priest,  or  the  followers  of  John  Knox  to  accept  the  gentle  role  of 
Prelacy.  Besides,  what  spiritual  blessing  does  the  '* Establishment" 
enjoy  or  impart  which  Methodism  does  not  furnish  as  a  branch  a£  the 
one  Church  of  Christ  ?  Have  they  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ?  So  have  we ; 
and  that  without  the  intervention  of  the  "  confessor  "  who  sometimea 
claims  to  be  obeyed,  or  of  the  "  priest "  who  alone,  as  the  theoiy  goes, 
has  "  power  and  commandment  '*  '*  to  pronounce  "  **  the  absolution  and 
remission  of  sins."  Have  they  sanctifying  grace  ?  So  have  we ;  but 
not  dependent  upon  the  magic  of  rites  and  priestly  invocations.  Hstc 
they  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  and  the  feUowsbip 
of  *<  common  prayer,"  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life  ?  So  have  we.  Then 
why  should  we;  revert  to  a  bondage  which  our  fathers  were  not  aUe  to 
bear,  and  from  which  only  the  God  of  Israel  could  make  us  free  f 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  is  one  of  the  first  to  give  public  avowal  to 
his  despair  that  any  such  triumph  is  in  store  for  his  party.  In  a  raoeat 
Charge  to  his  clergy,  he  alleges  that  the  hope  once  entertabned,  by  hiin« 
self  and  others,  of  the  return  of  the  Methodists,  en  ffuwftf,  to  the 
"  National "  Communion  was  illusive  and  vain.  But  the  imposaibili^ 
of  any  union  of  the  Methodists  with  the  igTiglinh  Episcopalians  does  net 
arise  from  the  **  sectarianism  "  of  the  former.  Methodism  everyiriian 
is  a  protest  against  sectarianism:  from  the  beginning  it  has  dedaied  that 
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**  faith  whieh  worketh  by  love  "  is  more  than  human  oxeeds  ftnd  ordi« 
Xianoes.  He  is  a  "  seotarian "  who  says  that  his  "  sect"  is  the  only  one 
that  is  Liwfol  and  anthorized.  The  Methodist  has  never  made  any 
Bueh  pretence,  bat  easily  fraternizes  with  Christian  brethren  of  every 
name.  The  Catholicism  of  Methodism  is  the  secret  of  its  antagonism  to 
Bomanism.  The  Bomanist  and  the  Anglican  are  the  real  modem  **  sec* 
iarians,"  for  they  exclude  the  whole  family  of  believers  from  their 
feUowship,  nnless  they  obey  the  '*  Bishops  "  or  the  Pope.  Wonderfcd 
alike  in  their  resemblances  and  in  their  differences,  each  is  filled  with  a 
passion  for  outward  uniformity,  which  would  have  ruined  the  Church 
ere  now  if  its  true  Head  had  ever  slumbered.  Thus  the  self-styled 
"One,  Apostolic,  and  Catholic  Church"  becomes  the  stronghold  of 
sectarianism;  the  bold  inventor  of  doctrines  which  Apostles  never 
knew,  and  a  fatal  exception  to  Catholicity  itself.  We  cannot  imagine 
a  more  melancholy  or  abusive  perversion  of  language  than  that  which 
turns  ''catholic"  into  a  synonym  with  the  narrowest  bigotry.  The 
« blindness  which  has  happened"  to  those  who  do  these  thin^  has  led 
many  whither  they  once  never  thought  of  going.  The  English  **  OathoHo  " 
now  finds  himself  much  nearer  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  Episcopalian 
than  to  the  Protestant  Presbyterian ;  and  it  seems  to  him  to  be  a  less 
offence  to  religious  instinct  to  worship  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  "  Beal 
Presence  "  than  to  deny  the  triple-ordered  succession.  Meanwhile  the 
true  Catholicism  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day,  and  in  its 
behalf  the  Methodists  refuse  to  believe  that  Episcopaliajiism  is  abso- 
lutely identical  with  Christianity.  This  part  of  their  creed  they  have 
unquestionably  received  from  that  great  Churchman,  John  Wesley. 

Then  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  which  is  the  "  Old  "  and  the 
true  Catholicism,  Methodism  must  continue  as  a  separate  system.  Yet 
it  has  no  mission  of  destruction,  we  are  bound  to  maintain,  against 
"  Establishments."  It  does  not  claim  the  absolute  political  control  of 
its  adherents,  and  cannot  therefore  direct  its  corporate  forces  against  the 
existing  relations  of  Church  and  State.  It  is  a  religious,  and  not  a 
political,  organization.  It  maybe  said  that  this  separation  of  religion 
and  politics  is  the  very  ideal  of  those  who  oppose  the  union  of  Church 
and  State.  '*  Here,"  they  say,  <*  is  the  very  thing  in  practice  which  our 
theory  demands  for  all  Christendom, — a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 
We  are  not  alarmed  to  hear  that  this  is  the  logical  result  of  that  political 
neutrality  which  Methodism  has  always  assumed.  But  even  this  con« 
olosion  would  not  imply  that  the  Methodists  ought  to  seek  the  direct 
overthrow  of  every  system  unlike  their  own.  Primitive  Christianity 
sounded  the  knell  of  Boman  ambition  and  despotism,  yet  the  *'  saints  " 
were  not  transformed  into  zealots,  burning  with  deadly  designs  against 
CeBsar.  Their  leaders  were  not  agitators  of  social  revolt,  but  submitted 
to  "  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake."  True  liberality  will 
not  force  its  conclusion^  upon  unwilling  minds,  but  waits  till  enlighten- 
ment resistlessly  scatters  the  shadows  under  .which  delusion  has  lurked. 
Therefore  Methodism  can  be  loyal  to  its  own  dignity  and  independence 
without  becoming  the  ally  of  any  such  organization  as  the  '*  Liberation 
Society."  At  the  same  time,  fidelity  to  itself,  and  to  Christ,  must  prevent 
its  connivance  at  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  an  established  "  sect  '* 
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in  this  eomiiiy.  The  social  and  politieal  rights  of  Nonoonfozmity  an 
not  to  b«  gained  by  the  steady  and  resolnte  pertinacity  of  others,  while 
this  nnmerons  and  powerful  section  of  free  English  Christians  makes  no 
sign  nntil  the  victory  is  achieved,  then  only  too  glad  to  share  in  the 
results.  No  one  will  say  that  Methodism  has  made  an  impression  npon 
Parliament,  or  upon  British  society,  fairly  proportionate  to  its  numbers 
and  importance.  Besides,  it  has  elements  of  usefiilness  to  contribute  to 
the  national  life  and  literature  which  as  yet  have  been  only  partially  and 
indirectly  felt. 

One  effect  of  the  Anglican  seotariamsm  abeady  referred  to  has  been  to 
give  a  much  clearer  definition  to  the  separation  of  Methodism  finom  the 
'<  Church."    Episcopal  pastorals  have  denounced  the  preachers  as  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  Korah  and  his  company.    The  lord  and  the  squire  have 
refused — ^and  still  refiise — ^their  farms  to  the  "  Dissenter."  "S"     Village 
Sunday-schools  have  been  emptied  by  incumbents  who  held  the  keys  of 
the  only  day-school  of  the  parish.    Wealth  and  influence  have  done  their 
best  to  make  Nonconformity  contemptible  and  inconvenient.    Moreover, 
it  has  not  been  thought  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  Convocation  to  discuss 
whether  stem  opposition  or  gentle  blandishment  was  best  to  break  or 
bend  the  strength  of  Dissent,  and  particularly  the  Methodist  form  of  ii 
That  these  efforts  to  injure  and  restrain  the  growth  of  Methodism  have 
not  been  in  vain,  we  may  learn  from  Bishop  Ellicott  himself.    In  the 
Charge  in  which  he  confesses  that  the  Wesleyans  will  never,  as  a  body, 
rejoin  the  English  Church,  he  says  that  "individuals  among  them  in 
ncreasing  numbers  may  be  expected  to  join  us.*'     Viewed  in  most 
aspects,  this  deliberate  utterance  from  the  see  of  Gloucester  is  more 
threatening  to  the  prospects  of  our  Communion  than  the  dreary  platitudes 
which  filled  the  epistle  from  the  patristic  prelate  of  Liucoln  last  year, 
seeing  it  is  spoken   advisedly,  and   with  some   knowledge    of    the 
case ;  and  whatever  it  means,  it  is  worthy  of  our  consideration ;  especially 
since,  though  we  have  just  distinctly  asserted  that  Methodism  has  no 
mission  of  antagonism  against  the  "  Church,"  it  is  equally  dear,  from 
the  Bishop's  words,  that  the  '*  Church  "  has  a  mission  to  reduce  and 
suppress  Methodism  if  it  can. 

The  social  disadvantages  under  which  all  Nonconformity  has  been 
placed  in  England  have  made  it  a  common  thing  for  the  cultured  and 
wealthy  among  them  to  relinquish  their  profession.  The  late  lamented 
Mr.  Winterbotham,  M.P.,  was  one  of  a  small  but  noble  band,  manly  and 
well-instructed  enough  to  know  that  in  these  days  loyalty  to  one's  own 
opinions  cannot  permanently  obstruct  social  elevation.  He  did  not 
cloke  the  reproach  upon  the  English  Nonconformists  that  their  '*  carriages 
turn  from  the  conventicle  to  the  Church  after  two  generations."  The 
history  of  our  Connexion  presents  melancholy  proofs,  all  over  the 
country,  of  the  verity  of  this  old  saying.  But  is  this  to  go  on,  and  shall 
the  Bishop  and  his  allies  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  most  ominous 
prophecy  ?  Is  Methodism  so  poor  a  thing  that  it  can  be  in  a  moment 
renounced  for  a  magistracy,  a  State  appointment,  or  a  college-living,  or 
even  for  the  smile  of  "  society,"  or  for  "  an  openiog  for  the  family  7  " 

•  To  this  there  are,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge,  honouiable  ex* 
eptions,-Hraoh  as  that  of  the  late  Lord  Palmenton,  for  instance. 
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The  frittering  away  of  its  fringe  of  respectability  has  been  borne  by 
Methodism  with  comparatiTe  unponity,  so  far,  by  its  abounding  vigour, 
bat  now  its  aooamnlating  responsibilities  need  the  conservation  of  all  its 
forces.  It  can  no  longer  afiford  to  resign  its  educated  and  richer  people 
to  another  sect,  for  its  own  designs  are  broadening  and  demand  all  its 
energies.  If  its  institutions  for  Higher  Education  only  increase  the 
tendency  to  alienate  its  youth  from  its  own  true  ends,  the  sooner  they 
are  revised  the  better.  But  we  suspect  that  what  is  needed  most  of  all 
just  now  is  prompt  and  more  careful  attention  to  the  education  of  our 
people.  To  repudiate  culture  would  be  suicide  for  the  Connexion,  and  a 
system  which  began  among  Oxford  scholars  can  have  no  fatal  quarrel 
with  knowledge  and  refinement.  Upon  strict  investigation  it  will  most 
likely  be  found  that  more  adequate  provision  for  middle-class  and  higher 
education  among  the  children  of  Methodists  must  be  immediately  made. 
The  Church  of  England  has  already  overspread  the  coxmtry  with  institu- 
tions of  its  own,  many  of  them  under  High-Church  management ;  and  by 
the  adoption  of  moderate  terms  these  are  gathering  a  multitude  of 
youths  from  that  middle-class  which  has  heretofore  been  largely  Non- 
conformist in  its  ideas  and  tendencies.  The  work  which  the  Jesuit  has 
done  in  Continental  Europe,  in  leading  back  the  populations  to  Bomanism 
through  the  schoolroom,  is  being  imitated  in  England  by  an  army  of 
workers  who  will,  if  they  can,  win  back  the  people  from  the  ranks  of 
Nonconformity.  The  success  of  this  party  ought  to  encourage  them. 
But  it  is  not  too  late  for  Protestants,  and  especially  for  the  Methodists, 
to  awake,  and  to  act  effectively  in  the  emergency.  Every  one  knows 
that,  notwithstanding  the  last  Education  Act,  the  bulk  of  the  elementary 
instruction  of  the  country  is  given  in  Church  schools.  With  their  old  and  as 
yet  almost  undiminished  influence  at  the  Universities,  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Bugby,  Eton,  and  Harrow,  and  in  the  Grammar  School  foundations 
throughout  the  country,  the  Higher  Education  of  England  is  evidently 
in  Episcopalian  hands.  In  addition  to  all  this,  comprehensive  and  well- 
adapted  means  have  been  devised  in  recent  years  to  give  the  same 
denomination  a  corresponding  preponderance  in  middle-class  education. 
Except  the  Methodists  ore  prepared  to  give  the  prophetic  Bishop^s  words 
a  fulfilment,  which  would  be  nothing  less  than  oalasutous  to  their 
hopes,  they  must  certainly  attend  to  this  matter,  and  that  at  once. 
If  they  continue  to  place  the  majority  of  their  young  people  under  train- 
ing— in  boarding-schools  and  elsewhere^<lirectly  hostile  to  their  own 
principles,  another  generation  may  find  their  strength  and  glory 
seriously  diminished. 

What  then  is  the  present  mission  and  duty  of  Methodism  ?  What  is 
that  which  is  at  once  its  highest  policy  and  its  most  solemn  obligation  ? 
Duty  and  interest  are  always  identical,  though  they  do  not  always  seem 
so:  «*life"  is  never  so  truly  «* saved''  as  when  it  is  '<lost"  in  the 
service  of  God  and  man.  Certainly  the  Connexion  must  be  consistent 
with  its  past  of  active  and  aggressive  evangelization.  It  is  a  vox  olamanHa, 
but  is  it  a  ffox  ei  preterea  nihil  f  It  has  called  millions  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  them  on  a  pilgrimage  attended  by  many  a  "sign"  and 
«•  wonder,"  but  has  it  no  earthly  Canaan  of  Church-life  and  progress 
where  all  its  tribes  may  find  an  inheritance  of  rest?    Its  career  has 
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resembled  fluit  of  our  country,  which  in  past  yeaiB  has  been  led  ooi  on  a 
path  of  fionqneet  and  inereaae  so  varied  and  extended  that  the  world 
eeeniB  to  be  bnt  a  larger  Britain.  Thns  Methodism  has  hitherto  been 
snbdmng  its  enemies  on  eveiy  side»  and  enlarging  its  bordeiB  mitil  it  has 
myriads  under  its  sway ;  but  what  will  it  do  with  its  followers  ?  Can  it 
retain  and  guide  them— in  literatore,  art«  polities,  and  inqnizy  of  ereiy 
sort?  or,¥HIliteonfineitBelf  to  the  simple  woxk  of  nursing  souls  in  their 
infsney,  who  shall  stray  at  will  in  after  years,  or  eLsftTo  to  other  guides 
who  win  teach  them  as  their  yeiy  first  lesson  how  to  forget  thear  spiritual 
parentage? 

England  to-day  is  tired  of  conquest,  and  gives  itself  to  internal  derelop- 
ment.  The  triumphs  of  Methodism  have  not  ceased-— must  not  cease 
till  the  world  is  won  for  Christ ;  bnt  already  the  work  of  internal  eulti* 
Tatim  and  self-defence  demands  her  best  thought  and  energy.  The 
dream  of  uniTsrsal  empire  which  has  inspired  her  sons  to  cany  this 
system  all  over  the  world  was  no  doubt  a  vision  from  above,  but  it  was 
not  intended  to  blind  her  to  the  duties  she  owes  to  her  own  children 
everywhere,-^that  they  be  well  taught  and  guided  to  their  right  plaee 
amongst  men.  The  thirty  thousand  children  baptized  every  year  by 
Methodist  ministers  have  a  daim  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the 
Church, — ^not  as  being  ipso  faeto  regenerate,  but  to  be  instructed,  oared 
for,  and  led  to  Christ.  One  hundred  thousand  young  persons  go  out  of 
our  Sunday-schools  every  year  who  need  to  be  convinced  that  the  Church 
has  a  claim  upon  their  future,  and  is  ready  to  receive  them  into  her 
fellowship.  There  are,  perhaps,  twenty  thousand  youths  of  both  sexes  in 
our  community  trained  at  boarding-schools,  or  receiving  a  superior  educa* 
tion,  who  need  to  be  advised  to  attend  Methodist  services  wherever  they 
may  be,  to  avow  their  connection  with  their  own  people,  and  to  retain 
the  profession  of  their  fathers.  It  is  already  proposed  to  add  to  the  other 
educational  institutions  one  for  Higher  Education  at  Cambridge ;  and  a 
correspondence  in  the  newspapers  indicates  that  the  demand  for  schools 
adapted  to  a  lower,  but  much  more  numerous,  class  is  increasing.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  Connexion  is  of  necessi^  bound  to  provide  secular 
instruction  for  any  of  its  people,  but  expediency  may  dictate  that  which 
strict  theory  would  not  impose.  The  Methodists  of  the  United  States, 
of  Canada,  and  Australia,  have  already  founded  extensive  college  and 
school  systems  for  themselves,  and  are  in  these  matters  far  ahead  of 
the  Mother^Church  in  Britain.  The  result  is,  that  the  social  power  and 
prospects  of  our  Communion  in  these  countries  are  far  superior  to  those 
which  it  can  claim  here ;  while  in  religious  activity,  in  aggressive  spirit, 
in  examples  of  exalted  piety,  no  one  can  pretend  that  those  Churches 
are  inferior.  Their  experience  shows  that  Methodism  need  not  forsake 
its  oaUing  among  the  poor  and  wretched,  when  it  devotes  due  attention 
to  the  claims  of  the  wealthier  classes,  who,  indeed,  very  often  quite  ss 
much  need  its  evangelical  labours. 

That  which  seems  to  be  so  important  a  problem  for  this  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  deal  with,  is  really  a  great  national  difficulty ;— we 
mean  the  undue  separation  of  classes.  Wealth  and  culture  go  off  by 
themsdves  to  epjoy  life  after  their  particular  fisshion)  while  poverty  and 
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ignoranM  ar«  left  to  their  own  ways.  The  anstoorat,  and  those  who 
admire  and  imitate  him,  confer  their  patronage  on  one  type  of  religion, 
and  the  plebeian,  if  he  cares  for  religion  at  all,  studiously  avoids  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  Phariseeism  and  extemalism  of  his  rich  neighbonr. 
Methodism  attempts,  and  not  without  success,  to  bring  all  orders 
together.  Two  men  far  apart  in  social  position  meet  in  the  same  "  class," 
and  the  poor  man,  being  *'  rich  in  faith,"  may  be  the  spiritual  instructor 
of  his  wealthy  neighbour.  Too  often,  culture  and  refinement  have  been 
offended  by  the  contact ;  but  the  day  has  come  when  Christian  principle 
must  conquer  social  pride,  or  that  which  might  have  become  the  Church 
of  rich  and  poor  will  be  the  battle-ground  between  them.  Moreover, 
Methodism  so  regularly  and  of  set  purpose  employs  all  its  available 
forces,  that  any  amount  of  sanctified  intelligence  may  be  taken  up  in  its 
service.  Literary  progress  and  spiritual  advancement  may  mutually 
aid  each  other.  Village  pulpits  now  need  men  of  fair  education,  and 
the  dass^meeiing  everywhere  languishes  unless  the  leader  can  instruct 
as  well  as  exhort.  Sunday-school  teachers  now  are  seldom  tasked  with 
the  drill  of  children  who  cannot  read,  but  find  themselves  surrounded  by 
boys  and  girls  whose  wits  have  been  sharpened  at  elementary  school? 
during  the  six  week-days.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  presence  of  the  all- 
pervading  competition  of  the  other  Churches,  and  all  the  existing 
demands  upon  it,  Methodism  can  only  hold  its  own  by  the  preservation 
of  its  own  members,  and  especially  of  those  of  its  educated  classes  who 
will  freely  spend  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Let 
this  alliance  between  the  extremes  of  society  be  worthily  effected  in 
Methodism,  and  it  is  mainly  done)  we  venture  to  think,  for  the  nation 
and  for  humanity. 

In  theology  the  Methodist  Communion  has  not  been  a  great  innovator, 
although  it  has  taken  up  a  strong  and  well-defined  position*  An  inward 
experience  of  Divine  things  is  pre-supposed  in  all  its  dogmas,  and  there^ 
fore  its  system  has  never  become  a  dry,  logical  skeleton,  but  is  on  assem- 
blage of  living  truths.  The  awakened  and  believing  soul  easily  appre- 
hends the  love  of  the  Father,  who  gave  His  Son  for  sinners*  and  gives 
Bis  Spirit  to  them.  The  realities  of  God,  of  sin,  and  salvation,  are 
proclaimed  everywhere ;  not  for  curious  speculation,  but  for  conscious 
apprehenaiom  In  like  manner  the  protest  against  Calvinism  has  not 
been  fought  out  by  books  and  learned  controversies,  but  by  appeals 
to  the  human  conscience,  which  have  silenced  the  doctrine  of  "  eternal 
decrees."  But  ''Rationalism,"  which  is  partly  a  reaction  against 
Calvinism,  has  scarcely  damaged  the  fulness  of  the  Methodist  creed. 
The  *'  venfying  faculty,"  which  the  Rationalist  insists  upon  as  the  arbiter 
of  religious  truth,  is  practically  secured  by  living  convictions  in  favour  of 
Bible  authority,  and  the  experience  of  the  inward  miracle  of  conversion 
answers  for  ever  all  doubts  of  the  supernatural. 

In  another  way  Methodism  is  also  proof  against  Bitualism  and 
Bomanism.  It  asserts  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  heart 
by  means  of  the  truth,  without  the  intervention  of  priests  and  rites,  and 
thus  utterly  excludes  the  pretensions  of  sacerdotal  and  sacramentarian 
theories.  The  undisguised  hostility  which  both  the  Rationalist  and  the 
Bomanist  display  against  it,  shows  that  its  true  character  is  well  under* 
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siood,  and  that  its  inflnenee  is  felt.  Its  direct  oontzibutions  to  saljective 
theology  are  being  aoeepted  by  the  nniyersal  Ghnreh ;  for  now  it  ib  no 
longer  its  distinctive  pecnliarity  to  teach  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  spirit  of  them  that  belieye,  and  the  possibility  of  attaining  a  ^ftci 
2oM  on  earth. 

Bat  the  most  precious  and  valuable  element  which  the  Methodist 
system  seems  likely  to  contribute  to  the  theological  method  of  the  fntore 
is  its  bold  appeal  to  facts, — of  Scripture  and  of  spiritual  consciousness,— 
rather  than  to  traditional  interpretations  and  opinions,  as  the  tests  of 
truth.  In  this  it  follows  the  Apostolic  Church,  as  well  as  recognises  the 
spirit  of  modem  science;  and  therefore  does  not  forget  antiquity  while 
it  yields  to  progress.  It  stands  between  the  Traditionalist,  who  seems 
to  think  that  a  miraculous  gift  for  the  manufacture  of  doctrines  continued 
in  the  Church  for  at  least  several  centuries,  if  it  has  even  yet  been 
withdrawn,  and  the  Rationalist,  who  insists  that  pristine  dogmas  have 
lost  their  meaning,  and  that  tiie  truth  of  Christianity  is  about  to  be 
merged  in  the  principles  of  "  universal  reason."  To  the  fonner  it  objects, 
with  all  true  Protestants,  that  revelation  was  complete  when  the  fftots  of 
Redemption  and' Grace  celebrated  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  were  consDin- 
mated,  and  that  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  faith  since  the  desoentof 
the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  perfected  the  outward  teaching  of  the  Chvreh. 
To  the  modem  philosopher,  who  only  sees  in  Christianity  a  product  of 
human  religiousness,  or  the  residuum  of  ancient  faiths,  it  presents  the 
spiritual  miracles  which  the  living  Spirit  is  everywhere  aooomplishisg  as 
the  *'  everlasting  sign  "  of  God's  presence  with  His  people. 

We  may  also  add,  that  in  another  respect  the  practical  genius  of 
Methodism  places  it  in  a  mediating  position  between  Christian  theorists. 
It  is  both  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian,  and  therefore  shows  that  neitiier 
of  these  forms  of  Church  government  is  essential  to,  or  identical  with, 
Christianity.  It  imposes  no  Liturgy,  or  set  forms,  upon  its  wonhippeis, 
though  it  freely  uses  them,  and  has  also  revived  some  ancient  Gbueh 
practices,  and  seeks  to  regulate  freedom  by  reverence.  When  party 
violence  would  sometimes  have  reduced  it  to  some  rigid  theory  of  Con- 
gregationalism, or  ecclesiastical  communism,  its  devotion  to  higher  aims 
has  been  its  salvation ;  and  it  yet  lives  to  declare  that  the  form  of  the 
world-wide  Church  of  the  future  will  be  a  creation  of  God,  and  not  the 
device  of  man.  The  very  existence  of  Methodism,  and  much  more  its 
wonderful  development,  is  a  testimony  to  this  age  that  God  can  out  of  the 
''stones  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham; "  that  it  is  equally  vain  to  trust 
either  in  modem  theories  of  Church-life,  or  in  ancient  and  superalitioos 
formulas ;  and  that  the  millennium  Church  will  not  be  a  Babybn  which 
earthly  builders — **  scribe  and  priest  "—have  laboriously  reared,  but  the 
"  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  ef  heaven,"  "  a  city  which 
hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God." 

W.  F.  S. 
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It  is  extremely  diffionlt  to  keep  pace  with  M.  Francois  Lenormant. 
Hie  writings  are  of  that  kind  whioh  requires  deep  study  and  maoh  con- 
rideration ;  we  take  ap  one  for  careful  examination,  and  by  the  time  we 
have  oome  to  the  end  of  our  pemsal,  we  find,  to  oar  utter  dismay,  that 
another  learned  treatise,  fresh  from  the  bookseller,  is  there,  awaiting 
our  notice.  Works  like  his,  however,  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed, 
and  if  rcTlewers  are  not  as  prompt  as  he  would  wish  them  to  be  in 
directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  valuable  results  of  his  un- 
flagging industry,  he  must,  in  all  justice,  accuse  only  himself. 

The  volume  we  purpose  briefly  examining  on  the  present  occasion  is 
the  second  instalment  of  the  "Lettrea  As^yriologiques  et  epiqraphiquea^'' 
and  without  any  further  preface,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  to  our 
readers  some  faint  idea  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  several  important 
points  of  ardbsBology  and  religious  history.  A  learned  and  enterprising 
traveller,  M.  Halevy,  had  brought  with  him  from  the  districts  of  Southern 
Asia,  a  few  years  ago,  seven  hundred  inscriptions,  containing  particulars 
of  the  most  interesting  kind  in  reference  to  the  history,  civilization,  and 
theology  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expression)  of  that  part  of  Arabia  whioh 
borders  on  the  gulf  of  Aden ;  but  amongst  the  texts  previously  known, 
belonging  to  the  same  origin,  was  a  rather  extensive  one,  discovered  at 
Abian,  and  forming  the  dedicatory  inscription  of  a  temple.  M.  Lenor- 
mant  takes  that  document  as  the  subject  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  M. 
Halevy  himsell  He  begins  by  discussing  it  granmiatically,  and  then, 
comparing  it  with  other  texts  of  Himyaritic,  Nabatean,  and  Assyrian 
origin,  he  draws  out  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Southern 
Arabia  about  the  time  when  Christianity  dawned  upon  the  world.  As 
fiur  as  political  rule  was  concerned,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
a  bond  fide  feudal  system,  the  details  of  which,  preserved  in  the  compi- 
lations of  Mussulman  writers,  had  already  been  clearly  understood  and 
described  by  the  late  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval.  In  the  clearest  and  most 
minute  manner  lif .  Lenormant  describes  the  various  steps  of  this  hier- 
archy, showing  how  fax  it  was  like  the  one  whioh  prevailed  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages.  The  religious  side  of  the  question  is  infinitely 
more  important,  because  it  touches  upon  M.  Ilenaii*8  fEhmous  theory, 
namely,  the  pretended  monotheism  of  the  entire  Semitic  race.  Notwith- 
standing sundry  differences  in  points  of  detail,  there  existed  an  evident 
identity  between  the  religion  of  the  Arabs  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
the  Babylonians,  the  Phosnioians,  and  the  inbaHtants  of  Palmyra,  on 
the  other.  At  tiie  same  time,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  M.  Lenormant 
thinks,  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonian  faith  wasftHrced  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  Arabia  by  conquest  or  any  other  kind  of  proselytigm;  both 
developments  were  of  a  local  nature ;  and  whilst  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  the  common  feature  of  Sabaism,  the  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Arabia  reserved  their  adoration  specially  for  the  fixed  stars, 
together  with  the  sun  and  the  moon ;  whereas  the  Babylonian  Pantheism 

•  "  Lettres  Auifriologiques  et  iplgraphiquei.  Par  FranfoU  Lenormant^'  vol  ii., 
4to.    Paris;  MaisoDueuve. 
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cODsisied  chiefly  of  the  planets.  Again,  the  Sabeans  acknowledged  a 
sapreme  Triad,  embracing  three  male  deities,  each  acoompanied  by  its 
female  equivalents,  namely,  the  son,  the  moon,  and  the  planet  Venas,  in 
its  capacity  as  ruler  of  the  skies ;  at  Babylon,  however,  the  name  ooire- 
sponding  to  two  of  these  deities  used  to  designate  beings  of  different  sexes. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  M.  Lenormant  distinctly  rejects  M. 
Benan's  well-known  opinion  about  the  monotheism  of  the  Semites ;  the 
facts  he  quotes  in  support  of  his  position  seem  to  us  irrefutable,  and  this 
portion  of  his  letter  to  M.  Halevy  is  extremely  interesting.  He  shows 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  cavil,  that  upon  an  original  mono- 
theistic faith  various  local  circumstances  grafted  in  course  of  time  the 
superstitions  of  Polytheism.  Amongst  the  Phcsnicians  these  excrescences 
were  the  result  of  political  federalism,  and  of  the  spirit  of  local  partien* 
larism  so  powerfol  there ;  in  Yemen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  sub- 
division  of  the  country,  the  multiplicity  of  petty  states  and  of  independent 
tribes,  led  to  theogonic  corruptions  of  another  kind,  though  equally 
erroneous.  It  is  in  Arabia,  however,  as  M.  Lenormant  observes,  that 
the  religious  consequences  of  extreme  territorial  partition  appeared  most 
prominently.  Below  the  conception  of  Allah,  as  the  supreme  deity,  the 
oonomon  property,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  the  whole  of  Arabia,  the  tribes 
of  the  Nedjid  and  the  Hedjaz  admitted  an  infinite  number  of  secondary 
gods,  vaiying  according  to  each  tribe  and  to  each  locality.  There  is  no 
difbrenoe  whatever  between  the  ideas  which  suggested  these  multitudi- 
nous shadowy  beings,  and  those  we  find  if  we  turn  to  the  Euphratieo- 
Syrian  mythology.  The  distinctions  established  between  the  several 
divine  hypostases  were  altogether  derived,  amongst  the  Arabs,  firom  con- 
siderations of  a  geographical  nature  ;  each  tribe  had  its  special  deity,  or 
rather  worshipped  the  supreme  God,  according  to  this  or  that  feature  of 
his  essential  dualism,  under  a  particular  name.  The  result  was  soon 
perceptible  in  a  kind  of  practical  polytheism,  which  speedily  led  to  the 
coarsest  fetishism.  All  these  local  deities,  which  in  their  origin  were  the 
embodiments  of  one  and  the  same  symbol,  dwindled  into  distinct  beings, 
sometimes  at  variance  with  one  another,  according  to  the  inter-tribal 
feuds  of  their  respective  worshippers,  but  more  frequently  associated  in  the 
veneration  of  the  whole  nation.  A  reference  to  the  lists  given  by  Pooocke» 
CauBsin  de  Perceval,  Osiander,  and  Erehl,  makes  this  fiMt  perfectly 
dear,  and  completely  upsets  M.  Benan's  fond  theory.  It  appears  amply 
proved  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  preponderated  in  the  religions  of 
Southern  Arabia ;  the  tribes  of  the  Oman  district  have,  to  the  preeent 
day,  retained  customs  which  can  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, and  which  illustrate  this  assertion  in  the  most  conclusive  manner. 
Thus  they  keep  a  yearly  feast  of  thirty  days'  duration,  in  honour  of  the 
ascension  of  the  sun,  and  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  renewal  of 
vegetation.  Every  year,  also,  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Aries,  a 
solemn  festival  is  held  throughout  all  the  districts  of  Oman.  We  ou^t 
to  add  that  the  part  of  Arabia  thus  referred  to  is  the  one  which  has 
retained  most  of  the  old  superstitions.  The  people  profess  Islamism,  it 
is  true,  but  their  adhesion  to  the  faith  of  Mohammed  is  extremely 
loose. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Yemen,  M.  Lenormant  i:emarkB,  shows  no  trace 
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whatever  of  the  action  of  some  great  sacerdotal  body,  learned  and 
powerful  at  the  same  time,  welding  together  these  innumerable  local 
mythologies  into  one  vast  philosophic  system,  and  rednciog  them  to 
tmity .  So  far  it  holds,  in  the  beliefs  ofWestem  Asia,  a  place  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  occupied  by  the  theogonio  systems  of  Babylon  and 
Chaldea,  with  which,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  so  many  features  in 
common,  as  onr  author  amply  demonstrates. 

The  essay  which  forms  the  second  part  of  this  volume  is  as  interest- 
ing, at  least,  as  the  one  we  have  just  examined,  and  it  leads  to  the  same 
conclusion.  M.  Lenormant  has  attempted  to  describe  the  pre-Islamic 
worship  earned  on  in  the  Eaabah,  and  in  several  regions  near  Mecca ; 
whilst  doing  so,  he  touches  upon  a  variety  of  important  questions  con« 
nected  with  the  polytheism  of  Western  Asia,  and  he  endeavours  to  deter- 
mine what  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  polytheism,—^ 
characteristios  of  which  remnants  can  still  be  found  in  the  rites  and 
usages  preserved  by  the  Mohammedans.  M.  Lenormant  adduces  curious 
instances  to  show  how  the  prophet  of  Islam  endeavoured  to  give  a  new 
interpretation  to  the  old  symbols  and  images  of  the  Arabs,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  conciliating  the  people,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  carefuUy  and 
distinctly  laid  down  the  principles  of  his  religious  tenets. 

The  mass  of  details  brought  together  by  M.  Lenormant  in  this  remark- 
able essay  is  perfectly  amazing ;  and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  .of  them  without  considerably  exceeding  the 
proportions  of  a  mere  compU-rendu.  The  fact,  however,  which  con- 
eems  us  most,  and  which  our  author  brings  out  prominently,  is  the 
strong  contrast  existing  between  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  and 
the  revolting  doctrines  and  practices  which  marked  the  religious  systems 
of  the  surrounding  Semitic  nations.  Whether  we  consider  the  cere* 
monies  of  these  nations,  or  their  teaching,  both  exoteric  and  esoteric,  we 
are  strack  at  once  by  their  degrading  character.  What  becomes,  then, 
we  repeat,  of  M.  Benan's  theory  ?  And  is  it  not  quite  evident,  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  chosen  people  of  God,  preserved  only  by  a 
miraculous  oversight  of  Providence  from  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  from  the  suggestions  of  their  own  hearts,  were 
Divinely  commissioned  to  keep  alive  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
eesentxals  of  true  religion  ?  In  a  valuable  note  on  the  Syro-Phoenician 
god  mn\  M.  Lenormant  makes  the  following  remark  about  the  use  of 
the  same  Divine  name  by  the  Hebrews : — 

'*  The  monotheism  of  the  Hebrews  is  an  absolate  exception  amongst 
the  people  who  surrounded  them,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  it.  Science 
alone  cannot  account  for  such  a  phenomenon,  but  it  is  nevertheless  incon- 
testable. I  persist  more  and  more  in  denouncing  as  historically  false 
the  attempt  made  by  the  German  exegetical  school,  and  its  French 
adherents,  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  doctrine  was  derived  gradually  from  a 
polytheism  still  existing  in  a  complete  form  during  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Supposing  even  we  set  aside  the  religious  part  of  the 
question,  and  that  is  difficult,  the  history  of  the  Jews  becomes  inex- 
plicable, and  loses  all  logical  sequence,  if  we  refrise  to  admit  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of  God,  embodied  in  the  person  of  Jehovah, 
was  formulated  ni  a  positive  Thorah  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus ;  and) 
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farther,  that  the  principle  of  monotheism,  upheld  chiefly  by  the  prophete 
dming  the  monarchical  period,  conBtanUy  straggled  against  the  infloenoe 
of  a  polytheism  which  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  getting  hold  not 
merely  of  the  lay  part  of  the  oommonity,  bat  OTon  of  the  Levitioal 
priesthood.  For  histoiy  shows  as,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  people  were 
powerfdlly  attraoted  by  the  polytheistic  rites  of  their  neighboors,  and 
that  the  priests,  on  the  other,  more  than  once  yielded  in  the  most  shame- 
liil  way  to  a  system  of  compromise  with  idolatry.  The  great  champions 
of  orthodoxy  in  that  straggle,— which  lasted  as  long  as  the  first  temple,— 
the  men  whom  modem  criticism  represents  as  &natical  innoyators,  were 
really,  as  the  Bible  shows  them  to  have  been,  the  i^olders  of  the 
national  tradition,  and  that  tradition  was  never  interrapted,  even  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  Jadah  and  of  Israel  seemed  to  have  sank  into 
polytheism.  The  name  of  n  1  n%  and  all  others  of  the  same  kind  were,  no 
doabt,  common  to  the  Hebrews,  and  to  the  neighbooring  people,  and  the 
former  adopted  them  as  expressing  the  varioos  qaalities  of  their  one  Qod« 
whilst  amongst  the  Phoanidans  and  the  Syrians  they  designated  separata 
hypostases,  deities  completely  distinct  from  one  another,  in  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  at  least;  bat  the  Hebrews  coald  adopt  the  nomendatore 
alluded  to  without  any  scrapie,  because  the  different  appellationa  it 
embraces  represent  qualities,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  notion  of 
a  personal  existence.  If  the  habit  of  considering  as  separate  deities  the 
attributes  and  qualities  of  God  had  led  the  Eaphratico-Syrian  polytheism 
to  regard  as  distinct  persons  "  the  Almighty,"  the  <'  I  Am,"  *'  the  living 
Gk>d,**  **  the  Most  High,"  etc.,  etc.,  all  these  names  could  be  naturally 
employed  by  the  followers  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  names  of  Jehovah,  with- 
out detracting  aught  from  His  absolute  unity.  The  coznmunify  of  names 
must  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  the  fundamental  difference  existing 
between  the  polytheistic  views  of  the  PhcBuicians  and  Syrians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  strict  monotheism  which,  having  stamped  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  as  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  became  still  more  complete 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  SinaL*' 

The  quotation  we  have  thus  given  shows  us  most  satisflMtorily  the 
standpoint  at  which  M.  Lenormant  places  himself,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  religions  of  antiquity.  Every  reader  who  rises  from  the  perusal  of 
the  **  LettreB  Aityriologiques  "  with  a  thoroughly  unprejudiced  mind,  and 
who  takes  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  numerous  quotations  given  by  the 
author  in  his  foot-notes,  must  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  between  Gbris- 
tianity  and  heathenism  there  is  not  only  a  difference  of  degree,  but  a 
dearly-marked  opposition  of  essence  and  nature.  Much  has  been  said, 
lately,  about  the  sdenoe  of  religion,  and  attempts  have  frequently  been 
made  to  reduce  that  science  to  one  single  formula  of  universal  applioa- 
tion.  Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  so  without  either  distorting  faets, 
or  ignoring  altogether  those  that  cannot  be  made  to  square  with  a  pre- 
conceived theory.  Here,  as  in  other  branches  of  theological  science,  the 
anxiety  to  eliminate  the  notion  of  miracles  drives  rationalists  to  propound 
absurdities  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the  mir^l^w 
objected  to ;  and  the  simplicity  which  these  gentlemen  make  so  muoh  of 
as  being  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  true  philosophy,  becomes 
suspicions  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  wondexfally  simple. 
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In  eonelnsio]!,  we  heartily  recommend  M.  lienoimant's  work  to 
stadentB  who  wish  to  be  acqoainted  with  one  of  the  most  interesting 
diapterB  of  andent  polytheism. 

G.  M. 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  JESUITS.* 

Amomo  the  works  which  have  lately  been  flowmg  from  the  press  in 
(Germany  on  the  snbjeot  of  JesnitiBm,  there  is  one  which  is  deserving  of 
special  attention :  "  The  Bnles  of  the  Jesnits  in  regard  to  the  internal 
Economy  of  the  Society,  and  its  relationship  to  the  Family  and  to  the 
State.*'  The  extracts  are  taken  from  the  original  Latin,  and  the  autho- 
rities with  chapter  and  page  are  quoted.  There  is  also  a  (German 
translation ;  and  the  volume  is  intended  for  officials,  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  all  persons  of  culture  who  desire  to  be  informed  from 
authentic  sources  concerning  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  There  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  chapters,  or  sections,  filling  above  a  hundred 
pages.  In  the  Preface  it  is  said  that  when  the  Jesuit  question  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  the  laws  of  the  Order  were 
scarcely  mentioned  either  by  friend  or  foe. 

These  are  found  in  the  two  first  works  in  the  following  list ;  but  the 
remaining  ones  are  also  taken  into  consideration:  (1.)  "  General  Considera- 
tions and  Constitutions,  with  declaratory  statements.'*  The  outline  of  the 
**  Constitutions,**  etc.,  was  sketched  out  by  Ignatius,  but  completed  by 
LAinez  and  Salmeron,  from  whom  the  "  declarations  **  also  proceeded,  which 
a  General  Congregation  in  1688  added  to  explain  the  *<  constitutions.** 
(2.)  "  Summary  of  Begulations,  and  Bules ;  **  which  are  given  to  those  who 
have  just  entered,  but  not  taken  the  vows.  It  is  only  after  they  have 
been  bound  to  the  Society  that  they  get  a  view  of  the  full  work.  The 
••  summary  **  can  be  shown  to  strangers.  (8.)  '*  Opinions  and  maxims  to  be 
held  by  members  of  the  Society.**  (4.)  **  Bules  for  Assistants — Monitor, 
S6eretaiy,**etc.,  [for  the  revision  of  the  Society*s  books.]  (5.) "  Constitution 
and  ordering  of  Colleges.'*  (6.)  "  Ordinances  of  General  Prefects  common 
to  the  whole  Society.**  (7.)  "Directions  of  Claudius  Aquavivafor  Superiors.** 
(8.) "  Instructions  to  the  Provincials  and  Superiors  of  the  Society.**  (9)  '*  The 
appliances  of  Claudius  Aquaviva  for  healing  diseases  of  the  soul.'*  (10.) 
<*  Compendium  of  privileges.**  (11.)  "Decrees  of  General  Congregations.*' 
(12.)  "  Canons  of  General  Congregations.**  . 

The  works  from  (8.)  to  (12.),  inclusive,  were  at  first,  like  (1.)  and  (2.), 
kept  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Order.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in  the  rules  that 
**  No  one  shall  give  any  person  the  *  Considerations,*  etc.,  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  Superior,  or  similar  works  and  writings  in 
which  the  constitution  of  the  Order  or  their  privileges  are  contained.*' 
Soon,  however,  one  and  then  another  part  came  to  be  known ;  so  that  in 
the  year  1702  Johann  Meursius,  a  bookseller  at  Antwerp,  published  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  with  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  Order,  a 

•  «  Die  Lehren  der  Jesoiten  in  Bezng  aof  innere  Einriohtung  der  Gesellsehaft 
nnd  ihr  YediiUtaiiiB  sur  Familie  und  sum  Staate."    1874. 
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collection  of  the  most  important  documents  oonoerning  the  Sooietyt 
under  the  title  of  "  Collection  of  the  Institntes  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,'* 
which  collection  was  followed  in  1757,  at  the  direction  of  the  eighteenth 
General  Congregation,  by  a  better  and  more  complete  one,  in  two  folio 
▼olnmes,  nnder  the  title : — *'  Institates  of  the  Society  of  Jesns  in  an 
improved  order,  nnder  the  authority  of  the  eighteenth  General  Congre- 
gation.*' 

But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  constitution,  etc., 
of  the  Order  are] fully  set  forth  in  these  books;  indeed,  the  oontracy  is 
capable  of  proof.  But  still  there  isenough  known  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
regulations  of  this  diabolical  Society,  the  depths  of  whose  scheming 
cannot  be  known  by  the  outer  world,  nor  by  the  members  of  the  Order 
themselves,  this  knowledge  being  confined  to  a  few  at  the  head  of  the 
oonoem. 

The  writer  of  this  important  and  opportune  work,  "  The  Rules  of  tiie 
Jesuits,"  etc.,  starts  with  the  inquiry :  Ought  Germany  to  have  endured 
the  Order  of  Jesuits  still  longer,  or  was  it  really  required  to  set  bounds  to 
their  workings  ?  Is  the  Institution  really  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  has 
it  set  up  doctrines  which  are  inconsistent  with  morality  ?  And  if  separate 
Jesuit  writers  brought  forward  tenets  politically  or  morally  dangerous, 
is  the  Society  in  its  totality  answerable  for  these  ?  Questions  of  this 
kind  are  easily  answered  in  the  extracts  to  be  found  in  this  book,  and 
which  are  ranged  under  the  following  heads:  under  the  first,  ("Das 
Innere  der  Gesellschaft  Jesu,")  (1.)  Object  of  the  Sodety,  (2.)  Privileges 
of  the  Society,  (8.)  Power  of  the  General,  (4.)  Members  of  the  Society, 
(5.)  Reception  into  the  Society,  (6.)  Vows  in  general,  (7.)  Obedienoe: 
who  is  to  be  obeyed  ?  the  Pope,  the  Superior :  how  is  obedienoe  to  be 
rendered  ?  in  what  must  obedience  be  rendered  ?  God  is  to  be  recognised 
in  the  one  who  commands,  who  is  also  to  be  looked  upon  as  infallible. 
(8.)  Poverty.  (9.)  Property.  (10.)  Reports.  (11.)  Secrecy  of  Letters.  (12.) 
Position  of  the  members  towards  one  another.  (18.)  Confessors.  (14.)  Leav- 
ing the  Society.  (15.)  Dismissal  from  it. — ^In  part  Two,  ("Stellung  der 
Gesellschaft  Jesu  zur  Familie,  zum  Staate,'*)  there  are  tiie  following 
sections :  (1.)  Relationship  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  relatives. 
(2.)  Position  towards  fellow-men  in  general,  and  towards  the  rich.  (8.) 
Position  before  the  IMbunal.  (4.)  Relation  to  the  separate  nationalities, 
and  to  the  State.  (5.)  Responsibility  of  the  Society  as  such  for  the  doctrines 
of  individuals.— In  the  Tlurd  part,  ("  Vorschriflen  fiir  den  Unterrieht,") 
we  find,  (1.)  Elementary  Schools,  (2.)  Training  of  the  lay  brethren, 
(3.)  Books.  There  is  also  an  appendix  ("  Anhang")  on  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises :  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-five  extracts. 

Under  the  "  Object "  of  the  Society,  we  find,  "  Whoever  in  our  Society 

wishes  to  serve  only  the  Lord  and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  His  Vicar  on 

earth,"  etc.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Jesuits  have  to  serve  the  Pope, 
and  not  the  Church,  of  which  no  mention  is  here  made.  And  if  they  have 
said  that  their  services  were  devoted  to  the  Church,  one  of  their  greatest 
and  most  learned  men,  P.[ Jacob  Gretser,  has  told  the  world  how  this  asser- 
tion was  to  be  understood :  '<  When  we,*'  he  says,  "  speak  of  the  Church, 
we  mean  thereby  the  Pope.*' 

Speaking  of  their  "  Privileges,**  the  Pope  pronounced :— "  We  (Paul  \.) 
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settle  that  this  letter  (the  privileges,  exemptions,  etd  contained  in  it)  can 
never  be  recalled,  or  limited,  or  done  away  with  by  ns  or  the  above-named 
throne."  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Hot  even  the  Pope  himself  can 
change  the  privileges  once  granted  to  the  Jesuits.  But  if  they  wish  to 
model  their  laws  according  to  the  times,  or  to  make  new  ones,  tiiey  need 
no  consent  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  this  is  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Bnlls  of 
Kus  V.  and  Gregory  XIII.,  (see  Inst.  I.,  page  10,  etc. ;  41,  etc.)  The 
Order  was  thus  protected  n  3t  merely  from  the  world  outside,  but  also  from 
the  Pope,  and  made  unchangeable  and  irreformable.  How  great  the 
service  must  have  been  which  the  Order  had  done  the  Pope  before  he 
would  have  granted  it  such  unheard-of  privileges  I  But  if.  a  Pope 
should  alter  or  limit  these,  the  General  of  the  Order  can  at  any  time 
which  he  judges  best,  without  any  Papal  or  other  authority,  restore  all  to 
the  old  footing.  This  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  Bulls  of  Pius  V.  and 
Faulus  V.  in  the  Inst.  I.  page  43,  etc. ;  and  11*2,  etc.,  according  to  which 
all  must  admit  that  the  General  of  the  Order  is  in  some  respects  superior 
to  the  Pope  in  power.  These  privileges,  etc.,  could  scarcely  be  enume- 
rated. They  fill  in  the  Prague  Edition  seventy-six  folio  pages.  But 
besides  these  "privileges"  which  have  been  published,  there  are 
others  not  publicly  made  known,  the  application  of  which  is  committed 
to  the  General.  In  addition  to  other  sources  from  which  proof  may  be 
obtained  for  this  statement,  there  are  the  words  of  the  Prague  edition 
of  the  "  Compendium  of  Privileges,"  of  1703,  found  on  page  58,  which 
refer  to  the  "  Secret  or  unpromulgated  Privileges."  On  the  "  Power 
of  the  General "  we  find :  "  The  power  of  direction  shall  be  wholly  with 
the  Prefect."  "  Moreover  all  functions  and  all  jurisdiction,  relating  to 
the  correction  and  punishment  of  subordinates,  we  conmiit  to  the 
Prefect  General." 

Under  the  General  stand  the  Provincials,  who  superintend  single 
provinces^  ruling  and  administering  the  persons,  houses,  and  property 
thereof.  Just  as  the  General  has  an  "  admonitor  "  and  assistants,  so  has 
the  Provincial  a  <'  socius  "  and  consultors.  At  the  head  of  the  Colleges 
are  Rectors,  who  are  supported  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by 
helpers  and  inferior  officers.  In  the  Houses  of  the  "  Professi "  (highest 
class),  the  Superiors  command,  and  in  the  **  Houses  of  probation"  the 
*'  Masters  of  Novices."  There  are  also  the  **  Procurators,"  who  have  to 
do  directly  with  worldly  affairs. 

There  are  four  classes  in  the  Society :  the  "  Professi,"  who  take  the 
four  vows;  " Coadjutores,"  who  take  the  three  vows  of  Obedience, 
Poverty,  and  Chastity,  but  not  that  which  has  reference  to  the  Pope ; 
the  ''  Bdioiastici ; "  and  a  fourth  class.  Married  persons  may  be  received 
into  the  Order  if,  with  the  consent  of  their  wives,  the  bond  of  marriage 
has  been  dissolved.  The  '*  Professi "  make,  in  addition  to  the  three 
ordinary  vows,  one  binding  them  to  go  at  once,  without  objection  or 
excuse,  wherever  the  Pope  may  send  them,  asking  no  travelling  expenses, 
and  undertaking  to  do  whatever  may  be  appointed.  There  are,  however, 
some  "  Professi "  who  do  not  make  this  vow;  they  need  not  be  priests, 
(according  to  Snorez,)  and  are  higher  than  the  **  Coadjutores  "  who  are 
priests,  and  make  their  three  vows  in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  these. 
It  has  often  been  supposed  that  they  are  the  *'  affiliated,"  '*  devoted," 
"  secret "  Jesuits,  the  existence  of  whom,  as  might  be  expected,  is  denied 
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by  the  Order.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  Franz  Borgia  belonged  to 
the  fraternity  after  he  beoame  Viceroy  of  Catalonia,  and  that  the  Jesnits 
boast  of  high  officials  being  among  them.  The  laws  of  the  Order  state 
that  sach  may  be  admitted,  though  seldom,  and  not  without  special 
grounds ;  but  it  is  not  said  what  these  grounds  are.  Others  also,  who  it 
is  known  would  not  make  these  tows,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Society. 
Decree  129  of  the  first  General  Congregation  detennines  this  e^^resaly 
for  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  favour 
would  be  confined  to  that  class.  What  trouble  Jesuit  writers  have  taken 
to  prove  that  persons  who  do  not  take  vows,  nor  obey  the  rules  of  the 
Order,  may  nevertheless  belong  to  it  if  tiiey  only  subject  themselves 
to  the  General,  is  notorious.  The  vow  of  poverty  has  binding  power  only 
on  those  who  live  in  the  Houses  of  the  "  Pro&ssL'*  With  regard  to  the 
vow  of  chastity,  the  General  has,  according  to  the  Jesuit  d'Oliva,  meaoB 
of  making  it  compatible  with  marriage.  There  have  also  been  repeated 
provisions  made  for  dispensations  to  marry ;  and  Suarez  says  without 
reserve  that  the  desired  vow  of  chastity  can  consist  in  conjugal  fidelity. 

With  reffpect  to  the  question  how  obedience  is  to  be  rendered,  it  is 
enjoined  that  eveiy  one  who  professes  to  live  under  the  vow  of  Obedience 
ought  to  be  directed  and  governed  by  Divine  Providence,  throng  his 
Superiors,  just  as  if  he  were  a  dead  body,  which  permits  itself  to  be 
oarriedany  where  at  the  will  of  another,  and  to  be  handled  in  any  mode 
whatever ;  or  as  a  staff  in  the  hand  of  an  old  man,  which  is  used  by  him 
for  any  puxpose  and  in  whatever  way  he  chooses  to  employ  it.  Wbioever 
desires  to  attain  to  the  virtue  of  obedience  must  rise  to  tins  second  stage 
of  it — ^that  he  not  only  execute  the  orders  of  his  Superior,  but  also  makes 
his  will  his  own,  or  rather  that  he  renounces  his  own,  in  order  that  he  may 
accept  the  Divine  will  as  set  forth  by  his  Superior.  He  who  denies  to 
surrender  himself  completely  to  God,  besides  yielding  up  his  will,  must 
also  surrender  his  understanding,  which  is  tiie  third  and  hig^ieBt  grade  of 
Obedience ;  so  that  he  not  only  wills  the  same  thing,  but  thinks  the 
same,  with  the  Superior ;  and  to  his  judgment  submits  his  own,  so  &ras 
a  devoted  will  is  able  to  bend  the  understanding  to  itselfl 

To  the  Superior  must  be  given  up,  in  hearty  obedience,  tiie  control  of 
evexy  thing  that  a  member  has,  or  with  which  he  is  concerned ;  nothing 
being  kept  back,  either  by  holding  to  his  own  consmence,  or  by  objecting, 
or  contradicting,  or  in  anyway  showing  that  his  private  judgment  is  con- 
trary to,  or  differs  from,  that  of  his  Superior.  To  this  object  those  iriio 
belong  to  the  Society  are  to  direct,  in  the  Lord,  all  their  energy  and  appUea* 
tion— that  holy  Obedience  may  be  ever  and  in  evexy  respect  peiftcted  in 
them,  both  as  it  regards  act,  will,  and  understanding ;  by  applying  them- 
selves to  the  doing  of  whatever,  may  be  ei^'oined  on  them  with  the  utmoet 
despatch,  with  spiritual  joy,  and  with  perseverance ;  by  persuading  them- 
selves that  all  the  Superior's  injunctions  are  right ;  by  renouncing,  with  m 
certain  blind  submbsion,  evexy  opinion,  and  evexy  judgment  of  theSrown  to 

the  contrary.  '*  I,  N ^  profess,  and  to  Almighty  Gk>d,  in  the  prsssnrn 

of  His  Virgin  Mother,  of  all  the  heavenly  host,  and  of  all  here  assembled, 

and  to  thee,  reverend  father  N ,  General  Prefect  of  the  Society  of 

Jesus,  holding  the  place  of  God,  and  to  thy  successoxB,...make  pronuit  of 
perpetual  Poverty,  Chastity,  and  Obedience.'*  "If;  on  the  one  hsna, 
obedience  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  Superior,  not  because  he  is  adduedtD^ 
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fdniished  with  pradenoe,  benevolence,  and  other  Diyine  gifts,  but  simply 
beoftose  he  stands  in  the  place  of  Gh>d,  and  acts  by  the  anthority  of  TTiwi 
who  says, '  Whosoever  heareth  yon  heareth  Me,  and  whosoever  despiseth 
yon  despiseth  Me ;  *  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  deficient  in  prodenoe 
and  judgment,  obedience  to  him  as  Superior  is  not  in  any  respect  to  be 
lees  complete,  inasmuch  as  he  represents  Him  whose  wisdom  cannot  be 
deceived."  "  And  therefore  it  is  better  for  a  cook  not  to  ask  one  who 
serves  him  to  do  this  or  that,  but  with  modesty  to  order  him,  and  say, '  Do 
this,  or  that.'  For  if  he  asks  merely,  he  will  rather  seem  to  address 
him  as  one  man  addresses  another:  and  that  a  laic  cook  should  ask  a 
priest  to  wash  the  dishes,  or  to  do  any  thing  of  that  sort,  would  not  seem 
becoming  or  right.  But  if  he  order  him,  and  say, '  Do  this,  or  that,'  he 
more  clearly  indicates  that  as  Christ  he  addresses  the  man,  since  he 
oommands  in  His  name ;  and  thus  he  who  obeys  ought  carefully  to 
consider  and  to  weigh  well  the  word  spoken  by  a  cook,  or  any  one  else, 
who  is  his  Superior,  as  if  spoken  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself." 
*'  But  let  inferiors,  both  on  account  of  the  great  advantage  to  the  Order, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  never  sufficiently  esteemed  assiduous  practice  of 
himuHty,  be  held  to  obey  the  Prefect  in  all  things  relating  to  the  Society, 
and  in  him  to  recognise  Christ  as  if  present,  and  suitably  to  revere  him." 

Some  of  the  rules  seem  to  imply  that  a  member  is  not  required  to 
obey  a  Superior  when  the  latter  requires  the  commission  of  sin.  But 
ibis  is  only  apparent;  for  every  Jesuit,  as  we  have  seen,  must  give 
up  all  right  of  judgment,  and  surrender  his  understanding  into  the 
bands  of  his  Superior,  so  that  he  is  not  to  judge  if  a  matter  be  sinful  or 
not.  The  rules  also  state  that  the  expedition  and  zeal  of  executing  a 
eommand  are  lost  if  there  be  a  consideration  whether  anything  enjoined  to 
be  done  is  good  or  bad :  "  The  glorious  simplicity  of  blind  obedience 
is  lost  if  a  person  begins  to  ask  if  it  is  justly  commanded  or  not," 
says  Ignatius.  And  then,  again,  if  a  Jesuit  do  not  obey  his  Superior, 
be  commits  a  mortal  sin ;  so  that  he  has  no  choice  in  a  matter  which 
is  sinfU.  In  all  affairs  of  doubt  be  is  bound  to  abide  by  tiie  decision 
of  his  Superior.  This  not  only  may  silence  his  scruples,  but  must 
do  so. 

One  remark  on  a  previous  quotation.  It  is  clear  that,  according  to  it, 
the  Creator  has  two  representatives  on  earth,— the  Pope  and  the  Gene- 
ral of  the  Jesuits.  But  the  first  is  far  surpassed  by  the  second.  The 
Pope  is  only  "  Vicariu$  ChrUH ;  "  the  representative  of  Christ,  the 
Ckneral  of  the  Jesuits  is,  however,  ChriattM  qu<ui  pnesena, — "  as  it 
were  present  Christ,"  who  must  be  even  approached  with  Divine  reve- 
rence :  everything  must  be  done  to  exalt  the  fame  and  the  honour  of 
Christ,  tiie  Creator,  and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits ! 

With  regard  to  their  *<  poverty,"  it  was  said,  in  the  Bull  of  Paul  III., 
1640,  to  the  mmnbera  that  they  were  not  to  have  property,  yet  the 
Society  found  out  a  way  of  securing  vast  possessions ;  but  no  one  knows 
bow  much  of  these  the  members  separately  receive.  In  1750,  the 
Jesuits  had  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  colleges,  twenty-fbur  houses  for 
the  **  ProfBssi,''  sixty-one  houses  for  probationers,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  seminaries  and  commons,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  resi- 
denaes,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  missions,  in  which  there  were 
twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  members,  among  whom 
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thenHyed  eleven  thoiuaadiwohimdred  and  ninety-three  priests.  In  1872, 
there  were  eight  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  members.  The 
'*  Prefeeri  "  began  after  a  time  to  live  in  the  rich  eoIlegefl»  bo  thai  firom 
1574  to  1764  the  hooBOS  of  the  "  ProfesBi "  inereased  only  by  three,  bnt  the 
rich  ooUegeB  by  about  five  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  way  in  which  the  property  of  all  who  enter  ia  to  be  handed  orer 
to  the  Sodety  is  worthy  of  notice.  When  members  are  likely  to  inherit 
property,  they  ean  be  released  firom  membership,  and  again  reeeived 
without  trial.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  the  Jesuits  had  the  £soe  to 
say  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  (when  all  begging  Orders,  except  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Oapucines,  were  about  to  be  permitted  to  hold  real  estates,) 
that  their  Society  could  not  possess  anything. 

The  Chiefii  of  Houses  and  Rectors  write  every  week  to  the  Provineial, 
and  receive  a  letter  firom  him  every  month.  The  Provincial  writes  to 
the  Oeneral  once  a  month,  the  Beotors,  Chi6&  of  Houses,  and  Masters 
of  Novices  write  to  him  every  three  months.  The  General  writes  to  the 
Provincials  every  two  monttis,  and  to  the  Rectors  and  local  Superiore 
every  six  months.  No  one  writes  letters  without  leave,  and  these  must 
be  read  by  some  one  appointed  by  the  Superior,  who  also  reads  the  letters 
that  come  in,  and  gives  them  or  gives  them  not  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned as  he  thinks  best.  The  helper  of  the  Provincial  writes  once 
a-year  to  the  General,  to  tell  him  how  the  Provincial  discharges  his 
duties.  If  any  one  does  not  go  at  appointed  times  to  confession,  bodily 
nourishment  must  be  denied  him  till  he  seek  the  bread  of  life  for  his 

ROUl. 

The  members  must  not  only  open  np  tiieir  conscience  to  their  eon- 
fessors,  but  also  to  the  Rector,  who  may  make  use  of  what  is  revealed 
to  him  in  order  to  the  safety  and  benefit  of  the  Order.  No  one  can 
go  over  to  another  Order,  except  the  Carthusian,  unless  with  the  express 
permission  of  his  Superiors  or  the  Apostolic  diair.  If  any  one  leave 
the  Order  without  permission,  live  in  the  world,  or  in  another  Qrder» 
the  General  shall  call  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  to  bring  him  back, 
without  formal  trial,  to  the  Society,  or  imprison  and  punish  him  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts.  The  members  must  not  seek  other  offices,  and  if 
they  receive  them,  must  consult  about  the  matter  with  their  Superiors. 
Those  who  leave. tiie  Order,  or  are  expelled,  receive  nothing  back  of 
that  which  they  had  presented  to  the  Society :  numy  a  one  has  entered 
it  rich,  and  left  it  a  beggar.  Many  have  in  youth  handed  over  all  their 
property,  and  in  old  age  been,  perhaps,  left  penniless,  or  obliged  from 
fear  of  want  to  remain  in  an  Institution  all  the  tendencies  of  which 
they  disliked.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  those  who  enter  strong 
and  healthy,  bnt  who,  owing  to  the  efforts  required  of  them,  lose  their 
health  in  the  Society,  shall  be  allowed  to  take  back  with  them  any  of  their 
property,  although  unable  to  do  anything  for  a  livelihood. 

In  the  second  Part  of  the  volume  before  us,  which  treats  of  the 
position  of  the  Society  towards  the  Fsmily  and  the  State,  there  is  equalhf 
interesting  information.  Those  who  enter  are  advised  to  lenoonoe  their 
parents,  etc.,  and  not  to  say  that  they  have  parents,  or  relatives,  but 
that  they  had  them ;  they  are  recommended  not  to  write  to  them,  or  to 
write  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Superior ;  and,  when  in  the  novi* 
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iiAie,  to  have  no  oonvenation  with  their  Mends,  except  in  the  presence 
of  another  pezson,  when  th^  Saperior  allows  for  special  reasons  more 
liberty.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  wean  them  from  natural  attach^ 
znent  to  their  home.  The  rules  seem,  in  making  nse  of  Luke  xiv.  26,  tp 
leave  oat  the  first  part,  '*  If  any  man  come  to  me."  The  members  are 
required  to  divest  themselves  of  love  to  every  oreatore,  and  that  under 
the  pretence  of  obeying  Matt.  xxii.  87,  etc.  The  second  great  command, 
**  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  seems  almost  forgotten  by 
them,  and  yet  they  want  all  persons  to  love  their  Order  I 

It  is  true  that  their  rules  forbid  them  to  be  taken  up  with  State  afiEairs. 
The  fifth  General  Congregation — certainly  a  witness  above  suspicion — 
itself  confesses  also  that  separate  members  had  mixed  themselves  up 
with  State  concerns,  and  that  the  whole  Order  had  come  thereby  into  bad 
odour,  for  which  reason  it  insisted  more  sharply  on  the  prohibition  found 
in  the  Constitutions.  Various  questions  sprung  up  on  the  subject,  such 
as.  What  are  the  matters  which  have  to  do  with  the  State  afiGEurs,  and  in 
which,  according  to  the  decree  in  question,  the  members  ought  not  to 
busy  themselves?  The  seventh  Congregation  felt  itself  compelled  to 
give  the  explanation  of  the  rule  which  follows : — "  Speaking  generally, 
those  matters  which  relate  to  the  individual  conscience,  and  the  direction 
of  princes  and  others  who  seek  advice,  are  not  prohibited  by  the  Canon. 
Bat  those  things  which  are  not  referred  to  in  it,  and  have  no  connection 
with  spiritual  instruction,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  being  aUen  to  its  inten- 
tion*" But  by  this  declfuration  the  prohibition  to  be  mixed  up  with  State 
affairB  was,  in  substance,  done  away  with ;  for  it  was  only  the  direct  inter- 
ferenoe  that  wasjorbidden,  which  the  Jesuits  had  given  up  after  they 
obflerved  that  they  were  reproached  with  it ;  but  the  indirect  was  allowed. 
They  could  "  spiritually  "  lead  the  princes  and  all  who  applied  to  them. 
Bat  could  not  everything  be  brought  into  this  "  spiritual "  guidance  ?  What 
political  question  could  be  mentioned  that  could  not  be  turned  into  a 
question  of  conscience,  especially  in  State  af&urs,  which  are  to  be  guided 
aooording  to  the  rules  of  the  B<»nan  Court  and  in  its  interests  ?  To  be 
sure,  the  adulators  of  the  Jesuits  deny  also  this  indirect  influence  in 
polities.  But  the  only  reply  which  they  can  give  to  historical  facts 
and  the  direct  testimonies  of  the  Jesuit  Generals  Franz  Borgia  and  Aqua- 
viva,  as  well  as  the  utterance  of  Clement  VIII.,  is  the  assertion,  that,  in 
the  laws  of  the  Order,  the  exercise  of  direct  influence  is  forbidden. 

But  these  defenders  deny  also  that  Jesuits  were  ever  the  counsellors  and 
confessors  of  princes,  because  the  seventh  General  Congregation  forbade 
it  as  follows : — "  It  is  ruled  hf  the  Congregation  that  neither  to  priacea 
nor  other  dignitaries,  secular  or  ecclesiastic,  ought  any  one  of  our  Com- 
pany to  be  assigned,  who  shall  attend  their  courts,  or  be  about  them, 
as  filling  the  office  of  confessor  or  theologian,  or  any  other  of  the  kind; 
unless,  perhaps,  for  a  very  short  time — one  or  two  months."— Now,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  Congregation  came  to  this  decision,  but  it  la 
well  known  how  little  the  Jesuits  troubled  themselves  about  it.  But  if 
any  should  question  that  Jesuits  lived  for  dozens  of  years  in  regal 
courts  and  acted  as  confessors,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  remind 
such  of  De  la  Chaise,  Le  TeUier,  and  Caussin.  The  confessor  must  speak 
to  the  Sovereign  who  confesses  to  him  about  all  affairs  affecting  the 
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Ohnroh,  and  tiie  oondufit  of  ministen  of  State,  and  engage  the  SoTereign 
to  speak  or  write  about  matters  that  he  wtshee  attended  to,  always 
avoiding  to  say  or  write  anything  himself  about  them.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is,  however,  worth  quoting  here : — "  Aprinee  ought  with  eqoanimiiy 
and  patience  to  listen  to  whatever  the  confessor,  his  oonsoience  dictating  to 
him,  thinks  should  be  brought  before  him  fiom  day  to  day  and  as  ocoasiott 
arises;  becaose  when  business  is  transacted  with  a  pubHc  person,  and  wi& 
the  prince,  it  is  becoming  that  the  father  should  be  free  to  express  with 
religious  liberty  whatever  he  judges  in  the  Lord  will  be  for  the  better 
service  of  God  and  of  the  prince  himself;  and  this  not  only  in  refstenoe 
to  those  things  with  which  he  is  aoquauatod  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  the 
prince's  confessor,  but  to  those  also  which  he  has  learned  from  otibare, 
and  are  heard  on  all  sides,  which  require  some  remedy,— for  the  leeien- 
ing  of  oppressions  and  the  removal  of  scandals  which  arise,  contrary  to 
the  mind  and  wish  of  the  prince,  and  often  by  tiie  fault  of  lus  ministen, 
while  the  mischief  and  the   necessity  of  rectifying  it,  must  be  laid 

upon  the  conscience  of  the  prince  himself,'* "  never  on'that  account 

should  he  (the  confessor  or  fikther)  either  by  word  or  in  writing  com- 
municate with  the  prince's  ministers ;  but  when  a  work  of  piety  is  in 
hand,  or  one  necessary  in  the  opinion  of  his  Superior,  he  should  take 
care  that  the  prince  or  Sovereign  hiipself  writes  or  gives  orders  on  the 
subject"    **  And,  that  all  may  be  said  in  a  word,  let  him  ever  remember 

that  he  is  only  a  confessor, constantly  asking  Gk>d  to  give  him  light, 

so  that  he  may  properly  conduct  his  investigations ;  and  assiduously 
taking  counsel  in  doubtful  cases  with  his  Superiors,  since  the  direction  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  alone,  not  human  prudence  or  one's  private  judgment, 
affords  real  illumination." 

In  doubtful  cases,  according  to  the  last  of  these  quotetions,  the  con- 
fessor is  to  seek  counsel  from  his  Superiors.  How  he  can,  however,  aak 
them  for  counsel  concerning  what  has  been  confessed  to  him  without  tell* 
ing  his  Superior  the  same— that  is,  without  breaking  the  secrecy  of  the 
confessional — is  not  steted  in  this  instruction  of  General  AquavivB,  which 
for  cunning  could  scarcely  be  matched. 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  these  Jesuit  regulations  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of: — "It  is  prescribed,  in  respect  of  the  virtue  of  holy 

Obedience,  under  penalty  of  excommunication that  no  one  of  omr 

Society,  in  lectures  or  consultations,  and  much  less  by  writing  booka^ 
shall  publicly  or  privately  presume  to  affirm  that  it  is  allowable  to  any  per* 
son,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever  of  tyranny,  to  murder  kings  or  priiiece» 
or  contrive  their  death."  In  virtue  of  holy  Obedience,  it  is  charged 
upon  Provincials,  that  tiiey  do  not  allow  anything  to  be  made  puUio,  fay 
members  of  the  Society,  in  which  there  may  be  questions  involved  oon* 
ceming  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  over  Kings  and  Prinese,  or 
concerning  Tyrannicide,  unless  it  has  been  first  examined  and  appiovvd 
at  Bome.  To  teach,  therefore,  that  particular  persons  for  paitieolar  raft- 
sons  are  allowed  to  murder  a  Idng  or  prince  is  not,  as  is  seen  from  tlia 
extract,  forbidden.  And  even  the  prohibition  to  teach  the  mmdar  of  thB 
king  without  any  limitation,  was  issued  only  on  account  of  Am 
disadvantage  which  might  result  from  the  opposite  course.  It  is 
sufficient  to  refrr  to  a  regulation  of  January,  1026,  which  was  fridsntfy 
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oommnxiicated  in  an  incompleie  form,  it  is  said :  '*  According  to  the  com- 
mand of  Father  Claudios,  that  no  books  and  writings  on  the  power  of  the 
Pope  orer  the  prinoes  to  dethrone  them,  etc.,  be  made  known  before  they 
are  examined  and  allowed  at  Bome,  we  again  enjoin,  by  virtae  of 
obedience,  that  in  the  fatnre  no  one  treat  this  subject  either  in  printed 
books  or  in  any  other  writing,  nor  openly  dispute  thereon  or  teach  it  in 
the  school,  in  order  that  every  opportonity  to  offence  and  complaint  be 
ayoided/'  The  Pope  can  therefore  dethrone  princes, — ^nay,  he  has 
another  power,  in  addition,  oyer  tiiem,  which  is  cautiously  hihted  at  in 
the  eiqpresBion  "etc.*'  But  this  is  not  to  be  openly  taught,  and  for  the 
reason  just  given.  If  there  were  a  certainty  that  no  offence  would  be 
caused,  it  might  be  taught. 

With  reference  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Society,  as  such,  for  the 
doctrines  of  separate  members,  no  books  are  to  be  published  without  the 
permission  and  consent  of  the  General,  who  shall  hand  over  each  book 
to  a  Committee  of  at  least  three  to  examine  it.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  whole  Society  may  be  made  responsible  for  any  expression  found 
in  any  book  published  by  any  member  of  the  Order ;  and  if  everything 
mnst  be  expressed  so  as  to  agree  with  the  recognised  doctrines  of  the 
Order,  this  conclusion  is  ineviti^le.  The  following  is  to  the  point : — 
**  'Whoever,  gifted  with  a  talent  for  writing  books  serviceable  to  the 
public,  shall  have  written  any,  must  not  be  permitted  to  issue  them, 
unless  the  Prefect  General  has  first  seen  them,  so  that  he  may  cause  them 
to  be  read  and  examined ;  and  if  they  appear  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  community,  and  not  otherwise,  let  them  be  published.''  No  books 
are  to  appear  in  which  alterations  are  to  be  made  until  the  General 
knows  these  have  been  properly  attended  to.  Introductions,  prefaces, 
notes,  dedications,  titles,  must  all  be  examined ;  and  if  the  author  alter 
or  add  anything  of  any  meaning  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Snpepor, 
he  must  be  punished  for  doing  so.  If  any  opinion  gives  offence  in  any 
province  or  academy,  it  is  not  to  be  taught.  This  shows  that  no  one  can 
be  certain  that  the  Jesuits  have  given  up  an  opinion  because  they  pre- 
serve silence  on  it  for  the  moment.  *'  Let  not  the  General  permit  books 
to  be  published,  unless  he  be  certified  that  the  things  have  been  cor- 

reeted  which  he  deemed  fiftulty Moreover,  the  censors  should  examine 

not  only  the  treatises  themselves,  but  preambles,  pre&ces,  addresses,  and 
even  the  titles,  «lest  anything  undiscussed  be  sent  forth,  and  that  all  causes 
of  offisnoe,  so  for  as  in  us  lies,  may  be  prevented.  If  it  should  happen 
that,  after  correction,  an  author  sees  fit  to  alter,  or  add  anything  of 
moment,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Superior,  the  latter  is  to  punish 
the  foult  severely,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence."  "  The  opinions 
of  any  author  whatever,  which  are  known  to  o£fond  Catholics  in  any 
province  or  academy,  shall  not  be  taught  or  defended  there  by  any 
one." 

The  third  Part  speaks  of  ii^junctions  concerning  giving  instruction, 
and  says  that  the  Provincial  shall  not  found  public  schools,  especially 
those  in  which  reading  and  writing  are  taught,  without  the  permission  of 
the  GeneraL  The  Jesuits  were  anxious  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance, 
and  knew  that  their  power  and  that  of  the  Court  of  Bome  would  be 
endangered  if  the  people^even  learned  reading  and  writing.    They  pre- 
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tended  thai  the  reason  T^hy  they  did  not  engage  in  this  teaching  wis  the 
smaUness  of  their  nnmhers ;  hat  that  was  not  irae.  If  it  be  eaid 
the  "  Professi "  promised  in  their  oath  to  see  to  the  instniotion  of  the 
children  and  the  ening,  this  had  to  do  only  with  religions  instroetion ; 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  twenty-first  General  Congregation,  in  1820, 
it  is  clear  that  they  are  not  inclined  to  engage  in  elementaiy  teaching. 
Bat  elementary  sdiools  were  foonded  when  it  seemed  i2iat  sach  a  step 
woold  fjAYonr  the  interests  of  their  Society,  as  in  Gkrmany,  and  espedii^jr 
in  Bavaria,  where  it  was  thought,  at  the  time  of  the  Befonnation,  tiliftt 
schools  for  the  people  woold  help  to  overthrow  it  there.  They  baeed 
their  right  to  do  this  then  on  a  qoite  elastic  expression  in  the  Bull  of 
Paul  in.,  given  in  the  year  1540,  in  which  they  are  recommended  to  devote 
themselves  "  to  the  instroetion  of  children  and  the  ignorant  in  Ghristian 
doctrine,  the  ten  commandments  and' other  like  elements  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  the  persons,  places,  and  times." 

On  the  traming  of  the  lay  brethren,  it  is  ordered  that  none  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Hooses  are  to  learn  reading  and  writing,  and  if  they 
have  learned  these  previously,  they  are  not  to  proceed  farther  in 
soch  subjects ;  nor  are  any  to  give  instruction  to  them  in  these  things 
without  the  consent  of  the  GeneraL  Without  such  permission,  they  (the 
lay  brethren)  are  not  allowed  to  have  or  read  any  book  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, and  the  General  will — ^as  he  thinks  best— show  them  those  from 
which  they  will  derive  most  spiritual  benefit.  Nor  is  it  merely  tiie 
lay  brethren  that  are  forbidden  to  have  or  read  any  book  without  the 
permission  of  their  Superiors.  The  prohibition  extends  to  the  clergy 
also,  even  the  **  Professi "  not  excepted.  The  words  are  distinct  enough : 
'*  Let  no  one  have  books  without  a  fiaoulty.*' 

The  Jesuits  pride  themselves  very  much  on  their  Spiritual  Exercises, 
which  they  say  Ignatius  appointed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  as  a  result  of  his  own  experience,  and  by  which  they  pretend 
to  account  for  the  progress  of  their  Society.  The  fifth  exercise  may  be 
given.  It  consists  in  the  '*  consideration  of  hell,  and  contams,  besideB 
the  preparatory  prayer,  two  preludes,  five  points,  and  a  coHoqny.  In 
the  first  prelude  the  exercitant  is  occupied  with  the  structure  of  the 
place,  by  measuring  with  the  eye  of  his  imagination  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  hell.  In  the  second  he  is  to  seek  the  most  lively  view  of 
the  punishments  which  the  damned  suffer,  in  order  that  if  he  ahonld 
forget  at  any  time  the  love  of  Gk>d,  he  may  at  any  rate  be  deterred  from 
sin  by  the  fear  of  chastisement.  The  first  point  is  to  view  m  imagina- 
tion tiie  infernal  sea  of  flame,  and  the  souls  shut  up  as  it  were  in  bodies 
of  fire  as  in  a  prison.  The  second  is  to  hear  in  spirit  the  lamentation, 
screaming,  howling,  blasphemies,  and  curses  against  Christ  and  Els 
.  saints,  which  sound  forth  therefrom.  The  third  is  to  smell  in  thonght, 
as  with  the  nostrils,  smoke,  brimstone,  and  the  stench  of  a  heap  of  filtlt  or 
the  foul  Bmell  of  corruption.  The  fourth,  to  taste  in  a  similar  way  the 
bitterest  things,  as  tears,  rancidness,  and  the  worm  of  conscience.  Tht 
fifth,  to  feel  as  it  were  those  flames  through  contact  with  which  the  eool 
itself  is  consumed.'* 

From  the  above  sketch  of  Jesuit  rules,  internal  arrangements,  and 
relationships  to  the  outside  world,  whether  of  the  State  or  the  FaffiOyt 
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only  0X16  inference  can  be  drawn,  which  la  this,  that  the  heads  of  the 
Order  exercise  the  most  complete  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  that  whilst  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the  whole  of  their  laws 
and  regolations,  enough  is  known  to  show  that  the  residence  of  Jesuits 
in  a  State  is  perilous  to  its  existence,  and  to  the  family  life  of  all  who  come 
within  the  range  of  their  influence.  An  examination  of  their  moral 
system  will,  from  another  point  of  view,  indicate  the  same  conclusion. 
It  may  be  remarked,  finally,  that "  The  Rules  of  the  Jesuits,"  etc.,  is  well 
worth  publication  in  this  country,  with  the  Latin  authorities  on  one  side, 
and  an  English  translation  on  the  other. 

W.  H.  J. 


MONASTIC  BOOKCOLLECTORS. 

It  is  clear  from  numberless  evidences,  that  even  before  the  final  dis- 
ruption of  the  Roman  Empire,  under  the  barbarian  inmiigration,  the 
cultivation  of  letters,  and  the  care  and  coUeotion  of  books,  had  notably 
deolined,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East ;  and  espediJly  that  each 
division  of  the  empire  had  ceased  to  cultivate  the  literature  of  the  other. 
Gx«ek  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  Rome,  and  Latin  came  under  ban  in  Con- 
stontinople»  It  could  no  longer  be  expected  that  the  Roman  libraries, 
such  as  tiiey  were  at  this  date,  would  continue  to  add  to  their  Greek 
collection,  or  the  Greek  libraries  to  their  Latin  ;  hardly  even  that  each 
should  not  treat  the  rival  literature  with  neglect  and  disregard ;  and  the 
downward  course  which  had  thus  spontaneously  begun,  was  precipitated 
by  the  barbarian  invasion,  which,  by  successive  revolutions,  at  last  in 
part  modified,  in  part  obliterated,  most  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  old  civilization^  and  substihited  in  their  stead  the  rude  germs  of 
what  was  ultimately  to  grow  into  a  harder,  but  higher  and  holier,  civili- 
zation of  its  own. 

During  the  slow,  and  often  all  but  stagnatmg  progress  of  this  remark- 
able revolution,  andent  literature  fell  into  disregard.  The  new  phase  of 
tiie  human  mind  had  not  yet  taken  its  form;  and  for  a  considerable 
interval  the  history  of  letters,  and  of  their  external  representative, — 
librari^ — is  almost  a  blank.  The  controversies  about  the  history  of 
learning  and  the  diffusion  of  books  in  the  mediaeval  period,  have  naturally 
influenced  the  views  of  those  who  have  written  upon  the  mediaeval 
libraries,  and  especially  upon  the  monastic  libraries  of  the  middle  ages. 
Upon  the  one  side,  the  enemies  of  the  monks  and  clergy  represent  them 
as  reckless  destroyers,  from  mere  contempt  and  hatred  of  knowledge,  of 
the  choicest  treasures  of  the  ancient  learning.  On  the  other,  their 
apologists  portray  the  monasteries,  at  one  time  as  busy  schools  of 
enlightenment,  at  another  as  peaceful  sanctuaries  in  which  the  lamp  of 
classic  learning  never  ceased  to  bum.  That,  as  a  consequence  of  the  bar^ 
barian  irruptions  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries,  ignorance,  and  its 
kindred  disregard  of  letters,  overspread  for  a  time  the  rugged  kingdoms 
which  replaced  the  Greek*  and  Roman  civilization,  not  even  the  sturdiest 
partisans  of  monastioism  will  deny ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  the  first 
tendency  of  the  young  intellectual  activity  which  succeeded  this  period 
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of  Btagnaiion,  WM  in  the  dlreotion  of  the  new  Ghxietian  philosophy  and 
of  tiie  theological  speotilationB  which  arose  therefix>m,  rather  than  of  the 
Greek  and  Boman  literature.  But  if  it  be^false  to  represent  the  medisTal 
monks  as  patrons  and  onlfiTators  of  classical  literatore  for  its  own  sake, 
it  is  equally  mgnst  to  deny  to  them,  or  at  least  to  many  among  them, 
tiie  credit  of  having  heen  the  main  and  almost  tiie  sole  instroments  of 
its  preseryation.'i' 

This  at  least  is  certain :  that  whatever  of  merit  is  to  be  recognised  in 
transmitting  those  remains  of  classic  literatore  which  have  reached  om* 
age,  by  far  the  larger  share  of  that  merit  is  dne  to  the  monasteries  and 
monastic  libraries.  For  a  long  period  the  monastic  bodies  stood  all  but 
alone  as  book-collectors  and  book-preservers ;  and  if  it  be  true  in  some 
instances  that  tiieir  function  was  mainly  that  of  passive  instroments  in 
handing  on  to  posterity  the  collections  of  ancient  authors  which  already 
existed,  in  others  their  active  services  are  beyond  all  qoestion,  aa  tiiose 
of  the  monks  of  St  Gall,  detailed  by  Mr.  Botfleld  in  the  admirable 
Introduction  to  his  '<  Frefiaces  of  the  First  Editions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics.*'!  Without  accepting,  unreservedly,  all  Dr.  Maitland's  con- 
clusions from  the  facts  which  he  has  brought  together  in  his  "  Dark 
Ages,"  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Robertson,  ELallam,  and  other 
writers  on  the  middle  ages,  we  cannot  ignore  the  life-like  and  truthfiil 
character  of  many  of  his  pictures  of  medisval  lovers  of  learning  fo 
learning's  sake,  nor  regard  his  reply  to  the  argument  in  evidence  of  the 
excessive  rarity  of  books  which  these  writers  found  on  a  few  plainly 
exceptional  instances  of  deamess,  as  other  than  perfectly  conclusive.  An 
impartial  scrutiny  of  the  medieval  chronicles  makes  it  plain  that  the 
commerce  in  books,  like  most  other  branches  of  trade,  was  maintained* 
in  greater  or  less  activity,  throughout  the  entire  period.  It  drew  its 
supplies  mainly  firom  the  monastic  tcriptoriOf  but  in  part  also  firom 
certain  literary  centres,  and  especially  the  seats  of  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities ;  and  although  examples  of  extravagant  prices  for  mss.  of  great 
rarity  or  luxurious  ornamentation,  such  as  Robertson  brings  forward, 
may  be  culled  without  difficulty  from  the  records  of  the  time,  it  is  equally 
beyond  dispute,  that  in  what  we  may  call  the  every-day  department  of 
the  book-trade,— in  the  text-books  of  the  schools,  and  the  praotical»  theo- 
logical, ascetical,  and  philosophical  literature  of  the  age, — ^the  supply 
was  steady ;  and  the  prices,  though  relatively  of  course,  hat  b^ond  the 
present  value  of  tiie  nominal  sum,  differed  much  less  than  is  commonly 
imagined  from  those  which  were  current  for  printed  books  nearly  a 
centory  after  the  Invention  of  printing. 

It  is  plain  that  the  prices  relied  on  by  Robertson  and  others  are  exeep* 
tional ;  that  the  books  sold  at  this  costly  rate  were  such  as,  either  from 
rarity  or  beauty  of  execution,  possessed  a  value  entirely  independent  of 
the  commercial  estimate ;  and  that  those  prices  are  no  more  to  be  taken 
as  ruling  the  market  of  their  day  than  could  the  Yaldarfer  Boocaocio,  or 
a  unique  Oaxton,  or  the  Gutenberg  Bibles  of  the  Perkins*  sale  be 
accepted  as  samples  of  the  price  of  books  in  our  own.    The  truth  is» 


•  Edwards'  "  Memoirs  of  Libraries/'  vol.  i.,  pp.  88^91. 
t  Introdoetion,  p.  niii. 
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that  then  m  now,  there  were  editions  de  luxe :  the  mediaeval  book-trade, 
like  our  own,  had  its  articles  of  vertu;  nor  were  there  wantiug  Spencers 
and  filandfords  ready  to  pay  the  price  necessary  to  secure  the  glory  of 
becoming  possessed  of  them.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  existed 
a  tolerably  fixed  and  settled  rule  of  demand  and  supply.  Dr.  Kirchhofif, 
of  Leipzig,  has  supplied  many  curious  particulars  as  to  the  production, 
the  prices,  and  the  commercial  circulation  of  books  in  the  middle  ages ; 
and  the  prices  which  he  has  ascertained  may,  making  the  required 
reductions,  be  used  as  a  guide  in  estimating  the  actual  condition  of  the 

medisval  book-market The  ponderous  theological  treatises  in  URe  in 

the  University  schools,  such  as  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  or  the  Sen- 
i&ntia  of  Peter  Lombard,  were  to  be  had  of  the  Oxford  booksellers  for 
prices  varying  from  thirteen  to  twenty  Bhillings.  A  ifs.  of  Authouy 
Wood,  in  the  Bodleian,  quoted  in  Oxoniand,  p.  86,  contains  a  rather 
extensive  list  of  prices.  A  Uistoria  Soholastica  cost  twenty  shillings ;  a 
Biblical  Coucordanoe,  ten;  the  four  greater  prophets,  with  glossaries, 
five;  and  several  theological  treatises,  one  of  which  is  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  are  set  down  at  ten  shilliugs ;  and  St.  Augustine  on 
Genesis,  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  at  the  same  price.  A  still 
more  instructive  example,  given  by  Eirchhoff,  is  one  in  which  all  the 
items  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  ms.  are  ecumerated,  each  being  sepa- 
rately assigned.  The  ms.,  which  was  in  two  volumes,  was  a  new  one, 
(ultimate  scriptus,)  and  contained  sixty-two  sextems  and  a  half.  The 
transcription  cost  thirty-nine  francs  and  twelve  deniers;  ten  skins  of 
parchment,  with  dressing  and  preparation,  cost  thirty-six  sous ;  five  gilt 
initial  letters,  together  with  the  first  letter  of  the  volume,  cost  thirty 
sous ;  other  gilt  and  rubricated  letters  in  different  parts  of  the  volume, 
cost  three  francs  and  eleven  sous ;  the  hire  of  the  original  ms.,  from 
which  the  copy  was  made,  amouuted  to  five  francs ;  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  edges  of  the  sheets  and  stretching  aud  pressing  the  volume,  was 
eleven  sous ;  and  that  of  the  binding  two  francs ;  making  the  entire  coRt 
of  this  large  and  specially  expensive  work,  in  two  volumes,  sixty-two 
livres  and  eleven  sous. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  Bogers  have  thrown  some  incidental  light  upon 
the  prices  and  the  circulation  of  written  literature  in  Britain,  and  have 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the  notion,  that  books,  during  the  centuries 
of  which  he  treats,  "  were  wholly  inaccessible  to  the  general  public."  '^^ 
The  few  examples  which  he  gives  are  perhaps  particularly  instructive,  as 
representing  various  classes  of  books ;  not  only  Church- service  books, 
but  also  school-books,  and  even  light  literature.  Thus  the  bailiff  of 
Famey,  in  1278,  returns  the  cost  of  a  church-book,  probably  a  missal, 
or  gradual,  at  six  and  eightpence ;  and  a  similar  volume  in  1857  cost  only 
four  shillings.  No  information  is  given  as  to  the  size  of  these  volumes ; 
but  in  the  department  of  school  literature  we  find  a  copy  of  Baron*s 
Mathematieal  Treatice,  consisting  of  eleven  quires,  bought  in  1879  for 
five  and  sixpence.  A  book  purchased  by  Mfrton  College  for  one  of  the 
foundation  scholars,  described  generally  as  a  **  school-book,*'  without  any 


•  **  History  of  Agrioaltare  and  Prices  in  England,  (1359>1798.)     Bj  J.  E. 
Tborold  Bogers."    Oxford,  1866,  yo].  i.,  p.  646, 
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notiee  of  extent  or  oharaeter«  cost  only  twopenoe ;  and  abont  the  name 
period,  in  an  inventory  of  effects,  two  **  Romanoee  "  are  valued  at  the 
■till  lower  snm  of  three  halfpence  each. 

These  praotioal  details  present  a  result  widely  different  from  the 
pietnre  drawn  by  Robertson  and  even  by  Hallam.  Still  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  catalogue  of  collectors  of  libraries  from  the  fifth  century 
downwards  is  a  very  limited  one.  A  few  of  the  number  are  laymen,  of 
whom  Venantius  Femolus,  Publios  Consentins,  and  Cassiodoms, 
minister  at  the  Gothic  King  Theodoric,  may  be  regarded  as  private  col- 
lectors, and  Charlemagne,  Everard  of  Friuli,  and  Charies  the  Bald,  as 
representatives  of  the  line  of  royal  founders.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  the  conclusion  that  "  the  monks,  after  all,  were  the  great  ool- 
lectors  of  the  middle  ages.** 

Nevertheless,  while  their  relative  deserts  are  freely  admitted,  the 
absolute  results  as  regards  the  formation  of  libraries  must  appear  small 
in  modem  eyes.  Among  Monastic  Libraries  Mr.  Edwards  enumerates 
those  of  Canterbury,  York,  Wearmouth,  Whitby,  Glastonbury,  Croyland, 
and  Durham  in  England;  Monte  Cassino  and  Pomposia  in  Italy; 
Corvey,  Be|ohenau,  Marburg,  St.  Gallon,  and  Spbnheim  in  Germany; 
and  Fleury,  Clugni,  and  St.  Biquier  in  France.  The  stores  of  all  these, 
judging  by  the  extant  catalogues,  which  the  curious  in  bibliography  have 
printed,  were  scanty  enough.  The  Cathedral  Library  of  Batisbon  in 
1251  had  but  four  hundred  volumes.  That  of  Christ  Church,  Canter- 
bury, contained  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  numbers ;  but  it  is  right 
to  add  that  in  many  instances  several  distinct  authors  are  comprised 
under  one  number.  The  library  of  Fulda,  founded  by  Charle- 
magne, contained  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  volumes.  The 
Boyal  Library  of  France,  in  1374,  had  but  nine  hundred  and  ten,  and 
that  of  the  Sorbonne  itself,  in  1892,  barely  reached  the  number  of  a 
thousand. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  contents  of  these  libraries  lay 
chiefly  in  the  department  of  sacred  learning.  Nevertheless  the  monks  of 
Monte  Cassino  had  grown  fflmious  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  fur 
their  transcriptions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Theocritus,  Terence,  Ovid,  and 
many  of  the  Latin  and  even  Greek  historians,  and  in  the  monastie  col- 
lections generally  the  proportion  of  secular  books,  if  scanty  according  to 
our  notions,  was  yet  by  no  means  contemptible.  In  the  catalogue  of  the 
monastery  of  Corbeyi  '*  under  Auoustinus,  thirty-nine  entries  appear; 
under  Beda,  thirteen;  under  Boetius,  fifteen;  under  HnaoNncus, 
sixteen ;  under  Priscianus,  four ;  under  Viboilius,  seven ;  under  Cickho, 
five;  under  LycANUs,  four;  Juvenal,  Persius,  Martial,  Ovid,  Statius, 
Terence,  all  occur  in  single  entries,  together  with  Pliny,  livy,  and 
Seneca.'*  In  like  manner  the  Library  of  Durham  contained  copies  of 
«<  the  Metaphysics  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  the  Orations  and  Bhetorio  of 
Cicero,  the  Institutes  and  Declamations  of  Quintilian ;  the  poetioal  works 
4>f  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Claudian,  Luoan,  and  Statins ; 
the  histories  and  historical  works  of  Sallust,  Suetonius,  Valerius 
MaximuB,  Quintus  Cortius,  and  Eutropius.**  These  works,  it  is  true, 
are  but  a  handful  in  the  mass  of  the  logical,  ascetical,  biblical,  aud 
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hftgiographioal  treatisea  which  form  the  staple  of  the  library.  Still  it 
appears  beyond  all  question  that  the  oopies  of  the  classical  authors  were 
made  by  the  monks  themselves ;  and  most  honourable  testimony  is  forth- 
coming to  the  industry  of  the  Benedictines  generally,  and  especially  of 

those  of  Monte  Cassino 

Next  in  rank  after  the  monks,  as  book-collectors  in  the  middle  ages, 
come  the  great  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  Cathedral  libraries — ^the  nuclei  at  a  later  period  of  many 
important  provincial  collections.  We  need  but  name  as  the  type  of  his 
class  the  celebrated  >Bishop  of  Durham,  Biohard  d'Aungerville,  better 
known  as  Bichard  of  Bury,  the  first  recorded  donor  of  books  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  author  of  the  well-known  Philobiblion,  the 
great  repertory  of  information  as  to  mediaeval  books  and  Ubraries. — Edin- 
burgh Review. 


SELECT  LITERAEY  NOTICES. 


f  The  faiMTiifln  of  tho  title  of  eny  pabHoatSon  in  this  Ust  is  not  to  be  eoiuideT«d  m  pledging  im  to 
the  approbation  of  ite  oontenta,  nnlan  it  be  eeoompanied  by  eome  ezpren  intimation  of  our  fuToor- 
able  opinion.  Nor  ia  the  ominion  of  anj  sneh  intimation  to  be  ragarded  ai  indieating  a  oontrary 
opiDion.    Ottr  limita,  and  other  reasans,  impose  on  oe  the  neeeadty  of  eeleotion  and  brenty.  ] 


Memoir  of  Thomcu  Vasey,  By  his 
Widow,  Second  Edition,  London: 
Elliot  Stock,  1874.— We  are  glad* 
to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  this 
Memoir  is  so  soon  demanded :  we 
wish,  however,  that  some  of  the 
many  letters  from  admiring  friends, 
here  re-pirodneed,  had  been  omitted. 
Its  subject  did  not  need  numerous 
'^epistles  of  commendation;"  the  life 
no  minutely  portrayed  by  his  dearest 
relative  is  his  "  epistle," — ^impres- 
sive, stimulating,  and  all  but  com- 
plete in  itself.  In  Mr.  Vasey 
clustered  almost  all  the  qualifica- 
tions which  it  is  desirable  for  a 
Methodist  preaoherto  possess :  deep 
piety,  competent  scholarship,  ability 
to  preach  with  much  acceptance  and 
success,  platform  eloquence,  power 
in  debate,  aptness  to  instmct  the 
young,— -all  these  excellencies  he 
largely  displayed.  On  reading  this 
volume  we  specially  note  his  steady 
growth  in  grace,  and  his  deepening 


devotedness  to  the  Master's  work, 
unto  the  end.  Some,  in  the  first 
decade  of  their  ministry,  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  zeal  and  '*  more 
abundant "  labours,  but  by  and  by 
they  comparatively  rest  on  their 
oars, — are  content  to  yield  a  service 
which  is  small  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  fruit  of  former  days,  Hke 
the  gleanings  after  the  harvest. 
Not  so  Mr.  Vasey ;  he  never  walked 
so  closely  with  God,  nor  was  so 
much  filled  with  Ohrist-Uke  sym- 
pathy for  perishing  men  ;  he  never 
engaged  in  toils  so  many  and  so 
arduous,  nor  was  so  successful  in 
gathering  wanderers  into  the 
Saviour's  fold,  as  during  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life.  This  devotion 
was  manifested  notwithstanding 
the  constant  pressure  of  a  heavy 
burden  of  personal  and  family 
affliction.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
these  latter  years  of  his  career  that 
he  interested  himself  in  the  Swifle 
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mission  <see  pp.  B07-S18)  with  all 
the  zest  of  a  young  Timothy  glow- 
ing with  the  fire  of  his  first  love. 
It  is  stated  that,  on  one  oooasion, 
at  the  Newcastle'  District  Meeting, 
he  horst  into  tears,  and  evinced  the 
deepest  emotion  when  the  awful 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  fdture  pun- 
ishment was  under  consideration ; 
and  he  declared,  in  the  Liverpool 
Conference,  that  oftentimes  his  joy 
was  so  rapturous  when  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  penitents  in  a  prayer- 
meeting,  as  to  cause  him  to  wish 
that  he  might  receive  his  sum- 
mons home,  in  the  midst  of  the 
glories  and  triumphs  of  such  a 
scene.  There  are  some  minor 
blemishes  in  this  stirring  biography 
which  in  future  editions  may 
easily  be  avoided ;  some  letters,  as  we 
have  just  intimated,  may  very  well  be 
omitted,  and  also  a  passage  here  and 
there  that  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty 
or  effectiveness  of  the  narrative.  But 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  devout 
perusal  of  ii  not  only  to  young 
ministers,  but  also  to  those  who  are 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  or  who  have 
already  passed  their  zenith.  By 
its  pages  even  those  who  have 
already  '*  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day"  may  be  encouraged 
to  expect  that  Qod  will  make  them 
able  to  *'tum  many  to  righteous- 
ness '*  unto  the  latest  hour  of  their 
day  of  toil  in  His  service. 

Introduction  to  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  By  Baton  J,  Qloag,  D.D. 
Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
1874. — This  volume  is  deserving  of 
careful  study.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  comprehensive  character, 
and  by  the  ability  with  which  the 
various  subjects  treated  of  are  dis- 
caesed.  It  includes  a  General 
Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles, 
in  which  the  character  of  St.  Paul, 
the  number  and  orderof  his  Epistles, 


their  style  and  matter,  the  prin* 
ciples  of  interpretation  which  should 
be  applied  to  them,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  their  authenticity,  are 
considered  at  length.  It  contaioB, 
also,  a  Special  Introduction  to  each, 
of  the  Epistles,  in  which  the  author 
deals  with  the  several  topics  whieh 
that  term  is  understood  to  compre- 
hend. The  value  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  enhanced  by  disserta- 
tions on  important  questions  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  Epistles,— 
as,  for  instance,  St.  Paul's  vievra  of 
the  second  advent  of  our  Lord,  the 
"man  of  sin,"  the  parties  in  the 
Corinthian  church,  and  the  precise 
import  of  St.  Paul's  theological 
terms.  Dr.  Gloag  writes  with  re- 
markable clearness,  never  leaving 
the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  the  senti- 
ments which  he  wishes  to  convey. 
On  most  of  the  subjects,  too,  we 
l^ve  a  condensed  statement  of  the 
views  held  by  different  expositors 
of  eminence;  so  that  the  reader 
has  before  him  the  considerations 
by  which  his  own  judgment  nxay 
be  guided.  Considerable  ability  is 
shown  in  the  vindication  of  the 
genuineness  of  those  Epistles  which 
have  been  rejected  by  the  more 
advanced  members  of  tiie  Rational- 
ist school.  We  thank  Dr.  Glosg 
for  this  contribution  to  New  Testa- 
ment literature.  In  most  of  his 
conclusions — though  not  in  all— we 
fully  concur.  The  volume  will 
stand  as  an  evidence  of  sanctified 
scholarship,  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
promote  an  intelligent  and^pn- 
ciative  study  of  the  writings  of  the 
great  Apostle. 

Studies  in  Modem  Problems,  By 
various  Writers :  Edited  by  the 
Bev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  No,  IL 
Abolition  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Arti- 
cles. Fart  I,  By  Nicholas  Pocork, 
M,A,    London:   Henry  S,  King 
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and  Co.  1874. — This  is  dne  of  a 
series  of  pamphlets  issued  in  the 
interests  of  the  highest  section  of 
the  "High"  Church  party.  Though 
it  is  an  unfinished  production,  the 
object  of  the  writer  is  sufficiently 
evident.  An  attempt  is  here  made 
to  prove  that  "the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles*'  were  framed  un^er 
Zwinglian  inflaence.  The  inuue- 
diate  intention  in  this  historic  argu- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  to  produce  a 
prejudice  in  some  minds  against  the 
Articles.  Their  origin  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. From  our  position,  the  first 
inquiry  is.  Are  they  Scriptural  ?  If 
they  are,  there  is  absolute  reason 
for  their  maintenance  and  enforce- 
ment. To  tlie  author  of  this  trac- 
tate, the  real  question  is.  Do  they 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  development 
of  the  false  and  Papistic  element 
that  is  found  in  the  Liturgy  of  his 
Church?  Were  these  doctrinal 
'*  barriers  "  removed,  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs  would  be  free  to 
pursue  their  "humanizing**  efforts. 
\Ve  must  remind  these  pseudo- 
priests,  however,  that  these  Articles 
are  part  of  that  "  book  "  to  which 
they  have  given  their  "  assent  and 
consent."  Their  course,  as  men  of 
honour,  if  they  do  not  believe  the 
Thirty- Nine  Articles,  is  as  clear  as 
the  hght  of  day.  They  may  rest 
assured  that  if  ever  "  the  Articles 
are  abolished,"  other  things  will  be 
abolished  with  them — among  which 
will  be  found  themselves  as  State- 
paid  perverters  of  Divine  truth. 


writer  of  these  chapters  has 
employed  is  a  popular  one.  They 
were  delivered  to  the  members  of 
Mr. White's  congregation ;  and  they 
evidence  very  considerable  reading 
and  ability.  The  style  is  terse  but 
clear;  and  the  volume  is  well 
suited  to  meet  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  neither  time  nor  capacity 
for  the  study  of  learned  and  critical 
treatises.  The  Scriptures  are  viewed 
in  their  practical  bearing  upon  the 
condition  and  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  are  shown  to  be  a  power  for 
good  to  which  no  other  productions 
can  make  the  slightest  pretensions. 
The  writer's  lineof  argument  is  indi- 
cated by  his  own  statement :  "In 
the  preceding  pages  we  have  seen 
that  the  Bible  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  men;  that  it  teaches  and  pro- 
duces a  true  moratity ;  that  it  is 
an  inestimable  blessing  to  our 
world;  that  it  promotes  human 
progress;  that  the  Christ  of  the 
Bible  is  the  true  Messiah ;  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  borne  testi- 
mony to  His  character  and  work. 
We  have  contrasted  the  [respective] 
claims  of  the  enemies  and  friends 
of  Uie  Bible,  and  have  seen  how 
vain  are  these  claims  on  the  one 
hand,  and  how  real  on  the  other ; 
the  only  conclusion,  therefore,  we 
can  legitimately  come  to,  is,  that 
this  Book  is  the  Word  of  God." 
Mr.  White  has  produced  a  volume 
for  the  family,  for  the  congregation, 
and  for  teachers  in  Sunday-schools. 
We  give  it  our  very  cordial  recom- 
mendation. 


The  Old  Book  Tented.  Popular 
Queries  about  the  Bible.  By  tJte 
Bev  J.  White,  Belfast.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. — There 
are  various  modes  in  which  the 
Pivine  origin  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
may  be  set  forth.    That  which  the 


Present  Day  Papers  on  pro- 
minent Questions  in  llieology : 
Catholic  Thoughts  on  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, By  the  late  Frederick 
Myers,  M,A.  London  :  W.  Isbisier 
and  Co.  1874. 
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THB    LOCK-OUT  OF  AOBICULTURAL 
LABOUBSBS. 

The  Btmggle  between  capital  and 
labour  is  cfbnstantly  assuming  new 
shapes,  arresting  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  every  one  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
unexampled  commercial  activity  of 
the  last  forty  years ;  the  discovery 
of  large  deposits  of  gold  in  the 
new  world  and  in  Australia;  the 
general  activity  induced  by  rail- 
ways and  telegf aphs ;  the  develop- 
ment, in  a  word,  perceptible  in 
every  department  of  human  in- 
dustry, of  fresh  sources  of  supply 
for  the  demands  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing civilisation,  have  not  been 
benefits  without  serious  drawbacks. 
"  A  pound,"  said  an  eminent  states- 
man, ••  is  worth  just  what  it  will 
fetch ; "  that  is,  it  is  of  fluctuating 
value,  and  the  violent  perturbations 
in  its  purchasing  power  which  the 
"  pound  sterling  **  has  of  late  years 
undergone,  have  unsettled  almost 
everything.  The  politician,  tlie 
capitalist,  the  moralist,  and  the 
minister  of  religion, — each  has  his 
special  sphere  in  which  he  has  to 
do  with  the  effects  of  a  sudden 
rise  in  prices,  all  over  the  world  ; 
with  the  effects,  in  other  words, 
of  a  rapid  alteration  in  the  power 
of  a  fixed  weight  of  gold,  or  of 
silver,  in  procuring  for  its  possessor 
the  necessities  or  luxuries  of  life. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  are  the  mightiest  issues 
dependent  upon  the  smallest  causes, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  the  laws,  and 
principles,  and  maxims  which  men 
so  confidently  lay  down  for  the 
furtherance  and  guidance  of  their 
real  or  fancied  interests. 

The  "strike"   and  "lock-out" 
of   farm-servants   are,    on    many 


accounts,  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  serious  of  the  distnrbaaoes 
to  which  we  have  referred.  It  has 
now  continued,  in  one  locality  or 
anotheri  for  upwards  of  two  years,* 
and  the  dispute  between  tenant- 
fEurmers  and  their  men  is  still  deep- 
ening afid  extending ;  so  that  it 
now  seems  only  too  likely  to  spread 
through,  and  permanently  affect, 
the  whole  land.  Bitterness  on  both 
sides  has  been  engendered,  familiar 
ties  are  abruptly  simdered,  until 
reconciliation  on  the  old  footing 
threatens  to  become  impossible; 
and  a  new  era  appears  to  be  at 
hand,  in  which  all  that  pertains  to 
one  of  the  primary  conditions  of 
the  nation's  welfare  is  becoming  » 
matter  of  uneasy  speculation. 

As  time  goes  on  this  great 
quarrel  does  not  afford  signs  of  a 
speedy  settlement.  Probably  it 
will  not  terminate  in  a  triumph  for 
either  party.  The  occupiers  of  land 
and  the  great  landowners  will 
scarcely  succeed  in  stamping  out 
the  Union,  to  find  their  serranU 
following  the  plough  and  the  har- 
row, mowing  hay-fields  and  reaping 
acres  of  wheat,  on  the  former 
terms ;  neither  will  the  labourers 
be  successful  in  their  maintenance 
of  a  right  to  xmite  in  self-defence, 
at  the  same  time  occupying  the 
position  they  did  before  such  com- 
binations were  known  among  them. 
One  effect  of  the  present  state  of 
things  will  be,  that  machinery  will 
come  into  far  more  general  use 
than  heretofore  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  necessitating  and  per- 
petuating a  relation  of  the  employed 
to  the  employer  very  different  from 
that  which  has  been  the  rule.  The 
farmer  may  have  to  pay  a  higher 
priceforall kinds  of  work,  buthe  will 
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iDAke  shift  to  do  with  fewer  hands ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  theeompara* 
tivelyfew  who  may  get  higher  wages 
will  have  to  forego  numerous  advan- 
tages and  conveniences  which,  as  a 
class,  they  have,  in  many  districts, 
from  time  immemorial,    enjoyed. 
Unions  will  be  for  the  men  a  preca- 
rious aid  to  rely  upon;  whilebargains 
with  the  farmers  will  now  be  hard 
oneB,and  be  stringently  enforced  atall 
times.  And  if  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  succeed  in  their  resolu^ 
tion  to  suppressUnionism,  it  does  not 
follow, — perhaps,  after  the  mutual 
exasperation  which  has  prevaUed,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected, — ^that  tiie 
labourers  now  suffering  from  the 
*•  lock-out "  will  for  long  work  again 
m  theh:  native  districts.    Many  of 
the  best  hands  have  already  gone, 
with .  their   families,     to    distant 
climes;  and  their  loss  will  be  re- 
placed with  difficulty.    It  will  be 
some  time  before  the  overflow  of 
large     towns — ^broken-down    me- 
chanics    and      tradespeople — can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  country  life  so  as  to  become 
tolerable  tillers  of  the  soil,   good 
ploughmen,  carters,  mowers,  and 
ienderB  of  stock. 

Thus,  it  isobvious,  the  Strike  on  the 
side  of  the  men,  and  the  Lock-out  on 
the  part  of  the  masters,  may  termi- 
nate in  the  destruction  of  all  the 
famih'ar  landmarks  in  that  half  of 
ovir  population  which  has  till  now 
been  deemed  scarcely  susceptible 
of  essential  change.  And  all  this 
within  the  compass  of  two  or  three 
years!  Scarcely  anything  could 
more  forcibly  indicate  the  vastness 
and  extent  of  the  forces  which  at 
this  moment,  for  good  or  for 
evil, — and  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who  would  quickly  say  which, — are 
agitating  society.  Unless  the  parties 
immediately  concerned  in  this  dis- 
pute quickly  make  or  accept  terms 


of  peace,  the  result  will  possibly  be 
the  introduction  of  fresh  agricul- 
tural methods,  new  conditions  of 
the  tenure  of  land,  and  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  character  and' 
habits  of  ^our  rural  population.- 
Nor  is  the  temporary  displacement 
of  the  capitid  invested  in  British 
agriculture  a  contingency  too  re- 
mote for  the  consideration  of  such 
as  seek  to  follow  out,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  the  issues  of  current  events- 
and  present  social  tendencies  to 
their  ultimate  logical  issues^ 

THE    VISIT    OF    THE    GZAR    TO" 
LONDON* 

There  are  many  to  whom  a  visit 
to  this  country  of  the  "  Emperor 
of  all  the  Bnssias  '*  is  an  occasion 
of  mingled  feelings.  This  year  it 
is  not  an  Oriental  bauble  which 
entrances  the  crowd,  but  we  have 
one  in  our  midst  the  mention  of 
whose  name  calls  up  stem  recol- 
lections of  the  not  very  distant  past, 
and  suggests  thoughts  in  reference 
to  the  present  of  the  most  serious 
character.  The  Crimea,  Sebastopol, 
and  Balaclava,  are  still  vividly  before 
us ;  and  the  success  of  the  Bussian 
diplomacy  as  to  the  Black  Sea, 
which  skilfully  attained  its  object 
during,  if  not  by  occasion  of,  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  is  too  recent 
to  be  long  out  of  mind,  even  amidst 
the  hearty  hurrahs  with  which  the 
Czar  has  been  received  on  our 
shores.  Still,  we  gladly  inter- 
change the  oUve-braneh,  and  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  Emperor's 
visit  may.  not  be  followed,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  any  of  those  con- 
sequences almost  proverbially 
attributed  to  the  mutual  giving 
and  taking  of  royal  and  imperial 
courtesies. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the 
Czar  should  wish  to  see  for  himself 
the   surroundings   of  his   newly- 
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married  daughter  in  her  Western 
home ;  and  we  rejoice  that  he  finds 
her  ahready  in  possession  of  the 
affections  of  the  British  people. 
May  the  recent  alliance  between 
the  respective  royal  houses  of  Eng- 
land and  Bnssia  at  *least  make 
political  misnnderstandings  be- 
tween two  great  Powers  less  likely 
hereafter ;  notwithstanding  the  fact, 
that  the  connections  of  ruling  fami- 
lies with  each  other  hare  in  mo- 
dem times  comparatively  little 
influence  on  the  course  of  public 
affairs,  such  a  union  as  that  of  a 
Bussian  prinoess  with  an  Eoglish 
royal  duke  cannot  but  have  a  cer- 
i  ain  weight  in  National  and  Imperial 
council-chambers. 

But  has  this  visit  absolutely  no 
object  ulteHor  to  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  deep  parental  and  filial  affec- 
tion'? While  reviewing  troops  at 
Aldershot,  watching  the  great  steam 
hammer  at  Woolwich,  or  sitting  in 
the  solitude  of  a  monster  banquet 
at  Guildhall,  has  the  illustrious 
visitor  been  pondering  the  old 
familiar  problems  affecting  the  con- 
solidation and  extension  of  his  own 
dominions,  the  new  questions  which 
recent  events  have  brought  to  the 
front  in  Eutopean  politics  ?  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  it  will 
nothave,  however  sincerely  intended 
otherwise,  abearing  on  international 
affairs.  Indeed,  at  the  interview 
with  the  ambassadors  and  envoys 
of  their  respective  Governments 
which  the  Czar  had  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  he  used  words  which,  doubt- 
less, will  exert  a  weighty  influence 
on  politicians  throughout  Europe. 
He  avowed  that  the  policy  of 
Bussia  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  Continent.  This  we  take  to 
mean,  for  the  present  at  least,  that 
neither  France  nor  Prussia  will  find 
the  Emperor  an  active  partisan  on 
its  Bide,  should  they  be  so  mad  as 


to  drive  their  animosities  to  a  iresli 
outbreak  of  war  between  them ; 
perhaps,  indeed,  the  Czar's  language 
imports  more, — that  the  liberty  to 
fight  is  now  dependent  on  permis- 
sion given  on  the  ban)c8  of  the  Neva. 
Truth  told,  we  confide  in  neither  of 
the  late  combatants  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  though  for  reasons 
not  common  to  both ;  and  it  is  well 
that  at  the  present  juncture  eaeli 
should  hear  an  imperative  voice 
which  is  conscious,  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances, of  uttering  no  vain 
boast.  The  Emperor  of  Bussuk 
holds  for  the  moment  the  key  of 
the  '*  situation,"  a  strange  revolu- 
tion, indeed,  since  the  Crimean 
days. 

The  dignity  of  acting  as  arbiter 
between  the  great  Powers  has  thuts, 
in  a  few  years,  traveUed  from  Paris, 
through  Berlin,  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  fjEMst  cannot  fail  to  have  a  com- 
posing influence  on  the  stormy  sea 
of  Continental  politics.  Till  it 
pleases  Bussia  to  forfeit  the  honour 
by  again  stirring  deeply  the  slum- 
bering *' Eastern  Question,"  the 
peace  is  kept  for  Europe.  That  a 
deplorable  fray  will  in  the  end  take 
place  is  only  too  probable ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  rest 
a  little  longer  from  the  speotaole 
and  the  rumours  of  war'.  To  a  great 
boon  for  mankind  the  brief  visit 
of  the  Czar  to  this  country  may 
prove  to  have  contributed  not  a 
little ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  will  not 
weaken  his  hands  in  dealing  with 
the  Governments  of  Europe  most 
directly  concerned  in  preserving  a 
general  peace.  For  such  a  result 
as  this  we  can  afford  to  bum  blank 
cartridge,  and  adorn  our  narrow 
streets  with  bunting  to  an  unlimited 
extent. 

London,  May  20ih^  1874. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL   BIBKTINO. 

Thb  Meeting  was  held  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Monday,  May  4th,  the  chair 
being  oeoapied  by  Hinby  Mitchell, 
Esq.,  of  Bradford.  The  hall  was 
densely  crowded. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  the 
singing  of  the  hymn  commencing, — 

**  Jesas  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doih  his  sacoessive  jonmeys  run/' 

and  the  reading  of  the  72nd  Psalm,  after 
vhich  the  Rkt.  Hbnhy  W.  Williams 
offered  prayer. 

The  RfcV.  LuxB  H.  Wibsman,  M.A., 
read  the  following  Report : — 

In  presenting  to  the  subscribers  their 
Annual  Report,  the  Committee  of  the 
VTesleyan  Missionary  Society  desire, 
in  the  first  place,  to  offer  thanks  to 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  for 
those  many  tokens  of  His  favour  and 
blessing  with  which  the  labours  of  His 
servants  in  various  parts  of  the  Mis. 
sion-field  have  been  crowned  and 
rewarded.  They  have  also  to  acknow- 
ledge with  admiration  and  gratitude 
the  faithful  and  unwearied  services 
of  hundreds  of  missionaries,  both 
Knglish  and  native,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  continually  increasing 
band  of  helpers  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  mission  toil,  have  been 
carrying  forward  the  work  intrusted  to 
their  care.  With  equal  thankfulness 
tliey  acknowledge  the  continued  zeal 
and  liberality  of  friends  and  supporters 
in  this  country,  which  enables  them  to 
present  this  day  a  financial  statement 
which,  if  it  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired,  or  all  that  the  vast  exigencies 
of  the  enterprise  demand,  is  yet  a 
aiatement  of  continued  progress. 

HoMJE  Rbceipts. — Mission  House  Do- 
nations, Subscriptions.etc.,  £4,343  ISs.i 
Home  Districts,  including  England, 
Wales,  ScotUmd,  and  Zetland,  £92,339 
17s.  id  ;  Hibernian  Missionary  Society, 
(exclusive  of  Christmas  Offerings,) 
£3,665  6s.  od.;    Juvenile  Ciiristmaa 


Offerings,  £10,996  5s.  11(2.;  Legacies, 
£7,786  3s.  4d. ;  Dividends  on  Property 
to  secure  Annuities,  £989  14s.  Id.; 
Interest  on  Centenary  Gr<int,  £450; 
Rome  and  Naples,  £1,221  2s. ;  Lapsed 
Annuities,  £300.  Total  Home  Receipts, 
£122,092  7s.  Id. 

FoBEioN  Rbcbipts. — Affiliated  Con- 
ferencesand  Mission  Districts,  £45.902 
14).  7d.  Total  Home  and  Foreign 
Receipts,  £167.995  Is.  8d. 

Payments. —  General  Expenditure, 
including  the  cost  of  the  Canton  and 
Hankow  Missions,  and  the  Mission  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  £154,818  3s.  6d.; 
balance  of  mission-premises  in  Paris, 
£4,778  11«.  2d.;  Rome  and  Naples, 
£6.861 12s.  lOd.  Total,  £166,458  7s.  5d. 

The  Ladies'  General  Committee  for 
Female  Education  in  Foreign  Countries, 
and  otuer  benevolent  purposes,  has 
also  expended  £1,129  12s.,  besides 
furnishing  school  materials,  clothing, 
etc.,  to  many  parts  of  the  mission- 
field. 

In  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Society's  work,  the  Committee  com- 
mence  their  enumeration,  as  usual, 
with  missions  in  Europe.  The  work 
in  Ireland  is  carried  on  under  the  more 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hibernian  Missionary 
Society.  Pursuant  to  an  arrangement 
entered  into  a  few  years  since,  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  income  of 
the  Hibernian  Society  is  spent  in 
carrying  on  missions  chiefly  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland. 
On  stations  reckoned  as  missionary 
appointments  forty  ministers  are  em- 
ployed, and  twenty-one  day-school 
teachers,  while  there  are  four  general 
missionaries,  who  are  not  limited  to 
any  particular  neighbourhood,  but  are 
engaged  as  travelling  evangelists, 
holding  services,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel, wherever  they  may  ^d.  oppor- 
tunity. In  France  and  Switzerland 
the  work  continues  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Conference,  with^^^e^assistonM  of  a 
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large  anniial  grant  from  the  funds  of 
this  Society.  Gracions  revWals  have 
oconrred,  in  several  stations.  There 
appears  to  be,  in  the  southern  districts 
of  France  more  especially,  an  increafr- 
ing  disposition  to  hear  the  Word 
preached;  and  the  monthly  periodicals 
issued  by  the  French  brethren  cannot 
but  produce  a  beneficial  effect  wherever 
they  are  circulated.  A  heavy  loss  has 
been  sustained  by  the  French  churches 
in  the  death  of  their  esteemed  Presi- 
dent, the  Bev.  Emile  F.  Cook,  the 
details  of  whose  shipwreck  are  familiar 
to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Cook  had  a  mar- 
vellous escape  from  a  watery  grave ; 
but  he  never  rallied  from  the  effects  of 
that  terrible  night  in  which  the  **  Ville 
du  Havre*'  foundered  in  mid  ocean; 
and  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of 
God,  the  work  in  France  has  lost  one 
of  its  foremost  and  best  known  advo- 
cates. Several  promising  young  men 
offer  themselves  for  the  ministry ;  yet 
there  are  urgent  invitations  to  "  come 
over  and  help  us,"  to  which  pecuniary 
pressure  constrains  the  brethren  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear. 

In  Germany  therehas  been  consider- 
able opposition  and  obstruction.  Our 
members  are  no  longer  obliged  to  go  to 
the  Lutheran  State  churches  for  the 
Sacraments,  but  receive  them  now  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  ministers.  The 
change,  though  not  unattended  with 
difficulties,  has  been  manifestly  for  the 
better.  Every  department  exhibits 
improvement.  The  members  have  in- 
creased; the  Sanday  scholars  have 
doubled ;  there  are  several  promising 
candidates  for  the  ministry;  and 
fortunately  the  periodicals  have  circu- 
lated so  Uirgely  as  to  be  self-supporting. 
The  stations  in  Italy  were  visited  by  one 
of  the  Secretaries  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
Committee  would  refer  to  the  report  of 
that  visit  in  the  "  Bfissionary  Notices  " 
for  December.  During  the  year  the 
church  in  Bome  has  been  opened  for 
public  worship,  while  a  mission  has 
been  established  in  the  Trastevere, 
among  the  rudest  and  most  intractable 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  this  month  the  noble  premises  in 
Naples,  consisting  of  church,  schools, 


and  two  ministers'  residenoes,  built 
by  the  aid  of  special  subscriptions, 
^rill  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
Triune  God.  In  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  statioxLS  at  Gibraltar,  Barcelona, 
and  Oporto  have  been  maintained  in 
efficiency,  and  a  minister  has  heea  sent 
to  Port  Mahon,  who  expresses  himself 
as  delighted  and  surprised  on  his 
arrival  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
sohoolSf  and  the  numbers  in  attendance 
on  public  worship. 

The  reports  from  the  eereral  Dis- 
tricts in  India  and  China  are  upon  the 
whole  favourable.  In  the  South  Ceylon 
District,  where  the  Singhalese  language 
is  used,  the  tabular  returns  are  nearly 
the  same  as  last  year ;  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  observe  that  the  large  inereaM 
which  had  been  previously  reported, 
as  a  result  of  the  revival  with  which 
that  District  had  been  favoured,  haa 
been  maintained.  Considerable  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the 
mission  property.  An  offer  has  been 
made  by  the  Committee  to  grant 
£1,000  in  four  years  as  special  aid 
from  the  General  Fund,  provided 
£2,000  were  raised  locally  within  the 
same  period,  for  the  extension  of  the 
work  within  the  Dietrick.  This  offer 
has  produced  a  marked  effect  in  stimu- 
lating native  contributors,  who  need  to 
be  reminded,  not  in  Ceylon  only  or 
specially,  but  throughout  our  older 
missions,  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
aiming  at  eventual  self-support.  A 
similar  offer  had  previously  been  made 
totheNorth  Ceylon,  or  Tamil-speaking, 
District;  where  the  effect  has  been 
equally  beneficial ;  thenative  ministers, 
assembled  in  District  Meeting,  express 
their  <<  deepest  gratitude  to  the  Parent 
Committee  for  the  very  liberal  offer, 
and  heartily  and  unanimously  pledge 
themselves  to  perform  their  part  in 
raising  the  stipulated  sum,"  while  the 
English  missionaries  state  that  the 
offer  "has  put  new  life  into  every 
branch  and  department  of  our  work.** 
From  North' Ceylon  there  is  an  urgent 
entreaty  for  a  yet  further  reinforce- 
ment of  gifted  and  devoted  young  mis- 
sionaries,— two  excellent  brethren  have 
been  dispatohe4„|«ib^iU>4^trig  Spring 
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the  year— while  the  work  is  represented 
as  extenduig  in  an  unprecedented  de^ee 
to  the  downfall  of  pagan  euperstition, 
and  the  enoonragement  of  the  faithful. 
In  the  Madras  District,  occupying  a 
large  section  of  the  sontii-east  of  the 
continent,  are  some  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Society's  stations  in  the  East;  and 
here,  after  a  period  of  comparative 
stagnation,  the  Beport  is  more  en- 
Gooraging  than  for  several  years  past. 
In  Madras  itself  there  has  heen  a 
graeions  revival ;  in  most  of  the  Cir- 
caits  there  are  conversions,  or  other 
tokens  of  spiritnal  progress.    There  is 
a  net  increase  in  the  District  of  fonr 
hondred  and  forty-nine  scholars,  and 
of  a  hundred  memhers  of  Society, — a 
large  increase  for  India;  the  schools 
were  never  in  a  state  of  greater  efli- 
oienqy;  increased  attention  is  being 
given   to  the  training   of   a  native 
agency;    and   the   District   Meeting, 
recently  held,  was  "  eminently  harmo- 
nious," the  brethren  returning  to  their 
several  stations  with  renewed  determi- 
nation to  spend,  and  be  spent,  for  the 
oonversion  of  sonls  and  the  glory  of 
Ood.    In  the  Mysore  District,  where 
Canarese  is  the  language  spoken,  the 
year  has  been  one  of  severe  trial  and 
diffieolky.  Two  English  brethren  have 
died,   and   three   others  have   been 
obliged  to  return,  temporarily  at  least, 
lo  England ;  so  that  the  stations  have 
been  undermanned.    It  is  also  men- 
tioned, that  the  conduct  of  the  native 
members  has  not  been,  in  all  cases, 
satisfaetory,  although  upon  examina- 
tion some  of  them  have  displayed  a 
surprising  acquaintance  with  Christian 
doctrine.     Two   Canarese   brethren, 
well  approved,  have  been  set  apart  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry.    Amid  all 
trials  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
both  members  and  scholars  during  the 
year ;  and  the  brethren  on  the  ground 
have  learned  that  the  Lord  can  work 
"  by  many  or  by  few  j "  yet,  looking  at 
the  fields,  white  unto  the  harvest,  pre- 
dict a  glorious  reaping  time,  if  only 
patient  aQd   diligent   cultivation   be 
bestowed  by  an  adequate  number  of 
competent  labourers.      The  Calcntta 
District  indndes,  besides  the  English 


and  native  work  in  Calcutta  itself,  the  ' 
neighbouring  city  of  Banooorah,  and 
the  distant  and  (as  far  as  Methodist 
agency  is  concerned)  isolated  city  of 
Lucknow.  From  this  District  an  in- 
crease of  sixty  members  is  reported, 
while  the  number  of  scholars  has  been 
doubled.  The  advanced  price  of  food 
was  rendering  the  pecuniary  position 
more  difficult ;  but  the  Society  has  no 
stations  in  or  near  the  area  directly 
affected  by  the  famine.  Notwith* 
standing  this  fact,  the  Committee 
decided,  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
with  the  -suffering  people,  to  send  a 
donation  of  £100  to  the  Famine  Belief 
Fund.  The  two  Districts  in  China 
having  been  represented  at  the  meeting 
at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  on  Satur- 
day morning,  the  Committee  pass  on  to 
a  brief  reriew  of  other  fields  of  labour. 
In  Southern  Africa  there  ard  five 
widely,  extended  Districts, — the  Cape, 
(Graham's  Town,  Queen's  Town,  Bechu- 
ana,  and  Natal.  In  these  Districts  there 
are  8ixtyCirouits,a  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  chapels,  eighty-six  ministers,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  salaried  teach- 
ers and  catechists,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-two  local  preachers,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  fifteen  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-one  scholars,  and 
fourteen  thousand  fouriiundredChurch- 
members.  These  figures,  which,  as  com- 
pared with  the  returns  of  last  year, 
show  a  considerable  increase,  indicate 
the  great  extent  of  the  work  which  is 
carried  on  by  the  Society  in  various 
parts  of  Southern  Africa.  English 
colonists,  gold  and  diamond  seekers,  of 
all  nations,  Dutch  boers  and  burghers, 
native  Zulus,  Hottentots,  Fingoes,  and 
Kaffirs  of  various  tribes,  share  with 
equal  welcome  the  benefits  of  the  Soci- 
ety's labours.  Indeed,  upon  many  of 
the  stations,  the  native  and  European 
populations  are  so  mingled  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  preparing  the  Beports 
for  publication,  to  separate  accurately 
between  what  should  be  described  as  co. 
lonial,  and  what  as  native  or  purely  mis- 
sion  work.  While  some  of  the  Circuits 
are  compact  and  home-like,  others  are 
extromelyextenBiTeABd  laborkNia|^o£ 
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oould  the  appointments  in  this  latter 
class  of  Girooits  be  filled  bat  for  the 
band  of  local  preachers,  the  majority 
of  them  converted  Kaffirs,  them- 
selves the  frait  of  missionary  labour. 
The  edaoational  wants  of  this  people 
are  continually  increasing,  and  the 
supply  of  this  necessity  is,  to  the 
Committee,  an  anxious  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

To  Western  Africa,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  €k>ld  Coast,  public  atten- 
tion has  been  more  than  usually 
directed  of  late.  The  returns  from 
the  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia  Districts 
present  several  features  of  encourage- 
ment. In  the  Gold  Coast  District  a 
great  loss  was  sustained  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  by  the  death  of  the 
Chairman  and  General  Superintendent, 
the  Bev.  Henry  Wharton,  whose  long 
residence  of  nearly  thirty  yean  upon 
that  coast,  and  his  consequent  acquaint- 
ance with  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Society's  work  there,  rendered  his 
removal,  just  as  the  war  was  com- 
mencing, doubly  afflictive. 

During  the  Ashantee  war  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mission  property, 
including  thirteen  chapels  and  three 
residences^  has  been  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged.  Of  these  ten  were 
destroyed  by  the  Ashantis,  one  by  our 
own  troops,  three  by  the  native 
auxiliaries,  and  two  by  fire  or  other 
causes.  The  whole  of  these  it  is  pro- 
posed to  rebuild  daring  the  year.  As 
may  be  supposed  the  services  in  many 
parts  of  the  District  have  been  more  or 
less  interrupted ;  the  schools  have  been 
temporarily  closed,  and  the  universal 
excitement  has  been  injurious  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  congregations. 
To  remedy  these  evils  it  was  agreed, 
immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  troops,  to  observe  Easter  week, 
throughout  all  the  Circuits  of  the  Gdd 
Coast  District,  as  a  season  of  special 
services  :  Wednesday  to  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  and  the  restoration 
of  peace,  and  the  other  days  of  that 
week  to  be  devoted  especially  to  reli- 
gious exercises,  calculated  to  quicken 
and  restore  the  spirit  of  faith  and 


devotion.  The  statistical  retumg  of 
the  District,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
toward events  of  the  year,  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  memben, 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  District.  In 
Lagos  and  in  Akrah,  places  which  are 
at  a  distance  from  the  field  of  opera* 
tions,  the  year  has  been  one  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  at  the  former  a  large 
Educational  Institution  is  in  Gontem. 
plation.  Abbeokuta,  which  for  several 
years  white  men  had  not  been  per- 
mitted to  enter,  has  been  visited  by 
two  of  our  missionaries,  one  of  whom 
is  now  on  the  platform,  who  received 
from  the  chiefs  a  hearty  welcome, 
greatly  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
native  teacher  and  his  oongregatioa. 
Early  in  the  year  the  town  of  Abbeo- 
knta  had  been  attacked  by  the  Daho- 
mians,  when  the  greatest  terror  pre- 
vailed. The  defenders  of  the  town, 
comprising  all  the  men  able  to  bear 
arms,  were  ranged  in  two  camps  or 
divisions ;  the  Christians,  and  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedans.  The 
following  is  from  the  account  sent  to 
the  Committee  from  the  spot :  — "  The 
walls  were  not  left  day  or  night ;  con- 
sequently our  places  of  worship  were 
deserted.  Instead  of  the  nsual  services 
camp-meeetinga  were  held,  and  united 
prayer  ascended  from  the  Christian 
camp  that  Gk>d  would  deliver  them  as 
of  old.  Strange  to  say,  the  Dahomian 
army  were  suddenly  attacked  with 
small-pox ;  hundreds  of  the  army  di«d 
of  the  plague,  which  at  last  produced 
a  panic,  and  the  Egbaa  arose  one 
morning  to  find  the  invaders'  camp 
deserted.  This  circumstance  has  im> 
pressed  greatly  the  heathen  mind»  tor 
they  believe  this  deliverance  was  in 
answertothe  prayers  of  the  Christiana.'* 
It  is  thus,  that  npon  the  Distriet  over 
which  the  dark  shadow  of  war  bMs 
travelled,  rays  of  light  and  hope  baw 
been  permitted  to  shine. 

A  large  amount  of  attention  hnA 
been  bestowed  this  year  upon  tb» 
Society's  missions  in  the  West  Indieft- 
Expressions  of  disappointment  have 
reached  the  Committee,  on  two  groaiKl* 
especially, — the   large   nroMtttott  *»t 
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BnglUh  miniBten  Btill  required  by 
thfrWeBt  India  Circaits,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  those  Cirouits  toward 
financial  independence.  The  disoas- 
sion  of  these  somewhat  difficult  ques- 
tions would  be  nnsuitable  in  a  Report 
such  as  the  present ;  and  it  may,  it  is 
hoped,  be  deemed  sufficient  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  state  that  the 
points  indicated,  with  other  matters 
afifeeting  the  future  of  Methodism  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  are  under  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Each  of  the  West  India  Dis- 
tricts reports  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  members,  amounting  in  all 
to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seTenty-aight  on  the  year ;  while  the 
number  of  scholars  is  less  by  five 
hnndred  and  seventeen.  It  is  but 
jostiee  to  our  West  Indian  Societies 
to  call  to  mind  the  succession  of  terri- 
ble disasters  with  which  some  of  the 
islands  have  been  visited.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  general  depression, 
lil^eral  e£forts  have  been  made  to  raise 
sobseriptions,  locally,  to  meet  the 
grants  from  the  Jubilee  Fund,  for  the 
purpose  of  liquidating  the  debts  on 
mission  property;  while  of  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  many  of  the  missioji- 
aries  the  Committee  cannot  speak  too 
highly. 

Cahaoa. — Since  the  last  Anniversary 
of  the  Society,  airangements  have 
been  completed  for  the  financial  and 
ecclesiastical  independence  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  It 
has  been  agreed  on4>ur  part  to  defray, 
for  the  present,  certain  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  missions  in  Newfound- 
land and  in  the  Bermudas.  With  this 
ezeepiion,  all  payments  from  the  Soci- 
ety's funds,  on  account  of  the  British 
Dominions  in  North  America,  will 
cease;  and  the  widely-extended  mis- 
sions to  the  native  Indians,  and  to  the 
immigrant  settlers  throu^out  those 
vast  regions,  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Church  ezolu- 
sively.  These  arrangements  have  been 
e£feoted  in  i^  spirit  of  perfect  harmony; 
and  the  parent  Society,  looking  at  the 
wonderful  growth  and  development 
of  this  her  giant  child  of  the  West, 


invoking  the  Lord's  oontinned  smile 
and  blessing  upon  Canadian  Method- 
ism, may  well  thank  God  and  take 
courage. 

The  relations  of  the  Australasian 
Missionary  Society  to  this  Committee, 
have  not  as  yet  been  severed.  The 
entire  management,  not  only  of  the 
work  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  but 
in  the  mission  Districts  of  New  Zea- 
land, in  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  Fiji, 
and  in  the  Samoan  group,  devolves 
upon  the  Committee  in  Sydney ;  and 
the  income  from  all  these  places,  and 
the  expenditure  of  those  mission  Dis- 
tricts, are  included  in  the  balance- 
sh^et  of  the  Society  presented  this 
day.  Forty  years  ago,  when  the 
Friendly  Islands  were  just  beginning 
to  emerge  from  cannibalism,  no  one 
ventured  to  expect  that  heathenism 
would  so  soon  become  altogether  a 
thing  of  the  past,  or  that  a  Church 
would,  within  that  period,  be  raised 
up,  nominally  embracing  the  entire 
population  of  the  group ;  supplying,  to 
a  great  extent,  its  own  ministry,  and 
annually  contributing  an  amount  more 
than  equal  to  all  the  expenses  of  the 
mission.  During  the  year  several  new 
churches  have  been  built,  and  paid 
for  before  being  opened,  all  at  native 
expense  ;  a  home-mission  fund  hss 
been  established,  and  the  Beports  tell 
of  steady  improvement  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  In  Fiji,  out  of 
a  population  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  a  hundred  and  nine  thousand 
are  returned  as  attendants  on  public 
worship  in  more  than  a  thousand 
larger  or  smaller  chapels  up  and 
down  the  islands.  The  history  of  this 
mission  has  been  written  in  blood; 
scenes  too  horrible  to  describe  passed 
daily  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Calvert, 
Mr.  Lyth,  and  other  missionaries  still 
living.  Seven  martyrs,  at  least,  have, 
in  Fiji,  fallen  victims  to  the  ferocity 
of  the  heathen,  and  laid  down  their 
lives  for  Christ;  but  the  change  that 
has  been  fvocompUshed  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes.  The  past  year  has  been 
a  time  of  extraordinary  anxiety,  yet 
marked  by  prosperity  in  nearly  every 
department  of  the  ^^^^  u^^f^^ 
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relation  of  this  gronp  of  islAnds  to 
the  British  Crown  is  $  subject  likely 
again  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
British  Legislature.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Committee  leave  with 
confidence  to  the  British  Parliament ; 
but  their  oonTiction  is,  that  it  would 
be  for  the  interest  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  and  of  the  popu- 
lation in  general,  if  the  repeated  offers 
which  have  been  made  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  important  group  of 
islands  were  to  be  accepted  by  the 
Crown  of  England.  There  is  another 
question  connected  with  the  general 
interests  of  Fiji,  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee feel  it  a  duty  to  record  their 
views. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been 
attempted  to  introduce  into  Fiji  what 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  system 
of  slavery.  The  surreptitious  intro- 
duction of  this  curse,  under  the  plau- 
sible designation  of  **  imported  labour,'* 
is  a  point  which  will  require  to  be 
watched  on  all  hands  with  sleepless 
vigilance.  Nor  are  the  missionaries 
on  the  spot  unaware  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issue.  They  are  endeavouring  to 
instruct  the  poor  creatures  imported 
into  the  islands,  but  the  Catechists 
entrusted  with  this  duty  experience 
difficulty ;  not  merely  through  the 
diversity  of  language,  but  through  the 
suspicions  of  the  planters,  by  whom 
the  Coolies  are  employed.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  Annual 
Beport  which  has  come  to  hand  rela- 
tive to  this  subject  :«<*  We  rejoice  to 
find  that  the  laws  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, respecting  the  now  notorious 
labour-trade,  are  so  atrict,  and  that 
for  the  violation  of  them  some  of  the 
most  infinential  planters  have  been 
severely  punished.  The  revelations 
made  during  the  past  year  of  the  ini- 
quitous conduct  of  men  engaged  in 
this  trade,  have  filled  us  with  horror. 
Our  friends  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
missionaries  will  not  lose  sight  of  this 
matter,  and  that  anything, they  can  do 
to  prevent  further  irregularities,  will 
not  be  left  undone."  The  missionaries 
may  rest  assured,  that  by  exposing  and 


resisting  this  evil  to  the  nttermost, 
they  will  secure  the  gratitude  of  the 
friends  of  the  Society  in  England. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Society 
at  home,  the  Committee  advert  with 
especial  satisfaction  to  the  increaee 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  regular 
receipts  from  subscriptions  and  oollee- 
tions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  year 
has  not   been   without   its    sorrows. 
Old  and  valued  friends  of  the  Society 
have  passed  away;  and  while  it  ia 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  plaeee 
reudered  vacant  by  death  are  filled  by 
friends  equally  aealous  and  able,  and 
equally  devoted  to  the  great  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel   of   our   Lord 
throughout  all  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
is  impossible  to'supprees  the  expree- 
sions  of  regret  on  account  of  the  loes 
of  those  who  had  long  **bome  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day.*'    Espeeially 
the  Committee  would   refer   to  the 
removal  by  death  of  one  of  the  Oenerat 
Treasurers  of  the  Society,  Mr.  James 
Heald,  whose  name  is  found  in  the 
first  Beport  of  the  Society,  dated  18ia, 
as  a    subscriber,  and  who  atood  for 
many  years  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
benefactors.    Among  other   old   and 
well-known  friends  who  have  passed 
away,  the  Committee  especially  men- 
tion the  Bev.  Thomas  Waugh,  of  Ire- 
land, and  Dr.  George   Seott,  whose 
name  is  inseparably  identified  with  the 
mission  in  Sweden ;  of  Mr.  William 
Sutdiffe,  of  Baoup,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  of  Waterford;   of   the  Bev. 
Benry  Wharton,  nearly  thirty  years  a 
steady  and  useful  missionary  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  at  the  time  of  bis 
death,  General  Superintendent  of  that 
District ;  of  Mr.  Shepstone,  for  mors 
than  forty  years  a  faithfid  labourer 
among  the  native  tribes  of  Southern 
Africa;  of    David  de  Silva,  for  sa 
almost  equal  period  conneoted,  as  a 
native  minister,  with  the  Singhalese 
Mission  in  Ceylon ;  of  Issao  White- 
house  and  William  Hod^on,  patri- 
archs in  the  Jamaica  Mission ;  and  of 
others  not  less  devoted  to  the  service 
of  their  Great  Master,  who,  during  tbe 
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year,  have  been  ealled  to  their  eternal 
reward  after  shorter  periods  of  seryioe. 
It  is  cause  for  gratitude  that  the  snpply 
of  labourers  has  not  ceased,  and  that 
hitherto  the  Committee  have  been  able 
to  fill  up  the  places  of  those  who  have 
gone  to  their  rest,  and  to  extend  the 
work  in  seyeral  Districts,  by  the  aid  of 
young  men  who  have  given  evidence  of 
having  been  called  and  baptized  for 
the  work.  In  conclusion,  the  Com- 
mittee, with  equal  earnestness  and 
confidence,  commend  the  Society, 
with  its  vast  and  varied  intorests,  for 
another  year  to  the  yet  more  fervent 
prayers  and,  if  possible,  the  augmented 
liberality  of  those  in  our  Zion  who 
beUeve  that  God  willeth  *•  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,"  and  that  He  has 
appointed  the  preaching  of  His  Gk>spel 
as  a  means  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  CHAiRXANsaid : — ^My  dear  friends, 
I  am  sure  you  will  unite  with  me  in  the 
r^ret  which  I  feel  that  the  respected 
Oeneial  Treasurer  of  this  Society  is  un- 
able, through  indisposition,  to  occupy  the 
honourable  position  in  which  your  kind- 
ness has  placed  me  this  morning.  The 
name  of  Budgett  has  been  a  household 
word  in  Methodism  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  Mr.  Budgett  has  been  one 
of  its  meet  munificent  contributors,  as 
well  as  a  very  active  and  intelligent 

manager  of  the  Society A  bout  forty 

years  ago,  in  a  little  country  village  in 
Yorkshire,  in  which  the  only  religious 
serrice  was  conducted  in  a  room  in  my 
Other's  house, — and  in  which  the  only 
school  for  the  education  of  children  was 
held  in  the  same  room, — a  missionaiy- 
box  was  placed  in  my  hand  by  a  minister 
who  visited  that  village  occasionally, 
in  order  that  I  might  collect  the  pence 
of  the  inhabitants.  From  that  time  to 
the  present  I  have  had  some  connection 
withtheoperationsof  thisSociety :  often 
in  a  very  humble  sphere,  but  still  that 
association,  I  think,  has  been  almost  un- 
interrupted. I  have  never  desired  to 
take  a  very  prominent  position  in  con- 
nection with  it.  This  is  my  first 
appearance  in  this  magnificent  hall,  or 
before  a  London  audience,  and  therefore 


I  claim  your  indulgence.    I  have  been 
accustomed  for  many  years  to  attend 
many  of  our  missionary  meetings  in  our 
Yorkshire  towns  and  villages,  and  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  nowhere  do  I  find  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  operations  of  this  Society, 
nor,  in   proportion  to  their  numbers 
and  means,  more  liberal  support  than 
amongst  the  villages  of  Yorkshire.    The 
object  which  we  are  here  to  contemplate 
and  promote  is  one  that  does  not  com- 
mand  a   large    amount    of    general 
sympathy  beyond    our    own   £>ciety, 
and  I  dare  say  there  will  not  be  very 
much  notice  taken  of  our  proceedings 
this  morning  except  by  our  own  press. 
There  are  many  questions  that  excite 
the  public  mind  of  this  country  much 
more  deeply  than  that  of  our  Foreign 
Miasionary  Societies;   but  we  believe 
that  our  object  is  vastly  more  important 
than  all  others  of  a  local  or  national 
character  by  which  the  public  mind  is 
so  much  excited.      We  are  here  this 
morning  to  contemphite  and  to  promote, 
as  we  believe,  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
whole  human  race.    It  may  be  said  that 
our  object  is  a  visionary  one,  that  the 
means  employed  are  totally  inadequate 
to  its  attainment,  and  that  the  resulto 
are  not  commensurate  with  the  means 
used.     Well,  my  friends,  if  we  are  to 
keep  aloof  from  every  object  because  it 
is  said  to  be  visionary,  I  am  afraid  very  ' 
little  good  will  be  done  in  the  world. 
It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  heathen  world  we  seem  to  be  but  on 
the  threshold ;  but  on  the  threshold,  if 
need  be,  we  will  remain  until  great 
strongholds  of  heathenism  and  supersti- 
tion &11  before  the  power  of  the  truth. 
And  we  are  not  afhdd  to  look  at  the 
results  which  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  operations  of  other  Societies. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
many  results  which  are  not  tabulated 
in  the  Report :  we  have  no  record  of  the 
thousands  who  have  passed  away  from 
all  mission-fields  to  a  better  world.    We 
have  no  record  here  of  the  operations  of 
the  American  Miasionary  Societies';  for 
I  believe  that  America  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  our  first  mission-fields.    More 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  most  of 
you  know,  two  missionaries  were  sent 
by  the  Methodist  Conference  to  that 
coantry,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
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BOW  our  child  haa  far  outgrown  tlie 
paient.  In  connection  with  the  Method- 
ist Epiflcopnl  Chnich  at  the  present  daj 
I  believe  there  are  something  like  ten 
miliions  of  adherents,  and  they  are 
themselveB  carrying  on  a  very  acdre 
and  proaperons  missionary  worlL  Then 
there  are  the  opeiaUons  of  all  other 
Missionary  Societies.  We  are  bat  one 
amongst  Uie  rest,  all  having  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  all  aiming  to  turn 
souls  **  from  darkness  to  lights  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 
We  liveinanageof  remarkableactivity; 
daring  the  Ufetimeof  many  of  us  changes 
have  been  very  marvellous  indeed. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  many  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  oar  miuionaries  are  now 
seen  were  almost  inaccessible ;  time  and 
distance  were  a  very  great  bairier  to  our 
reaching  them;  and  now  we  may  be 
said  to  hold  almost  daily  intercourse 
with  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
And  doubtless  there  are  vast  changes  in 
store  for  ns;  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years  may 
produce.  Possibly  we  shall  live  to  see 
the  time  when  there  will  be  uninter- 
rapted  commanication,  social  and  com- 
mercial, with  every  part  of  the  world ; 
possibly  we  may  see  the  time  when 
there  will  be  one  medium  of  exchange 
— one  kind  of  money  used — in  all  parts 
of  ihe  globe;  and  possibly  the  time 
may  come  when  there  will  be  one 
language  in  which  we  shall  be  able  to 
hold  convert  with  every  nation  of  the 
earth.  But  there  are  some  things 
which  do  not  change.  We  r^oice  in 
many  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  and  we  say  to  the  men  of  science, 
Penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  nature  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent;  send  out 
your  Livingstones  and  others,  to  what 
may  be  supposed  to  be  barren  deserts, 
and  find  regions  of  fertility  and  beauty ; 
pursue  eveiy  branch  of  science;  but 
human  nature  is  still  the  same.  There 
is  the  same  yearning  of  the  human  spirit, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none ;  there 
are  still  weary  and  h^^avy  laden  souls, 
and  there  is  only  one  revelation  telling 
them  to  come  and  find  rest, — still  the 
same  cry  of,  "What  must  1  do  to  be 
saved  r  and  the  answer  is  still  the  »ame, 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved."    My  friends,  we 


have  no  new  revelation  or  new  plan  to 
bring  before  yon  this  morning ;  we  still 
cling  to  the  old  Gospel,  and  we  believe 
there  is  still  power  in  that  Gospel  which 
will  convert  the  world.  We  know  that 
some  religions  have  been  propagated  by 
the  sword  and  by  the  civil  power ;  and 
it  wonld  be  quite  possible  for  the  united 
annies  of  Cfaiistendom  to  go  forth  into 
every  part  of  the  heathen  worid,  to 
dethrone  eveiy  heathen  monarch,  Co 
destroy  every  idol  temple,  to  remove 
every  vestige  of  idolatry,  and  to 
plant  in  their  places  Christian  kings 
and  rulers,  to  build  on  the  ruins  of 
heathen  temples  Christian  churches ; 
and  for  the  command  to  go  forth  from 
the  kings  and  princes  of  these  nations 
that  the  people  should  accept  the 
Christian  religion.  But  all  that  vooid 
never  cause  a  single  penitential  tear  to 
flow,  or  convert  a  single  souL  No,  it  ia 
not  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  or  of 
armies,  however  numerous,  nor  by  the 
proclamations  of  kings,  however  power- 
ful, but  by  the  preaching  of  Christ 
crucified,  that  the  worid  is  to  be  aaved. 
Ken  must  be  brought  one  by  one,  in 
penitence  and  fiiith,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  and  into  the  fiunily  of  God,  and 
made  partakers  of  Divine  grace. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  this  morning 
with  the  words  of  my  late  dear  old  and 
venerable  friend, — ^whose  presence  has 
often  graced  your  assemblies  in  tliishall, 
and  whose  voice  has  touched  thehearis of 
thousands,  I  mean  the  late  Dr.  Dixon, 
whose  friendship  I  was  permitted  to  enjoy 
uninterruptedly  for  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life, — words  nttered  about  twenty 
years  ago,  either  in  this  hall  or  in  City- 
road  chapel :— "  The  Cross  is  the  throne 
of  the  universe ;  the  Hand  that  was 
nailed  there  sways  the  sceptre  of  the 
world."  Yes,  this  is  our  hope ;  let  oa 
keep  to  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the 
incarnation,  the  death  and  atone- 
ment, the  resurrection  and  aseaudon, 
and  the  Kingship  of  our  Divine  Re- 
deemer, and  in  due  time  we  shall  see 
the  whole  earth  conquered,  and  pro- 
claiming Him  Lord  of  all.  Let  us  in 
the  meantime  work  and  act,  depending 
upon  God,  until  the  millennial  glory 
shall  burst  on  a  ransomed  world,  and 
"  a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  a  day." 
{To  be  concluded.) 
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AiiDERfiHOT.— iW>m  the  Rev.  M,  W, 
AUetL—Umy  2nd,  1874.— We  are  glad 
to  reinxn  this  (Maroh)  qnarier  an  in- 
oreaie  of  thirty  Chnroh-members,  with 
eighteen,  on  trial  for  membership. 
Dnring  the  year  three  additional 
dassee  have  been  formed,  each  being 
led  by  a  soldier.  Two  new  services 
and  one  Sabbath-school  have  been  com- 


menced* The  average  qnarterly  con- 
tributions in  the  classes  of  military 
members  is  2ji.  Sjd.  Nearly  £5,000, 
including  property  to  the  value  of 
£1,500,  is  in  hand  towards  £9,000 
required  for  the  proposed  new  church 
and  Home:  a  good  year's  work,  for 
which  we  are  thankful. 


HOME-MISSIONARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Annual  Metropolitan 
Home  Missionary  Meeting. — The 
crowded  and  enthnsiastio  meeting 
held  in  Gity-Boad  chapel,  May  5th, 
afforded  deciflive  evidence  that  the 
chums  of  onr  home  popnlationy 
and  the  urgent  want  of  spiritual 
aggression,  are  gradually,  but  with 
aceimiulative  force,  stimulating  the 
heart  of  Methodism.  The  wide- 
spread religious  destitujkion  of  the 
masses;  the  providing  more  effi- 
ciently for  the  conservation  and 
extension  of  Methodism  in  the 
villages;  the  importance  of  a- clear 
ringing  forth  of  the  old  doctrines, 
aiid  of  personal  work  and  devoted 
consecration,  were  topics  promi- 
nently brought  forward  in  the  meet- 
ing. Never  was  there  more  need  of 
Methodistic  agency  in  its  primitive 
simplicity  and  life  and  power; 
never  was  the  prevailing  prayer 
which  realises  the  presence  and 
blessing  of  God  more  required  than 
nowt  Worldliness  and  irreligion 
flood  the  land.  There  are  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  who 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  use  the  invocations  of  the 
Popish  mass,  and  who  mumble  pray- 
ers to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saintSi 
a  fiftct  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  acknowledged  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Some 
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two  hundred  and 'fifty  clergymen 
and  others  have  been  petitioning  for 
the  opening  of  museums  and  picture- 
galleries  on  the  Lord's  day;  and 
the  Government  is  introducing  a 
measure  to  prolong  the  hours  during 
which  public-houses  may  be  kept 
open.  In  a  word,  immorality, 
Fopeiy,  and  infidelity  iare  terribly 
in  earnest  to  demoralize  the  people. 
Only  spiritual  religion,  set  forth 
and  enforced  with  an  energy  like 
that  of  Wesley  and  his  coadjutors 
can  roll  back  the  advancing  tide, 
and  save  our  nation. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Frest  wtfs 
cheering.  If  we  make  1856  the 
starting  point  of  a  retrospect,  much 
has  been  done,  the  annual  income 
of  the  Fund  having  been  nearly 
trebled  in  amount  since  that  time. 
The  confessedly  inadequate  incomes 
of  ministers  in  *'  dependent  Cir- 
cuits "  have  received  «  encouraging 
if  not  satisfactory  augmentation.'* 
Home  Mission  efibrts,  both  in  large 
populations,  like  the  east  of  London, 
and  in  the  rural  districts,  like  those 
of  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  have 
been  signally  owned  of  God;  and  in 
many  cases,  organized  and  flourish- 
ing Circuits  have  been  formed.  The 
claims  of  the  Arm^  and  Navy  have 
been  recognised,  fourteen  ministers 
having  been  set  apart  for  work  in 
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tiDnneetum  with  fham.  This  im- 
portant department  of  Methodietio 
labour  has  been  traly  blessed  in 
Bpizitoal  results.  "WlientheABhantee 
war  commenced,  the  response  of 
the  Bev,  John  Layeraok  was  prompt 
and  cordial  to  the  request  that  he 
would  minister  to  the  troops,  and 
to  the  marines  and  sailors  in  the 
expedition  who  were  Wesleyans. 
Very  interesting  were  the  details 
of  Mr.  Laveraok's  work,  and  noble 
his  commendation  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Methodist  Fantee 
women,  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
Tices  without  pay  as  oartiers  for  the 
regiments.  The  fact  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  interpreter  was  a  local 
preacher,  and  that  the  natiye  Wes- 
leyans were  largely  employed  in 
the  expedition,  afforded  evidence 
of  the  power  of  Christianity  to 
elevate  a  long-oppressed  and  cowed 
people.  Mr.  Arthur  remarked  that 
the  Home  Mission  Agency  reached 
indeed  to  the  Gold  Coast,  but  that 
every  soldier,  ay,  and  every  sailor, 
truly  converted  to  (jk>d  at  home, 
becomes  in  turn  a  witness  for  the 
Saviour  abroad.  It  was  held  that  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  agen- 
cies which  we  as  a  Church  ought  to 
furnish,  an  income  short  of  ^£100,000 
a  year  would  be  inadequate. 

A  spirit  of  intense  earnestness 
pervaded  the  meeting.  The  open* 
ing  address  of  the  Secretary  was 
well  sustained  by  S];Lepherd  Allen, 
Esq.,  M.F.  who  **  trusted  they 
would  all  obtain  a  richer  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  they  would 
be  enabled  to  work  for  God  as  they 
hod  never  worked  for  TTim  before ; 
and  that  they  would  win  souls  for 
Christ  in  numbers  they  had  never 
yet  gained  for  Him."  Mr.  Arthur 
rejoiced  in  "  wondrous  manifes- 
tatiohs  of  the  Spirit  and  power 
of  God,  who  was  working  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left/'    Dr. 


Jobson  urged  that  the  pMnieiiNis 
Popish  eiToxB  prevailing  in  Tillages» 
and  elsewhere,  should  be  met  by 
pure  Gk>spel  preaching  and  a  Meth- 
odist pastorate.  The  President 
forcibly  claimed  for  us  that  we 
were  not  the  rivals  of  any  Churchf 
but  the  equals  of  all,  and  incited 
the  audience  to  earnest  work  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  glory 
of  God.  Dr.  Punshon  in  severe 
terms  denounced  the  intolerance  of 
a  clergyman  who  had  turned  ont  of 
his  church  the  funeral  procession  of 
a  Methodist  Christian  lady,  •'  as  if 
the  edificemight  be  polluted  because 
her  angel  spirit  had  gone  to  heaven 
through  the  agency  of  the  Methodist 
Church." 

Emphatic  are  the  calls  upon  us 
to  "  arise  and  work"  Jesus  is  stiU 
the  Saviour  of  all,  and  the  Saviour 
from  all  sin :  the  influences  of  His 
Holy  Spirit  are  being  vouchsafed. 
If  we  plead  with  God,  the  time, 
yea,  the  set  time,  to  finvour  Sion 
will  indeed  have  come. 

1.  CLAPSiic.— Jh>f}i  the  Journal  of 
the  Rev^  William  /.  Heaton,  to  Hatvih 
1874.— March  25th.  At  a  meeting 
held  to  day,  it  was  found  thai  the 
number  of  our  Churoh-memberB  had 
been  nearly  doubled  since  opening  the 
sohooUroom  for  senrlce  six  months 
ago. 

2.  LiTSBPOOi.  (Pitt  Street),^Frcm 
the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  D.  A,  Hay^  to 
December  3l8t,  1878.~September  1st. 
A  pleasing  incident  ooenzred  at  the 
dose  of  our  prayer-meeting  this  even- 
iogt  A  young  sailor,  a  Dane,  said 
that  he  was  happy  to  join  us  in  prayer; 
that  he  made  a  point  of  giving  away  a 
tenth  of  his  earnings,  and  that,  as  he 
had  just  received  some  money  due  to 
him  from  the  ownen  of  the  vessel  to 
which  he  belonged,  he  should  be  i^bd 
if  I  would  receive  £8,  to  be  divided 
between  the  Wesleyan  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions.  OnrSunday<.sohooI» 
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Irith  ooA  hundred  and  thiriy  sehoUurs, 
imi<M  annnally  £80  for  Home  and 
ForeigD  MlBsions.  December,  1878. 
Open-air  seryices  were  oontinned  till 
the  end  of  September.  They  were 
oondnoted  with  the  help  of  onr  lay 
frienda^  and  the  oon^egationa  were 
good  and  attentive.  These  servioeB 
have  brought  some  attendants  at  onr 
ohapel,  and  have  been  beneficial  to 
onr  own  people.  [The  details  of  the 
Jonznal  show  diligent  honse-to-honse 
▼isitation,  involying  not  a  little  danger, 
arijdng  from  exposure  to  infections 
diflorders.— 0.  P.] 

8.  Hold.— JProiH  the  Bet.  William 
Jefferiei.^Dwember,  1878.— From  the 
first  I  hare  hoped  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Home-Missionary  minister, 
as  an  eiperiment  for  two  years,  would 
lead  to  the  appointment  of  a  second 
Cireoit  minister,  and  to  the  providing 
A  seoond  minister's  house.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  my 
liiope.  being  realised.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  increase  of  contributions 
to  the  Oirsnit  funds  from  the  chapel, 
^riiieh  benefits  most  from  the  Home- 
Hisflion  work.  The  young  people  and 
others  who  were  brought  under  godly 
influence  about  a  year  ago  are,  on  the 
vhole,  estabUshed,  and  they  aid  us 
greatly  in  our  Evangelical  labours. 
Our  Mission-school  is  dohig  well :  we 
have  week-evening  services  in  the 
flohool-room.  A  good  work  of  grace  is 
now  apparent,  of  the  results  of  which 
I  hope  to  furnish  an  encouraging 
•eoount  next  quarter.  We  are  thankf  ul, 
and  are  stimulated  to  diligence. 

March,  1874.— This  has  been  a  very 
aatisfaotory  quarter.  Our  Christmas 
meeting  produced  £26.  This  was  most 
aooeptable,  as  we  had  spent  about  £50 
upon  a  wanning>apparatus,  besides 
paying  oH  the  debt  on  the  chapel  of 
£45.  Now  all  the  ehapels  In  the 
Circuit  are  free  from  debt,  and  are  well 
warmed*  We  intend  to  renovate  the 
Mold  chapel  thia  spring.  The  people 
have  readily  helped  us,  the  working- 
men  in  particular;  among  them  are 
aevenl  who  a  short  time  ago  oared 


not  for  these  things,  but  who,  by  the 
grace  of  Ood,  have  been  enabled  to 
^  adopt  provident  habits  as  the  reiult 
of  a  new  life.  Our  services  held  early 
in  the  year  have  been  influential. 
Night  after  night  the  chapel  was  well 
filled;  several  persons  have  become 
Ohuroh-members,  and  others,  who 
before  neglected  public  worship,  are 
now  regular  in  their  attendance. 

One  of  the  chapels  in  this  mission 
is  three  miles  distant.  It  was  built 
about  three  years  ago,— amonga  Welsh- 
speaking  population,  where  there  was 
but  one  service  in  the  parish  church, — 
for  the  accommodation  of  numerous 
English  people  connected  with  the 
ooal  and  other  works  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  These  wanted,  and  have 
welcomed)  our  services  I  and  our  work 
there  is  successful,  so  that  we  have  a 
good  congregation  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Churchomembers. 

4.  Wakswild.— jp'rom  the  Rev,  Tho* 
moi  H,  WhitamoreWoumalttoJajiaxry 
9th,  1874.— November  5th,  1878.  In 
visiting  a  back  court,  I  found  several 
children  of  godly  parents  who  had  been 
in  Sunday-schools,  but  all  now  in 
what  appeared  a  sinful  and  hopeless 
condition;  one  young  man  and  his 
wife  promised  to  attend  our  chapel. 
November  14th.— At  filandaU,— where 
Ritualism  exists  in  the  church,— our 
small  chapel  being  a  mile  and  a  half 
distantjlheldaservice  Ina  gentleman's 
hoxue,  with  a  congregation  of  forty 
persons.  December  6th.  In  company 
with  a  friend,  I  visited  about  fifteen 
public-houses.  *We  were  respectfully 
received,  and  attentively  listened  to, 
while  we  spoke  of  salvation  by  Christ. 
During  the  quarter  an  additional  class 
of  Church-members  has  been  formed, 
with  encouraging  prospects.  Three 
Bible-classes  have  been  organized, 
with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of 
forty-five  persons.  At  two  of  our 
mission  places  the  congregations  have 
improved.  The  young  people  are 
manifesting  greater  intereetin  religion, 
and  there  is  a  deeper  tone  of  godliness 
in  many  of  our  m«mberii» 
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5.  Z«TLmi>  (Ltrfvick), — From  the 
Bev.  Thomas  H,  HorrelU^VehrvLtiTj 
13th«  1874.-1  have  Yisited  the  Dnn- 
xoBsneas,  WeUb,  and  North  Isles  Cir- 
eoits,  and  I  now  give  my  impressionB 
of  our  present  position  and  fatore 
prospects  in  those  Circnits.  The 
weather  this  winter  has  been  the 
worst  that  has  been  known  in  Zet- 
land for  many  years.  For  nearly  three 
months  we  have  scarcely  had  a  fine 
day;  at  times  the  storms  have  been 
terrific,  and  of  long  oontinoanoe. 
This,  as  yon  may  easily  suppose,  has 
greatiy  interfered  with  our  missionary 
and  other  meetings.  In  eyery  Cironit 
some  meeting  ceold  not  be  held  at  the 
appointed  time. 

Mr.  Famell  and  I  have  left  Lerwick 
on  three  different  Sondays,  to  go  to 
the  same  appointment,  but  on  each 
occasion  we  hare  returned  storm- 
beaten  and  drenched  to  the  skin, 
haying  been  able  to  hold  only  one 
service  instead  of  six,  and  at  that  not 
twenty  persons  were  present.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  Stromfirth  and 
Nesting,  places  distant  from  Lerwick, 
respeotiye]y,twelye  andfourteen  miles. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  in  Lerwick 
the  bad  weather  does  not  exert  such 
an  influence  on  the  congregations. 
During  the  whole  winter  our  services 
have  been  well  attended,  and  our 
hearts  have  been  cheered  by  many 
tokens  of  the  presence  of  God.  Several 
promising  young  men  have  also  lately 
begun  to  meet  in  class,  who  give  every 
evidence  of  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

Bespecting  my  visits  to  other  Cir- 
cuits:—On  Monday,  December  »9th, 
I  attended  the  missionaiy  meeting  at 
Sandwiok,  in  the  Dunrossness  Oir- 
cuit,  where  we  have  one  of  the  most 
warm-hearted  societies  in  Zetland. 
The  choir  of  &en  and  women,  with  their 
powerful  voices,  and  their  tunes  of  the 
old  style,  and  tiie  hearty  responses  in 
prayer,  reminded  me  of  a  country 
chapel  in  Cornwall  more  than  anything 
I  had  heard  or  seen  since  the  days  of 
my  boyhood.  Fortunately,  the  night 
was  favourable,  and,  as  an  exception 
^o  the  rule,  both  the  congregation  and 


the  collection  were  larger  than  Itfk 
year.  On  the  following  nigjbt  I  was  at 
Dunrossness;  a  n^ng  stonn  had 
prevailed  during  the  day,  but  the 
weather  moderated  in  the  evening,  io 
that  the  attendance  was  good,  and  the 
meeting  a  success.  The  watch-nifi^t 
service  was  a  good  one. 

The  next  day  1  rode,  in  the  teeth  of 
a  strong  gale,  sixteen  miles,  to  attend 
Tresta  missionary  meeting.  As  the 
wind  increased  towards  evening  the 
meeting  was  a  failure ;  and  Mr.  Boherti 
having  come  from  Walls  to  help  xne,  I 
accompanied  him  to  his  home,  twelve 
miles,  with  strong  wind  and  heavy 
rain  beating  pitilessly  on  us  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  The  day  after 
was  the  worst  we  have  had  doziag 
this  vrinter,  a  terrific  storm  of  wind, 
rain,  and  hail  preyailing  nearly  the 
whole  of  it.  As  the  weather  moderated 
in  the  afternoon,  I  started  for  Whiteness 
missionary  meeting,  ftazious  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  Lerwick,  that 
I  might  be  ready  for  the  services  on 
the  first  Sabbath  of  the  new  year.  I 
succeeded  better  than  I  expected ;  for 
I  leached  both  Whiteness  and  Lerwick 
that  night.  Thus  in  one  week  I 
accomplished  more  than  a  hnndred 
miles  of  riding,  on  a  small  Zetland 
pony,  in  the  face  of  storms  of  nnnsnal 
violence,  even  for  this  stormy  dimate; 
and  addressed  meetings  almost  at  the 
extreme  south  and  the  extreme  west 
of  the  mainland,  in  addition  to  com* 
ducting  the  watch-night  service  at 
Lerwick. 

I  started  for  the  North  Isles  Cironit 
on  Monday,  Januaiy  26th.  That  day, 
a  gale  blowing  from  the  north-west,  I 
succeeded,  partly  onmy  pony,  partly  on 
foot,  in  getting  to  Vidlin,  twenty-six 
miles,  where  I  found  Mr.  l£akin,  and 
where  we  held  our  first  meeting.  The 
next  day  we  were  to  have  crossed  to 
Burravoe,  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  island  of  YeU,  but  although  we 
would  have  given  six  men  a  sovereign 
to  have  pulled  us  across,  theydedawd 
that  with  such  a  sea  it  was  impossible. 
This  compelled  us  to  run  to  Whalssy, 
where  I  found  imo  members  (the  last 
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TemAining  to  as  in  the  island)  who 
hsLYB  oontinned  faithful  to  llethodism, 
thongh  deprived  of  our  servioes  for 
more  than  two  years.  Here  we  waited 
for  the  steamer  nntil  Wednesday 
morning,  and  onr  meetings  were 
thrown  a  day  later  than  had  been 
arranged.  Then  eame  the  meetings — 
ai  Burravoe,  Wednesday;  Mid  YeU, 
Thursday;  and  we  hoped  North  Tell 
on  Friday,  but  the  people  had  expected 
hb  on  the  previous  night,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  defer  the  meeting  until 
the  following  week.  On  the  next 
morning  I  set  foot  for  the  first  time  in 
the  island  of  Unst,  and  after  walking 
ten  miles  reached  the  preacher's  house, 
footsore  and  weary.  The  Sunday 
congregations  were  good,  and  the  public 
meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  was 
perhaps  the  most  successful  of  the 
year.  On  Thursday  morning  I  left  by 
steamer  for  home,  which  I  reached  in 
safety,  and  where  I  found  all  well, 
after  an  absence  ef  nearly  a  fortnight. 


I  have  now  gone  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Zetland,  have  preached  or 
spoken  in  every  Methodist  chapel  in 
the  District,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  form  a  deliberate  judgment  of  tha 
people,  and  of  the  position  which 
Methodism  holds  among  them.  Since 
Methodism  was  first  introduced,  every- 
thing has  greatly  changed,  and  a  mis- 
take has  sometimes  been  made  by 
forgetting  this  fact.  Now  all  the 
Churches  are  active,  and  in  some  few 
instances  it  is  possible  that  the 
presence  of  Methodism  is  stiU  regarded 
with  feelings  of  anything  but  good  will ; 
by  quiet  yet  persistent  action  there 
is  an  endeavour  to  uproot  it;  but 
wherever  it  has  a  fair  field  it  lives  and 
grows.  Our  great  v>ant  U  additional 
labawrers.  With  a  single  exception, 
the  Circuits  are  too  wide,  so  that  the 
ministers  are  unable  to  visit  the 
different  places  in  them  as  often  as  is 
desirable. 


GENEEAL  EELIQIOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

fTheexinusU  which  AFpear  In  our  pages  under  the  head  of  "0enenl  BeUgioaa  IntelUtfanee," 
f  earefnlly  taken  from  the  most  trustworthy  aooroes  at  our  oommand.  We  eannot  undertake, 
bowoTer,  to  answer  for  the  proprle^,  in  aU  eases,  of  their  Uterary  style ;  to  guarantee,  in  erery 
lnst*nee,  the  aoeuraey  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  plaees ;  or  to  endorse  aU  the  iriews 
whieh,  on  pattteoltf  mbjeets  eooneeted  with  evangaUeal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  Tarions  Beligious 
BodeUes  and  Oommitteea  may  adTsnoe.] 


Fban cs :  THE  Lbnt  Lxctubbs  in 
Pabib. — The  Lent  Lectures  this  year 
have  been  poor  and  political,  and  spiced 
with  hatred  to  Protestantism.  In  one 
church  a  dialogue  was  acted  between 
the  lecturer,  Abb4  Loyson,  brother  to 
Father  Hyadnthe,  and  the  ourit  who 
pretended  to  be  an  opposer.  Much 
hilarity  was  excited,  probably  by  design. 
In  general^  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecturers  was  the  glorification  of  the 
Pope — "the  palladium  of  kings  and 
peoples  against  the  revolution ! " 

Petty  annoyances  continue  to  be 
•xerclsed  against  Piotestant  effort  in 
parts  where  political  questions  are  rife. 
In  one  place  a  mayor  gave  as  a  reason 
for  not  choosing  Protestants  in  his 
jurisdiction,  that  a  second  cemetery 
would  be  legally  necessazy,  and  con* 


sequently  an  increase  of  expense  to 
the  place! 

The  Jesuits  akd  the  TBACKXHa 
FBiAB8*-*In  Paris  the  Jesuits  have 
succeeded  in  displacing  the  Jansenist 
sisters  of  Beaujon  Hospital,  and  filling 
their  pUices  with  Ultramontane  ones. 
There  are  still  three  hospitals  nursed 
liytheSt.Marthasisters.  TheBuperior 
of  the  •*  teaching  friars,"  or  "  Prires 
de  la  Doctrine  Chraienne  "—Brother 
PhlUppe— having  lately  died,  deputa- 
tions have  arrived — ^from  Europe, 
Africa,  and  America— to  choose  his 
successor.  The  foundation  of  the 
Order  was  in  1679,  by  LasaUe,  in 
Bheims;  but  It  was  only  thoroughly 
established  in  1706,  when  the  novitiate 
was  transferred  to  Bouen.  In  1719 
there  were  twenty-seven  sohools»^^ 


nine  fbanfAnd  seven  hnndxed  and 
foztjiieightohildrezi;  tnd,  with  ili^ 
iaierniptioii  dnzingthe  Be?otati<m,fhe 
isoreaM  wis  steady,  mtil,  in  1873, 
their  sehools  in  France  numbered 
one  thonsand  three  hundred  and  foity- 
fonr,  the  brethren  seren  thousand 
sight  hundred  and  sizty-f  our,  and  their 
scholars  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
flve  thonsand  flye  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  These  are  sub-diTided  into 
adult  erening  scholars,  military  scho- 
lars, Sunday-scholars,  orphans,  appren- 
tices, and  day*sdh6Iars.  In  the  French 
eolonies  they  have  ibrty-one  sehoolSy 
with  two  hundred  and  nine  brethren, 
and  six  thousand  seren  hundred  and 
sixty-two  pupils;  in  foreign  lands 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  schools, 
ene  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-one  brethren,  and  sixty-siz 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eig^tj- 
flye  scholars.  Centralisation  and  acute 
perspicacity  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
time,  in  an  educational  point  of  yiew, 
seem  to  haye  been  the  meansof  success. 
They  haye  not  imitated  or  followed 
Qoycmment  plans,  but  haye  profited 
by  daily  experience,  and  by  the  f  one 
of  eyents. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  ihe 
founder  made  a  rule  that  each  brother 
should  possess  the  New  Testament, 
and  read  a  certain  portion  daily  lor  his 
own  benefit.  (We  knew  one  who  used 
to  sleep  at  night  with  his  Testament 
on  his  breast.)  But  the  effects  are  not 
peveeiyed,  as  all  reading  of  the  kind  is 
with  Bome's  conmientary  in  the  head 
or  under  the  eye,  which  neutralizes 
the  truth.  It  is  said,  howeyer,  that 
this  rule  preyented  the  founder  from 
receiying  canonization  from  Borne; 
his  titla  is  only  '*  Blessed.'*  Eyeiy 
now  and  then  a  hue  and  ay  is  made 
against  these  "Chriitian  Brethren," 
for  wicked  deeds  by  one  or  another 
perpetrated  upon  the  children.  Lately, 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  a 
boy  has  died  from  a  cruel  punishment, 
and  the  master  is  arrested ;  but  the 
whole  power  of  the  clergy  back  this 
educational  force,  and  the  "Brethren  " 
•le  still  in  the  asoendant.    Thefactis» 

>  until  the  people  see  a  better  form 


of  ieligifl«i,tfaeypwiagflisir  eUUnn 
haying  the  training  of  Borne,  to  lsayii« 
ihem  to  godless  and  infidel  fesebars ; 
and  as  custom  demands  tliat  eaoit 
diild  should  haye  its  ••first  earn- 
nranicm'*  at  a  certain  age,  (gsoenlty 
twelye  years,)  it  is  more  oomrsBiant  to 
get  this  without  the  uneeitidnly  and 
diifieultiee  whiaii  te  slBsy  pot  In  tbs 
way  of  childran  of  other.sehooli.  In 
large  citiespand  in  Paris,  the  Proteslant 
schools  oyerflow  with  Bomsa  CathoKe 
children,  but  they  are  removed  at 
eleven  or  twelve  to  go  tiuoo^  their 

Thx  Hon  Missxox.— The  JRftioA 
Jnthieure  had  its  meetingB  in  Ntmes 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  AptiL  They 
were  rema^aUe  for  earnestness,  har- 
mony, and  love.  Forty-seven  paston 
were  present,  besides  numerous  Isy 
delegates— National,  Free,  Battels, 
Methodists,  Quakers,  etc,  among  wliom 
not  a  shade  of  difference  was  poeeived. 
The  several  reports  were  eneomaging, 
and  the  verbal  atatements  of  delegates 
striking;  some  appeared  foB  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Joyfully  the  debate 
from  Aulas  reported  eis^teen  conver- 
sions during  a  few  dsys,  and  the  one 
from  Le  Vigan  one  hundred  dming 
the  twelvemonth.  Spontaneonaly  the 
assembly  roee  to  sing, "  Glory  to  Ood." 
A  Swiss  evangelist,  from  Lyons,  thiiUed 
the  meeting  by  his  description  of  the 
state  of  the  infidel  party  there,  •*  wait- 
ing  for  a  visible  Antichrist  to  worship;'* 
and  closed  his  speech  hj  thanks  for 
the  refreshment  and  invigoration  he 
was  receiving,  for  "the  suffering  is 
intense,  to  deal  with  such  yiol«nt 
infideUty  in  the  streets,  day  by  daj.** 
On  the  other  hand,  all  his  traets  were 
confiscated  by  the  police,  under  the 
clerical  regime,  which  is  exasperating 
the  freethinkers  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
martyrdom!  Well,  there  is  but  one 
thing  to  do— to  throw  oneself  into  the 
vile  torrent,  and  die  in  stemming  it  I 
Montmeyran  is  awakened ;  Nyona  has 
seen  twelve  convendons  lately;  and 
we  miciht  add  many  facts  and  places^ 
unmentioned  in  the  meetings  for  want 
of  time.  In  a  young  gentlemen*s 
school  in  the  Arddehe,  whireieonv«r<- 
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taanB  have  been  nnmezoiiB,  theyolim- 
taxy  maetiiigs  for  prayer  among  them- 
BelTOB  ooeapied  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

Easter  holidays 

Bnt  the  colminating  point  of  the 
meetings  was  the  bold  and  unanimous 
resolTe  to  participate  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  together.  Pastor  Horaoe 
Monod,  of  Marseilles,  deliyered  the 
address,  and  all  hearts  were  melted,  as 
it  were,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  This 
last  meeting  was  held  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  the  others  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Young  lien's  Chxistiatt  Association* 
— EvtmgeUeal  Christendom. 

Iiazit:  Tbx  Waldenbian  Chuboh. 
— ^An  interesting  account  of  the  present 
position  and  statistics  of  the  Walden- 
nan  Church  has  just  been  published 
at  Florence,  in  the  ^*  Annuaire  de 
I'EgUse  Eyang^lique  Yaudoise." 
There  are  sixteen  of  the  ancient 
lurches  remaining— five  in  the  Yalley 
of  San  Hartino,  four  in  the  Yalley  of 
Perosa,  and  six  in  the  Yalley  of 
Lucenia;  the  remaining  one  is  at 
Turin.  There  is  also  the  colony  of 
Bosario,  in  South  America.  There 
are  in  connection  with  the  Church  the 
two  hospitals  of  La  Tour  and  Pomaret, 
the  oiphanage,  a  large  number  of 
primary  schools,  a  superior  school  for' 
young  ladies,  a  normal  school,  a 
grammar  school  at  Pomaret,  a  college, 
and  a  theological  school  at  Florence. 
The  number  of  students  last  year  was 
nineteen.  These  haye  voluntarily 
taken  part  in  erangelical  work  in 
Florence  and  its  neighbourhood,  be- 
sides teaching  in  the  Sunday-school, 
and  haye  formed  a  Christian  Union 
for  their  mutual  edification  and  the 
yisitation^of  the  sick.  Special  meet- 
ings for  prayer  have  been  held  by 
ihem,  in  which  the  professors  have 
taken  part.  Before  they  are  ordained 
.  as  ministers  they  have  to  appear 
before  the  body  of  clergymen  at  La 
Tour,  and  pass  an  examination  bear- 
ing on  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and 
religions  character.  A  monthly  maga- 
aine  was  commenced  last  year,  called 
the  Riviita  Christiana^  under  the 
direction  of  the  professors,  in  which 


the  great  questions  of  the  day— politi* 
oal,  religious,  and  social— are  treated 
from  a  Christian  and  Protestant  point 
pf  yiew.  The  Eco  della  Veritas  the 
Echo  des  Fa2Z/(M,  and  the  Amieo  dei 
FaneiiUlit  (which  is  ordered  and  read 
by  many  priests,  and  finds  its  way 
into  four  or  five  thousand  Boman 
Catholic  schools  and  families,)  are 
worthy  of  notice.  The  premises  in 
Florence  contain  also  the  Claudian 
Press,  from  which  thousands  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  other  religious  works  are 
issued  throughout  Italy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two 
branches  of  the  work— the  original 
ancient  churches  of  the  Yalleys  and 
the  new  missions  which  have  been  in 
later  years  opened  in  Italy.  On  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Waldensian  Church,  in  1855,  an 
article  was  introduced  into  it  to  the 
following  eifect:— "That  the  Wal* 
densian  Church,  in  sending  her  •evaa* 
gelists  forth  into  Italy,  had  no  other 
object  than  simply  to  preach  Christ 
and  win  souls  to  Him,  and  that  she 
left  the  congregations  thus  formed  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  goyemment." 
These,  which  amount  to  about  forty, 
had  long  felt  that  the  time  was  come 
for  deciding  on  a  Church  organisation. 
At  a  conference  held  at  Florence  for 
five  days,  beginning  with  April  15th, 
and  at  which  sixty- six  representatives 
of  the  Church  were  present,  the 
meeting  unanimously  adopted  the 
confession  of  faith  and  form  of  church- 
government  of  the  Waldensian  Church, 
and  voted,  *'  That  the  churches  repre- 
sented in  this  conference  desire  to  be 
considered  one  with  the  Evangelical 
Waldensian  Church."  It  was  also 
decided  that  the  churches  should  be 
grouped  together  into  presbyteries. 
These  presbyteries  will  probably  be 
three — one  for  the  north,  another  for 
the  centre,  and  a  third  for  the  south 
of  Italy. 

The  Waldensian  Synod,  at  its 
meeting,  which  commenced  September 
2nd,  1878,  looked  with  great  favour 
upon  the  wish  expressed  by  the 
Florence  Assembly,  and  opened  the 
way  widely  for  l^f  ^^^ntegL.TPgP^o' 
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the  aneient  ind  modem  ehuxtheB 
into  one  body.  When  the  Synod 
tssemUed,  there  were  in  the  Yandoifl 
Chweh  Beren  enpenmnnated  minis- 
ters, one  of  whom  resides  at  the 
colony  of  Bosario,  in  South  America; 
fifteen  in  active  work,  one  of  whom 
labours  at  Bosario;  twenty^ne  mis- 
sionaries, of  whom  five  are  in  the 
islands  of  Elba  and  Sidly ;  three  pro- 
fessors of  theology  at  Florence,  and 
four  college  professors  at  La  Tour  and 
Pomaret ;  making  in  all  fifty  minis- 
ters of  the  Word  who  have  been 
ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 

The  members  in  the  Valley  churches 
Tary  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-four  for  each;  communicants, 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight 
hundred  at  each  celebration;  each 
ehureh  is  furnished  with  one, 
two,  three,  or  five  Sunday-schools. 
There  are  in  all  the  parishes  day- 
schools  for  ten  months  in  the  year; 
and  these—whether  ward,  subsidiary, 
or  parish  schools — ^haye  been  in 
winter  attended  by  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  iK>pulation.  There  are  two 
icoUs  de  methode,  one  at  La  Tour 
and  the  other  at  Pomaret,  which  gives 
the  ward-school  teachers  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  together  every  year 
to  perfect  their  theoretic  and  practical 
knowledge.  At  the  college  in  the  Val- 
leys the  higher  classes  have  professors 
for  the  Italian,  Latin,Greek,  and  French 
languages  and  literature;  and  for 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  natural 
sciences.  There  were  last  year  eighty- 
eight  students,  seventy-three  of  whom 
presented  themselves  to  be  ezaminedfor 
honours,  and  forty-five  were  successful. 

Of  the  older  churches,  the  only  one 
not  lying  in  the  Valleys  is  that 
at  Turin.  The  most  useful  and 
prosperous  institutions  connected  with 
this  church  at  Turin  are  the  hospital, 
which  in  the  coTirse  of  the  year  cared 
for  eighty-seven  sick  people;  the 
diaoonate,  which  distributed  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen 
froacs :  the  annual  collection  tor  f rah 
d€  eulte  gave  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred    and   twenty-eight    francs; 


and  that  for  the  schools,  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty  franos. 
This  church  catries  on,  independently 
of  the  Consistory,  other  works  of 
benevolence,  and  in  the  course  of  1871 
and  1872  these  institutions  eipended 
about  seventeen  thousand  franos,  of 
which  at  least  three-fourths  had  been 
collected  among  the  mepibers  of  the 
church.  The  ordinary  contzibotions 
in  this  church  for  ordinary  chnreh* 
purposes  were,  last  year,  twenty 
thousand  francs. 

In  the  extensive  missions  in  Italy 
there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  progress. 
A  year  ago,  the  day-schools  were  fifty- 
three  in  number,  and  attended  by  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  children;  now  there  are  fifty- 
eight,  and  attended  by  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  children.  The  Sunday- 
schools  were  then  thirty-four,  with 
one  thousand  and  seventy-six  sehobra ; 
now  thirty-eight,  with  one  thooiand 
one  hundred  and  forty-two.  In  the 
night-schools  there  is  also  an  inereaee 
of  number  and  attendance.  The 
number  of  hearers  (from  one  thon- 
sand  six  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight) 
and  communicants  (one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four)  is 
somewhat  less  than  last  year,  but  this 
is  principally  in  Naples,  whieh  has 
been  suffering  from  a  crisis,  now, 
l^PPUy>  Passing  awi^.  There  axe 
thirty-eight  churches ;  two  new  ones 
are  being  formed,  some  new  posts 
visited,  and  there  is  a  new  centre 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at 
Venice,  in  the  quarter  of  Cannareggio. 
The  subscriptions  from  these  missions 
for  services,  schools,  benevolent  ob- 
jects,  and  the  pay  of  the  ministers, 
was  for  the  year  twenty-six  thousand 
francs,  while  for  the  previous  fifteen 
months  it  had  been  only  twenty-<'D^ 
thousand  francs.  In  these  missions 
there  are  thirty-six  centres,  and  eigbt 
new  posts,  twenty-one  ministers,  nine 
Scripture-readers,  six  other  workers, 
and  fifty-one  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses.  On  the  suggestion  of 
the  Waldemrians,  an  inter-missionaty 
committee  has  b^n  in  the  oouiM  ^ 
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fonnation,  to  whioh  it  is  intended  to 
refer  the  settlement  of  disputed  or 
irritating  matters  arising  between  any 
two  of  the  different  Protestant  bodies. 
Two  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Waldensians,  two  by  the  Wesleyans, 
two  by  the  Italian  Free  Chnroh,  and 
one  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Choroh  of  America,  met  at  Florence, 
being  empowered  by  their  respective 
Churches  to  institute  themselves  into 
an  inter-missionary  committee  to  draw 
np  rules  for  their  future  operations. 

The  income  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Oommittee  of 
Eyangelization,  was  for  the  year  end- 
ing on  August  12th,  1872,  £7,582. 
10«.  lOd.  There  are  two  chapels  at 
Borne,  one  of  which,  in  Via  dei 
Ponteficijholds  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  and  was  stated  in 
last  year's  report  to  be  the  largest  and 
finest  chapel  that  had  then  been  opened 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Boman  people.  There  are  three  day- 
schools,  which  haye  one  hundred  and 
twenty  names  on  the  books,  and 
ninety  in  regular  attendance.  The 
Ber.  Dr.  Stewart,  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, of  Leghorn,  has  already  raised 
aboTO  £10,000,  and  has  a  promise  of 
£500  more  towards  securing  stiU 
better  premises.  Some  thousands  of 
pounds  are  stiU  needed,  as  land  is 
dear,  especially  for  Protestant  pur- 
|K>8es.  These  facts  show  that  a 
splendid  future  lies  before  the 
Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  and  that 
this  Community  furnishes  one  of  the 
very  best  means  of  evangelizing  that 
country. 

The  belioious  comditiok  or  the 

ASDAMAM    ISUOID   SBTTLBMEHTS.— The 

Calcutta  correspondent  of  the  Timet, 
in  relating  his  visit  to  the  Andaman 
IsUnd  settlemenU,  states  that  *'  South 
Island,  where  is  Port  Blair,  with  eight 
thousand  convicts  from  the  Indian 
mainland,  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
important  tropical  colony.  The 
majority  of  the  convicts  are  improved 
into  settlers.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  with  success  to  elevate  the  ten 
thonsandoiflfteen thousand  aborigines, 


hitherto  the  most  degraded  of  savages. 
*  There  is  a  chaplain  who  has  been 
six  years  at  his  interesting  post,  and 
taken  charge  of  the   thirty  or  forty 
Andamanese    children,   whom    their 
parents  voluntarily  entrust  to  *'  Myo  " 
until  the  young  ones  are  of  marriage, 
able  age,  when  they  are  duly  tattooed 
by  the  women,  and  return,  for  the 
most  part,  to  jungle  life.  The  chaplain 
is  forbidden  to  speak  on  Christianity 
to  any  non-Chiistian  convict  who  does 
not  send  for  him ;  but  all  European, 
Eurasian,  and  native  Christian  con- 
victs, who  are  very  few,  are  required 
to  attend  church,  and  are  under  his 
care.'   The   correspondent    inquires: 
'What  of   the  religious   belief   and 
worship  of  this  motley  collection  of 
Hindus,    Mohammedans,  Buddhists, 
and   devil-worshippers,  among  whom 
no  temple,  mosque,  or  fetish  is  to  be 
found,  and  to  whom  the  chaplain  is 
forbidden  to  speak  ? '    He  adds :  '  As 
yet  we  know  too  little  of  the  ethnology 
of  the  Negrillo  Andamanese  and  the 
Malay   Nicobarese.      I    also    visited 
Camorta,  the  chief  place  in  the  islands 
of  the  latter,  and  saw  there  the  last 
remaining  tomb  of  the  band  of  Danish 
Moravians  who  lived  and  died  for  these 
people  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
With  the  clearing  of  the  jungle  these 
islands  also  will  no  doubt  become  quite 
healthy,   and    the    missionary   will 
return,  this  time  for  a  permanence. 
At  Port  Blair  a  sum  of  £450  is  lying 
useless,  because  the  chaplain  has  not 
yet  induced  either  of  the  two  great 
Societies  of  the  Church  to  send  an 
agent.   Everything  but  a  printedlitera- 
ture  is  ready  for  Christian  proselytism. 
The  savages  have  no  religion,  save  a 
belief  in  the  devil  of  the  jungle,  and 
in  the  moon,  or,  in  its  absence,  the 
brightest  star,  as  the  eye  of  the  good 
spirit  who    protects    the    tribes   on 
which  it  shines.     Certain  ideas    of 
neutrality  may  "protect "  the  convicts 
from  aU  religion,  even  their  own :  but 
such  ideas  have  no  place  in  reference 
to  those  simple,  merry,  and  much  mis- 
represented children   of  nature,  the 
Andamanese,  for    whose    future    we 
have  made  ourselves  responsible.*^  ^v! 
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«« TBOUBAXDi  of  men,"  Mid  the  late 
Dr.  ChAlmen,  '*  breathe,  more,  and 
live;  pass  off  the  Btage  of  life,  and  are 
heard  of  no  more.  None  were  blessed 
by  them ;  none  oould  point  to  them  as 
instroments  of  their  redemption.  Not 
a  line  they  wrote,  not  a  word  they 
qwke,  oould  be  reealled,— and  so  they 
psrished :  their  light  went  out  in  dark- 
ness, and  th^  are  not  remembered 
more  than  the  insects  of  yesterday." 
The  snbjeot  of  the  following  Memoir 
was  not  like  persons  of  this  order. 
His  life  was  useful,  his  death  lamented, 
his  memory  is  blessed,  and  his  **  works 
do  follow"  him,  to  enhance  his  reward 
in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Mb.  Wxllum  Embkbton  was  bom  in 
the  Tillage  of  Andley,  in  the  Newcastle- 
nnder-Lyne  Cizooit,  October  6th,  1806. 
He  was  the  second  son  in  a  family 
of  nine.  His  parents  were  poor,  bat 
moral  and  indnstrions.  A  few  years* 
instmotion,  daring  childhood,  at  a 
village  grammar  school,  oonstitated 
hisonlyedacational  advantages.  When 
scaroely  eleven  years  of  age,  his  regnlar 
attendance  at  chorch,  together  with 
his  qoiet,  kind  manner,  and  general 
good  dharaoter,  attracted  the  favour- 
able notice  of  the  clergyman,  who 
received  him  into  his  service.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  families  of 
two  other  respectable  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood;  after  which,  by 
the  desire  of  his  father,  he  lived  at 
home,  where  he  engaged  in  employ- 
ment of  another  kind. 

A  few  years  before  his  return  to  his 
native  village,  the  first  Sabbath*Bchool 
in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan-Me- 
thodist  chapel  there  had  been  opened. 
His  eldest  brother,  John,  availed  him- 
self of  the  religious  advantages  thus 
oifezed,  and  soon  became  a  partaker  of 
the  life  and  liberty  of  God's  adopted 
children.  Before  long  William  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  his 
oonverted  brother;  and  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  their  evenings 
were  usually  passed  in  each  other's 
company:    together    they    attended 


the  school,  and  repaired  to  the 
house  of  God.  Yielding  to  the  holy 
influences  that  were  thus  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  he  soon  became  deep^ 
convinced  of  sin;  and,  with  a  heart 
almost  crushed  beneath  the  burden  of 
guilt,  earnestly  sought  the  Lord.  He 
now  met  in  an  early  Sabbath-moming 
dass;  and  in  the  summer  of  182S, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  meeting,  and 
when  all  nature  was  smiling  aionnd 
him,  he  met  a  local  preacher,  singing 
on  the  way  to  his  preaehing-appoini- 
ment.  A  word,  "in  season,"  spoken 
by  this  happy  brother,  deepened  his 
anxiety,  and  strengthened  his  resolve 
not  to  rest  without  a  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  merqy.  In  the  class-meeting 
he  found  his  way  to  the  Saviour,  and 
could  now  **joyin  God  throu^^  our 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ."  His  oonversion 
was  clear :  it  was  a  glorious  and  dis- 
tinct transition  from  "  darknesa  into 
marvellous  light."  The  change  in  his 
state  and  character  was  so  marked  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  had  entered 
upon  a  new  life. 

He  now  began  to  evince  that  steady 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  God  for  which  he 
was  ever  after  distinguished.  His  life 
became  one  of  religious  activity,  and 
he  displayed  a  dauntless  courage,  which 
firmly  hcdd  to  that  which  he  considered 
right.  In  him  a  warm  and  an  aifee- 
tionate  heart  was  united  to  a  vigorous 
and  inquiring  mind.  He  took  part 
in  prayer-meetings  with  characteristie 
fervour,  and  manifested  a  readiness 
for  eveiy  good  work.  Having  been 
uzged  by  his  leader  and  other  pious 
friends  to  preach,  after  much  prayer, 
and  under  a  deep  conviction  of  duty, 
he  made  the  attempt.  At  about  the 
age  of  eighteen,  on  Good  Friday,  1824, 
he  announced  for  his  first  text,  *'  He 
that  spared  not  His  own  Son,"  ete. 
The  freedom  with  which  he  spoke,  sad 
the  gracious  effects  which  attended 
his  effort,  left  a  clear  oonvietion  oa 
his  own  mind,  and  on  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  that  an  obligation  waa 
laid  upon  him  to  preach  the  GospsL 
He  now  gave  himself  moie  dili^Btlj 
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IhAn  em  to  Madlog,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  Thonc^  he  had  to  leave  home, 
in  the  aaauner  months,  for  his  daily 
toilt  before  fire  in  the  morning,  yet 
his  ereninga  wen  spent  in  oonyene 
with  bis  Bible  and  in  spiritnal  exer- 
cises. An  indication  of  the  intensity  of 
his  desire  to  know  the  tmth,  and  to 
obtain  wisdom  from  on  high,  was  his 
invariable  oostom  of  reading  his  Bible 
on  his  knees,  sometimes  for  honrs 
together.  He  also  read  and  stadied 
with  great  eagerness  the  standard 
works  of  Methodism,  and  those  of 
leading  theologians.  At  the  same  time 
ha  soDitbt  to  xefresh  his  sool,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  fire  of  his  seal^  by 
reading  the  biographies  of  eminently 
devoted  and  Qselnl  men.  In  this  way 
he  endeavoured  to  lise  above  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  scanty  education,  and, 
as  far  as  he  oonld,  to  supply  its  defl- 
eiendes.  This  early  consecration  of 
his  life  to  God,  together  with  the  dili- 
gent  cultivation  of  his  talents,  fitted 
him  for  the  position  of  influence  and 
nsefulness  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained. 

He  was  received  on  the  plan  as  a 
local  preacher  by  the  Bev.  John  Hick- 
ling;  who  now  lies  interred  in  the 
ehnrchyaid  at  Audley.  His  pulpit 
labours  were  highly  acceptable  and 
effective.  He  was  often  called  to 
preach  in  neighbouring  Oireuits,  and 
to  conduct  revival  services,  in  which 
he  was  inBtromental  in  turning  many 
to  righteousness.  His  youthful  ardour, 
hia  luminous  statements  of  GkMipel 
tmih,  his  ready  utterance,  his  affec- 
tionate and  winning  address,  and, 
above  all,  his  devout  and  earnest 
apirit,  won  for  him  the  favour  of  his 
hearers ;  and  the  popularity  thus  early 
aeqnired,  was  retained  to  the  close  of 
hia  life.  The  grace,  gifts,  and  fruit 
with  which  the  Lord  blessed  and 
honoured  him,  led  the  ministers  and 
iHends  of  the  Circuit  to  suggest  to 
him  that  it  was  his  dufy  to  offer  him- 
self for'the  full  work  of  the  ministiy. 
Awed  by  the  responsibilities  of  the 
ofllee,  he  hesitated,  and  made  the 
jyroposal  a  subject  of  much  anxious 
thonghl  and  earnest  piayer.  At  length 


he  felt  it  to  be  right  to  comply  with 
the  can  of  the  Ghuroh,  believing  it  to 
be  the  can  of  Ohxist.  At  a  missionazy 
medting,  held  in  the  chapel  at  Audley. 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  go  and 
preach  the  Oosjiel  to  the  heathen.  His 
warmth  of  self-dedication,  and  his 
tears,  plainly  told  that  the  love  of 
Ghrist  "constrained"  him;  and  the 
impression  made  upon  the  audience 
is  stin  remembered  and  spoken  of  by 
some  who  were  present. 

He  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  at  the  first  District 
Meeting  held  in  Burslem ;  and  having 
passed  his  examination  with  great 
credit,  was  accepted  by  the  Conference. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Mission  House,  calling  him  to 
London,  and  intimating  that  in  a  few 
months  he  would  have  to  proceed  to  a 
station  in  the  foreign  field.  Some 
time  before  this  his  father  had  died 
suddenly,  leaving  his  family  unpro- 
vided for.  On  his  eldest  brother  and 
himself  devolved  the  care  of  their 
widowed  mother,  and  also  of  six 
younger  children;  the  youngest  not 
one  year  old.  Towards  his  mother  he 
cherished  a  tender  and  reverent  affec- 
tion, aod  he  was  a  loving  and  beloved 
brother.  The  former,  needing  his 
presence  and  help  at  home,  became 
grnatly  distressed  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  such  a  son.  She  tried  to 
divert  him  from  his  purpose,  appealing 
to  his  love  for  her ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
little  fatherless  ones,  also  pleaded  her 
claims  with  the  ministers  of  the  Cir- 
cuit, to  the  last  persistently  refusing 
to  give  her  consent  to  her  son's  going 
abroad.  This  was,  to  Mr.  Emberton, 
a  time  of  intense  anxiety ;  in  the  end 
he  very  reluctantly  yielded  to  his 
mother's  urgent  entreaties,  recaUed 
his  offer  for  the  ministry,  and  con- 
tinued to  share  the  labour  and  solici- 
tude of  providing  for  the  family.  This 
was  a  critical  passage  in  his  life ;  and 
in  after  years,  when  trouble  fell  thick 
upon  him,  when  his  days  became 
clouded,  and  his  path  rough,  his 
thoughts  would  wander  back  to  that 
turning-point;  and  he  would  ask  him- 
self, '*  Have  I  not  missed  a^  provi- 
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dential  way?"  Lik«  thoughts  were 
often  snggested  to  the  miade  of  othen, 
who  knew  how  well  he  was  adapted  for 
missionazy  and  minutMial  labour.  He 
continned  to  evince  nnabated  interest 
in  Christ's  cause,  and  to  preach  with 
great  effidenqy ;  and  the  remark  was 
often  heard,  **  He  ought  to  have  been 
in  the  regular  ministzy." 

When  his  brothers  and  sisters  were 
able  to  provide  for  themselves,  he 
married,  settling  at  Bignall  Hill.  In 
1840  he  removed  to  TnnstalL  Here 
he  soon  gained  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  both  ministers  and  friends, 
and  subsequently  held  all  the  offices 
for  which  Methodist  laymen  are  eligi- 
ble. To  every  post  of  duty  he  brought 
high  principle  and  strict  integrity. 
During  one  period  of  his  life  he  was 
sorely  tried  by  the  pezplexities  of 
business ;  but  he  confided  in  God,  who 
calmed  his  fears,  and  ultimately  shed 
the  light  of  prosperity  on  him.  He 
was  accustomed  to  cany  all  his  diffi- 
culties to  '<  the  throne  of  grace,"  where 
he  often  received  signal  answers  to 
prayer.  In  fact,  prayer  was  the  habit 
of  his  life ;  the  closet  was  the  home  of 
his  spirit,  while,  around  the  domestic 
altar,  he  breathed  out  his  supplica- 
tions with  a  freedom  and  fervour  that 
left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  minds 
of  his  bereaved  family.  The  home- 
life  of  Mr.  Emberton  was  beautiful. 
Being  naturally  kind,  genial,  and 
strong  in  his  attachments,  he  was  very 
happy  in  his  domestic  associations  and 
sympathies.  No  where  else  will  his 
memory  be  more  blessed  than  in  the 
family  circle. 

His  devotedness  to  Methodism  was 
sincere,  intelligent,  and  lasting.  He 
loved  its  doctrines  and  its  discipline, 
and  no  one  could  tamper  with  them  in 
his  presence  with  impunity.  Those 
storms  which  uprooted  the  attachment 
of  many,  left  him  more  firmly  fixed  in 
the  convictions,  sympathies,  and  affec- 
tions which  bound  him  to  our  branch 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  had  a 
special  regard  for  the  class-meeting, 
and  was  himself  for  many  years  an 
ffioient  leader.    The  duties  of  this 

'See  he'discharged  in  a  spirit  marked 


by  somnch  kindness,  fidelity,  diienmi- 
nation,  spirituality,  and  holy  unction, 
that  he  never  failed  to  secure  the 
entire  ccmfidance  and  lively  affectum 
of  the  members  under  his  care. 

His  final  cessation  from  active  wod 
was  preceded  by  many  months  of 
feeble  health  and  partial  retirement. 
The  pain  and  weariness  of  Imgeziag 
disease  threw  dark  shadows  over  hit 
days ;  and  towards  the  dose  of  his 
life,  the  furnace  of  affliction  «w 
heated  hotter  than  it  is  wont  to  be. 
But  Divine  grace  sustainedhim  in  eveiy 
trial,  and  before  his  departure  our 
friend  gave  pleasing  evidence  that  he 
had  been  made 

**  Meet,  by  oonaeorated  pain, 
To  see  the  fiu)e  Divine.'* 

Though  his  course  had  been  one  of 
activity,  yet  the  sednsion  of  the  sick- 
room produced  no  repining.  Finding 
that  ndther  change  of  air  nor  medical 
skill  could  arrest  the  decline  of  his 
strength,  he  gurded  his  loins,  triinmed 
his  lamp,  and  in  medc  submission 
"  waited  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord." 
On  June  13th,  1867,  in  company 
with  his  devoted  wife,  he  left  home  for 
a  short  vidt  to  his  son,  the  Bev.  John 
Emberton,  then  stationed  at  Stsley 
Bridge,  intending  to  proceed  thenee  to 
BUckpool.  From  that  date  he  ssnk 
rapidly.  Here,  in  the  home  of  his 
son,  several  of  his  old  friends  visited 
him.  When  converse  with  them  led 
him  to  review  the  past,  he  expressed 
the  lowly  views  he  had  of  himself;  hat 
felt  comfort  in  the  thou^^t  that  his 
life  had  not  been  "  an  entire  blank," 
and  that  he  had  been  "  in  any^degree  " 
useful.  While  his  strong  constitu- 
tion was  dowly  yielding  to  disease,  bis 
sufferings  were  very  acute,  and  at 
times  amounted  to  agony ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  he  richly  enjoyed 
the  support  and  consolations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  varying  phases  of 
his  affliction,  the  remarks  and  InqmrieB 
of  rdaUves  and  friends,  oaUed  forth 
from  him  many  memorable  expre<- 
dons :— "  Jesusis  very  precious  tome ; 
andalliswdl."  "Owhata  privilege-* 
worm  creeping  into  etenidjnffl*"*  * 
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"  I  haye  no  doubt— no  fear—no  clond. 
I  can  gcaroely  expect  that  I  shall 
have  a  triun^hant  end,  bnt  all  is 
peaceful, — ^yexy  peaoefnl."  His  last 
woxda  were,  **  Come — ^Lord — Jesus." 
While  hie  family  stood  gazing  with 
solemn  awe  on  this  glorious  sunset, 
the  deepening  stillness  was  hushed  to 
total  ailenoe.  The  Angel  of  the 
cofvenant  had  oome,— death  had  glided 
into  life :  **  Night  dews  fall  not  more 
gently  to  the  ground  "  than  the  spirit 
of  William  Emberton  passed  away  to 
the  peace  and  rest  of  heaven,  on 
Friday  morning,  July  19th,  1867,  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age. 

a.  A.  Page. 

WiLLiAK,  the  fifth  son  of  Hobert  and 
Anna  Cbuxp,  was  bom  at  Skipton, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1836. 
From  childhood  he,  like  Timothy,  knew 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  made  him 
"wise  unto  salyation."  The  chief 
sotieitnde  of  his  parents  was  to  train 
him,  and  the  other  members  of  their 
ftoiily,  for  the  service  of  Christ.  The 
wholesome  and  blessed  religious  influ- 
ences which  continually  surrounded 
his  opening  youth,  frequently  pro- 
duced, under  the  agen<7  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  deep  and  earnest  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soul.  This  con- 
cern was  deepened  into  penitence 
daring  a  revival  of  the  work  of  God  in 
his  native  town ;  and,  having  sorrowed 
after  a  godly  sort  for  some  time,  he 
Buddezily,  while  alone,  wrestling  with 
God  in  an  upper  room,  obtained  the 
remiflsion  of  his  sins.  The  following 
memorandum,  found  in  his  pocket- 
book,  fixes  the  day  of  his  salvation : 
"January  15th,  1855.— This  day  I 
received  pardon.'*  The  steadfastness 
of  his  piety,  in  following  years,  proved 
how  well  the  foundations  of  the  work 
of  grace  had  been  laid  at  the  period  of 
his  conversion. 

His  religious  character  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  cheerful  trust  in  God, 
a  joyoQSy  intelligent  faith  id  the 
Saviour's  atonement,  a  high  nense  o1^ 
Christian  reetitude,  and  a  zealous 
peiformaneo  of  religious  duties.    His 
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uncle,  Mr.  John  Boooock,  in  whose 
class  he  met  for  many  years,  and 
who  has  recently  joined  him  in  the 
better  fellowship  of  the  skies,  said, 
"His  regular,  punctual,  and  devout 
attendance  at  the  class;  his  sincere 
and  unassuming  demeanour ;  the  fer- 
vour and  spirituality  of  his  prayers ; 
and  his  Christian  experience,  evinced  - 
a  mind  ever  intent  upon  securing  the 
great  end  and  business  of  life.  Often 
have  I  listened,  with  unspeakable 
pleasure,  to  his  rejoicings  in  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  the  great  Atonement, 
and  in  his  well-grounded  hope  of 
eternal  Ufe." 

Whilst  pursuing,  with  unusual  dili- 
gence and  success,  the  worldly  vocation 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  he  never  allowed  it  to  prejudice 
or  overbear  the  higher  and  nobler 
interests  of  his  heavenly  calling.  In 
all  his  business  transactions  the  sim- 
plicity and  sterling  integrity  of  his 
character  were  ceaselessly  illustrated ; 
and,  emphatically,  *'  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wis- 
dom, but  by  the  grace  of  God,"  he  had 
his  '*  conversation  in  the  world."  The 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  sent  to 
his  youngest  brother,  John,  several 
years  ago,  when  business  matters 
were  very  perplexing,  shows  the  spirit 
in  which  he  dealt  with  them  :— 
•*  Mt  deab  Johv, 

"I  HAVB  just  been  thinking  how 
much  easier  I  should  get  through  this 
world  if  I  could  manage  to  perform 
the  work  of  a  day  in  a  day,  and  leave 
not  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done 
to-day.  I  have  had  impressed  upon 
my  mind  the  great  importance  of 
improving  the  present.  The  past  is 
gone,  with  its  report— for  ever  gone! 
All  our  words,  thoughts,  and  actions 
are  photographed,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, on  the  eternal  past.  How 
important  it  is,  seeing  that  the  past  is 
marked  by  many  imperfections  and 
sins,  that  the  present  should  be 
grasped  with  unflinching  hold,  and 
made  the  best  of !  How  natural  it  is 
for  one  to  look  through  the  present 
into  the  ftttuxe^  and  paint  in  lively^ 
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brilliant  ooloori  scenes  that  may  nerer 
be  realised  1  What  yoa  and  I  have  to 
do  with  is,— the  present  moment ;  let 
ns  make  the  best  of  it,  and  crowd  as 
much  work  into  it  as  we  possibly  can. 
The  fntnze  belongs  to  the  unerring 
God,  and  whether  it  be  joyous  or 
painful,  the  immutable  Word  still 
stands  emblazoned  on  the  page  of 
Inspiration :  *  All  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  Qod.'  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  we  are  the  characters, 
and  then,  with  mighty  faith,  grasp  the 
promise,  and  rest  our]  souls  entirely 
upon  it.  Truly,  I  know  from  expe- 
rience, that  the  way  is  rough  and 
thorny;  and  more  iMurtioularly  since 

I  became  my  own  master I  hsTo 

had  to  make  many  a  sacrifice,  and 
haye  been  placed  in  circumstances 
which  haye  totally  perplexed  me,— 
hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn; 
but  this  is  my  rejoicing,— .the  testi- 
mony of  a  good  conscience*  Amidst 
all  my  difficulties  and  trials,  one  way 
is  always  open,— the  way  to  Jesus: 
and  amongst  all  the  barriers  that 
impede  my  progress,  the  dross,— the 
oonseorated  Cross,— has  neyer  been 
liid;.i....and  here  I  haye  been  enabled 
to  fix  the  eye  of  my  faith«  0 !  how  true 
the  words  of  the  Apostle:  *Thisisthe 
victory  that  overoometh  the  world, 
eyen  our  faith.' 

"Touts  affectionately^ 

•*  William." 
His  genuine  honesty,  frankness,  and 
cordiality  won  hinx  the  confidence  of 
many  friends ;  and  his  generous  oon- 
sideration  for  their  feelings  retained  the 
friends  whom  he  gained,  though  never 
at  the  sacrifice  of  Christian  principle ; 
for»  whenever  that  was  endangered, 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  use  of 
forcible  and  right  words.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  young,  and  for  several 
years  performed  the  duties  of  a  Sun- 
day-school teacher  very  efficiently.  The 
revival  of  Qod*s  work  always  awakened 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  his  happy  soul, 
and  at  such  times  he  laboured  **  more 
abundantly."  The  Sabbath  was  a 
delight  to  him.  On  that  day  he  care- 
fully  abstained  from  aU  worldly  oonver- 


sation,  and  discoursged  it  in  Ofihns. 
One  of  his  dhief  joys  was  to  gather  his 
children  around  him  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Holy  Day,  and  teach  them  the 
precious  sayings  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
His  family  cirde  was  eminently  peaas 
f  ul  and  joyous.  Here  his  warm,  cheer- 
ful, sunny  disposition  shone  out  with 
peculiar  radiance  and  beau^.  and 
evoked  a  responsive  joy  and  gratitoda 
in  those  who  had  daily  inftQEOonzse 
with  him. 

He  commenced  his  labours  as  a 
local  preacher  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  fulfilled  his  appoint- 
ments faithfully  to  the  end  of  life.  His 
pulpit  preparations  were  made  with 
great  care  and  prayerfolness.  He  read 
as  diligently  and  extensively  as  his 
dreumstances  would  allow,  and  chiefly 
with  reference  to  his  preaching.  All 
his  sermons  were  dosely  thou^t  out, 
andhe  never  offered  tohis  eongregatioDs 
that  which  had  cost  him  nothing.  In 
his  delivery  he  was  impassioned;  his 
words  streamed  forth  like  melting  fire, 
and  were  generally  as  appropriate  as 
they  were  burning.  In  his  diseourses 
he  knew  but  "one  Iiord," — Jesus,  who 
died  and  rose  again.  Christ  was  his 
own  **  life,"  and  therefore  Ohrist  livtd 
in  his  preaching.  From  this  testimony 
of  Jesus  he  never  devisted :  Christ 
with  him  was  <•  the  First  and  the  Last** 
The  last  sermon  he  preached  wis 
upon  the  words  of  8t.  Peter:  "He 
seeing  this  before  spake  of  the  resui^ 
rection  of  Christ,  that  His  soul  was 
not  left  in  hell,  neither  His  fisah  did 
see  oormption."  (Aets  iL  81.)  A  fort- 
night afterwards  his  funeral  seraon 
was  preached*  from  the  same  polpit, 
by  the  Bev.  Theophilus  Pa^  If  he 
had  foreknown  his  approaching  end, 
he  could  not  have  more  appsoprialely, 
or  more  touchiogly,  closed  his  wo^  as  a 
preacher :  the  discourse  made  aUssnd 
impressiou,  which  his  suddia  sni 
has  served  to  fix  more  itioB^  in  tiM 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

There  was  apparent  to  his  tisnds^ 
fbr  some  time  previous  lo  his  Issih. 
a  softening  and  meOowfag  e(  ^ 
oharaeter.    God  wm  naUagtti4P* 
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knew  it  not :  He  wm  refining  the 
gold  for  service  in  the  npper  Temple. 
On  the  Tuesday  before  hie  death  he 
first  oomplained  of  indisposition,  but 
its  serious  natore  was  not  apprehended 
till  shortly  before  his  deoease.  Through 
the  whole  of  his  last  illness  he  was 
preeerredina  stateof  hallowed  resig- 
aalion.  He  was  often  obaerred  to  be 
engaged  in  silent  prayer;  and  on  the 
Sunday  before  his  death  he  remarked 
to  serezal  of  his  relatiyes,  "  I  haye 
enjoyed  this  morning,  in  my  bed-room, 
a  preeious  time  with  God  in  prayer; " 
and  then  added,  *'  There  is  not  a 
eload."  The  morning  before  he  died 
his  dear  wife  read  some  Psalms  to 
him;  and  in  the  evening,  at  his 
leqnesty  she  rea&  John  xv.  On  these 
poitiona  of  Holy  Scripture  he  medi- 
tated with  evident  delic^t.  Observing 
the  eympathetie  tears  of  his  wife  he 
said,  Teiy  soothingly,  in  relation  to 
the  Divine  appointment  of  his  afflio* 
tkm,  •*  It  is  all  right,  my  dear ;  all 
right  I    It  is  all  for  the  best :  God  is 


good."  To  his  father,  who  had  just 
prayed  with  him,  he  said,  "  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  the  fnmaoe  now  1 "  There 
was,  however,  no  impatience,  and 
nothing  to  indicate  that  there  was 
any  struggling  within  for  the  blessed 
rest  and  security  which  faith  always 
imparts  to  the  soul.  Amidst  the  trying 
droumstanoes  of  life  his  faith  had 
gathered  strength,  and  now,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  it  was  equal  to  the  last 
great  strain.  Shortly  before  his  depar- 
ture his  mind  wandered;  but  a  few 
consolatory  words  about  Jesus,  from 
his  beloved  father,  restored  his  con- 
scious peace.  Soon  afterwards  he 
endnred  a  last  confiict,  and  passed 
through  it  to  the  skies  *'  more  than  con- 
queror through  Him  that  loved  him." 
Thus,  on  Tuesday  morning,  Jtme  18ih, 
1872,  a  true  friend,  a  warm-hearted  and 
dutifnl  son,  a  loving  and  faithful 
brother,  a  tender  husband,  a  wise  and 
affectionate  father,  **  entered  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord."  E.  Obumf. 
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NoTBMBXB  17th,  1878.  — '  Joshua 
Cook,  of  Snaith,  He  was  bom  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  year  1794. 
Being  early  bereft  of  maternal  care, 
his  training  devolved  upon  a  good 
gcandsaather,  of  whom  he  always  spoke 
in  terms  of  reverenoe  and  affeetion. 
His  course  of  education  having  been 
completed,  he  vras  apprentioed  to  a 
draper  in  Hull,  where,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  young  man  in  the 
■erne  establishment,  he  was  brought  to 
feel  his  need  of  a  Saviour,  His  friend 
need  to  retire  every  day  at  noon  for 
private  prayer,  and  on  one  occasion 
indueed  Mi,  Oook  to  accompany  him. 
Having  engaged  in  prayer,  he  asked 
his  companion  to  do  likewise,  saying, 
"Now,  Mr.  Cook,  you  pray."  He 
answered,  "I  do  not  know  how  to 
pray."  His  friend  then  pleaded  with 
Ood  for  him,  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
applied  the  truth  to  his  heart,  and  he 
became  deeply  eonvinoed  of  sin.    He 


wept  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  until 
the  Lord,  whom  he  earnestly  sought, 
came  to  his  help :  he  was  enabled  to 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  faith  brought  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  began  at  once  to 
long  for  the  blessing  of  entire  sanoti- 
fioation ;  and,  during  a  visit  to  London, 
after  attending  one  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  chapels,  obtained  it.  He 
now  consecrated  himself  fully  to  God, 
and  commenced  to  work  in  His  vine- 
yard* By  the  providence  of  God  he 
was  directed  to'take  a  business  in 
Bnaith)  which  he  afterwards  carried 
on  successfully;  so  that  having 
acquired  a  competency,  he  retired 
from  it  in  middle  life. 

Mr.  Cook  was  a  local  preacher  and 
class-leader  for  many  years.  He  was 
aLso  Circuit-steward,  and  indeed  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  Methodism 
in  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 
When  it  was  arxenged  to  liquidate  the 
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debt  on  the  ohapeln  in  the  Snaith  Cir- 
cnit,  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds  for 
that  object.  He  waa  loeal  secretary  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  to  a  Benevolent  Society,  and  was 
foremost  in  every  movement  having 
for  its  end  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  To  help  the  suffering  and 
sorrowing  he  was  ever  ready ;  and  the 
right  use  of  the  means  God  had  given 
him  was  held  to  be  a  sacred  trust. 
Many  can  testify  to  his  benevolence 
when  they  sought  his  assistance 
and  advice  in  times  of  pecuniary  trial. 
He  assiduously  visited  the  sick  and  the 
dying ;  and  no  opportunity,  either  of 
giving  a  warning  to  the  sinner,  or 
encouraging  the  seeking  soul,  was 
allowed  to  pass  unimproved.  One  of 
the  most  striking  featuresof  Mr.  Cook's 
character  was  an  intense  love  and 
reverence  for  the  Word  of  God.  It 
was  his  custom  to  retire  thrice  daily 
for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  for 
prayer :  truly,  his  '*  fellowship  was  with 
the  Father,  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ." 

In  his  last  illness  no  murmuring  or 
repining  escaped  his  lips.  When  in 
pain,  he  would  say,  **  0 !  my  Father, 
when  wilt  Thou  send  the  chariot  for 
me?"  And  when  the  *' silver  cord" 
was  about  to  be  loosed  he  asked,  "Am 
I  dying?  "  When  6ne  answered,*'  Tes, 
this  is  death,"  he  replied,  **  my  Father 
and  my  God,  into  Thy  hands  t  com- 
mend my  spirit,"  and  so  **  entered  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord."  He  had  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  his  Master  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century.  The  Bev.  John 
Eaton,  who  formerly  travelled  in  the 
Snaith  Circuit,  thus  writes:  **His 
regular  attendance  on  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  religion  was  very  marked: 
there  were  times  when  he  was  not  pre- 
sent in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  this 
was  never  the  case  when  he  was  able  to 
arrange  for  the  contrazy.  He  also,  with 
a  few  others,  attended  the  Sunday 
morning  prayer-meeting,  both  in  win- 
ter and  summer He  was  a  faithful 

and  affectionate  class-leader,  a  friend 
to   ministers— indeed  was   a  living 


epistle,  *  known  and  read,'  'sinoeie  and 
without  offence.'"  M.C. 

March  26th,    1874.— At  PiUon,  in 
the    Shepton-MaUet    Circuit,   Mtzj 
Williams,  aged  seventy-eic^t  ywn. 
Though  in  humble  droumstances,  she 
had  been  a  consistent  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society  for  more  than  forty  yean,  hi 
early  life  she  ne|(lected  religion;  bat  s 
pious  Wesleyan  lady,  the  late  Mis. 
Haine,  was  deeply  inteiested  in  her, 
and  at  length  was  instnuneotal  in 
leading  her  to  the  Saviour.   Daring 
some  special   services  held  in  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  chapel  she  wu 
made   very  happy,   and  thenceforth 
walked  worthy  of  her  Ghristiaa  pro- 
fession,   often    regretting  that   she 
hadnot  given  her  heart  toGodontH 
she  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  sg«< 
She  married   one   like-minded  with 
herself,  with  whom  she  lived  moit 
happily ;  and  who  assisted  her  to  train 
their  ehOdren  in  the  good  and  ri^t 
way,  always  taking  them  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
them    under  holy   influences.    She 
earnestly  pleaded  with  God  for  their 
salvation,  and  a  few  years  since  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  both  a  loholar 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
died  triumphantly,  exelaimiiig,  "Vic- 
tory, thnmeiht)ie  blood  of  the  Lambl' 
To  the  dose  of  life  Mrs.  WilliamSi 
though  residing  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
chapel,  was  still  a  constant  attendant, 
and  was  always  present  at  the  weekly 
class-meeting.    She  contributed  eheer- 
fnllytothesupportof  God's  cause.  Hex 
religion  made  her  happy,  and  amidst 
her   daily    duties    she   often    sang 
praises  to  God,    praying   eamestly 
that  her  nei^bonrs  mi^t  be  made 
partakers  of  her  joy.    Her  last  iUnees 
was  short,  but  she  was  found  ready  for 
the  Master's  call.   To  one  who  visited 
her  she  said,  "  Our  folks  seem  sad 
about  losing  me,  but  I  don't  know  why 
they  should;  for  I  have  not  a  doaht 
about  going  to  heaven : »»  and  ta  » *•* 
days  after  so  saying  she  was  taken  to  be 

'•  for  ever  with  the  Lord."       S*  B. 
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MEMOIE  OP  MR.  JOHN  VANNER, 

OF  LONDON: 
BY  HIS  SON-INLAlW,  THE  REV.  GEORGE  STRINGER  ROWE. 

No  records  are  known  to  exist  by  which  the  Yanner  family  can 
be  traced  back  *  to  a  date  earlier  than  two  hundred  years  ago.  A 
persistent  family  tradition,  accompanied,  however,  by  no  details, 
affirms  that  they  "  came  over  *'  from  another  land.  This  much  is 
beyond  conjecture,  that,  before  the  eventful  seventeenth  century 
was  out,  there  was  a  stock  of  Yanners  well-rooted  and  flourishing 
in  Bnglish  soil;  and  that,  moreover,  their  home  was  in  the 
greon  Spital-fields,  where  they  claimed  kinship  with  the  French 
Protestant  Refugees,  who  were  driven  to  seek  English  shelter  in 
1685,  and  paid  for  tiieir  asylum  by  bringing  with  them  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  trades,  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  their  adopted 
land.  Of  these  exiled  craftsmen,  the  silk- weavers  settled  in  Spital- 
fields.  Many  of  them,  though  coming  hither  from  France,  belonged 
to  Dutch  families  which  were  thrust  out,  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
by  bloody  persecutionis  irom  their  homes  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
found  refuge  in  France,  until  such  time  as  France  also  cast  forth 
her  best  and  thriftiest' sons,  and  suffered  loss  of  real,  moral  strength, 
which  she  has  not  recovered^  to  tliis  day.  Now,  as  the  name  of 
Yanner  looks  to  a  Dutch  source,' and  as  the  family  who  bore  it 
have  for  two  hundred  years  practised  the  craft  of  silk- weaving  in 
Spitalfields,  it  is  in  all  respects  likely  that  remoter  domestic  records, 
could  they  be  recovered,  would  tell  of  a  prosperous  home  in  some 
Dutch  city,  followed  by  dark  chapters  of  suffering,  where  nothing 
brightened  the  page  but  the  illustrious  faith  which  was  ready  to 
suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  for  Christ's  sake. 

At  any  rate,  this  attempt  to  explore  the  past  gives  special  interest 
to  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  him  in  whose  remem- 
brance this  sketch  is  penned.  Whatever  else  he  was,  he  was  a 
whole,  stanch  Protestant,  whose  hatred  of  the  falsehoods  and 
assumptions  of  Romanism,  while  growing  out  of  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  truth,  was  so  strong  that  no  hereditary 
blood-feud  could  have  been  stronger. 

About  two  centuries  since,  theoi  ve  know  that  there  were  Yanners 
in  Bpitalfields;  and  we  know,  furthermore,  that  the  branch  of  the 
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house  wherewith  this  Memoir  is  concerned,  was  in  those  days  in  a 
flourishing,  and,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  times,  wealthy 
condition.  There  came,  however,  a  period  in  which  thriftless  evil 
squandered  the  fruits  of  past  toil ;  and  so  it  fell  out  that,  in  the 
year  1800,  when  John  Vannbb  was  bom,  his  father  was  a  joumey- 
'  man  weaver,  working  for  daily  bread.  Thus  the  family  position 
had  undergone,  in  a  hundred  years,  even  greater  changes  than  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  dwelt.  For  Spitalfields  was  still 
suburban;  and,  though  this  houses  had  multiplied,  and  ranged 
themselves  into  streets,  yet  the  streets  rap  out,  one  way,  into 
country  lanes  and  green  fields ;  tired  weavers  had  not  to  walk  &r 
from  their  door  to  enjoy  one  of  the  goodliest  of  English  landscapes, 
sloping  gently,  on  the  one  hand,  down  to  the  Lea,  and  stretching 
away  thence  into  the  wooded  distances  of  the  Forest  of  Epping; 
and,  on  the  other,  beyond  where  the  passing  sails  marked  the  great 
highway  of  the  Thames,  bounded  by  the  low  hills  of  fruitful  Kent. 
Amongst  the  houses,  too,  gardens  could  then  live ;  and  in  those 
gardens  were  to  be  found  many  a  plant  and  flower,  which  were  not 
known  for  years  afterwards  in  more  northern  parts  of  the  land. 

Where  young  hands  could  be  very  early  trained  to  take  some 
part  in  the  family  task, — for  bed,  and  board  too,  were  crowded 
anywhere  to  make  room  for  the  bread-getting  loom,— there  was 
but  small  chance  of  schooling,  even  had  schools  been  provided. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  children  of  the  house  of  which  this  writing 
tells,  and  of  many  another,  up  to  the  time  when  their  small  fingers 
could  be  made  to  help  at  all,  learned  nothing  save— an  important 
exception — ^to  shift  for  themselves.    Ohildren  could  be  employed 
very  young  in  *'  winding  quills ; "  and,  before  the  invention  of  the 
beautiful  Jacquard  loom  set  him  free,  the  most  skilful  weaver  was 
dependent,  in  working  figured  fabrics,  upon  the  mechanical  help  of 
a  *'  draw-boy."    At  nine  years  of  age  John  Yanner  fairly  started  in 
life,  in  this  latter  capaciiy.     And  of  those  early  experiences  he 
retained  a  clear  recollection,  and  would  sometimes  tell  of  his 
childish  troubles,  and  how  he  would  suffer  for  falling  asleep,  when 
the  weaver  by  whom  he  was  employed  stuck  to  his  work  long  after 
the  little  "  draw-boy  *'  ought  to  have  been  in  bed.    This  would 
lead  on  to  the  memory  of  later  years,  when  he  came  to  take  the 
workman's  place ;  and  then  he  would  speak  of  the  joy  with  which 
he  welcomed  the  Jacquard  machine,  which,  as  he  said,  *'  nerar 
came  late,  and  never  went  to  sleep  I  *'    Thus  the  young  ones  toiled 
all  the  week  round.    But  the  Sabbath  brought  its  blessed  gift  of 
rest ;  the  looms  were  still,  and  the  children  went  to  school. 

At  the  time  now  referred  to,  there  had  been  an  altogether 
remarkable  school  set  up  in  this  Eastern  London  suburb,  at 
Beihnal  Green.    It  was  at  Friar's  Mount,  where  the  ground  had 
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been  raiBed  by  the  rubbish  carted  thither  from  the  ruins  after  the 
great  fire  in  1666.  All  honour  is  due  to  the  enlightened  Christian 
philanthropy  which  established  thid  School,  and  thereby  stepped 
out  very  far  in  advance  of  the  times.  Not  only  on  Sundays  was 
the  place  opened,  and  attended  by  a  faithful  band  of  teachers,  but 
on  week  evenings  also,  when  classes  were  formed  for  various  useful 
elementary  instruction.  -  Such  an  xmdertaking,  in  those  days,  stood 
in  little  danger  of  a  rival ;  and,  so  far  as  its  success  could  be  gauged 
by  the  numbers  in  attendance,  it  prospered,  having,  at  one  time, 
twelve  htrndred  scholars  on  its  books.  All  the  education — in  the 
limited  sense  of  school- teaching — ^which  John  Vanner  ever  had  he 
got  at  Friar's  Motrnt  school,  and  that  chiefly  on  Sundays.  The  late 
venerable  Dr.  Harvard  taught  in  the  school,  as  Mr.  Yanner  well 
remembered.  He  also  loved  to  recall  the  fact  that  John  Ayliff— 
that  thorough  missionary— was  one  of  his  schoolfellows. 

This  great  enterprise  of  true  charity  was  at  one  period  in  danger 
of  suffering  the  fate  of  undertakings  wherein  managers  are  many, 
and  their  opinions  manifold.  It  fell  into  much  disorder ;  but  was 
saved  from  wreck  by  a  new  administration,  under  the  hand  of  a 
Mr.  Wentworth,  a  retired  non-commissioned  officer,  who  brought 
his  military  ideas  of  discipline  to  bear  on  the  management  with  no 
little  vigour;  so  that  the  school  soon  fell  into  good  working  order, 
and  once  more  prospered.  One  feature  of  the  reform  then  carried 
out  was  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system ;  and  of  the  very 
first  monitors  appointed,  young  John  Yanner  was  one.* 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  school,  the  scholars  were  sent,  by 
companies,  to  attend  Divine  service  at  the  different  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  it  is  here  that  we  trace  out  Mr. 
Tanner's  first  introduction  to  Methodism— when  he  was  thus  taken 
to  the  service  in  the  Grey  Eagle  Street  Methodist  chapel.  This 
chapel  was  built  originally  by  French  Protestants,  and  afterwards 
became  the  home  of  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Societies :  on  their  remov- 

*  In  Bnbseqnent  years,  the  Friar's  Mount  sohool,  after  weathering  several 
desperate  stomiB,  at  laet  oame  to  an  end.  In  its  stead,  there  was  founded  in 
Spitalfields  the  St.  John  Street  school,  in  the  eetabllshment  and  maintenance 
of  which  Mr.  Yanner  took  a  very  deep  interest.  This  was  constnioted  so  far 
after  the  old  model  as  to  inherit  one  of  its  chief  weaknesses.  In  the  endeaTonr 
to  make  it  perfeetly  catholic,  it  was  kept  strictly  free  from  all  Church  connec- 
tion; and  thns  the  advantages  which  it  conferred  upon  the  scholars  were 
largely  oemiter-weighted  with  the  loss  of  all  feeling  of  home  and  belonging,  in 
regard  to  Ghnrdh-fellowBhip.  The  St.  John  Street  school  was  distnrbed  afterwards 
by  the  constmction  of  the  Eastern  OoxmtieB'  Bailway, — ^now  called  the  **  Great 
Eastern,"— and  found  a  new  place  for  itself  near  the  Mile  End  New  Town. 
Mr.  Vanner  was  a  liberal  oontribntor  to  its  fonds  as  long  as  ho  lived,  and 
sealondy  worked  in  it  as  a  teacher  for  thirty  years,  no  home  engagement,  or 
pxesenoe  of  visitors,  being  permitted  to  keep  him  from  his  post. 
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ing  to  the  larger  chapel-— also  of  Hngnenot  origin — ^in  Ghnrch 
Street,  it  lost  its  last  sacredness  of  nse,  and  now  stands  as  part 
of  a  great  brewery. 

The  boy  listened  to  the  preaohing  here  as  to  a  new  revelation. 
At  first  his  mind  was  aroused,  and  then,  by  the  grace  of  God,  his 
heart  was  stirred.  It  was  a  sermon  by  the  Bey.  Biohard  Watson 
that  brought  him  to  the  orisis  of  decision ;  and,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  started  with  a  new  heart  in  the  Ohristian  life.  His 
conversion  was  a  well-marked  fact ;  and  he  thereupon  made  a 
dedication  of  himself  to  God,  which  was  maintained  without  inter- 
ruption to  his  life's  end.  At  this  same  time  he  joined  himself  to 
the  Methodist  Socieiy  at  City  Boad,  receiving  his  formal  admission 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bev.  Joseph  Benson. 

Two  years  after  this,  his  father  died,  and  the  tender  and  faith- 
ful love  with  which  he  had  always  regarded  his  mother  was  thereby 
deepened.  Throughout  life  he  had  a  way— like  all  people  of 
strong  character — of  reducing  his  principles  and  observations  to 
certain  simple,  straightforward  rules,  in  the  application  of  which 
he  never  hesitated,  and  was  seldom  wrong.  This  was  one  of 
them : — ^Never  to  expect  real  good  from  any  man,  who,  whatever 
his  pretensions,  failed  in  filial  duty.  And  if  this  rule  seemed  at 
times  stem,  it  had  its  merciful  side  too ;  for  the  presence  of  loying 
care  for  parents,  though  found  amongst  many  faults,  always 
made  him  hopeful  of  better  things  yet  to  come. 

We  have  seen  how  very  early  the  yoke  of  toil  settled  down  on 
this  youthful  neck :  and  never  was  the  yoke  more  bravely  or 
steadily  borne.  While  cheerful  and  genial,  he  found  no  time,  as 
he  manifestly  had  no  heart,  for  the  frivolous  amusements  sought 
after  by  many  of  his  own  age.  Already  the  earnest  thoroughness 
of  the  lad  had  given  him  an  air  of  manhood.  Life  was  a  serions, 
though  by  no  means  gloomy,  business  with  him ;  and  he  set  him- 
self to  meet  its  claims  with  a  good  conscience. 

He  knew  that,  two  generations  before,  the  family  had  been  well- 
to-do  ;  and  already  the  thought  was  growing  into  a  purpose,  that 
he  might  win  back  the  position  which  had  been  lost.  He  had 
no  faith  in  luck^  but  he  had  in  work;  and  he  therefore  wrought  ^ 
diUgently  to  do  his  work  in  the  best  style,  and  to  turn  out  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  He  often  remarked  in  later  years,  that 
the  repressive  levelling  of  trades-unionism  would  never  have 
suited  him.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  more 
work  done  which  taxed  the  powers  of  the  artificer  than  in  these  days- 
Fashion  then  prescribed  rich  fabrics,  bearing  luxuriant  and  florid 
ornament;  and  sometimes,  when  the  demand  was  uzgent,htfgo 
wages  could  be  earned.  Thus  the  young  silk- weaver  became  higUy 
skilled^  andy  in  his  own  narrow  circle,  attained  to  such  fiuae  u  a 
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silk-weayer  might.  Onoe,  in  after  life,  when  aeoompanying  some 
friends  through  the  State  apartments  in  Windsor  Oastie,  he  put 
his  handy  with  immense  delight,  on  some  splendid  figured  silk 
hangings,  and  told  how  they  came  out  of  Jiia  loom  thirty  years 
before. 

At  the  yery  outset  of  his  Christian  life,  his  gettings  were  reli- 
giously taxed  to  discharge  the  claims  which  he  believed  God's  good 
work  had  upon  him.  The  large  liberality  of  his  riper  years  was  no 
new  thing,  bom  of  prosperity, — ^such  is  very  seldom  the  case ;  but  it 
had  its  spring  in  the  beginning  of  his  consecration  to  God,  and 
went  on  steadily  filling  with  larger  volume  of  charity  the  widening 
and  deepening  channel  of  bettered  circumstances. 

He  was  eighteen  when  he  attended  the  first  Missionary  Meeting 
— now  historically  fiEunous — ^held  in  City  Boad  chapel.  His  soul, 
like  that  of  many  others,  was  deeply  moved  by  what  he  then  heard ; 
and  when  the  collection  was  made,  nothing  less  than  all  he  had 
would  satisfy  his  zeal,  and  his  last  half-crown  was  given.  Then, 
"  with  a  light  heart  and  free,'*  he  went  home,  donned  his  working* 
clothes,  got  into  his  loom,  and  worked  all  night  to  make  up  for 
time  and  earnings  given  to  God. 

It  has  just  been  noted  that  Mr.  Yanner,  when  a  youth,  was 
remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  mature  manhood  which  he  wore. 
This  fact,  as  well  as  the  character  he  had  won  as  a  journeyman- 
weaver,  is  attested  by  his  having  apprentices  bound  to  him  before 
he  cam^  of  age :  and,  before  his  twenty-one  years  were  completed, 
he  claimed  for  himself  a  whole  place  in  the  world ;  as  he  was 
now  earning  large  wages,  he  knew  well  that  he  could  keep  a  home 
of  his  own,  and  got  married. 

Amongst  his  pleasant  memories  of  Friar's  Mount  school,  certainly 
one  of  the  pleasantest  was,  his  meeting  there  with  Sarah  Engle- 
burtt,  a  weaver's  daughter,  whose  singularly  lovely  face,  as  she 
diligently  performed  the  duties  of  a  teacher,  had  drawn  to  her  many 
admiring  eyes  besides  his  own.*    It  is  quite  impossible  to  over- 

*  Worshippers  at  City  Boad  ohapel,  forty  years  ago,  may  remember  a  yery 
venerable  offioial,  who  acted  as  pew-opener  in  the  south  gallery.  His  fine, 
intelligent  lace,  sormonnted  with  an  abundance  of  snowy  hair,  made  strangers, 
as  he  showed  Uiem  to  one  of  the  few  vaoant  seats,  wonder  who  he  was.  He 
comes  into  this  Memoir  as  being  the  father  of  Mrs.  Yanner,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  a  better  place  than  in  a  footnote.  His  name  was,  as  he  spelt  it  in  the 
corrupt  form  to  which  most  of  the  Huguenot  names  had  come,  James  Engle- 
burtt ;  and  he  came  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  an  immigrant  Protestant 
family.  He  was  a  thorougjh  gentleman,  and  a  hard-working  silk-weaver,  reading 
diligently,  as  time  would  permit,  and  meditating  much,  as  he  wrought  in  the 
monotonous  toil  of  the  loom.  Though  neyer  fotind  in  the  haunts  of  politicians, 
who  talked  of  far  more  than  they  understood,  and  gratified  their  taste  for  talk  and 
beer  at  the  same  time  at  the  expense  of  their  trade,  he  was.  greatly  addicted  to 
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estimate  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Yanner  secured  in  obtaining  her 
for  his  wife.  It  is  true  that  she  brought  no  dower  beyond  her  well- 
trained  thrift  and  industry ;  but  she  was  a  help,  in  the  highest 
sense,  meet  for  a  Christian  man.  Her  piety  was  deep  and  intelli- 
gent ;  and  nothing  of  principle  or  duty,  which  her  husband  had 
learned  to  regard  as  sacred,  was  ever  lowered  by  her  influence  or 
example.  Of  great  natural  refinement,  she  was  gifted  with  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  true  lady ;  and  every  heightened  grade  in 
the  social  scale  to  which  the  household  was  afterwards  raised, 
found  her  presiding  without  fuss  or  anxiety,  as  if  she  were  only 
settling  into  her  proper  place.  The  severe  discipline  and  practical 
bent  of  Mr.  Vanner's  life  needed  some  softening  and  elevating 
influence,  and,  in  her,  God  blessed  him  with  the  gift  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 

Mrs.  Yanner  served  the  Church  faithfully,  as  a  dass-leader'* 
meeting  three  classes — ^until  compelled  by  incurable  sickness  to 
resign  the  office.  For  many  years,  it  was  seldom  her  lot  to  be 
free  from  pain.  Yet,-  during  that  time,  numerous  visitors  came  to 
her  hospitable  house,  and  went  away  little  suspecting  that,  beneath 
the  beautifully  quiet,  but  genial,  cheerfulness  of  her  demeanour, 
there  was  Tmselfishly  hidden  away  a  suffering  which  knew  scarcely 
any  intermission.  That  which  her  family  and  friends  admired 
and  valued  in  her,  and  now  reckon  amongst  their  most  precious 
recollections,  was  exceeding  lovely ;  but  the  Lord  was,  all  along, 
making  her  ready  to  glorify  Him,  with  a  far  higher  and  perfected 
beauty,  in  an  eternal  World.  When  she  died,  after  their  union  of 
forty  years,  a  sorrow  fell  upon  her  husband,  the  shadow  of  which 
was  never  wholly  removed  during  the  time  he  survived  her. 

{To  be  concluded.) 

politioal  inqaiiy,  nor  loth  to  engage  in  poUtioal  dispute ;  for  he  held  dedded 
opinioni.  and  held  them  firmly,  as  became  one  whose  lathers  had  giyen  ap 
wealth,  and  home,  and  eonntry  for  the  sake  of  what  they  believed  to  be  trae.  A 
piece  of  silk  would  keep  him  at  work  for  about  a  month.  When  it  was  flniihed, 
instead  of  trying  how  mnoh  counter-weighing  evil  and  waste  might  be  crowded 
into  a  few  days  of  the  pot-hottse,  the  resort  of  too  many  of  his  class,  he  ftraok 
out  for  a  walk  into  the  oonntiy  for  ten  or  twelye  miles,  through  the  lanef  and 
over  the  uplands  of  Kent,  and  so,  refreshed  in  body  and  soul,  slept  a  ni^^t  in 
tlie  country  air,  and  went  home  to  work  again.  It  was  not  as  part  of  his  pcU* 
ties  only  that  he  was  a  stanch  Protestant, — ^it  was  in  his  very  blood.  Anfti- 
popeiy  was  of  such  primary  magnitude  in  his  system  of  thought,  that  his 
judgment  was  always  in  danger  of  having  its  orderly  motions  disturbed  by  its 
influenoe.  Loyal  as  he  was  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  strongly  un-Frmch 
in  aU  his  sympathies,  yet,  because  of  Napoleon's  treatment  of  the  Papafly»he 
became,  for  a  time,  quite  a  Bonapariist  I  He  knew  Methodism  in  the  Foondeiy, 
and  was  true  to  it  all  his  days.  He  was  a  very  fine  spedmen  of  the  Christian 
aiiisan. 

uiyiiizKU  uy  -v^j  v^  v^pt  l\^ 
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THE  INDWELLING  OP  CHBIST:  ITS  PEESENT  AND 
ULTIMATE  CONSEQUENCES. 

AN  EXPOSITION   OF  ROMANS  VIU.  9-11. 

{Concluded  from  j^age  498.) 

Ths  New  Testament  not  only  teaches  that  the  indwelling  of 
Ohrist  in  believers,  by  His  Spirit,  remoyes  the  power  of  death 
from  the  sphere  of  their  spiritual  nature,  bat  with  eqnal  clearness 
shows, 

2.  That  the  new  life,  thtls  decreed,  does  not  as  yet  extend 
beyond  the  spirit.  Notwithstanding  the  Divine  indwelling,  <<  the 
body  is  dead  because  of  sin."  Obviously  the  «  body  "  here  spoken 
of  is  the  Uteral  aninial  one  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and-the  death  in 
which  it  is  involved  is  literal  physical  death,  including  all  the 
frailty  and  suffering  which  lead  to  and  end  in  it.  The  two  things 
are  combined  in  the  next  verse,  as  together  constituting  the 
"  mortal  body." 

Now  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact.  Spiritual  men  die 
even  as  carnal  men,  and  the  godly  as  the  ungodly.  They  do  not 
die  because  they  are  spiritual  or  godly,  nor  because  Christ  dwells 
in  them,  but  they  die  because  of  sin ;  and  that  although  the  living 
Ohrist  dwells  in  tiiem.  For  "  if  Christ  be  in  you,  the  body*'  indeed 
*'  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  Spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness." 

But,  again  :  on  account  of  what  sin  is  it  that  their  bodies  die  ? 
Dr.  Hodge,  by  implication,  affirms  it  to  be  subjective  sin,  or  sin  in 
the  believer.  Dr.  Olshausen  says,  it  is  the  sin  '<  present  in  the 
body.'**  Dean  Alford  defines  it  as  the  sin  which  the  body,  **per  se, 
stands  in  and  serves."  And  so  "  the  body  of  this  death  "  from 
which  the  Apostle  so  passionately  longed  to  be  delivered ;  (Bom. 
vii.  24 ;)  "  the  body  of  sin "  appointed  to  destruction ;  (vi.  6 ;) 
imd  ''the  body  (of  the  sins)  of  the  flesh; "  (Col.  ii.  11 ;)  are  idl 
pronounced  to  be  ''  the  body  which  belongs  to  or  serves  sin,  in 
which  sin  rules  or  is  manifested."  According  to  this  teaching  sin 
oannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  body  but  by  death, 
although  Dr.  Alford  repudiates  the  position  that  ''the  body  is  the 
seat  of  sin,*'  and  rightly  declares  that  "the  principle  of  sin  lies,  not 
in  the  body,  but  in  the  will."  But  if  the  will  is  confessedly  the 
seat  of  sin,  and  the  new  life  in  Christ  sets  that  free,  why  not  also 
set  free  the  body  from  that  "sin  which  it,  per  se,  stands  in  and 
serves  ?  "    Here  it  is  plainly  assumed  that  sin  keeps  its  hold  upon 

•  "  Commentary  on  Romans,**  p.  275.  Strangely  enough  he  maintains  tho 
ezpression,  "  the  body  is  dead/*  (crd/ia  ycirpbi^,)  to  be  identical  with  the  "  sin  was 
dead/'  (ktut/nia  Mirpd,)  of  eh.  vii.  8.  _  , 
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the  body  with  fsx  more  persistency  than  upon  the  soul,  and  thai  the 
former  cannot  be  freed  from  its  power  bnt  by  death  and  dissolniion. 
And  80  there  are  those  who  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  boldly,  that  while 
the  Lord  Jesas  Christ  Himself  was  free  from  all  actual  Bin^  yet 
<<  there  was  in  His  human  nature  the  germ  of  all  evil, — ^that  which 
was  utterly  hostile  to  the  Divine  life  in  every  respect ;  '*  and  that 
even  "  He  could  not  overcome  the  ever-impelling  tendency  to  sin 
but  by  suffering  unto  death  1  To  conquer  its  sinful  impulsions  even 
His  body  must  die!"*  To  such  blasphemous  results  does  this 
Manichiean  belief  in  the  necessary  evil  of  matter  logically  lead.  The 
ancient  heresiarch  himself  avoided  that  consequence  by  affirming 
that  both  the  incarnation  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Bon  of  Ood 
were  mere  illusions, — a  position  which  the  *'  beloved  disciple  '*  has 
emphatically  pronounced  to  be  false  and  antichristian.  (1  John 
iv.  8.) 

But  if  the  body  of  Jesus  was  sinless,  why  may  not  the  bodies  of 
His  people  also  become  sinless  P  The  body  is  not  in  itself  sinfuL 
It  becomes  the  occasion  of  sin,  by  binding  down  the  nobler  spirit 
to  its  sole  servitude.  Yet  cannot  the  spirit,  made  alive  in  Christ, 
successfully  assert  its  supremacy,  and  bring  the  body,  with  all  its 
appetites  and  passions,  into  subservience  to  the  holiest  purposes 
of  being?  Surely  its  sinfulness  is  not  of  so  utterly  impracticable 
a  character  as  that  the  great  redeeming  Lord  must  call  in  the  aid 
of  death  before  the  persistent  evil  can  be  effectively  eradicated  ? 

Better  is  the  exposition  of  those  who  make  the  continued 
dominion  of  death  over  the  physical  frame  to  be  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin.  For  the  Apostle  himself  distinctly  states  that ''  in 
Adam  all  die; "  (1  Cor.  zv.  22 ;)  and  that  '' by  [this]  one  man's 
offence  death  reigned."  (Bom.  v.  17.)  Yet  even  this  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  case.  For  it  assigns  no 
evident  reason  why  the  new  life  in  Christ  should,  for  the  present, 
affect  the  spirit  only.  Why  should  the  body,  any  more  than  the 
spirit,  abide  under  the  power  of  death  ?  Because  Qod  hath  so 
appointed  ?  But  why  has  He  so  appointed  ?  The  Apostle's  answer 
is,  '*  Because  of  sin."  Why  because  of  sin  ?  and  because  of  whai 
sin  ?  If  not  because  of  sin  in  the  body,  nor  of  sin  in  the  believer^ 
but  because  of  Adam's  sin,  then  in  respect  to  that  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  is,  that  <<  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive ; "  and  the  question  recurs,  Has  the  new  life  in 
Christ  regard  to  the  soul  only,  and  not  also  to  the  body  ?  Is  the 
<<  justification  of  life,"  which  is  by  Him,  incomplete,  having  reepeot 
only  to  the  spiritual,  and  not  also  to  the  material  nature  of  man  ? 
Or  does  it  provide  simply  for  the  annulling  of  aU  personal  offences, 

•  "  The  Inoamation,*'  eto.,  Leetnres  by  the  Bev.  0.  Oil^. 
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and  not  also  of  Adam's  **  one  "  ofifenoe  ?  Surely  that  **  jnstifioation 
of  life  "  mnst  be  nnderstood  of  the  believer's  entire  person,  spirit^ 
and  soul,  and  body ;  but  the  death  which  "entered  into  the  world," 
and  **  came  upon  all  men,"  because  of  the  **  one  ofifence  "  of  the 
<<  one  man,"  is  still  permitted  to  come  even  upon  belieyers,— who 
as  to  their  spirits  are  made  <<  alive  from  the  dead,"— for  the  further- 
ance of  the  great  mediatorial  purpose.  The  postponement  of  the 
completed  **  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of  their  body,"  (Bom. 
viiL  28,)  is  made,  not  on  their  own  account ;  nor  of  any  sin  yet 
remaining  in  them;  nor  of  the  incompleteness  of  their  justification 
In  Ohrist;  for  they  are  '<  justified  from  all  things,"  and  there  is  to 
them  '*  no  condemnation ; "  and,  therefore,  not  solely,  even  because 
of  Adam's  one  offence ;  but  also  on  accotrnt  of  the  sin  of  the  world, 
in  so  far  as  the  deferring  of  their  redemption  from  death  promotes 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  Their  death  is  not  strictty  vicarious ; 
it  makes  no  atonement  for  sin ;  it  does  not  put  away  sin, — that 
Christ  did  once  for  all,  "  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself."  But  to  sub- 
serve more  effectuaUy  the  continued  successional  salvation  of  the 
generations  of  sinful  men,  these  justified  ones  have  part  of  their 
gracious  daims  held  in  abeyance  till  the  final  consummation  of 
this  probationary  state. 

And  how  needful  and  wise  that  it  should  be  so  1   How  obviously 
inconsistent  with  a  state  of  successional  redemptive  probation  it 
would  have  been  for  all  Christian  believers  to  be  exempted  from 
liability  to  bodily  death  ?  If  all  these,  and  only  these,  were,  at  the 
end  of  their  probation,  translated  to  heaven,  as  Enoch  and  Elijah 
were,  how  completely  would  the  free  exercise  of  the  human  will,  in 
respect  to  matters  of  religion  and  the  free  development  of  human 
oharaoter,  be  lettered  or  overborne  ?  Not  to  insist  upon  the  fearful 
accession  of  anguish  which  would  come  into  every  household  into 
which  death  should  be  suffered  to  make  an  entrance,  if  the  mere 
fact  of  death  were  known  to  be  the  certain  precursor  to  a  doom  of 
everlasting  death ;  nor  to  think  how  dark  and  dreary  this  world  of 
ours  would  become  if  there  were  in  it  no  cemeteries  in  which  were 
to  be  found  the  treasured  remains  of  those  who  sweetly  sleep  in 
Jesus,  awaiting  the  call  of  that  voice  which  shall  awake  them  to 
a  deathless  and  glorious  life ;  let  any  one  try  to  imagme  what 
possible  advantage  there  could  accrue  from  such  an  arrangement 
to  countervail  the  manifest  and  overwhelming  disadvantages. 
Therefore  it  is,  among  other  means,  that  not  Aposties  and  martyrs 
alone,  though  to  these  the  principle  applies  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  but  all  the  saints,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Master's  second 
appearing,  must  continue  to  suffer  and  to  die,  that  they  may  '<  fill 

up  ttiat  which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Ohrist for  His 

body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church."  (Col.  i.  24.)     ^^^  ^^,  .^  Google 
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Bat  this  state  of  things  is  not  to  continue  for  ever.  For  the 
/ipostle  reminds  as, 

III.  That  the  removal  of  the  dominion  of  death  from  the  bodies 
of  belieyers  is  but  delayed  to  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  seoond 
.coming.  It  is  true  that  St.  Paul  simply  affirms  the  &ct,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  the  time  of  the  bodily  quickening.  Bat,  according 
.to  Heb.  ix.  28,  it  is  to  take  place  when  Christ  shall  appear  "the 
second  time ;  *'  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  says  it  will  be  accomplished 
in  **  the  last  day,*'  (John  vi.  89,  40 ;)  and  from  the  teaching  of  ifais 
very  chi^ter,  (yy.  19-28,)  we  learn  it  is  to  be  in  '<that  day*' 
of  ''the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Ood"  for  which  ''the 
whole  creation  '*  is  now  waiting  with  "  earnest  expectation/' 
Then  "  the  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  i 
shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God;  and  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  (1  Thess.  iv.  16.) 
Then  shall  all  that  be  accomplished  in  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
which  the  New  Testament  seer  already  beheld  in  triumphant  rap- 
ture: "It" — thedeadbody — St.  Paul  writes,  "is  sown  in  corruption; 
it  is  raised  in  incorruption :  it  is  sown  in  dishonour ;  it  is  raised 
in  glory :  it  is  sown  in  weakness ;  it  is  raised  in  power  :  it  is  sovn 
a  natural  "—animal,  or  soulish— ' '  body  {<r&fM  ^x"^^) ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body."  And  "  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that 
is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory."  (1  Cor.  xv.  42-54.) 

Of  this  coming  resurrection  of  their  bodies.  Christian  behevers 
have  already  a  twofold  assurance,  a  double  earnest.  They  have, 
as  the  sure  ground  of  their  hope,  1.,  the  fact  that  God  raised  up 
from  the  dead,  to  die  no  more,  but  to  live  for  ever  unto  Ood,  the 
once  dead  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  "if  the  Spirit  of 
Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you."  The  indwelling  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  proof  of  legal  and  effective  union  with  Christ ;  in  proof 
that  we  are  "members  of  His  body,  (of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones.**) 
(Eph.  V.  80.)  It  was  on  our  account,  and  as  our  Representative, 
that  He  died,  and  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  up  on 
high  to  take  possession  for  us  of  the  purchased  "  inheritance"  of 
gloiy ;  and  therefore  His  resurrection  and  enthronement  are  ai 
once  a  pledge  and  a  pattern  of  the  coming  resurrection  and  enthrone- 
ment of  His  people.  By  raising  Him  from  the  dead  the  Father  has 
given  public  pledge  that  He  will  also  rAse  up  His  people,  who  have 
become  one  with  Him :  "  Christ,  the  firstfruits ;  afterward  they 
that  are  Christ's  at  His  coming."  (1-  Cor.  xv.  28.)  So  stroni^y 
indeed  did  the  Apostle  feel  upon  this  point  as  to  maintain  that  the 
whole  fabric  of  Christianity  stands  or  falls  with  it.  For  "  if  Ghiist 
be  preached  that  He  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say  some  among  von 
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that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  But  if  theie  be  no 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen :  and  if  Ghrist  be 
not  risen,  then  is  onr  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain. 
Tea,  and  ve  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God ;  because  we  have 
testified  of  God  that  He  raised  up  Christ ;  whom  He  raised  not  up, 
if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not.  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is 
not  Christ  raised :  and  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  "  (that  He 
died  for  your  sins)  **  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.  Then  they 
also  which  are  &llen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  If  in  this  life 
only  we  haye  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
Bat  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  firstfrnits 
of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came 
also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so 
in  Christ  shall  aU  be  made  aUve."  (1  Cor.  xv.  12>22.)  If  ye  belong 
to  Christ, — ^and  all  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  do  belong 
to  Him, — ^then  He  who  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus  and  gave  TTitn 
glory,  will  as  certainly  raise  up  and  glorify  you.  That  is  the  external 
plec^e,  the  objectiye  assurance  of  the  coming  resurrection  of 
Christian  believers. 

But,  2.,  they  have  also  one  which  is  internal  and  subjective.  "  If 

the  Spirit  of  Him  who  raised  up  Jesus dwell  in  you," — ^then  you 

shall  be  raised  up  also,  on  account  of  '*  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in 
you."  Here  there  are  two  points  to  be  noted  as  involved  in  the 
pledge.  First,  the  sending  forth  of  the  resurrection- Spirit  of.  Jesus 
into  our  hearts,  involves  a  full  acknowledgment  of  our  standing  in 
Christ,  and  claim  through  Him.  But,  if  we  are  entitled  to  that 
Spirit  as  the  life  of  our  souls,  we  have  an  equally  good  title  to  the 
same  Spirit  as  the  life  of  our  bodies.  To  concede  the  one  claim 
involves  the  concession  of  the  other.  Now  the  one  has  been  con- 
ceded and  honoured,  and,  therefore,  the  other  will  as  certainly 
follow.  But  then,  secondly,  this  assurance  is  made  still  stronger  * 
by  the  &ct  that  the  indwelling  of  this  Spirit  sanctifies  and  marks 
out  for  the  Lord  these  very  bodies  in  which  He  dwells.  On  account 
of  that  Spirit,  who  now  dwells  in  us,  our  mortal  bodies  shall  be 
raised  and  inspired  with  an  immortal  life.  The  living  temple 
claimed  by  Him ;  consecrated  by  His  glorious  presence ;  brought, 
as  it  were,  into  organic  union  with  Him ;  and  made  to  become, 
even  here  and  now,  the  instrument  of  His  purposes ;  can  never  be 
suffered  to  remain  a  permanent  prey  to  corruption.  In  honour  of 
His  Spirit  who  lives  and  acts  in  us,  as  well  as  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  whose  members  we  are.  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead  shall  also  quicken  and  render  deathless  the  dust  that  for 
a  season  must  lie  dishonoured  in  the  iomb.  This  **  is  the  earnest 
of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  posses- 
sion."    (Eph.  i.l4.)  u,y,,z^uuy^v^v)gle 
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ThereforOi  professed  Ohristians, 

1.  Abjure  the  flesh  and  its  debasing  service.  Yon  are  in  no 
sense  snoh  debtors  to  the  flesh  as  to  be  required  to  live  according 
to  its  desires.  To  surrender  yoorselYes  to  its  seryioe,  is  to  surren- 
der yourselves  to  certain  death.  Either  you  must  day  the  sinfal 
fleshy  or  it  will  slay  you.  **  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall 
die ;  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body, 
ye  shall  live." 

2.  Bemember  that»  in  consequence  of  your  justification  in  Ghnfit, 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  in  all  His  plenitude  of  quickening,  comfortmg, 
and  sanctifying  power,  is  yours.  Say  not  that  you  are  unequal  to 
the  work  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  and  consecrating  yourself  wholly 
to  iSod,  and  thereupon  shrink  timidly  away  from  the  holy  service; 
for  though  apart  from  Ohrist  you  can  do  nothing,  yet  in  Christ  yon 
have  all-sufficiency,— for  all  things ;  and  may  well  say,  with  the 
Apostle,  <<  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me."  (Phil.  iv.  13.) 

8.  When  called  to  endure  pain,  suffering,  and  death,  shrink  not 
back  from  them  with  dread,  as  though  they  were  to  you  tokens 
of  God's  displeasure,  but  rather  be  comforted  in  the^aet  that 
herein  you  are  called  to  share  the  sufferings  of  your  Lord,  and  to 
further  His  great  redeeming  work.  Tokens  of  Ood's  disapprobation 
of  you  they  are  not :  you  were  justified  with  the  <' justification 
ofUfe," — ^life  pure,  powerful,,  triumphant,  everlasting, — ^for  year 
body  as  well  as  for  your  soul ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  Him  who  bought 
you  with  His  blood,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  myriads  of  your 
brethren  who  remain  yet  to  be  redeemed,  the  full  effect  of  this 
judgment  of  justification,  which  has  been  accorded  you,  is  deferred 
till  Christ  shall '  *  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation." 
Account  it  all  joy,  that  in  this  also  you  are  called  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Son  of  God  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  and  with  the 
Apostle  strive  earnestly  that  you  may  **  know  Him,  and  the  power 
of  His  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being 
made  conformable  unto  His  death;  if  by  any  means  you  may 
attain  tmto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  (PhiL  iiL  10, 11.)  For 
remember, 

4.  That  the  state  of  suffering,  on  accoxmt  of  sin,  is  butTor  a  time. 
Faithful  is  the  saying,  <<  If  we  be  dead  with  Him,  we  shall  also  live 
with  Him :  if  we  suffer,  we  shall  also  reign  vrith  Him."  (2  ^Em. 
ii.  11,  12.)  «For  if  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likenesa 
of  His  death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  xesureeticn.'* 
(Bom.  vi.  5.)  The  indwelling  of  His  quickening  Spirit  ia  to  us  the 
sure  pledge  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  The  same  justification 
which  brought  new  spiritual  life  to  our  souls,  assures  also  glorious 
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and  immortal  life  to  onr  now  mortal  bodies.    Each  one  of  yon 
may  sing, 

*'  I  feel  what  then  shall  raise  me  up, 
Th*  eternal  Spirit  livee  in  me ; 
This  is  my  oonfidenoe  of  hope, 
That  Gk)d  I  face  to  face  shall  see.*' 

W.T. 


THE  PATBIABOH  JACOB:  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OHAPTIB  Vn. — THB  TRIALS  OF  FAITH. 

**  And  Jacob  oame  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Sheohem,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  he  oame  from  Padan-aram." — Gxkxbxs  zxziii.18. 


it 


Thb  Hebrew  words  may  be  rendered,  Jacob  oame  *'  safe  **  or 
in  peace  "  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  After  a  memorable  jonmey, 
one  of  many  difficulties  and  threatened  disasters,  bnt  distiDguished 
by  angnst  benedictions,  he  again  trod  his  native  soil.  It  has  been 
ihonght  that  the  voice  of  the  angel  who  had  spoken  to  him  in  a 
dream,  pointed  ont  Bethel  as  his  first 'resting-place  on  his  return 
to  his  fatherland,  and  the  paying  of  his  vow  there  as  his  first 
duty.  There  may,  however,  have  been  some  reasons  for  his 
border  residence  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Succoth 
afforded  ample  accommodation  for  his  flocks  and  herds,  and  this 
might  supply  a  not  altogether  unworthy  consideration  to  induce 
him  to  halt  there ;  thence  he  removed  to  the  city  of  Shechem. 
Abraham  had  here  purchased  a  burial  place ;  and  it  would  appear 
that  Jacob  contemplated  settling  here  for  some  time,  as  he  spread 
his  tent  on  a  "  parcel  of  a  field,"  which  he  bought  «  at  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for  a  hundred  pieces  of 
money.  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and  called  it  El-elohe-Israel." 
Bemembering  how  richly  Jacob  was  blessed  at  Peniel,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  spiritual  advancement.  The  manner  in  which 
he  urged  his  brother  Esau  to  accept  his  liberal  token  of  affection, 
is  some  proof  that  the  singular  gifts  and  revelations  of  this  hal- 
lowed spot  had  not  been  in  vain.  Esau  proposed  to  guard  his 
brother  and  family  during  their  passage  through  the  country, 
inviting  them  to  his  home  on  Mount  Seir  on  their  journey.  This 
was  generous,  but  the  offer  was  declined  by  Jacob,  who  had,  if  we 
may  so  say,  been  so  long  away  from  a  home,  that  he  yearned  for  the 
privilege  of  finding  himself  under  a  roof  of  his  own ;  and  this  may 
likewise  somewhat  account  for  the  early  pitching  of  his  tent  at  or 
near  Shechem.  The  feebleness  of  the  chil  dren  and  of  the  cattle, 
was  among  the  reasons  aUeged  for  declining  his  brother's  invita- 
tion, betokening  his  tenderness  as  a  parent,  and  his  care  as  a 
shepherd.    But  in  this  matter  did  he  not  in  addition  eyinoe  a 
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moral  oiroomspeotion  ?  There  are  many  persons  with  whom  we 
may  wish  to  be  on  good  terms,  who,  nevertheless,  on  acooont  of 
differences  of  oharaoter,  taste,  or  manners,  might  be  nnsnitabk 
companions.  Jacob  no  doubt  felt  this,  and  respectfully  waived  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Mount  Seir,  although,  as  we  have  remarked, 
the  language,  "  until  I  come  unto  my  lord  tmto  Seir,"  might  imply 
hisin  tention  to  do  so  at  some  future  time. 

The  prompt  building  of  an  altar  to  Ood  on  arriving  at  Sheohem, 
is  further  proof  of  his  spiritual  improvement.  This  was  an  expres- 
sion of  thankfulness,  and  likewise  a  commemoration  of  the  new 
and  illustrious  name  he  had  received  from  God ;  it  was  done  also 
for  the  sake  of  his  family,  for  where  a  servant  of  God  has  a  home, 
there  should  the  stated  worship  of  God  be  observed.  He  called  the 
9liax  El-elohe-Israel,  that  is,  "  God  the  God  of  Israel,"  thus  proTid- 
ing  for  the  honour  and  service  of  his  own  God.  Jacob  had  hitherto 
spoken  of  Jehovah  as  the  *'  God  of  Abraham,**  and  the  God  or 
**  Fear,*'  of  his  father  Isaac ;  but  now,  on  the  Lord's  graoioas 
acceptance  of  him,  and  his  change  of  name  by  His  appointment,  and 
on  his  return  to  Oanaan  as  the  heir  of  the  land,  he  calls  JefaoTsh 
his  own  God.  He  publicly  avowed,  after  so  many  signal  deliveranoee, 
his  reverence  for  Him,  manifesting  likewise  his  desire  to  inetraet 
his  household  in  the  principles  of  religion  as  revealed  to  himself. 

This  erection  of  an  altar  at  Shechem,  is  one  among  other  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  a  true  Church  in  those  early  times.  With 
what  kind  of  building,  with  what  ritual  and  form  of  worship,  the 
devotion  of  the  Patriarchal  fathers  was  associated  we  cannot  tell; 
but  the  preparation  of  a  place  where  gifts  and  sacrifices  might  be 
presented,  was  a  visible  embodiment  of  religious  truth  and  servioe. 
Here  the  soul  sought  her  more  immediate  contact  with  God,  sad 
was  made  to  feel  that  while  Deity  drew  near  to  the  worshipper,  msn 
on  his  part  was  bound  to  give  his  whole  heart  and  Ufe  to  Him. 
This  was  the  first  time  Jacob  availed  himself  of  his  new  name, 
and  of  the  covenant  benediction  that  came  to  him  with  it,  for  he 
called  the  altar,  «  God  the  God  of  Israel."  This  designation  was 
expressive  of  his  desire  that  all  the  affections  he  realised  when  in 
intercourse  with  the  more  than  **  angel "  at  Peniel,  should  be  revived 
and  strengthened  in  association  with  the  altar.  Recently  and 
wondrously  had  he  been  called  by  the  name  of  Israel,  God's  prince, 
dignified  into  glorious  pre-eminence  in  faith  and  power,  and  hence- 
forth shall  the  Bestower  of  that  name  be  his  only  God,  his  Sovereign 
and  Ruler,  and  that  of  his  people.  In  our  own  day  it  would  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  personal  piety,  if  every  distinguished  deliver- 
ance, if  marked  bestowments  and  realisations  of  the  Divine  favour, 
could  be  identified  with  some  fit  token  to  revive  their  memory,  and 
recall  first  impressions  and  resolutions. 
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What  ifl  there  now  to  preyent  the  Patriaroh*8  growth  in  grace,  in 
domestio  peace,  in  temporal  prosperity  ?  The  same  Divine  power 
which  through  many  dreary  years  had  sustained  him,  which  had 
turned  the  fierce  anger  of  his  brother  into  abiding  affection,  and 
brought  him  in.  safety  to  Bhechem,  had  promised  to  uphold  him  to 
the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  He  is  now  rich  in  goods, 
&Y0ured  with  ample  accommodation,  for  his  flocks  and  herds, 
of  gushing  springs  and  verdant  pastures ;  he  is  freed  from  the 
ungenerous  treatment  of  man,  endowed  with  spiritual  graces,  and 
privileged  with  opportunity  for  the  constant  worship  and  service  of 
God ;  what  does  Israel  require  more  to  make  his  path  shine  and 
brighten  xmto  *<  the  perfect  day  "  ?  But  how  true  for  all  men  have 
been,  and  shall  be,  the  Bedeemer*s  words,— <<  In  the  world  ye  shall 
have  tribulation"!  and  accordingly  we  find  Jacob's  life  still  beset 
witii  griefii,  and  beclouded  with  care  and  sorrow.  It  is  assumed  by 
many  that  his  days  at  Bhechem  were  those  of  spiritual  decline,  but 
we  have  no  account  of  any  marked  retrogression,  though  it  is 
possible  the  fervours  of  Peniel  abated.  Earthly  prosperity  is  not 
of  itself  contributory  to  religious  life,  but  is  apt  to  lure  the  heart 
from  communion  with  God,  suggesting  excuses  for  the  neglect  of 
duty,  slackening  the  fires  of  devotion,  and  entrapping  the  soul  with 
the  desire  of  riches  and  worldly  position.  How  this  proves  that 
temporal  good  fortune,  even  to  the  servants  of  God,  is  an  occasion  of 
temptation  and  discipline,  rather  than  one  of  stimulus  to  spiritual 
growth !  Hence  an  observation  not  tmcommon,  that  a  season  of 
outward  well-being  is  not  favourable  to  spiritual  advancement,  while 
adversity  promotes  it.  Not  that  there  is  anything  in  such  prosperity 
necessarily  injurious  either  to  religious  persons  or  to  communities, 
nor  that  temporal  privations  and  trial  are  inherently  salutary ;  yet 
the  latter  have  been  found  to  promote  alacrity  and  self-denial,  while 
the  other  has  in  numberless  instances  been  known  to  engender 
indifference  to  the  things  of  God.  It  is  too  evident  that  the  Ghris- 
tian  believer  advances  in  spuitual  excellence  not  by  any  certain  and 
fore-cast  progressions,  but  rather  by  unequal,  audit  may  bewidefy 
separated,  ascensions. 

It  has  been  remarked,  "  that  the  carrying  on  the  general  work 
of  redemption  is  similar  in  the  Church  and  in  individuals.  Some- 
times grace  prevails,  sometimes  corruption,  but  in  general  grace  is 
growing."  In  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  it  is  noticeable  that 
periods  of  decline  alternate  with  more  copious  effusions  of  the 
Spirit.  We  find  likewise  in  the  life  of  sincere  Christians  variations 
of  piety,  though  on  the  whole,  perceptible  advancement.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Patriarch  here  at  Shechem  was  insnared  with 
the  pleasantness  of  situation,  and  with  the  provision  of  fertile 
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pastoieB  f  Holy  people,  and  eyen  sealoiui  servantB  of  the  Almi^ty, 
haye  too  fraqoenily  been  ovexoome  by  the  loye  of  gain,  adding 
house  to  honae  and  field  to  field,  making  this  world  and  the  g^ory 
of  it  the  god  of  an  idolatrous  attachment.  Numbers  have  been 
seduced  from  Christian  purity,  remaining  religiously  asleep  upon 
their  unhallowed  accumulations,  until  aroused  too  late  far  biI- 
Tation  by  the  summons  of  death.  Was  Jacob  near  Bheohem 
oomparatiyely  forgetfdl  of  God,  and  changeable  with  disobedianee, 
in  not  hastening  on  to  Bethel  to  fulfil  the  yow  he  had  made  under 
droumstances  of  imposing  and  unparalleled  displays  of  Divine 
fayour?  If  so,  then  at  **  Sychem*'  the  sad  results  of  spiiitnal 
lassitude  oyertook  him,  and  his  residence  there  was  an  expezienee 
of  terrible  trial,  particularly  in  the  domestic  sin  and  woe  concerning 
his  daughter  Dinah. 

When  Froyidence  makes  all  quiet  and  prosperous  without,  a 
family  may  be  disturbed  by  the  misconduct  of  its  own  members, 
and  this  Israel  here  discoyered.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  his 
manner  of  ruling  his  household,  and  some  haye  yentured  to 
attribute  his  daughter's  sad  fall  to  his  parental  leniency  and  hek 
of  oyersight.  Parents  howeyer  are  not  always  chargeable  with 
the  aberrations  and  shortcomings  of  their  children.  It  may  be 
that  Dinah  stealthily,  and  against  the  ixgunctions  of  her  father, 
**  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land."  It  does  not  appear 
she  asked,  much  less  obtained  Jacob's  consent,  but  to  gratify  her  own 
curiosity  put  herself  out  of  his  protection,  subjecting  herself  to 
temptation  by  wilfuUy  mingling  with  persons  who  had  no  fear  of 
God  before  them.  She  went  out,  not  only  to  see,  but  to  be  seen, 
chronology  and  other  eyidences  attesting  that  though  young  she 
was  not  a  child ;  and  if  Josephus  be  correct,  the  attractions  for  her 
were  unusual,  for  there  was  at  this  time  a  great  concourse  of  people 
at  some  feast  in  the  adjoining  city.  Instead  of  being  a  *'  keeper  at 
home,"  she  strayed  into  worldly  society,  desirous  of  seeing  the 
spectacles  and  fashions  of  the  place,  and  feU  into  folly  and  disgrace 
—as  thousands  haye  since  done ;  for  <'  can  one  go  upon  hot  coals, 
and  his  feet  not  be  burned  ?  " 

On  the  tidings  of  Dinah's  misconduct  reaching  the  father's  ears, 
it  is  recorded ;  he  **  held  his  peace  "  until  his  sons  returned  from 
« the  field  "—as  if  stunned  and  oyerwhelmed.  We  cannot  see  thai 
there  was  any  conniyance  on  Jacob's  part  at  the  wrong  done,  or 
any  indifference  to  its  consequences.  A  lamentable  account  now 
follows  of  the  principal  members  of  the  coyenant  fionily.  The 
honourable  proposal  of  Hamor,  who  had  caused  such  grief  in 
Israel,  was  met  by  a  deceitfnlness  and  barbarity  most  mcminfal: 
the  brothers  of  Dinah  treated  it  with  so  much  guik  and  atrooilyf 
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that  our  very  nature  recoils  at  their  foul  conduct.  The  name  of  religion 
was  pressed  into  the  services  of  villainous  deeds.  Had  these 
overtures  of  a  friendly  and  apparently  upright  alliance  been  received 
in  a  proper  manner,  even  if  not  complied  with,  desirable  impressions 
might  have  been  produced  on  these  hopeful  chiefs  and  also  on  their 
people.  A  real  power  for  God  and  the  advancement  of  His 
claims  might  have  been  gained,  if  even  honourableness  of  conduct 
had  marked  professedly  godly  men.  This  favourable  opportunity 
of  affecting  the  heathen  mind  was  thrown  away ;  and  with  such 
attendant  circumstances  that  the  idolaters  around  might  well 
thank  their  gods  they  were  "not  as  other  men."  By  the  sons  of 
Jacob  they  were  directly  taught  to  despise  a  system  of  religion 
which  ostensibly  sanctioned  unnatural  atrocity.  The  news  of  their 
murderous  violence  was  received  with  horror  by  their  father,  who 
said  to  Simeon  and  Levi;  "Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to 
stink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.*'  He  felt  that  himself,  his 
household,  and  his  very  religion,  would  become  odious  among 
the  people,  and  that  it  would  be  perilous  to  remain  near  them. 

That  Jacob  was  in  any  sense  a  consenting  party,  or  privy,  to  the 
infamous  deceit  by  which  the  brothers  avenged  Dinah's  dishonour, 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  entertained.  His  paucity  of  words  on 
the  sin  that  occasioned  it  has  to  some  assumed  the  appearance  of 
indifference  to  it,  but  this  is  venturing  too  far,  and  pervetting  the 
silence  of  the  sacred  narrative.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  pro- 
posed union  with  the  son  of  the  Hivite  chief,  other  matters  being 
duly  considered,  was  not  by  Jacob  peremptorily  and  reproachfully 
repelled.  His  children  were  not  prohibited  a  matrimonial  treaty  of 
this  kind,  for  both  he  and  his  father  Isaachadmarried the  daughters 
of  uncircumcised  persons.  Besides,  the  Shechemites  expressed 
their  willingness  to  conform  to  the  observances  of  the  Patriarchal 
religion,  so  that  Israel's  silence  on  the  flagrant  procedure  of  his 
sons  must  not  be  tortured  into  any  approval  of  moral  improprieties 
or  heathenish  connections.  When  the  wickedness  became  known 
to  him,  his  abhorrence  of  it  was  strongly  expressed,  and  through 
life  he  never  forgot  it,  reprobating  on  his  death-bed  the  conduct  of 
Bimeon  and  Levi  with  the  utmost  severity.  "  Simeon  and  Levi 
are  brethren  ;  instruments  of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations.  0 
my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ;  imto  their  assembly,  mine 

honour,  be  not  thou  united : cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was 

fierce ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel."  After  these  unfortunate 
doings  we  read,  moreover,  that  the  Patriarch  had  not  forfeited  the 
Divine  favour;  as  he  clearly  would  have  done  by  any  connivance 
with  the  foul  enormities  with  which  his  daughter's  humiliation 
was  avenged.  His  good  name  was  not  stained  by  any  complicity 
with  the  treachery  and  bloody  compacts  of  his  sons. 

VOL.   XZ« — FIFTH  SBBIBS.  2   Q 
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These  seyen  years  at  Sheohem  were  years  of  trial  and  disappoint- 
ment.  Outwardly,  there  was  nothing  antagonistio  to  happiness, 
bat  much  that  was  fiivoorablei  yet  annoyances  and  disasters  crowded 
upon  Jacob,  the  greatest  enemies  of  his  peace  being  those  of  his 
own  honsehold ;  another  example  that  temporal  good  is  insufficient 
for  man's  happiness.  Perhaps  the  inspired  penman  would  haTe 
us  learn,  from  this  portion  of  Israel's  history,  the  serious  import- 
ance of  watchful  family  training.  Holiness  of  heart,  transparent 
consistency  of  life,  and  judicious  government  at  home,  are  enforced 
upon  all  parents  and  teachers.  What  sad  effects  arose  firom  one 
fiJse  step !  From  that  foolish  venture  into  sinful  company  resulted 
the  loss  of  peace  and  purity  to  the  offender,  distress  in  her  family, 
death  to  many  unoffending  people,  and  the  guilt  of  murder  to  her 
brothers :  *'  U  his  children  forsake  My  law,  and  walk  not  in  My 
judgments ;  if  they  break  My  statutes,  and  keep  not  My  command- 
ments;  then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their 
iniquity  with  stripes."  How  often  have  the  children  of  the  godly 
become  leaders  in  sin,  how  often  vagabonds  upon  the  fiuse  of  the 
earth,.their  recklessness  in  evil  courting  and*  finding  the  heavy 
judgments  of  God  I  On  the  other  hand,  how  consolatory  is  the 
fetct  that  Ood  does  not  utterly  desert  such  as  are  really  Bia 
servants.  In  remarkable  condescension  we  find  Him  speaking  to 
the  disquieted  mind  of  the  Patriarch,  and  directing  him  to  remove 
his  tent  to  another  place.  *'  And  Ood  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go 
up  to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there :  lAnd  make  there  an  altar  unto  God, 
that  appeared  unto  thee  when  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau 
thy  brother.'*  This  gracious  visitation  was  most  opportune  and 
assuring,  and  the  summons  to  depart  was  quickly  obeyed. 


UEBERWEG'S  "HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY."* 

We  have  already  notieed,  at  some  length,  the  first  portion  of  this 
elaborate  work.t  The  volume  before  us  only  increases  our  admiTatJon  cf 
FtofMSor  Ueberweg's  great  abOiiy.  The  whole  domain  of  phikMopbio 
literatore  had  been  explored  by  him ;  and  he  was  evidently  master  of 
the  various  systems  of  thought  which  either  the  genius  or  the  perveni^ 
of  men  has  originated.  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this  statement,  It 
will  be  found  especially  to  have  reference  to  English  and  Ametiets 
literature.  This  defect  has  been  supplied  by  a  valuable  appendix  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Porter,  the  President  of  Yale  College.    We  may  also  say 


•  «A  Histoiy  of  Philosophy,  from  Thsles  to  the  Pfosent  Time.  Bj  Vt. 
Friddxioh  Uebenreg,  late  Piof essor  of  Philosophy  in  the  UpiTersity  of  KS>vii^ 
bexg.*'    Vol*  n.    London  :  Hodder  and  BtoDghton, 

t  See  this  Magaaine  fbr  1878,  pp.  1089-1097. 
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here  that  Italian  philosophy  is  represented  in  a  farther  appendix  by  the 
late  Dr.  Yicenzo  Botta. 

Dr.  Ueberweg's  analyses  of  the  systems  which  he  treats  are  of  great 
value  from  their  oonoiseness  and  general  clearness,  though  it  will  be 
easily  supposed  that  some  measure  of  obscurity  will  occasionally  be 
found  attending  the  attempt  to  present  the  main  features  of  a  complex 
theory  within  the  compass  of  a  few  paragraphs.  These  will  prove,  how- 
ever, of  invaluable  service  to  the  student,  as  they  wiU  place  him  in  the 
right  position  lor  putting  forth  his  efifortJB  to  grasp  the  principles  and 
particulars  of  the  ever-changing  theories  propounded  in  the  progress  of 
philosqphio  inquiry.  The  plan  of  the  work  which  marked  the  first 
volume  is  continued.  The  analytic  portions  are  followed  by  extensive 
notes,  in  which  the  productions  of  the  numerous  authors  who  have 
laboTured  in  this  difficult  department  of  inquiry,  are  either  reviewed  in 
an  exhaustive  manner,  or  receive  such  notice  as  to  give  the  reader  a 
correct  notion  of  their  character.* 

The  volume  treats  of  **  Modem  Philosophy,"  by  which  the  author 
means  philosophy  since  its  emancipation  from  subserviency  to  theology 
and  ecolesiastiinJ  power,  and  its  advancement  to  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent science,  availing  itself  of  all  previous  forms  of  investigation. 
The  essence  and  laws  of  nature  and  mind  are  its  subjects ;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  inquiries  it  exerts  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
reseairohes  of  positive  sdenoe,  and  upon  social  life,  while  in  its  turn  it 
is  also  influenced  by  them.  It  is  divided  by  our  author  into  three 
periods;  the  first  of  which  he  denominates  the  "  Transitional."  ThiSf 
as  its  designation  intimates,  embraces  the  time  in  which  a  successfol 
effort  was  made  to  throw  off  the  domination  of  the  Church  and  Aristotle, 
whioh  in  medieval  philosophy  reigned  supreme.  Freedom  of  thought 
was  curbed  and  suppressed.  But  in  the  new  period  a  free  choice  of 
aathoxities  was  asserted,  and  the  right  of  original  and  uncontrolled 
investigation  was  exercised.  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that  after 
ooitazies  of  enslavement,  independence  of  thinking  was  fully  realised  in 
a  brief  space  of  time,  or  that  a  rigid  development  of  method  was  obtained. 
The  altered  state  of  things  was  induced  by  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
tarOf  and  the  general  movements  in  the  Western  world,  which  took  place 
in  oonneetion  with  the  removal  of  many  eminent  GrecJcs  to  Italy  on  the 
iaHof  Constantinople. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  stagnation  of  ages  was  thus  broken.  This 
was  an  epoch  of  change  in  both  the  condition  of  human  thought  and 
of  Church-life.  .The  introduction  of  Flatonism  and  Neo-platonism 
disputed  the  ground  with  the  prevailing  Axistotelianism,  which  led  again 
to  a  refumation  of  the  Aristotelian  method.  As  an  effect  of  the  collisions 
thus  originated,  more  definite  systems  were  to  be  gradually  evolved. 
This  revival  of  freer  thought  brought  with  it  a  return  of  the  religious 

*  We  may  peihaps  best  oonv^  a  just  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  here 
comprised,  by  saying,  that  the  volume  probably  contains  as  much  as  half-a-dozen 
ordiaary  octavos.  The  whole  is  given  in  clear  and  beautiful  type,  and  on  most 
eaocUeiit  paper.  The  publishers  have  been  care! td  that  the  work  should  appear 
in  m  iem  worthy  of  its  high  character.  It  must  become  an  accepted  text-book 
for  the  "  Histoiy  ol  Philosophy,"  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student. 

«»    Q    ^  uiyiiizKU  uy  -v^jiv^vJQlC 
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nmiffimifmiwm  from  the  docimifls  of  the  Ghnrehio  the  letter  of  the  Bible; 
mod  this  agiin  eansed  a  leroU  against  tlie  old  Chnieh-order,  culminating 
in  that  great  morement  the  Beformation  ;  -which  though  now  dezidfid 
hy  lome,  effected  the  giandest  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  wlneh 
the  world  haa  wiineased  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  In  the 
sphere  of  philosophy  a  new  Aristotelian iwn  was  adopted,  which  was 
marked  hy  freedom  from  the  empty  snbtleties  of  Scholasticism.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  considerable  confusion  of  thought  existed  in  those  oen- 
turies:  such  a  condition  was  ineyitable  in  the  breaking  up  of  old  systemSt 
and  in  the  struggle  of  newly-Kberated  mind  to  find  its  way  to  jusier 
theories  of  physical  and  mental  science. 

In  the  Second  Period  of  Modem  Philosophywe  have  Empiric  ism  and 
Dogmatism  co-existing  in  mutual  antagonism,  while  Scepticism  attams  a 
more  independent  position  and  action.  Empiricism  held  that  experi- 
ment, and  the  combination  of  facts  thus  obtained,  is  the  true  method  of 
philosophic  inquiry.  On  the  other  hand.  Dogmatism  aspired  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  experience,  and  to  solye  the  doctrines  of  theology  by  pbilo- 
sophio  conclusions  alone.  The  principle  of  Scepticism  was  that  of 
uniyersal  doubt,  or  at  least  of  doubt  with  regard  to  the  yahdity  of 
all  judgments  respecting  that  which  lies  beyond  the  range  of  eipe- 
rienoe.  It  failed  to  recogniso  the  existence  of  a  province  inaccessible  to 
human  reason ;  but  the  reality  of  which  is  rendered  certain  on  other 
grounds. 

Lord  Bacon  divested  Natural  Philosophy  of  the  theosophle  character 
which  had  been  given  to  it  in  earlier  times,  and  became  the  founder  of 
the  empirical  line  of  modern  philosophers.  He  aimed  at  the  separation 
of  religious  from  philosophical  systems.  The  scholastic  method  of 
commencing  the  investigation  of  truth  with  conceptions  and  principles 
supposed  to  be  given  by  reason  or  by  revelation,  he  overthrows ;  and,  by 
the  way  of  experiment  and  inductive  inquiry,  sought  to  rise  methodi- 
cally to  propositions  of  inferior  order,  and  then  to  others  of  higher  gene- 
rality. But,  by  his  tacit  submission  to  religious  dogmas  to  which  he  was 
personally  indifferent,  he  evidenced  a  deficiency  in  his  principles  of  phi- 
losophic action  which  was  made  painfully  manifest  in  his  own  history. 
On  the  tenets  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  attempted  to  prove  that  human  order 
could  only  be  based  on  absolutism,  having  no  idea  that  public  spirit  could 
exist  with  safety  to  the  State,  or  that  freedom  and  xmity  are  possible. 
With  great  skill  and  manifest  sincerity,  Herbert  laboured  to  develop  a 
system  of  purely  natural  religion. 

Descartes  stands  at  the  head  of  dogmatic  development  in  modem  phi- 
losophy. Dissatisfied  with  all  former  efforts  to  realise  truth,  he  fell  back 
upon  his  own  independent  investigations.  He  held  that  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  the  conscious  process  of  personal  thinking.  From  this  prooea 
he  inferred  his  personal  existence — "  Cogito^  ergo  •urn.'*  He  farther 
found  in  himself  the  notion  of  Gk>d,  which,  he  held,  was  not  originated 
by  his  own  power,  as  it  involved  a  h^er  degree  of  reality  than  belongad 
to  him.  It  must,  he  maintained,  have  Gh>d  for  its  author,  who  had 
impressed  the  thought  on  his  mind,  just  as  the  arehiteot  impteMSi  his 
stamp  on  his  work.  From  the  idea  of  (jk>d,  the  Divine  exiateDee  nsew 
sarily  follows ;  for -as  God  must  be  tnithiiil,it  is  impoMiUe  lor  Hon  to 
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deceive.  Descaries  oontended  that  all  error  is  the  resnlt  of  the  prematnre 
action  of  the  will,  judging  of  that  which  the  mind  has  not  clearly  appre- 
hended. The  soul,  as  a  thinking  substance,  can  be  clearly  apprehended 
without  its  being  represented  to  the  mind  as  extended ;  but  all  bodies 
most  be  conoeiyed  as  extended  ;  and  as  such,  they  must  be  real.  While 
figure,  motion,  and  magnitude  belong  to  external  things,  colour,  sound, 
and  heat,  like  pleasure  and  pain,  exist  only  in  the  soul.  The  soul  and 
body  are  connected,  and  inter- act  upon  each  other ;  but  only  by  a  single 
point  of  contact.  He  conceived  of  matter  and  mind  as  constituting  a 
doalism  of  heterogeneous  entities,  separated  in  nature  by  an  absolute 
and  unfilled  interval.  It  was  only  by  the  postulate  of  Divine  assistance 
that,  upon  his  theory,  the  inter-action  of  body  and  soul  becomes 
conceivable :  his  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum "  should  have  led  to  a  different 
conclusion  on  the  mutual  relations  between  them.  While  the  latter,  in 
hifl  Bense  of  the  term,  '*  thinks,**  he  must  have  admitted  that  it  thinks 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  former.  A  different  and  closer  rela- 
tion, therefore,  than  he  intimates,  must  exist  between  them,  however 
diverse  in  their  nature  they  may  be.  In  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
Descartes  stands  the  mystic  spiritualism  of  Malebranche,  who  pro- 
pounded the  doctrine  of  *<  seeing  all  things  in  God,  who  is  the  place  of 
spirits." 

Spinoza  transformed  the  Cartesian  dualism  into  Pantheism,  of  which 
the  fiondamental  conception  was  the  unity  of  substance.  By  **  sub- 
stance," he  understands  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  is  to  be  conceived  by 
itself.  There  is  only  one  subsianoe,  and  that  is  God.  The  primary  and 
cognisable  qualities  of  this  "  substance  "  are  thought  and  extension :  the 
changing  modes  of  these  attributes  include  individual  existence.  If  such 
existence  belonged  to  God,  He  would  be  finite,  and  not  absolute.  All 
determination  Spinoza  conceived  to  be  negation.  Of  the  totality  of  finite 
things  God  is  the  immanent  cause,  whose  freedom  consists  in  His  work- 
ing according  to  the  inner  necessity  of  His  nature.  God  does  not  work 
directly,  but  produces  finite  effects  through  finite  causes.  Modes  of 
extension  and  thought  act  upon  each  other ;  but  between  thought  and 
extension  there  exists  a  perfect  agreement.  Human  ideas  vary  in'  clear- 
ness and  virtue.  '*  The  adequate  knowledge  of  the  intellect  conceives  all 
that  is  particular  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  which  contains  it, 
and  comprehends  all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity,  not  as  accidental, 
but  as  necessary."  The  system  of  Spinoza  involved  the  annihilation 
of  God  as  a  personal  and  independent  existence ;  and  was,  in  fact,  a 
complete  materialistic  Pantheism. 

John  Locke  justly  occupies  a  leading  place  among  English  philosophers. 
In  bis  principal  work  he  aims  to  determine  the  measure  and  the  limit  of 
objective  truth,  by  ascertaining  the  origin  of  hxmian  knowledge.  He 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  and  regards  the  mind  as  a  blank 
tablet.  Sensation  and  refiection  are  the  sources  from  whence  our 
knowledge  is  derived.  By  sensation  he  understands  the  apprehension 
of  external  objects  through  the  external  senses ;  and  by  refiection  the 
apprehension  of  mental  phenomena  through  the  inner  sense.  All  pro- 
perties that  have  regard  to  space  belong  to  the  external  objects  them- 
selves ;  but  all  sensible  qualities,  such  as  colour  and  sound,  are  simply 
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Bigiui  to  the  p^rotiTiiig  salgeoi.  aad  have  no  ezistonoe  in  iha  tliiiigi 
poroeived ;  they  are  sabjeotiTe,  and  do  not  represent  objeeiiYe  lealitiit. 
From  sfanple  ideas,  the  mind  by  combination  forms  for  itaalf  eomplax 
ideas.  The  ** genera"  of  the  Aristotelians  he  held  to  be  purely  idislt 
being  but  a  common  name  which  we  give  to  many  similar  individniilfl, 
which  by  combination  we  unite  in  one  class.  Knowledge  is  the  penep- 
tion  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  viewed  with  refersnoe  to 
their  various  relations.  Oar  rational  judgments  are  thoae  which  i>i 
faim  from  the  development  of  conceptions  which  arise  from  seniaticn 
and  reflection.  By  this  process  we  arrive  at  the  condnsion  that  God 
exists.  Judgments  which  we  cannot  form  after  this  manner  ace  thoM 
which  transcend  human  reason ;  and  those  which  are  contrary  to  resMii 
are  sueh  as  involve  a  contradiction  in  themselves.  For  the  Dxrins 
existence  he  relied  largely  on  the  cosmological  argument* 

We  cannot  here  do  more  than  rapidly  enumerate  the  chief  pobti 
adduced  in  this  History.  By  Locke  the  immateriality  of  the  sool  if 
ngarded  as  probable ;  but  he  admits  the  contrary  to  be  not  inconceivable. 
For  this  reason  he  is  charged  with  tendencies  to  materialism;  and  from  the 
influence  of  his  principles,  Berkeley  was  led  to  advance  his  own  theciy  of 
idealism,  on  the  ground  that  only  minds  and  their  ideas  have  real  existeiioe. 
On  the  other  hand,  Priestley  wasinduced  to  found  a  scheme  of  materialistio 
psychology.  Lookers  celebrated  Essay  called  forth  numeroua  oritioisiiu 
of  an  adverse  character.  Its  intunations  on  the  possible  nature  of  the  seal 
gave  some  encouragement  in  the  direction  of  the  materialism  which 
followed  its  appearance.  The  materialists  of  the  school  of  Hobbes  were 
confirmed  in  their  theory,  that  matter  may  be  endowed  with  the  power 
of  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  Cartesian  axiom,  that  the  essence  of 
^irit  is  thought.  The  philosophy  of  Locke  was  declared  by  many  to  be 
radically  scepticaL  The  "  Analogy  "  of  Butler  indicates  the  neeosiify 
for  an  argument  against  the  materialism  of  the  times. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  XJeberweg*s  notice  of  English  philosophy 
is  less  extensive  than  might  have  been  expected.  This  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  appeared  in  the  systematic  and  complete  fonn 
which  has  marked  the  philosophy  of  Germany.  While  there  are  lower 
purely  speculative  works  of  English  origin,  "there  are  many profimnd 
philosophical  discussions  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the  msaiCold 
ethical,  political,  and  theological  treatises  in  which  this  Uteratoie 
abounds."  The  efiforts  of  English  philosophers  have  thus  been 
associated  with  disquisitions  of  an  eminently  practical  character.  They 
are  not  on  that  account  the  less  real  and  valuable,  though  their  en^iriosl 
tendency  may  have  obscured  them  to  continents!  historians. 

The  reduction  of  matter  to  ideas  by  Berkeley ;  and  the  conolusioB  ol 
Hume  that  the  mind  itself  is  nothing  more  than  abundle  of  ideas,— 4hst 
matter  consists  only  of  sensations,  and  that  the  connection  between  thoae 
may  be  resolved  into  custom  and  subjective  experience^  together  with 
his  questioning  the  trustworthiness  of  all  philosophical  inquiries,  end 
also  the  usual  method  of  reasoning  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  tiie 
universe  to  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  awoke  the  activity  of 
Reid  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  from  which  these 
theories  professed  to  be  logically  derived.    He  protested  against  them  in 
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ilM  name  of  '^oommon  fiense."  This  he  nliixnately  defined  to  be  "a 
eapaoifcy  for  certain  original  and  intuitive  judgments  which  may  be  nsed 
as  the  foundations  of  dedactive  reasoning."  By  perception  he  under- 
stood **  the  capacity  to  suggest  an  existing  world  of  matter  as  the  cause 
of  some  or  all  of  our  sensations.''  He  maintained  that  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  the  consequent  responeibility  of  the  soul,  are  intuitiTely 
recognised. 

Dugald  Stewart  followed  somewhat  closely  in  the  steps  of  Beid. 
His  Lectures  embody  the  results  of  extensiye  and  careful  reading,  ex- 
prened  in  an  eminently  attractive  and  eloquent  manner.  He  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  precision  with  which  he  presented  the  thoughts  of 
othfiT  men,  and  for  his  excellent  criticisms  on  them,  than  for  profoxmd 
asd  original  investigation.  It  is  said  of  him,  "  Among  Scottish  philoso- 
phers, Mr.  Stewart  stands  pre-eminently  out  as  a  psychological  observer. 
On  questions  properly  metaphysical  he  has  left  little  which  can  be 
regarded  as  essentially  his  own.  The  field  within  which  he  laboured  was 
that  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind, — ^inteUeotual,  moral,  and  assthetical, 
as  these  appear  under  the  modifications  imposed  on  them  by  the  general 
dreumstances  of  human  life — education  and  society.  In  careful, 
delieate,  and  original  observations  within  this  sphere  he  has  seldom  been 
excelled."  Dr.  Brown's  philosophy  was  a  modification  of  that  of  his 
predecessors  in  a  direction  which  has  been  largely  followed  by  writers  of 
the  school  of  the  late  Mr.  John  S.  Mill.  Of  modem  writers  on  philosophy 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  the  most  eminent :  "  He  follows  in  general  the 
mtethod  and  terminology  of  Beid." 

Leibnitz  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  German  philosophy.  Our  historian 
famishes  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  analysis  of  his  system,  if  system  it 
oauld  be  justly  called.  The  French  speculations  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  direct0d  especially  against  the  received  dogmas  and  actual  condition 
of  things  in  Church  and  State;  and  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  a 
theoretio  and  practical  philosophy  based  on  materialistic  principles. 

{To  be  eoneluded.) 


ON  NAME  AND  BACE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tbs  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  a  theory  that  there  exists  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  names  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  island  and 
the  races  to  which  they  belong—between  the  «ftmames  and  the  race.  If 
the  theory  be  true,  it  opens  up  a  subject  of  physiological  and  even  of 
polittoal  importance.  It  tends  to  establish  the  view  that  distinct  races, 
however  closely  they  may  be  united  together,  by  residence  in  the  same 
country  and  by  intermarriage,  retain  their  original  race-qualities ;  that 
all  change  from  admixture  itf  but  transitory  in  character ;  and  that  there 
is  no  end  to  any  race  except  by  its  extinction. 

Camden  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  his  "Bemaines  concerning 
Britain,"  a  fact  which  even  in  this  day  is  known  to  very  few  persons, 
namely,  that  the  use  of  surnames  or  fEmiily  names  did  not  begin  until 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.    This,  as  a  general  fact,  is  now 
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admitted,  bnt  there  are  certain  exceptions  of  a  rare  character  which  indi- 
cate that  the  custom  of  adopting  a  snmame  existed  a  little  before  the 
Conquest.  Thus  Mr.  Mark  Antony  Lower,  in  his  learned  work,  "The 
Patronymica  Britannica,"  shows  from  a  document  in  the  Gottoniau  mss., 
which  must  have  existed  earlier  than  1066,  that  one  Hwita  Hatke,  a 
keeper  of  bees  in  Haethfelda,  had  a  daughter  Tate  Hatte,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Wulsige  the  shooter,  and  that  Lulle  Hatte,  the  sister  of  Wiilng«» 
was  wife  of  one  Hehstan  in  Wealadene.  Other  members  of  the  Bsme 
family  are  also  named ;  but  so  peculiar  is  the  hci  of  such  naming,  tfast 
Mr.  Ferguson  maintains,  says  Mr.  Lower,  for  the  existing  family  (^  Haiti 
that  it  is  probably  the  oldest  hereditary  surname  we  have  on  record. 
The  following  quotation  from  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Patronymics 
Britannica"  is  definite  ;  "I  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  a.d.  1000 
as  the  proximate  date  for  the  assmnption  of  family  names.  The 
practice  commenced  in  Normandy,  and  gradually  extended  itself  into 
England,  Scotland,  and  Lreland." 

From  the  time  named,  a.d.  1000,  the  practice  has  continued,  and  hss 
extended  so  greatly  that  at  this  time  there  are  probably  thirty-five  thoQ- 
sand  surnames.  In  the  sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar- 
General,  that  for  1856,  thirty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
different  surnames  were  recorded,  and  the  list  has  increased  since  that 
time. 

We  turn  again  to  the  **  Patronymica  Britannica  **  for  a  snmmaiy  of 
facts,  in  the  addendum  of  that  work,  bearing  upon  things,  circumstances, 
or  qualities  from  which  surnames  are  derived.  Camden  had  aheady,  in 
his  time,  discovered  a  considerable  number  of  origins,  although  his  list 
does  not  approach  the  modem  one  to  which  reference  is  about  to  be  made. 
This  modem  list,  extracted  from  the  documents  in  the  office  of  the 
Begistrar-General,  and  compiled  by  a  gentleman  onoe  in  that  office,  iSt 
Mr.  Lower  states,  authentic  in  every  particular.  It  places  names,  in 
relation  to  their  origins,  under  the  following  heads : — 

Names  from  words  relating,  1.  To  religion  :  as  Church,  Font,  Priest, 
Prophet,  Dean,  Parson,  Minister,  Tomb,  Heaven,  Hell,  Sermon,  Crucifix, 
Grave,  Sexton,  Clerk,  Beadle,  Verger,  Crozier,  Paternoster,  Surplice. 
2.  To  the  mineral  kingdom :  such  as  Gem,  Jewel,  Stone,  Gold,  SilTsr, 
Steel,  Diamond,  Buby,  Glass,  Flint,  Chalk,  Salt,  Carbon,  Clay,  Slate, 
Buddie.  8.  To  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  such  as  Tree,  Ash,  Burch,  Cork, 
Date,  Holly,  Lemon,  Oak,  Pine,  Boot,  Leaf,  Bark,  Clover,  Hay,  Cotton, 
Briars,  Cane,  Heath,  Hazel,  Garland,  Poppy,  Violet,  Pink.  4.  To  huUd- 
ingsj  their  parts,  etc. :  such  as  Scaffold,  Trussel,  Smithy,  Lodge,  Ban, 
Mill,  Castle,  Barrack,  Bastion,  Mole,  Temple,  Pillar,  Tunnel,  WeU, 
Pantry,  Dairy,  Kitchen,  Chambers,  Boof,  Bafter,  Larder,  Window, 
Oven,  Tile.  5.  To  war  and  its  concomitants  :  such  as  "Warrior,  Sword, 
Dagger,  Gun,  Cannon,  Guard,  Staff,  Corps,  Bank,  Shield,  Banner, 
Archer,  Bow,  Arrow,  Camp,  Conquest.  6.  To  moods  and  temperaments : 
such  as  Eatwell,  Gram,  Nice,  Savoury,  Joy,  Jest,  Gay,  Merry,  Jolly» 
Witty,  Beel,  Mock,  Hunt,  Heat,  Sport.  7.  To  musical  instruments : 
such  as  Buglehora,  Fiddle,  Fife,  Horn,  Pipe,  Tabor,  Drum,  Timbrel, 
Harp.  8.  To  epochs  of  life :  such  as  Birth,  Marriage,  Wedlock.  9.  To 
shapes :  such  as  Sijuare,  Bound,  Cone,  Globe,  Angle,  Cirous,  and  Cirooii* 
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10.  To  hooks :  snch  as  Chart,  Deed,  Beame,  Book,  Page,  Press,  Print, 
Quire,  Qaill,  Ledger,  Aonals,  Charter,  Letter,  Card.    11.  To  p(nfU8  of 
the  compius :  snch  as  East,  West,  North;  South,  Southern,  Western, 
Bisonth.    12.  To  implements^  tools,  or  commoditUs :  snoh  as  Paroel, 
Bale,  Pack,  Box-  Coop,  Tub,  Awl,  Saw,  Nail,  Hone,  Pnnch,  Candle,  Coke, 
Conch,  BeU,  Scraps,  Shell,  Stirmp.     18.  To  eha/racteristics :  snoh  as 
Pont,  Loon,  Late,  Begolar,  Greedy,  Dupe,  Bant.    14.  To  qualities : 
snch  as^  Carnal,  Anguish,  Orief,  Fear,  Guile,  Dudgeon,  Proud,  Sly,  Vain, 
Lawless,  Sawney,  Quaint,  Shallow,  Vague.    15.  To  clothing  and  oma- 
ments :  such  as  Garment,  Hat,  Hood,  Cap,  Tippet,  Shirt,  Bonnet,  Sash, 
Patten,  Feather,  Vest,  Hose,  Stocking,  Gaiter,   Brace,  Tape,  Diaper, 
Poplin,  Silk,  Pocket,  Plush.    16.  To  diseases  and  their  conconUianti  : 
snch  as  Fever,  Palsy,  Gout,  Fits,  Boils,  Bickets,  Whitlow,  Corns,  Chap, 
Glanders,  Spavin,  Leper,  Pill,  Balsam,  Bolus,  Physio,  Lancet,  Mortar. 
17.  To  liquors:  such  as  Wine,  Port,  Sherry,  Claret,  Negns,  Whisky^ 
Stout,  Eggbeer,  Mead,  Perry.    18.  To  colours :  such  as  Blue,  Green, 
Porple,  Scarlet,  Lake,  Boan,  Buff,  Grey,   Lavender,  Cherry,  Peach, 
Sable,  Black,  White.    19.  To  titles :  such  as  King,  Queen,  Noble,  Knight, 
Squire,  Baron,  Lord,  Margrave,  Templar,  Bex.  20.  Tomoneya/ndmeasures: 
such  as  Coin,  Cash,  Guinea,  Pound,  Shilling,  Sixpence,  Penny,  Farthing, 
Mark,  Noble,  Tester,  Pottle,  Gill,  Mile,  Cubit,  Furlong,  Yard,  Inohes,  Bood, 
Tod,  Last,  Pound,  Barrel,  Tons.    21.  To  the  weather :  such  as  Cloud, 
Dew,  Fog,  Sky,  Mist,  Thaw,  Sleet,  Hail,  Bain,  Wind,  Tempest,  Thunder, 
Lightning,  Day,  Noon,  Star,  Manyweathers.    22.  To  figures :  snch  as 
Cipher,  Unit,  Two,  Twelves,  Score,  Twentyman,  Forty,  Gross,  Even, 
Double.    28.  To  times  and  seasons :  such  as  Spring,  Summer,  March, 
May,  Monday,  Halfinght,  Yearly,  Feveryear,  Christmas,  Lent,  Pente- 
cost.   24.  To  cmnmerce :  such  as  Trader,  Seller,  Barter,  Pay,  Bansom, 
Bonus,  Sale,  Scrip,  Loan,  Borrow.    25.  Names  from  words  as  participles 
and  verbs :  snch  as  Boiling,  Buzzing,  Biding,  Baving,  Slaving,  Weaving, 
See,  Seek,  Took,  Gaze.    26.  From  words  used  as  adjeetives :  such  as 
Sturdy,  Lusty,  Doughty,  Weakly,  Dainty,  Tidy,  Beady,  Pretty,  Friendly, 
Bandy,  Crisp,   Humble,   Slender,  Weary,  Neat,  Dandy,  Trollop.    27. 
From  words  relating  to  singular  occupations  :  snch  as  Pincher,  Game- 
ster, Smiter,  Smoker,  Bouncer,  Bruiser,  Snapper,  Leader.     28.  From 
words  meaning  much  ado :  such  as  Freak,  Pother,  Bow,  Bout,  Mummery, 
Cant,  Gossip.    29.  From  words  relating  to  the  voice :  such  as  Tone, 
Tune,  Sing,  Bass,  Shout,  Yell,  Howl.    80.  To  acts,  motions,  etc, :  such 
as  Sleep,  Strong,  Gallant,  Jump,  Steady,  Start,  Trip,  Step,  Stride.    81. 
To  gambling :  such  as  Game,Bwindle,  Chance,  Hazard,  Baffle,  Billiards, 
Skittles,  Dice.    82.  To  quaUties :  snoh  as  Bioh,  Biohman,  Mean,  Stem, 
Cross,  Smart,  Haste,  Speed,  Moist,  Damp.    88.  From  words  designat- 
ing rivers,  mountains,  nationalities,  etc. :  such  as  Boyne,  Derwent, 
Tyne,  Humber,  Severn,  Nile,  Jordan,  Snowdon,  Alps,  People,  Tribe, 
Kentish,  Saxon,  Norman,  Jew,  Kaffir,  Pagan.    84.  From  words  signify- 
ing relationship  and  condition  in  life:   such    as  Parent,   Stranger, 
Mother,  Sire,  Daddy,  Husband,    Bride,  Orphan,  Gh>dBon.     85.  From 
words  indicating  occupations,  employments,  and  offices :  snoh  as  Mason, 
Tiler,  Plumber,  Builder,  Fuller,  Potter,  Drover,  Warder,  Clerk,  Poet, 
Mariner,  Miller,  Baker,  Carman.    86.  From  words  used  as  personal 
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namei :  sooh  m  Eve,  Oain,  Abel»  Moses,  Herod.  Stephen,  PniafiiiM« 
Ajftx,  Heeior,  Fabian,  Liyy,  Bnfas,  Tudor.  87.  From  wortU  referring 
to  eom6$iible  and  potahle  thrngt :  snoh  as  Food,  Feast,  Fish,  Fowl, 
Baoon,  Hogsflesh,  Peasonp,  Marrow,  Onion,  Tiffin,  Ginger,  Ghn^ea, 
Qoinoe,  Qromb,  Lard.  88.  From  iopogra^hioal  words :  sooh  as  Land, 
Meadows,  Fields,  Garden,  Way,  Highway,  Book,  Glifi;  Feny.  89.  From 
wordi  deteriptive  ofpa/ria  of  the  body :  snoh  as  Eyes,  Tooth,  Soonee, 
Collarbone,  Bowels,  Blood,  Withezs,  Pluck,  Eneebone,  Spittle,  Gall, 
Beak.  40.  From  names  relating  to  ships  and  their  assoeiations :  aoeh 
as  Fleet,  Hnlk,  Craft,  Cutter,  Tug,.  Eeel,  Cable,  Oar.  41.  From  names 
given  to  birds,  quadrupeds^  reptiles f  insects,  and  fishes :  muh  as  Bird, 
Kite,  Crane,  Buzzard,  Finch,  Snipe,  Swallow,  Bobin,  Gull,  Crow,  Pigeon, 
Bantam,  Ghmder,  Gosling,  Brute,  Lion,  Fox,  Wolf,  Stag,  Leopard,  Bear, 
Morse,  Hart,  Hind,  Babbit,  Coney,  Hare,  Pig,  Cur,  Goat,  Lamb, 
Mouse,  Cricket,  Flea,  Bug,  Mite,  Fish,  Shark,  Salmon,  Hecring,  Carp, 
Pike,  Gudgeon,  Trout,  Sole,  Pearl,  Barnacle,  Cockle,  Cuttle.  42.  From 
words  relating  to  eovntries  and  places :  such  as  Albion,  Wales,  Gaol, 
Congo,  China,  Sidney,  Calvary,  Gath,  Dorset,  Troy.  48.  2b  London 
and  its  su^mrbs :  such  as  London,  Strand,  Holbom,  Harrow,  Poplar, 
Hampstead,  Eilbum,  Bidunond,  Kew,  Aldgate,  Brixton. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  list  of  names  that  several  of  a  oharaotariotic 
kind  are  not  included.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  names  having  the  prefix 
of  Mae,  Ap,  and  FUn  are  omitted  as  well  as  those  having  the  aoffix  of 
son.  These,  however,  are  compound  names,  an4  not  essential  (o  the 
classification  afforded  by  the  return. 

The  compiler  who  has  recorded  the  names,  some  of  which  we  have 
given  by  way  of  illustration,  has  divided  his  list,  as  we  have  seen,  into 
forty-three  parts.  This  was  a  convenient  division  in  extracting  and 
tabulating  the  names  firom  the  mass  that  lay  before  him.  But  when  we 
come  to  an  analysis  of  the  facts,  we  find,  as  a  primary  and  important 
truth,  that  there  are  only  a  few  origins  of  the  names.  We  may  divide 
these  origins  into  the  following  parts : — 

First  and  simplest,  there  are  the  names  that  may  be  called  ji^reoiMilt 
that  is  to  say,  surnames  derived  firom  some  name^which  would  now  be 
oalled  a  Christian  name,  and  which,  in  countries  where  the  Christiaa 
iiaith  is  predominant,  would  legaiU/y  be  so  called,  to  whatsoever  ereed  the 
possessor  of  it  might  belong.  These  names,  which,  as  we  say,  we  may 
oaU  Christian,  were  once  the  only  names;  and  it  is  a  strange  £Mt,  per^ 
haps  one  of  the  strangest  facts  in  history,  that  thoi^h  now  thqr  seam 
only  to  be  an  addition  to  a  surname,  they  still  constitute  the  true  Isgml 
name  of  the  owner.  The  surname,  in  brief^  commencing  only  as  m 
fiB4diion,  remains  as  such.  It  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  but  tiie  Chris- 
tian name  attached  to  it,  and  wMch  especially  marks  its  owner,  can  only 
be  changed  by  legal  process.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  in  the  change  of 
fiwhion  which  took  place  when  surnames  were  introduced,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  person  had  previously  been  known  should  either  rensdn 
as  a  surname  or  should  be  modified  by  a  prefix  such  as  Jf ec,  the  soa  of, 
or  a  suffix,  such  as  son. 

In  the  second,  instance,  there  are  the  surnames  derived  tern  nwnea 
of  places,  towns,  counties,  countries,  villages,  even  houses  in  which  tbe 
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p«r8<m  lived*  The  man  would  be  eo-and-so  of  saoh  a  plaee,  or  so-and-so 
belonging  to  sooh  a  place :  if  the  plaoe  were  his  possession,  he  wonld  be 
0/  U ;  if  he  merely  liyed  in  the  place,  he  wonld  be  belonging  to  it.     . 

In  a  third  dlTision  of  names  come  those  derived  from  some  inanimate 
snbetantiYe  things,  snoh  as  a  stone,  a  forest,  a  wood«  a  mill.  The  person 
wonld  be  called  so-and-so  of  the  mill  or  of  the  forest,  npon  whioh,  by  a 
very  slight  change,  wonld  follow,  in  many  cases,  names  from  ooenpations 
oonnected  with  the  snbstantiye  things,  such  as  Miller,  Foirester,  and  so 
fbrlh. 

In  a  fonrth  instance  were  surnames  derived  from  the  names  of  animals, 
which  namesi  charaoteristio  of  the  animal,  were  sometimes  indicative  of 
contempt. 

Fifthly,  there  were  names  derived  frpm  qualities  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
body  of  the  person.  The  man  was  sprightly,  or  strong,  or  fhrail,  or  hardy, 
or  prond,  or  wild.  Even  peculiarities  arising  from  disease  would  come 
under  this  head,  such  as  Fits,  Splayfoot,  Leper,  or  Bicket  s. 

In  a  sixth  and  last  division  were  names  signifying  something  more 
than  qualities,  that  is  to  say,  titles  derived  from  estates,  aflbun,  or  offices, 
snush  as  King,  Noble,  Grown,  Court,  Judge,  Sherifi;  and  the  like. 

We  have  reduced  these  derivations  of  names  to  a  few  simple  and 
natural  fi>ims,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  theory  we  would  propound  respect- 
ing name  and  race.  When  the  fashion  of  surnames  came  into  use,  the 
snunames  were  taken,  necessarily,  either  by  accident  in  each  case,  ex  by 
some  order  or  design  which,  though  not  apparent  to,  nor  systematically 
intended  by,  those  who  assumed  or  confeired  the  names,  was,  neverthe- 
less, systematic  in  result  If  the  names  were  taken  or  implied  by 
accident,  then  it  should  follow  that  in  sll  the  races  that  made  up  the 
oommnnity  the  names  were  indiscriminately  mixed.  If  a  systematic  plan 
were  consciously  or  unconsciously  followed,  then  particular  names  would 
be  stamped  upon  and  adhere  to  particular  races.  This  latter  position 
is  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fact :  we  mean  that  at  the  time  when 
flnmiames  became  the  ittdiion  in  England,  the  fssMon  was  varied  according 
to  the  races  which  then  existed. 

To  make  this  theory  dear,  it  is  essential  to  glance  at  the  races  which 
existed  on  the  soil  at  the  time  when  the  surname  became  a  part  of  the 
national  histoxy.  At  this  period  there  existed  three  distinct  populations 
at  least.  There  was  the  Celtic  population,  which  had  been  driven,  by 
Saxon  encroachments,  from  the  centre  of  the  island  to  the  mountainous 
districts,  to  Wales,  and  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  there  was  the 
Saxon  population,  which  held  the  most  dominant  sway,  and  which  was 
enonnously  increased  in  number  and  power  by  the  Norman  invasion ; 
and  there  was  a  Jewish  population,  the  extent  of  whioh  is  not  known,  but 
which  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable.  To  these  might  be  added* 
though  we  exclude  them  from  the  present  argument,  the  remains,  pro- 
bably, of  a  Boman  population,  and  a  fragment  of  a  nomadic  or  gipsy 
fraternity. 

Among  these  three  great  races,  then,— Saxon,  Celtic,  Jewi8h,-Hmr- 
names  were  introduced,  devetoped,  and  sent  onwards.  The  origin  of 
the  names  was  limited  in  number,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  few  heads,  while 
the  dassifieation  was  devised,  unconsdously  perhiH?>>  ^vt,  as  we  believe. 
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methodioany,  by  whftt  may  be  called  the  peonlianties  or  idiotfynendeB 
of  each  race. 

In  reepeet  to  names  that  were  personal,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  raees 
followed  to  some  extent  the  same  mle ;  but  the  Jewish  race  most  dia- 
tinetively  foUowed  it,  and  have  held  most  persistently  to  it,  although 
they  hare  in  ooorse  of  time  modified  some  such  names,  as  when  they 
have  tamed  Abraham  into  Braham;  Levi  into  Lewis;  Jacob  into 
Jaeobeon ;  Moeee  into  Moss. 

Names  deriyed  fromplace  were,  we  think,  divided  mainly  between  the 
Celts  and  Saxons;  the  Celts  especially  taking  names  derived  from 
looaKtiee.  This  fiuot  becomes  most  noteworthy  when  a  list  of  names 
is  taken  np,  the  Celtic  nature  of  which  is  settled  by  the  prefix  of  Mac 

Names  derived  from  inanimate  things  and  from  occupations  wen 
assigned,  it  seems,  almost  exdnsively  to  the  Saxons.  This  was  in  strict 
aoeoid  with  their  oharaoter  as  a  race.  The  same  mle  applies  also  to 
names  derived  from  oeeopations,  trades,  professions,  and  callings.  There 
exists  in  soeh  naming  all  the  elements  of  Saxon  straightforwardness  and 
simplioity.  The  Saxons  were  the  workers  of  substantive  things ;  they 
felled  the  woods,  hewed  the  stones,  dug  the  ditches,  plonghed  the  fields, 
sowed,  thrashed,  and  ground  the  com,  made  the  bread,  oonstmoted  &e 
houses,  delved  for  the  metals,  netted  the  fish,  braved  the  ocesa, 
hunted  the  wild  beast,  shepherded  the  flocks,  took  charge  of  the  castle  or 
the  prison,  and  in  a  word  pursued  all  those  rude  but  necessary  arts  by 
which  a  country,  as  yet  devoid  of  refinement,  and  unacquainted  with 
active  commerce,  is  prepared  to  become,  by  the  aid  of  otiier  hands, 
refined  and  oommeroiaL  Thus  it  was  natural  that  to  them  should  be 
attached  the  names  pertaining  to  the  substantive  things  they  were 
employing,  or  to  the  businesses  upon  which  they  were  employed ;  nor  can 
there  be  a  better  evidence  of  Saxon  birth  and  race  than  a  surname  so 
derived. 

It  would  hardly  be  fiur,  however,  to  say  that  the  Saxon  mind  showed 
no  sign  of  embellishment  of  name  by  adjective  synonym.  It  sometimes 
added  words  to  express  the  quality  of  a  name  as  it  might  have  done  of  a 
substance.  Camden  gives  us  some  very  good  illustrations  of  this  nature, 
speaking,  however  of  English  Saxons  rather  than  of  Saxons  proper 

Names  indicating  qualities,  having  connected  with  them  no  sobstantiTe 
thing,  but  standing  alone,  are  peculiar,  it  would  appear,  to  the  Celtie 
race.  Thus  such  names  as  Merry,  Jolly,  Glorious,  Small,  Slender,  Crouch, 
Dandy,  Friendly,  Fair,  Flight,  Tidy,  are  good  illustrations,  as  are  many 
names  to  which  the  prefix  Mac  is  attached.  MacDonald,  the  son  of 
Donald,  derived,  according  to  Lower,  firom  DimhuU^  brown*eyed,  is  a 
typieal  illustration. 

Names  derived  from  titles  seem  to  belong  both  to  the  Saxon  and  to 
the  Celtie  races,  but  most  names  of  this  kind  are  Celtie.  The  names 
having  relation  to  some  office  that  has  been  common  to  Saxon  and  Celt 
alike,  would  account  for  their  introduction  into  both  races. 

Surnames  derived  from  names- of  animals  are  very  distinctive  of  race. 
They  belong,  it  seems  fi!om  all  the  evidence  we  can  coUeet,  exduiively 
to  the  Jewish  race.    To  take  a  few  iUustiatione:  lion,  Cavallo»  WoUf 
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Hart,  Stag,  Fox,  Lizard,  Mole,  Babbit,  Hare,  Coney,  Leveret,  Lamb, 
Cockle,  Doe,  Parrot,  Dove,  Pigeon,  Hnnd,  Seal,  Roe,  Deer,  Hirsch,  and 
its  modification  Hersofaelly—^these  and  a  great  nnmber  of  similar  names, 
if  we  had  space  to  record  them,  would  snpport  this  view.  In  many 
instances  the  names  have  been  variously  modified ;  and  again,  in  many 
cases,  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  Jewish  type  and  expres- 
sion have  been  lost  by  temporary  admixture  of  race,  while  the  name  has 
been  retained ;  but  the  alteration  is  never  so  pexfeot  as  to  cover  the 
original  faois.  In  ihe  same  way,  there  are  often  various  modifications 
of  Jewish  personal  names,  but  the  change  rarely,  if  ever,  conceals  the 
truth. 

Now  and  then  it  may  be  noted  that  one  name,  coming  from  two 
sources,  may  belong  to  two  races,  so  that  there  may  be  distinct  families 
of  the  same  name  but  of  different  race.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Saxon 
Hare,  derived  from  the  same  name  as  Harold,  and  there  is  the  Jewish 
Hare,  derived  from  the  animal.  There  is  the  Saxon  name  Bo8i,  derived 
from  a  heath  or  morass,  and  the  Jewish  Bom,  derived  from  a  horse ; 
these  illustrations  might  be  greatly  extended. 

If  it  be  asked,  how  it  is  the  names  of  animals  are  attached  to  represen- 
tatives of  the  Jewish  race, — ^how,  indeed,  it  can  be  that  they  should  have 
names,  many  of  which  would  be  repugnant  to  their  reUgious  prejudices 
and  ancient  faith,  this  is  the  answer  most  consistent  with  probability : 
that  at  the  time  when  the  fashion  of  surnames  became  common,  the 
Jews,  an  inoffensive,  unresisting,  despised  race,  had  the  objectionable 
names  thrust  upon  them  by  those  who  surrounded  them.  Some  names, 
perhaps,  such  as  Lion,  they  might  themselves  have  assumed,  while  those 
who  were  strongest  among  them  would  fall  into  the  fashion  by  retaining 
as  surname  their  original  Hebrew  name.  The  rest,  less  powerful, — ^we 
may  say  practically  powerless, — ^would  have  forced  on  them  the  names 
even  of  contempt  which  their  masters  chose  to  bestow. 

To  sum  up :  the  theory  we  would  present  respecting  the  origin  of 
surnames  is,  that  at  the  time  when  the  fashion  of  sumaming  came  into 
vogue,  it  developed  itself  in  the  three  great  EngUsh  races,  as  follows : 
(1)  That  personal  names,  neith  or  without  the  prefix  of  Mac,  Ap,  Fite,  or. 
ihe  sufiSx  9on,  were  made  common  amongst  all  the  races,  but  were  not 
universally  adopted,  (2)  That  the  Saxon  race  and  the  Celtic  alike  partly 
adopted  other  names  derived  from  places  or  possessions*  (8)  That  the 
Saxons  assumed,  or  had  assigned  to  them,  other  names  derived  either 
from  substantive  things  or  from  occupations.  (4)  That  the  Celtic  race 
assumed,  or  had  assigned  to  them,  other  names  expressive  of  qualities  of 
mind  or  body.  (5)  That  a  portion  of  the  Jews  had  assigned  to  them,  or 
themselves  assumed,  the  names  of  various  animals. 

[The  fdregoing  paragraphs  are  abridged  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Biohard*- 
son,  F.B.S.,  with  the  courteous  permission  of  the  publishers  of  ihoFopular 
Science  Review.] 
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SCRIPTURAL  HOLINESS:  VAREBTY  IN  UNITY. 
To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Woaleyan-'MHhodUt  Magagine. 

Deab  Sib,— I  send  herewith  five  Testiznoxiies  bearing  upon  the  **  highflr 
Ohristian  life."  I  do  not  Buppose  that  there  is  in  them  anything  new; 
but  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  hear  fiye  godly  and  sensible  Methodists 
tell  the  same  story  in  different  words.  I  have  thought  that,  in  relation 
to  Seriptnral  holiness,  there  is  some  danger  of  our  views  beoomi&g 
narrow,  and  our  experience  stereotyped :  that  we  are  apt,  perhaps,  to 
think  of  this  great  gift,  by  many  [somewhat  loosely  called  "  the  second 
blessing,"  under  one  aspect  only,  and  to  assume  that  it  must  oome  to 
every  one  in  precisely  the  same  form.  Now,  although  there  waa  only  one 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  there  were  five  porches,  all  leading  straight  to  the  one 
pod.  And  to  this  blessed  realisation  of  holiness  good  people  oome  hf 
various  routes,  and  from  different  quarters ;  and,  farther,  is  it  not  "  mads 
unto  us,"  as  to  form,  very  much  what  at  the  time  we  most  desire?  As 
we  leam  from  these  testimonies,  unto  one  a  perfect  trust  in  Jesna  brings 
''  great  peace  ;"  unto  another  "cleansing  from  all  sin :"  a  third  speaks 
of  the  grace  which  faith  brought  as  "  foil  salvation ;"  a  fourth  testifies 
to  receiving  and  retaining  a  **  rest  and  joy  very  precious ;  **  whilst,  by 
fully  believing,  a  fifth  found  rest,  purity,  and  power.  I  note  that  not 
one  has  used  the  phrase  "  Christian  Perfection."  I  do  not  argue ;  I  only 
indicate  what  may  be  found  in  these  records  of  religious  experience,  and 
leave  this  variety  in  unity  to  teach  its  own  lesson. 

I  will  only  add,  that,  of  the  five  contributors,  four  are  either  members 
of  our  Society  in  this  town,  or  my  own  personal  friends.  I  know  them 
well,  and  can  testify  that  they  are  intensely  praetietU  Christians^-claaB- 
leaders  and  the  like^and  genuine  followers  of  Him  **  who  went  about 
doing  good."  The  other  is  a  Wesleyan  minister,  not  imknown  in  the 
metropolis.  As  they  all  desire  that  their  xuanes  be  not  given,  I  have 
simply  numbered  the  testimonies,  one  to  five.  They  axe  written,  as  you 
perceive,  in  the  easy,  confidential  style  of  epistolary  i^n^mnrif^or^  or 
of  our  people  when  speaking  in  a  loveieaet 

I  am,  Yours  fsithftilly t 

NmoeatUe'Upon'Tyfkef  Josxpb  Bush. 

June  5t1h  1B74. 


**  What  a  glorious  time  God  is  giving  you  in  the  North !  How  is  the 
work  going  on  ?  He  has  not  forgotten  us  here ;  and  one  may  aoliee  a 
very  quiet  stirring  of  the  Society.  Some  of  us  have  been  laftety  link- 
ing, reading,  talking,  and  praying  about  power  over  sin,  hoUnesSi^^eal 
and  ftdl  consecration.  F-*-^  and  I  took  the  promise,  '  My  God  shall 
supply  all  your  need ; '  we  prayed  it,  and  prayed  it  again ;  but  the  simply 
of  tiie  *  all  need*  seemed  so  high  up,  so  almost  out  of  reach  I  That  was 
a  fow  days  ago.  On  Sunday  evening,  after  service,  F«^—  madeagiorioas 
confession  to  me ;  all  day  long  she  had  been  wanting  to  tell  someb^; 
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it  was  this,— the  blessing  of  faith  had  been  given,  and  she  was  trusting 
m  Jesus  for  *full  salvation,*  moment  by  moment. 

"  I  rejoiced  with  her ;  of  course  I  did.    But  I  must  say  that  my  joy 
for  her  was  very  much  tempered  by  a  lonely,  left-behind  sort  of  feeling 

for  myself,  and  I  uttered  scarcely  a  word.  In  telling  me  the  story,  F 

had  quoted  the  Kne, « Jesus  saves  me,  saves  me  now : '  this  was  her  expe- 
rienoe.  During  the  night,  I  woke  again  and  again ;  and  as  often  as  I 
awoke,  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  out  of  the  darkness,  saying,  •  Jesus  saves, 
Jesus  saves ;'  and  my  faith  was  strengthened.  On  Monday,  my  friend 
talked  with  me  about  the  blessing  which  she  had  found  and  I  was  seek- 
ing. We  met  again  on  Tuesday,  and,  although  she  had  been  fiercely 
assafled  by  the  evil  one,  she  was  still  proving 

.*  The  bliss  of  those  who  foUy  dwell, 
FoUy  in  Christ  believe/ 

As  to  myself,  almost  the  last  thing  on  Tuesday  night,  I  read  part 
of  one  of  the  chapters  inj « Scriptural  Holiness.*  The  next  morning  I 
spent  some  time  alone,  reading  from  the  same  book.  I  then  knelt 
^<>wn,  prayed,  ventured,^!  stepped  out  upon  His  promise,  and  I  found 
it  bore. 

"  I  now  felt  taken  up  with  Jesus.  The  mere  thought  of  looking 
inwards— to  myself— was  too  much ;  it  frightened  me..  I  did  not  dare  even 
to  cast  a  glance  within,  but  resolutely  kept  my  eye  and  heart  turned 
toward  Jesus,  looking  at  Him,  and  resting  upon  His  promise.  I  had  then, 
and  still  have, « great  peace.'  Formerly  my  peace  was  as  a  brook ;  the 
stones  in  the  bed  of  the  brook  made  an  impression  upon  the  surfiMe  of 
the  streaos.  But  nowmypeaceis  *asa  river,*  deep  and  broad,  and  very 
oahn.  Apart  from  this,  I  have  littla  or  no  •  feeling.*  I  do  not  want  it 
till  God  sees  He  can  trust  me  with  it.  If,  when  I  ventured  upon  the 
promise,  a  wonderfrd  and  joyous  emotion  had  come  and  overwhelmed 
me,  perhaps  I  might  have  been  drawn  to  rest  upon  that— at  least,  in 
BODie  degree.  This  I  know  and  feel,  Jesus  is  mine.  True,  I  hold  Him 
*  with  a  trembling  hand,'  but  He  will  strengthen  the  grasp ;  and  even 
now  He  holds^me  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  this  surely  ought  to  enoou- 
rage  me.  Do,  please,  askOodto  keep  me  and  the  others  from  doubting; 
and  with  your  prayers  let  much  praise  be  mingled  for  His  great  goodness 
in  leading  us  into  •  the  land  of  rest.*" 

II. 

"  The  longing  and  yearning  for  this  complete  rest  has  been  going  on 
for  yean.  The  first  definite  desire  was  awakened  by  the  question  of  a 
iHend,  '  Whether  I  had  received  the  "  second  blessing.**  *  For  some 
time  I  had  been  dissatisfied  with  my  religious  life :  it  did  not  yield  that 
real  satisfaction  which  I  was  sure  it  ought.  Asking  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  determined  to  press  on  to  the  attainment  of  entire  sancti* 
ficalion.  As  I  had  light,  I  tried  to  yield  up  my  all  to  God.  Long  and 
severe  have  been  my  struggles  with  inbred  sin.  Sometimes  my  soul 
has  been  fiUed  with  light  and  joy,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  wholly  Ohrist's. 
This  would  continue  for  a  week  or  two ;  and  then  unbelief,  or  unwatch- 
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folness,  or  ignorance,  bronght  darkness  upon  me,  and  I  was  wntehed. 
Bnt  by  repeated  falls,  my  precions  Saviour  tangbt  me  to  walk  by  (aitL 
I  came  also  to  understand  more  dearly  the  troth  of  His  own  words : 
*  Without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing,*  and  it  seems  as  if;  just  when  He  hftd 
made  me  weary  of  self  and  sin,  weary  of  the  inward  straggles,  weaiy 
with  home-cares  and  the  responsibilities  of  my  work  for  Him,  He 
revealed  Himself  to  me  as  a  complete  Saviour.  He  showed  me  tliai, 
having  Him,  I  had  all  things :  and  I  had  power  just  to  give  myself  ioUy 
to  Him,  and  to  receive  Him  as  my  rest  and  peace,  my  ftU-sof^dent 
Saviour. 

The  tempter  has  tried  to  shsike  my  confidence,— he  has  broiighi  to  my 
mind  old  difficulties  and  failures ;  but  I  thrust  him  away,  sayiogi '  I 
cannot  overcome,  but  Jesui  can ;  His  grace  is  aU-suffident.*  I  do  realise 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ '  deanseth  from  all  sin ;  *  and  He  Ice^ 
me  cleansed :  I  praise  God  that  I  find  now  true  joy,  entire  freedom  from 
fear  of  the  fiiture,  and  rich  pleasure  in  working  for  Him.  My  soul  leng^ 
only  for  more  Christ-likeness,  and  more  power  to  work  and  live  for  His 
glory.  As  I  am  writing,  I  fed  my  heart  glow  with  intense  love  and 
gratitude  to  my  God  and  Father  for  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  for  the 
power  of  living  every  moment  trusting  in  and  hanging  upon  Jesos.  My 
constant  prayer  is, '  Lord  Jesus,  hold  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe.* " 

III. 

"I  will  try  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  how  I  have  been  led  into  the 
eigoyment  of  entire  sanctification,  perfect  love,  fiill  salvation,  or  idl  rest 
in  Christ.  I  think  the  last  would  best  express  my  position.  After  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Bainbridge  returned  from  America,  in  December,  1872,  we  ha^ 
some  talk  about  the  *  higher  Christian  life,'  and  he  urged  me  to  oome  to 
the  weekly  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  holiness.  At  that  time  I 
beHeved  in  entire  sanctification,  and  sincerdy  desired  to  walk  in  the 
highway  of  holiness ;  but  I  could  only  see  my  way  into  it  by  a  gredoal 
process.  Early  in  1878  the  conviction  became  very  strong  in  me  tot  I 
was  living  below  my  privilege.  I  could  not  but  know  that  some  of  Ck)d's 
people  enjoyed  a  ftilness  of  blessing  to  which  I  was  a  stranger ;  and  I 
determined  that  I  would  straightway  seek  a  deeper  work  of  grace,  and 
serve  God  as  I  had  never  done  before. 

•<  I  remember  that,  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  year,  I  engaged  in  the 
Covenant  service  with  a  feeling  almost  of  eagemesa.  Tlda  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  former  times.  During  the  two  or  three  months  that  fdlowed, 
I  was  daily  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness.  Then  came  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Cuthbert ;  and  on  the  evening  when  his  fonenl 
sermon  was  preached,  I  asked  myself,  Am  I  willing  to  be  hofy?  ^ 
my  return  I  took  out  the  Covenant  Service,  and  in  thoee  solemn  words  1 
did  then  and  there  consecrate  myself  afredi  and  wholly  to  the  Lord.  1 
fdt  that  I  was  accepted,  and  that  God  had,  by  His  Spint,  taken  faU 
possesdon  of  my  heart. 

"  Until  about  the  end  of  May  I  had  uninteimpied  joy,  and  constant 
power  over  all  shi.  After  that  I  began  to  fed  thai  the  mA  of  salra- 
Hon  in  me  was  not  complete.  So  &r  as  I  k&ew»I  had  giv«&  mytMioOy 
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to  the  Lord,  and  I  was  not  oonsoious  of  any  decline  in  my  love  or  zeal ; 
yet  I  was  not  eaiiBfied,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  nnrest.  I  was  very 
eagtr  to  hear  and  read  all  that  I  oould  about  holiness.  The  meetings  for 
conversation  on  this  subject,  and  the  reading  of  '  The  King's  Highway/ 
were  made  a  great  blessing.  A  conversation  which  I  had  with  you  in 
your  study,  helped  me  very  much.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  7th  of 
PeoMober,  during  the  public  service,  I  struggled  against  a  feeling  of  deep 
depression*    After  the  sermon,  as  you  gave  out  this  verse, — 

'  Salvation  in  His  Kame  there  is ; 

Salvation  from  bIui  death,  and  hell ; 
Salvation  into  glorious  bliss ; 

How  great  salvation,  who  can  tell  f 
But  all  He  hath  for  mine  I  daim ; 
I  dare  believe  in  Jesu's  Name,' 

my  feeling  was, '  I  cannot  sing  these  words  ;  *  but  the  Blessed  Spirit 
prompted  me  to  ask  myself, '  Why  not?  Why  should  I  not  now  trust 
Cknat  fully  for  this  great  salvation  ? '  And  I  said, '  I  will.*  I  sang  the  verse 
through,— evexy  word.  After  the  communion  service  I  went  home,  deter- 
mined to  trust  Jesus,  then  and  always,  for  fall  salvation. 

••  The  next  few  days  my  faith  was  sorely  tried.  I  expected  some 
spiritual  manifestation,  and  it  did  not  come.  My  faith  began  to  waver, 
and  I  was  glad  that  I  had  not  spoken  to  any  one  about  the  blessing  I 
reeeiyed  on  Sunday  evening.  But  on  Thursday,  on  my  way  to  class,  I 
was  thinTring  over  some  counsel  I  had  given  to  one  who  was  seeking 
pardon : '  Trust  in  Jesus,  and  take  Him  at  His  word.*  It  struck  me  that 
tfaiB  was  the  very  tiling  I  ought  myself  to  do,  and  in  that  moment  I  was 
enabled  consciously  to  receive  Christ  as  my  full  Saviour. 

**1  feel  that  a  great  change  has  come  to  me.  Generally,  and  for 
eeveial  years*  my  religion  has  made  me  happy ;  but  now  I '  joy  in  God,* 
and  have  entered  into  a  rest  of  which  previously  I  had  a  very  faint  idea. 
This  week  I  have  had  a  spedal  opportunity  of  renewing  my  covenant  of 
ooBMoration ;  and  at  this  moment  I  know  that  I  am  fully  Ohrist*s.*' 

IV. 

"I  have  found  Jesus  to  be  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  I  have  learned 
to  '  abide  *  in  Him ;  and  this  abiding  in  Christ  makes  such  a  difference 
to  the  life !  My  religious  life  has  not  always  been  What  it  is  now.  It 
hmm  not  always  had  the  joyoUsness  it  has  had  lately. 

"  It  is  many  years  since  I  first  knew  Jesus  as  my  Saviour ;  and  t  shall 
never  forget  the  gladness  of  that  Sunday  evening  in  November,  when  I 
felt  the  burden  taken  away,  and  knew  that  my  sins  were  forgiven.  I  do 
not  know  that  my  thoughts  were  then  specially  directed  to  *  the  higher 
life.'  I  think  that  perhaps  I  exercised  Tmconsciously  for  a  while  this  ftdl 
trust  in  Jesus ;  but  I  did  not  learn  consciously  to  abide  in  Him,  as  I  have 
done  since. 

"  Time  passed  on,  and  my  Christian  life  was  marked  by  the  doubts, 
fears,  and  failures,  that  are  perhaps  sadly  common  among  professed 
Christians.  After  a  while  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
hoBness.    I  shrank  from  it,  because  I  did  not  see  it  in  its  winningness  and 
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beanty,  and  I  did  not  then  nndenUnd  the  nm^  way  of  holmeas  in 
Jeeos.  I  tried  to  penoade  myself  that  I  had  all  tiiat  was  wanted,  when 
my  own  xeeileesneeB  was  sufficient  proof  that  aometfaing  moie  was 
needed. 

"Three  yean  ago,  a  dear  friend  was  inafarnmental  in  leading  me  into 
this  fan  tnut  in  Cfarint,  this  perfect  rest  in  Jesos.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
looked  at  entire  sanotification,  and  did  not  nnderstand  it ;  bat  now  I  was 
directed  to  it  as  holiness  through  abiding  in  Christ^  Then  I  saw  how 
Jesos  wonld  do  everything  for  me ;  and  I  learned  oonsdonsly  to  ceaae 
from  my  own  works,  and  I  hare  committed  the  keeping  of  my  soul  to 
Him. 

*'  This  has  brought  me  a  rest  and  a  joy  that  is  very  predons.  FoU 
trust  in  Jesos  seems  to  me  nowa  very  simple  thing,  and  the  resoltis  vexy 
blessed.  Jesos  is  keeping  me ;  this  is  the  secret  of  my  rest  and  joy ;  and 
as  I  *abide '  in  Him,  He  keeps  me.  My  gladness  in  Jesos  has  been 
seyerely  tested  lately ;  bat  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  that  onder  other 
drcomstances  would  have  been  oyerwhehning,  I  have  had  the  joy  of 
the  Lord  as  my  strength  and  my  song. 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  Christ  has  been  to  me.  I  do  earnestly  thank 
God  that  He  brought  me  to  see  the  simple  way  of  holinesB  in  Jesos;  and  to 
the  beloved  friend  who  led  me  into  this  'higher  life,'  I  owe  more  than 
tongoe  can  telL  This  life  gives  power,  and  my  fervent  prayer  is  that  the 
baptism  of  power  may  ever  rest  upon  me.*' 


**  I  had,  not  long  before,  been  severely  tried.  Gireumstanoss  wera 
dOoh  that  it  was  not  ea^  to  commit  onto  Christ  my  reputatian.  Ev«y« 
thing  else  was  given  op  to  Him,  and  I  thooght  tins  also  had  been ;  but 
when  the  sacrifice  was  demanded,  and  it  was  put  to  me  to  do,  in  Sa 
sake,  what  was  likely  to  put  me  in  a  false  position  amongst  my  friends, 
I  hesitated.  I  did  not  refase,  bot  took  an  hoor  or  two  to  think  it  over. 
I  then  deliberately  presented  to  the  Lord  Jesos  my  reputation,  and  lift 
it  altogether  in  His  hands,  calmly  resolved  to  abide  all  oonaequenose. 
But  in  connection  with  this  crisis,  I  never  once  thought  of '  perfect  Iove»' 
or  aught  of  the  kind.  I  was  suddenly  brought  b^oe  to  fr^e  with  a  testing 
question.  Ihfy  own  heart  was  searched  and  probed ;  and  I  settled  the 
difficulty  in  a  way  that  I  judged  fair  and  right.  By  profession  I  was 
Chrii^t's ;  all  I  had  belonged  to  Him ;  and  I  could  not  justify  to  myself 
any  decision  that  was  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  entire  oonaeera- 
tion  to  Him.  But  that  which  consciously  moved  me  to  do  what  I  didt 
was  not  so  much  love  to  Him  as  sheer  sense  of  duty.  I  felt  that  I  ougJU 
to  do  it,  and  I  did  it. 

"  About  a  fortnight  after,  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend.  In  the  coune 
of  the  evening  we  discussed  those  words  of  the  Apostle, '  We  whidi  hav» 
believed  do  enter  into  rest ; '  and  we  came  to  a  pretty  clear  understand* 
ing  of  the  sort  of  rest  into  which  believers,  as  such,  do  enter.  We  then 
read  together  an  earnest  letter  on  Christian  holiness,  written  from  tha 
experimental  stand-point ;  and  we  talked  over  some  points  raised.  After 
a  while,  my  friend  quietly  handed  to  me  a  tract,  <  The  Way  to  be  Ho^y.* 
By  degrees  it  took  hold  of  me.    There  were  some  passages  which  I  coiUd 
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sot  but  linger  over.  The  thing  was  put  as  I  had  not  been  wont  to  see 
it.  My  theory  concerning  '  the  second  blessing  *  began  to  move,  and 
soon  it  Yanished.  The  blessedness  brightened  as  I  looked,  and  I  was 
▼ery  gently  drawn  towards  it.  I  thought.  An  idea  struck  me.  Patting 
my  finger  t^pon  a  sentence  on  the  fourteenth  page,  I  turned  to  my 
friend,  and  said,  '  You  have  tried  this  ? '  '  Yes.*  '  And  you  find  it 
answer  ? '  *  Yes.*  No  more  was  said.  In  fact,  I  was  dumb.  Her  way 
of  looking  at  this  question  had  brought  perfect  rest  in  Jesus ;  and  mme 
had  not. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  the  family  retired  for  the  night.  In  my  bed-room 
I  found  Jesus  yexy  near ;  I  felt  that  He  was  waiting  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say ;  and  I  had  unwonted  power  to  talk  with  Him.  And  then,  as  the 
echo,  or  rather  the  substance,  of  what  I  had  just  been  reading,  there  came 
to  my  mind  the  yerse, — 

*  I  cannot  wash  my  heart, 
Bat  by  believing  Thee, 
And  waiting  for  Thy  blood  to'  impart 
The  spotless  parity.* 

These  lines  lingered  in  my  ear,  yielding  sweet  music,  and  I  fancy  that  I 
fell  asleep  repeating  these  words. 

**  In  the  morning  I  felt  not  like  my  former  self.  To  say  the  least, '  my 
legal  years'  were  ended.  I  had  a  firmer  and  more  conscious* hold  of 
Christ ;  but  what  most  struck  me  was,  the  strange  hold  which  Jesus  had 
of  me.  Bound  me  and  beneath  were  spread '  the  everlasting  Arms :  *  and 
from  that  day  this  has  been  a  characteristic  of  my  experience ;  '  He 
boldeth  my  soul  in  life.' 

'*  I  now  had  rest  in  Jesus, — ^a  rest  unutterably  sweet, — ^the  like  of 
which  I  had  not  before  known.  The  source,  the  same — Jesus;  the 
channel,  the  same — ^foith ;  the  measure— this  was  new.  It  filled  my 
soul ;  it  brought  heaven  near ;  it  made  my  heart  light,  and  my  tongue 
glad. 

**  1  returned  to  my  home  duties,  which  were  at  that  time  unusually 
heavy.  I  had  sufficient  opportunity  day  by  day  for  proving  the  blessing 
I  had  received.  I  watched  my  own  spirit,  and  often  wondered  at  the 
power  df  Jesus  in  keeping  me  in  '  perfect  peace.*  Cares  did  not  grind ; 
tmceasing  toil  did  not  make  me  weary  or  jaded ;  and  the  *  burden  of 
work  undone '  was  not  felt  to  be  a  burden  at  all.  I  knew  the  meaning  of 
those  words, '  He  that  is  entered  into  his  rest,  he  hath  ceased  from  his 
own  works.'    I  never  did  so  much ;  I  never  felt  it  less. 

'*  About  three  weeks  after,  the  spirit  of  prayer  came  upon  me  mightily. 
It  was  very  late ;  I  was  about  retiring,  but  seemed  arrested.  I  continued 
kneeling,  and  my  thoughts  gathered  about  that  day  when  the  disciples  were 
<aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost:'  <fiUed,*and  <all  filled.'  Thiswasaiact 
which  faith  turned  into  a  promise.  I  did  not  think  of  any  particular 
grace  or  gift,  but  I  pleaded  to  be  *  filled  with  the  Spirit.'  The  answer 
oame.  The  feeling  reminded  me  of  that  line, '  Refining  fire,  go  through 
my  heart.'  The  Holy  Ghost  came  as  '  the  spirit  of  judgment '  and  the 
'  spirit  of  burning.'  It  was  as  though  He  passed  through  my  soul,  judg« 
ing  every  desire,  plan,  purpose,  and  burning  out  whatever  ought  not  to 
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be  there.  In  respect  of  close  personal  contact  of  my  spirit,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed,  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  midnight  hour  was  the  Penteoost 
of  my  life.  I  felt  what  those  words  mean  which  John  spake  con- 
oeming  Jesus:  'He  shall  baptLee  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
with  fire.' 

**  Some  weeks  after  this,  I  was  considering  what '  farther  grace '  there 
was  in  the  covenant  that  I  might  ask  and  receive ;  and  suddenly  these 
words  rushed  into  my  mind,  '  Ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you.*  This  met  a  conscious  want.  I  had 
felt  the  need  of  something  to  back  up  and  make  effective  the  words 
I  spoke  to  others.  I  wished  to  do  them  good,  but  the  good  was  not 
always  done.  I  wanted  io  be  like  Samuel,  of  whom  it  is  written, '  His 
LoBD  was  with  him,  and  did  let  none  of  his  words  &11  to  the  ground.* 
I  felt  that  this  was  the  fate  of  far  too  many  of  my  words ;  and  the  pro- 
mise of  '  power  *  just  met  my  case.  I  was  much  encouraged  because  thii 
power  was  to  be  'received;*  not  purchased,  earned,  or  bargained  for; 
but,  like  pardon  and  peace,  rest  and  purity,  *  received.'  Through  the 
mercy  of  God,  I  received  a  measure  of  power  at  the  time;  and  I 
have  ever  since  been  seeking  for  more. 

**  This  is  my  testimony.  I  feel  it  is  diqointed :  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  seemed  more  orthodox  if  I  could  have  testified  that  the  three- 
fold grace  which  has  been  bestowed  had  come  to  me  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  This  would  have  constituted  more  of  a  crisis ;  it  would 
have  seemed  a  more  befitting  inauguration  of  the  'higher  life;'  and 
would  have  harmonized  more  fully  with  the  views  held  by  many  good 
people  concerning  the  '  second  blessing.'  But  I  state  my  own  case  as  it 
is.  I  have  been  led  step  by  step.  I  did  not  even  see  everything  at  once, 
neither  do  I  now.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Bible  itself  is  bigger  than  it  was 
a  year  ago  ;  but  it  is  larger  relatively—larger  to  me.  Christian  doetiine 
and  privilege  broaden  and  brighten ;  and  in  my  ezperienoe  1  have  a 
pledge  of  the  fidfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  to  His  disciples, 
*  VHien  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth."* 


THE  LATE  EMAKUEL  DEUTSCA;  WITH  BEUABKS  ON  THE 

TALMUD** 

Tbe  pubHoation  of  the  Literary  Bemaans  of  the  late  Bmanvbl  DETmcB 
yfnXL  be  welcomed)  not  only  as  contributing  some  invaluable  finagments  to  t 
most  interesting  department  of  literature,  but  as  affording  a  peering 
glimpse  into  a  wonderM  and  gifted  life.  The  shoH  Memoir  prefixed  to 
tiie  Tolume  of  Bemains,  together  with  a  touching  sketch  from  the  pen 
of  a  friend,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Contemporary  Beview,  presents  s 
picture  of  energy,  erudition,  and  suffering  such  as  is  without  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  literary  life.  None  but  a  few  most  intimate  finends  had  tfj 
-"  — 

•  Bee  "The  Literary  Bemams  of  the  late  Emanuel  Dentseh,  D.C.L.*'  London : 
iTohn  Murray.    1873. 
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cQspieion  tiuU  the  writer  of  the  brilliant  and  famoufl  article  on  the  Talmud 
in  the  "  Qoarieriy  Beriew/'  the  scholar  whose  pnngent  wit,  and  "  encyolo- 
psdie  knowledge,"  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  a  yast  circle,  was  a 
nin  niio  ibnght  honrly  with  a  cmel  and  deadly  disease,  which  made 
ilaep  impoariUe,  which  tamed  life  into  a  oontinuons  series  of  agonizing 
nzposl  operations,  and  which  at  length,  in  the  very  noontide  of  his  days, 
misiand  his  iron  and  vigorous  frame.  No  one  can  read  the  story 
witbootbeingremindedoyer  and  over  again  of  the  words  which  he  nttered 
to  I  liiend,  half-playfully,  half-superstitionsly :  "  Do  you  know  there  is 
s  frigfatfal  cnrse— a  nameless  curse — ^laid  on  the  man  who  touches  or 
Cudgel  certain  sanctities  in  the  Tahnud ;  and  I,  the  first  man  for  hundreds 
of  7«in  who  could  read  the  secrets,  have  done  it,  and  the  curse  is  come 
oponmel'* 

The  father  of  Emanuel  Deutsch  was  a  German  Jew,  of  no  mean 
pntemions  to  scholarship.  From  his  earliest  years  the  son  was  trained 
in  ths  study  of  Jewish  literature.  His  father  would  read  to  him  passages 
from  the  Tahnud,  explaining  their  spiritual  meaning,  and  so  investing 
•my  ceremony  and  tradition  and  precept  with  an  ahnost  weird  import, 
thtt  the  wondering  and  awe-sfricken  boy  was  often  melted  into  tears. 
A  yaj  lesmed  uncle,  who  had  made  the  Talmud  his  special  study,  took 
dttrgs  of  his  education.  The  course  of  discipline  was  severe.  The 
pothfol  student  was  compelled  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  to 
pvne  his  task  until  eight  in  the  evening,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being 
Allowed  for  meals,  and  another  quarter  for  recreation.  But  his 
ttUninutic  love  of  work,  and  his  unrivalled  powers  of  application, 
made  him  indifferent  to  the  exacting  discipline  of  his  imcle's  home.  He 
^^^tasiiied  to  be,  and  ultimately  became,  supreme  in  the  particular 
^cpvtment  of  study  to  which  he  devoted  himself.  At  a  very  early  age 
he  entertained  the  purpose  to  write  some  Talmudical  work  which  should 
P'o^  **an  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world."  To 
^  pupose  he  gallantly  dung  in  presence  of  colossal  difficulties ;  and 
^^^^  he  was  cut  down  by  disease  before  he  could  fulfil  the  passion  of 
^  fill,  he  left  behind  him  an  "  enormous  mass  of  transcriptions  and 
tninbtiQiifl  from  the  Talmud,  beginning  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  chOd, 
^  eoatisued  up  to  the  end." 

^  18ft5,  through  the  kind  offices  of  a  publisher,  he  secured  an  appoint- 
^^^  ts  asnstant  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Though  his  work 
jn  thil  Institution  was  immeasurably  beneath  his  powers,  he  revelled 
A  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  prosecuting  what  he  regarded  as 
^  aisrionof  his  lifSe.  "  For  nigh  twenty  years,"  he  writes,  "  it  was  my 
P"=^^kg$  to  dwell  in  the  very  midst  of  that  Pantheon  called  the  British 
Maaeiua,  the  treasoies  whereof,  be  they  Egyptian,  Homerio,  Palimpsest, 
or  Bahykmian  eoneiforms,  the  mutilated  glories  of  the  Parthenon,  or  the 
Blrneiiau  mysterious  grotesqueness,  were  all  at  my  beck  and  oaU  all 
^My%,  all  boon,— Alexandriat  Bome,  Carthage,  Jerusalem,  Sidon,  Tyre, 

^'^fltt.'* Tliis,  however,  was  the  bright  side  of  the  position.      It 

^  its  ode  of  shadow.  The  authorities  at  the  Museum  did  not  appreciate 
^  AhiUties  of  their  gifted  assistant,  or  if  they  did,  they  were  chary  in 
^^  lekBowledgnient  of  them.  Instead  of  meeting  with  the  generous 
'^"'■iteatioD,  idiiob  m  »  foreigner,  a  soholar,  and  a  sufferer,  he  should 
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have  reoeiyed,  he  bad  to  contend  with  "  galling  ofi&oial  reitriotiona,  patfy 
roles,  and  annoying  hnmiliations  **  which,  during  the  last  years  of  his  his 
kept  him  in  constant  irritation,  and  *' unquestionably  hastened  his  end." 
Indignant  friends  may  have  overdrawn  the  picture  of  his  Museum 
experiences.  Theauthorities  of  our  great  public  Institutions  are  not  always 
the  subjects  of  a  perfectly  fair  criticism.  But  Ihe  most  generous  estimate  of 
their  treatment  of  Emanuel  Deutsoh  cannot  relieye  certain  parties  from 
the  odium  of  having  condemned  the  first  Semitio  scholar  of  the  day  to  the 
drudgery  of  a  petty  and  ill-remunerated  clerkship,  and  of  htfving  denied 
him  that  consideration  which  would  undoubtedly  have  saved  to  this 
country,  and  to  the  world  of  letters,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  his  age. 

The  honours  which  he  failed  to  secure  within  the  offioial  eiroLe  of  the 
Museum  were  not  withheld  from  him  out  of  doors.  In  1867  there  appeared 
in  the  "  Quarterly  Beview  "  an  article  which  startled  the  whole  Ixtemy 
world.  It  was  but  a  colossal  fragment,  and  the  encomiums  it  received 
from  the  learned  astonished  no  one  so  much  as  the  writer  himself.  No 
sooner  was  it  ascertained  that  the  author  was  an  assistant  at  the  British 
Museum  than  inquiries  were  made  for  him  by  distinguished  soholani ;  a 
public  banquet  was  given  to  him  at  Edinburgh ;  he  beoame  the  honouzed 
guest  of  the  Prime  Minister;  the  YiceroyofEgyptinvitedhim  to  theopenhig 
of  the  Suez  Canal;  a  Princess  of  our  Boyal  House  solicifeed  his  aat(^gnph; 
and  the  wonderful  article  itself  was  translated  into  the  Qennaii,  Freneht 
Italian,  Dutch,  Bussian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic  tongues  I 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  terrible  malady  to  which  he  ultimately 
succumbed  began  to  assert  itself  with  fearfol  force.  So  intense  was  i^ 
that  the  most  powerful  opiates  failed  to  secure  him  an  hour^ssleep.  Ten  times 
in  a  night  he  had  to  endure  a  cruel  operation.  Writing  to  a  friend  he  says: 
**  There  is  nothing  left  but  an  agonized  bundle  of  bone  and  nerve."  Yet 
he  stuck  to  his  stool  at  the  Museum ;  his  white  face  and  attenuated  fbxm 
being  the  only  hints  that  others  had  of  his  dreadful  conflict  When  work 
was  no  longer  possible,  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  six  «^ff"ths,  and 
left  England  in  the  December  of  1872.  In  Italy,  in  Cairo,  in  Alexandria, 
his  high  spurit  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  triumph  over  his  incessant  torture. 
His  letters  flashed  with  his  wonted  wit,  and  with  impassioned  desoriptioiii 
of  the  localities  which  awakened  the  deepest  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 
After  months  of  wandering  he  even  oontemplated  returning  to  £ng]and« 
and  with  characteristic  vigour  secured  a  passage  in  a  homeward-bound 
steamer.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Completely  shattered,  he  was  removed 
to  the  Prussian  Deaconesses'  Hoq^ital  in  Alexandria.  The  eamfiil 
nursing  of  the  sisten  of  that  Institution  only  soothed  his  final  hoon. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  May,  1878,  the  stmggLe  ended. 
Among  his  last  words  were  these :  '*  I  only  wish  for  peace.'* 

The  volume  of  **  Bemains  "  includes  contributions  to  Smith's  DiotioMiy 
of  the  Bible  and  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia,  notes  of  various  Leotoraib  and  pepcn 
which  have  appeared  in  Beviews.  The  most  notable  of  these.— and  tiiat 
indeed  which  gives  to  this  miscellaneous  volume  its  ohief  value,— is  the 
celebrated  fragment  on  the  Talmud.  Many  readezs  of  this  pa]»er  will 
doubtless  ask  the  question  with  which  that  article  opens :— What  ie  the 
Talmud?  For  though  its  traditions  and  precepts  are  interwoven irith 
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alnuwt  ereiyTaarieiy  ofBiblioal  lore;  though  questioiiB  of  ^'sacred  geography, 
hjstoiy,  ehrotnology,  and  nnznismatics  *'  derire  vivid  illiistration  from 
ite  pages;  though  Jadaism,  Mohammedamsm,  ZoroastrianiBm,  and 
Chxiatianity  torn  to  it  for  interpretations  of  mystic  ceremonies,  legends, 
and  even  dogmas;  thongh  juispmdence  discovers  among  its  labyrinths 
data  for  the  study  not  only  of  Pandects  and  Institutes,  but  also  for  the 
laws  of  Modes  and  Persians,  otherwise  lost ;  though  medicine,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  receive  elucidation  from  its  teeming  treatises ;  so  little  is 
the  Tahnnd  known,  even  among  intelligent  circles,  that  many  whose 
pretensions  to  general  information  are  fair,  might  almost  be  classed  with 
the  Capuchin  friar,  who  thought  that  the  Talmud  was  a  Jewish  Babbi, 
and  quoted  it  accordingly. 

The  origin  of  this  wondrously  voluminous  work  may  be  traced  to  the 
penod  of  the  return  from  Babylon ;  a  point  of  departure  in  the  history 
of  the  moral  as  well  as  national  life  of  the  Jews.  For  previously  they 
had  been  a  "  reckless,  lawless,  godless  **  people.  Yet  such  were  the 
influences  exerted  during  the  captivity, — ^influences  so  mysterious  as  to 
defy  investigation, — that,  on  their  return,  the  old  character  had  passed 
away,  and  they  were  "  transformed  into  a  band  of  Puritans."  Among 
the  first  fhdts  of  this  change  in  their  character  and  feeling  was  an  intense 
and  passionate  interest  in  their  sacred  literature.  They  turned  with 
eager  love  to  the  scanty  records  of  their  history  and  their  faith.  These 
documents,  framed  gradually  into  a  canon,  became  **  the  centre  of  their 
lives,  their  actions,  their  thoughts,  their  very  dreams."  This  awakened 
ftotiidty  begot  a  science  of  the  widest  dimensions.  Innumerable  modes 
of  studying  the  Scriptures  were  adopted.  Four  of  the  chief  of  these 
methods  were  represented  mnemonically  by  the  vowelless  Persian  word, 
Paradise,  or  P.B.D.S.  The  letter  P  ipethat)  represented  a  mode  of  study 
which  "  aimed  at  the  simple  understanding  of  words  and  things,"  on  the 
pvinoiple  that  no  verse  of  Scripture  ever  travels  beyond  its  literal 
meaning.  The  second  method,  symbolized  by  the  letter  B  {remet)  aimed 
at  discovering  the  hidden  sense  of  "  seemingly  superfluous  letters  and  signs 
in  Scripture."  In  this  mode  of  study  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Masorah,  to  which  we  owe  the  singular  exactness  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
taxt.  The  third  method,  whose  symbol  was  D  {derush)  was  homiletic, 
and  indulged  liberally  in  parables,  legends,  proverbs,  poetry,  and  dialectics. 
The  fourth,  8  (sod)  was  the  secret  science, — '*  theosophy,  metaphysics, 
ongelology,  a  host  of  wild  and  glowing  visions  of  things  beyond  earth." 
Into  the  mysteries  of  this  study  there  were  but  few  who  ventured  to  enter. 

Of  these  studies  of  Scripture  the  Talmud  is  more  or  less  the  storehouse. 
This  technical  name  is  of  elastic  meaning.  Derived  from  a  verb  signifying 
to  learnt  it  graduaUy  came  to  represent  a  certain  method  of  learning,  and 
ultimately  the  great  work  which  embodies  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Judaism* 
But  though  embraced  under  one  title,  the  manifold  treatises  and  statutes 
of  this  extraoidinary  compilation  exhibit  little  symmetry  or  dassiflcation. 
To  the  casual  reader,  indeed,  **  everything  seems  tangled,  confused, 
chaotic."  Patient  investigation,  however,  discovers  some  system  even  in 
this  disorder ;  and  '*  the  student  learns  to  distinguish  between  two  mighty 
cnzrantB  in  the  book,— the  one  emanating  from  the  brain,  the  other  from 
the  btarty— ihe  one  prose,  and.  the  other  poetry,"— both  setting  in  the 
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direeiion  of  the  Bible,  but  eiush  diseovering  a  dififerent  spben  for  ite  pky. 
One  emient  expends  its  energy  upon  the  legal  portions  of  Beriptoiei  finding 
its  sphere  mainly  in  Ezodns,  LevitiooB,  and  Deuteronomy.  Tbe  ofliar 
spends  itself  lafher  among  the  prophetieal,  etiiioal,  and  hiitoiioal  divi- 
sions, not  entirely  omitting  the  legal,  bat  transforming  "  the  whole  into 
a  vast  series  of  themes  almost  mnsieal  in  their  wonderM  and  eapridou 
yariations.'*  The  former  of  these  is  oalled  Halaehalh  or  Bole,  the  latter 
Haggadah^  or  Legend. 

TheTafannd.whiehoomprises  those  two  eDirents,is  divided  into  Mit&ns 
and  (jremMra^  terms  of  nnoertain  and  by  no  means  unalterable  signifiMtion. 
For  purposes  of  eonvenience  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Mishna  is  ibi 
complement  of  the  Mosaio  oode,  for  the  Pentateuoh  is  in  all  oasas  ito 
"  baokground  and  latent  souroe."  The  Gemara  is  the  eomplsment  or 
^'oritieal  expansion"  of  the  Mishna.  In  oontradistinetion  to  the 
Pentateuoh,  which  was  always  regarded  as  the  written  law,  the  liialma 
and  the  Gemara  were  oalled  the  ond  or  ummtitn  law.  Thon^  it  is 
impossiUe  to  trace  the  history  of  this  oral  laWf  it  Is  not  diffieull  to 
imagine  the  proeesses  underlying  its  formation.  From  the  days  of  Kosm 
tiiere  must  have  been  a  number  of  **  corollary  laws,'*  explanatory  of  tiie 
^irit  and  purpose  of  the  Mosaio  rules.  To  these,  in  eourse  of  tune, 
would  be  added  the  enaetments  of  elders  and  judges,  which  wenU  be 
regarded  as  precedents  for  future  decisions.  Around  these  would  cluster 
time-honoured  traditions,  dating  from  Sinai  itself,  and  invested  with  a 
saoredness  which  would  giye  them  a  sanotion  scasoely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Mosaio  precepts.  The  work  of  the  oral  compilation  of  this  code  sesms 
to  hare  been  commenced  immediately  after  the  return  from  Bshj^n. 
It  was  entrusted  to  the  Scribesy  whose  Amotions  yaried  in  suooesBive  sta^ 
of  their  history.  From  B.C.  220  to  a.i>.  220  the  work  was  taken  in  hud 
by  the  "  masters,"  who  presided  oyer  the  schools  of  sacred  learning.  The 
hi^  estimation  in  which  those  schools  were  held  is  eyident  fnm 
proverbial  sayings  of  the  period,  such  as  the  following :  **  Even  finr  Ha 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  the  schools  must  not  be  interrupted."  "  Study 
is  moremeritorious  than  sacrifice."  '*  A  scholar  is  greater  than  a  prophsi*' 
"  Ton  should  reyere  the  teacher  more  than  the  frther." 

The  work  of  siftingand  redueingtheenormousmaterials  which  had  been 
accumulating  for  some  eight  hundred  years  was  attempted  under  three  of 
the  most  eminent  masters.  The  first  of  these  was  Hillel,  who  bceaaie 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin  about  b.c.  80.  At  this  time  there  were  so 
less  than  "  six  hundred  yaguely  floating  sections  "  of  oral  traditions  in 
existence.  He  aimed  at  reducing  them  to  six,  but  died,  leaving  his  task 
unfinished.  A  century  later,  Akiba,  "  a  poor  shepherd  who  fell  in  kyre 
with  the  daughter  of  the  richeet  and  proudest  man  in  all  Jemsaleni,  and 
through  his  lore,  from  a  clown  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  doetoo 
of  his  generation,''  took  up  the  work  of  his  illustrious  predeoessor.  His 
task  was  cut  short  by  the  Boman  executioner.  The  di^  of  hismsrlTidioa 
witnessed  the  birth  of  Jehuda,  by  whom  in  after  years  fiie  tsskof  eom- 
piling  the  yast  mass  was  completed. 

The  Mishna,  which  comprises  the  juridieo-politacal,  dyilt  aadreUgiou 
code  of  the  Jews,  is  diyided  into  six  sections.  The  fliut  of  tiiese  is 
entitled  Zeraim,  or  Seeds,  and  treats  generally  of  agriculture  andkiadrsd 
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Bobjeets.  The  seoond,  Moed,  or  Feast,  is  devoted  to  the  Sabbath, 
festivals,  and  fasts.  The  third,  Ntuhim^  or  Women,  treats  of  maniage, 
divoree,  etc.,  as  also  of  the  laws  of  Nazizship  aad  vows.  The  fourth, 
NeMikkn^  or  Damages,  has  referoMoe  mainly  to  dvil  and  oriminal  law. 
It  contains  also  a  very  beantifnl  ethieal  treatise,  entitled  Aboth,  or  the 
Fathers.  The  fifth*  Kadathim,  or  Saored  Things,  deals  with  sacrifices, 
the  temple,  etc.  The  seventh,  Tehoroihf  or  Porifications,  is  devoted  to 
various  Levitioal  distinotions  as  to  things  and  persons,  pure  and  impure, 
aad  to  sanitary  questions. 

The  general  cbaiaoter  of  the  Mishnaic  laws,  which  are  either  expansions 
of  Serqitnral  precepts,  or  the  fruit  of  traditions  belonging  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  is  humane  and  liberal.  A  very  diarp  distinction  is 
made  between  civil  and  criminal  law.  In  the  former,  a  tribunal  of  three 
judges  was  considered  competent,  but  in  the  latter  there  must  be  not  less 
than  twenty-three.  The  first  duty  of  the  judges  in  civil  oases  was  to 
endeavour  to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
judges,  oontraxy  to  the  conventional  canons  on  this  point,  were  cautioned 
against  any  bias  in  favour  of  the  poor.  Plaintifiis  proved  to  have  asked 
foot  more  oompensation  than  was  due  to  them  were  summarily  non- 
suited. In  oriminal  cases  a  majority  of  one  was  sufiftoient  to  secure 
acquittal ;  but  no  man  could  be  condemned  by  a  majority  of  less  than 
two.  The  lex  taUonis  was  unknown.  Capital  punishments,  so  long  as 
th«y  were  within  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrin,  were  very  seldom  inflicted, 
and  always  with  the  utmost  humaneness.  The  judges  in  capital  oases 
were  compelled  to  fast  all  day,  and  their  verdict  must  be  submitted  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Sanhedrin  the  day  after  it  had  been  pronounced,  so 
thftt  the  criminal  might  have  every  chance.  Between  the  court  and  the 
plAoe  of  execution  men  were  stationed  at  intervals,  and  furnished  with 
flags,  so  as  to  stop  the  execution  instantly  if  any  favourable  circumstances 
came  to  light.  The  ladies  of  Jerusalem  fonned  themselves  into  a  society 
for  providing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  vinegar,  which  acted  ato  an  opiate 
upon  the  convict  who  was  doomed  to  death. 

Totheliishnawere  subsequently  added  an  external  Mi6hna(£oraito), 
a  supplementary  series  of  discourses  entitled  Tosefta,  and  three  exegetical 
books,  8ifr€h  a  commentary  on  Leviticus ;  8ifri,  an  amplification  of 
Numbers  aad  Deuteronomy;  and  MechUta,  which  deals  with  portions  of 
Exodus.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  Mishna,  '*  being  formed  into  a 
code,  became  in  its  turn  what  the  Scripture  had  been,  a  basis  of  develop- 
ment and  discussion.  The  result  was  the  Gemara,  There  is  really  a 
doable  Qemara :  the  one  expressing  the  mind  of  the  schools  in  Palestine, 
the  other  of  the  Babylonian  schools.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is  about 
fonr  times  as  large  as  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  neither  of  the  codes  has 
mrvived  in  its  completeness. 

The  popular  interest  of  the  Talmud,  of  the  history  and  structure  of 
whioh  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  farther  details  in  this  paper,  will 
alwaiyBlie  in  the  Haggadah,  or  "  second  current,**  of  which  mention  has 
been  made.  To  the  superficial  student, "  the  faby  tales  and  the  jests,  the 
stories  and  the  parables,  and  all  that  strange  agglomeration  of  foreign 
things  otTBtalliced  around  the  legal  kernel,*'  will  seem  childish  and 
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of  MOM  aoiflntifie  cUbato  in  tha  TalmndiMd  pi^es."  wiH  be  ilmoit 
dialnaicid  when  thednftof  hisatadiesismieiniptedbyaoine  wildfHi^ 
or  gioleflqae  legend.  Bnl  the  trifling  snd  ol^eotiomiUe  elemimii  fium 
aTeiyiDeoniideimbleitommthe  eggngaiaofiiiattertiiiiioii  of  wfaiehii 
dkiiiigiiiahed  by  prafomid  wiedom  end  elegMii  ooneeption.  One  or  two 
^efliBieiis«eitedfrome]e0taie  by  Mr.  DenlMli,  wlQ  beer  witnanto  the 
ezqnisite  beenty  wfaieh  livee  in  the  Tehnodioel  etoriee. 

*' There  wee  onee  a  men  who  betrothed  himself  to  a  beentifbl  mndiii, 
end  tfien  went  away,  and  the  meiden  waited  and  waited,  and  he  maa 
not  Friends  and  rivak  moeked  her  andaaid*  'He  wHl never  eeme.* 
She  went  into  her  room*  and  took  out  the  letters  in  which  he  hadpnimiwd 
to  be  ererfrithfiil.  Weeping*  she  read  them  and  was  comforted.  In  time 
he  retained*  and  on  his  inquiring  how  she  had  kept  her  ikith  so  kmg,  ih« 
showed  him  his  letters.  Israel,  in  miseiy,  in  captivity,  was  modcMll^ 
the  nations  lor  her  hopes  of  redemption;  bnt  Israel  went  into  her  Bebook 
end  synagogoes,  and  looked  out  the  letters,  end  was  eomfbited.  God 
woold  in  time  redeem  her,  and  say, '  How  oonld  you  alone  amongaUtiis 
nations  be  fidtfaM? '    Then  Israel  would  point  to  the  law  andaniwer, 

*  Had  I  not  your  promise  here  ? '" 

Not  less  beantiftai  is  another  legend.  **  When  Ood  was  ebont  to  sneto 
man,  great  ehunonring  arose  among  the  heavenly  host    Borne  Biid, 

*  Create,  O  Ood,  a  being  who  shall  praise  Thee  on  eerth,  even  as  wsmig 
Thy  glory  in  heaven.'  Others  said, '  O  Ood,  create  no  more !  MeawiU 
destroy  the  glorious  harmony  which  Thou  hastBetoneerth,aBinlioav«.' 
Of  a  sodden*  Ood  tamed  to  the  oontesting  host  of  heaven,  and  dsop 
silence  fell  upon  them  alL  Then  before  the  throne  of  glory  tbtn 
appeared*  bending  the  knee,  the  Angel  of  Merqr,  and  he  prayed,  *0 
Father,  create  man.  He  will  be  Thine  own  noble  image  on  eartL  I 
will  fill  his  heart  with  heavenly  pity  and  sympathy  towards  all  ereataiw; 
they  will  praise  Thee  through  him.*  And  there  appeared  the  Angel  of 
Peace,  and  wept:  *  0  Ood,  man  will  disturb  Thine  own  peace.  Blood 
vnll  flow ;  he  will  invent  war,  confasion,  horror.  Thy  place  will  be  no 
longer  in  the  midst  of  all  Thy  earthly  works.'  The  Angel  of  Juftioe 
cried,  ^  You  will  judge  him,  Ood  I  He  will  be  subject  to  my  law,  sad 
p^aoe  shall  again  find  a  dwelling-place  on  earth.'  The  Angel  of  IVakh 
said, '  Father  of  Truth,  cease  I  With  man  you  ereate  the  lie  t'  Oat  of 
the  deep  silence  there  was  heard  the  Divine  word :  '  You  shall  go  wUh 
him-T-you,  Mine  own  seal.  Truth ;  but  you  shall  also  remain  a  deniien 
of  heaven,— between  heaven  and  earth  you  shall  float,  an  everiasting 
link  between  both.'" 

As  to  the  relation  between  Christianity  and  the  Talmud,  thoo^  wo 
may  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the  very  natural  convictions  of  Mr. 
Deutsehf  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  deny  all  his  condualons.  Ihon 
are  unquestionably  "  vital  points  of  contact  between  the  New  Testsnent 
and  the  Tahnud."  And  though  "  the  fundamental  mysteries  of  tte  mm 
faith  are  matters  totally  apart,"  no  one  can  deny  that  the  ethics  ofObrif- 
tianiiy  and  the  Talmud  "  are,  in  their  broad  outUnes,  identical."  Bat 
while  both  the  New  Testament  and  the  Talmud  unite  in  ^ 
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the  golden  role :  "  Thoa  shalt  love  ihy  neighbour  ae  thyself,"  it  ie  only 
in  the  former  that  man  can*  find  the  living  example  and  the  potent 
inspiration  of  unselfish  love. 

B.  N-  Y. 


THE  NATIVE  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTIONS  OF  OANTON. 

A  WARLIKE  nation  is  Imown  by  the  exploits  of  its  armies  and  generals : 
the  victories  won  by  dazing,  or  by  strategy  and  skill,  are  recorded  on  its 
annals,  and  oommand  for  it  a  position  among  other  nations.  The  mode 
in  which  a  country  deals  with  the  poor  and  feeble  part  of  its  population 
will,  in  like  manner,  fix  upon  it  a  distinctive  character.  Attention  to  the 
sufferings  and  wants  of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  as  much 
indicates  the  development  of  the  higher  qualities  of  our  nature  as  a  cold 
indifference  to  the  miseries  of  men,  women,  and  children  exhibits  the 
predominance  of  selfishness  and  hard-heartedness.  Between  two  peoples, 
in  one  of  which  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  flourish,  while  in 
the  other  they  do  not,  there  will  be  ibund  the  most  marked  contrast,  not 
only  in  moriJ  and  religious  eondition,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
arts  and  sdenees  which  elevate  and  give  power  to  oonmiunities,  by 
establishing  mutual  oonfidenoe  and  respect  among  their  individual 
members* 

A  survey  of  the  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Ohina  will  show  that  they 
are  very  Ux  from  being  in  a  floiuishing  state ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Empire,  though  the  seat  of  an  ancient  civilization,  occupies 
00  low  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
character  of  its  people  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  such  Institu- 
tions to  prosper.  That  men  generally  should  make  some  provision  for 
their  fellow-beings  who  are  in  distress  or  want  is  a  natural  impulse, 
prompted,  perhaps,  by  the  twofold  selfishness  of  wishing  to  gain  merit, 
and  of  securing  a  similar  benefit  in  ease  of  future  need.  With  the  most 
of  mankind  the  leading  inducement  to  the  doing  of  good  works  is  to 
secure  merit,  as  an  off-set  for  delinquencies  or  actual  transgressions  of 
which  they  have  ever  and  anon  a  consciousness  more  or  less  distinct. 
Pure  benevolence,  called  forth  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  good  bestowed 
on  the  recipient,  is  a  rare  virtue ;  and  that  which  is  prompted  by  the 
highest  motive,  performed  as  a  Christian  duty  with  no  reference  to  self, 
is  still  more  rare.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Institutions  of  which  we  are 
about  to  speak,  we  shall  find  none  of  the  higher  motives  exhibited  by  any 
one  oonneoted  with  them,  or  manifested  only  as  the  exception  which  may 
be  said  to  confirm  the  rule.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  origiziated  them 
there  was  no  doubt  both  a  desire  to  do  good  and  to  acquire  an  honourable 
reputation,  but  avarice  has  long  since  taken  the  place  of  nobler  incen- 
tives in  all  concerned  in  their  administration. 

The  Benevolent  Institutions  found  in  China  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes  :—(l.)  The  Guilds,  which  are  more  properly  Insurance  Com« 
panies,  wbich  give  aid  to  their  members  if  in  distress,  and  sometimes 
provide  the  funeral  expenses  after  death*  (2.)  The  Companies  got  up 
for  special  objects,  such  as  the  relief  of  those  reduced  to  poverty  by. 
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fftxnine,  flood,  or  war,  and  dispenaaries  for  the  poor  in  time  of  pestiknee. 
All  raeh  organizations  have  hitherto  been  temporary ;  bnt  in  this  dan 
maybe  inolnded the  hospitale  and  dispensaries  lately  established  in  Hong- 
kong and  Canton,  and  which  are  designed  to  be  permanent.  (8.)  Pablio 
Institutions  supported  by  the  Government :  it  is  to  such  as  are  included 
under  ibis  last  head  that  attention  is  invited  in  this  doenment. 

There  are  five  of  these  oharitable  foundations  in  Canton :— 1.  The 
Home  for  old  men ;  2.  The  Home  for  old  women ;  8.  The  Home  for  the 
blind ;  4.  The  Home  for  lepers ;  5.  The  Foundling  Hospital.  These  an 
aU  located  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  city,  or  on  its  borders,  the  noei 
distant  being  the  "  leper  village,"  whioh  is  about  two  miles  from  the 
east  gate.  It  is  probable  that  these  or  similar  establishments  have 
existed  in  Canton  and  other  cities  of  the  Empire  for  many  centuries ;  but 
the  earliest  reference  we  find  made  to  them,  in  the  "  Beoords  of  the  Pro- 
vince,** is  during  the  third  year  of  Eien  Lung,  or  a.d.  1739.  On  a  tablet 
at  the  Home  for  old  men  there  is  a  record,  made  in  the  second  year  of 
Yung  Ching,  or  a.p.  1724,  showing  that,  by  Imperial  decree,  regulations  were 
then  promulgated  for  the  management  of  asylums  for  foundlings  and  for 
destitute  aged  persons,  to  be  instituted  in  the  Provincial  dty,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  Prefeotural  and  District  cities.  Very  minute  directions 
are  given  as  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  relieved,  the  allowanees  they 
are  to  have,  and  the  sources  whence  the  funds  for  their  support  are  to 
be  derived. 

We  propose  here  to  take  a  general  view  of  some  of  these  foundatioDS, 
note  the  regulations  originally  established,  and  examine  into  their  pre- 
sent working.  We  may  find  something  worthy  of  imitation  in  their 
modM  opera/ndi ;  and  we  shall  be  able,  also,  to  perceive  where  reforms 
are  needed  and  improvements  may  be  made.'^    We  will  first  mention— 

The  Foundling  Hospital. — ^It  is  stated  by  Williams,  in  the  '*  Middle 
Kingdom,'*  (vol.  ii.,  p.  280,)  that  this  Hospital  was  established  a.1>.  1798, 
during  the  reign  of  Kia-king,  but  it  is  not  unUkely  that  it  originated 
about  the  same  time  with  the  others,  and  we  may  put  it  as  far  back  is 
the  third  year  of  Eien-lung,  a.d.  1789.  It  is  situated  about  one  mile  east 
of  the  south-east  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  ground  is  some* 
what  elevated  and  slightly  rolling,  so  as  to  be  easily  drained.  The  allotted 
space  is  enclosed  by  a  w^,  and  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  required  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  rooms,  one  storey  high,  are  built  in  ranges  divided  by 
alleys  which  open  into  a  central  street.  There  are  about  three  himdred 
rooms,  most  of  which  are  in  good  repair ;  but  two  of  the  ranges,  which 
are  not  used,  have  become  dilapidated.  The  '*  Im-wan-sz,"  or  Salt^ecm- 
missioner,  is  the  official  who  has  control  of  this  Hospital ;  but  his  "  Sing 
Ting,**  or  deputy,  has  charge  of  its  internal  economy,  and  this  fooe* 
tionary  sub-lets  the  local  management  to  a  *'  Sz  Y6,*'  or  petty  officer, 
who  resides  in  the  precincts.  The  regulations,  as  found  in  the  "Beoords 
of  the  Canton  Province,**  are  most  minute  and  particular,  as  may  he 
seen  from  the  following  extract,  giving  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  items  of 

*  This  paper,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr,  and  handed  over  for  re-pnbUcaiUB  ia  this 
ICagaaiae  by  the  Bev.  George  Pierqy,  originally  appeared  in  the  •«Ckiaa 
Beriew." 
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expenditure,  and  the  prices  affixed  to  eacb.  Monthly  allowance  for  each 
in&nt,  2a.  Sd, ;  nurse,  7«. ;  female  servant,  2«.  Qd. ;  woman  in  charge, 
9«.  4tf. ;  physician,  £2, 18i,  id. ;  physician's  servant,  2«.  8d. ;  officer  in 
charge,  £S.  10a. ;  officer's  secretary,  £1,  2a.  lid, ;  door-keeper  and  three 
ooolies,  each,  8a.  9d. ;  allowance  for  jacket  for  older  children,  2a.  2^. ; 
and  for  yoimger  ones,  la.  dd.  This  detail  is  continued  through  the 
whole  list  of  employeet  and  allowanoes,  even  to  the  cost  of  a  coffin,  five 
shillings  and  tenpence,  together  with  the  amount  of  xioe-flour,  sugar,  etc., 
to  be  used  in  nuddng  cakes. 

There  are  two  departments  in  the  Hospital.  In  the  first,  inmates 
are  placed  when  first  received,  and  one  nurse  has  charge  of  two,  and 
generally  of  three  infants.  Here  at  least  one-half  of  the  poor  Httle  out- 
easts  die.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  sent  in  by  their  parents  in  a  dying 
state,  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  buriaL  Many  others  perish 
for  the  want  of  proper  nourishment  and  care.  Any  one  who  has  had  to 
do  with  Chinese  nurses  of  this  class,  can  easily  believe  that  three  babes 
depending  on  one  of  them  would  have  a  very  poor  chance  for  a  good 
start  in  the  world.  To  make  up  for  the  want  of  natural  nourishment, 
the  nurses  give  the  infants  a  certain  kind  of  cake,  made  of  xioe-flour  and 
sugar.  Artificial  food  is,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  much  disease :  milk  from 
the  cow  or  goat  is  never  used.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many 
of  the  inmates  dose  their  brief  tenure  of  life  before  they  are  a  month  old. 

Those  infants  who  survive  the  ordeal  of  the  first  department  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  are  passed  over  to  the  second,  in  which  each  has  a 
nurse  to  itself.  There  are,  besides,  many  nurses  who  take  children  to 
their  homes,  instead  of  occupying  rooms  in  the  Hospital.  One  can 
readily  suppose  that  the  infants  in  such  cases  would  have  a  minimum 
supply  of  natural  nourishment  and  care  from  those  to  whom  they  are 
thus  committed ;  nevertheless,  the  pay  may  be  an  inducement  to  give 
sufficient  attention  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  supply.  It  is  affirmed 
that  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty  nurses  are  employed  by  the  Estab. 
lisfament,  but  there  is  no  means  of  verifying  the  statement ;  about  two 
hundred  of  them  occupy  rooms  in  it  along  with  the  foundlings.  To  each 
nukge  of  rooms  there  is  a  head  woman,  who  has  oversight  of  the  nurses 
and  ofaildren  in  it. 

On  our  inquiring  as  to  the  number  of  infants  daUy  received,  it  was 
stated  by  the  officer  in  charge,  that  the  number  varies  firom  ten  to  twentyf 
more  or  less,  and  that  eight  or  ten  die  daily.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  almost 
an  those  taken  in  are  females.  Male  children  are  very  seldom  cast  away 
by  their  parents,  and  it  is  probable  that  only  those  that  are  not  likely  to 
live  are  sent  to  the  HospitaL  Since  it  is  the  object  of  all  concerned  to 
hide  from  the  public  the  facts  as  they  exist,  it  is  impossible  to  get  accurate 
statistics  of  the  admissions  and  deaths ;  but  taking  the  lowest  of  the  above 
numbers  ae  nearly  correct,  we  have  three  hundred  mothers  who  cast  off 
their  ofGipring, — ^three  hundred  infants  cast  off  by  heartless  parents, — 
every  month ;  nearly  one-half  of  whom  are  given  up  to  die.  These  come 
not  only  from  the  city,  but  from  country  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  A 
missionary  residing  in  Fatshan  states,  that  the  morning  passage-boat 
from  that  eity  brings  down  from  three  to  five  infiAuts  every  day  for  the 
Foundling  HospitaL 
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The  qHOstion  arisefl,  what  becomes  of  the  samvors  ?  It  maybe  replied, 
in  general,  that  they  are  nearly  all  diBposed  of  before  they  are  five  monthft 
old,  and  that  they  are  daily  on  exhibition  in  the  reception-room^  for  the 
inspection  of  such  as  wish  to  buy  them.  A  fee  of  two  cctsh  is  ohuis^d  for 
the  sight  of  each  child,  and  the  smn  of  seven  hundred  coih,  or  two 
shillings  and  ninepence,  is  paid  for  its  porchase,  of  which,  three  hnndred 
go  to  the  nnrse,  and  fonr  hundred  are  divided  among  the  servants.  Here 
another  inquiry  arises :  Who  are  the  porehasers  of  these  in&nts,  and  for 
what  purpose  are  they  thus  acquired  ?  The  &ot  that  female  diildren  ate 
not  wanted  by  their  parents  is  the  reason  that  so  many  are  sent  to  the 
HospitaL  Girls  have  a  market  value,  and  are  bought  for  one  of  three 
objects,  either  to  be  servants  in  the  fiunilies  of  the  wealthy,  or  to  beoome 
the  wives  of  sons  of  poor  funilies,— being  employed  in  the  meantime  ae 
servants,— K>r  to  be  devoted  to  a  life  of  vice  and  shame.  There  are  wretdiei 
who  make  it  a  business  to  buy  and  bring  up  girls  for  this  latter  pmpoie. 
TMb  is  doubtless  the  most  lucrative  part  of  the  slave-trade,  and  there  is 
but  little  question  that  a  large  majority  of  the  infimis  boug^  at  the 
Hospital  are  designed  for  this  fate.  Very  careftd  inquiries  were  recently 
made  by  tiie  Bev.  George  Pieroy,  and  &e  conclusion  he  came  to  was, 
that  four-fifths  of  the  children  disposed  of  there  are  doomed  to  this  shookisg 
destiny. 

This  reveals  a  state  of  things  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Here  ii  an 
Imperial  establishment,  professedly  humane,  and  appealing  to  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  the  heart,  idiich  is  merely  a  market  where  ohQdren 
ore  received,  to  be  handed  over  at  a  small  price  to  those  who,  it  is  well 
understood,  will  train  them  up  for  the  most  degrading  purpose  ooneeir- 
able !  Parents,  too,  with  a  fhll  knowledge  of  the  facts,  send  thdr 
daughters  to  the  place,  or  expose  them  in  &e  streets,  either  to  die  tf  to 
be  picked  up  and  sent  to  the  Hospital.  If  these  things  are  so,  a  condition 
of  public  sentiment  is  disclosed,  so  corrupt,  so  heartless,  so  monstrons, 
that  words  fail  to  convey  the  indignation  and  horror  it  occasions.  L^t 
those  who  depreciate  Christianity,  lauding  heathen  philosophy,  reflect 
ibr  a  moment  on  this  exhibition  of  humanity  in  an  ostensibly  charitable 
Institution,  under  the  control  of  a  government  founded  on  prineiplM  d 
parental  affection !  It  is  well  ascertained  that  in£antieide  is  practised,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  Ohinese  parents,  who  wish  to  get  rid  of  thfiff 
female  ofispring ;  but  many  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  foundling  boose, 
the  character  and  usages  of  which  may  be  summed  up  thus:  for  parents 
it  is  a  substitute  for  infanticide ;  and  for  those  who  buy  the  surrfvors,  it 
is  a  slave-depdt  and  market  of  tiie  most  horrible  kind. 

The  view  thus  afforded  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Chinese  people 
reveals  something  of  the  tremendous  task  which  Christian  mfurfflnaries 
undertake,  when  they  propose  so  to  change  public  sentiment  that  trolj 
humane  and  well-conducted  institutions  shall  everywhere  supersede  ineh 
as  those  here  brought  under  consideration. 

TbE  Home  roB  old  uxn  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the  pi^Bfl^ 
east  gate,  adjoining  the  parade-ground ;  and  that  for  old  wfitten  ^ 
situated  about  &yB  minutes'  walk  from  &e  same  point, but  hatf  audi  to 
the  north  of  the  former.  These  Institutions  were  oiiginaOy  HbM  in 
one,  and  their  object,  regulations,  and  administration  ave  m  sfauBir  that 
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ft  desoripiion  of  either  of  them  will  answer  for  both.  We  wOl  &erefore 
dixeet  attention  mainly  to  the  one  first  named. 

Aooording  to  the  "  Beoords  of  the  Oanton  I^viaoe,"  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  this  eharity  was  the  second  year  of  Yang  Ching,  or  a.]>. 
1724.  It  is  afilrmed  that  in  the  third  year  of  Kien-lmig»  a.i>.  1789,  an 
Imiierial  order  was  given  "  that  lonr  thousand  six  hnndred  and  seventy* 
six  destitute  poor  should  be  provided  for,  each  of  whom  was  to  receive 
the  Slim  of  three  mace — one  shilling  and  ninepenoe — ^per  month,  and  that 
no  deduction  was  to  be  made  when  the  month  had  less  than  thirty  days.'* 
It  was  also  decreed,  six  years  afterwards,  "  that  any  received  above  the 
fixed  nmnber  shonld  be  treated  in  the  same  manner."  The  Home  was 
repaired  and'enlarged  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Kia  King,  A.n.  1815.  The 
regulations  fixed  by  Imperial  decree,  and  recorded  on  a  stone  tablet  in 
the  gromids,  bearing  the  latter  date,  reqnire  that  each  inmate  shall  be 
allowed,  every  five  days,  seven  ponnds  of  white  rice,  and  fifty-five  ectah, — 
threepence,— *for  the  pnrdhase  of  meat,  vegetables,  salt,  ntensils,  wood,  etc. 
Servants  are  to  be  provided  to  caxry  water  and  prepare  medicines.  A 
wadded  jacket,  worth  finir  shillings  and  sixpence,  is  to  be  given  every 
three  years.  A  physician  also  is  employed,  bmt  medicines  are  not  supplied. 

Over  tiie  principal  entrance  is  an  inscription  in  large  characters: 
''Imperial  Benevolence  in  Universal  Belief,"  by  which  one  is  prepared 
to  find  something  which  corresponds,  in  some  sort,  with  the  idea  of  mag- 
mftcenoe  fanplied  in  what  is  "  Imperial ; "  but  an  inside  view  soon  dissi- 
pates such  anticipations.  The  area  enclosed  is  large,  being  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  yards  long,  firom  north  to  south,  and  one  hxm- 
dred  and  twenty-five  yards  wide.  The  rooms  are  built  in  ranges,  one 
storey  high,  and  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  moving  about.  Some  of  them 
are  in  good  repair,  but  many  have  tumbled  down,  and  others  have 
damaged  roofis  and  broken  walls.  The  pavements  are  also  in  bad  order, 
and  altogether  the  place  has  a  dilapidated  and  forlorn  appearance. 
There  is  none  of  the  tidiness  and  neatness  which  western  people  attach 
to  the  idea  of  a  Home  publicly  provided  for  the  poor.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  rooms,  and  the  number  of  inmates  is  limited 
to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  giving  to  each  apartment  five  persons. 
There  are,  however,  only  three  hundred  and  ten  old  men  accommo- 
dated in  the  Establishment,  the  remaining  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  living  elsewhere. 

Persons  entitled  to  admission  must  be  sixty  years  old,  have  no  near 
relatives,  and  no  means  of  support.  The  names  of  applicants  are  enrolled, 
and  they  are  to  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  application,  as  vacancies  occur. 
There  are  blind  children  who  remain  in  the  Foxmdiing  Hospital,  and  are 
supported  by  it.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  blind  boys  are  transferred  to 
the  Home  fbr  old  men,  and  the  blind  girls  to  the  Home  for  aged  females, 
where  they  receive  the  same  rations  as  the  other  inmates,  in  addition  to  a 
monthly  allowance,— two  shillings  and  eightpence,— firom  the  "Foxmd- 
iing." Some  destitute  deaf  and  dumb  persons  also  obtain  rations  of  rice 
Budeoih  at  the  Home  for  old  men. 

The  books  at  the  Home  are  examined  by  an  officer  once  a  year,  to  see 
that  there  is  no  dishonesty  practised.  At  this  time  all  the  old  men  on 
the  list  who  live  in  the  country  are  summoned  to  answer  to  their  names. 
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It  would  be  interestmg  to  know  how  many  of  the  dead,  on  these  oociBioAfi» 
are  present  by  proxy,  and  how  many  other  trioks  are  played  on  the  nn- 
sospeoting  (?)  mandarin  who  pats  his  stamp  to  tbenameroas  names  thst 
answer  his  caJl.  "  The  Ewang  Chan  Fn,"  or  Prefect  of  Canton,  is  theofficer 
who  has  control  of  the  Institation ;  but  his  deputy,  or  "  King  Ting  "  seems 
to  be  the  actoal  manager.  This  personage  admits  applicants,  but  under- 
lets the  local  management  to  a  petty  officer,  who  resides  on  the  spot 
The  "  Lenng  To,"  or  Commissioner  of  land-tax,  furnishes  the  fondslbr  (he 
Establishment,  and  the  nooney  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  Nan*hai  and  Pwan-yii  districts,  who,  on  alternate  months,  issue  the 
supplies.  The  Nan-hai  doles  to  each  inmate,  every  five  days,  five  cattin 
of  rice,  and  thirty-two  ea$h>  The  Pwan-yii  gives  no  rioe,  but  inaee  to 
each  inmate,  every  five  days,  seventy-five  caih^  or  fourpence.  The  Frefieot 
of  Canton  allows  an  extra  donation  of  forty  cash  to  every  old  man  on  the 
sixth  of  each  Chinese  month. 

Now  let  us  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  Home,  which  seems 
so  well  calculated  to  give  comfort  to  the  dedining  years  of  msDy 
destitute  aged  persons.  In  the  first  place,  an  admission-fee  is  required 
from  alL  It  does  not  appear  that  this  wasoriginally  contemplated;  and 
it  is  said  that  the  deputy  in  charge  receives  the  money  for  himsell,  M 
the  price  which  the  destitute  petitioners  have  to  pay  for  being  reoognifled 
as  recipients  of  the  Imperial  bounty.  On  the  payment  of  sixteen  shillisgf 
and  eightpence,  the  applicant  is  allowed  to  have  a  room  in  the  Home, 
but  not  to  receive  rations  until  after  the  expiration  of  two  or  three  yean. 
The  sum  of  ten  iaeUf  or  £2. 18«.  4<^.,  secures  all  the  benefits  of  the 
Institution  at  once. 

Thence  which  is  issued  by  the  Kan-haiis  not  good  white  rioe,  but  of  in- 
ferior quality,  mixed  with  husk  and  broken  grains ;  and  the  old  men  assert 
that  it  is  always  watered,  so  that  the  five  catties^  the  apparent  qnantLty 
which  they  receive  is,  when  deansed  and  dried,  very  considerably  rednoed. 
In  place  of  the  fifty-five  cmA,  or  threepence,  for  meat,  vegotables,  etc.,  tfaey 
receive  thirty-two  cash  for  five  days*  The  same  reduction  is  made  in  the 
money  allowance  made  by  the  Pwan-yii*  The  "  wadded  jacket,"  which 
is  given  every  three  years,  should  be  worth  four  shillings  and  sixpeDce» 
but  in  Ueu  thereof  the  sum  of  five  hundred  cm^,  or  one  shilling  and 
eleven  pence,  is  given.  "When  one  of  the  inmates  dies,  a  coffin,  worth 
five  shiUings  and  fivepence,  should  be  famished,  but  the  amount  paid  is 
less  than  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  One  old  man  exhibits  in  his  room, 
with  much  satisfaction,  the  cof&n  which  he  has  provided  for  himself,  not 
being  willing  io  trust  his  bones  to  the  inferior  box  provided  by  the 
almoners  of  tiie  Trust. 

The  Prefect's  deputy  sells  the  local  management,  and  the  present 
incumbent,  it  is  stated,  pays  the  sum  of  ^92  for  the  period  of  five  yean. 
It  costs  the  physician  also  Je20  for  his  office,  for  life ;  and  even  the 
contractor  for  supplying  water  pays  an  equal  sum.  The  old  men  who  do 
not  occupy  rooms  in  the  Home  receive  in  lieu  of  their  allowanoe  tiie  sum 
of  one  shilling  and  ninepenoe  per  month,  an  arrangement  being  made 
with  the  manager  for  its  payment.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
perfectly  reliable  information  on  all  the  points  mentioned,  but  the  above 
statements  are  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  indicate  the  natnre'of  the 
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aoioal  adminiatration  of  the  Homed  for  aged  men  and  women.  While 
the  beneficiaries  receive  enough  of  the  public  bounty  to  make  it  an  object 
for  them  to  seek,  and  even  pay  for  it,  it  is  still  evident  that  the  spirit 
of  true  benevolence  does  not  at  all  enter  into  the  viewi  of  those  who 
conduct  the  affiiirs  of  these  Institutions.  The  working  of  a  century  and 
a  half  has  not  developed  plans  of  doing  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in 
the  most  econmnical  manner,  but  it  has  established  a  routine,  by  which 
the  officials  rob  the  poor  and  defraud  the  State.  In  one  way  or  another, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  all  concerned  get  a  per-centage  of  what  has, 
by  Impezial  decree,  been  devoted  to  charity.  If  the  regulations  established 
were  honestly  carried  out,  the  visitors  to  these  Homes  would  find  a 
thousand  aged  men,  and  a  thousand  aged  females,  comfortably  housed 
and  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  instead  of  this  they  are 
under  the  necessity  of  begging  in  the  streets,  or  of  workmg  at  something 
by  which  they  can  earn  the  pittance  needed  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  naturo. 
TraveUers  who  may  take  an  evening  walk  in  the  eastern  suburbs  of 
Canton,  will  meet  with  few  more  melancholy  sights  than  that  presented 
by  the  old  people,  recipients  of  State  bounty,  bent  with  rags  and,  it  may 
be,  weakened  by  disease,  returning  at  the  dose  of  day  from  their  begging- 
rounds  in  the  city  to  the  hovels  in  which  they  have  purchased  the  right 
of  living. 

Tbs  Homb  foe  aged  females  is  controlled  by  the  same  officers  as 
those  who  administer  the  Home  just  described.  The  management  is  also 
the  same,  and  no  doubt  the  system  of  selling  places  is  identicaL  There 
are  two  hundred  and  twenty  rooms,  and  they  are  all  in  good  repair ;  but 
they  are  unfomished,  and  the  poor  old  women  get  together  such  an 
accumulation  of  pots,  furnaces,  stools,  bed-boards,  dishes,  old  clothes, 
bamboos,  and  all  sorts  of  rubbish,  that  a  more  dreary  and  forbidding  abode 
could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  number  of  inmates  is  limited  to  one 
thousand  and  sixty^two,  but  only  three  hundred  and  forty  of  these  reside 
at  the  Home,  the  others  living  elsewhere,  but  receiving  their  allowance 
hy  an  agreement  with  the  resident  officer. 

The  Homb  fob  lbfbbs.— This  is  also  conducted  in  substantially  the 
same  way,  except  that  there  are  two  resident  head  men,  who  are  lepers, 
and  that  the  fee  for  admission  varies  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
applicant  to  pay.  It  is  said  that  as  much  as  jBSO  is  paid  by  some ;  but 
this  may  be  an  exaggeration.  The  location  of  this  Home  is  on  high, 
andulatmg  ground  about  two  miles  from  the  east  gate,  and  it  might  be 
made  a  pleasant  retreat  fer  those  afflicted  creatures  who  are  compelled  to 
enter  it.  There  are  several  hundred  rooms,  of  one  storey,  built  in  ranges 
on  two  sides  of  a  principal  street.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  occupied 
by  the  femilies  and  descendants  of  lepers,  who  have  become  free  from  the 
disease ;  but  these  persons  have  to  pay  rent  for  their  occupation.  This 
is  a  source  of  income  to  the  managers ;  while  the  charity  is  diverted 
from  the  use  primarily  intended,  and  those  suffering  from  leprosy 
live  around,  wherever  they  can  find  a  place  in  which  to  hide 
themselves. 

The  Home  fob  the  blind  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  More 
than  half  the  rooms  have  been  entirdy  destroyed.  Very  few  blind  people 
live  in  it,  but  it  is  said  that  abounty,  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling  and 
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nmepenoe  per  month«  is  dJstribated  to  ihiB  olass  of  people  at  a  pleoenMr 
the  Emperor's  temple. 

The  fdnde  for  the  sapport  of  all  these  InstitationB  are  appropriated 
from  the  revenae  derived  from  the  land-tax.  Originally,  charges  on 
foreign  rioe^ships  were  devoted  to  this  purpose,  but  it  is  not  asoerteined 
that  this  is  now  the  ease.  It  is  believed  that  the  lessee  of  the  Shiog 
Wong  Mln,  known  to  Europeans  as  the  "  Temple  of  Horrors,"  pays  i20 
a  month  oat  of  his  reoeipts  to  the  support  of  the  Foundling  Hoepital 
At  a  rough  estimate,  the  sum  of  money  annually  ei^ended  for  the  sapport 
of  these  eleemosynary  establishments  may  be  put  down  as  follows :— For 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  ^£8,125 ;  Home  for  old  men,  ^1,250;  Home  £or 
aged  women,  ^1,854.  The  ezpexiditure  in  behalf  of  blind  people  and  lepea 
is  not  kaown. 

The  statements  we  have  given  are  a  startling  commentary  on  the 
practioal  benevolenoe  of  a  heathen  people,  whose  maTims  of  morality  aie 
so  muoh  praised,  and  whose  reverenee  and  respect  for  age  is  considered 
one  of  the  redeeming  features  of  their  character.  When  contrasted  with 
the  spirit  which  originates  and  maintains  the  benevolent  Institutioiu 
found  in  Christian  countries,  contemptible  indeed  does  this  semblance  of 
charity  appear.  In  place  of  the  well-famished  and  neatly-kept  rooms  in 
hundreds  of  asylums  at  home,  we  find  here  hovels  filled  with  rickety 
stools  and  tables,  unwholesome  bedding,  broken  earthen  vessels,  end 
rubbish,  the  accumulation  of  months  or  years.  The  kindness  shown  to 
the  imaates  of  the  one,  with  the  desire  to  make  them  comfortable,— to 
give  them  something  of  the  feeling  of  home,  and  soothe  ike  declining 
years  of  life,— find  absolutely  no  counterpart  in  the  arrangements  of  tbe 
other,  but  the  chief  aim  of  all  concerned  is  to  appropriate  to  their  own 
use  as  much  as  possible  of  the  charitable  fdnd,  and«  not  satisfied  with 
this,  even  to  levy  a  tax  on  those  who  receive  it !  J.  G.  K. 


THE  QENEBAL  MISSIONABT  GONFEBENCE  AT  ALLAHABAD. 

{Continued  fr€m]^$  4SB.) 

Ito  forenoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  was  occupied  hj  the 
teading  of  two  excellent  papers  en  "  Hi^  Ifission  Education,"  followed 
by  an  important  discussion.  Thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  the  controTerey 
between  the  advocates  of  preaching  and  the  advocates  of  English  ednea- 
tion,  as  the  best  means  of  converting  the  natives  of  India,  was  fierce 
tmd  mischievous.  Time,  experience,  a  better  knowledge  of  each  other's 
yrork,  and  a  lack  of  such  marked  success  as  would  declare  either  plan 
distinctively  superior  to  the  other,  have  modified  the  views  of  both  psrtiee, 
and  led  them,  notwithstanding  a  few  strong  expressionB  of  opinion,  to 
look  at  the  subject  more  calmly.  The  fisbct  is,  that  aU  truth,  and  all 
legitimate  means  of  spreading  truth,  find  abundant  scope  in  that  vist 
country  and  among  its  diversified  peoples,  and  less  or  more  oondooe  to 
fiirther  thehr  enlightenment.  But  the  most  sealous  exchuive  educators 
thmk  the  time  has  frdly  come  very  careftiDy  to  consider  whether  the 
altered  drciumstances  of  the  lodia  of  to-day  do  not  require  a  re?is2on  of 
their  plans* 
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Edaoation  was  begun  by  miadonaries,  who  first  established  yenuumlar 
sohools  for  the  poor.  The  demand  for  English  pointed  to  English 
sehools  as  a  field  of  nsefdlness.  In  process  of  time  the  matter  was  taken 
up  by  the  Government.  High  Schools  and  Universities  were  established. 
A  powerful  stimulus  has  thus  been  given,  and  the  cry  for  education  is 
ahnost  universal.  In  the  chimerical  aim  to  be  neutral,  the  Government 
eliminates  every  religious  element,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  its  Eng- 
lish books,  and  takes  no  account  of  religious  instruction  in  its  examina- 
tions ;  forgetting  that,  as  the  childish  or  monstrous  absurdities  of  Eastern 
Boienee,  so  called,  are  equally  subjects  of  Divine  revelation  with  mythology, 
the  simplest  facts  of  geography  and  astronomy  discredit  the  whole,  and 
destroy  the  foundation  of  belief. 

The  work  of  education  has  many  attractions  and  advantages.  The 
newly-arrived  missionary  can  enter  immediately  into  a  sphere  of  great 
usefcQness.  His  energies  are  not  spent  in  laborious  and  often  unsuc- 
oessfhl  study  of  a  difficult  language.  His  pupils  are  generally  from  the 
more  intelligent  classes.  They  remain  for  years  daily  under  tuition  at 
the  most  impressible  age.  As  they  revere  a  teacher  as  God,  and  are  eager 
beyond  European  boys  to  make  progress,  the  instructor  has  little  trouble 
with  them.  In  after  life  they  remember  him  with  lively  gratitude,  and 
speak  of  him  to  their  children.  They  are  sure  to  be  the  most  infiuential 
men  of  the  future ;  Government  servants,  occupying  official  positions  in 
every  part  of  the  country ;  merchants,  having  commerce  with  remote 
distriets ;  teachers  and  formers  of  public  opinion.  Neither  they  nor  their 
families  are  frequent  attendants  at  street-preaching,  or  likely  to  be  others 
wise  reached  by  the  Gospel  message.  Hope  is  entertained  that  in  every 
instance  the  boon  of  a  good  education  will  disarm  prejudice,  prepare 
intelligent  hearers,  and,  where  conversion  takes  place,  a  superior  class  of 
native  agents  for  the  various  departments  of  mission  labour.  Already 
Buoh  fruit  has  been  gathered*  The  work  is  trying  in  a  hot  climate,  but 
manifestly  less  unfftvourable  to  health  than  the  irregularity  and  exposure 
of  itLnerant  preaching.  It  has  a  cheering  compensation  in  the  studies 
required,  perception  of  daily  results,  and  the  encouragement  of  the 
highest  members  of  the  English  community,  who  know  very  little  if  any- 
thing of  the  toils  of  the  vernacular  preacher. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  affiliation  of  mission  High  Schools  to  the 
Universities  has  greatly  altered  their  character,— hasinterfered  with  direct 
religious  teaching.  The  University  curriculum  leaves  httle  time  for  any 
other  instruction,  and  indisposes  scholars  to  give  attention  to  subjects  that 
an  ignored  in  the  examinations.  One  who  has  devoted  many  years  with 
great  sseal  and  success  to  education  writes,  **  It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the 
additicms  made  to  the  visible  Church  by  means  of  these  institutions  are 
fower  than  they  once  were.  The  difficulty  too  of  maintaining  them,  and 
of  working  them  properly  for  Christian  ends  is,  in  several  respects, 
jnereasing.'*  Some  of  the  best  and  most  earnestly-taught  schools  have, 
from  some  insomtable  cause,  had  no  conversions.  The  province  of  the 
sehool "  is  not  directly  to  save  souls,  but  to  make  the  work  of  saving 
Ihftin  more  speedy  and  more  certain  than  it  would  be  without  it " — *'  to 
mould  the  oharaoters  and  direct  the  tendencies  of  the  young  aright." 
VThUe  all  acknowledge  the  benefits  of  the  highest  Christian  education, 
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and  some  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  powexfol  means  of  spreading  the 
Gospel,  it  is  objected  that  edncation  does  not  prepare  imprejudieed 
hearers ;  some  who  have  been  highly  trained  in  mission-sdhoolB  are  the 
most  tmsompnlons  and  bitter  opponents ;  the  greatest  saooesBes  hire 
been  among  the  least  onltnred,  the  rudest  tribes ;  and  it  is  hardly  fiitiiig 
that  missionary  Societies  should  spend  such  large  sums,  and  devote  tbeir 
most  talented  and  accomplished  missionaries,  to  give  a  superior  seeolar 
education  to  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  rather  than  to  preaching  and  pre- 
paring vernacular  Christian  literature  for  the  Ghuroh,  and  education  for 
the  masses.  Are  we  to  continue  the  unequal  competition  with  Goreni- 
ment  in  secular  education  for  diminishing  spiritual  results?  On  the 
other  hand,  are  we  to  relinquish  the  whole  education  of  the  hi^er  olasBes, 
and  thereby  forfeit  the  noble  position  so  hardly  won  and  so  long  main- 
tained?' The  question  is  fraught  with  difficulty,  the  issues  most 
important. 

The  subjects  for  the  afternoon  session  were  the  "  Brahmo  Somij"  and 
"The  Educated   Glasses  of  Bombay."      The  former  is  the  natoial 
result  of  the  contact  of  truth  with  superstition.    By  means  of  preaching 
and  education,  the  basis  of  hereditary  religious  belief  has  been  shaken,  and 
found  to  be  untenable.     The  natural  impossibility  of  at  once  wholly 
breaking  with  the  past,  especially  in  the  social  oircumstanoes  of  India, 
has  led  a  few  strong  minds  to  attempt  a  compromise  between  the  old 
and  new  ideas.     The  present  importance  of  the  movement  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  too  much  is  feared  and  expected  from  it.   Its  memberB 
are  very  few,  a  mere  speck  of  incipient  life  in  a  vast  inert  mass.   lei, 
as  every  movement  in  the  right  direction  contributes  to  the  wished  resolt. 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  pains  will  be  taken  with  the  memben  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj.    A  few  of  its  leading  men  are  feeling  their  way  to  the 
True  light.  They  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  association  with  those 
who  prefer  twilight,  and  they  have  not  always,  or  perhaps  generally! 
met  with  the  sympathy  they  need  and  are  entitled  to  from  others. 
Because  they  do  not  at  once  accept  the  whole  imtb,  but  question  and 
hesitate,  they  have  in  many  instances  been  repelled  as  the  most  daogerons 
antagonists.     In  all  similar  attempts  at  reform  we  must  expeet  onde 
notions,  obstinate  prejudice  and  disbelief,  manifesting  themselves  in  very 
unpleasant  ways.     Some  smaller  minds,  puffed  up  with  the  conceit  of 
self-emancipation  from  ancient  trammels,  will  mistake  pertness  and 
vanity  for  independence ;  and  this  is  particularly  insufferable  in  a  coontzy 
where  the  humblest  individuals  of  the  dominant  race  learn  to  expeeti 
and  like,  an  amount  of  deference  and  flattery  which  at  first  seemed  pre- 
posterous.   But  when  men  whom  we  are  seeking  to  bring  to  the  light 
in  their  groping  efforts  run  violently  against  and  jostle  us,  our  wisest 
course  is  to  take  them  kindly  by  the  hand,  not  to  push  them  harshly  from 
us.    Full  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  novelty  of  the  position  of  these 
men,  and  the  daring  required  to  protest  against  the  national  faiths. 
It  itf  to  be  hoped  that  their  approaches  will  be  unifomoly  met  with 
genuine  kindness,  to  which  they  are  as  a  rule  extremely  8ensitive»  and  which 
they  will  abundantly  return.     What  they  most  need  ia  the  sympathy  of 
warm  Christian  hearts,  to  draw  them  to  the  Saviour*  The  ablest  dialectics 
will  do  little  for  them  in  comparison  with  intercourse  with  men  ML  of  love 
to  God. 
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The  very  interestiiig  and  practical  paper  on  '*  The  Educated  Classes  of 
Bombay,"  by  a  native  minister,  formerly  a  Parsee,  is  applicable  to  all 
the  Presidency  towns,  and  opens  a  special  field  for  mission- work  which 
deserves  the  most  oarefdl  attention.  The  demand  for  English  in  Govern- 
ment situations,  to  which  natives  aspire  as  the  most  honourable  and 
lucrative  occupation,  has  induced  larger  numbers  than  can  be  thus 
employed  to  study  English  and  utterly  neglect  their  own  languages ;  so 
much  so  as  to  be  unfitted  for  the  lowest  official  duties.  **  I  can  criticise 
Shakespeare,  but  am  not  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  police-master,"  was 
the  true  lament  of  an  educated  Hindu  to  a  gentleman  who  had  furthered 
his  education  at  the  High  School,  andwondered  at  his  being  unemployed. 
Many  are  now  turning  to  "  the  honourable  professions  of  the  law,  medicine, 
civil  engineering,  merchandise,  etc."  Generally  they  are  desirous  of 
reform,  and  throw  their  influence  into  the  right  scale ;  but  few  have  the 
requisite  strength  of  character,  discretion,  tact,  and  firmness  to  initiate 
and  sustain  aggressive  movements.  They  oppose  ''the  caste  system 
with  all  its  enormities,the  prohibition  against  Hindu  widows'  re-marriage, 
baby  marriages,  superstitious  and  indecent  customs,  ignorance  and 
immorality  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  high  rate  of  expenditure  on  joyous 
and  mournful  occasions.  The  reforms  they  advocate  are,  the  education 
and  elevation  of  women,  foreign  travel,  a  common  brotherhood,  social 
intercourse,  and  such  like."  The  standard  of  religion  and  morals 
is  not  much  altered  by  their  non-religious  education.  Intemperance  is 
deplorably  on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  mimicry  of  European  manners. 
"  Infidel  books  are  extensively  read."    Their  tendency  is  to  Deism. 

The  influence  of  the  highly-educated  youths,  for  good  or  evil,  increases 
every  year,  and  the  special  means  proposed  for  their  benefit  deserve  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration  ofall  who  would  turn  a  threatened  evil  into  a 
powerful  good : — "  (1.)  Visiting  them  in  their  houses  in  a  friendly  way, 
(2.)  Opening  classes  for  giving  instruction  in  hterary,  historical  as  well  as 
religious,  subjects.  (3.)  A  brief  course  of  lectures  on  interesting  topics. 
(4.)  Meetings  for  friendly  discussion.  (5.)  The  press  should  be  well  used. 
Periodical  literature  is  much  appreciated  by  our  educated  men.  Tracts 
suited  to  their  wants  and  circumstances  should  be  multiplied.  (6.)  Social 
meetings  or  re-unions  are  of  vast  importance,  and  calculated  to  produce 
mich  good  in  many  respects.  (7.)  Prayer :  let  every  child  of  God 
remember  in  prayer  the  educated  classes  of  India." 

There  are  large  numbers  throughout  India  who  have  been  trained  in 
missionary  Institutions,  and  who  have  no  regard  for  Hmduism,  though 
they  conform  to  its  customs.  Many  of  these  read  the  Bible,  and  when 
they  pray  address  only  the  true  God ;  they  know  everything  necessary  to 
salvation,  but  want  what  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  give.  Hence  the 
need  of  continued  earnest  prayer  for  them.  Occasional  efforts  for  the 
good  of  the  educated  classes  have  been  put  forth,  but  more  should  be 
done.  For  this  work  missionaries  of  the  greatest  natural  gifts,  well  cul- 
tivated minds,  winning  manners,  earnest  godlmess, — fuU  of  the  love  that 
"beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all 
things,*' — are  wanted.  They  should  avoid  disputation  as  much  as  possible, 
whilst  able  to  use  it  skilfdlly.  They  must  be  men  whose  culture  insures 
respect ;  but  the  force  of  godly  character,  self-denial,  and  love  will  prove 
the  greatest  power.  ^  j 
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"  Female  Edaoation  *'  did  not  take  up  mnoh  time,  owing  to  nn&mmity 
on  the  snbjeot.  Its  prime  importance,  the  rapid  progress  made  of  late 
years,  the  complete  change  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  fjAvour  of  it  among 
all  intelligent  and  well-informed  natives,  the  capacity  shown  by  those  who 
have  had  opporttmity  of  thorongh  instmction,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  it,  called  forth  mnoh  thankfulness  and  hope.  The  neoesa^  for  and 
scarcity  of  well-qualified  teachers  for  Zenana  work  were  felt.  There  is  a 
rapidly  widening  field  of  nsefiilneBS  for  ladies  of  onltnie,  piety,  zmI, 
and  prudence,  specially  in  the  training  of  agents  to  be  obtained  in  thA 
country.  They  should  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  The  cry  for 
schools  for  females  increases.  There  is  little  difficulty  anywhere  in 
filling  both  day  and  boarding-schools.  The  latter  may  now  be  ressrvtd 
for  orphan  or  neglected  children.  No  movement  in  India  is  so  charged 
with  future  hope  for  Christianity  as  the  general  desire  for  female 
education. 

"  Medical  Missions"  occasioned  no  discussion :  there  is  but  one  ophiion 
as  to  their  great  usefulness  in  disposing  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  listen 
to  the  Ohristian  teacher.  Healing  the  sick  accords  so  well  with  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  that  it  is  both  a  favourable  introduction  and  an  oppor- 
tunity. Indian  medical  science  is  antiquated.  Enthusiastio  Orientalist 
have  imagined  mysterious  virtue  in  pills  compounded  of  a  hundred  vid 
ten  different  ingredients.  Their  enthusiasm  is  not  shaxed  by  nek 
Hindus ;  who  have  found  greater  benefit  from  Euitypean  medieinei. 
Surgery,  even  of  the  simplest  kind»  is  unknown.  Attempts  are  made 
upon  animals,  and  even  babes,  that  would  be  actionable  in  any  other 
country.  The  successful  operations  of  European  practitioners  are  a 
source  of  never-ceasing  wonder  and  gratitude.  Even  **  a  little  know- 
ledge "  of  medicine,  when  combined  with  good  sense  and  care,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  a  missionary.  Morbid  reading  of  medical  books  ia  & 
dangerous  eviL  The  training  of  native  Christian  females  to  treat  ordinaxy 
cases  is  an  excellent  plan.     It  will  make  them  welcome  in  every  honee. 

The  forenoon  of  the  third  day  was  given  to  one  of  the  most  weighty 
subjects  that  could  come  before  the  Conference, — the  "IVaining  of 
Mission  Native  Agents.''  All  the  missionaries  that  Europe  and  Ameriea 
could  possibly  send  to  the  East  would  be  utterly  inadequate ;  and,  ai 
in  all  countries,  the  evangelization  of  India  depends  upon  an  efhdent 
native  agency.  In  times  past,  urgent  need  led  to  the  empleymeni  of 
persons  of  doubtful  Christian  character  and  little  qualified  for  the  work. 
Progress  demands  better;  and  the  Chuioh  longs  for  and  strives  to  pre- 
pare them.  Already  some  have  been  given  to  her,  men  of  '*  gifts,  grace, 
and  fruit;"  ordained  ministers  of  high  character,  culture,  and  useful- 
ness ;  catechists,  teachers,  and  other  labourers.  Differences  of  opinion 
exist  respecting  the  best  means  of  training.  Bome  advocate  high  educa- 
tional institutions ;  others  personal  association  with  missionaries  of 
great  zeal :  Bom»  prefer  agents  who  know  oiJy  the  venaoulan.  It  ^ 
feared  that  the  pecuniary  inducementsheldoutbyGbvenmaentserrieeand 
the  professions  will  continue  to  draw  away  the  best  educated  men;  that 
such  will  be  above  much  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done ;  that  they  will 
acquire  expensive  habits,  and  demand  incomes  which  the  Chmrhei 
cannot  give.  Do  not  the  eame  objections  apply  elsewhere  ?  Is  it  not  the 
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eomplaint  of  home  Chnrohes  that  oomparfttiyely  few  educated  men  give 
themaehreB  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ,~that  they  are  kept  away  by  the 
emolnmente  of  Government  employ,  professions^  and  trade  ?  But  if  not 
called  of  God,  are  they  not  better  where  they  are  ?  If  not  inflaenoed 
by  higher  motives,  would  they  not  be  a  burden  to  the  ministry  ?  All 
experience  proves  that,  when  Divinely  called,  the  most  refined  and 
cultured  are  the  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  self-denial,  arduous  toil, 
and  patient  endurance.  It  is  our  duty  to  carefully  instruct  Christian 
converts  and  their  children,  and  not  to  deem  the  labour  and  cost  thrown 
away,  or  our  hopes  blasted,  if  they  do  not  all  become  mission  agents. 

In  India,  as  every  where  else,  the  mission  Churches  need  a  variety  of 
gifts  for  the  tasks  that  He  before  them ;  and  every  talent  and  acquire- 
ment finds  room  for  its  exercise.  A  vernacular  Christian  literature  is  one 
of  their  pressing  wants.  Towards  supplying  this  necessity  foreign  mission- 
aries have  done  much ;  but  the  permanent  literature  most  be  the  product 
of  native  minds  duly  trained.  Hitherto,  few  native  Christian  writers 
have  arisen ;  but  their  success  points  out  the  need.  Foreign  authors  and 
translators  are  read  as  their  .minds  have  imbibed  native  ideas.  As  a 
role,  natives  utterly  fftil  as  translators.  Their  ludicrous  literality  para- 
lyses thou^t  and  expression.  Let  them  be  imbued  with  Christian  prin- 
eiples,  and  be  thoroughly  trained,  and  they  will  produce  original  works 
that  will  be  both  popular  and  instructive.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
at  present  is,  neglect  of  their  mother-tongues,  a  mistake  till  lately 
common  to  idl  nations.  The  wide  and  attractive  field  opened  by  a 
knowledge  of  English,  the  lack  of  reputable  religious,  historical,  or 
adentific  works,  lead  many  to  despise  their  own  languages.  Few  can 
help  smiling  at  the  notion  of  learning  or  studying  dialects  and  idioms 
they  have  spoken  ever  since  they  could  speak  at  all.  By-and-by  this 
folly  will  pass  away.  As  yet  no  author  stoops  to  prose  writing.  The 
simplest  school-book  must  be  in  antiquated  poetry,  unintelligible  to 
ordinary  people.  Acquaintance  with  English  literature  is  beginning  to 
remedy  this.  At  the  risk  of  making  many  pedants,  (a  not  unconmion 
accident  in  other  countries,)  it  is  most  desirable  that  some  should  be 
taught  the  original  languages  of  the  Worfi  of  God.  Many  excellent 
versions  of  the  Bible,  critically  speaking,  have  been  given  to  India ;  but 
the  final  versions  must  be  by  learned  natives,  for  whom  no  training  can 
be  too  high  or  exact. 

The  very  difficult  question  of  the  status  and  pay  of  native  missionary 
ageats  was  wisely  left  almost  untouched ;  and  must  in  great  measure  be 
left  until  the  principle  of  self-support  is  fturther  developed  in  the  Indian 
^Churches.  Generally  speaking,  the  position  and  remuneration  of  native 
agents  are  greatly  enhanced  by  their  becoming  such,  and  are  higher  in 
proportion  to  their  congregations  than  those  of  ministers  in  England  or 
America.  But  much  dissatisfiaction  has  been  felt,  and  expressed,  because 
native  ministers  have  not  been  put  upon  a  level  in  all  respects  with 
foreign  missionaries.  This  is  manifestly  unreasonable  while  they  depend 
npon  foreign  fimds ;  though  there  has  been,  no  doubt,  reason  for  com- 
plaint that  the  great  gulf  that  separates  the  east  from  the  west  has  not 
been  bridged  by  Christian  sympathy  and  love  so  generally  as  it  might 
and  ought  to  have  been.    The  causes  are  numerous, — ^the  difficulty  of 
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nmtoal  Qndentanding,  fiflnmilar  faftbits  and  modes  of  life,  abmiee  or 
infreqneney  of  soeial  intereonne.  SafBeient  allowftnoe  has  not  ahrajs 
been  made  for  defects  of  charaeter,  the  result  ofdromnstsnees  not  under* 
stood.  The  caste  system  inflaenees  all  Indian  sodety,  and  tends  to 
restnet  men  to  fixed  official  duties  for  which  wages  are  paid.  The  present 
is  a  state  of  transition.  Native  agents  are  increasing  and  improving; 
and  in  time  jealousies  and  their  consequent  diffionlties  will  disappear. 

The  foorth  day  being  Sunday,  the  GonfBrenoe  met  at  the  Lord's  tsUe, 
and  in  the  evening  heard  a  discourse  on  •*  The  Glory  of  Christ." 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  fifth  day  two  pi^pers  were  read  by  nstire 
ministers,  one  by  an  English  missionary,  and  one  by  an  Ameriesn 
missionary,  on**  The  State  of  the  Native  Church,  and  the  best  means  of 
making  it  Self-supporting,  Self-goveming,  and  Self-propagating ;  **  and 
in  the  afternoon  another  was  read  upon  "  The  Mutual  Belations  of  Indian 
Churches ;  or.  The  Indian  Church  of  the  Future."  All  the  papers  tnd 
discussions  were  deeply  interesting  and  practical.  Errors  and  dsfiMsti 
were  more  than  frankly  stated,  diffionlties  boldly  faced,  and  future  plsns 
carefnUy  considered. 

In  India,  as  ahnost  everywhere,  and  in  every  age,  mistakes  made  in 
the  beginning  are  hindering  progress.  Those  who  made  these  nustskes 
are  not  to  be  blamed.  They  are  corrected  only  by  experience.  None 
but  those  who  have  laboured  numy  years  among  the  people  of  India  can 
at  all  realtee  the  great  difficulty  of  mission-work  there.  The  distinotionB 
of  race,  religion,  language,  pursuits,  and  nearly  all  social  customs,  are  sn 
almost  impassable  barrier  to  intercourse  between  foreigners  and  natives. 
The  necessary  difference  in  dress,  houses,  and  living,  keeps  them  apsrt. 
A  few  trials  have  been  made  by  zealous  men  to  conform  to  native  habits ; 
never  with  good  results ;  always  with  loss  of  health ;  in  some  instanoes 
with  loss  of  life,  or  removal  firom  the  country  and  work.  The  peopis 
first  reached  are  very  poor.  Thirty  years  ago,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  could  not  earn  more  than  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  week.  If 
any  one  began  to  inquire  after  Christianity  a  storm  of  persecution  bunt 
upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He  was  forsaken  by  parents  and  relattvet, 
excommunicated,  denied  work  or  help  of  any  kind,  and  driven  from 
society  as  an  outcaste.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  missioasiy 
whose  labour  was  leading  him  to  Christ  should  shield  and  support  him? 
Could  any  Christian,  any  man  of  common  fellow-feeling,  do  otherwise  f 
In  times  of  famine  and  scarcity  men  came  to  the  mission-house  as  the 
only  refuge.  *'  If  his  own  god  does  not  give  him  food,  why  should  be 
not  try  another  ?  "  is  the  ready  reply  to  inquiry  as  to  motive.  Earnest, 
well-meaning  men,  hoping  to  benefit  persons  if  once  under  their  teaeh- 
ing,  baptised  many  who  were  little  prepared.  It  is  still  a  principle  with 
some  to  get  people  into  the  Church,  though  very  defective  in  knowledge, 
and  then  instruot  them.  The  natural  result  is,  a  generally  low  spiritoal 
state ;  not  lower  than  is  found  among  the  baptized  p^sons  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  rapidly  improving ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  latter 
without  hesitation.  In  the  Churches  of  India  are  many  examples  of 
eminent  piety ;  persons  who  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
aU  tilings." 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  India  to  hear  the  fsults  of  native  (Suistians 
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paraded  by  utterly  godless  Europeans.  One  instance  of  inoonsistenoy 
is  snatched  at  as  sufficient  ground  for  a  general  attack  upon  the 
whole  class,  usually  by  those  whose  GhristiaQity  is  a  mere  accident  that 
befell  them  in  infancy.  The  disposition  to  rail  against  "  natives  "  is  thus 
still  further  gratified.  But  those  who  have  seen  most  of  them,  and  have 
laboured  longest  for  their  good,  appreciate  and  love  them,  and  justly 
obum  for  them  equal  piety  with  the  Churches  of  more  fftvoured  lands. 
VHxen  we  take  into  account  their  social  and  domestic  surroundings  from 
childhood,  we  thank  God  for  such  displays  of  the  power  of  His  grace. 
The  difficulty  of  pastoral  care,  and  the  tendency  to  ape  European 
manners,  account  for  many  defects.  It  is  sad  that  drunkenness  is 
fast  increasing  from  the  latter  cause.  Native  officers  and  gentle- 
men have  learned  this  vice  from  their  Christian  rulers ;  and  the 
Churches  have  not  escaped  the  contagion.  Thus  we  have  introduced 
into  circles  where  it  has  hitherto  been  utterly  unknown,  the  vice  which 
is  pre-eminently  the  bane  of  Christian  lands.  The  greatest  weakness  is 
fimnd,  as  might  be  expected,  in  rural  congregations.  The  people  are 
ignorant,  despised,  oppressed,— have  for  ages  been  denied  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  education ;  ground  down  till  they  are  perfectly  content  with 
their  abject  condition,  and  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  altering  it. 

The  question  of  self-support  is  only  one  of  time.  The  period  would  have 
been  shorter  but  for  the  system  of  pauperization.  Hindus  support  their 
own  priests  and  teachers ;  spend  large  sums  upon  festivals,  domestic  and 
social  ceremonies.  Examples  of  self-denying  UberaHty  are  frequent. 
Bat  the  Christian  Church  must  become  more  purely  native  before  it  is 
self-sustaining.  So  long  as  the  foreign  missionary,  backed  by  funds 
snpposed  to  be  exhaustless,  is  the  paymaster  of  all  engaged  in  the 
work,  and  the  distributor  of  help  to  the  needy,  real  and  feigned ;  the 
provider  of  expensive  buildings,  and  all  the  material  for  schools  and 
worship,  the  native  Churches  cannot  attain  the  vigour  necessary  to  self- 
snpport.  To  a  people  who  have  known  no  government  but  des- 
potism; to  whom  public  opinion  and  self-governing  institutions  are 
novelties ;  who  regard  all  change  of  religion  as  a  crime  and  a  sin,  the 
idea  of  self-government  and  propagation  is  strange  and  repulsive. 
Bepresentative  government  is  exotic ;  autocracy  on  the  throne,  in  the 
gam's  seat,  in  the  patriarchal  household,  is  native.  Hence  the  unwillingness 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  unpaid  office  in  the  Church.  The  missionary 
finds  it  easy  to  retain  all  power,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  Yet  the  people 
have  great  ability  for  office ;  in  no  country  do  men  so  easily  step  into  it, 
or  conduct  themselves  in  it  more  suitably.  In  the  Church,  responsibility 
and  daty  must  be  kindly  but  firmly  imposed.  Whilst  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  men  for  posts  involving  responsibility,  some  risk 
mast  be  incurred.  There  may  be  many  failures,  but  there  will  be  com- 
pensating successes.  The  Church  must  not  be  perpetually  dependent 
and  weak.  Its  capacity  must  be  developed  by  exercise.  India  ^supplies 
in  abondanoe  the  best  material  for  patient  suffering,  heroic  self-denial, 
and  sustained  aggression.  It  must  be  used.  Let  the  foreign  mission- 
ary continue  an  evangelist ;  superintend  the  work  with  a  view  to  its 
independence;  give  his  energies  and  experience  to  training  the  Church 
for  it,  and  gradualiy  withdraw  to  new  fields  as  each  natiye  Christian 
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oommnxiiiy  gains  strength.  Let  erery  convert,  poor  and  ribh,  ex^oy  the 
privilege  of  shaiing  the  burden.  Some  Churches  now  nearly  rapport 
their  pastors,  even  on  the»generally  high  scale  that  has  been  adopied. 
One  worthy  minister  has  refused  an  increase  from  his  willing  people. 

Some  native  ministers  olingto  the  notion  that,  as  the  amount  ofsalary 
determines  social  statos  in  India,  the  ministry  should  be  bi^y  paid, 
especially  when  well  educated.  The  convenience  of  endowments  aUuei 
some  to  desire  them  as  necessary.  Bot  godly  self-denial  and  bying  leil 
win  all  hearts.  Endowments  everywhere  paralyze.  The  ocearioniJeon- 
venience  is  outweighed  by  the  eviL  The  present  demands  all  the  means 
at  the  Ofauroh*s  disposaL  Let  "  the  morrow  take  thought  for  the  thiflgi 
of  itself." 

An  association  has  been  formed  in  Bengal  that  may  issue  in  mneh  good. 
It  has  arisen  in  great  measure  from  discontent.  Several  native  miBSon- 
agents  have  been  dissatisfied  with  their  status  and  stipend,  and  Uamed  the 
missionaries  for  not  improving  both.  Unwary  persons  in  Etuope  and 
America  have  listened  to  their  plausible  statements,  and  misohiermuly 
sympathised  with  them,  forgetting  that  missionariee  have  no  motive  for 
repressing  their  native  brethren,  but  every  inducement  to  raiee  tiion* 
The  same  happens  in  every  family,  and  in  Oovemment.  The  fotinr 
trains  his  son  to  independence ;  but  old  heads  and  young  heads  eaonot 
agree  as  to  the  precise  time  for  it,  and  there  is  often  jealovqr  <n  one 
side,  and  chafing  on  the  other.  A  country  trains  its  oobnies  to  lelf- 
government,  but  the  assumption  of  it  by  colonists  is  generally  a  oanse  of 
war.  The  agents  of  various  Societies  have  met  to  grmnble,  and  in  their 
intercourse  have  found  how  much  as  Ohristians  they  have  in  eommoD, 
how  little  reason  there  is  for  the  differences  that  separate  the  Tariou 
Protestant  bodies,  and  have  begun  wisely  to  consider  irtiether  th^ 
cannot  have  an  Indian  Ohurch,  framed  on  New  Testament  prineiplei, 
without  importing  and  continuing  the  minute  and  unseemly  diTOgsneitf 
of  foreign  Churches.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  association  win  be 
Divinely  guided,  and  thus  an  unpleasant  movement  prove)  a  great  per- 
manent blessing. 

Notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  the  present  state  of  the  native  Ghoreh, 
its  rapid  improvement  in  character,  and  yearly  increasing  ratio  of  pro- 
gress in  all  departments,  affords  encouraging  promise  of  stabali^  «nd 
growth. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


THE  LAND  OF  MOAB  AND  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

Of  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  Moab  has  had 
the  reputation  of  being  at  once  the  most  interestiDg  and  the  least  aoees- 
Bible.  Its  history  for  us  begins  in  one  of  the  earliest  pages  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  the  scene  of  some  of  the  wildest,  the  most  pictoresque,  and 
the  most  affecting  incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  Lot  takiog 
refbge  in  Zoar,  the  prophecies  of  BaUam,  Moses  viewing  the  Pkomlsad 
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Land  from  the  heights  of  Piflgah,  &e  tonohing  story  of  Bath  the  Moab- 
itess,  "  the  gentle  ancestreBS  of  David  and  of  the  Messiah/'  the  weird 
incidents  of  the  war  between  Jehoram  and  Meaha,  are  some  of  the  most 
striking  points  bron^t  before  as  in  connection  with  a  ooontry  whose 
name  is  constantly  recarring  in  the  accoonts  of  the  sacred  historians. 
All  the  references  to  Moab  in  the  prophets  seem  to  show  that  its  inhabit- 
ants  were  a  well-known,  nomeroos,  and  wealtliy  people,  next  to  Israel 
in  point  of  statas  and  civilization.  In*  Josephos  and  the  Roman  his- 
torians, constant  refsrence  is  made  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  the 
aoooonts  they  give  of  the  great  fortresses  and  floorishing  cities  which 
existed  previoas  to  and  ander  the  Boman  role  are  safficient  to  show- 
did  no  evidence  of  it  exist  at  the  present  day— -the  importance  of  the 
ooontzy  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  scene  of  any  incident  in  the  New  Testament  history,  bat 
we  know  from  the  accoont  given  by  Josephas,  that  the  prison  in  which 
John  the  Baptist  was  shnt  ap  by  Herod,  and  where  he  was  afterwards 
beheaded,  was  the  fortress  of  Machflsras  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  same  fortress  was  also  the  scene,  so  graphically  described 
by  Josephas,  of  one  of  the  last  straggles  of  the  Jews  against  the 
Romans. 

Mention  is  made  of  Moab  as  a  district  by  Eosebios,  and  of  Oharac- 
moab  as  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  a.d.  586,  while  evidence  of  this  Ohxistian 
epoch  is  seen  in  the  vestiges  of  chorohes  foond  in  so  many  of  the  roizvs. 
In  the  next  centary  the  wave  of  Mohammedan  conqaest  swept  over 
Moab,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  daring  the  Orosades, 
when  Kerak  became,  ander  the  name  of  Mons  Begalis,  fomoas  as  the 
stronghold  of  Beginald  of  Chatillon,  "  the  whole  of  this  region,"  as  Dr. 
Tristram  says,  **  disappears  altogether  from  the  page  of  history.  Betired 
from  the  roate  of  armies,  it  has  been  withoat  fortress,  town,  or  inhabit- 
ants, to  invite  a  conqaeror :  inaccessible  to  ordinary  troops  on  the  west, 
it  has  remained  withoat  the  record  of  one  single  event  on  its  soil.  From 
what  we  now  know  of  the  coantry,  it  may  be  oondaded  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  occapied  daring  all  these  years  maoh  as  they  are  now,  their 
*  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  *  them,  cattle- 
lifting,  plandering,  and  fighting,  cultivating  just  so  mach  land  as  was 
absolately  necessary,  but  doing  it  sword  in  hand,  always  qaarrelling  with 
one  another,  bat  ready  to  forget  their  sqaabbles  and  anite  together  to 
keep  oat  any  settled  and  lawfdl  role."  * 

The  first  traveller  to  visit,  in  comparatively  modem  times,  this  long- 
forgotten  coantzy,  was  Seetzen,  who,  in  1806  and  1807,  made  two^  joar- 
neys  from  north  to  soath  along  the  apper  road  over  the  highlands  of 
Moab,  retaming  on  the  second  occasion  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
He  was  followed  in  1812  by  Barekhardt,  who  took  very  maoh  the  same 
apper  roate.  Next  came  Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  along  a  similar 
tract  of  coantry,  bat  from  soath  to  north.  From  this  time  there  is  no 
record  of  any  traveller  having  traversed  Moab  proper  till  1851,  when  the 

•  •'  The  Land  of  Moab :  Travels  and  DiBcoyeries  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Jordan.  By  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A..,  LL.D.*'  London :  Boxton  and 
Johnson.    1878. 
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journey  waa  made  by  M.  de  Sanloy ;  and,  in  1864,  the  I>iie  de  LoyMfl 
aecomplished  a  scientific  examination  of  a  great  part  of  the  oonntry,  tbe 
fall  acooont  of  which  has  nnfortnnately  not  jret  been  pnblished.  Some 
others,  as  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  Dr.  Tristram  in  1864,  Captain 
barren  in  1867  and  1868,  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Drake  in  1870,  besides  om 
or  two  whose  experiences  have  not  been  pnbliBhed,  hftve  Tinted  oeztain 
portions  of  the  region. 

In  the  notices  of  If  oab  in  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  conofary 
spoken  of  as  the  «<  field  of  Moab,"  the  "  land  of  Moab,"  and  the  '<  plaina 
of  Moab.*'  Modem  criticism  refers  these  three  names  to  three  distinet 
districts.  The  '*  plains  "  of  Moab— Arboth  Moab,  or  the  Plain  of  Bhittim- 
was  the  low  valley  to  the  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opponte  Jericho, 
now  called  the  Ghor  es  Seisaban ;  the  "  land  *'  of  Moab  was  the  npland  cfea 
comitry  lying  between  Gilead  and  the  Amon,  the  modem  Wady  Hojib, 
and  now  known  as  El  Belka;  while  the  continuation  of  these  nphoids 
from  Wady  Mojib  to  Wady  Eerak,  or  perhaps  Wady  Safieh,  now  caDed 
by  the  Arabs  £1  Kerak,wa8  the  "field"  of  Moab.  This  last  may  be  called 
Moab  proper,  as  it  was  the  original  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Lot's 
eldest  daughter,  and  the  district  to  which  they  were  often,  in  the  courBe 
of  their  history,  compeUed  to  retire  by  hostile  invaders,  saeh  as  the 
Amorites  and  the  IsraeUtes.  The  whole  length  of  the  country  from  Wady 
Eerak  to  Mount  Gilead,  is  aboat  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and  the  width  bom 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  plains  of  Arabia  from  twenty  to  thirty.  The 
western  edge  of  the  plateau  rises  abraptly  in  a  series  of  steeply  slopmg 
hills  from  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  a  height  of  more  than  four  thou- 
sand feet,  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
seamed  with  deep  ravines  or  wadies,  which  from  wild  precipitous  ehasms 
of  two  thousand  feet  deep  gradually  rise,  and  are  lost  in  the  upland  plain. 

The  plateau  itself  is  an  open  undulating  plain,  which  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  downs  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  chiefly  pasture  land, 
with  here  and  there  patches  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally  described 
as  rich  and  fertile,  though  travellers  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  aspect 
which  it  presents ;  some  speaking  of  it  as  covered  witii  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  others  as  being  more  or  less  barren  and  unproductive. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  to  be  partly  explained  by  the  difforences  in 
the  time  of  year  at  which  the  respective  journeys  were  made ;  no  part  of 
that  region  would  present  anything  but  a  bare  and  barren  aspect  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year.  A  notable  instance,  indeed,  is^given  by  Dr. 
Tristram  of  the  different  aspect  that  may  be  presented  by  the  countzy 
even  at  the  same  period  in  different  years.  In  a  former  expedition  he 
had  collected  in  the  Wady  Zuwefrah,  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  very  same  week  of  the  year,  more  than  seventy  specief  of 
plants  in  flower.  The  gravel  was  then  literally  carpeted  with  colour; 
now  scarcely  a  blade  of  green  or  a  blossom  could  be  seen.  The  latenctf, 
or  the  non-arrival  of  the  rains,  had  made  all  this  difference  between 
barrenness  and  fertility. 

The  population  of  the  country  consists  of  a  few  scattered  Arab  tribes; 
some  living  in  the  villages  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and  others  wander- 
ing  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  pastoie. 
These  latter  (the  Bedaween)  arrogate  to  themselves  the  ri^t  to  be  con- 
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sidered  ihe  loids  of  the  soil*  and  look  on  the  villagers  (the  Fellaheen)  as 
merely  their  vassalst  nho  till  the  gronnd,  and  pay  tribute  in  ldnd»  each 
fendal  lord  undertaking  in  return  that  no  one  but  himself  shall  have  the 
right  to  plunder 

The  geological  formation  of  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  differs  eon- 
siderably  from  that  of  the  west.  The  cliffs  that  rise  at  an  abrupt  angle 
from  the  immediate  shore  are  red  sandstone, — ^never  feund  on  the  other 
side,— covered  superficially  on  the  higher  plateaux  with  the  usual  lime- 
stone of  Western  Palestine.  Here  and  there  are  traces  of  basaltic  erup- 
tions.  M.  Lartet,  who  accompanied  the  Due  de  Luynes,  enumerates 
three  principal  ones ;  the  northernmost,  starting  from  a  conical  peak, 
pointed  out  to  him  under  the  name  of  Mergab  es  Suweimeh,  and  running 
into  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Ghuweir ;  a  second,  starting 
from  near  Jebel  Ataroos,  and  following  the  bed  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in  to 
the  plain  of  Zarah ;  and  the  southernmost,  a  very  short  one,  starting 
from  a  point  above  Zarah,  and  debouching  to  the  south  of  that  plain. 
All  the  basaltic  outbreaks  are,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  much  later  than 
the  oonvulsions  which  caused  the  fissure  now  occupied  by  the  Jordan 
valley,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  northern  end  ef  the  Arabah. 

The  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has  been  explored  by  several  recent 
travellersy  but  there  are  few  who  have  approached  it  by  the  pass  of  Ain 
Jidy  (Engedi).  The  view  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the 
pasa  as  yon  suddenly  emerge  upon  it,  and  see  the  deep  chasm  of  the 
Dead  Sea  tax  down  below,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  brilliant 
desolation  that  can  be  imagined.  "  The  view  from  this  point,"  says 
Oaptain  Warren,  **wa8  magnificent;  the  view  was  clear,  we  were  two 
thousand  'feet  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  yet  as  it  were  hanging  over  it, 
with  here  and  there  dark  moving  spots  passing  along,  as  if  floating 
islands ;  the  hills  beyond  were  thrown  by  the  setting  sun  into  striking 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the  rooks  being  of  a  rosy  tint;  below* 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Ghor,  a  vivid  green  struck  the  eye,  which  we, 
oould  almoBt  conjure  into  the  palm  and  other  tropical  trees  we  knew  to 
be  growing  there.  The  hills  were  not  in  one  monotonous  line,  as  seen 
from  Jerusalem,  but  collected  into  masses  of  different  heights,  broken  by 
deep  and  narrow  gorges,  above  one  of  which  Kerak  was  to  be  seen,  the 
bouses  and  battlements  coming  out  most  plainly  in  the  glowing  sunset."  "^ 

Descending  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  turning  southwards,  we  pass 
the  Birket  el  Ehaleel,  a  depression  in  the  shore  covered  with  acacia  and 
other  bushes,  to  whidi,  according  to  an  Arab  tradition,  Abraham  used  to 
eome  to  collect  salt ;  and  then  reach  the  precipitous  rock,  Sebbeh,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Masada,  never  yet  satis&otorily 
described  in  detail. 

The  latest  scientific  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Dead  Sea 
basin  is  tlie  pamphlet  of  M.  Lartet,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
the  Due  de  Luynes.  His  investigations  all  lead  him  to  support  the  theoxy 
that  the  depression  now  occupied  by  the  Jordan  valley,  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah,  was  formed  during  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature  long  anterior  to  the  historic  period ;  into  this  reservoir 
poured  the  pluvial  torrents,  cutting  their  passage  through  the  suzrounding 


*  Qoarterly  Statement,  Palestine  Exploration  Fond,  1867. 
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hills,  aad  fonniDg  the  present  wadies,  and  depositing  al  the  bottom  of 
the  depression  the  sediment  gathered  from  the  rooks  through  whieh  tb«y 
passed.  At  first  the  inland  lake  thus  formed  was  probably  fresh  water, 
but  gradually  the^deposit  from  the  mineral  springs,  and  the  gypsnm  and 
salt-beds  of  whidT  the  Jebel  Usdom  is  still  an  example,  impregnated  it; 
and  as  the  supply  of  water,  owing  to  changes  in  the  sorroondrng  atmo- 
spheric conditions  diminished,  and  fell  short  of  the  amount  absoibed  in 
evaporation,  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  held  in  solution  inoressed  by 
degrees  in  proportion  to  the  diminished  Tolume  of  water,  till  the  pieafint 
exceptional  degree  of  saltness  was  reached.  M.  Lartet  supports  this 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  saltness  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Set  by 
a  reference  to  the  salt  lakes  in  Southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Algerist 
and  America,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  gypmm 
and  salt  banks  similar  to  Jebel  Usdum.  That  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  once  considerably  higher  is  shown  by  the  fiaot  that  the  charaotar  of 
the  soil  at  its  bottom,  as  proved  by  the  soundings  of  Lieutenant  Lynch 
and  the  Duo  de  Luynes,  is  analogous  to  the  marly  deposits  of  wbioh  tba 
promontory,  called  by  the  Arabs,  El  lisan,  **  the  Tongue,"  is  entiia^ 
composed,  and  which  occur  frequently  on  the  western  shore,  in  the 
Arabah,  and  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  many  pillars  of  rock-salt  formed  by  the  aetion 
of  the  sun  and  of  moisture  on  the  salt  mountain  of  Usdum  ia  nsoaDy 
pointed  out  as  the  traditional  '<  Lot's  wife ; *'  but  it  is  an  easytaakin 
riding  along  the  beach  for  the  eye  to  single  out  group  after  group  of 
pinnacles  which  might  represent  Lot  with  a  daughter  on  each  ana,  bant 
forward,  as  though  fleeing  in  hot  haste,  and  the  laggard  wife  a  abort 
distance  behind,  brought  up  short,  with  her  head  turned  over  her  ahoiildar. 
Messrs.  Palmer  and  Drake  daim  to  have  discovered  the  real  legendaiy 
•*  Lot's  wife"  in  an  isolated  needle  of  rock  on  the  eMi  side  of  the  Dead 
Bea,  one  thousand  feet  above  the  shore,  called  by  the  Arabs  **  Bint  Shaykh 
Lot,"  and  "  bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  an  Arab  woman  with  aohild 
upon  her  shoulder."  Ast  however,  Arab  tradition  is  as  rich  as  COmatian 
in  the  matter  of  localities,  a  good  many  •<  Bints  Shaykh  Lot"  stOlno 
doubt,  remain  to  be  found,  for  the  edification  of  travellers 

Li  the  <*land  of  Moab,"  there  are  two  places  which  deserve  espedal 
attention,  as  being  the  scenes  of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  erenta 
connected  with  that  country  related  in  the  Bible — Zoar,  the  birthplaoe 
of  MoabandAmmon,  andNebo,  the  top  of  Pisgah,  whence  Moses  viewed 
the  Promised  Land,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  wasprobsUy 
buried.  The  sites  of  Zoar  and  Nebo  have  been  and  still  continue  pMi* 
Hones  VMOtm.  Jebel  Ataroos  between  the  Zerka  Ma'in  and  the  Anon, 
and  Jebel  'Osha  or  JiUd,  farther  north,  have  both  been  candidataa  for 
representing  Kebo ;  but  neither  of  them  was  <*  &eing  Jericho,"  nor  did  tbey 
ftilfil  the  requirements  of  the  view  seen  by  Moses,  though  Beetsen  has 
Kebo  and  Ain  Musa  in  his  map,  and  Bobinson  in  Us  list  of  places  in  ^m 
Belka  gives  *<Neba  (Nebo?)."  The  first  suggestion  of  the  name  as  being  in 
iK>nnection  with  Mount  Nebo,  seems  to  have  been  made  by  M.  deSsnl^i 
who  had  '*  Djebel-Neba"  pointed  out  to  him  in  1668,  and  who  passed  at 
its  foot  *<Ayoun-Mousa,  Sources  deMoise."  In  the  following  year  theDoe 
^Luynes  appears  to  have  encamped  al  **  Ain  Musa,"  on  the  18th  andlltfa 
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of  Apxil«  and  io  have  asoended  *'  Djebel  Miua."  Ten  days  afterwards  the 
springs  were  visited,  and  the  mountain  asoended  by  Dr.  Tristram,  who 
gives  a  desoription  of  the  view  in  his  book,  **  The  Land  of  Israel.*'  In  July, 
1867,  Captain  Warren  examined  the  neighbourhood  carefdlly,  and  found 
the  hill  to  be  abont  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the 
sea  (about  therefore  on  a  level  with  the  Mount  of  Olives),  and  that  it  was 
the  only  point  between  Jebel  'Osha  and  Jobel  Ataroos  whioh  oommanded 
the  high  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Tristram  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Nelbo  or  Neba  during  his  last  journey,  and  confirmed  himself 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  view  in  the  neighbourhood  '*  whioh  equals 
m  extent  that  from  Nebo."  Though  there  was  a  heat  haze  whioh 
dmmed  the  distant  point,  '<  stUl  we  had  a  olear  distant  view  of  Western 
Palestme  and  the  whole  JudsBsn  range  from  the  south  of  Hebron  up  to 
Galilee.  We  could  see  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  Engedi  north- 
wards, Bethlehem,  Jemsaleno,  and  Nebi-Samwil  (Mizpeh).  Ebal  and 
Gezizim  were  very  easily  made  out,  and  the  opening  of  the  Yale  of 
Shechem.  Carmel  could  be  recognised,  but  we  never  were  able  to  make 
out  the  sea  to  the  north  of  it,  and  though  it  is  certainly  possible  that  it 
might  be  seen  from  this  elevation,  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  I  saw 
more  than  the  haze  over  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon." 

One  objection  then  stiU  remains  to  this  identification,  that  the  view 
does  not  not  include  the  **  utmost  sea ; "  but  certainly  the  existence  so 
near  of  a  spot  called  the  *<  Well  of  Moses  "  is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour. 
We  understand  that  Professor  Paine,  now  vrith  the  surveying  party  in 

Moab,  is  prepared  with  a  new  site  forNebo It  was  too  from  the  top  of 

PiBgah  that  Balaam  pronounced  one  of  his  unwilling  blessings,  and 
uttered  the  first  recorded  prophecy  of  the  destinies  of  the  world*  Meet- 
ing Balak  at  "  a  city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Amon,'*  he  pro« 
eeeds  with  him  to  Eiijath-hueoth,  thence  to  "  the  high  places  of  Baal,** 
and  on  to  "  tlie  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah."  The  prospeot 
that  lay  spread  out  before  him  was  the  same  as  Moses  saw  not  long 
afterwards ;  l>ut,  to  quote  Dean  Stanley,  *'  vnth  eyes  how  di£ferent  I  the 
view  of  Balaam  has  been  long  forgotten;  but  the  view  of  Moses  has 
become  the  proverbial  view  of  aU  time." 

Of  Moab  and  its  ruins  we  may  expect,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  American  surveying  party,  to  obtain  in  a  few  years  a  full  and  accu- 
rate account ;  and  if  tnore  '*  Moabite  stones  "  be  found,  and  "  Moabite 
pottery*'  prove  to  be  genuine,  firesh  light  will  soon  be  thrown  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  oountKy»  and  its  ancient  religion  and  art  be  ei^lained 
a&dmustarated. 

The  physical  and  the  historical  condition  of  Moab»  as  seen  from  afar 
by  the  traveller  and  the  student,  are  at  present  closely  similar.  Ascend 
the  Mount  of  Olives  during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  the  eye  vnll 
seek  in  vain  to  pierce  the  luminous  haze  with  which  the  summer  heat 
has  clothed  the  eastern  horizon :  c<«ie  again  when  the  atmosphere,  laden 
with  the  moisture  of  approaching  rain,  is  limpid  and  transparent,  and 
the  wondrous  outline  of  that  "  long  purple  wall "  will  stand  out  in  mar- 
veUous  detail,  only,  hovrever,  soon  again  to  hide  itself  behind  its  myste- 
rious veil  of  mist.  Bo  the  long  darkness  which  obscured  the  history  of 
Uoab  waa  raddonly  piffzood  by  flie  diflooyeiy  of  the  Stele  of  Meshaiopen- 
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ing  ont  an  nnexpeoted  historical  perspective :  but  it  was  only  a  momsiitary 
leyelation,  and  we  are  again,  to  nse  an  aBbronomical  tenn,  in  a  period  of 
oocoltation.  It  cannot,  however,  we  may  hope,  last  long,  and  the  soil  of 
Eastern  PaLestine,  untouched  as  yet  by  the  spade  and  pickaxe  of  &• 
excavator,  will,  no  doubt,  soon  yield  up  some  fresh  histoxical  meteor; 
and  the  hidden  riches,  vaguely  pointed  at  by  the  Arabic  legend,  thst 
'*  Between  Kefraz  and  Kefruz  (two  hillocks  near  Kerak)  are  buried  a 
hundred  thousand  jars,  containing  the  wealth  of  Hakmon  the  Jew,"  may 
prove  to  be  monuments  and  relics  of  that  ancient  people,  who,  thoogii 
not  Israelites,  were  yet  Hebrews. — QuaHerly  Review* 


THE  APPBOACHING  OOBNWALL  OONFEBBNGE. 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Conference  fink 
held  its  annual  session  in  Cornwall.  Although  Methodism  had  long 
exerted  an  important  influence  in  the  county,  there  had  been,  almost  up 
to  that  time,  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  annual  gathering 
of  Wesleyan  ministers  taking  place  in  it.  In  1858,  however,  the  opening 
of  railway  communication  between  Plymouth  and  Penzance,  whieh  vu 
celebrated  with  considerable  ceremony  after  the  completion  of  Branel't 
great  bridge  at  Saltash,  rendered  transit  into  this  part  of  England  com- 
paratively easy,  and  greatly  fiftcilitated  the  carrying  out  of  a  not  usjiuti- 
fiable  ambition,  on  the  part  of  several  leading  Cornish  Wesleyan  hymen, 
that  the  Conference  should,  in  its  turn,  visit  the  scene  of  so  many  Method- 
ist successes.  To  Dr.  George  Smith  and  Mr.  Thomas  aarland,--who 
since  that  time  have  both  passed  from  the  Church  miUtant,— bebngt  the 
credit  ef  having  satis&otorily  arranged  for  the  assembling  of  the  mmislen 
in  Camborne  in  the  year  1862. 

The  first  Cornish  Conference  was  a  remarkable  one.  The  Methodiflt 
people  hailed  its  approach  with  considerable  enthusiasm :  generous  hospi* 
tality  was  united  with  a  profound  interest  in  its  proceedings  on  the  pert 
of  every  Wesleyan  in  the  county.  The  religious  services  were  attended 
by  crowds;  and,  with  true  Cornish  spirit, '*  one  and  all "  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  they  were  worthy  of  that  Methodist  ancestry  of  which  it  is 
their  privilege  to  boast 

The  traditions  of  Cornish  Methodism  are  abundant  and  interesting. 
Many  names  which  live  in  our  Connexional  history,  and  axe  often  refeixed 
to  as  exemplifying  the  hardy  virtues  which  characterised  the  Eariy 
Preachers,  have  had  their  origin  in  ComwalL  Quaint  stories  that  latee 
a  smile,  and  strange  incidents  illustrative  of  the  native  oharaeier,  an 
fiuniUar  to  most  Methodists.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  of  our 
more  distinguislied  laymen,  and  ministers  too»  should  have  bafled  with 
pleasure  the  prospect  presented  in  1808,  of  direct  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  funous  Methodism  of  the  distant  west,  as  well  as  with  a 
beautifU  portion  of  our  country  which  had  prsvioudy  been  unvisited  by 
them.  It  is  known  that  the  persons  directly  responsihle  for  the  invita* 
tion  tehdld  Confoience  in  the  district  had  tfaeb  fears,  as  weU  as  tb«r  hopes. 

^y  were  not  without  misgivinge,  but  these  proved  to  have  been  nn- 
uded ;  as  is  shown  by  the  laet  that  in  thecoune  of  the  present  month 
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the  Ck)nferenoo  will  again  be  in  sesuon  in  the  heart  of  this  Methodiat 
centre. 

Bat  the  times  change  for  Comwoil  no  less  than  for  other  parts  of 
England.  Twelve  years  ago  the  county  was  favoured  with  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  bat  we  fear  that  hard  times  have  now  come  for  many 
who  have  known  sonnier  days.  Then  the  nomerical  strength  of  onr 
Cornish  Societies  was  steadily  advancing;  now,  owing  to  emigration, 
and  the  moving  away  of  miners  to  more  promising  localitioB  at  home« 
there  is  not  that  progress  which  Methodists  have  always  been  so  anzioos 
to  realise.  Bat  of  this  we  can  hardly  complain.  Clonds  have  their 
OSes.  And  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  depressing  aspects  of  the 
hooTy  we  donbt  not  that  the  sonshine  will  again  come, — ^it  may  be  soon, 
— ^wben  the  warmth  and  vigoor  of  a  qoickened  spiritoal  life  will  show 
themselves  in  results  which  will  favourably  compare  with  any  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past. 

The  year  1862  was  a  season  of  trial  to  thonsands  of  Methodist  homes, 
if  not  in  Cornwall,  yet  in  Lancashire.  The  *'  cotton  famine  "  was  then 
wasting  its  victims  in  the  manafactaring  districts,  and  a  natural  and  just 
reference  to  that  fearfdl  crisis,  and  the  brave  Christian  bearing  of  its 
many  sofferers,  was  made  in  the  Annual  Address  to  the  Societies.  A 
well-timed  encouragement  was  thus  expressed  in  that  admirable  summary 
of  difficulties  and  duties : — "  We  have  observed,  too,  with  the  deepest 
interest,  that  in  those  districts  where  trade  and  commerce  have  been  most 
paralysed,  the  work  of  God  has  made  the  largest  progress,  both  in  the 
numbers  added  to  our  Societies,  and  in  enterprising  effort."  It  may 
possibly  be  that,  in  this  respect,  we  shall  observe  history  once  more 
*' repeating  itself." 

The  Conference  of  twelve  years  since  reported  progress  in  numbers,  in 
finances,  and  in  the  departmental  work  of  Methodism.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  was  between  five  and  six  thousand :  nearly  five 
thoosand  had  been  added  during  the  year  on  Foreign  Mission  Stations. 
Home-Mission  enterprise  was  also  occupying  an  important  share  of 
attention,  and  receiving  many  proofs  of  its  necessity  and  success.  The 
claims  of  **  Wesleyans  "  in  the  Army  and  Navy  to  direct  pastoral  oversight 
were  also  brought  prominently  forward.  Unabated  vigour  marked  the 
management  of  Chapel  Affairs,  and  it  was  reported  that  a  beginning  had 
been  made  in  forming  a  fund  for  aiding  new  erections  by  the  way  of 
loans  without  interest.  Educational  operations,  too,  were  enlarging.  In 
relation  to  the  Theological  Institution,  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  and 
expressed, — ^not  that  its  advantages  were  regarded  as  questionable,  but 
because  they  were  extended  to  a  portion  only  of  those  who  were  recom- 
mended for  the  ministry.  When  to  these  different  allusions  to  the  state 
of  the  Connexion  at  that  time  is  added  the  fMt  that  great  peace  prevaQed 
throngjiout  the  Methodist  Societies,  sufficient  will  have  been  said  to 
show  under  what  favourable  circumstances  the  Conference  of  1862  began 
its  sittings. 

The  special  legislation  of  the  first  Comwatt  Oonfere^ce  had  reference 
to  some  matters  of  more  than  mere  local  ix|4fre8l»  one  of  which  at  least 
has  assumed  an  importance  little  anticipate4L-psdbsp69.by  those  who  were 
tbeo  its  principal  advocates.    The  Metiropotftan  Chspel  Building  Fund 
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was  at  that  time  fonnaUy  sanotioiied.  It  had  been  iziitiated  at  a  Meet- 
ing held  in  April,  1861 ;  but  this  Conference  was  the  first  at  whieh  a 
resolution  was  passed  and  published,  expressing  great  satisfaetioii  with 
what  was  then  called,  the  **  provisional "  establishment  of  this  Fond.  It 
was  soon  evident,  however,  that,  without  more  adequate  general  support, 
the  available  resources  mnst  be  exhausted,  and  the  organization  iteelf 
cease.  Indeed,  in  1865,  all  the  money  in  hand  had  been  voted  in  aid  of 
sundry  undertakings ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  and  generous 
gifts  of  some  wealthy  men,  who  had  the  work  thoroughly  at  heart,  the 
*' provisional"  character  of  the  movement  might  have  been  only  too 
painfhUy  evident.  With  the  subsequent  advance,  the  liberal  re^nse 
since  given  by  the  country  to  a  noble  challenge,  and  the  present  opera- 
tions of  this  now  well-established  organization,  all  Methodists  axe  more 
or  less  familiar. 

The  formation  of  another  Fund,  to  aid  by  way  of  grants  in  hnHdiDg 
New  Ghapels  in  Watering-Flaees,  was  also  inaugurated  at  this  time ;  and 
a  Committee  was  appointed  to  dispense  the  moneys  then  to  be  raised  by 
the  personal  solicitations  and  efforts  of  the  Bev.  William  MorleyPimflhon. 
Twenty-four  new  places  of  worship,  six  oases  of  enlargement,  and  five 
cases  of  relief,  were  promised  aid  from  this  source  before  the  JE10,410 
obtained  had  been  entirely  voted  away.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
some  beautifiil  chapels,  now  adorning  places  of  pnbHc  resort  to  idiieh 
many  families  of  our  people  repair  in  smnmer,  would  never  have  been 
built  but  for  the  operations  of  this  Fund. 

The  year  now  dosing  has  by  no  means  been  one  of  inaction ;  and 
signs  of  success  and  progress  will  not  be  &r  to  seek  when  the  actual  work 
of  the  Connexion  again  comes  under  review.  There  will  be  reported  thia 
year  an  increase  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  members  in  our  home 
Societies,  This  may  not  be  altogether  satisfactory,  yet  it  certainly  ib  not 
discouraging.  And  if  credit  may  be  given  to  rumours,  there  ha^e 
been  gracious  visitations  of  Divine  influence  in  many  parts  of  our  Con- 
nexion since  the  Conference  met  in  Neweastie.  In  some  instances,  the 
results  of  these  revivals  will  appear  in  this  year's  returns ;  but  in  others 
they  will  not.  The  heart-searohings  to  which  a  oonslderation  of  the 
State  of  the  Work  of  God  always  leads,  have  a  great  influence  for  good 
upon  the  labours  of  both  noinisters  and  people ;  and  it  cannot  be  canee 
for  anything  but  profound  gratitude  and  joy,  that  the  Gonlerenoe  in  recent 
years  has  steadily  persevered  in  finding  time,  amidst  its  many  and  growing 
duties,  to  deliberately  discuss  this  most  vital  matter. 

From  the  different  departments  of  Methodism  we  have  reason  to  expect 
statements  of  a  cheering  character.  The  income  of  the  Foreign  Missionaiy 
Society  has  this  year  reached  the  largest  total  it  has  ever  attained,  and 
there  is  reason  for  anticipating  that  the  foture  will  see  it  rise  still  higher. 
The  nome-Mission  department  has  long  foundits  energies  orippled  by  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  its  income  available  for  diatinotiy  aggres- 
sive work.  Although  it  can  be  shown,  we  believe,  that  the  enlngement 
which  has  taken  place  in  its  resotuoes  in  late  years  has  been  devoted  to 
Home-Mission  purposes  proper,  yet  there  are  muHitndee  amongst  us 
who  think  that  its  means  are  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the  tequin* 
ments  of  the  work  opening  to  its  enterprise.    One  objeet  oontaaplst^d 
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in  the  management  of  this  branch  of  onr  economy,  the  augmentation  of 
miniBterial  allowanoes  in  poor  and  dependent  Circuits,  has  been  greatly 
helped  by  the  reception  given  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  May,  made  prior  to 
the  last  Conference ;  and  we  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  the  recom- 
mendations that  will  probably  be  foonded  upon  the  resolutions  of  the 
several  District  Meetings  on  this  important  subject. 

In  the  conduct  of  Chapel  Affairs  there  are  no  signs  of  abating  attention 
or  energy.  This  year  is  the  twentieth  since  the  re-organization  of  the 
Chapel  Committee  upon  its  present  basis ;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
results  about  to  be  indicated  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  former  years. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Connexion  appears  to  be  steadily 
and  surely  advancing.  The  recent  severe  contentions  in  relation  to  this 
subject  appear  hushed  for  the  present ;  so  that  workers  may  continue 
their  exertions,  whilst  theorists  must  wait  for  the  coming  of  times  more 
propitious  for  carrying  out  their  schemes  and  experiments.  In  one  im- 
portant particular  the  labour  of  the  past  twelve  months,  in  the  education 
/department,  will  be  reviewed  with  no  little  interest  when  it  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  ensuing  Conference.  The  establishment  of  a  Con- 
nexional  Sunday- School  Union  has  been  under  careftd  consideration ; 
and  an  influential  eonunittee,  fairly  representative  of  Methodism  in 
Great  Britain,  has  given  close  attention  to  this  movement  for  some  time 
past.  We  do  not  desire  to  forecast  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  to 
be  brought  forward,  nor  indeed  have  we  any  intention  to  point  out  the 
many  aspects  presented  by  so  important  an  undertaking ;  but  it  is  no 
secret  that  a  hvely  concern  is  felt,  by  a  large  and  valuable  class  of  Meth- 
odist workers,  for  the  successftil  establishment  of  a  scheme  of  this 
nature. 

In  1878  directions  were  given  to  several  committees  to  deliberate  and 
report  on  special  subjects  to  the  approaching  Conference.  Among 
these  we  may  name  the  committee,  consisting  in  part  of  local 
preachers,  appointed  to  "  ascertain  what  means  can  be  adopted  to  assist 
local  preachers  in  preparation  for  their  important  work."  The  position 
held  by  this  disinterested  and  pain-staking  class  of  labourers  is  one  of 
great  influence,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  Connexion  that 
their  highest  interests  should  be  furthered,  as  far  as  they  can  be,  by  the 
Conference.  We  owe  much  to  the  self-sacriflcing  and  zealous  men  who, 
Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  occupy  so  many  of  our  pulpits.  Their  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  success  are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of 
Methodism  generally ;  and  it  is  both  right  and  becoming  that  the  utmost 
should  be  done  to  aid  them  in  securing  every  advantage  calculated  to 
help  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 

The  pastoral  oversight  of  the  young  is  another  matter  to  which  the 
earnest  attention  of  this  Cornish  Conference  will  be  directed.  Last 
year  this  subject  was  remitted  to  the  various  District  Meetings  for  an 
expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
report  at  present  the  recorded  views  of  the  several  Districts ;  we  may 
salsly  anticipate  that  when,  in  due  time,  they  are  made  known,  they  will 
can  forth  a  prayerfal  consideration  of  tiiem.  The  cry  for  pastoral  over- 
dght  may,  in  many  cases,  be  exaggerated  and  unreasonable,  but  no  one 
hMitalea  in  deolaiing  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  the  Church  of 
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Christ  should  do  all  in  her  power  to  shepherd  her  own  youth,  and  io  take 
care  that  every  legitimate  facility  exists  for  gathering  them  into  her 
fold. 

The  re-organization  and  re-anangement  of  Districts  has  again  been 
under  disoossion.  Opinions  greatly  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  the  psrticmtf 
plan  which  has  been  already  recommended.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
something  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  this  matter ;  but,  where  bo  many 
interests  are  affected,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  seonre  absolute  nnaniimty 
of  judgment. 

The  committee  directed  to  consider  the  preceding  subject  had  also 
remitted  to  it  the  inquiry,  "  How  far  the  constitution  of  the  Comimttow 
of  Beview  may  be  improved,  and  what  regulations  may  or  should  be 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  business  in  those  Committees."  We  bdiaTe 
that  a  report  has  been  drafted,  but  not  finally  agreed  i^on,  in  xelation  to 
this  matter.  Still,  it  is  no  hreach  of  confidence  to  say  that  yto  antici- 
pate a  favourable  solution  of  some  of  the  difficulties  sunonnding  this 
question,  and  that  great  prudence  and  care  have  been  shown  in  endea- 
vouring to  give  reality  and  character  to  these  "  preparatory  "  Conforential 
gatherings. 

The  best  means  of  promoting  the  extension  of  Methodism  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  employment  of  lay  Home-missionaries  in  our  principal 
towns,  will  also  this  year  be  discussed.  A  new  method  of  pieparing  the 
"  first  draft "  of  appointments  of  ministers  to  Circuits,  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Stationing  Committee,  comes  into  nae  as 
an  experiment,  at  the  forthcoming  Conference.  Seven  ministers  hsTe 
had  delegated  to  them  the  task  of  drawing  up  this  rough  fint  list  of 
*•  stations."  The  great  body  of  ministers  and  ]*ymen  will  watch  with 
deep  interest  the  practical  working  of  this  novel  plan ;  and  its  nltunate 
adoption  or  rejection  will  be  considerably  affected  by  the  sooosfft  ^ 
otherwise,  of  a  single  trial. 

The  new  Court  of  Appeal,  approved  by  the  last  Conference,  will  now 
come  into  operation.  Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  minntee  of 
the  District  Committees,  the  President  is  to  nominate  twenty-one  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  to  whom  shall  be  referred,  without  disounion,  all 
cases  requiring  further  inquiry  touching  the  charaoter  of  miniaten  or 
preachers  on  trial.  One  effect  of  this  will  be  to  save  a  by  no  meani  inoon* 
dderable  portion  of  time,  besides  securing  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
dealing  with  what  are  sometimes  delicate  and  difficult  maUera.  Our 
hope  is  that  the  work  of  this  Court  of  Appeal  will  be  exceedin^y  «bm^  * 
and  that  the  Coimexion  may  be  preserved  from  the  frequent  eoibicemeoi 
of  those  painful  penalties  which  so  surely  and  swifUy  follow  wrong-doen 
among  us. 

Times  and  scenes  change  ;  the  years  come  and  go.  Conference  roc- 
ceeds  Conference,  and  the  ministerial  ranks  undergo  striking  altera- 
tions. When  the  period  for  counting  up  our  vacancies  anives,  we  become 
more  than  ever  sensible  that  some  **  are  not  *'  whose  names  hsTO  long 
been  prominent ;  and  that  others,  less  distinguished  but  of  maA^^  P'^' 
mise,  have  been  called  from  our  midst.  It  is  so  this  year,  and  many  tf* 
the  admonitions  addressed  to  us  by  these  solemn  visitations  of  P^^' 
deuce.    If  the  living  Church  is  willing  to  take  these  tessons  to  heart,  and 
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to  liflten  to  the  lotid  voices  speaking  to  her  on  evexy  side,  and  calling  to 
watchfolnesB  and  zeal,  we  may  look  withont  apprehension  and  fear  to 
either  the  near  or  the  distant  fatnre. 

T.  H.  E. 
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Lectures  on  the  BeauHful  and  8uh- 
Ime  in  Nalwrt  and  in  Morals.  By 
Ike  Rev.Otorge  Mather.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  Publi^ied/or  the  Author  at 
the  Wedeyan  Conference  Ofice.^We 
welcome  a  second  edition  of  this 
intensting  and  profitable  book.  The 
uthor  hss  canfiilly  reyised  it»  and 
•nlsrged  and  enriched  it  with  additional 
matter.  Not  intended  for  the  stadent 
of  prefoand  qaesiions  in  SBStheiioB,  it 
does  not  contain  elaborate  disqaisitions 
OB  the  abstract  principles  of  beanty 
and  sablimity.  It  has,  howeyer,  the 
not  less  important  pnxpose  of  leading, 
bj  considerations  of  the  "  beantifol  and 
nbUme  in  nainre  and  in  morals,'*  to  the 
celtiystion  of  high  and  pare  tastes,  and 
to  the  preparation  for  a  manly  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life. 

Mr.  Mather  has  sought  to  glye  Intel- 
leetosl  Muoyment,  and  awaken  enno- 
bling thoDghts,  rather  than  indulge  in 
philosophical  hair-splitting.  ThefoUow- 
ing  extract  from  the  introductory 
diapter,  while  it  is  a  lair  specimen  of 
bis  style,  aleo  indicates  his  object. 
Aiier  [peaking  of  the  naturalist  who 
defined  beu^  as  "  God's  handwriting,*' 
he  81^:— 

"  We  may  traoe  this  handwriUng  on 
the  verdant  plains  which  form  the 
carpet  of  natore,  for  even  flowers,  as 
they  swiag  their  censer-cups  to  the 
breeie,  and  fill  the  air  with  delicious 
peifhmes^  ^eak  li»r  God : 


'Wondrous   truths,   and   manifold  as 
wondrous, 
God   hath  written  in  those  stars 
aboye; 
But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowerets 
under  us 
Stands  the  reyeUktion  of  His  loye. 

'Bright  and  glorious  is  that  reyeUtion, 
Written  all  oyer  this  great  world 
ours; 
Making  eyident  our  own  creation. 
In  these  stars  of  earth,~these  golden 
flowers.'  • 

This  handwriting  mi^  also  be  traced 
on  the  luminous  and  many-coloured 
scales  Qf  ishes,  as  they  glide  noiselessly 
amid  the  corals,  crystals,  and  tinted 
algae  of  the  green  sea.  Go  down  the 
dark  mysterious  staircase  of  the  geolo- 
gist into  stony  depths  where  the  keen- 
^ed  yulture  neyer  gazed,  nor  the  lion 
roamed;  eyen  there,  amid  the  hard 
rocks,  yon  are  not  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
beautiful.  You  are  charmed  with  the 
grace  of  fossiliferoos  ferns  and  flora  and 
with  the  hues  which  gleam  in  irides- 
cent beauty  from  shelUand  fish.  Thesoul 
of  such  a  man  as  the  late  lamented 
Hugh  Miller  thrills  at  the  sight  of  the 
loyely  blendings  of  colour,  white  and 
pink,  purple  and  green ;  he  discerns  in 
the  exquisite  tracery  eyidence  of  the 
Biyine  goodness.  And  if  we  thus 
apprehend  the  assthetlc  and  the  moral 
in  happy  coigunction,  mind  and  heart 
will  warm  at  once  with  gratitude  and 
gladness." 


Longfellow. 
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The  toeiora  on  the  BeMtifol  U 
diTided  into  aevea  ohapten,  In  wfaidh 
The  Power  of  AnooUtion,  Elements  of 
Boaat7«  CSolonn,  Sound  or  Melody, 
DiTine  Benefioenoe  in  the  Adaptation 
in  Nature  to  Human  Perception,  and 
the  Beaaty  of  Morals  are  the  sabjecta 
treated.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Ele- 
ments of  Beaaty— which  contains  four 
sections— the  writer's  yiews  on  Size, 
Smoothness,  Gradual  Variation,  and 
Delicaoy  are  dearly  stated.  A  TalnaUe 
paper  on  Mioro-Mineralogy,  by  Mr. 
YiTian  of  Llantrissent,  is  inserted  in 
the  section  which  deals  with  Gradual 
Variation,  in  which  it  is  maintained 
that  "while  the  ourre  prevails  in  ob- 
jects Ti4ble  to  the  ^,  yet  in  metal^ 
crystals,  etc.,  angular  and  straight  linea 
may  present  aspeots  of  loyeliness." 

Tlie  leotnie  on  the  Sublime  dis- 
cusses, in  two  ohapters,  the  Sublime  in 
Nature  and  the  Sublime  in  Morals. 

As  a  preaoher  and  speaker  Mr. 
Mather  is  well  known  to  many ;  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  hare  listened 
to  him  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
ihattheselectnieeare  marked  byagentle 
and  devout  spirit,  that  they  abound 
with  apt  and  choicequotations,  and  that 
their  language  is  poetic  and  gracefuL 

The  Life  nf  the  Sw.  Alfred  Cook- 
man;  with  a  Britf  AcoounUqf  hie 
Father,  the  Rev,  Oeorge  OrimsUm  Cook' 
man.  By  Henry  B,  JRidgaway,  D.D, 
WithaPrrfaeebytheBev.  W.M.Pun- 
shon,  LL.D.  London:  ffodder  and 
Sioughton.  1874.— This  Biography 
of  upwards  of  three  hundred  pages, 
is  an  abridgment  of  a  laiger  one 
published  in  the  United  States,  the 
scene  of  Mr.  Cookman's  life  and  min- 
istry. A  sentence  or  two  from  Dr. 
Punshon's  brief  Preface  affbrds  an 
abundant  reason  for  its  introduction  to 
EngUsh readers:— "If  I  would  write 
down  my  impressions  of  Alfred  Cook- 
man's 'bharseter,  I  find  myself  at  a  Iom, 
for  I  can  scarcely  oonr^  my  loRy  esti- 


maU  of  him  in  loher  mds.  1  bsfs 
been  privileged  to  mast  with  miny 
glAed  and  godly  men  in  virioitt  lis^, 
and  in  various  brsnehesof  the  GiUiolie 
Chueh.  I  speak  advisedly  whin  I  ny 
that  I  never  met  with  one  vho  w  veil 
realised  my  ideal  of  compUU  desUed- 

neaa There  are  some  liYes  of  fpi^ 

men  which  belong  to  the  Chnxchuu- 
venal  in  a  sense  so  spedil  tbst  fbr  uy 
to  be  deprived  of  the  teaching  th^ 
bring  is  like  the  infliction  of  a  penoDil 

wrong.  Of  snch  is  the  lifft,  in  »! 
judgment^  whieh  these  pages  portny." 
Mr.  Cookmaa  was  not  lemaifaiUs  lot 
subtlety  of  intelleeti  eztsBsive  leMwngi 
or  for  attractiveness  of  diaeouie  is 
pnbUc,  but  his  devoted  life  sadhlsBuius^ 
terialoazeer,  though  eompsiaUTsly  bneC 
wen  weU  worthy  of  the  minute  nevd 
here  fl^ven  of  them.  Tode?ontre^ 
the  volume  oaanot  fail  to  be  edi^fing* 

Men  qf  Faith;  or^SketdetfrmAt 
Book  of  Judgee.    By  Lube  B,  Wise- 
man, M,A^  Author  qf^'Chrid  wi  *• 
WHdemeee,"   etc     Third  Thuiond, 
London:   ff odder  and  Skmg^o^-- 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  a  new  bne 
of  this  admirable  book  is  called  for.  Oa 
ita  first  appearanoe,  four  jteitgo,v« 
hastened  to  deseiibeitas  "fcUofaobk 
thoughts,  rieh  in  instraetiem  sad  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  piety  of  sll  wbe 
read  it"  This  Judgment  has  been  (ally 
sustained  by  the  pnbtte  velee^  mA^ 
have  now  only  again  to  wish  the  velsme 
an  ample  oireulnaon.    Ubw^olffi- 
lated  to  direet  attention  to  a  sietiM 
of  Holy  Writ  whleh  haaoflaletiiatt 
been    someiHiai    overiodked.     '"The 
Book  of  Judges  is  perhaps  lea  stodiod 
and  quoted  firom  than  most  other  his- 
torical books  of  Soriptvre.    ladeed,  it 
is  surprising  how  aoanty,  oompaiatinly. 
are  references  to  it  in  the  writings  of 
our  standard  Engliah   prcaehen  t&^ 
divines.    But  evw  the  most  a^glscted 
parts  of  the  Lord's  gantai  win  be  found 
to  yield  floweis  of  hMven^r  tngna^^  ; 
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ud  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
present  attempt^  which  haa  been  on  the 
writer'B  part  a  labour  of  lore,  may  be 
the  meana  of  awakening  in  some  minda 
adeeper  interest  in  this  part  of  the  his- 
Uxij  of  GkMl's  ancient  Church."  (Preface.) 

Tha  Scriptural  Harmony  leUoem 
Private  Judgment  andChurch  AtUlun'' 
ity,  at  chiefly  apparent  from  the  Four 
GotpeU,  By  the  Rev,  W.  Maw  Shaw, 
MA.,  Vicar  of  Tealand  Cony  era. 
Pott  8vo.  Simpkin,  MarahaU,  and  Co, 
1874.~-The  "General  Statement  of  the 
Qoeetion"  is  introduced  by  the  sajing  of 
Christ,  *'  The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
sit  in  Hoses'  seat :  all  therefore  what- 
soever th^  bid  70a  obsenre,  that 
obeerre  and  do;  but  do  not  70  after 
their  works :  for  they  bbj,  and  do  not." 
Mr.  Shaw  assnmes  that  the  persons 
named  in  this  passage  were  anthorized 
religions  teachers,  nnmindfhl  cf  the 
fact  that  so  &r  as  th^  presnmed  to  act 
in  thafc  capacity  th^  were  strongly 
condemned  bj  Christy  who  commanded 
the  people  to  beware  of  them.  They 
were  entitled  to  obedience  in  harmony 
with  Dent,  zwli.ll,  whenth^  ooeapied 
the  Nat  of  Moses,  as  magistrates  and 
jadgei^  and  prononnoed  decisions 
aecording  to  the  ceremonial  or  jadidal 
law.  Another  assumption  of  Mr.  Shaw 
is,  that  ''  our  teachers  "  can  command 
regard  for  "the  office  and  the  teaching/ 
even  though  their  practice  "  is  incon- 
sistent with  their  teaching;"  and  he 
then  infm,  ''what  is  due  to  the  office 
of  the  indiyidiial  teacheris  dneinfinitely 
more  to  the  aggregation  of  teachers^ 
which  constitates  the  teaching  authority 
of  the  Tislble  Church." 

No  reader  of  the  introductory  chapter 
viQ  be  surprised  at  the  confidence  with 
which  the  author  accepts  the  theory 
of  "apostolical  sncoewion,"  and  his 
exaggerated  lepresentationa  of  the  two 
ChrisUanSacramenta.  BntthoYolume 
coalalns  much  that  is  calcnUted  to  be 
wrtkeable  at  thepresent  day,  aipeeiaUy 


in  condemnation  of  ecdesiastioal  ex- 
clnsiyeness  and  tyranny.  The  writer 
boldly  upholds  the  sacred  heritage  of 
liberfy  in  the  study  of  God's  Holy 
Book,  and  uniformly  maintains  that  no 
Church  has  authority  to  require  accept- 
ance of  any  doctrine  which  cannot  be 
proved  thereby.  The  catholicity  of  his 
tone  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  high- 
flown  dogmatum  of  some  clerics  who 
haye  recently  attracted  attention. 

Credo,  Second  Edition,  London  t 
Hodder  and  SUmghton.'-li  is  weU  that 
tUs  sensible  and  seasonable  book  has 
reached  a  second  edition.  It  appeara 
to  have  been  written  with  the  conviction 
that  the  Apostle's  assertion,  "  All  men 
have  not  fisith,"  is  applicable  to  our 
age  as  to  the  first  age  of  Christiaaify, 
The  sixteen  Chapters  are  ranged  undei 
four  general  divisions:  "A  Snperv 
natural  Book;"  "Supernatural  Beings;" 
"Supernatural  Life;"  and  "Super> 
natural  Destiny."  One  aim  of  the 
author  appears  to  be  to  confirm  Chris* 
tian  faith  by  showing  that  the  state* 
ments  of  Scripture  are  in  harmony  with 
ascertained  fiusts.  In  accomplishing 
this  task  he  has  not  drawn  his  proofs 
from  Christian  sources  only,  but  haa 
frequently  quoted  the  opinions  of  known 
sceptics.  He  oontenda  that  as  dis- 
coveries and  travels  in  Eastern  laada 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  prophetical 
writings,  so  also  will  the  conclusions  of 
science,  in  the  end,  establish  the  truth 
of  "  all  hdy  Scripture."  The  first  ten 
words  in  the  Bible,  in  the  opinion  of  thd 
author,  confitont  Atheism,  Polytheism, 
Dualism,  Materialism,  Pantheism,  and 
Fatalism.  Avowed  unbelievers  may 
learn  from  this  volume,  if  they  will, 
that  the  fidthof  Christians  is  ressonable; 
that  it  rests  on  evidenoe;  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  easily  shaken  by  such  objec- 
tions as  its  opponents  have  hitherto 
adduced.  To  young  men  who  have  to 
wrestle  with  difficulties  of  belief,  these 
chapteiB  will  be  useful.    And,  indeed. 
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wIlUe  we  may  not  fiidofM«fwy  opinion 
adTanoad,  we  batiere  tiiai  "Credo" 
maj  be  read  with  profit  in  all  dreles. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  BeMutum 
of  alV,  Thingi :  vnih  9ome  PreHminary 
Bemark$onthey<UttreandIn8piratum 
of  Holy  Scripture.  A  Letter  to  a 
Friend,  By  Andrew  Jukee.  London: 
Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Co.  1873. — 
Most  of  the  miBchleTonB  books  that 
come  in  our  waj  we  pass  over  in  silenoe; 
there  are  some,  howerer,  which  so  to 
treat  would  be  a  dereliction  of  datj. 
Of  this  latter  class  is  the  one  before  ns. 
Notwithstanding  the  efibrt  of  patience 
required,  we  haye  read  it  carefdUj 
through,  that  we  might  see  all  the 
writer  haa  to  say,  and  be  able  to  speak 
confidently  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  his  production.  The  object  is  to 
show  that»  nlUmately,  all  seals  will  be 
rescaed  from  pmiishment,  whaterer  may 
haye  been  their  condact  in  the  present 
state !  We  must,  at  the  oatset^  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Jokes'  expnssion  of 
judgment  on  the  competency  of  those 
who  hold  an  opinion  opposite  to  his 
own.  He  cites  in  his  opening  pages  an 
absurd  instanee  of  the  misinterprotatlon 
of  Scripture,  pronouncing  it "  too  true  a 
sample,"  he  fears, "  of  the  way  in  which 
on  the  one  hand  honest  doubts  are  often 
met^  as  though  all  inquiiy  into  what 
is  perplexing  in  Scripture  must  be 
criminal;  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
absurdities  which  aro  put  forth  as  true 
expositions  of  Qod's  mind  and  Word." 
It  seems  necessary  to  nmind  Mr.  Jukes 
that  then  aro  yeiy  many  competent 
interpnteia  of  Scripturo  who  haye  no 
doubt  as  to  its  teaching  the  solemn 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and 
that  th^  aro  by  no  means  the  Ignorant 
and  incapable  peraons  he  again  and 
again  declaros  them  to  be.  We  aro 
quite  saro  that  his  Ineubratioos  will 
conyince  yery  few,— though  he  may 
disturb  the  minds  of  many, — Ihat  he 
ifl  the  one  with  whom  wisdmn  and 


critical  acumen  c^edally  redds.  Ihi 
yolume  is  professedly  "A  Lsttsrtoa 
Friend,"  though  obyknialy  a  csrefdl^ 
prepared  titatise,  m  a  gfaaee  at  thi 
table  of  contents  will  show. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  ths  BM 
is  a  book  of  contiadictkms ;  and  tkst 
such  intimations  as    the  pnniss  to 
Abraham  must  be  made  to  mesa  tkst 
an  men  shall  be  finally  saTcd.    IIIbs- 
tratioivi  of  thisaro  BOQi^i  in  the  Monie 
arrangements  coneening  the  "fint- 
born,"  and  the  "  firstrfimits,-  sad  is 
"those  mystic  periods  of  'seven  di^i,' 
'seyen  weeks,'  'seyen  month^'  'serm 
years,'  and  the '  seyen  times  seren  jesn*' 
which  last  complete  the  Jubilee,  vUA 
aro  all  different  times  for  desndag  sad 
blessing  men,— the  former  of  whiek  aie 
figures  of  'the  ages,'  the  last,  of  'tkt 
sges  of  ages,'  in  the  New  Ttetameal, 
under  which  b»t  blessed  HipoiatiacBt 
all  those  who  had  lest  thdr  iaheritsaoe, 
and  could  not  go  firee,  as  some  did,  st 
the  SabbaUc  year  of  rest,  might  si 
length,  after  'the  times  of  timei,'  tkit 
is,  the  'seyen times  seyen  years,'  regsia 
what  had  been  lost,  and  find  fidl  delinr 
anoe."     The  cabaliaUc  interpretstion 
of  Scripturo  which  is  hero  employed 
would  reqniro  all  persona  tobeasderer 
as  Mr.  Jukes  thoroughly  to  uaderstsad 
it.    We  most  seriously  saj,  it  is  not  Iqr 
a  fiadfiil  ahd  arbitrary  use  of  the  Word 
of  God,  such  as  we  aro  pained  to  find 
proyaiUng  in  th«w  pages,  that  the 
Biyine  Mind  on  the  great  questions  of 
human  destiny  is  to  be  discoyered. 

We  altogether  demur  to  the  state- 
ment made  about  "  the  elect,"  and  the 
fewness  of  those  who  aro  sayed  according 
to  the  usual  understanding  of  the  Go^d. 
It  in  no  sense  ropresenta  the  rievs  of 
multitudes  of  eyangelical  GhrWisas. 
It  iM  possible  thai  extreme  notions  sboot 
"the  elect"  and  their  fewness,  n^r 
haye  driyen  Mr.  Jukes  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  We  haye  no  sympathy  witk 
Mther  iM  or  the  other.  It  is  a  pare 
aasamption  that  those  who  aro  sand  la 
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tUs  world  ftre  fini-fraitB,  by  whose 
iBitntmentalify  aU  others  are  to  be 
MTed  in  the  futore.  It  BeemSi  too,  that 
the  aalTaUon  of  the  Utter  is  to  be  of  an 
inferior  kind;  haying  lost  their  birth- 
right^ th^  are  yet  indeed  to  have  a 
bkasing,  bnt  one  of  a  lower  order !  We 
find  no  such  emde  notions  in  the  teach- 
ings of  the  If  ew  Testament. 

The  oft-repeated  argoment  from  the 
lQff«  of  God  is  here  employed ;  and  the 
writer's  arowed  hannony  with  it  com- 
mnnds  his  concurrence  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  case  of  fallen  spirits, 
no  less  than  to  thnt  of  our  fiUlen  race. 
The  monopoly  of  charity  which  is  thus 
aasomed,  we  most  take  the  liberty  of 
saying,  is  a  yiolfttion  of  it  with  reference 
to  those  who  rcyect  Mr.  Jukes*  opinion 
as  fraught  with  peril  to  the  eternal 
interests  of  all  who  come  under  its  influ- 
eneo.  There  is  no  doubt  it  is  through 
Jadgment  and  death  that  men  are  to  be 
VkTtd,  as  appears  in  the  atoning  work 
of  tha  Lord  Jesus ;  bnt  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  through  the  jndg^ 
ment  of  the  second  death  upon  those 
who  persistently  refuse  the  offiBrs  of 
MlTation  in  this  life,  th^  shall  be  saved 
m  a  future  state.  The  clear  doctrine 
of  Scripture  is,  that  "to-day"  is  the 
time  of  man's  probation ;  and  that  his 
condition  hereafter  is  dependent  upon 
his  present  acUon.  If  man  were  an 
iiresponsible  creature,  there  would  be 
some  show  of  reason  in  the  notion  of 
final  restoration.  The  fiust  of  his  pro- 
bationaiy  responsibility  seems  to  be 
almost  ignored  by  Mr.  Jukes  and  the 
adToeates  of  his  theory.  The  argument 
from  the  meaning  of  the  various  forms 
of  the  word  rendered  "  for  ever,"  and 
"  everiasting,**  has  been  answered  again 
and  again  in  the  most  oonelusive  man- 
ner. The  import  of  words  must  ever 
be  regulated  by  the  relations  in  which 
tbflj  are  placed,  and  the  obvious  derign 
of  Ihoae  employing  them. 

]fr«  Jukes*  replies  to  olgections  to 


his  doctrine  drawn  from  the  statements 
of  Scripture  are  weak  and  evasive.  Of 
the  declaration  of  Abraham  to  the 
"  rich  man,"  "  between  us  and  you  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  it  is  said,  "  Who 
are  we,  to  say  that  the  gulf,  impaesable 
to  man,  cannot  be  passed  by  Christy  or 
that  He  cannot  bring  the  last  prisoner 
safely  back,  even  out  of  the  lowest 
prisonr  If  our  Lord  had  intended  to 
make  admissible  any  such  idea  as  this 
interrogatory  supposes,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Him  to  have  emi. 
ployed  an  illustration  more  delusive. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  learning 
and  earnestness  here  manifested  are  not 
employed  in  endeavouriug  to  induce 
men  to  accept  the  offers  of  salvation 
now,  rather  than  in  perauading  them 
to  adopt  the  &llacious  and  dangerous 
notion  that,  whatever  th^  may  have 
been  in  this  world,  they  are  quite  sure 
to  be  saved  in  the  next  We  must 
leave  the  Annihilationists  and  Bestora- 
tionistB  to  adjust  their  antagonist 
theories  as  th^  best  may ;  but^  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  maintain  the  solemn 
Scriptural  truth,  and  urge  it  as  a  great 
motive  te  immediate  repentance  and 
fiiith  in  Christy  that  the  present  life 
is  the  only  period  of  salvation  for 


Sunday  Haff-Hours  with  the  great 
Pteachere.  WUh  britf  Bioi^phical 
Noticee  and  an  Index  by  M.  L.  Simone. 
PhUaddphia  :  Porter  and  Coaiee, — 
This  handsome  volume,  containing 
fifty-two  sermons,  fiimishes  upwards  of 
eis^t  hundred  pages  of  Sunday  read- 
ing. The  selection  is  as  comprehen- 
sive as  any  Christian  should  derire. 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine  represent 
the  eariy  Church;  CUvin  and  Knox, 
Luther  and  Latimer,  the  Beformation 
period  ;  Krummachor,  Thohick, 
IVAubign^,  and  Pressens^  speak  for  the 
continental  Churches.  Bpiseopallans, 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  are  recog- 
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nisod  lA  Bome  of  tlieir  foremoBt  and 
most  popular  preachora.  Nor  can  the 
Methodiat  Chorohaa  complain  of  being 
orerlooked,  since  these  pages  are 
adorned  bj  sermons  of  John  Wesl^, 
Bishops  Thomson,  Simpson,  and 
Ames ;  and  Dis.  Ponshon,  M'Clintock, 
Fowler,  and  Stockton.  The  preachen 
whose  discounes  appear  here  belong 
to  almost  ereiy  grade  of  theological 
thought,  from  Dr.  Newman  to  Dr. 
Chapin;  and  there  is,  as  the  reader  may 
ezpecti  great  Tarlety  in  style  and  treat- 


ment Those  who  pnithise  this  goodlj 
ootayo  will  not  be  diaapp(unied ;  and 
it  will  be  a  hopeliil  dgn  of  both  enliiue 
and  devotion  when  profosung  Chra- 
tUns  derote  fewer  Sandaj  half-boon 
to  light  and  trifling  litsntare,  ind 
more  to  solid  religions  books. 

Christ  and  ff  18  Mirades.  InVene. 
By  WiUiam  Fowler,  London :  pidh 
liahed  for  (he  Author  (y  Hov^n 
andCd. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


THE  RITUALISTS  AND  THE  PUBUG 
WOBSHIP  REGULATION  BILL. 

It  would  be  haEardons  to  hint, 
ihoHgh  in  general  tenns,  what  may 
be  the  final  shape  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Begulation  of  Public  Worship  when 
it  is  zetumed  to  the  House  of  Lords 
with  the  alterations  it  will  probably 
receive  in  the  Commons.  It  has 
undergone  modifications  which 
must  have  already  satisfied  its 
authors  that,  as  is  the  common  lot 
of  legislators,  both  in  the  State  and 
in  the  Church,  they  may  have  to 
witness  a  result  quite  wide  o(  if 
not  opposed  to,  the  end  they  have 
in  view»  Having  escaped  Scylla, 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  amendment,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  Charybdis  it  may 
yet  encounter  in  the  House  which 
is  more  directly  representative  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  more 
open  to  suggestions  and  influences 
from  without.  What  the  High 
Church  party  and  the  Bitualists 
think  of  the  proposed  measure  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  meeting 
held  in  Si.  James's  Hall,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  English  Church  Union.    There 


is  evidently  a  fear  aroused  where 
such  fear  ia  most  needed.  The 
power  of  administering  a  ready  and 
simple  remedy  in  the  case  of  recal- 
citrants, who  persist  not  only  in 
interpreting  English  eeeledastieBl 
law  for  themselves,~any  one  of 
them  is  at  full  liberty  to  do  that,— 
but  in  observing  practioes  repog* 
nant  alike  to  law  and  oommon 
sense,  is  one  to  be  dreaded,  shore 
all  else,  whether  such  power  he 
vested  in  the  Bishops  or  in  a  Gooit 
created  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
purpose. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the 
platform  and  body  of  the  Hall  wexe 
principally  filled  by  dergymea, 
among  whom  Dr.  Pusey  and  Canon 
liddon  were  conspicuous.  Fn- 
ceedings  were  conunenced  "by  the 
intoning  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Nicene  Creed,  led  by  the  Biahop 
of  Bombay,  and  the  recital  of  the 
Creed  was  marked  by  all  the  bow- 
ing which  was  possible  in  bo  large 
an  assembly."  Dr.  Pns^i  who 
read  a  long  written  speeeh,  after 
observing  that  the  Bill  had  been 
said  to  have  its  rise  because  of  the 
disobedience  to  the  decision  in  the 
Purchas  case,  maintained  thsl^i^ 
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they  had  obeyed  that  jadgment 
they  would  have  teli  they  were 
disobeying  the  judgment  which  is 
abore  all  others.'*  A  clean  breast 
having  been  thns  made  of  the  real 
character  of  the  straggle,  the 
speaker  declared  that "  the  Pnritan 
opponents  of  ritual "  had  strength- 
ened it  by  their  procedure ;  <*  the 
attaek,"  for  instance,  '^i^on  the 
position  of  the  celebrant  at  the 
altar  had  taught  the  belief  and 
strengthened  it,  and  the  Church 
more  widely  understood  the  ritual 
thus  attacked."  He  concluded  his 
address  by  urging  his  audience  to 
be  hopeful  of  the  result  of  what  he 
termed  their  *'  persecution,"  and  to 
regard  it  as  a  means  designed  for 
the  advancement  of  their  principles. 
The  Bey.  B.  Gompton,  one  of  the 
party  who  joined  in  the  Bemon- 
stranoe  on  the  Purohas  judgment, 
stated  that  nine  hundred  names 
had  been  signed  by  those  who  had 
been  accused  of  *<  lawlessness ; '* 
and  avowed  his  belief  that  if  these 
questions  were  referred  to  the 
Synod  of  the  Church— the  Convo- 
cation— ^they  would  abide  by  the 
decision. 

We  much  regret,  but  cannot 
eonfess  to  feeling  surprised,  to  find 
Canon  liddon  aprominent  figure  in 
this  movement  in  defence  of  High 
Churoh  and  Bitualistic  pretensions. 
If  the  Ibrmer  two-thirds  of  bis  own 
admirable  Lectures  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  did  not  save  him  firom  the 
gaeramentarianism  which  disfigures 
the  last  third,  we  know  no  school 
of  thought  that  could  bring  him  to 
any  other  ecclesiastical  position 
th^w  the  one  he  has  of  late  openly 
assumed.  *'  The  grace  which  you 
have  received  through  Christ,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sacraments,**  * 


is  only  a  bald  way  of  putting  before 
the  thousands  who  flock  to  listen 
to  him  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
thesumandgistof  Bitualism.  The 
resolution  which  he  proposed  is 
important,  as  indicating  the  predse 
field  on  which  the  struggle,  clearly 
impending  in  the  Establiishmenty 
in  whatever  mode  Parliament  may 
deal  with  either  the  principles  or 
details  of  the  Bill  immediately  in 
question,  will  be  carried  to  its 
momentous  issue.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  reproduce  it  at 
length: — 

"That  this  meeting  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  its  conviction 
that  the  historical,  grammatical, 
and  true  interpretation  of  the 
Omaments-Bubric  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  this;  namely, 
that  the  ornaments  and  ritual  pre- 
scribed by  that  rubric  are  those 
which,  being  previously  in  use  in 
the  Church  of  England,  were  not 
directly  abrogated  or  modified  in 
the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 
And  though  it  admits  the  wise 
discretion  and  charity  shown  by 
the  Church  in  not  enforcing  under 
existing  circumstances  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rubric  in  its  inte- 
grity, it  cannot,  in  the  face  of  her 
resolve,  (as  shown  by  the  retention 
of  that  rubric  at  the  revision  of 
1662,)  to  maintain  in  principle, 
even  with  respect  to  externals,  her 
own  historical  continuity  with  the 
pre-Beformatien  Church  of  Eng- 
land, accept  the  Purchas  judgment 
as  the  law  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  or  even,  conflicting  as  it  does 
with  previous  judgments  of  the 
same  Court,  as  a  true  and  final 
exposition  of  the  law  of  the  realm.** 
The  question.  Dr.  Liddon  main- 
tained, is  not  whether  Parliament 


*  '<  The  recreative  virtue  of  His  Sacraments."     See  Bampton  Lectures,  1866. 
Seoond  edition,  p.  25. 
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ifl  oonstiiationaUy  qualified  to  deal 
with  mAtters  of  tluB  charaeter,  but 
*'  what  he  said  was,  that  Parlia- 
ment waa  not  fitted  to  deal  with 
it'*  He  acknowledged  that  the 
LegiBlattire  had  dealt  with  Church 
qnestionB  in  by-gone  times,  bat  the 
extension  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  admission  of  Jews,  and 
others,  who  did  not  revere  the 
name  of  the  Founder  of  Christian- 
ity, had,  he  declared,  xmfitted  it 
for  legislation  on  the  Church.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  if  the  Bill 
'*  passed  the  House  of  Conmions, 
and  the  Church  Association  put  its 
forces  into  motion  to  persecute 
those  who  practise  the  Bitual,  even 
then  the  sense  of  the  truth  would 
be  shown  to  be  so  deeply  implanted 
in  the  hearts  of  those  thus  perse- 
cuted that,  in  the  spirit  of  Galileo, 
when  in  prison  after  his  retracta- 
tion, they  would  say, '  Our  princi- 
ples are  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is 
indestructible.'" 

The  last  resolution  proposed  and 
earned  was,  **That  this  meeting 
solemnly  protests  against  any  Par- 
liamentary legislation  on  the  subject 
of  ritual,  apart  from  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Church,  given  after 
due  deliberation  in  her  Synods." 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall  was  a 
representative  one,  and  that  in  its 
proceedings  the  High  Church  and 
Ritualistic  party  set  forth  their 
principle  in  its  strongest  form,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Bill  is  likely  to  pre- 
cipitate a  crisis  within  the  Establish- 
ment which  has  long  been  looked 
for.  The  gauntlet  is  at  last  openly 
thrown  down,  and  will  be  eagerly 
taken  up.  The  success  or  other- 
wise of  the  present  proposed  mea- 
sure will  speedily  be  a  matter  of 
small  interest.  The  Bishops  must 
either  be  invested  with  more  power 


than  the  additional  modieom  ufaich 
the  Bill  would  give  them,  or  irbit 
they  have  ceases  to  be  of  pnetioal 
value.  To  add  to  their  existing 
powers  supposes,  however,  that  the 
voice  of  the  country  is  not  to  the 
efiect  that  the  Episcopal  Beneh, 
after  bug  trial,  has  been  as  a  whole 
proved  to  be  unfidthfiil  to  its  hi|^ 
trust,  and  that  a  new  sword  in  their 
hands  must  of  necesmty  be  a  two- 
edged  one.  The  violence  just  ex- 
hiUied  by  the  Ritualists,  into  whoae 
toils  the  distinctive  High  Chnreh 
section  of  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment seems  to  have  been  ftirly 
taken,  will  provoke  a  prompt  r^lj 
to  the  question  whether  the  Bench 
of  Bishops,  that  is,  the  system 
which  they  represent,  is  to  be 
trusted  any  further  in  this  whole 
business.  If  the  reply  be  unfi- 
vourable,  the  altemative,in  existing 
dreunstances,  is  plain.  An  in- 
dependent Court,  constituted  for  the 
purpose,  must  do  certain  woik 
which  the  Anglican  Church  prseti* 
cally  declares  she  cannot  do  for 
herself.  Declining  her  duty,  she 
cannot  expect  to  retain  power,  erea 
if  used  only  indirectly.  But  an  effee- 
tive  Court  will  have  jnrisdie&n 
over  Westminster  Abbey  as  well  m 
Frome ;  over  a  Regius  Professor  of 
Greek,  being  a  deiic,  as  well  s* 
over  Uie  obscure  parish  "prieet" 
who  makes  himself  notorioiii  by 
startling  his  parishMners  with 
Romish  mummeries,  the  sillineei 
of  vestments  and  incense  the 
monstrosities  of  auricular  oonliBS- 
lion,  and  calls  it  religion. 

If  on  so  grave  a  subject  a  joke  may 
be  pardoned  lior  the  sakeofitsapt- 
ness  of  illustration,  the  An^iew 
Church  is  in  the  position,  on  thif 
entu«  question  of  retahnng  her  sstf- 
government  and  aelf-disoiplitte,  of 
the  Irishman  who  is  said  to  hate 
exclaimed,  "01   1  wiU  tA  9^ 
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nobody  shall  save  me."  The  deeper 
iaqairy,  whether  the  enemy  has 
not  ayailed  himself  of  a  long  slum- 
ber of  our  professed  watchmen  bo 
to  scatter  his  tares  that  wheat  and 
tares  most  now  grow  together,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  oonoemed, 
nnta  the  "  harvest/*  we  wOl  not  at 
present  touch.  So  long  as  the 
Evangelicals  in  the  Establishment 
will  not  unite  with  the  Evangelical 


Nonconformists  in  some  common  ac- 
tion, nor  the  Nonconformists  agree 
on  a  basis  for  a  oollectiye  expres- 
sion of  their  condemnation  of  Ritual- 
ism, things  must  ^i/if^whither, 
bothfear  and  hope  try  to  answer,  but 
sober  judgment  hesitates  to  speak 
in  the  absence  of  signs  of  a  general 
revival  of  vital  godliness  in  our 
midst. 
London,  June  ^tht  1874. 


POETRY. 


HEAVEN :  THE  GABDEN, 

1.  O  BEIVXNLT  PaBIBISE  ! 

Longing  we  wait  for  thee ; 
When  wilt  thou  greet  our  eyes  f 
Thy  bliss  ^hen  shall  we  see  ? 
**  The  garden  of  the  Lord,'* 
That  blooms  in  Heaven's  fair  dime, 
With  trees  of  Hf e  faU  stored 
That  fear  no  change,  no  time; 
Oh !  for  the  river  pure 
Whose  erystal  waters  flow, 
Where  fruits  of  joy  allnre. 
And  flowers  uniadiog  grow ! 

9.  O  heavenly  oity^  bright 
With  gold  and  jasper  dear ! 
The  saved  there  walk  mlight; 
No  pang  can  cause  a  tear. 
Our  steps  to  thee  shall  tend 
TiU  that  high  day  shall  oome^ 


THE  aTY,  THE  KINGDOM. 
When  we  from  earth  ascend. 
And  reach  that  happy  home. 
Oh  t  then  to  join  the  throng 
Who  glad  Hosannas  sing ; 
Where  harps  of  gold  with  song 
Unite  to  praise  our  King  1 

3.  0  heavenly  Idngdom  blest  f 
No  grief  shall  there  be  known ; 
God's  faithful  servants  rest, 
In  joy  before  His  throne. 
God  and  the  Lamb  there  reign 
Enthroned  in  purest  light ; 
No  sin  is  there,  no  pain. 
No  curse,  no  gloom,  no  night. 
Oh  I  then  to  see  His  face  I 
Oh  I  then  to  hear  His  name  I 
To  know  His  utmost  grace ; 
To  chant  His  endless  fame ! 

W.S. 


PAPBBS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNBOTED  WITH  FOREIGN  MISSIONS: 

IXL— THX  XVAHOIUZATIOV  Of  SPAIir.* 


Tbk  greatest  boist  of  the  Spanish 
nation,  the  advantage  which  it  is  be- 
lieved to  possess  before  all  Roman 
Oblhdlic  eoontriei,  the  objectfor  whichit 
spent  aU  its  intellectnal  and  material 
•trangth  during  oentnries,  is  its  reli- 


gions unity.  Neither  Jew  nor  Moor 
might  dwell  in  this  Catholic  eowtiy; 
and  when  more  than  ei|^t  handled 
thousand  Jews  at  once,  and  then  innu- 
merable Moors,  had  to  emigrate,  from 
beaatifol  Andalosia  into  misery,  leaving 


•  Thiapaper  was  read  at  the  late  session  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  New 
York,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Flleduer,  of  Madrid. 
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aU  tbeir  goods  bddnd,  it  wm  so  littk 
looked  upon  bj  SponiacdB  as  a  emdtj, 
tiiai  tlieir  most  famoiai  author,  Cer- 
Tinted  not  onlj  exeoaed  bvt  praiaed 
this  proaeriptiQiL  The  tribunal  of  the 
Inqviaitioii  was  establidied  to  guard  the 
unity  and  purity  of  the  Catholic  Mth, 
and  membeiB  of  the  iixBi  fimOioB  of 
Spain  coonted  It  their  greatest  honour 
to  be  the  helpen  and  the  offieen  of  the 
Inqniaition.  And  when  they  had  deared 
their  own  hnd  by  the  emsades  against 
the  HooiB,  th^toraedto  the  taakof gain- 
ing the  Tictoiy  for  the  unity  of  the- 
Bmnish  Choxeh  in  foreign  oonntriesy  hj 
the  power  of  their  weiq^ons  and  the 
wdghi  of  their  politioi,  agsinst  the 
heretical  attaek  of  the  Befonners.  It 
seemed  as  thoogh  thqr  were  not  to 
struggle  in  Tain.  It  was  chiefly  to  be 
attribated  to  the  efforts  of  Spidn  that 
the  Evangelical  mordent  in  Fnmoe 
was  hampered,  and  almost  destroyed  in 
the  southern  prorinoes  of  the  Kether- 
lands,  in  BaTarfa,  Italy,  Austria^  and 
Poland. 

It  is  tme  Spain  had  to  do  frightlnl 
penanoe  for  those  serrioea  rendered  to 
the  Bomish  Chuch.  When  the  West- 
phalian  Peace  pat  an  end  to  the  fieraest 
raging  of  the  relig^oQs  war,  its  object 
was  not  only  not  attained,  bnt  Spain's 
foreign  power  was  Atrieken  te  death,  its 
Inward  strength  mqaished,  the  coon- 
tiy  imporerished,  and  towns  mined. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  monasterioB  and 
chapels  are  counted  bj  thooaands,  and 
the  priests  and  monks  by  hmidred 
thonsands,  and  yet  to  tUs  day  the  pride 
of  the  Spaniard  In  the  nnity  of  his 
fidth  remains  nnshaken.  Eren  in  the 
last  Berolntion,  1868,  the  Boailab 
Chvroh  was  for  thii  reason  retained  as  a 
State  Chnreh.  It  was  not  religiow 
freedom;  it  was  merely  reUgions  tole* 
ration  which  was  granted  ^if  a  Spaniard 
ahonld  perhaps  conftss  another  fldth," 
which  was,  however,  looked  on  as  im- 
posiible.  The  oomplainii  of  the  priests 
against  the  erangelical  movement  are 
directed  chiefly  against  this  pointy  thai 


we  wish  to  tarnish  the  ancient  fiune  of 
Spain.  Their  pradenoe  reqaiiea  tint 
the  new  life  should  be  ignored  or  looked 
upon  as  artificially  called  forth  from 
withoat  Their  efforts  are  exerted  to 
prove  that  Spain  still  has  therightto 
bear  the  name  of  a  Catholic  country, 
and  retain  its  allegianee  to  theBomiA 
Chnrch. 

Bnt  it  was  not  in  vain  that  the 
Spanish  mtrtyrs  shed  their  blood.  The 
testimony  to  the  tnth  which  thqr  gav« 
in  a  land  where  it  met  with  oppcsitioD 
has  not  been  lost.  The  knowledge  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  erangdieil 
Spaniards,  and  their  cmel  sappreaioB, 
was  the  oeeaslMi  of  the  setting  of  o^^ 
conntriee  free  from  the  Bomieh  yoke; 
and,  thank  God,  this  testimany  of  the 
martyrs  was  not  oseleB  for  ^sin 
dther.  After  three  hmidied  jeait  the 
fetters  of  religions  tyranny  are  st  M 
broken,  and  we  see  at  once  the  aeedof 
the  Gospel  foiling  on  good  grrandi  ger 
minating,  takingroot^andgrowing.SveB 
years  before  the  last  catastrophe  which 
gave  back  freedom  to  Spain,  eveiTthiBi: 
was  prepared  for  a  new  propegttioB  of 
the  GospeL  Ndther  BngUsh  moaflj, 
distribation  of  the  Bible,  nor  poUUcil 
Ubendism,  caUed  forth  this  morenMBi; 
that  merriy  took  away  the  M  heii» 
irideh  sooner  or  hter  m«t  have  yielded 
to  the  i^iritaal  develepment  as  cv- 
tainly  as  the  bosk  to  the  growing  con. 
When  Isabella  was  driven  awayi  the 
Protestant  Spaniards,  who  hsd  heas 
banished  for  their  foith,  retoned.  is 
soon  as  Spain  was  open,  the  wofkffa 
stood  ready  to  sow  and  gather  in  the 
harvest  in  thdr  beloved  eountiy,  MA 
th^  had  had  to  leave  for  the  aake  of  the 

WoidofGod. 

Trdy  we  have  a  fine  field,  sad  in 
part  abeady  a  harvest  We  do  not 
share  the  eztravagaai  hopes  of  theei 
who  expeet  to  see  thawhde  of  8psi* 
Pkotestant  in  a  fow  yean.  A  nation 
that  has  been  held  for  three  eoatoriei 
under  snch  an  intellectnal  preann^  t^ 
in  idohtrons  servitnde  by  Bone^  cannot 

uiyiiizeu  uy  'SwjUv_/y  Iv^ 
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all  at  (mee  be  freed  from  tills  aad  state 
i&d  Its  oonseqaenoes.  But  that,  along 
with  all  this  Bopentitlon  and  infidelity, 
a  neir  spirit  of  fiuth  is  moying ;  that  eren 
on  tUs  seemingly  stony  groond  the 
seed  of  the  Word  has  not  lost  ite  power, 
is  aproof  that  this  new  era  of  religions 
freedom  is  not  offered  to  the  Spaniards 
in  Tain.  Many  congregations  are  al- 
ready formed  throughout  the  whole 
ooontiy,  and  the  eTangelical  movement 
is  a  lifing  reality,  and  worthy  the  sup- 
port of  Christian  brethren.  The  work 
of  erangelizatioa  of  Spain  has  been 
hitherto  yeiy  little  known  with  regard 
to  its  inward  nature  and  its  extent 
With  a  few  outlines,  we  will  endeavour 
to  sketch  the  field  of  work,  the  Chris- 
tian workers,  the  hindrances  and  the 
hopes  for  the  future ;  and  we  trust  it 
win  become  more  and  more  evident^ 
not  only  how  welcome,  but  how  neoes- 
wy,  the  help  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom is  in  Spain: 

Entering  the  Peninsula  from  Prance, 
«e  pass  through  the  Basque  Preyinoe, 
the  residence  of  the  Carlists,  where,  up 
to  this  day,  vexy  littie  has  been  done, 
on  account  of  the  dvil  war  which  has 
there  its  dwelUng-pUMe.  These  pro- 
Tiaoes  are  recorded  as  the  most  bigoted 
ones,  the  minority  of  their  inhabit* 
ants  being  partisans  of  Don  Carlos. 
Hovever,  as  often  as  one  of  our  colpor- 
tenrs  has  succeeded  in  penetrating  this 
region,  he  has  had  a  successftd  sale  of 
Bibles^  and  met»  if  with  much  enmity, 
yet  with  much  encouragement  It 
ahoold  nerer  be  forgotten  that  the 
Gariist  eanae  ia  at  least  as  mueh,  if  mot 
man,  a  political  one,  as  it  is  a  reli- 
gions  one.  The  neighbouring  ProTinee 
of  Angon  ia  Ihmoos  through  the  Virgin 
of  the  Pillar,  whose  worship  reminds  ua 
of  the  Sphesian  Diana.  But  as  it  was 
said  there  in  the  time  of  Paul  that  the 
Word  of  tiM  Lord  grew  "  mightily  "  and 
''prefailed,*  so  ako  in  Tanagona  the 
Word  has  found  soil  and  made  growth. 
Kotonly  hasa  small  Protestant  oongre- 
gitiott  been  formedjbni  the  place  of 


worship  belonging  to  it,  dtuated  in  the 
principal  stzeet  of  the  town,  and  in  the 
aeighboirhood  of  a  Bomish  Church,  is 
always  crowded  at  the  hour  of  senrioe. 
Of  course  the  priests  have  tried  all  th^ 
can  to  hinder  the  work.  They  have 
appointed  special  prayers  and  proces- 
sions against  the  Protestants,  but,  as 
always  happens,  ih^  have  only  become 
Instruments  of  directing  general  atten- 
tion and  interest  to  their  opposers.  A 
school  ii  connected  with  the  church. 
Then  in  Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Cata- 
lonia, we  find  already  six  different 
places  of  worship,  with  eight  schools, 
which  hundreds  of  children  attend.  In 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Minorca 
there  is  a  congregation  and  a  school 
Some  mission-fitations  are  in  the  suz^ 
roundings  of  Barcelona^  and  the  work 
among  the  Catalans  would  have  been 
unbounded  but  for  the  want  of  workers 
and  the  Carlist  war.  That  is  the  east 
of  the  Peninsula. 

I  have  found  among  the  common 
people  in  Spain  a  great  deal  mere  of 
religious  sentiment  and  a  greater  desire 
for  religion,  a  greater  "hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness,"  than  I  have  found 
in  Austria  or  Italy.  Africa^  it  is  said, 
begins  with  the  Pyrenees,— it  may  not 
be  true  but  in  a  very  limited  way.  But 
periiaps  this  standing  a&r  from  the 
current  of  European  dTilixation  has 
guarded  to  the  Spanish  people  the 
natural  warmth  of  their  religious  senti- 
ment If  we  had  only  men  to  send,  in 
order  to  fill  the  whole  country  with  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel,  in  each  town,  in 
every  village,  ten,  twenty,  hundreds 
would  listen  to  them  with  eagerness  and 
r^oidng. 

It  is  true  the  political  changes  have 
afibcted  the  work,  but  hitherto  on^y  to 
a  very  limited  extent  The  Carlist 
war  has  desed  the  northern  provinoes 
before  the  political  revolutions  have 
drawn  the  general  attention  from  the 
religious  matters  to  the  political  ones  | 
and  the  general  uncertainty  hinders  a 
good  many  friends  from  helping^  as 
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tli^  wonld  do  under  other  oircom- 
Bteneei.  Bat  these  fire  years  of  reli- 
giouB  liberty  hATe  not  bevi  in  T»iiL  To 
a  large  extent  Protestantiam  has  made 
itadf  known  in  Spain.  The  Spaniarda 
hare  learned  to  look  on  Proteetanta, 
not  aa  terrible  monate»j  bat  aa  good, 
eameatk  lealoumen,— "who,  perhi^«y 
are^better  Chriatiana  than  we  oaraelyea/' 
ia  aonetimea  heard,— -and  who  care  for 
the  education  of  the  children  more  than 
they  erer  naed  to  care  fbr  themaelyea. 
One  of  the  lYeaidenta  proteated  againat 
Spain  being  called  'atill  a  ''  CathoUc  " 
oonntzy ;  and  it  ia  tme  that  not  only 
a  great  part  of  the  covntzy  ia  indiilerent 
te  religion,  but  that  alao  there  exiata 
among  the  lower  clasBea  a  bitter  hatred 
againat  the  Boman  Catholica.  In  the 
last  rerolntion  in  the  Sonth  they  pat 
the  Arehbiahop  of  Granada  in  prison, 
deatrqyed  aome  chorchea  and  nnnneriea, 
and  the  fiunous  processions  of  the  Holy 
Week  did  not  dare  to  some  forward. 
Only  in  YalladoUd  the  people  said : 
"Our  Holy  Virgin  is  republican,  too.** 
Th^  adorned  her  with  the  red  cap,  and 
carried  her  around.  We  do  not  require 
to  enhuge  on  the  harm  which  such 
ezerdaea  muat  do  to  religion  in  general, 
and  to  the  etangelical  morement  in 
particular.  But  we  ahould  do  wrong  to 
Judge  of  the  atate  of  the  country  merely 
by  these  thinga.  The  unsettled  atate  ia 
not  merely  the  ikult  of  the  Bepublio ;  it 
recelTed  that  along  with  the  iiwanM^i 
troublea  and  the  Carllat  Bebellion  aa  a 
Bid  inheritance  from  ita  predeceaaora. 
It  waa  to  be  expected  that  the  pride  of 
the  GarliBta  would  swell  on  the  depar- 
ture of  the  King,  and  alao  that  their 
meana  would  be  increased.  But  if  they 
had  any  real  strength,  th^  must  long 
ere  this  have  been  at  the  gates  of 
Madrid. 

We  will  not  foreoaat  the  fbtnie,  and 
leaa  aUU  in  that  atiange  conntiy  where, 
aa  the  great  BngUah  atatennan,  Htt» 


aaid,  two  timea  two  ia  not  alviyi  fou^ 
that  ia,  where  the  moat  aeearate  caka- 
lationaproTetobefiJae.    Bat  we  mart 
confeas  that  aU  the  diatorbancoi  Mtlier- 
to  have  not  hindered  the  work  of  enn* 
gelintion,  nor  aifocted  itUi  a  seriosi 
manner;  and  therefore  we  arejaiUikd 
In  not  waiting   for  the  poUtieil  v 
aecial  condition   of  the   cooatiy  to 
become  aetUed  before  we  go  on  with  it 
The  whole    tenden<7    of  Spaaiih 
politica  has  of  late  gone  to  a  sepacitioB 
between  Chnrch  and  State— i.e^  a  dii- 
eatabliflhment  of  the  Church  of  Boait. 
When  the   Goremment  had  it  bit 
made  the  religiuoa  tolerance  in  regud 
toihe  chur«]iyaxdaareaUty,iteztaidfld 
the  aame  to  the  hoapltala,  iaimi^ 
and  benerolent  inaUtutiona.   So  bov 
not  only  theae  aometimea  welkadoved 
hospitalaare  thrown  open  to  oor  oaody 
brethren  in  the  foitb,  but  they  may 
enter  without  fear  of  being  tormoted 
on  their  death-beda,  aawasfameiijw 
often  the  caae,by  the  religiooi  fiuttUeiim 
of  those  who  oompaas  land  and  sea  to 
make  oneproaelyte.    MeasBrei  aie  iho 
taken  to  present  "extrsiie  lactJoa" 
being  adminlBtered  to  them  iffM 
their  own  will,  when  in  an  oneqanioai 
atate.    The  clergyman  haa  firee  idaiitr 
tanee  to  the  members  of  hia  ooagregt* 
tion,  and  when   neceaaary  eaia,  ^ 
their  consent^  xvmore  them  and  plaes 
them  under  other  care,    lliat  ii  or 
tainly  aU  we  can  wish,  and  men  tkaa 
we  ever  hoped  to  attain.    Itbtniwe 
have  in  Spain,  as  yet»  rtrj  flnr  ehsrehai 
or  chapda,  and  onlytwoinSerilKiw 
one  in  Jerei,  are  oor  propcrij.    Osr 
field  of  labour  in  Spain  ia  newttaa 
that  of  our  brethren,  the  WaMs««ta 
Italy,  who  have  found  heipiaghaadi  to 
build  them  ohurdea^  and  wlo  po««i 


a  theological  aeminaiy.  Bot^Mveu* 
younger,  I  trust  we  shaU  grow  fcit«i 
for  our  fi^d  isahopefUoae. 
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Extracts  from  Bbpobts  pbesented  to  the  Annual  Dzstrigt 

MsETINGSy  1874. 


1.  OvTt  KoAD  {ChequerAUey),'-ThiB 
mlsrioii  hM  beendiligentlyftndBaooeBS* 
foUyinoiighttbxoiighoiit  the  year.  Con- 
v«nioii0  Izom  among  the  most  abjeot 
bave  been  a  oaiue  of  lejoidxig  to  the 
wcvkan.  The  miaaion  ooatiimea  to 
naeh  the  bweat  atiatam  of  the  London 
poor.  Open-air  serrioeB  were  held  in 
the  naighbonrhood  of  the  miaaion- 
ofaapd  on  the  Snnday  eveningB  during 
the  Bununer  months,  and  will  be  re- 
somedthiayear.  The  Bnnday-eTening 
ieivioee  in  the  ehapel  ara  now  attended 
by  a  larger  proportion  oi  adnlts.  The 
mothera'  meeting  numbers  upwards 
of  MTonty;  at  their  well-attended 
weeUy  gatherings  the  missionary  has 
inqoently  held  religions  servioes,  and 
some  who  hare  reeeired  spiritual  good 
baie  begun  to  meet  in  olass. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  Congregation* 
slist,  a  room,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  eourt  of  thleres,  has  been  placed  at 
the  disposal  oi  the  mission.  In  a  short 
time  the  plaoa  was  filled,and  souls  hate 
been  sated.  7his  good  work  is  done 
in  the  heart  of  a  group  of  houses  close 
by  the  mission-room,  but  which  its 
scrvieea  failed  to  reach.  It  is  necessary 
to  ^p  to  these  morally  half-dead 
soola,  if  they  are  to  be  rescued.  There 
is  no  Christian  work  more  difficult,  or 
more  trying  to  the  faith  and  lore  of 
the  misaionary,  than  that  which  is  done 
m  this  plaoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poulton, 
Miss  Maeailhy,  and  a  valuable  band  of 
voluntary  workers,  haTe  been  most 
faithful  in  aearehing  dfligently  for 
the  ••  lost  treasure,'*  untU  they  have 
found  it.  QaoiioE  BowDiH. 

S.    OXBMAll     MZBSION,      LOMDON. — 

During  the  paat  year  about  a  Uiousand 
famiUaa  hare  been  regularly  visited  in 
with  the  London  Oerman 
Out  of  theaaflieieare  about 
sis  knated  oenaai<mri»  nd*i«R>  hun- 
dred aad  flf^  regular  }mm%n»  ^rith 


one  hundred  and  eighty-one  Ohuroh- 
memberSy  including  those  on  trial. 
More  persons  than  usual  have  pro- 
fessed to  find  peace  with  Ck>d ;  and 
much  more  has  been  done  finan* 
dally  than  in  former  years,  especially 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  keepingup  of  our  preach' 
ing-places.  One  who  for  some  years 
had  laboured  as  a  local  preacher,  was 
receiTcd  at  the  last  Conference  as  a 
missionary  on  trial,  and  his  name  now 
stands  on  the  Minutes  of  Conference, 
for  a  Circuit  in  WUrtemberg. 

One  great  difficulty  has  arisen  from 
the  lengthened  Tisits  of  dass-leaders 
to  their  friends  in  Germany.  These 
have  been  made,  it  is  true,  mainly  in 
order  to  secure  if  possible  the  conver- 
sion of  relatives ;  and  at  present  two 
of  our  best  class-leaders  and  local 
preachers  are  very  actively  labouring 
there ;  yet  we  suffer  somewhat  in  such 
oases  in  the  classes  affected. 

What  has  helped  us,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  has  been  the  circu- 
lation among  some  of  our  office-bearers 
of  such  biographies  asthoseof  Carvosso, 
Nelson,  Stoner,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Early  Methodist  Preachers.  The  most 
pleasing  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
number  of  earnest  men  being  raised 
up  as  local  preachers  in  the  mission. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  cause  of  regret 
that  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
commence  servicesonboard  the  German 
vessels  in  the  different  London  docks. 

It  may  be  stated  that  there  has 
lately  been  commenced  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mission  a  work  among 
the  French-speaking  residents  of 
London. 

William  H,  Johhbtoh. 

8.  HtOBBxmT.  (Finshury  Park  and 
Wood  Gr^en.)— During  the  past  year 
we  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  every'  branch  of  our  work.    Our 
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oongregatioiiB  are  larger  than  at  any 
proYiooB  period,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  had  the  chapel  in  which  we 
worship  been  conBtmoted  of  stone  or 
brick,  instead  of  iron,  it  would  haye 
been  already  fiUed  to  oyerflowing. 
Many  who  hate  come  as  visitors  haya 
been  deterred  from  permanently  asao- 
cdating  themselves  with  nfi  by  the 
ooldness  of  the  chapel  in  winter,  and 
the  eKoessive  heat  in  summer. 

The  Society  during  the  last  nine 
months  has  more  than  doubled;  at 
the  March  Quarterly  Meeting  we  had 
eighty-fliz  members.  Several  of  these 
we  reoeived  from  other  Oirouits,  or 
from  Societies  in  this  Circuit.  In 
addition  to  these,  however,  there  ifl 
included  in  our  increase  a  laxge  pro- 
portion of  persona  wholly  new  to 
Methodism,  and  to  the  Christian 
Church.  We  have  rejoiced  over  several 
interesting  cases  of  conversion. 

The  Sunday-school  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  encouraging 
departments  of  our  mission.  We  are 
favoured  with  an  adequate  and  efficient 
staff  of  officers  and  teachers,  who  work 
together  very  heartily  and  harmo- 
niously. The  number  of  scholars  has 
greatly  advanced,  and  the  school  is  now 
about  as  large  as  our  present  accom- 
modation will  permit*  The  Juvenile 
Missionaxy  Association  has  recently 
received  increased  attention  from  the 
officers,*  and  the  result  of  their  efforts 
is  seen  in  the  numerous  subscriptions 
brought  by  the  children  week  by  week. 
The  Tract  Society  is  being  re-organized. 
The  domiciliary  visits  we  have  made 
have  afforded  ns  much  gratification. 
In  addition  to  our  pastoral  visitation 
of  the  claes-members  and  congregation, 
visits  have  been  paid  to  several  hun- 
dred houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  chapel.  Each  visit  has  been  pre- 
viously announced  by  a  neatly-printed 
circular,  delivered  by  a  messenger, 
explaining  tlie  object  of  the  minister's 
call,  namely,  to  invite  to  the  ehapel 
any  who  might  not  be  in  the  habit 
of  attending  a  place  of  worship.  These 
visits  have  invariably  been  received 
with  courtesy,  in  many  instanoes  with 


thankfulness;  in  not  a  few  eases  ibey 
have  been  the  means  of  attaching  to 
us  those  who  were  in  imminent  dinger 
of  being  lost  to  Christ  and  to  HIb 
Church. 

Plans  for  a  new  and  pennanaat 
chapel  are  in  course  of  prepaiation. 
and  the  building  will  be  eommsofisd  at 
an  early  date.  The  neighbouikood  iB 
becoming  very  populona,  and  a  ohapel 
to  seat  athousand  persons  will  soon  be 
imperatively  demanded  by  theneeee- 
sities  of  the  locality.  Thesnooeasol 
the  past  sorely  augurs  yet  gieater 
success  in  tha^future. 

Wood    Cfr««i.— This    tooality  hu 
been  thorou^y  visited  dazing  the  lact 
fetr  months.     K  Tract  Sooirty  hai 
been  organised,  and  about  ei^t  hsn^ 
dred  tracts  have  been  pat  into  weeUy 
circulation.     We  have  an  «ffi«ea* 
band    of    distributorB,   who  reiKfft 
favourably  of  the  reception  they  nee* 
with.    In  some  instanoes  the  peop^ 
have  been  induced  to  attend  the  ehapd, 
and  to  send   their   children  to  the 
Sabbath-sehooL     This  institatiwi  ii 
prosperous  :  the  attendanoe  is  ItfSe* 
but  we  are  sadly  inconyenienoed  hj 
the  wantof  agood  sohool-room.Tbeebil- 
dren  are  active  and  sucoessfol  in  ood- 
neetion  with  the  JuvenUe  Misrionaiy 
Association ;  the  amount  collected  M 
year  considerably  exceeded  that  ef  thi 
year  preceding.    Some  ef  the  eMer 
scholars  are    grving  eridence  of  an 
anxious  desire  to  serve  thel^ffd. 
TheopeningofanewWesl^ianchapal 

at  Homsey  has  taken  seveial  of  ov 
members  from  us,  and  for  a  tuaelMa- 
ened  our  oongie^tum;  bat  ootvitfa- 
standing  this,  we  are  able  iot^^ 
steady  inorease  in  the  nnmberot  00 
hearers.  The  removals  bom  ^ 
Ciwuit  have  been  numerous.  With* 
view  to  assist  the  trustees  in  v^jm 
off  the  debt  left  upon  the  new  chapei 
we  haye  esUUiahed  a  ladies' eawiag- 
meeting,  and  from  the  heai^  "^"f 
in  which  the  friends  have  soMed  la 
thia  work,  we  hope  to  aife  a  era- 
siderable  sum  ol  laonsy.  Danngthe 
year  we  have  bean  pai*i«y  w^ 
the  good  seed;  and  tfaoagb  «•  »^ 
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not  aeon  aa  many  oonvenionB  aa  the 
labour  beaiowed  wananted  na  to 
expeot,  we  are  not  withoat  enoonrage- 
P.  HoBxixa. 


4.  89iTAUPi|u>B.  (Olobe  Boad.)^ 
This  Home-Misaion  station  has  been 
worked  during  the  past  year  with  a 
fair  measure  of  anoeess.  The  eong^- 
gations  are  miiiormly  good,  both  on 
Sunday  and  week-day.  The  Bimday- 
Bohool  is  in  a  Tery  healthy  state,  and 
now  nnmbers  more  than  fonr  hondred 
MholarB. 

At  Thomases  Pa$$age,  North  Street, 
WMteehapel,  we  haye  a  mission-hall, 
in  which  t^ere  is  a  Snnday-sohool, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
most  destitate  ohildren  in  Whit^ 
^peL  There  is  a  preaohing-serrioe 
in  this  hall  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
la  addition  to  the  Sunday  serrieea  we 
have  had  one  for  the  children  on  the 
Tuesday  evening.  From  eighty  to  a 
hundred  ohildren  are  under  the  care 
of  the  Home  missionary,  assisted  by  a 
few  godly  helpers.  During  the  past 
year,  open*air  serrioes  have  been  held 
regularly  in  this  District. 

BlOBABD  BOBIBTS. 

6.  BTBiTTOBPi  London. — The  work 
of  €K>d  oonneoted  with  Methodism  in 
Stratford  is  steadily  advaneing.  Forty- 
leren  new  members  have  been  fully 
reeeired  into  the  Society  during  the 
past  year,  and  there  are  thirty.one 
others  still  remaining  on  trial.  The 
migiatory  eharaoter  of  the  population 
of  the  neighbourhood  causes  serious 
changaacontinuaUy,  both  in  the  Church 
and  congregation.  The  "wear  and 
tear**  of  the  Society  during  the  past 
twelve  numtha  haa  been  at  the  rate 
of  no  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Still,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
porting sn  increase  of  twenty  Ghuroh- 
inembera.  Our  establishment  has 
inst  been  completed  by  the  addition  of 
commodious  school  and  class-rooms, 
costing  above  £3,200.  Our  Sunday- 
Bdiools  are  now  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. One  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
hopeful  features  connected  with  the 


schools  is,  that  we  are  able  to  retain 
in  them  such  a  large  propoftion  of  the 
young  people  after  they  become  above 
fifteen  years  of  age,  there  being  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  beyond 
that  age,  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty  scholars;  forty-six  of  them 
are  Church-members,  fifteen  of  whom 
have  joined  us  during  the  past  year. 
All  the  various  ordinances  and  services 
are  well  sustained ;  and  both  the  Gon- 
nezional  and  local  funds  are  liberally 
supported.  Notwithstanding  the  foot 
that  our  peoplehave  given  so  generously 
towards  the  building-fund  of  the  new 
premises  during  the  year,  they  have 
raised  the  sum  of  £67  for  Foreign 
Missions.  Altogether  we  may  regard 
the  cause  in  Stratford  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  missions  connected 
with  our  Home-missionary  work. 

Edwaiu)  Wobkman. 

6.  SouTBBNO  AND  Leioh.— The  re- 
view of  our  mission-work  during  the 
past  year  affords  cause  for  devout 
gratitude  to  Qod.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  Ohuroh-members  is  not  so 
large  as  could  have  been  desired,  owing 
to  removals.  The  Circuit  altogether 
is  experiencing  greater  financial  ease 
than  at  any  previous  period.  We 
have  also  been  favoured  with  some 
share  of  revival  influence,  one  restilt 
of  which  has  been  the  conversion  to 
God,  recently,  of  more  than  a  score  of 
persons. 

Southend,— The  chapel  is  answering 
the  end  for  which  it  was  built;  the 
invariably  large  congregations  showing 
how  greatly  it  was  needed. 

Leigh.  —  The  congregation  and 
Church-membership  are  sustained 
here ;  and  the  good  attendance  at  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
worthy  of  special  remark. 

Rochford  makes  but  little,  if  any, 
progress. 

Hadleight  having  been  graciously 
visited  by  the  awakening  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  has  perhaps  shown  more 
gratifying  results  than  any  other  part 
of  the  Circuit. 
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Iftbonr,  the  Tillageni  bo  appreoiafciiig 
the  Word  preaehed,  that  th^  crowd 
erery  arailable  space  in  a  low-oeiled 
and  nnhealthy  preaehiiig-room,  not 
aoly  on  Bondays,  but  frequently  on 
week-nighta.  A  new  ehapel  is  sorely 
needed  here ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be 
able  to  state  that  Mr.  0.  Walton,  has 
made  a  gift  to  the  Oonnezion  of  an 
eligible  and  TalnaUe  freehold  site,  the 
eonveyenee  of  which  is  now  in  process 
of  oompletion. 

Oar  Bnnday-sdhools  hate  latterly 
shown  signs  of  Tigoroos  life,  espeolaUy 
the  one  at  Southend,  in  which  the 
number  of  scholarshas  greatly  adTanoed 
withinthe  last  two  months.  Altogether 
the  retrospect  is  such  as  to  oaU  forth 
gratitude  and  hopefulness. 

J.  HoLLAMD  Bbown. 

7.  UXBUnOB  AMD  BlOKKANSWOBTH.— 

The  Uzbridge  ohapel,  for  the  fizst  time 
since  its  erection  in  1847,  is  now 
entirely  free  from  debt.  Last  year  the 
debt  bearing  interest  was  still  d&SOO, 
with  an  accumulated  defieienoy  on  the 
current  accounts  of  £50.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  the  whole  of  this 
amount  has  been  raised.  Since  the 
appointment  of  the  Home-missionaiy 
minister  to  reside  at  Uzbridge,  £500 
debt  has  been  paid  oil.  The  success 
of  this  final  effort  is  largely  due  to  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  present  minister. 
This  hindrance  to  progress  being  now 
remoTed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  relief 
affoxded  will  have  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  prosperity  of  Methodism  in  this 
town. 

At  Wett  Drayton  the  sittings  in  the 
new  chapel  are  all  let,  and  it  is  quite 
filled  eyeiy  Sunday.  An  additional 
class  has  been  formed,  and  there  are 
now  one  hundred  and  forty  ohildren 
in  the  Sunday-school. 

Jamiu  Habbop  Tatlob. 

6.  Old    EiKT    Boap.— The    great 


work  of  the  year  in  this  Home-atission 
Circuit  has  been  the  ereelion  of  the 
newchapel.  The  opening  servioes have 
just  been  concluded,  and  the  chapel 
is  now  in  ordinary  use.  During  the 
Whole  of  the  year  ending  with  the 
March  Quarter^  Meeting,  the  miaaion- 
work  in  Old  Kent  Boad  was  eanied  on 
in  connection  with  the  temporary 
iron  ehapel ;  and  although  the  ineoo- 
Tenienees  were  yeiy  great,  we  azis  aUe 
to  report  some  progress. 

The  mission  at  Mamor  Stnet^  oom- 
menced  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  a 
success.  A  Society  has  been  loiinod, 
which  now  numbers  twenty  members ; 
a  Sunday-eehool  has  been  estaWiahad, 
which  returns  one  hundred  and  aizty 
scholars ;  and  a  eongregation  aTeraging 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  has 
been  gathered. 

A  oomparatlte  statement  will  show 
the  work  of  the  year  most  eoneefly  as 
well  as  90st  briefly.  In  the  Society 
last  year  there  weresizty-aiz,  witili  ten 
on  trial ;  this  year  there  are  one  hun- 
dred, with  seven  on  trial.  Feity-thrae 
new  members  have  been  reoeived. 
Deducting  for  removals,  elc^  the  net 
increase  is  thirty-four.  Our  Sunday* 
school  schedule  last  year  showed  aa 
the  total  number  of  sdiolan  tta  hun- 
dred and  twentyone;  this  year  ire 
report  four  hundred  and  ten. 

It  is  premature  as  yet  to  speak  of 
the  effect  of  the  new  ehapel  upon  onr 
work  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  fluij. 
however,  be  well  to  state,  that  on  the 
two  Sundays  sinoe  the  last  of  th« 
opening  services,  the  eongregiitloiis 
have  numbered  In  the  momiag  Ikom 
twotothreehundred,aadinthesTWilnft 
from  six  to  seven  hundred.  Abovl 
two  hundred  sittings  have  been  tftlDsaL 
It  is  not  unreaeonaUe,  we  think,  to 
accept  these  faets  as] 
tions  of  future  i 

JAKBSBBiieOiM, 
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CTha  eztnetf  whieh  appMx  in  oar  p«ees  under  the  hmA  of  **e«ii8nl  BeUgiooi  IhtdUgoiot,'' 
tra  eaMfnUy  Ukm  from  the  moei  tmitwoarthy  eonreei  at  our  ff^nmmnA.  \f e  eannot  aniertako, 
ho««««r»loHiewwfortiiapiropii«kj,inftUoaaee,of  ttiair  meni7Bty]a;to  guuuiteo,  in  erexy 
lHtaiMO,tlMaoMrM7ofdfttoe,arof«faAn«mMiafpenonfleadiilMee;  or  to  endone  eU  the  tlbvi 
iiiiah«  on  pMtieiiUr  eabjeotaeaiineoted  with  ersngelieal  entezpriie,  agenis  of  the  TazioosBeligioai 
Bodotieg  and  Oommittiwa  may  adTanoe.] 


Church  ahd  Btats  m  Austria.— 
The  Berlin  comspondent  of  the  **  Trae 
Caiholio"  thus  writes:—'*!  haye  al- 
luded tothe  MinisterialBills  introdnoed 
into  the  Austrian  Parliament  for  the 
pnxpose  of  regolating  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Bomish 
Ohnroh.  These  Bills— in  spite  of  the 
dennneiations  of  the  Pope  in  a  solemn 
Eneyelioal  Letter,  and  a  second  letter 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  in  person— 
haTe  passed  the  Lower  House  by  an 
orerwhelming  majority,  (two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  in  fayour  to  seyenty- 
one  votes  against  them,)  and  haye 
been  reported  on  fayourably  by  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  Upper 
Hooae,  although  the  Austrian  bishops 
appeared  in  a  body,  with  one  or  two 
ezeeptions,  in  their  places  in  this  as- 
sembly, to  oyerawe  its  members.  Find- 
ing opposition  ineffectual,  they  haye 
issued  a  long  and  formal  protest,  in 
whieh  they  declare  their  intention 
not  to  obey  these  laws,  except  in  so 
far  as  any  of  their  proyisions  are  in 
aeeor dance  with  the  Concordat,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  has  been  annulled 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  Gbyemment. 
Let  me  make  this  conflict  which  now 
rages  in  the  Legislature  of  Austria 
proper— that  is,  of  all  the  proyinces  of 
the  empire,  excepting  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary— the  subject  of  this  letter. 

•'Ninety  years  ago,  Austria  was 
goyemed  by  a  monarch  who  dealt  with 
Papal  pretensions  and  prerogatiyes  in 
a  far  more  trenchant  manner  than 
Bismarck  has  eyer  done  or  thought  of 
doing  in  the  German  empire.  Joseph 
II.,  on  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors,  found  the  masses  of  his  sub- 
jecta  plunged  in  the  deepest  ignorance, 
while  priests  swanned  like  bees,  and 


the  proyinces  of  his  dominions  were 
studded  with  oonyents  and  monas- 
teries. In  one  week  he  abolished  and 
dissolyedseyen  hundred  oonyents.  He 
found,  in  addition  to  the  secular  clergy, 
(the  parish  priests,)  an  army  of  sixty- 
three  thousand  reguUurs,— 1.0.,  priests 
belonging  to  monastic  orders.  He  re- 
duced them  to  twenty-seyen  thousand, 
and  subjected  the  monastei^es,  and 
orders  which  he  allowed  to  exist,  to  the 
direct  and  exdusiye  jurisdiction  of  fkt 
national  bishops.  He  prohibited  bulls, 
and  breyes,  and  Pap£l  rescripts  of 
eyexy  fashion,  from  being  published  in 
his  dominions  without  his  imperial 
placet.  He  rescued  his  own  throne 
and  the  bishops  of  his  empire  practi- 
eally  from  their  dependence  on  Bome. 
The  notorious  bull,  In  CmnA  Domini^ 
which  curses  heretics  and  raises  the 
Papal  supremacy  to  a  dizay  height,  had 
to  be  expunged  from  the  Austrian  ritual. 
The  prerogatiyes  of  the  nuncios 
were  set  aside,  and  their  jurisdiction 
abolished ;  and,  leaving  the  political 
aspects  of  the  reUttions  of  Austria  to 
Bome,  he  even  trenched  on  the  inter- 
nal  sphere  of  the  life  of  the  Chuzoh, 
introducing  German  singing  into  the 
churches,  and  Genfian  Bibles  among 
the  people.  Though  a  reaction  set  in 
after  his  death,  his  legislation  has  left 
its  mark  on  the  Church  in  Austria 
down  to  our  own  day. 

"The  revolutionary  movement  of 
1848,  in  which  Austria  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  France,  were  involved,  was 
followed  in  the  two  former  lands  by  a 
political  reaction  which  sought  support 
in  the  compact  organixation  of  the 
Bomish  Church.  Bome  was  sought  as 
an  ally  in  the  conflict  against  the 
healthy   and    unhealthy  Liberalism 
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whidh  was  shtldng  to  its  yvrj  f omdA- 
tiona  the  old  iabrio  of  AbaolatiBm, 
whioh  had  held  iti  ground  einoe  the 
fall  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Bat  these 
nations  hate  had  to  learn  that^iUianctf 
with  Borne  means  iubjeetum  to  Borne ; 
and  now,  instead  of  being  able  to  de- 
vote themselTes  to  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  those  measures  which  tend  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  moral  and 
material  well-being  of  the  respeotiTO 
nations,  they  are  engaged  in  mortal 
straggle  to  see  if  they  can  undo 
what,  in  a  period  of  political  panic, 
they  impradently  did— Prossia  by 
her  administratiTe  indolgence,  Austria 
by  the  notorious  Oonoordat  of 
1866. 

*<  When  Austria  signed  that  Concor- 
dat, a  ery  of  sorrow  and  Indignation 
rap  through  Germany,  lor  it  trans- 
formed that  great  State  into  an  abject 
Tassal  of  the  Church.  The  whole 
intelleetual  training  of  the  people  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  clergy. 
The  bishops  were  endowed  with  a  prao* 
tieal  censorship  over  the  press..  The 
laws  of  mortmain  were  so  relaxed,  that 
a  boundless  pro^Mot  of  wealth  lay  be- 
fore  the  hierarchy .  In  a  word,  all  State 
rights  which  dashed  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  canon  law  were  either  sur- 
rendered, or,  if  retained,  retained  not 
as  rights,  but  as  concessions  of  the 
Boman  See.  Austria  paid  dearly  for 
this  folly.  It  cost  her  two  provinces, 
and  led  to  her  ejection  from  the  Ger* 
manic  Confederation,  for  it  lowered  the 
moral  tone  of  her  own  people,  and  left 
her,  when  attacked  by  France  and  Italy, 
without  fiiends  in  the  nation  with 
which  her  destinies  had  been  allied  for 
centuries,  and  at  the  head  of  whioh  she 
then  nominally  stood. 

'<  After  her  great  disaster  in  1866, 
she  awoke  from  her  fatal  dream,  and 
at  once  tried  to  break  the  bonds  she 
had  foolishly  forged  for  herself.  But 
the  Concordat  was  a  bond  not  easily 
broken ;  its  provisions  had  become  law. 
To  a  treaty  there  are  two  parties,  and 
to  its  abrogation  both  parties  must  con- 
sent ;  and  in  this  case  the  Pope  refused 
tooonsent.  AUthat  oouldbe  done  was  to 


try  to  change  some  of  its  poiisioiDi  by 
spedalUws.  Inl867Hanguyiegun6d 
her  ind^Mudenoe.  Hongsiy  Slid,  inss- 
muok  as  th»f»  Concordat  never  hid 
the  constitotioDal  sanotioii  of  the 
Hungarian  nation,  it  never  had  sle^ 
existence  for  Hui^uy  at  sU,  and  ihe 
simply  ignored  it.  But  the  reit  of 
Austria  could  not  faU  back  I9»  sooh 
a  reason  as  this,  and  had  to  wait  otil 
the  Pope  made  a  false  more.  Thii 
he  did  in  1870.  by  the  Fzoelamition  of 
the  dogma  of  Pi^  infaUibili^.  The 
Emperor  immediately  seised  the  op- 
portunity, and  on  tbeSOthol  Joly,  1B70, 
by  a  Cabinet  oider,  dedazedthMiotf- 
much  as  the  Pope,  by  the  prooeediafli 
of  the  Council,  had  changed  the  con- 
ditions under  whioh  the  treaty  hsd 
been  eondaded,  the  trea^  itMlf  had 
become  nuU  and  void  in  the  Aoitritf 


This  step  rendered  fresh  legiili- 
tion  necessary.  Once  before,  in  1868, 
the  Pope  dedared  laws  passed  by  the 
Parliament  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Emperor  as  not  binding;  nowhehM 
not  ITaited  for  the  Bills  alhided  tola 
the  opening  paragraph  of  tills  letter  to 
become  law  before  interfering.  And 
yet  in  Boman  Catholic  Austria,  out  of  | 
two  hundred  and  ninety-fits  votH  _ 
given  in  its  Parhament,  only  seventy-  _ 
one  were  on  the  side  of  Borne.  Bnt 
her  adherents  made  up  in  violence 
what  they  lacked  in  numbers.  Oneof 
the  speakers  put  the  matter  in  a  very 
unmistakable  manner  when  be  i«ii 
*  What  the  Pope  commands,  that  if 
OUT  law;*  and  another  speaker»ini 
great  public  meeting,  invented  a  new 
form  for  expressing  the  same  thought 
when  he  said,  'I  would  lay  down  ay 
life  for  the  Emperor,  but  I  ironld  ley 
down  two  lives,  if  I  had  them,  for  the 
Pope.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  ICnifter 

of  Worship  and  the  Prime  Xinu^ 
dedarod,  in  the  most  distinct  and  dear 
manner,  that  Austria  should  not  bee 
sub-department  of  the  Papd  S«^  bat 
an  independent  State,  conscions  of  it* 
rights,  and  prepared  to  assert  them. 
The  debates  were  protraeted,  and  it 
times  .Tie4yfe  J^0fc||i|9§r,«taxMttf 
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with  recent  soenes  in  other  legiaUtueB 
— Gallic  aod  Genxuuo. 

*'  ThiB  conflict  in  AuBtria  has,  as  ia 
the  oaac  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
cfisuned  an  acute  character.  The  war 
irith  Borne  is  the  present  earnest  oecn- 
pation  of  these  three  lands.  Who  set 
the  stone  in  motion  ?  Who  first  broke 
the  peace  ?  Certainly  not  Prussia ;  for 
on  the  30th  of  July.  1870,  when  the 
Austrian  Emperor  abrogated  the  Con- 
oordat,  Prussia  was  at  peace  with  Borne. 
She  had  not  uttered  a  syUable  or  taken 
a  step  to  thwart  the  decisions  and 
dogmas  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The 
warnings  had  come  from  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  in  Bayaria,  and  Count  Daru  in 
France,  and  the  first  practical  step 
from  that  loyal  son  of  the  Church, 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  The  Pope 
is  condemned  by  a  Boman  Catholic 
power  which  has  not,  and  never  has 
had,  sympathy  with  Protestantism,  but 
as  conscious  of  only  contending  for  a 
secniar  good  which  is  its  own  by  right, 
and  upon  which  the  Pope  has  unduly 
trenched.  Does  not  this  fact  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  nature  of  the  con- 
flict in  Prussia  ? 

"  Another  lesson  which  this  conflict 
in  Germany  and  Austria  teaches  is  this : 
the  danger  to  the  State  of  alliance  with 
Bome.  It  is  short-sighted  policy,  for 
the  sake  of  a  temporary  gain,  to  make 
concessions  which  will  sooner  or  later 
be  so  abused  as  to  make  their  with- 
drawal at  any  cost  a  State  necessity, 
unless  the  State  is  willing  to  work  for 
its  own  ruin.  A  last  observation. 
What  Austria  did  in  1865,  throwing 
herself  into  the  hands  of  Bome,  France 
is  doing  now.  Will  France  have  to  pay 
as  high  a  price  for  her  f  oUy  as  Austria 
has  done  ?  Time  will  show.  On  Eng- 
land's part,  too,  a  more  reserved  and 
cautious  policy  in  her  relations  to  Bom- 
ish  pretensions  than  that  which  she 
has  observed  of  late  years  would  do  no 
harm." 

CmiSTUir  woBs  amongst  Asutics  in 
LoKDON.— Lieutenant-Colonel  Hughes, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Strangers'  Home 
for  Asaatios,  has  addressed  the  sub- 


joined interesting  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  on 
the  efforts  made  to  place  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  hands  of  Asiatics, 
who  visit  the  Port  of  London  in  large 
and  increasing  numbers.  The  Cozn- 
mittee  deem  it  a  privilege  to  lend  all 
the  aid  in  their  power  in  furtherance 
of  this  excellent  work,  and  they  have 
made  a  farther  grant  of  Scriptures  in 
various  languages,  in  order  that  these 
strangers  from  distant  countries  may 
not  leave  the  shores  of  Great  Britain 
without  bearing  with  them  some  portion 
of  God's  Word. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  when  it  has 
hitherto  been  usual  to  request  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Strangers'  Home  for  Asiatics,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  a  brief 
report  of  the  labours  of  the  missionary 
to  the  Asiatics  in  England. 

« From  the  1st  of  November,  1872, 
to  the  present  date,  the  missionary's 
time  has  been  occupied  principally  in 
the  visitation  of  an  unusually  large 
number  of  Lascars  and  Firemen,  who 
have  throughout  the  year  been  found 
in  ships  and  steamers  in  the  several 
docks  on  the  river  Thames,  besides  the 
work  among  the  inmates  of  the  Home, 
and  others  residing  in  different  parts 
of  the  metropolis. 

«  The  number  of  Asiatics,  Egyptians, 
and  Africans  met  with  and  spoken  to 
on  board  ship  and  on  shore,  during 
the  last  year,  has  been  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four,  mostly 
Mohammedans,  with  asmall  proportion 
of  Hindus,  Boman  Catholics,  and  a  few 
converts  to  Christianity.  They  may  be 
classified  as  follows : — 
Natives  of  India  .  .  902 
Turks  and  Egyptians  480 

Zanzibarees— East  Africans  281 
Chinese  ....  188 
Malays  and  Manillas.  211 

Burmese,  Siamese,  &  Japanese   86 
West  Africans,  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  others.    .      196  * 
Of  this  number  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  were  inmates  of  the  Home,  sixty 
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I  found  ztddiBg  in  dilbnnt  psrti 
of  the  maliopolii,  and  one  tfaousand 
nine  hundred  and  eerenly-nine  were 
mei  with  on  boeid  of  twenty-six  ehipe 
and  laife  steamen,  nine  of  the  latter 
halonging  to  the  Penineolar  and 
Oriental  Steam  Naiigation  Company, 
and  two  being  TnxkiBh  men-of-war, 
manned  with  Egyptian!,  and  offieered 
l^Tnzks. 

*«  Almost  all  of  these  ships  and 
steamers  remained  in  the  doeks  for 
sereral  weeks,  which  afforded  the 
missionazy  many  Talnable  oppor- 
tonities  of  rspeated  visitation.  To  all 
on  board  ship  and  on  shore  he  has 
been  enabled  to  set  forth  the  glad 
tidings  of  salTmtion  without  let  or 
hindrance ;  in  nnmerons  instsTiceii  he 
has  been  invited  Iqr  indiTidnals  and 
crews  as  well  as  by  their  ofSeers  to 
renew  his  Tisits,  and  many  hate  called 
at  his  residenoe  with  applications  for 
oopies  of  the  Word  of  Qod  in  their 
own  language,  and  have  reoeived  in- 
stmction  in  the  tmths  of  the  Qospel. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  know  that  the  Zanzibarees 
(who  are  characterized  by  that  name 
because  most  of  them  have  passed 
through  the  Slsye  Hart  at  Zanzibar, 
or  are  the  children  of  those  who  once 
were  slsTes)  are  all  East  Africans, 
employed  as  firemen  on  board  Bteamers, 
and  are  highly  spoken  of  and  yalned 
in  that  capacity;  their  number  is 
annually  increasing;  they  hare  re- 
ceired  more  than  usual  attention 
during  the  last  year,  and  many  are 
the  touching  events  they  have  narrated 
of  suffering  and  escapes.  Superstition 
exists  vezy  much  among  them,  but  the 
Gospel,  as  far  as  they  have  been  able 
to  comprehend  it,  has  been  acceptable 
to  them«  and  we  trust  not  altogether  in 
vain. 

"The  missionary  reports  that  his 
instructions  in'  Divine  Truth  have 
been  received  with  much  gratifying 
acceptance.  He  has  given  away  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  Testaments 
and  portions  of  Scripture,  besides 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
eight  tracts  on  various  spiritual  topics, 


in  twenty  diHersnl  langiiagM,ibkb 
have  been  invariably  aekaoiMgBa 
with  exptessions  of  thankfnlum 
Thus  has  the  good  seed  of  the  W<xd 
been  sown  and  distributed  in  iaith 
with  prayer,  and  advice  gim  oe 
temporal  matters  when  needed,  ind 
thankfully  abknoidedged.  The  mis- 
sionazy feels  that  there  is  a  wide  lad 
extensive  field  of  laboor  open  lor  fhs 
promulgation  of  the  Oospel  aaosg 
the  natives  of  the  Bast  who  eome  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  Direotors  of  the  Strugen' 
Home  fer  Asiatics,  thankful  for  the 
blessing  which  has  been  conf  exied  on 
the  labours  of  the  missionaiy,  sod  od 
every  department  of  the  wozk,  sad 
feeling  convineed  that  these  effortiior 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  ol 
the  natives  of  the  East,  who  come  to 
England,  (of  which  the  distribstion  of 
the  Scriptures  in  various  OrieoUl 
languages  is  not  the  least,)  must  ood- 
duce  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  aU 
who  are  labouring  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  far  distant  lands,  beg  to  oiler 
their  hearty  thanks  to  the  Gosunittee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  BtUe 
Society  for  their  liberal  grants  d 
Scriptures  in  Oriental  langoages,  and 
trust  they  will  deem  all  that  has  bees 
done  worthy  of  continued  aid  and 
support.  They  earnestly  soUoit  the 
prayers  of  the  Committee  that  the 
work  may  be  a  spiritual  as  weU  u  a 
temporal  blessing  to  the  strangers  who 
visit  our  shores."— ^i62e  SxtViy 
Monthly  Reporter, 

The  Inbpbction  of  Comviiits.— Hr. 
Newdegate's  Bill  for  the  Inspection  of 
Convents  has  again  been  brought  nndsr 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  Our 
readers  do  not  need  to  be  indoctrinated 
in  the  arguments  by  which  thii  Bill 
may  be  vindicated.  It  is  so  utterly  un- 
reasonable, and  un-English  and  wrong, 
that  any  dass  of  people  should  be  ahnt 
out  from  the  possibility  of  getting 
redress  for  any  injuries  that  may  ho 
infiioted  on  them,  or  of  making  com- 
plaint of  what  they  may  regard  as  in- 
juries, that  ef^^fx^^^eji^gjgfijtfiah- 
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suoi  win  at  onoe  uy  that  saoh  a  thing 
ought  not  to  be.  We  do  not  want  arga- 
ments  to  ptore  to  as  that  the  vesting 
of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  with 
power  over  their  fellows,  without  hold- 
ing those  so  rested  responsible  to  the 
State  for  their  use  or  abuse  of  that 
power,  is  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  eitizens  of  a  free  country.  Before 
argument,  and  apart  from  argument, 
wo  form  our  judgment  as  soon  as  the 
ease  is  stated  to  us.  But  while  it  is 
not  neoessazy  to  furnish  our  readers 
with  aiguments  in  favour  of  a  measure 
whose  sole  object  is  the  protection  of 
the  inmates  of  convents  from  oppres- 
sion, it  may  be  a  gratification  of  reason- 
able curiosity  to  let  them  see  the  kind 
of  aiguments  that  are  brought  against 
it.  The  following,  then,  is  the  whole 
thai  bears  the  semblance  of  argument 
in  a  leader  on  the  subject  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  WettnUnster  Oazette,  the 
remainder  of  the  article  being  occupied 
with  vulgar  abuseof  Messrs.  Kewdegate, 
Kinnaird,  etc: — 

«<  In  speaking  of  the  Convent  Bill,  it 
is  somewhat  dii&oult  to  divest  the 
mind  of  the  ridiculous  and  incongruous 
eontrast  which  such  a  piece  of  anti- 
qjaaM.  fanatimsm  presents  to  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  the  day  on  religious 
matters.  But  if  we  have  to  speak  seri- 
ously on  Mr.Newdegate'B  Bill,  we  would 
simply  say  that  we,  as  Catholics,  look 
upon  his  proposed  inquiry  not  so  much 
as  an  injoiy  to  convents,  for  they  chal- 
lenge investigation,  but  as  an  insult  to 
ourselves.  It  is  an  insult  of  the  most 
personal  character  to  assume  that  we 
are  forgetful  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
sisters  or  daughters  who  have  elected 
a  life  of  retirement  and  holy  mortifica- 
tion,—that  we  are  unfit  or  improper 
protectors  of  the  interests  and  honour 
of  our  relatives  living  in  convents,  and 
that  strangers,  clothed  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  shall  usurp  our  natural 
i]g)it  of  guardianship.  Such  an  insult, 
so  persMial  and  so  penetrating,  the 
Catholies  of  this  country— for  there  is 
scuro^  a  Catholic  family  of  considera- 
tion that  has  not  one  or  more  of  its 
members  living  in  convents— will 
resentwithabittemess  and  an  Indignin- 
tion  that  it  is  neither  just  nor  wise  to 
provoke  in  any  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
iabieds.  Wtvem  House  of  Commons, 


following  the  example  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck, which  Mr.  Newdegate  has  the 
audacity  to  hold  up  for  imitation  in 
England,  to  cast  a  bishop  into  prison 
for  excommunicating  an  apostate  priest, 
it  might  excite  greater  public  indigna- 
tion, but  it  would  not  touch  our  natural 
affections  so  nearly  as  the  invasion  of 
our  convents  and  the  laying  violent 
hands  on  our  nuns. 

«  We  daim  as  a  right  to  be  treated 
with  the  same  consideration  that  is 
due  to  every  Englishman  against  whom 
no  charge  has  been  established.  We 
are  the  natural  protectors  of  our  rela- 
tives living  in  convents,  and  until  some 
proof  has  been  given  that  real  abuses 
exist,  we,  on  their  behalf,  reject  sudi 
an  inspection  of  convents  as  ^, 
Newdegate  proposes  as  an  insult  and 
as  an  injury.  As  an  insult,  because 
it  is  founded  on  suspicion  of  wrong- 
doing for  which  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
exists,  and  as  an  injury,  because  it 
would  be  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  domestic  privacy  and  of 
sacred  retirement— rights  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  every  British 
subject." 

The  utter  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious. 
The  foundation  of  it  is  that  the  relations 
of  the  inmates  of  convents  retain  the 
guardianship  of  them.  Bat  this  is 
simply  not  true.  The  father  of  a  nun 
is  no  longer  the  "protector  of  her 
interest  or  honour."  All  his  privilege 
is  renounced,  all  his  responsibility  is 
abnegated.  Qrant  that  the  nun  has 
voluntarily  transferred  herself  to  the 
guardianship  of  others*  Is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  she  may,  in  the  course  of 
years,  change  her  mind  ?  If  such  a  case 
should  occur,  are  the  means  available 
to  her  of  leaving  her  nunnery  ?  Will 
any  Bomaniat  deny  that  nuns  have 
desired  to  return  **  to  the  world,"  and 
have  been  prevented  ?  Supposing  that 
such  desire  is  sinful,  is  any  one  en- 
titled forcibly  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  it? 

But  more  than  this :  Will  any  Boman- 
ist  deny  that  the  maltreatment  of  nuns 
in  convents  is  possible  f  Will  any  one 
affirm  that  there  never  has  been  a  case 
of  error  in  judgment  on  the  part  of 
superiors,  which  has  led  them  to  inflict 
cruelty  upon  those  subject  to  them  f  If 
there  be  even  a  possibility  of  ttils,  ^jt! 
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not  light  thil  the  State  should  hft?e 
means  of  knowing  it? 

Yet  onoe  more :  It  is  ntterlj  nntrne 
to  Bay  that  the  inspeotion  proposed  is 
different  from  the  inspeotion  that  is 
carried  ont  in  other  establishments. 
Every  factory  and  every  printing-offioe 
in  the  land  is  open  to  inspection,  in 
order  to  the  protection  of  those  who 
have  not  relinquished  the  power  of  pro- 
tecting themselves,  who  return  every 
night  to  their  father's  dwellings,  and 
whose  mothers  are  ready  to  detect  the 
lint  symptoms  of  4njnry  to  their  health 
or  spirits  from  too  oontinaoos  employ- 
ment. Is  it  humanity  to  protect  those 
who  are  at  perfect  fieedom^toqnit  their 
factories  at  an  hour's  notice,  and  is  it 
opptMiion  to  pioleot  tiioae  who  are 
held  boimd  to  a  lif e^long  acquiescence 
in  the  good  or  evil  treatment  that  may 
be  meted  out  to  them.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate's  Bill  may  pass  into  law,  or  it  may 
not ;  •  bat  the  principle  of  it  ia  right. 
It  proposes  not  to  arm  any  one  with 
inquisitorial  power,  or  to  interfere  with 
any  right  or  liberty  of  men  or  women. 
It  only  claims  that  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-subjects  should  be  reinstated 
in  the  right  which  the  rest  of  us  pos- 
sess, of  stating  their  real  or  supposed 
grievances  to  those  who  have  no  right 
to  relinquish  the  duty  of  inquiring 
into  them,  and  redressing  them  if  they 
be  found  to  be  reaL 

The  analogy  between  a  convent  and 
a  home  is  altogether  unreal.  If  a  man 
were  to  introduce  conventual  discipline 
into  his  own  house,  were  to  surround 
it  with  high  walls,  and  exclude  the 
members  of  his  family  from  all  inter- 
course with  their  neighbours,  the  mere 
fact  of  his  doing  so  would  be  deemed 
80  <*  suspicious  "  as  to  subject  him  to  a 
visit  of  the  police,  and  rightly  so.  Much 
more  ought  those  who  gather  into 
walled  and  barred  dwellings  those  who 
are  not  members  of  their  families,  to 
be  held  responsible  to  the  community 
for  their  treatment  of  them,  and  this 
responsibility  cannot  be  enforced  with- 
out the  inspection  of  convents. 


There  is  nothing  iavidiona  in  such 
inspection.  Our  houses  are  subject  to 
the  constant  supervision  of  public 
observation  and  pubUc  opinion.  One 
contemporary  tells  us  that  "  convents 
challenge  investigation."  Willhekindly 
inform  us  what  kind  of  invesiigatioa 
they  challenge  ?  By  whom  would  they 
have  the  investigation  conducted  ?  To 
whom  would  he  have  the  results  of  the 
investigation  reported  ?  Since  the  mode 
of  investigation  proposed  by  Mr.  Newdc 
gate  is  so  distasteful  to  *'  Catholics,*' 
why  do  not  the  '^OathoUca"  in  the 
House  of  Oommons  or  in  the  House  of 
Lords  introduce  a  Bill  for  efflecting 
the  investigation  which  the  convents 
ehaUenge?  Challenge  investigation  1 
Tes,  if  it  be  conducted  with  dooed  doors 
by  lady  superiors  and  father  confessors, 
and  its  results  be  submitted  only  lo 
Generals  of  Orders  and  saered  colkges, 
and  in  the  last  resort  to  "  Hia  Holi- 
ness "  at  Bome.  AH  very  weQ  for  their 
own  purposes;  but  their  purposes 
are  not  those  of  the  British  nation.— 
JBulwark, 

STATISTICa  OF  TBS  UHITEn  PBXflBT- 

TiBiAN  CHUBOH.-*The  scheduIes  for 
the  congregational  statistica  for  1873 
were  returned  in  Msy  last  by  610  con- 
gregations, being  four  more  than  w«re 
sent  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  five 
congregations  which  had  not  returned 
the  schedules,  two  were  in  the  Praafay- 
teiy  of  Berwick,  two  in  Glaagov,  and 
one  in  Stirling.  The  number  of  eon- 
gregations  on  the  xoU  of  the  Synod  in 
December,  1872,  was  611,  in  December, 
1878,  616,  indicating  an  increaaa  of 
four  during  the  year.  Seven  new  eoa- 
gregations  had  been  erected.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  various  changes,  the 
number  of  congregations  on  the^^od's 
roll  had  been.increased  during  tha  year 
1878  not  by  seven,  bat  oo^y  1^  <oar. 
being  an  addition  of  one  more  than 
was  added  in  the  year  1872.  Xhe 
number  of  Sabbath-school  teaohera 
was  returned  as  10,963,  showing  an 
increase  of  449  daring  the  last  two 
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yean.  The  nmuber  of  seholazs  attend- 
ing GlasBea  in  Sabbath-sohools  was 
84,754,  being  an  increase  of  3,273 
doling  the  last  two  yean.  The 
number  of  memben  infnlloommnnion 
with  the  Ohnieh  was  184,033.  This 
showed  an  inerease  of  1,223  memben 
during  the  year,  being  161  less  than 
the  inerease  of  membership  reported 
in  1879,  and  indioating  that  the  rate 
of  inerease  for  1878  had  been  aboat 
two-thirds  per  cent. 

0!  the  1,228  memben  added  to  oon- 
giegations  daring  the  year,  497  had 
been  joined  to  oongregations  in  Eng- 
land, 11  in  Irelmd,  and  716  in  Scot- 
land.  The  average  attendanee  at 
pnUie  worship  on  the  Lord's  day  had 
been  209,181,  while  the  returns  lor 
1872,  gave  an  aggregate  attendanee  of 
207,172,  being  an  increase  of  1,959. 
The  aterage  membership  of  each  eon- 
giegation  was  299,  the  same  as  last 
year;  wMLe  the  average  attendanee  at 
pablie  worsliip  In  each  <dinreh  had 
been  840.  In  16  presbyteries  of  the 
Ohnreh,  or  two  less  than  in  the  pre- 
viouB  year,  tlie  number  of  memben  on 
the  rolls  of  oongregations  had  been 
rednoed  daring  the  year;  the  aggregate 
decrease  being  l,507i  of  which  nomber 
93  had  been  taken  from  the  congrega- 
tions in  England  within  the  boands  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Berwick.  In  the 
two  English  presbyteries  inoladed  in 
the  above  15,  the  membership  had 
been  redaced  by  36 ;  bnt  in  the  other 
two  presbyteries  in  England,  it  had 
been  increased  by  626.  The  net  in- 
crease of  membership  in  England 
daring  the  year  1878  had  thenfore 
been  497,  or  2}  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  oongregational 
income  for  congregational  parposes 
retained  in  the  schedules  of  statistics 
for  the  year  1873  was  £244,441..8«.  94., 
which  gave  an  average  inoome  of 
£397. 9f .  4(i.  to  each  congngation  com-  . 
prising  an  average  membership  of  299, 
and  which  felTshort  of  the  amount  of 
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ineome  nportedunderthishead  in  1872 
by  £405. 12«.  4d.  To  this  income  for 
strictly  oongregational  purposes  there 
was  tobe  added  theamount  contributed 
for  missionaiy  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses, returned  in  the  schedules  for 
1873  as  £76,287.  O0.  4d.,  giving  an 
average  for  each  congregation  of 
£124.  Of.  11(2.  This  missionaiy  and 
benevolent  income  for  the  year  1873 
ezeeeded  that  reported  in  1872, 
as  the  largest  amount  which  had 
ever  been  ntumed  in  the  annual 
statistics  of  the  Ohuzeh  under  the 
head  of  oongregational  inoome  for  mis- 
sionazy  and  benevolent  purposes,  by  no 
less  than  ^,389.  7«.9d.  Taking  these 
tipo  hmiiAhestogether,>hetotal,amount 
of  eongregallfloal  ineome  ntamed 
in  the  sdhedules  for  1878  as  eolleoted 
inthatyear  was  £320,728. 9t.  Id.,  whioh 
gave  an  average  ineome  to  each 
eongregation  of  £621.  10«.  3d.,  and 
exceeded  the  amount  reported  as  the 
aggregate  congregational  income  of  the 
year  1872  by  £6,983.  Ut.  6d.,  and  that 
reported  for  the  year  1871  by  £23,806. 
16«.5d.  The  average;rate  of  contribution 
to  oongregational  inoome  for  all  pur- 
poses during  the  year  1873  has  been 
£1.  14«.  lOd.,  which  shows  an  iniorease 
of  4d.  per  member  on  the  rate  of  con- 
tribution for  1872,  of  2b,  per  member 
on  the  rate  for  1871,  and  of  9«.  6|d. 
per  member  on  the  average  rate  of 
1863,  which  was  £1.  5«.  ^d. 

The  amount  nceived  under  the 
second  general  head  of  inoome— from 
legacies  and  other  contributions  and 
donations  not  included  in  congrega- 
tional retuma— had  been  £17,649. 
12*.  6d.,  being  £10,604  less  than  was 
received  from  the  same  sources  in 
1871.  The  aggregate  ineome  under 
this  head  during  the  ten  yean  ending 
December  Slat,  1873,  was  £208.200. 
The  Report  concluded  by  remarking 
that  the  Ohuroh  had  prognssed  during 
the  past  year,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
peouniary  nsources. 
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"Thb  memotyof  thejnst  iiUiaMd: " 
tre  eherith  it  to  the  prtiM  of  the 
Sa^ioiir,  and  in  His  name  we  make 
hononiaUe  mention  of  the  Tirtaee  of 
Hie  saints.  In  the  example  also  of 
a  pioos  and  God-fearing  life  theie 
are  many  lessons  to  those  who  are 
straggling  against  temptation,  and  en- 
deayooxing  to  fulfil  their  daily  duties. 
For  these  reasons  we  sobjoin  the 
following  reooid  :— 

Ahkb  M.  PanrcK  was  bom  in  the 
year  1881,  in  the  parish  of  Madeley, 
and  was  baptised  in  the  ehnroh  in 
whioh  the  sahited  Fieteher  was 
aeeostomed  to  preaoh.  Mortared  in 
the  bosom  of  a  traly  Methodist  family, 
she  was  broaght  np  ander  the  inflaenee 
of  the  memories  of  the  holy  men  of  old, 
—the  worthies  of  earlier  Methodism; 
and  was  privileged  to  meet  beneath  her 
father's  xoof  snoh  men  as  Dr.  Banting, 
Dr.  Hannah,  and  William  Dawson ;  and 
she  often  looked  baek  to  the  happy 
days  of  her  girlhood,  when  she  listened 
to  their  eonversations  and  prayers. 

From  a  child  she  was  remarkable 
for  great  sweetness  of  temper  and 
gentleness  of  manners;  manifesting 
the  most  devoted  affection,  both  to 
her  parents  and  her  broUiers  and 
sisters.  Highly  consoientioas  and 
tmthfal,  she  was  never  known  to  be 
gnilfyof  any  false  way  or  work.  From 
her  childhood  she  enjoyed  attending 
the  ordinanees  of  God's  house,  and 
greatly  esteemed  and  loved  the  minis- 
ters, with  whom  she  was  always  a 
favourite. 

While  still  qoite  young  her  heart 
was  opened  to  receive  religioas  impres- 
sions; ^  that  at  ten  years  of  age 
sheoonsecrated  herself  to  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  Uni- 
formly consistent  in  her  conduct,  she 
endeavoured  to  walk  worthily  of  her 
Christian  profession:  especially  was 
she  attentive  to  her  household  duties, 
and  to  her  various  studies,  in  which 
she  made  great  profioien<7.  The  Word 


of  God  she  made  her 
panion,  daily  committing  a  portion  of 
it  to  memory:  a  favourite  edition, 
which  she  carried  with  her  for  asaaiy 
years,  was  carefully  read  throng 
on  a  regular  i^stem,  year  after  year. 
For  several  years  she  was  an  inde- 
fatigable missionary  ooUeetor.  She 
also  became  a  teacher  in  th*  Sonday. 
sdhod;  and  so  oontinuftd  np  to  the 
time  of  her  marriage. 

In  reference  to  her  change  of  hearty 
on  hearing  of  some  who  could  state 
the  time  and  place  of  their  convucBion, 
she  would  si^, "  I  sometimes  lear  I 
am  not  in  the  rifi^t  way;  I hnve  not 
an  esperienoe  of  that  nature.  leannol 
remember  any  such  great  change ;  but 
I  don*t  know  the  time  when  I  did  not 
love  the  Saviour."  The  truth  was  that 
gradually,  under  the^godly  inilniinces 
of  the  household,  her  mind  was  led  to 
the  hearty  reception  of  Christ  aa  her 
Saviour,  and  of  God  as  her  Fathar  and 
Friend. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  she 
drew  up  a  set  of  rules  lor  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  devotional  life,  and 
the  guidance  of  her  home«  To  this 
she  felt  herself  particularly  called,  as 
three  sons  of  her  husband,  two  of 
whom  were  grown  up,  required  from 
her  all  a  mother's  delicate  tandamess 
and  wisdom.  She  writes,  **  Yestevd^, 
June  9th,  1856,  Mr.  Prince  and  I  took 
upon  us  the  solemn  maTrisge  vows 
in  Maddey  church.  Wo  have  since 
unitedly  conseeEated  ourselves,  with 
all  our  powers,  to  that  God  who  has 
hitherto  been  our  Guide,  and  who,  w» 
trust*  will  impart  grace  and  strength 
to  enable  us  to  fulfil  our  vows  to  Hisa 
and  to  each  other."  Amongil  th« 
rules  she  laid  down  were  the  1 
ing:— 

"  1.  To  make  a  practice  of  i 
early,  that  God  mayhave  my  first 
thoughts ;  and  that  my  time  lor  pfjf^ 
and  the  study  of  His  Word  msy  h« 
quiet,  and  uninterrupted  I9  the  i 
and  bustle  of  thewoild. 
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"1  T6  have  speoial  refezenee  to  the 
DiviiM  will  in  all  things. 

**  3.  To  be  pnnetnal  in  every  honse- 
hold  airaogement. 

*'  4.  To  endeavonr  alwajs  to  walk 
M  beoometh  the  (Gospel  of  Ghiigt,  that 
my  steady  and  consiBtent  deportment 
mtj  inflnenoe  onr  hoosehold, — that 
our  dear  boja  and  the  eenrant  may* 
with  04,  walk  hand*in-hand  to  Heavea. 

**  And»  lastly,  in  everything  to  give 
thanks:  in  troaUe,  easting  all  my  care 
upon  Him  who  oareth  for  me;  and,  in 
joy,  remembering  always  that  'erezy 
good' and 'perfeot  gift  is  from  aboTO.'" 

Upon  these  prinoiples  she  began 
at  onee  to  apply  herself  to  a  wise 
diseharge  of  her  duties  as  a  wife,  and 
u  a  mother  to  the  ehildren  of  her 
husband.  Her  example  and  deroted 
tore  soon  had  their  reward  :  her  godly 
eoonsel,  and  earnest  e£Fort,  by  the 
gnee  of  God  were  made  effectual  to 
the  eontersion  of  her  eldest  son ;  and 
to  the  same  holy  influenoes,  in  subse- 
quent years,  others  of  her  children 
traoe  the  guidance  of  thair  steps  into 
the  wsy  of  peaea. 

As  years  went  on  other  children 
were  added  to  the  family ;  but  these 
farther  claims  on  her  lore  in  no  way 
diminished  the  devoted  attention  she 
gave  to  aU  the  interests  of  the  elder 
membeis.  With  all  her  children,  when 
th^  were  absent  from  home,  she  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence:  her 
Meis,  thoufi^  often  written  amid 
nonMKons  engagements^  were  yet 
penned  in  the  most  pointed  and 
crdeiiy  manner.  She  entered  upon 
this,  which  ahe  oonsideied  one  of  a 
mother's  chief  duties,  with  the  most 
aetioiia  care.  She  quickly  established 
herself  as  the  cahn  counsellor  and 
Mend  of  the  adult  members  of  her 
family;  and,  by  numberless  letters 
iddressed  to  them,  manifested  the  most 
affectionate  interest  in  their  domestic 
•adsf^tualwelfaie. 

An  eseeUenI  ooRespondent»  she  was 
always  ready  to  adndnister  counsel  or 
oooaobition  to  hef  friends.  Writing 
■hortly  before  her  own  death,  to  one 
who  had  been  struck  down  by  afflic- 


tion,  just  as  her  own  husband  was 
so  soon  and  unexpectedly  to  be,  she 
thus  speaks:  "How  mysterious  are 
the  ways  of  Gk>d  1  Looking  at  these 
heavy  trials  from  our  stand-point,  it 
seems  hard  indeed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Divine  will;  and  we  are  tempted  to 
impeach  the  love  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Being  who,  having  all  power, 
might,  we  think,  so  easily  have  raised 
our  loved  ones,  even  from  the  vezy 
verge  of  the  tomb.  Yet  meroy  is 
behind  all  this  painful  mysteiy ;  and 
we  have  the  assuring  word  of  our 
Incarnate  Lord,  'What  I  do  thou 
knowest  not  now;  but  thou  shalt 
know  hereafter.*  All  will  be  made 
plain  to  the  stricken  heart  in  that 
glad  day  of  reunion,  when  our  Home 
is  reached." 

For  some  months  before  her  removal 
she  often  spoke  of  a  fear  of  the  near- 
ness of  death.  On  the  night  before 
she  was  seized  with  her  last  illness, 
she  said,  "I  feel  so  much  afraid  of 
the  power  of  death,— as  if  I  could  never 
have  faith  to  meet  such  a  terrible 
foe."  On  being  encouraged  to  trust 
that  help  would  be  given  for  the 
dying-hour,  she  replied  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  so  much  want  of  faith 
in  God's  help  as  a  sense  of  her  own 
weakness  that  troubled  her.  When 
depressed  with  her  mortal  suffering, 
she  often  remarked,  "  What  should  I 
do  without  Jesus  now  1  What  a  loving, 
predous  Saviour  He  is!"  On  one 
occasion,  being  in  much  darkness, 
whfle  one  of  her  friends  was  reminding 
her  that  she  had  already  committed 
her  cause  to  the  loving,  all-atoning 
Jesus,  she  exclaimed,  "0,  no  1  I  cannot 
take  mj  cause  out  of  His  hands :  I  can 
trust  Him  with  aU  I  have;  but  He 
hides  His  face  from  me  now,  and 
everything  is  dark!"  Prayer  was 
offered  up  far  her  by  her  husband : 
the  cloud  passed  quickly  away,  never 
to  return:  the  Sun  of  Bii^teonsness 
again  shone  upon  her  in  full  glory. 
On  awaking  at  intervals  during  the 
night  she  often  exclaimed,  '*What  a 

beautiful    night! I     am   very 

happy,  and  anjoyhig  delightful  teslJ^i 
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On  being  aaked  if  she  was  now  freed 
from  all  her  f ears,  *'  0,  yes !  I  am 
quite  comfortable:  able  to  lie  quiet 
and  leaye  all  in*  Jesus'  hands." 

About  a  week  before  her  death  she 
aaid  to  her  eldest  son,  *'I  think  I  am 
passing  away.  I  cannot  reason  or  talk 
much ;  but  I  am  passively  lying  in  my 
HeaTenly  Father's  arms,— willing  to 
go  or  stay,  as  He  thinks  best.  Pray 
for  me,  that  if  it  is  His  will  to  take 
me,  there  may  be  light  in  the  valley.*' 
tJnoomplaining  under  the  stroke  that 
was  to  sever  her  from  the  bosom  of 
her  family;  grateful  for  everything 
done  for  her ;  giving  Ood  thanks  in 
bringing  around  her  so  many  kind 
friends  during  her  illness,  the  true 
Christian  spirit  shone  in  her  brightly 
to  the  end. 

For  several  nights  before  she  died  her 
six  young  children  were  sent  for,  to  hear 
their  mother's  latest  counsels,  prayers, 
and  blessings.  During  the  last  f  ewhours 
of  her  life,  she  requested  to  have  read 
to  her  some  of  the  "  sweet  psalms  and 
promises  "  that  had  been  her  favourite 
portions  of  God*s  Word.  As  the  closing 
scene  drew  nigh,  one  of  her  friends 
said, "  Do  you  feel  Jesus  precious  to 
you  now  ?  "  She  replied, "  I  do ;  I  fed 
Him  very  precious.*'  Several  hymns 
Were  then  read  to  her.  The  last  one 
to  which  she  listened  was  Newton's 
"  Name  of  Jesus." 

"Jesus,my8hfipherd,Husband^xiend, 
Hy  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ; 
My  Lord,  my  Life*  my  Way,  my  Bnd, 
Accept  the  praise  I  bring. 

''Weak  is  the  effort  of  my  heart, 
And  cold  my  warmest  thought ; 
But,  when  I  see  Thee  as  Thou  art, 
I'll  praise  Thee  as  I  ought. 

"Till  then.  I  would  Thy  love  pioclaim 
With  every  fleeting  breath  s 
And  may  the  music  of  Thy  Name 
Befreeh  my  soul  in  deathl" 

Bailing  her  eyes,  while  a  smile  of 
heavenly  beauty  passed  over  her  face, 
and  with  the  sound  of  the  name  of 
Jesus  still  lingering  upon  her  ear,  she 
gently  feU  adeep,  Janoaiy  91st,  1878. 
TaoKAs  Piomi. 


Mb.  Wiluam  Spiwk  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Settrmgton,  in  the  ooimty 
of  York,  on  the  8rd  day  o!  Beeember, 
1808,  and  died  at  his  home  in  Filey  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1878.  "It  ib 
well,"  says  Thomas  Binney,  "to  oome 
of  a  good  stock.  There  is  a  gw»t  deil 
in  blood,  as  well  as  breeding.  Twin- 
ing and  culture  are  of  vast  advuiUge, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  quality  of 
the  raw  material.  It  is  wen  to  be 
bom  of  good  immediate  anoertoi*- 
those  distinguished  for  their  Tiita^ 
purity,  and  godUness."  Writing  to 
Timothy,  his  "dearly  beloved  wn," 
St.  Paul  says,  "  I  call  to  rememton« 
the  unfeigned  faith  that  is  in  thee, 
which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grantoother 
Loii^,  and  thy  mother  Euoioe."  Evi- 
dently the  Apoette's  confidttoe  vii 
strengthened,  and  his  love  grwtly 
heightened,  by  these  haDoved  m^ 
mories. 

Mr.  Spink  had  the  inestimable  privi- 
lege of  godly  parentage.  Ineiriyyeanbe 
wasgraciouriy  influenced  by  the  siintiy 
character  of  a  venerable  grandmcther. 
who,  after  upwards  of  sixty  yean  of 
unbroken  fellowship  with  the  Chnith 
militant,  paased  Itith  exulting  joy  to 
the  Church  triumphant.  Hif  parent* 
also  were  distinguished  for  their  in- 
tegrity and  godliness  ;  and  hisfatherwu 
for  many  years  a  valued  olass-leider. 

God  gav«  to  Mr.  Sptok  a  n^ 
gentle,  modest,  and  strongly  indiwj 
to  truth  and  purity;  and  (atoem 
him,  fh>m  earliest  lifto.  with  the  light 
of  Divine  teaching,  penaasiw  «• 
amples  of  holy  Uving,  and  tiie  grseJoua 
influences  of  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  iotbit 
from  his  very  dhildhood  he  seemed  to 
waft  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Ood.  Hii 
conversion,  which  took  plaee  daring  • 
revival,  was  so  real  that  "hethongl 
he  had  entered  another  wcrid,  and  Wl 
himself  enshrined  in  gtoiy."  Shoitly 
afterwards,  and  while  in  the  fr»*"*" 
of  his  "  first  love;*  he  was  appoiated 
leaden  which  office  he  held  to  thedoei 
of  life,  and  the  dntiea  of  which  he  td- 
filled  with  great  fldelHy,  UDdcneei, 
and  diligence,  iMKsisgmBiM  Pf 
Bonal  blessiflg,  aad  tmMbtg  to  th» 
Ohoroh  of  Ghrial  inntaaUeptnioe. 
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In  the  quiet  villAge  of  Dnggleby,  to 
which  the  family  had  remoyed,  he 
pnnaedthe  even  tenoor  of  his  way.  He 
was  faithfnl  and  tender  in  all  home 
relationships,  thoughtful  and  generous 
to  the  poor,  upright  and  oonsistent  in 
all  bosineBS  transactions,  sympathizing 
in  every  endeavonr  to  do  good,  and 
untiring  in  personal  labour  for  Ohrist. 
As  a  master  he  was  ever  kind  and  true, 
and  sought  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
serrants,— like  Boaa,  who/as  he  entered 
the  harvest-field,  said,  **  The  Lord  be 
with  you,"  while  the  reapers  answered 
baek,«<  The  Lord  bless  thee."  Morn- 
ing and  evening,  through  all  the  year, 
Mr.  Spink  gathered  his  family  and 
servants  for  worship.  He  was  a  lover 
of  good  men,  and  "given  to  hospi- 
talify ; "  henoe  his  house  was  ever  **  a 
preacher's  home." 

He  never  sought  honours  from  men« 
nor  did  he  envy  those  who  won  them. 
He  filled  vazions  and  important  offices 
with  serupulons  fidelity  and  singular 
modesty;  and  always  carried  into  his 
duties  a  geneious,  devout,  and  loving 
spirit.  Never  did  his  lips  utter  thought, 
less  slander,  or  harsh  judgments  on  his 
brethren :  his  delight  was  to  converse 
upon  the  things  of  God,  and  his  speech 
was  always  "with  grace."  He  gladly 
denied  himself  enjoyments  in  order 
that  he  might  the  more  generously  aid 
the  eanseof  Ohrist.  It  was  his  praetioe 
to  visit  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  and  to 
oirenlale  useful  books  and  tracts. 
He  dwelt  among  his  own  people,  and 
was  an  example  of  punctual  and 
regolar  attendance,  both  upon  the 
sooiaI  and  the  public  onUnaaees  of 
religion. 

Mr.  Spink's  character  was  nuurked 
by  great  gentleness,  by  genuhie  humil- 
ity, hj  transparent  shicerity,  and  by 
the  strong  love  of  truth  and  charity. 
Baiiy  in  his  religious  life  he  realised 
the  depth  of  the  corruption  of  his  own 
heaiti  and  groaned  for  full  redemp- 
tioii ;  and  after  a  long  and  agonising 
•Iniggle,  he  obtained  a  dear  and 
aUdliig  sssanace  that  enabled  him 
to  ssgr,"The  Uood  of  Jesus  Christ 
eleaaiilh  torn  aU  siii."   In  bearing 
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testimony  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctifloatiDn — "to  the  full 
power  and  perfect  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit"— he  was  erer humble, reverent- 
ly giving  all  praise  to  Ood,  while  the 
silent  assertion  of  its  truth  in  his 
life  furnished  its  best  evidence  and 
defence. 

It  was  his  habit,  through  many 
years,  before  dosing  his  eyes  in  deep, 
to  realise  a  firm  persuasion,  that  if  it 
should  prove  the  dumber  of  death, 
he  would  awake  in  heaven.  He  was 
emphatically  **  a  man  of  God ; "  and, 
like  Enoch,  he  "walked with  God:" 
he  did  not  only  occadonally  reach  up  to 
the  height  of  devotion,  but  dwelt  there, 
and  had  constant  sunshine  from  the 
etemalThrone  :inhim  every  wdl-spring 
ofjoyseemedevertosendforthabnndant 
streams  of  deep  and  holy  delight.  "  I 
am  as  happy,"  he  would  sometimes 
say,  "as  I  think  it  is  posdble  for  me 
to  be  in  this  life."  He  was,  indeed, 
"blamdess  and  harmless,  a  son  of 
God,  without  rebuke ; "  and  the  light 
of  his  pure  and  simple  life  was  full  of 
blessing  to  these  around. 

It  was  deeply  interesting  to  traoe^ 
during  Mr.  Spink's  last  illness,  the 
brave  and  patient  struggling  with 
advancing  disease ;  the  constant  and 
tender  thoughtfulness  that  strove  to 
avoid  giving  anxiety  and  labour;  the 
dieerfnl  acquiescence  in  the  Dhrine 
will;  the  unfaltering  trust  in  God; 
and  the  perfect  repose  of  his  spirit  in 
Ohrist  ashis  all-suffident  and  inflnitdy 
predous  Saviour,  which  he  evinced. 
He  constantly  testified  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  peace,  and  dwdt  with 
profound  and  holy  joy  upon  the  words 

of  Jesus, "  I  am  the  true  Vine. asthe 

Father  hath  loved  Me,  so  have  I  loved 
you:  continue  ye  in  My  love."  On 
the  day  of  his  death  he  said,  "I  have 
endeavoured  to  enter  heartily  into  the 
duties  of  religion^  and  have  been  peru 
mitted  to  do  many  things  fbr  Ohrist; 
but,OI  Ifedhowimperfectiytheyhave 
been  done.  I  am  deeply  humbled.  I 
have  no  ground  of  trust  but  in  Christ. 
I  plead  His  predous  blood:  I  rest  in 
His  merits; 
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'None  bnt  Ohxirt  to  me  be  giTen; 
None  but  ChziBt  inearth  or  heaTanl' 

O  the  predoas  Mood  of  Christ;  it 
deaoiethmefrom  eUdnl"  A  Uttle 
Iftter,  to  ft  friend  who,  bending  orer 


him,  whispered,  *'Ohiiet  is  teiy  pn- 
oions?"  he  xeplied,  <« Yes,  He  U ; " 
and  soon  afterward  oahnly  "feD  on 
deep.'* 

STEFHn  Coi. 


BECENT  DEATHS. 


OofOBSB  26th,  187B.-^]ir.  John 
Qoodwin,  of  Kington^  Hwefordihire^ 
agnd  siztj-nine.  He  was  a  natiye  of 
Bhajader,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1804.  In  1821  he  oame  to  reside  in 
Kington,  where  he  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ute  Mr.  John  Ingram,  and  where 
he  became  a  regolar  attendant  at  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  dhapeL  Under 
the  ministfy  of  the  late  Ber.  Oharles 
Haime,  in  1828,  he  entered  the 
Methodist  Society,  and  maintained  a 
steadfast  and  consistent  religioas 
profession  to  the  end  of  his  life.  For 
many  years  he  filled  the  several  posts 
of  class-leader,  Bodety-steward,  and 
local  preacher,  with  great  fidelity  and 
acceptance.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  original  and  plain.  Hewasasome- 
what  dose  reasoner,  earnest,  and  f errid 
in  his  manner;  and  while  setting  forth 
Dirine  Truth  it  was  apparent  that  his 
grand  object  was  to  bring  sinners  to 
repentance.  When  in  healtti,  neither 
rain  nor  wintiy  snow-storms,  nor  dark 
and  dreary  nights,  prerented  oar 
departed  brother  from  folfiUing  his 
preaching-appointments.  As  a  trades- 
man he  was  mnch  and  deserredly 
respected,  being  obliging,  carefol,  and 
Indnstrioos,— rising  early,  and  taking 
rest  late.  Those  who  had  mercantile 
transactions  with  him,  found  he  was 
ponctoal, correct,  andof  strict  Integrity: 
it  may  be  justly  said  of  him  that  he 
was  an  uprii^t,  honest  man.  As  a 
friend  he  was  faithful  and  sincere  :  he 
was  not  hasty  in  forming  friendships, 
but  was  steadiest  in  maintaining  them 


when  fanned.  A  ptaaaing  tndt  in  Us 
character  was  thai  he  always  felt  s 
pleasure  in  speaking  weU  of  thoee  with 
iriiom  he  had  to  do,  and  In  bringing  out 
the  best  points  in  their  ehaiaoter  end 
conduct.  He  was  aman of  simple aad 
prhnitiye  habits.  Though  modest  end 
retiring  in  his  manner,  ^iriiat  duties  be 
undertook  he  discharged  with  dfieieney. 
As  a  husband  he  was  thou^tfol, 
attentive,  and  kind.  The  illness  which 
proved  fMal  to  him  was  vei^  dioit, 
and  his  death  ahnoei  sudden.  From 
the  nature  of  the  attaek  he  was  on* 
consdous,  and  therefore  could  nol  in 
his  last  moments  testity  to  his  fiisBdi 
and  sorrowing  lelativea  respecting  the 
goodness  of  God  to  him :  but  the  vfaolo 
tenour  of  his  life  showed  that  the  andior 
of  his  soul  was  **  sure  and  steadfast" 
east «  within  the  veil ;"  and  douhtlMi 
his  end  was  perfect  peace.  Onlythrsc 
days  previous  to  his  being  sdied  with 
illness,  he  preached  in  the  dmpel  and 
to  the  people  he  so  greaify  loved; 
when  it  was  remarked  by  ecme  who 
were  present  that  when  "  he  got  £ii^ 
into  the  sul^ect  he  was  mcce  then 
usually  fervid  and  impressive."  On 
the  next  8abbath  he  was  an  inhaUteat 
of  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss. 

*  *  Who  trusting  in  their  Lord  depart 
Oleansed  from  all  lin,  and  pure  in 

heart. 
The  bliss  unmiz'd,  the  flMons  Fn>** 
Th^  find  with  Christ  in  paradise/' 
T.B. 
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(Concluded.) 

A  REooBD,  giving  the  details  of  Mr.  Yanner's  business  life,  would, 
as  a  commercial  study,  possess  very  great  interest.  But,  vreie  it 
possible  to  construct  such  a  record  now,  it  could  hardly  claim 
insertion  in  these  pages.  And  yet  his  business  was  as  truly  and 
thoroughly  religious  as  his  reading  the  Word  of  God  and  prayer. 
Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately, — and  he  was  easily  known, 
— ^never  found  a  break  in  the  sacredness  of  his  living.  Into  the 
world  he  carried  with  him  the  straight  rule  of  godly  principle;  and, 
whatever  difficulties  might  arise,  it  never  cost  him  a  moment's 
question  as  to  whether  the  rule  could  be  in  any  way  bent  to  fit  a 
little  better  with  circumstances.  And  hereby,  of  course,  his  life- 
counsels  were  wondrously  simplified,  there  being  one  imperial 
guiding-line  through  all  which  could  not  be  turned ;  so  that,  like 
every  faithful  Christian,  he  was  saved  from  the  worrying  perplex- 
ities which  arise,  the  moment  the  straightness  of  the  godly  line  is 
allowed  to  become  debatable  under  the  pleas  of  concession,  or 
conventional  usage,  or  expediency, — fair  names  by  which  tnmmiwj 
gets  its  unloveliness  covered. 

At  present  we  have  seen  this  young  artisan  with  no  knowledge 
of  his  trade  beyond  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  its  handicraft.  But 
the  idea  soon  began  to  form  distinctly  in  his  mind,  that,  as  h^  was 
conscious  of  having  powers  over  and  above  all  the  claims  which 
the  loom  had  ever  yet  made  upon  him,  so  he  must  seek  to  extend 
the  ground  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  suspect, 
sometimes,  that  his  employers,  who  gladly  paid  him  well  for  his 
work,  did  not  always  read  the  demands  of  the  market  with  entire 
wisdom ;  and,  now  and  then,  he  thought  he  saw  opportunity,  if 
there  were  only  the  means,  of  securing  an  advantage  which  they 
had  overlooked.  Some  of  these  discoveries,  no  doubt,  turned  out 
illusive ;  and  then  he  was  saved  from  loss,  on  that  account,  by 
want  of  the  all-necessary  reeources  to  fit  out  a  venture. 

A  very  few  years  after  his  marriage  he  dreamed  that  the  firm 
for  whom  he  worked  had  offered  him  the  position  of  foreman.    He 
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told  the  dream  to  his  wife ;  went  to  take  in  some  finished  work, 
and  waa  met  with  the  information  that  the  firm  had  a  vaeancy 
in  the  office  of  foreman,  which  they  desired  him  to  occupy.  He 
accepted  the  offer ;  and  thenceforward  began  to  acquire  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  The  attraction  of  promotion,  in  Iub  eyes, 
was  never  in  those  days  mixed  with  a  desire  for  ease.  For  a  long 
time  to  come»  every  upward  step  he  took  meant  wider  and  harder 
work.  Thus,  while  receiving  good  pay  as  foreman,  he  siill  had  Ub 
apprentices  weaving  away  at  home ;  and,  when  his  duties  for  the 
day  were  done,  he  soon  had  the  shuttle  in  hand  again  himseK  and 
sat  working,  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  and  sometimes  all  the 
night  through. 

As  to  the  dream  connected  with  this  part  of  his  history,  Mr. 
Vanner,  though  as  far  as  possible  £rom  all  superstitious  tendency, 
devoutly  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  Providential  working  for  which 
he  trusted.  He  so  habitually  acknowledged  God  in  all  his  own 
ways,  that  he  was  ready  thankfully  to  recognise  Him  in  His  means 
of  indicating  His  will.  For  many  years,  and  until  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life,  one  hour  in  the  early  morning  of  eTsry  day  was 
religiously  set  apart  for  communion  with  God.  Work  so  thrust 
and  pulled  at  him  that  everything  else, — ^leisure,  meal-times,  sleep, 
were  often  yielded  to  its  peremptory  claims ;  but  nothing  was 
permitted  to  break  through  the  enclosure  of  that  consecrated  hoar. 
In  after  years,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was  notanfre- 
quently  spent  in  ministering  to  the  restless  sufferer  beside  him,  he 
chose  rather  to  face  the  day's  heavy  toil  weakened  with  loss  of 
sleep,  than  enfeebled  by  loss  of  prayer.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
ostentation.  Many  a  friend  lived  beneath  his  roof,  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  sacred  hour. 

The  next  important  step  in  Mr.  Yanner's  business  career,  was 
his  starting  in  trade  on  his  own  account.  Want  of  the  neoeesaiy 
capital  obliged  him  to  enter  into  a  partnership.  But  his  energy 
and  conscious  power  felt  fettered  by  the  restraints  of  such  a  rela- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  the  new  enterprise  had  so  prospered  that 
— circumstances  having  made  a  dissolution  desirable — ^he  was  able 
to  repay  the  whole  of  the  capital  which  had  first  launched  the 
business,  and  retain  enough  to  cany  it  on  alone.  He  was  now 
fairly  embarked  in  the  world's  conmierce ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he 
continually  prospered,  it  becomes  interesting  to  know  something  of 
the  principles  on  which  he  conducted  his  affairs.  Those  principles 
were  exceedingly  simple  and  easy.  In  fact,  though  of  manifold 
application,  they  were  resolvable  into  one— to  do  right  in  every- 
thing.  But  this  meant  right  before  God  as  well  as  before  men; 
and  it  was  only  by  recognising  the  Divine  obligation,  and  securing 
the  Pivine  help,  that  he  could  acquire  sufficient  momentum  to 
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keep  him  in  the  right  track  amidst  the  various  olaims  and  influ- 
ences which  were  in  conflict  around  him.  Some  who  saw  Mr. 
Vanner  only  in  certain  positions,  thought  him  stem  and  severe. 
The  fact  was,  as  his  own  notion  of  the  right  was  altogether  simple 
and  without  compromise,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  understand 
compromises  in  others ;  and  thus  he  sometimes  gained  for  himself 
the  character  of  hardness;  but  only  with  those  who  knew  him 
imperfectly. 

In  business  he  was  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  shrewdness ; 
and,  as  it  has  already  been  shown  here,  he  knew  how  to  look  after 
bifl  own  interests,  and  to  work  for  his  own  advantage.  Yet,  how- 
ever rich  the  lure  of  gain,  he  was  never  known  to  do  a  purely — • 
that  is,  meanly — selfish  thing.  So  healthy  was  his  own  conscience 
in  this  respect,  that  he  found  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  believe  in  the 
meanness  of  others ;  and,  by  reason  of  this  unsuspiciousness,  he 
suffered  again  and  again,  and  sometimes  heavily.  _ 

There  are  few  branches  of  trade  wherein  the  inducements  to 
extensive  speculations  are  stronger  than  in  silk-dealing,  inasmuch 
as  the  market  of  the  raw  material  is  liable  to  sudden  and  very  wide 
varifdiions  of  price.  Thus  there  is  an  exciting  risk,  involving  the 
possibility  of  sudden  gain,  in  its  transactions,  which,  if  it  once  get 
the  control  of  a  man,  exercises  as  fascinating  a  spell  over  him  as 
the  throw  of  the  dice ;  and  multitudes  have  been  its  ruined  victims. 
Here  Mr.  Yanner's  principle  again  was  simple.  From  first  to  last 
he  made  this  his  rule : — ^Never  to  speculate  to  such  an  extent  that, 
if  the  venture  should  fail,  the  failure  could  be  heavy  enou^^h  to 
cripple  his  business.  In  maintaining  that  this  was  the  only 
righteous  rule,  l^e  was  wont  to  say,  in  his  own  straightforward 
fashion,  « If  I  speculate  beyond  that  point,  I  am  really  risking 
other  people's  property  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  what  right  have  I 
to  do  that  ?  *'  At  first,  of  course,  his  ventures  were  small;  after- 
wards they  often  involved  very  considerable  sums ;  but  his  books 
of  business  show  that,  no  matter  what  the  state  of  the  market,  he 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  departed  from  his  rule. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  say  more  about  this  matter.     Let 
men,  and  especially  young  men,  engaged  in  trade  and  commerr 
weigh  well  the  law  thus  laid  down :  within  its  lines  they  are  safe. 
Let  them   overstep  those  lines  ever  so  little,  and  they  can  no 
longer  answer  for  their  own  honesty. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Mr.  Yanner  prospered  in  business,  he 
also  grew  in  the  esteem  of  men ;  for  all  who  were  brought  into 
inieroourse  with  him  learned  to  trust  him.  And  in  the  Church, 
toO|  being  found  faithful,  he  was  soon  put  into  responsible  o£Eice. 
It  says  much  for  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  that  for 
nearly  twenty  years  he  was  Circuit-steward  of  th^y,|5r&)k  J[ienSgft>: 
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Cnenii.  He  was  made  a  class-leader  in  the  Society  at  the  old 
IGddleaex  chapel,  in  Hackney  Boad,  and  took  a  foremost  part  in 
all  the  godly  labour  whereby  Methodism  there  became  extended 
and  Tigoroas,  until  it  found  for  itself  another  place  of  worship  in  the 
new  Hackney  Boad  chapeL  Here,  as  well  as  afterwards  m  North 
London,  he  held  again  and  again  the  highest  Circuit  offices ;  and 
snbeequently  was  weU  known  as  a  fiuthful  and  valuable  member  of 
our  Connexional  Committees,  and  Treasurer  of  one  of  our  most 
impottani  Funds. 

Ifr.  Tanner  was  unquestionably  very  successful  in  business,  and 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  he,  was  never  a  very  rich  man, 
though  he  got  credit  for  it.  Men,  'seeing  his  ready  and  large 
liberality,  judged  it,  according  to  ordinary  proportion  in  such  things, 
to  be  the  overflow  of  great  wealth.  He  quietly  smiled  at  times, 
when  some  urged  upon  him  the  ^uty  of  giving  at  least  a  tenth  of 
his  increase  to  religious  purposes.  This  he  had  done  from  his  first 
starting  in  business.  He  gave  freely,  but  not  carelessly  ;  and  his 
private  accounts  towards  the  end  of  his  life  show  that  he  was  then 
devoting  fully  one- fifth  of  his  income  to  religious  and  charitable 
objects.  He  looked  with  amazement  and  sorrow  upon  the 
phenomenon  of  Christian  men  amassing  and  leaving  behind  them 
—sometimes  even  without  the  excuse  of  family  providence— 
enormous  fortunes. 

Conscious  of  the  great  disadvantage  which  he  himself  had  suffered 
through  want  of  education,  he  took  a  special  interest  in  all  school- 
work  for  the  benefit  of  working  people.  Thus,  at  one  time,  he  \ras 
a  regular  subscriber  to  some  thirty  schools,  of  different  denomina- 
tions ;  and  he  felt  deeply  interested  when  Methodism  at  last  fiurlj 
took  up  the  task  of  providing  schools  for  its  children.  Many  a 
long  and  earnest  consultation  was  held  on  the  matter  at  his  house, 
when  the  Bev.  John  Scott,  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  was  there 
talking  of  the  business  which  so  filled  his  heart.  From  that  time 
forth  Mr.  Yanner  was  his  steadfast  ally,  and  ready  helper,  to  the 
utmost  measure  of  his  ability. 

Any  sketch  of  Mr.  Yanner*s  character  would  lack  one  of  its  most 
expressive  features,  if  it  omitted  to  note  the  fidelity  of  his  firiendships. 
He  had  many  friends ;  and  not  one  of  them  ever  found  him  fail : 
whatever  the  press  of  business,  he  was  ready,  at  any  cost,  to  doHs 
utmost  to  serve  them.  There  was  a  tenderness  and  warmth  aboat 
his  attachments,  such  as  are  not  often  to  be  found  surviving  the  hard 
influences  of  business  life.  For  forty  years,  a  week  rarely  passed 
without  some  confidential  intercourse  with  Mr.  David  Gladding,  an 
old  Friar*s  Mount  companion,  and  afterwards  superintendent  of 
the  St.  John's  Street  school.  It  is  impossible  to  write  these  lines 
without  calling  up,  also,  the  beautiful  picture  of  the  almost 
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enthnsiastio  fondness  with  which  he  and  his  dear  friend  Mr. 
Lidgett  clung  together,  rejoicing  before  God  in  as  perfect  and  as 
folly  consecrated  an  affection  as,  perhaps,  it  is  ever  given  to  men 
to  know. 

Yet—retnming  to  this  matter  again— some  thought  Mr.  Yanner 
a  hard  man;  and,  as  this  portraiture,  though  it  cannot  be  complete, 
aims  to  be  truthful,  it  must  be  granted  that  it  was  not  without 
apparent  ground  that  such  a  judgment  was  formed.  A  nuin  who 
had  fought  his  way  up  by  the  resources  of  his  own  strong  and 
active  nature,  and,  in  former  years,  had  often  to  use  his  own 
purposes  and  opinions  almost  like  weapons, — of  necessity  asserting 
them  sharply,  and  urging  them  vigorously,  to  break  his  way  out 
of  old  associations  and  circumstances, — was  not  unlikely  to  walk 
with  a  very  firm  step  in  any  path  of  his  choice.  There  were  times, 
it  is  true  enough,  when  all  the  strength  of  his  being  seemed  to  show 
itself  in  an  utter  sternness.  He  was  slow,  very  slow,  to  believe 
evil  of  any  man ;  but,  when  once  conviction  could  be  no  longer 
resisted  that,  under  the  cover  of  virtuous  profession,  the  strict  rules 
of  right  had  been  broken,  he  could  not  conceal  his  indignation,  and 
could  hardly  bear  with  any  who  did  not  show  themselves  as  indignant 
as  himself.  When  thus  roused,  and  expressing  his  feelings  in  the 
most  direct  and  forcible  terms,  no  wonder  that  he  often  made  those 
who  could  not  reach  his  degree  of  fervour  judge  him  to  be  harsh 
and  unkind ;  though,  all  the  while,  he  was  conscious  of  no  motive 
but  a  jealous  desire  to  maintain  and  defend  the  right. 

The  nature  of  the  man  was,  in  truth,  sensitively  tender,  and 
quick  with  the  liveliest  sympathy.  He  had  an  immeasurable 
love  for  little  children ;  and  they  instinctively  clung  to  him  with 
responding  affection.  Shrewd  and  vigilant  as  he  was,  he  was  not 
unfrequently  a  loser  by  his  credulity.  In  these  oases,  his  kindly 
heart  went  foremost,  and  hastened  to  give  the  solicited  help  before 
watchful  judgment  could  come  up  and  prevent  it.  He  often  said 
that  he  would  rather  be  "  taken  in  *'  now  and  then  than  risk  sending 
the  needy  and  deserving  empty  away.  The  sick  and  poor  always 
found  in  biT"  a  helper ;  and  many  a  house  of  mourning  learned  to 
welcome  his  visits  with  thankfulness.  For  some  years  he  was  one 
of  the  visitors  of  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent  Society;  but  then,  and 
throughout  life,  his  chief  attention  was  paid  to  the  sick  and  distressed 
members  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  to  whom  he  was 
unfailing  in  his  kindness.  Many  a  new  burden  of  work  and  care 
was  put  upon  him  by  those  who  sought  his  counsel  and  help  in 
the  difficulties  of  their  own  affairs.  Those  who  were  in  his 
employ  learned  to  love  as  well  as  respect  their  master;  and  when 
he  died,  many  of  them  were  among  the  sincerest  mourners  at  his 
grave. 
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In  his  intercoorae  with  men,  without  any  ostentation,  Mr.  Yanner 
always  let  his  religions  principles  be  known,  and  known  in  sueh  a 
way  as  tp  command  respect.  WhUe  avoiding  anyttung  that  oonld 
be  constmed  into  personal  rudeness,  he  never  allowed  pio&nity  to 
go  nnchecked  in  his  presence ;  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  anyme 
to  trespass  in  this  respect  a  second  time  before  him.  This  duty 
was  not  done  in  any  spirit  of  pugnacity,  or,  still  less,  as  a  demon- 
stration of  self-righteousness.  What  it  really  was,  and  whence  it 
grew,  is  best  shown  by  a  simple  fact,  which  exhibits  at  onoe  his 
way  of  regarding  men  as  he  passed  amongst  them  in  the  world. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  once  mentioned,  when  engaged  in  a 
conversation  about  prayer,  that  for  years  he  had  never  taken  his 
seat  in  the  omnibus,  for  his  daily  journeys  to  and  from  the  ot^i 
without  asking  God's  blessing  for  all  his  fellow-passengers. 

The  pdrsonal  history  which  yet  remains  to  be  recorded  is  that  of 
Mr.  Yanner's  last  days.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  physical  conflti- 
tution,  and  seemed  likely  to  live  to  advanced  old  age.  But  he  had 
taxed  his  powers  unsparingly  in  early  life,  and  when  his  yigonr 
appeared  as  fall  as  ever,  it  suddenly  failed.  Those  who  watched 
him  most  closely  saw  that  after  his  wife's  death  he  was  neTcr  the 
same  strong  man  he  had  been  before.  When  this  great  loss  befell 
him,  his  suffering  was  quiet  but  intense.  It  is  very  touching,  in 
reading  the  fragmentary  diary,  which  he  kept  in  later  years,  to  note 
how  this  one  sorrow  tones  everything,  and  how  everything  vas 
associated  with  the  name  of  her  who  was  beside  him  no  more. 

The  period  of  more  manifest  and  rapid  failure  begins  with  a 
bright  and  memorable  scene.  It  was  the  last  of  the  family  meetings 
which  he  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  round  his  table.  But  this  one 
gained  special  interest  from  the  presence  of  two  of  his  most  intimate 
and  revered  friends,  the  Bev.  George  Steward  and  the  Ber. 
William  M.  Bxmting.  Within  about  three  months  afterwards,  the 
three  friends  had  all  passed  into  the  joys  of  a  better  world. 

The  final  stage  of  actual  illness  in  Mr.  Yanner's  life  was  brief. 
Until  within  six  weeks  of  his  death  he  was  at  business  as  usnal. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  do  that  which,  for  some  time,  he  had 
gradually  been  persuading  himself  to  do  in  part — stand  aside,  and 
let  others  do  his  work  for  him.  At  first  he  and  his  family  belie?ed 
that  he  was  suffering  a  temporary  ailment ;  but  soon  his  strength 
began  to  fail  with  alarming  rapidity.  He  was  advised  to  try  the 
effect  of  entire  change,  and  went  down  to  Brighton ;  and  here,  when 
it  became  certain  that  he  was  not  likely  to  see  his  home  again,  his 
family  gathered  around  him.  On  the  last  Sunday  he  was  able  to 
attend  public  worship  he  heard  the  Bev.  Paxton  Hood  preach,  and 
came  away  saying,  <'  How  delightfol  to  hear  the  Word  again  I " 
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During  the  last  fortnight  of  his  life,  articulation  became  very 
difficult,  so  that  he  could  hardly  make  himself  understood.  He 
therefore  spoke  but  little,  and  nothing  like  conversation  could  be 
held  with  him.  When,  once,  it  was  thought  well  to  tell  him  of 
certain  Tciy  important  events  in  the  mercantile  world,  he  listened, 
and  said,  i'  I  am  thankfiil  to  be  saved  from  all  care ;  and  I  wish  to 
shut  the  world  out  of  my  thoughts."  He  showed  great  satisfaction 
when  the  Word  of  God  was  read  to  him,  and  prayer  was  offered  at 
his  bed-side.  <'  I  should  like,"  he  said,  '<  to  hear  more  about  the 
great  Atonement."  Whenever  he  could  find  utterance,  it  was  to 
tell  of  his  trust  in  God.  Not  a  shadow  of  fear  or  misgiving  ever 
seemed  to  pass  over  his  spirit.  He  was  attended  during  his  illness 
by  a  physician  who  was  a  devout  Christian.  One  day,  when 
mention  was  made  of  a  family  with  whom  both  were  acquainted,  it 
was  remarked  that  they  were  Unitarians.  "  Poor  things !  "  said 
the  dying  sufferer,  "  They  know  not  a  Saviour  as  I  do."  The 
physician  told  of  a  clever  man  of  the  world,  who  once  asked  him 
why  he,  a  scientific  man,  did  not  try  to  discover  something  new 
in  religion.  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Vanner,  who  was  then  extremely 
feeble,  roused  himself  to  say,  with  great  energy :  <<  Tell  him,  we 
have  the  Bible  revealing  to  us  a  Saviour.  We  want  nothing  new. 
What  should  I  do  now  without  Christ,  and  the  blessed  Spirit  bear- 
ing witness,  as  He  does  nowt  to  my  personal  interest  in  the  Atone« 
ment  ?    This  is  what  makes  me  happy." 

He  remained  calm,  sometimes  sinking  into  death-like  faintness, 
and  then  reviving  again,  until  Sunday  came,  when,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  who  watched  beside  him  said,  <<  It  is 
Sunday  morning ;  and  we  think  you  are  soon  going  to  begin  the 
glorious  Sabbath  of  heaven."  The  face,  from  which  mortal  weak- 
ness had  taken  away  all  expression,  kindled  into  a  smile,  a  radiance 
of  immortal  hope,  and  the  hands  were  lifted — their  last  voluntary 
act — ^to  praise  the  Lord.  Then  he  sank  into  a  slumber,  which 
deepened  as  the  day  wore  on,  until,  about  noon,  he  slept  beyond 
the  waking  of  this  life,  and  was  for  ever  at  rest. 

Thus,  on  June  10th,  1866,  aged  sixty-six  years,  died  John  Vanner : 
and  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  knew  how  faithful  a  servant  he 
had  been  to  Christ  and  His  Church,  felt  there  was  a  marked  fitness 
in  the  text  selected  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  sermon,  preached 
in  City  Boad  chapel  by  his  well-beloved  friend,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Osborn : 
<'  Help,  Lord ;  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth  ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from 
among  the  children  of  men." 
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Thm  feast  of  the  Passover  was  drawing  near,  and  multitudes 
were  already  on  their  way  from  various  parts  of  Judsa,  and  of 
Galilee,  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction,  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Jesus  had  no  doubt  attended  this  feast  several  times  during  His 
earlier  life,  in  company  with  his  friends  from  Nazareth;  and 
probably  twice  before  He  had  been  present  since  He  oommenoed  Bk 
public  ministry.*  He  was  now  about  to  attend  it  for  the  last 
time,  and  therefore  under  circumstances  the  most  momentous  to 
Himself,  to  His  disciples,  and  to  the  world.  How  He  contem- 
plated the  event  is  intimated  in  the  words  which  He  addressed  to 
the  twelve  in  Galilee :  *'  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  flie 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the 
scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  Him  to  death,  and  shall  delivar 
Him  to  the  Gentiles  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  Him; 
and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise  again."! 

On  Friday,  the  eighth  of  Nisan,  a.d.  80.,  a.u.o.  788,  He  aziiTed 
at  Bethany,  ''where  Lazarus  was  which  had  been  dead,  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead."  |  This  spot;  endeared  to  our  Lord  by  masy 
recollections,  is  now  represented  by  the  village'of  el-Aisar!yeh,  (the 
Arabic  name  for  Lazarus,)  which  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  in  a  woody  hollow,  planted  with  fruit  trees. 
Dr.  Robinson  reached  it  from  the  Damascus  gate  of  Jerusalem  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  its  distance  from  the  city  being  about  two 
miles.    The  name  Bethany  is  said  to  signify  *'  the  house  of  dates.'* 

It  was  six  days  before  the  Passover  that  Jesus  came  to  the 
village,  and  the  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  He  remained  there, 
with  His  disciples  ;  and  ''  there  they  made  Him  a  supper,"  when 
Mary  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  took  a  pound  of  ointment,  veiy 
costly,  and  "  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  Hie  feet  with 
her  hair."  Judas  Iscariot  took  offence  at  this  procedure  of 
Mary,  and  complained  that  she  had  wasted  the  ointment,  which 
might  have  been  "  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the 
poor."  But  Jesus  commended  her,  and  said,  ''Let  her  alone: 
against  the  day  of  My  burying  hath  she  kept  this.  For  the  poor 
always  ye  have  with  you;  but  Me  ye  have  not  always."§  *'  She  hath 
done  what  she  could :  she  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  My  body 
to  the  burying."  II  In  grateful  love  did  Mary  thus  unconsciously 
prepare  the  sacred  body  of  her  Lord  for  the  sepulchre  in  which  it  was 

•  Bee  John  ii.  18, 14 ;  y.  1.  f  Matt.  zz.  18, 19.  }  John  xii.  1. 

§  John  xii.  2-9.  ||  Mark  xiv.  8. 
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shortly  to  be  laid,  and  for  a  memorial  of  her  is  this  act  spoken 
of  wherever  the  Gospel  is  preached  throughout  the  whole  world. 

At  this  supper  Martha  serred,  and  Lazarus  was  a  guest ;  and 
many  of  the  Jews  came  to  the  village,  both  to  see  Jesus  and  to  see 
Lazarus ;  but  the  chief  priests  meditated  the  death  of  both, — of 
Lazarus  because  "  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went  away, 
and  believed  on  Jesus ;  "  of  Jesus  Himself  because  they  had  long 
been  incensed  against  His  doctrines,  and  had  said  that  unless  they 
put  Him  to  death  the  Bomans  would  **  come  and  take  away  both 
their  place  and  nation.'* 

According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  taken 
and  set  apart  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan ;  *  and  on 
this  day  did  Jesus,  intentionally,  no  doubt,  show  Himself  in  Jeru- 
salem as  the  true  Paschal  lamb;  and  the  Ohurch  is  right  in  celebrat- 
ing the  public  entry  of  our  Lord  into  the  city,  as  the  true  Messiah, 
on  Palm  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week.i 

On  the  morning  of  that  day  He  left  Bethany,  with  His  disciples, 
and  they  drew  near  to  Bethphage, — <'  the  house  of  unripe  figs," — 
which  Barclay  and  others  fix  to  the  west  of  Bethany.  Our  Lord 
would  take  the  ordinary  road  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  and 
coming  to  a  spot  not  very  far  distant.  He  said  to  two  of  His 
disciples,  '*  60  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and  straightway 
ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her :  loose  them,  and 
bring  them  unto  Me."  This  village  was  doubtless  Bethphage,  and 
the  two  hastened  forward,  found  the  ass  and  the  colt  "  tied  by  the 
door  without  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met."  They  proceeded  to 
loose  them,  but  were  asked  by  the  owner  why  they  did  so.  They 
replied,  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  them,'*  and  immediately  they 
were  permitted  to  proceed.  | 

Be-entering  the  main  road,  from  which  Bethphage  lay  a  little  to 
the  west,§  they  brought  the  colt  to  Jesus,  and  putting  their 
garments  upon  him  they  set  Him  thereon.  The  colt  had  never 
before  been  ridden,  but  he  was  perfectly  tractable  and  quiet,  and 
his  dam  was  permitted  to  run  by  the  side  of  him,  led  perhaps  by 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  disciples. 

Why  was  all  this  done  ?  Was  Jesus  weary  and  unable  to  walk, 
as  He  had  often  done  before  ?  No ;  but  He  wished  to  enter  Jeru- 
salem on  this  occasion  in  a  public  manner,  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  multitudes,  and  to  receive  their  homage  as  the  King  of  Zion. 
Five  hundred  years  before,  the  prophet  Zechariah  had  said, 
**  Bejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion ;  shout,  0  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem :  behold,  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee :  He  is  just,  and  having 

*  Ezod.  ziL  3.  f  See  Wieseler^s  Synopsifi,  p.  859. 

{  Iffttt.  zzi.  1-^ ;  Mark  zi.  1-11 ;  Luke  ziz.  29-34. 

9  BsicUy'B  ••  City  of  the  Great  King/'  p.  67.  ^  . 
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salvatioxi ;,  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  ooU,  the 
foal  of  an  ass."  "^  And  this  prediction  must  be  now  folfilled;  for 
onoe  Jerosalem  must  bear  her  testimony  to  the  MessiahBhip  of 
Jesus,  the  despised  Nazarene. 

No  sooner  had  Jesus  taken  His  seat  on  the  oolt,  than  a  con- 
siderable concourse  of  people,  who  were  already  present,  were 
seized  with  the  highest  enthusiasm.  Some  of  them  "  spread  thdr 
garments  in  the  way,*'  as  the  custom  of  the  Easterns  was  on  the 
approach  of  a  sovereign  to  his  capital ;  *'  others  cut  down  branches 
from  the  palm-trees  "which  grew  on  the  road-side,  "and  strewed 
them  in  the  way ; "  while  before  Him  and  after  Him  went  manyy 
crying,  <<  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David :  Blessed  is  He  that  oomeih 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  f 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  plaudits,  Jesus  uttered  a  deep  note  of 
sorrow.  There  is  a  spot  on  the  road  at  which  the  city  comes  faUy 
into  view,  and  here  the  Saviour  wept,  and  spoke  tiiose  terrible 
words :  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid 
from  thine  eyes."  |  He  knew  that  those  Hosannas  would  soon  die 
away  upon  the  air ;  that,  ere  long,  some  of  the  people  who  were 
uttering  them  would  exchange  them  for  a  very  different  cry.  It 
was  not  hidden  from  Him  that  the  city  would  reject  Him,  and 
that  thus  it  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  its  crimes.  To  His  eye, 
its  enemies  were  already  compassing  it  about,  and  laying  it  even 
with  the  ground-;  leaving  not  one  stone  upon  another,  becanee  it 
knew  ''  not  the  time  of  its  visitation." 

But  the  procession  paQsed  on,  and  the  plaudits  still  continned. 
**  Two  vast  streams  of  people  met  that  day ;  the  one  poured  out 
from  the  city,  and  as  they  came  through  the  gardens,  whose 
dusters  of  palm-trees  rose  on  the  south-eastern  comer  of  OliTet, 
they  out  down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  moved  upwards  towards  Bethany,  with  loud 
shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed  forth  the  crowds  who 
had  assembled  there  on  the  previous  night,  and  who  came  testify- 
ing to  the  great  event  at  the  sepulchre  of  Lazams."  §  It  was  a 
jubilant  scene  indeed,  but  there  was  one  sad  heart  in  the  midst 
of  it  all, — that  of  Jesus  Himself.  Yet  when  some  of  the  Pharisees 
in  the  crowd  were  angry,  because  of  the  Hosannas  that  everywhere 
saluted  their  ears,  and  said,  «  Master,  rebuke  Thy  disciples,"  Be 
replied, ''  I  tell  you  that,  if  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  || 

*  Zeoh.  is.  9 ;  oomp.  Matt.  xxi.  4,  6. 

t  Matt,  xxi  9 ;  Mark  xi.  9, 10,  etc.  t  Luke  xix.  42. 

§  Btanley'fl  <«  Binai  and  Palestine/'  p.  188. 

Ij  lAke  zlz.  S9,  40. 
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Grossing  the  brook  Eedron,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  ascending  the  temple-mount  by  a  rather  zigzag  route,  Jesus 
entered  the  city,  probably  by  the  celebrated  Golden  Gate,  a  double 
gate,  which  on  the  outer  side  has  long  been  closed  up,  but  which,  in 
the  time  of  the  Orusades,  was  opened  once  a  year,  to  commemorate 
this  great  event.  On  His  appearance,  all  the  city  was  moved,  and 
the  question,  "Who  is  this?"  was  asked  by  thousands  of  the 
astonished  people.  The  multitude  who  came  with  Him  replied, 
"  This  is  Jesus,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee.'**  And  now 
they  doubtless  thought  that  He  was  about  to  declare  Himself  as 
the  Messiah,  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  David,  and  to  put 
down  their  enemies  beneath  His  feet.  And  so  He  was,  but  not 
in  the  way  they  expected :  He  was  first  to  suffer  and  to  die,  and 
by  the  way  of  the  cross  to  obtain  the  kingdom  and  the  throne. 

Lighting  down  from  the  colt  on  which  He  rode,  and  perhaps 
sending  it  back  to  its  generous  owner.  He  entered  the  outer  courts 
of  the  temple,  where  presently,  persons  who  were  bUnd  and  lame 
flocked  around  Him,  and  ''  He  healed  them."  When  '<  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  that  He  did,"  and  heard 
the  children,  who  had  caught  the  strain  from  the  multitude  outside, 
oying  in  the  temple,  "  Hosannato  the  Son  of  David,*'  they  were 
very  angry ;  and,  as  if  they  wished  Him  to  put  them  to  silence, 
they  said,  "Hearest  Thou  what  these  say?"  '<Yea,"  replied 
Jesus,  ''have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  Thou  hast  perfected  praise  ? "  f  These  words  were 
quoted  nearly  verbatim  from  the  eighth  Psalm,  where  they  stand 
thus:  "Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  Thou 
ordained  strength  because  of  Thine  enemies,  that  Thou  mightest 
still  the  enemy  and  the  avenger."  |  Thus  He  put  to  shame  "  the 
adversaries,  and  recompensed  their  malice  with  a  piece  of  instruc- 
tion, profoundly  pointing  to  Scripture,  to  their  hearts,  and  the 
counsel  of  God  respecting  His  kingdom, — a  lesson  by  which  they 
might  yet  have  become  wise."  § 

In  the  evening  of  this  memorable  day,  Jesus  returned  to  Bethany, 
and  spent  the  night  in  the  quietude  of  the  home  of  Lazarus  and 
his  sisters.  ||  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
Monday,  the  eleventh  of  Nisan,  He  went  into  the  city  with  His 
disciples,  but  not  in  any  public  manner ;  and  being  hungry.  He 
came  to  a  fig-tree  full  of  leaves,  expecting  to  find  fruit  on  it,  but 
there  was  none.  It  was  not  the  season  for  figs,  for  that  fruit  does  not 
usually  appear  until  a  later  period  of  the  year.    But  why  then  did 

*  Matt.  xzi.  10, 11.  t  Matt.  zzi.  14-16. 

{  Onx  Lord  quoted  the  paAMige  as  it  is  read  by  the  IjXX.,  Karfiprhtt  tJroy. 

I  Stier.  II  Matt.  zxi.  17 ;  Mark  xi.  11. 
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Jesus  expeot  to  find  it  on  this  single  tree  ?  Because  in  fig-trees 
thd  winter  figs  ripen  before  the  appearanoe  of  the  leaves  in  the 
following  spring;  and,  therefore,  having  leaves,  this  tiee  gave 
promise  of  having  fruit  also.  But  it  was  a  pretentious  tree,  and, 
as  such,  represented  the  Jewish  people,  whose  hypocrisy  the 
Saviour  had  so  frequently  denounced.  Jesus  therefore  said,  "  Let 
no  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward  for  ever ; "  or,  as  Bt.  tfark 
expresses  it,  '*  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for  ever." 

This  act  of  our  Lord's  can  only  be  understood  as  symbolical  of 
the  judgment  which  awaited  the  Jewish  people.  '  It  reminds  as  of 
the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  (Luke^ziii.  6-9,)  and  teaches  the 
same  important  lessons.  Long  had  Jesus  oome  seeking  frnit  in 
His  people  Israel,  but  He  found  only  the  leaves  of  profession ;  and 
now  the  time  was  at  hand  when  they  would  wither,  and  be  cat 
down,  to  make  room  for  others  who  would  be  more  produetive. 
As  if  smitten  with  a  blight,  the  fig-tree  <' presently.. .withered 
away ; "  so  that,  on  the  following  morning,  the  disciples,  seeing  it, 
marvelled,  and  Peter  said,  ''  Master,  behold,  the  fig-tree  which 
Thou  cursedst  is  withered  away."*  In  reply,  Jesus  bade  them 
**  have  faith  in  God,"  for  by  faith  they  would  be  able  to  do  simihff 
things,  and  even  to  remove  the  ''^mountain  "  which  should  stand 
in  their  way. 

Jesus  again  entered  the  temple,  where  a  scene  like  the  one 
which  He  had  witnessed  three  years  previously  presented  itself 
before  His  eyes.  There,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  were  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  traffic.  -  They  were  selling  oxen,  and  sheep, 
and  doves,  the  latter  being  the  trespass-offering  which  the  poor 
might  offer  instead  of  lambs ;  and  there  were  persons  sitting  at 
tables  and  exchanging  foreign  money  for  the  money  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, to  be  offered  as  an  "  atonement,'*  according  to  the  law. 
(Exod.  XXX.  18.)  Full  of  holy  indignation,  Jesus  drove  oat  the 
traffickers,  '*  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,"  and  to 
the  sellers  of  doves  said,  ''Take  these  things  hence."  "Mine 
house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,'*  said  God, 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah ;  f  and  reminding  them  of  these  words, 
Christ  added  the  words  of  another  prophet,  "But  ye  have  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves."  t  The  act  was  a  purely  Messianic  one,  and  was 
a  repetition  of  what  He  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  His 
public  ministry,  as  recorded  by  St.  John.  He  came  '<  suddenly  to 
His  temple,"  and  the  multitudes  were  awed  by  His  appearance, 
and  were  unable  to  resist  His  authority  and  power.  The  chief 
priests  and  scribes  would  at  once  have  seized  Him,  but  they  feared 
the  people,  for  they  were  all  "  very  attentive  to  hear  Him."  §    He 

•  Mark  xi.  20-23 ;  oomp.  Matt.  xxi.  20-22.  f  Chap.  W.  7. 

tJer.Yii.  11.  §LukexU.48. 
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remained  in  the  temple  that  day,  teaching ;  and  great  numbers 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  His  words.  In  the  evening 
He  again  returned  to  Bethany. 

Tuesday,  the  twelfth  of  Nisan,  was  one  of  the  closing  days  of 
our  Lord's  life  in. which  His  acts  were  numerous,  and  His  dis- 
courses copious  and  solemn.  He  again  went  into  the  city  with 
His  disciples,  and  repaired  to  the  temple — ^for  the  last  time.  As 
He  entered  it,  the  Pharisaic  party  of  the  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him 
with  an  official  question :  **  By  what  authority  doest  Thou  these 
things?  and  who  gave  Thee  this  authority  ?  "  Herefusedto  answer 
them,  unless  they  would  tell  Him  what  they  thought  of  the  baptism 
of  John ;  and  this  they  were  afraid  to  do.  He  then  uttered  the 
parable  of  the  two  sons,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  the  wicked 
husbandman,  and  by  that  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son.*  On 
this  followed  the  insidious  question  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians, 
respecting  tribute  money ;  and  then  an  equally  insidious  one  of 
the  Saddccees,  respecting  the  resurrection.!  Then  a  *'  lawyer  " 
questioned  Him  as  to  what  was  <<the  great  commandment  in  the 
law ; "  but  all  these  questions  He  answered  in  such  a  way  that 
His  enemies  were  silenced,  and  put  to  shame,  and  *<no  man  after 
that  durst  ask  Him  any  question."  j 

It  was  now  His  turn  to  ask  questions :  He  inquired  of  the 
Pharisees,  "What  think  ye  of  the  Christ?  whose  Son  is  He?" 
They  replied,  "  The  Son  of  David."  But,  "  How  then,"  He  said, 
"  doth  DaTid  in  spirit  call  Him  Lord  ?  "  referring  them  to  the  first 
verse  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm.  They  could  not  answer; 
and  He  then  warned  the  people  against  the  example  of  the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees,  and  uttered  against  them  those  terrible 
woes  under  which  they  must  have  been  stung  to  the  quick,  know- 
ing, as  they  did,  that  they  were  justly  merited.  He  concluded  those 
woes  by  another  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  another  sad 
prediction  of  its  overthrow.  Its  house  was  to  be  left  desolate,  for 
He  was  about  to  leave  it  to  its  self-elected,  but  melancholy  fate.  § 

Jesus  v^as  now  sitting  "over  against  the  treasury"  which, 
according  to  Lightfoot,  was  in  the  "  court  of  the  women,"  so  called 
because  women  might  enter  it,  but  not  proceed  further.  Here  there 
were  thirteen  chests,  formed  like  trumpets,  narrow  below  and  broad 
above,  placed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  **  corbans  "  or  gifts 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  Divine  worship.]]  After  several  rich 
people  had  come  and  put  into  these  chests  their  liberal  offerings. 


•  Matt.  xx\.  2.V4C  ;  xxil.  1-14.  t  Matt.  xxil.  23-33. 

♦  Matt.  xxM  34-40;  Mark  xH.  28-34. 
§  Mark  xii.  38-40;  Mail,  xxiti.  1-38. 

II  Bee  Ljghtfoofd  WorkB,  vol.  x.,  pp.  208-213.    Pitmau'^i  Edif. 
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at  length  oame  a  poor  widow,  and  she  cast  in  *'  two  mites,  which 
make  a  farthing."  (Mark  xii.  42.)  The  words  are  Xcirra  8wo,  o  €<mjr 
KodpaPTTit.  The  <*  lepton  "  was  the  smallest  of  Greek  com6,  its 
value  being  half  a  <<  kodrantes/'  or  the  eighth  part  of  an 
"  assarion."*  These  two  coins,  which  would  b6  worth  three  half- 
pence of  oar  English  money,  constituted  the  whole  of  this  widoVs 
snbstanoe.  She  might  have  kept  one  of  them  back,  bat  the  SaTionr 
observed  tl^at  she  threw  in  both ;  and  thas  she  parchased  for  her- 
self eternal  fame,  for  taming  to  His  disciples,  He  said,  "  Yerily  I 
say  anto  you,  That  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they 
which  have  oast  into  the  treasury :  for  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their 
abundance ;  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even 
all  her  living."!  It  has  been  remarked  that  ihis  was  one  of  the 
very  last  scenes  on  which  our  Lord's  eyes  rested  in  the  temple,  for 
He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  for  ever :  and  how  encouraging 
is  the  thought  that  His  eyes  are  upon  all  our  offerings,  and  that 
He  accepts  the  smallest  when  it  is  offered  from  the  heart. 

"  It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,"  says  Hengstenberg,  "  that 
on  the  very  day  when  Jesus  took  leave  of  the  Jews,  and  withdrew 
into  seclusion,  certain  Greeks  expressed  their  desire  to  see  Him; 
and  that  Jesus  yras  led  by  this  desire  to  announce  the  near 
approaching  extension  of  His  kingdom  among  the  Gentiles."- 
But  such  is  the  fact  recorded  by  St.  John.  (Chap.  xii.  80-B6.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  scene  occurred  in  the  temple,  jast 
before  the  final  departure  from  it  of  our  Lord.  Oeftain  Greeb  had 
come  up  to  worship  at  the  feast.  These  were  undoubtedly  Gentile 
Greeks — not  Hellenistic  Jews ;  and  they  came  to  Philip,  and  s^d 
to  him,  very  respectfully,  "  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus."  Philip, 
scarcely  knowing  whether  he  should  convey  their  wish  to  his  Master 
or  not,  first  consulted  his  friend  Andrew ;  and  the  two  together 
told  Jesus.  But  the  middle  wall  of  partition  had  not  yet  been 
broken  down  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  therefore,  mysterions  and 
even  harsh  as  the  procedure  may  appear.  He  could  not  see  them ; 
and  the  desire  of  these  Gentiles  was  not  granted.  Yet  the  request 
seems  to  have  gladdened  the  Saviour's  own  mind,  for  He  imme- 
diately spoke  of  Himself  as  the  spiritual  seed-corn  which  shonld 
fall  into  the  earth  and  die,  but  out  of  which  should  spring  <<maoh 
fruit,"  in  which  He  would  **  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul"  and 
be  '<  satisfied."  *'  According  to  this  saying,  the  full  power  of  the 
extension  of  His  kingdom  has  its  root  in  the  death  of  Christ ;  and 
according  to  verses  81,  82,  the  Bedeemer  by  His  death  eonquared 
the  prince  of  this  world,  draws  all  men  to  Himself,  and  abolishes 

•  Jahn'«  Antiq.,  p.  68,  Ward's  Edit.;  Li^tfoot,  wl  li.,  p.  490. 

t  Mark  xii.  41-44.  j  Comme&taiy  on  St.  John,  jol.  ii,  p.  101,  rtc 
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the  wall  of  partition,  which  had  hitherto  excluded  the  Gentiles 
from  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 

The  remainder  of  the  discourse  recorded  by  St.  John  (xii.  44-50) 
followed,  and  then  Jesus  quitted  the  temple,  to  behold  its  magni- 
ficent buildings,  and  to  tread  its  courts,  no  more.'*'  It  was  the 
departure  of  the  Glory  witnessed  by  Ezekiel,  (chap.  x.  18,)  but 
much  more  solemn;  for  it  was  the  withdrawal  of  the  true 
Bhekmah,— of  God  ''  manifested  in  the  flesh."  From  that  hour 
the  imposing  structure  was  doomed  to  fall,  and  when,  as  He  was 
leaTing  it,  one  of  His  disciples  directed  His  attention  to  its  massive 
stones  and  buildings.  He  said, ''  There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone 
upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.''  And  now  He  went 
and  sat  down  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where,  with  the  city  full 
in  view  He  uttered  those  discourses,  of  which  St.  Matthew  has  left 
the  fullest  account,  relative  to  the  signs  of  His  coming  to  destroy 
Jerusalem,  and  of  His  final  coming  to  judge  the  world  ;  including 
the  parables  of  the  two  virgins  and  of  the  talents.f  **  If  John  was 
directed  to  record,  in  harmony  with  his  esoteric  design,  the  last 
gracious  promises  of  His  coming  again  to  comfort  in  the  resurrection 
and  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  three  other 
Evangelists  must  needs  preserve  the  prophecy  of  Christ  concerning 
His  coming  again  to  judge.  And  this  has  been  most  fully  done  by 
the  Apostle  Matthew,  who  alone,  in  chap,  xxv.,  carries  it  to  the 
last  end."t 

With  these  eschatological  discourses  the  prophetic  office  of 
Christ  in  a  manner  closed ;  and  when  He  had  <<  finished  all  these 
sayings,'*  He  said  to  His  disciples,  '*  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is 
the.feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  to  be 
crucified."  Many  chronologists  suppose  that  these  words  were 
uttered  on  the  following  day,  and  that  they  intimated  that  Jesus 
was  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  very  day  of  the  Paschal  feast.  But 
it  is  all  bat  self-evident  that  they  were  spoken  on  this  day,  the 
twelfth  of  Nisan,  as  our  Lord  was  returning  to  His  home  in 
Bethany ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  is  most  in  harmony  with  the 
entire  narrative  of  our  Lord's  last  sufferings — ^that  He  celebrated 
with  His  disciples  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan, 
which  was  the  proper  day  for  its  observance,  and  that  He  was  put 
to  death  on  the  day  after. 

Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  Nisan,  was  spent  in  retirement  at 
Bethany.  According  to  some  chronologists  this  was  the  day  in 
which  tiie  supper  took  place  when  Mary  anointed  His  feet  with  the 
ointment ;  but  we  have  seen  that,  according  to  John  xii.  1,  it  occurred 

«  Mall.  xxir.  1 ;  Hark  ziii.  1.  f  Matt,  udv.,  xicv. 
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on  Friday,  the  eighih  of  Nisan.  Bat  now  it  was  that  Judas,  who 
had  doubtless  been  cherishing  a  feeling  of  resentment  for  the 
reproof  then  given  him,  "  went  his  way,  and  communed  witti  the 
chief  priests  and  captains,  how  he  might  betray  Him  unto  them." 
(Luke  xxii.  8,  4.)  He  fonnd  them,  probably  in  the  evening  of  thsi 
day,  at  the  palace  of  Gaiaphas,  the  High-priest,  consulting  as  to 
how  they  might  take  Jesus  by  subtlety,  and  put  Him  to  deaih. 
The  appearance  among  them  of  one  of  His  disciples  must  have 
occasioned  some  surprise,  but  when  they  understood  the  nature  of 
his  errand  they  were  glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money. 
But  they  "feared  the  people,"  and  therefore  wished  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Christ's  person  by  stealth ;  and  for  a  similar  reason  they 
resolved  not  to  put  Him  to  death  on  the  actual  day  of  the  feast— 
"  not  on  the  feast-day,  lest  there  be  an  uproar  among  the  people." 
They  probably  meant  by  this  that  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the 
procedure  until  after  the  multitudes  who  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
should  have  dispersed.  But  if  so,  their  plans  were  set  aside ;  for 
though  it  was  not  on  the  day  that  the  PaschaMamb  was  killed, 
that  Jesus  was  put  to  death,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  festival, 
and  whilst  yet  the  city  was  crowded  with  visitors  from  every  part 
of  Galilee  and  Judcea.  v  T.  8. 


THE  PATRIAEOH  JACOB :  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OHAPTEB  Vm. — MIOBATI0N8  AXD  BEBEAVBMEHTS. 

"  So  Jacob  eame  to  Luz,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  Bethel,  ht 
and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him." — Qknesis  xzzt.  6. 

Before  the  pilgrimage  to  Bethel  was  undertaken,  Jacob  took 
steps  for  the  thorough  religious  reformation  of  his  family.  Afler 
the  grievous  affair  at  Shechem  he  found  it  necessary  to  demand 
from  his  household  a  complete,  solemn,  and  public  renundatioxi 
of  idolatry.  '*  Pni  away  the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and 
be  clean,  and  change  your  garments.*'  Not  only  had  Bachd 
stolen  her  father's  Teraphim,  and  eluded  his  search  for  them,  bnt 
the  majority  of  the  Patriarch's  domestic  servants  had  probably 
brought  instruments  of  idolatrous  worship  with  them,  and  in  this 
respect  were  Syrian  Nahorites,  the  true  God  not  being  altogether 
disowned,  but  false  methods  of  worship  practised.  **  The  ear-rings 
which  were  in  their  ears,"  were  not  only  personal  ornaments  of 
jewellery,  but  perhaps  talismans,  or  idolatrous  symbols ;  yet  at  the 
request  of  their  chief  all  were  given  up,  and  thus  a  suitable 
preparation  for  their  journey  was  secured,  and  also  for  the  worship 
of  the  living  Ood.  This  desire  for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry 
showed  the  spiritual  earnestness  of  Jacob,  acting  not  only  for  him- 
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self  bat  for  his  household,  and  doing  his  ntmost  to  withdraw  them 
from  a  false  religion,  and  attach  them  to  the  profession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  true  Ood.  He  took  these  snperstitioas  emblems,  these 
'*  idolatrous  phylacteries,"  as  Augustine  designates  them,  these 
charms  or  amulets  which  some  esteemed  sacredly  precious,  and 
**  hid  them  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem," — ^the  oak  grove 
where  formerly  Abraham  had  most  likely  pitched  his  tent, — Cleav- 
ing our  silent  mother  earth  to  hide  them,  as  she  is  often  called  to 
hide  out  of  sight  other  shattered  idols  of  the  human  heart. 

There  was  not  only  the  putting  away  of  the  "  strange  gods,*' 
but  a  ceremonial  personal  cleansing  and  change  of  clothing.  <*  Be 
clean ''  is  an  injunction  frequently  urged  under  the  law  for  purifi- 
cation from  legal  undeanness,  a  preparation  before  access  to 
sacred  ordinances  could  be  allowed ;  which  might  be  by  washing 
merely,  such  washing  being  the  prototype  of  baptism,  by  which  in 
Gospel  times  a  false  i religion  is  rejected,  and  men  are  typically 
introduced  into  the  Ghurch  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.  Some* 
thing  similar  to  this  cleansing  was  commanded  by  Moses,  as  pre* 
paratory  to  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  occasion  of 
the  most  visible  appearance  of  the  Divine  glory  ever  vouchsafed 
to  our  fallen  world.  This  purification  was  representative,  even  in 
Jacob's  time,  of  freeing  the  soul  from  unholy  affections  by  repent- 
ance and  &ith,  whereby  a  man  is  delivered  from  pollution  in  the 
Bight  of  God.  No  doubt  Israel  had  this  in  view,  and  likewise 
desired  that  his  sons  should  cleanse  their  hands  from  the  blood- 
stain contracted  in  their  late  deplorable  cruelty,  ere  they  appeared 
before  God  in  solemn  worship.  The  Patriarch  reminded  them 
that  the  God  whom  they  were  to  meet  was  He  who  had  answered 
him  in  the  day  of  his  distress ;  as  if  he  had  said,  We  must  go  to 
Bethel  with  no  false  gods,  but  with  clean  hands  and  grateful  hearts 
to  our  own  Lord  and  King. 

**  And  they  journeyed :  and  the  terror  of  God  was  upon  the 
cities  that  were  round  about  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue  after 
the  eons  of  Jacob."  Their  father  naturally  feared  that,  roused  by 
the  horrors  of  the  Sychem  massacre,  the  neighbouring  Oanaanites 
would  follow  after  and  seek  to  destroy  them.  That  it  fell  out 
otherwise  was  wholly  of  the  Lord ;  it  was  He  who  inspired  fear 
into  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  nothing  less  would  have  restrained 
them.  It  may  be  that  God  governs  the  world  more  by  secret 
terrors  on  men's  minds  than  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  A  great 
tmth  is  here  illustrated,  a  truth  of  much  encouragement,  and  one 
which  the  Psalmist  was  acquainted  with  when  he  wrote,  **  The 
wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee :  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
Thou  restrain."  By  a  silent  and  unseen  Divine  agency,  Jacob  and 
his  household  accomplished  their  journey  in   safety.     Having 
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reached  the  hallowed  place  where  God  first  appeared  to  him,  and 
where  he  received  the  promiBO  of  DiYine  protection,  he  built  an 
altar  and  called  the  place  El-Beth-el,  <<6od  of  the  Houfie  of 
God.**  The  stone  which  had  been  his  pillow,  and  which  he  had  ^et 
up  and  anointed  as  a  pillar,  is  now  according  to  his  tow  the  house 
of  God  to  him.  In  making  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  the 
great  honour  God  had  done  him  in  calling  him  '<  Israel,"  he 
worshipped  Him  by  the  designation  of  **  El-elohe-Israel ;"  and  so 
now,  in  loying  commemoration  of  Jehovah's  faithfulness,  he  invokes 
Him  hy  the  name  of  ''  God  of  Bethel." 

The  sacred  annalist  now  records  the  first  breach  by  death  in  the 
family  circle :  **  Deborah,  Bebekah's  nurse,  died,  and  she  vsb 
buried  beneath  Bethel  under  an  oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was  called 
Allon-Bachuth,  that  is, '  *  the  oak  of  weeping.' '  The  relaticm  in  which 
Deborah  stood  to  her  mistress,  and  to  her  mistress's  favourite  son, 
was,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  East  in  these  primitive  times, 
one  of  affectionate  confidence.  She  was  <*  as  a  servant,  but  aboTea 
servant.'*  With  genuine  tears  she  was  mourned,  and  for  her 
memorial  the  oak  beneath  whose  shade  her  remains  were  hiid 
received  a  significant  name  of  respect.  At  this  period  no  doubt 
Bebekah  was  dead ;  and  the  old  nurse  who  had  come  with  her  into 
Canaan,  and  who  had  been  with  her  while  she  lived,  had  very 
likely  after  the  death  of  her  mistress  been  taken  into  Jacob's 
family,  in  which  her  prudence  and  piety  endeared  her  to  all. 
From  the  silence  respecting  Bebekah  herself,  one  is  led  to  fear  a 
cloudiness  rested  on  her  until  she  went  down  to  the  grave.  From 
our  first  introduction  to  the  beautiful  and  modest  young  woman 
who  was  found  with  her  father's  flocks,  and  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  the  contemplative  Isaac,  we  might  have 
augured  a  bright  course  in  life,  and  a  clear  sun  et;  but  after  the 
instigation  of  her  son's  treachery  and  falsehood  no  more  is  related 
of  her ;  and  the  future  of  this  aspiring  and  too  anxious  mother  is 
left  with  "  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,*'  who,  in  reference  to  each 
of  His  creatures,  we  know  will  "  do  right.'* 

One  of  the  charming  excellencies  in  Jacob's  character  was  hii 
love  for  Bachel.  It  was  tender,  ardent,  inextinguishable.  Her 
sickness  and  death,  which  were  now  at  hand,  brought  great  and 
deep  grief  to  him.  She  was  on  the  eve  of  being  a  second  time  a 
mother.  As  if  to  prepare  the  Patriarch  for  his  approaching  bereare- 
ment,  God  appeared  unto  him  under  the  name  of  £1-Shaddai, 
<*God  All  sufficient,"  confirming  the  change  of  name  to  Israel, 
and  renewing  and  strengthening  previous  covenants.  It  was  bj 
this  title  God  revealed  Himself  to  Abram,  when  He  altered  his 
name  to  Abraham,  and  promised  him  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an 
everlasting  possession.     The  adoption  of  the  same  name  here  is 
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therefore  iouchingly  appropriatoi  and  Jaoob,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  referred  to  it  with  express  satisfaction.  He  had  fulfilled  his 
vow,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep  him  in  the  way, 
and  bring  him  again  to  his  father^s  house  in  peace,  he  would  make 
that  place  the  house  of  God ;  this  he  had  done  by  consecrating 
Bethel  as  the  temple  of  God.  In  unspeakable  condescension,  God 
appeared  once  more  to  him,  enlarging  former  promises,  specially 
in  two  particulars, — that  the  Patriarch  should  be  the  father  of  a 
great  nation,  and  that  the  land  which  He  gave  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac  should  likewise  be  his  possession.  Both  these  gracious 
declarations  had  also  a  spiritual  signification  :  perhaps  more  full 
than  the  record  would  seem  to  indicate.  Jacob  understood  that  by 
the  promised  seed,  his  ancestorship  of  the  Messiah  was  intended, 
and  by  the  promised  land,  heaven  itself. 

Jacob  was  journeying  towards  Hebron,  where  his  aged  father 
Isaac  dwelt,  and  was  probably  wishful  to  reach  his  old  home  on 
Rachel's  account,  as  well  as  from  a  desire  to  be  with  his  venerable 
parent  in  his  solitariness.  But  as  '*  they  journeyed  from  Bethel, 
and  there  was  but  a  little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath,  Bachel 
travailed."  In  vain  were  encouraging  words  addressed  to  her  by 
her  nurse,  in  vain  the  distressed  Patriarch,  as  if  refusing  to  admit 
coming  sorrow,  tried  to  comfort  her  with  the  tidings  of  a  son  born 
into  the  world,  a  Benjamin,  not  a3en-oni, — ^not  '<  the  son  of  my 
sorrow,"  but  **  the  son  of  the  right  hand ; "  notwithstanding  all  that 
affectionate  assiduity  could  effect,  the  mother  could  not  be  retained. 
''And  Bachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which 
is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave  :  that  is  the 
pillar  of  Bachel's  grave  unto  this  day."  The  place  was  long  known 
as  Bachel's  sepulchre,  and  Providence  so  ordered  it,  that,  as  we 
read,  the  land  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  The  reputed 
tomb  of  her  whom  the  Patriarch  so  faithfully  loved  is  still  pointed 
out,  and  is  of  a  very  humble  description, — a  smaU  square  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  resembling  the  common  tombs  of  sheiks 
and  saints  in  Arabia  and  Egypt.  '*  The  spot,"  says  a  visitor,  '*  is 
as  wild  and  solitary  as  can  well  be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses 
give  their  shelter  from  the  blast;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its 
shade  where  the  ashes  of  the  beautiful  mother  of  Israel  rest.  Yet 
there  is  something  in  this  sepulchre  of  the  wilderness  that  excites 
a  deeper  interest  than  more  splendid  or  revered  ones.  The  tombs 
of  Zacharias  and  Absalom  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  that  of 
the  Kings  in  the  plain  of  Jeremiah,  the  traveller  looks  at  with 
careless  indifference ;  but  beside  that  of  Bachel,  his  fancy  wanders 
to  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  east,  to  the  power  of  beauty  that 
could  so  long  make  banishment  sweet,  to  the  devoted  companion 
of  (be  wanderer,  who  deemed  all  troubles  light  for  her  sake." 
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The  pillar  whioh  Jaoob  set  up  to  mark  the  site  of  Badhel's 
bnrial  Was  a  memorial  of  his  joys,  and  also  *of  his  sorrows,  for 
such  is  the  chequered  aspect  of  human  life,— sorrow  and  joy»  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  quick  succession.  His  affection  for  her  continued 
to  his  dosing  days ;  even  when  the  numbness  of  age  and  the 
approaching  paralysis  of  death  had  come  to  him,  it  is  recorded  that 
in  his  parting  interview  with  Joseph,  he  **  strengthened  himself"  to 
tell,  "  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Fadan,  Bachel  died  by 
me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when  yet.there  was  but  a 
little  way  to  come  unto  Ephrath  :  and  I  buried  her  there  in  the 
way  of  Ephrath ;  the  same  is  Bethlehem."  When  his  eyes  were 
dim  with  years,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  yet  reminded  him  of  Baohel's 
loved  form,  and  he  referred  to  her  as  to  one  who  held  a  fixed  place  in 
his  heart;  and  this  is  the  more  interesting  because  she  was  his  first 
rightful  wife  both  by  affection  and  contract,  and  but  for  others  mifl^t 
have  been  his  only  one.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  eloquently 
propounded,  that  great  and  prolonged  sorrow  marks  a  great  nature, 
Jacob  unmistakably  lays  daim  to  its  possession. 

**  And  Israel  joumeyed»  and  spread  his  tent  beyond  the  towar  ol 
Edar."  Although  a  prince  with  Ood  his  greatness  was  disguised ; 
dwelling  in  tents  he  sought  "  a  better  countzy,  that  is,  a  heavenly." 
During  his  stay  here  he  was  saddened  by  the  painfiil  depravity  of 
his  eldest  son,  Beuben,  who  by  his  great  sin  lost  the  birthright. 
It  is  recorded,  "And  Israel  heard  it;"  some  versions  adding, 
**  And  it  was  evil  in  his  sight."  The  silence  of  the  Patriarch,  with 
regard  to  this  deed  of  darkness,  was  expressive  of  his  shame 
and  indignation.  ''And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father  unto 
Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  sojourned.  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  a  hundred  and 
fourscore  years.  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,  being  old  and  full  of  days :  and  his  sons 
Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him."  This,  in  all  probability,  vras  not 
Jacob's  first  visit  since  his  return  from  Mesopotamia ;  but  on  this 
last  occasion  he  had  brought,  as  it  would  seem,  his  fimuly  with  him, 
very  likely  to  dwell  at  Mamre  with  his  aged  father. 

Isaac  lived  the  longest  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  five  years  longer 
than  Abraham.  He  was  a  retiring  and  even-tempered  man,  given 
to  thought  and  domestic  life;  and  yet  it  would  appear  thai  he 
delighted  in  the  wildness  of  his  eldest  son,  the  cahnness  of  his  own 
temperament  perhaps  finding  a  pleasure  by  contrast  with  the  more 
demonstrative  character  of  Esau.  He  had  beheld  the  uncertainty 
of  earthly  conditions  with  as  few  saddening  experiences,  perohaaoe, 
as  most  mortals.  According  to  the  best  computation  he  died  while 
Jacob  was  in  deep  anguish  at  the  disappearance  of  Joseph,  laaviog 
the  scenes  of  time  before  God  had,  in  that  matter,  justifled  Wb 
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ways  to  men,  and  before  the  <' wagons'*  bad  come  to  carry 
Joseph's  father  into  Egypt.  His  burial  was  doubtless  solemnized 
with  marked  respect,  presenting  a  scene  not  without  its  beauty 
in  the  union  of  the  two  brothers,  Tying  with  each  other  in  filial 
reyerenoe  and  affection  beside  the  open  grave  at  Macbpelah, 

This  portion  of  Jacob's  history  proves  its  thoroughly  human 
and  practical  character.  We  are  reading  of  a  fellow-man,  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  whose  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  are 
shared  by  others.  The  pictures  of  the  biographies  of  Scripture, 
which  too  many  imagine  for  themselves,  are  as  widely  different 
from  the  reality  as  they  perhaps  well  can  be.  They  only  notice  the 
more  prominent  features,  hardly  venturing  to  think  that  their  own 
every-day  course  has  its  counterpart  in  the  scenes  and  acts  of 
Biblical  characters.  To  such  people  their  own  existence  appears 
so  tame  and  mechanical,  that  they  are  tempted  to  conclude  the 
worthies  of  Scripture  had  no  fellow-experiences.  But,  as  history 
is  said  to  ''repeat  itself,"  so  does  human  life,  and  the  Bible  is 
a  practical  and  living  book  for  all  time.  The  unfailing  fitness  of 
Christianity  for  humanity  displays  the  super-human  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  to  be  projected 
on  a  scale  that  indicates  Omniscient  foresight  and  inexhaustible 
resources,  anticipating  every  event  in  man's  history,  and  eveiy 
necessity  of  his  nature. 

We  have  remarked  that  Jacob's  history  is  intensely  human,  and 
mirrors  ordinary  experiences.  His  biography  may  be  profitably 
studied  as  a  guide  and  stimulus  in  the  education  and  discipline  of 
earth.  What  changes  and  trials  he  encountered  1  This  discipline 
could  not  fail  to  bring  self-knowledge ;  to  moderate  present  expecta- 
tions, and  encourage  communion  with  Ood.  Unattractive  quali- 
ties disappeared,  and  a  character  trustworthy  and  admirable  was 
evolved  by  tiie  wise  training  of  Providence.  For  there  is  a  bright 
6ide»  even  to  trials  and  disappointments :  do  they  not  induce  self- 
examination  and  foresight?  Do  they  not  tend  to  the  holy  chasten- 
ing of  the  heart,  and  to  its  preparation  for  the  celestial  state  ? 
Whatever  withdraws  the  mind  from  sublunary  attachments,  and 
sobers  earthly  aspirations,  helping  us  to  see  the  disgrace  and  peril 
of  sin,  and  the  beauty  of  holiness,  must  be  pronounced  an  ultimate 
good  to  us.  While  affliction  does  not  of  itself  make  us  pure,  and 
gentle,  and  kind,  the  want  of  it  does  not  mend  our  condition. 
Suffering  and  sorrow  are  medicines  almost  necessary  for  the 
impetuosity  of  nature.  This  process  may  be  tedious  and  painful, 
but  the  issues  are  precious.  By  the  consecration  of  life  and  soul  to 
Ood,  which  a  sanctified  probation  never  fails  to  effect,  the  character 
becomes  sacred  on  earth  as  preparatory  to  a  future  ev^rlaating 
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Perhaps  a  state  of  exemption  firom  trial  and  grief  is  only  fitted 
for  innocent  beings,  for  angels,  and  for  yonng  children  not  yet 
exposed  to  their  three  great  enemies.    Man  is  yery  soon  scriled 
with  earth,  and  loses  his  right  to  be  merry-hearted ;  his  lightness 
of  spirits  degenerating  into  rudeness,  and  his  waste  of  innoeent 
feeling  into  wantonness  and  selfishness.    Home  afllictionB  are 
adapted  to  aronse  secret  reflection,  demonstrating  the  insufficiency 
of  outward  possessions,  abating  creaturely  pride,  and  revealing  the 
slender  tenure  of  earthly  good.   They  promote,  as  perhaps  noflnng 
else  can,  sympathy  with  the  affictions  of  others.   The  privilege  of 
suffering  is  not  often  dwelt  upon,  and  many  have  no  intetesiin 
such  a  theme.  Yet  it  is  a  favour  which  God  bestows,  by  employing 
us  to  add  something  to  His  glory  by  sufferings  borne  pati^fly 
and  peacefully.    The  children  of  God  find  new  cause  and  motiTe 
for  giving  glory  to  Him  in  resignation,  and  meekness,  and  tnsi. 
The  Psalmist  would  teach  that  sanctified  atOictions  are  our  best 
school  of  instruction  and  religious  advancement :  **  Blessed  is  the 
man  whom  Thou  chastenest,  0  Lord,  and  teachest  Him  out  of  Thy 
law ;  that  Thou  mayest  give  him  rest  from  the  days  of  adversity, 
until  the  pit  be  digged  for  the  wicked.    For  the  Lord  will  not  cwt 
off  His  people,  neither  will  He  forsake  His  inheritance."    "We 
are  chastened  of  the  Lord,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  '*  that  we 
should  not  be  condemned  with  the  world."    The  sufferings  of  the 
righteous  in  this  life  are  not  punitive,  but  oorreotive ;  they  are 
not  the  sword  of  the  Judge,  but  the  rod  of  the  loving  Father. 
Multitudes  are  now  in  the  heavenly  glory  striking  their  harps  of 
gold  at  the  remembrance  of  trials  endured  to  the  uttermost,  and 
to  the  end,  by  the  grace  of  God.    As  we  proceed  in  the  memoirs 
of  Jacob  we  shall  mark  improvement  in  character,  to  which  his 
sorrows  contributed  much;  we  shall  find  triumphs  over  woildliness 
of  temper,  true  spiritual  refinement,  the  victory  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh,  and  a  righteous  regulation  of  desires  and  pursuits. 

In  the  life  of  religion  how  dependent  are  we  on  the  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  I  To  live  by  principle  and  faith  is  not  a  facile  acqni* 
sition :  when  faith  comes  to  the  heart  it  finds  an  unfavourable  soil, 
and  must  struggle  with  many  antagonisms.  It  is  the  common 
experience  that  <<we  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  Hiink  any- 
thing as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.'*  The  neces* 
sity  of  a  life-long  impartation  of  Divine  strength  vrill  be  seen  in 
the  coming  days  of  the  Patriarch ;  for  although  humbled  and  ytt 
elevated  in  character,  the  trial  of  his  fidth  is  not  yet  complete. 
How  frequently,  in  the  history  of  individual  OhriBtianB,  we  behold 
their  afiUctions  adapted  to  correct  the  prevailing  defieot  of  their 
respective  characters,  or  correlated  to  some  of  their  more  proud* 
ne&t  fiulinge.     The  naturally  proud  man  ifl  n^  imfrefneDtly 
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smitten  in  the  very  core  of  his  pride ;  the  covetons  man  unexpect- 
edly led  to  moderation  by  worldly  losses  and  anxieties ;  haughty  and 
unforgiving  tempers  are  bent  or  broken  by  sudden  repressions,  or 
mortifying  humiliations.  So  the  man  whose  affections  cling 
extravagantly  to  temporal  gratifications,  coveting  indulgences  in- 
compatible with  entire  love  to  God,  is  made,  like  Jacob,  to  smart 
for  it,  finding  in  an  increase  of  the  number  of  his  ties  to  earth 
retributive  sources  of  sorrow.  In  the  study  of  Christian  biography, 
it  is  further  observable  that  the  leading  object  in  the  chastisements 
of  God's  children,  is  their  more  perfect  refinement  of  mind  and 
spirit;  and  that  stimulants  and  correctives,  applied  by  a  holy 
and  wise  Providence,  are  given  in  order  to  secure  to  religious 
principles  that  permanency,  and  readiness  of  application,  which 
they  are  graciously  designed  to  possess. 

''About  the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a  winter  wind,  though  a 
heavenly  sunshine ;  the  iris  colours  its  agitation ;  the  frost  fixes 
upon  it  its  repose.  Let  us  beware  that  our  rest  becomes,  not  the 
rest  of  stones,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  tossed  and  thunder- 
stricken,  maintain  their  majesty ;  but  when  the  stream  is  silent, 
and  the  storm  past,  suffer  the  grass  to  cover  them,  and  the  lichen 
to  feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed  down  into  the  dust."* 


UEBERWEQ'S  "HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY." 

(Concluded.) 

The  speculations  of  Eant  introduce  the  Third  Period  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  philosophy,  according  to  Ueberweg's  division.  In  his 
earlier  years  this  remarkable  man  was  considerably  influenced  by  the 
notions  of  Wolff,  and  the  physical  researches  of  Newton.  It  was  at  a 
later  period  that  he  developed  the  "  Critical  Philosophy,"  by  which  he  is 
60  widely  known.  In  his  "  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  he  proposes  to 
solve  the  questions  of  the  origin,  extent,  and  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
He  subjects  the  speculative  reason  to  a  critical  scrutiny,  on  the  presump- 
tion that  such  scrutiny  should  precede  all  other  forms  of  philosophic 
aotion.  Whatever  transcends  the  sphere  of  experience  without  having 
first  examined  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  he  designates  "Dogma- 
tism." The  limitation  of  knowledge  to  experience  he  pronotmoes 
"  Empiricism ; "  and  aU  philosophical  doubt  which  rests  on  the  in- 
Boffioienoy  of  attempts  at  demonstration,  and  not  on  a  previous  examina- 
tion  of  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  he  terms  "  Scepticism."  His  own 
philosophy,  which  makes  all  further  action  dependent  on  such  examina- 
tion, he  denominates  "  Criticism."  It  is  **  transcendental  idealism  "  in 
80  fax  as  it  inquires  into,  and  then  denies,  the  possibility  of  knowledge 
concemiog  objects  which  lie  beyond  the  range  of  experience.  What  he 
calls  "  things-in-themselves,"  or  transcendental  objects,  such  as  they  are 
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in  themMlves,  and  apart  from  onr  mode  of  conoeiYing  tliem»  an  ''un- 
knowable for  man."  It  ia  only  a  DiTine  mind,  that  thinkB  and  cpcraf 
reality  to  them,  that  can  know  them.  Sueh  things  do  not  adjott  ihem- 
BeWes  to  the  forma  of  human  knowledge,  becanae  hnman  conBoiousness 
ia  not  creative,  nor  ia  hmnan  perception  **  intellectoal  intuition."  It  is 
only  empiiieal,  phenomenal  objects  that  are  knowable  to  man.  Kant's 
**  things-in-themaelves'*  have  no  relation  to  either  apace  or  time,  as  Umm 
eziat  in  phenomenal  objecta  only ;  and  ao  only  in  the  peroeitingaolQeet 

Beaaon,  according  to  Kant,  ever  atrivea  to  riae  beyond  the  limitoof 
the  nnderataading,  from  the  conditioned  to  the  unconditioned.  It  fonui 
ideaa  of  the  aonl,  of  the  world,  and  of  God ;  but  these  ideaa  are  held  to 
have  no  theoretic  validity,  beoanae  they  relate  to  objecta  which  lie  beyond 
the  range  of  all  experience.  He  maintains  that  the  ontological,  coflmo- 
logical,  and  phyaico-theological  argomenta  to  prove  the  exiatence  of  God, 
lead  into  a  aeries  of  aophiaticationa.  But  he  nevertheleBS  admits  that 
these  ideas  of  the  reason  are  of  advantage  as  regulative  piinciplas,  by 
which  it  is  seen  that  empirical  investigation  may  be  carried  forward 
indefinitely ;  that  the  sphere  of  objects  of  possible  experience  can  navw 
be  regarded  as  frOly  investigated ;  and  '*  they  render  conceivable  sappofi- 
tions  to  which  the  practical  reason  conducts  with  moral  necessity." 

As  Kant  starts  in  his  "Critique  of  the  Pure  Beason*'  from  the 
distinction  and  opposition  between  empirical  and  a  priori  knowledge,  ao 
in  his  *'  Critique  of  the  Practical  Beason  **  he  proceeds  from  the  analogons 
opposition  between  sensuous  propensity  and  the  law  of  reason.  AH  the 
ends  to  which  mere  desire  may  be  directed  fronish  only  senanons  mctini 
to  the  will,  having  personal  happiness  for  their  object.  This  principle  ia 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  morality.  The  form  of  possible  universality 
in  the  law  which  regulates  the  will  is  the  only  one  which  Kant  retaina 
as  the  proper  motive  for  the  moral  will.  His  axiom  is,  **  Act  so  that  the 
maxim  of  thy  will  can  at  the  same  time  be  accepted  as  the  priacipla  of  a 
universal  legislation."  This  ftmdamental  law  possesses  the  power  of  a 
command,  as  man  is  a  sensuous  as  well  as  rational  being,  and  the 
sensuous  nature  is  ever  in  opposition  to  the  reason ;  but  this  oommaad 
is  not  in  any  sense  conditional  and  hypothetic,  like  tiie  w»^'*im«  of  moe 
prudence.  It  is  the  only  unconditional  command, — ^Kant's  ''oalegoiieal 
imperative."  All  other  principles  of  the  will,  than  the  one  speeiBed, 
flow  ttom  arbitrary,  unregulated  choice.  Mere  outward  oonfonmty  to  law 
is  legality ;  but  right  action,  prompted  by  regard  to  the  nmvecsal  moral 
law,  is  morality.  Moral  self-determination  is  the  moral  dignity  of  man, 
who  as  a  rational  being  gives  a  law  to  himself.  In  this  is  contained  the 
origin  of  duty.  On  the  moral  consciousness  of  man,  Kant  founds  his 
''postulates  of  the  pure  practical  reason."  These  are  '*the  convietioii 
of  our  moral  freedom — since  the  affirmation,  *Thou  oanst,  for  thon 
oughtest,*  forces  us  to  assume  that  the  sensuous  part  of  our  being  may 
be  determined  by  the  rational  part; "  the  conviction  '*of  our  immortality, 
since  our  wills  can  approximate  to  conformity  with  the  moral  law  only  m 
it^itum;  "  and  the  conviction  '<  of  the  existence  of  God  as  the  BoleriB 
the  kingdom  of  reason  and  nature,  who  will  establish  the  haimony 
demanded  by  the  moral  consciousness  between  moral  worth  and 
happiness." 
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In  his  **  Religion  witiun  the  Limits  of  Mere  Beason,**  Kant  rednees  all 
religion  to  the  moral  conBcionflness.    Attempts  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
God  by  the  observance  of  statutory  religions  actions  he  regards  as  mook 
service.    Truly  religions  service  is  that  which  recognises  all  our  duties 
as  Divine  commands.  The  distinction  is  well  preserved  by  him  between 
a  human  and  a  Divine  morality.   He  labours  to  reduce  the  dogmas  of 
positive  theology  to  doctrines  of  philosophical  ethics.    In  his  "  Critique 
of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment,"  Kant*s  object  is  to  mediate  between  the 
two  previous  factors  in  his  system* — ^to  connect  the  theoretic  and  practi- 
cal parts  of  philosophy,  and  constitute  them  one  harmonious  whole.    He 
defines  this  faculty  of  judging  as  that  by  which  the  particular  is  conceived 
as  contained  under  the  universal.  **The  Critique  of  Pure  BeoBon  concedes 
only  constitutive  principles  to  the  understanding,  while  The  CriHqite  of 
ihe  Praetieal  Beaton  recognises  ideas  of  the  reason  as  of  controlling 
authority  for  human  action ;  between  the^  understanding  and  the  reason 
the  faculty  of  judging  forms  the  middle  term.    The  feeling  of  pleasure 
and  dislike  is  psychologically  intermediate  between  cognition  and  desire, 
and  it  is  to  this  feeling,  to  which  it  prescribes  rules  d  priori,  that  the 
faculty  of  judging  has  respect  in  its  sBsthetic  use.    Between  the  province 
of  nature  and  that  of  freedom,  there  is  fixed,  according  to  Kant,  an 
immeasurable  cleft,  so  that  from  the  former  to  the  latter  no  passage  is 
possible  in  thought  through  the  theoretic  employment  of  the  reason. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  is  conceived  as  having  an  influence  on  the  former, 
or,  in  other  words,  freedom  is  conceived  as  having  for  its  mission  the 
realisation  in  the  sensible  world  of  the  end  indicated  by  the  laws  of  free« 
dom.    Consequently  nature  must  be  so  conceived  that  it  may  be  possible 
for  ends  to  be  realised  in  it  according  to  the  laws  of  freedom.    The  judg- 
ing faculty,  through  the  conceptions  of  adaptations  in  nature,  mediates 
the  transition  from  the  province  of  the  conception  of  nature  to  that  of  the 
conception  of  freedom/' 

In  the  mind  of  Kant  his  system  was  complete.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  power  of  thought  which  the  whole  displays,  while  we  may  be 
far  from  accepting  it  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
human  knowledge,  and  of  the  laws  of  right  and  obligation.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  moral  independence  of  the  individual  is  regarded  as  extreme, 
^that  while  it  contains  the  truth  that  progress  towards  personal  perfec* 
tion  is  only  possible  through  the  co-operatbn  of  the  individual,  it  becomes 
the  source  of  an  order  of  unsociaUty.  Individual  freedom  is  only  one  of 
the  factors  of  moral  order.  The  disciples  and  opponents  of  the  Konis* 
berg  recluse  were  numerous.  Schiller's  ardent  and  poetic  mind  conceived 
the  possibility  of  reconciling  the  antithesis  of  nature  and  mind,  reality 
and  ideality,  in  morality  and  art.  This  is  the  development  which  the 
Kantian  method  required,  since  the  system  which  does  not  admit  of  this 
reconciliation  being  effected  by  its  provisions,  carries  within  itself  a 
primd  facte  argument  against  its  own  validity  and  completeness.  Jacobi 
maintained  that  Kant's  philosophy  destroyed  itself  by  "  an  intrinsic  con* 
tradiction,  in  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  one's  way  into  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Beason  without  the  realistic  postulate  of  a  causal  nexus  uniting  the 
thinking  subject  with  the  reahn  of  (transcendental)  objectivity ;  but  that 
then  it  was  impossible  to  remain  in  this  Critique." 
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Fiofaie  was  originany  a  Spinozistio  determmi9t ;  bnft  throng  the  infla- 
ence  of  Kant's  dootrine  of  the  limitation  of  causality  to  phenomena,  and 
his  assertion  of  the  independent  moral  freedom  of  the  individual,  he  was 
led  to  change  his  opinion.  He  more  folly  developed  the  Kantian  doctrine 
of  limitation ;  and  affirmed  that  both  matter  and  form  are  tiie  leeolt  of 
the  activity  of  the  Ego,  and  not  of  the  action  of  Kant's  "  things-in-them- 
selves  "  on  the  percipient  subject.  The  manifold  forms  of  expetienoe  an 
produced  by  a  creative  faculty  in  the  individual.  This  action  of  produc- 
tion is  the  ground  of  all  consciousness.  The  creative  Ego  is  not  tiia 
individual,  but  the  absolute  Ego,  from  which  Fiohte  endeavours  to  dednae 
the  former,  inasmuch  as  morality  denumds  the  distinetion  of  individuals. 
Ood  is  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  In  making  the  Absolute  the  point 
of  departure  in  his  later  speculations,  his  philosophy  assumed  a  mon 
religious  aspect.  Its  real  principles  obviously  remained  the  same :  it 
was  notwithstanding  little  more  than  a  veiled  Spinozigm. 

The  philosophy  of  Fichte  exerted  considerable  influence  on  thefiirtfaa 
development  of  philosophy  in  Germany  through  Schelling,  who  tnas- 
Ibnned  his  dootrine  of  the  Ego,  by  combination  with  Spinosism,  into  the 
system  of  Identity.  Of  the  two  sides  of  the  system,  Schelling  gave  his 
attention  principally  to  the  doctrine  of  nature.  He  held  that  in  the 
Absolute,  object  and  subject,  real  and  ideal,  nature  and  spirit,  ars 
identidaL  We  perceive  this  by  intellectual  intuition :  by  a  vital  principle 
in  nature,  and  the  general  continuity  of  all  natural  cansesi  it  unites  all 
fonns  of  existence  into  complete  organization.  Inorganio  nature  repeats 
itself  in  the  higher  forms  of  the  organic  world.  The  forces  by  whioh  this 
is  effected  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  of  which  nature  is  the  real,  while 
spirit  is  the  ideal,  pole.  The  materialistic  character  of  this  system  of 
Schelling  is  too  obvious  to  require  observation.  By  an  eolectic  treatment 
of  various  systems,  Fichte  afterwards  approximated  to  mysticism ;  and 
further  asserted  that,  while  the  dootrine  was  not  false  it  was  ineomplet6» 
and  required  for  its  completion  the  "  Philosophy  of  Mythology,**  and  the 
'*  Philosophy  of  Bevelation.**  This  speculation  had  reference  to  the 
potencies  and  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  and  professedly  aimed  at  a  recon- 
ciliation *' between  Petrine  and  Pauline  Christianity,  or  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism,  in  a  Johannean  Church  of  the  futore." 
It  is  not  by  the  shifting  speculations,  or  theosophy  of  these  schools,  that 
any  such  reconciliation  can  be  effected.  Whatever  opposition  there  may 
be  between  Catholidsm  and  Ptotestantism, — and  we  believe  it  to  I* 
essential  and  profound, — ^we  are  quite  sure  that  the  teachings  of  Peter 
and  Paul  are  in  essential  harmo&y,  whatever  may  be  perversely  made  of 
the  different  aspects  under  which  Christianity  may  be  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  them. 

Developing  and  combining  these  immediately  preceding  speoulations, 
Hegel  postulated  his  system  of  absolute  Idealism.  In  (^position  to  the 
principle  of  subjective  Idealism,  he  held  that  finite  things  are  not  simply 
phenomena  existing  in  our  consdoxuness,  but  are  such  by  their  very 
nature,  having  the  ground  of  their  existence  in  the  universal  divine  Idea, 
and  not  in  themselves.  The  "  absolute  reason  *'  underlies  both  nature 
and  spirit  as  their  substance ;  is  revealed  in  them;  and  as  rational  sub- 
ject, by  means  of  progressive  development  horn  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
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stages,  rettiniB  through  them  to  itself  from  a  state  of  self-alienation. 
"  Philosophy  is  the  science  of  the  Absolate."  Since  it  is  by  the  process 
of  thinking  that  the  "  absolute  reason "  obtains  its  self-nnfolding,  it 
necessarily  has  the  dialectic  method  for  its  form.  Thus  the  spontaneous 
movement  of  the  object  of  thought  is  reproduced  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  thinking  subject.  This  "  absolute  reason  "  alienates  itself  in  nature, 
and  returns  to  itself  in  spirit.  Philosophy  embraces  three  parts :  <'  logic, 
which  considers  reason  in  itself  as  the  ^rhis  of  nature  and  spirit ;  the 
Philosophy  of  Nature ;  and  the  Philosophy  of  Spirit."  The  Absolute 
Idea  emits  nature  from  itself.  These  recover  their  union  in  Spirit,  which 
is  the  goal  and  end  of  nature.  Subjective  Spirit  is  the  form  of  relation 
to  self  to  which  the  ideal  completeness  of  its  conception  has  become 
inwardly  real.  Objective  Spirit  is  spirit  developing  itself  in  the 
bringing  forth  of  a  world,  in  which  freedom  exists  in  the  form  of  present 
necessity.  Absolute  Spirit  is  spirit  "  in  the  absolute,  independent,  and 
eternally  self-producing  unity  of  its  conception,  or  spirit  in  its  absolute 
truth.**  Hegel  tenns  the  divisions  of  his  doctrine  of  *'  subjective  spirit,*' 
Anthropology,  Phenomenology,  and  Psychology.  Objective  Spirit  is 
realised  in  legal  right,  morality,  and  ethicality,  which  latter  unites  the 
two  former  in  itself.  Absolute  Spirit  includes  art,  which  in  the  concrete 
form,  generated  by  the  subjective  subject,  expresses  the  artist's  concrete 
perception  of  the  iaruly  absolute  spirit  as  the  ideal ;  and  religion,  "  which 
is  the  true  in  the  form  of  mental  representation ;  and  philosophy,  which 
is  the  true  in  the  form  of  truth." 

The  mode  in  which  these  Hegelian  speculations  were  employed  in  the 
sphere  of  Christian  truth  may  be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Ueberweg's  elaborate  notes:  ** Judaism,  says  Hegel,  represents  the 
monJism  of  the  Kantian '  categorical  imperative,'  which  Jesus  overcomes 
through  lave,  the  synthesis  in  which  law  loses  its  universality,  the 
individual  his  particularity,  and  both  lose  their  opposition,  while  in  the 
Kantian  conception  of  virtue  this  opposition  remains  I  Yet  Hegel  points 
out  at  the  same  time  the  pathological  element  involved  in  mere  love  and 
dangers.  Fate  consists  in  confinement  to  a  definite  spiritual  direction ; 
Jesus,  through  HIb  principle  of  love,  worked  in  opposition  not  to  single 
sides  of  Jewish  fate,  but  to  this  fate  itself.  The  Biblical  statements 
respecting  the  unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ  are  inter- 
preted by  Hegel  as  resting  on  the  idea  that  only  reflection,  which  divides 
life,  distinguishes  it  into  infinite  and  finite ;  apart  from  reflection,  or  in 
tmUi,  this  separation  is  unreal.  Hegel  speaks  severely  against  this 
separation,  which  falsely  objectifies  the  Deity ;  it  advances,  he  says,  at 
an  equal  pace  with  the  corruption  and  slavery  of  men,  of  which  it  is  only 
the  revelation." 

Bchleierxnacher,  from  the  force  of  his  sympathetic  nature,  has  com- 
manded a  large  amount  of  attention  and  admiration  from  certain  classes 
of  philosophers  and  theologians  in  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  his  deep  longing  for  conscious  spiritual  experience ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  he  sought  for  this  rather  in  the  sphere  of  the  merely  human 
than  in  the  human  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Divine.  HiB  philo- 
sophy was  mediatory  and  eclectic,  by  which  he  endeaTOured  to  harmonize 
the  points  of  possible  association  which  he  found  in  contemporary  theories. 
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It  ig  in  rektion  to  the  awaJdng  of  religioin  life  fluil  niililniwiiwlMirig 
especially  of  importanoe.  He  was  intensely  dissatisfiad  vitlithe  eold  sod 
heartlesB  dogmatizing  of  his  predecessors,  wineh  ignoied  the  neeMBitiBi 
of  the  emotional  nature  of  man.  ^This  tendeney  drove  him  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  in  which  formnlatod  Christian  troth  is  hf^y  bested. 
He  **  denies  the  sdentifio  truth  of  the  teadungs  of  theologieal  dogmatwrn; 
but  admits  that  religion  is  fbmided  in  man  on  a  special  and  noble  freolty, 
namely,  on  religions  feeling,  which  is  the  direction  of  the  spirit  toiiiid 
the  infinite  and  eternal;  and  he  finds  the  true  import  of  thedlogieel 
notions  and  doctrines  in  this, — that  through  them  religioas  feeling  oamee 
to  expression ;  but  when  that  whose  office  is  simply  to  indicate  our  feel- 
ings and  represent  them  in  words  is  taken  for  objective  troth,  cr  Ibr 
science  and  religion  at  once,  there  follows  inevitably  a  dectine  into 
mysticism  and  mythology."  Schleiermacher  recoiled  from  the  eleviikm 
of  theological  systems  to  the  position  of  positive  olrjective  trath.  In 
this  he  was  no  doubt  substantially  right,  as  various  points  In  Ham 
systems  are  much  more  humsn  than  Divine. 

He  is,  however,  compelled  to  recognise  the  importanoe  of  dcctrine, 
which  should  have  led  him  to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  reelly 
doctrine,  Divine  teaching,  and  that  which  is  human  addition.  He  would 
then  have  found  a  sufficient  and  permanent  basis  for  his  reHgioii  of 
feeling.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  arbitrarily  employs  theologieal  doetiines 
as  the  means  for  the  expression  of  religious  feeling,  and  having  gained 
the  height  at  which  he  aims,  throws  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  his 
ascended,  and  passes  into  the  region  of  the  mysticism  which  he  eon- 
demns.  His  religious  system  may  perhaps  be  denominated  a  fptritee/- 
iitic  humanUarianiiin.  Its  influence  for  good  was  no  doubt  consider' 
able.  It  represented  the  transition  from  a  lifeless  dogmatism  on  the  (me 
hand,  and  a  sceptical  rationalism  on  the  other,  to  a  living,  evsngeliflel 
Ohristianity.  His  position  should  teach  a  lesson  to  dogmatisiiig  theo> 
logians  who  invest  every  particular  of  their  systems  with  a  Divine 
authority.  By  this  presumption,  sympathetic  and  generous  souls,  like 
that  of  Schleiermacher,  are  driven  to  the  border-land  at  least  of  a  self- 
destroying  trust  in  their  own  reason. 

In  the  passage  to  the  present  state  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  Sdiopea- 
hauer  unfolded  a  contradictory  and  self-destractive  notion,  v^ieb 
involves  a  negation  of  the  sensuous  nature  of  man,  and  makes  its  etfaiesl 
goal,  through  asceticism,  a  disinclination  of  the  will  to  live  in  a  worid 
which  is  the  worst  possible  of  all  worlds.  A  gloomy  pessimism  is  s 
marked  characteristic  of  this  system.  It  very  much  reeemhles  the 
Buddhistic  notion  of  Nirwana,  the  austere  sublimation  of  which  condneti 
its  subject  to  the  heaven  of  unconsciousness ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
the  abnormal  asceticism  of  earlier  Christian  times,  which  sprang  Isigely 
from  the  heathen  doctrine  of  ethical  dualism. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Kantian  philosophy  and  the  older  Platainsm, 
Herbert  propounded  a  doctrine  which  he  termed  *'  Realism.'*  Philosophy 
is  regarded  as  the  elaboration  of  conceptions,  through  which  we  obtain 
knowledge.  From  the  principal  species  of  these  elaborations  arise  the 
divisions  in  pMLosophy.  Olesmees  of  conception  is  the  distmgiiiAing 
of  one  conception  from  others,  which  again  is  the  distinguisihing  tba 
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different  marks  of  a  oonoeption.  From  these  ooneeptions  may  rise  judg- 
ments, rendering  logic  a  neoessitj,  which  treats  of  the  distinctness  of 
conceptions,  and  their  co-ordination.  Herbart  conceives  that  religions 
fidth  mnst  rest  on  the  contemplation  of  natore ;  bnt  its  perfection  is  the 
work  of  ethics.  We  cannot  account  for  the  apparent  adaptation  in 
higher  organisms  on  the  ground  of  chance ;  nor  can  the  existence  of  that 
adaptation  be  [denied  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  simply  a  form  of 
human  thought.  Its  explanation  must  be  found  in  a  Divine  intelligence. 
The  qualification  of  our  conception  of  Gk>d  by  the  predicates  of  wisdom, 
power,  holiness,  love,  and  justice,  is  more  important  for  the  religious 
consciousness  than  a  theoretic  development  of  that  conception.  These 
predicates  are  opposed  to  Pantheistic  ideas. 

Beneke  was  the  author  of  a  system  which  is  eminently  pBychological« 
His  principal  thought  is,  that  through  self-consciousness  we  know  our* 
selves  truly  as  we  are ;  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  in  its 
true  nature  depends  upon  the  analogies  in  our  psychical  life  which  underlie 
outward  phenomena.  Self-knowledge  is  the  key-stone  of  this  system ;  and 
so  fiur  it  is  of  real  practical  value.  Man  is  a  microcosm— an  epitome  of 
the  world.  The  science  of  morals  is  accordingly  based  upon  the  relations 
of  worth  wliich  exist  among  our  psychical  conditions,  which  originally 
express  themselves  in  our  feelings.  That  which,  according  to  these 
relations,  has  most  worth  for  the  individual,  and'  for  all  who  may  be 
influenced  by  him,  is  the  morally  good.  The  establishment  and  pre« 
dominant  inilTlende  of  the  moral  nature  m  man,  so  that  all  his  volitions 
and  actions  are  determined  by  this  nature,  is  moral  freedom.  True 
moral  freedom  consists  in  the  disposition  and  power  to  do  that  which  is 
right.  Buty  we  may  remark  in  passing,  a  system  based  on  self-knowledge 
must  inevitably  fail  to  conduct  Us  to  a  reliable  standard  of  right. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Hegelian  philosophy  is  largely  influential  in 
Gennany,  while  modifications  of  Aristotle  and  Kant,  and  the  study  of 
philosophy  on  its  historic  side,  command  the  attention  of  many  minds. 
Sefaleiermaoher  has  materially  contributed  in  determining  the  direction  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  though  the  effects  of  his  teaching  are  greatest  in  the 
sphere  of  religion  and  theology.  Materialism  and  sensualism  have  also 
their  advocates  and  disciples.  Theories  which  lead  to  the  same  goal  are 
zealously  promoted  also  in  our  own  country,  with  a  practical  utilitarian- 
ism which  conducts  to  the  negation  of  Ohxistianity.  Humanitarianism 
is  the  favourite  doctrine  with  not  a  few. 

In  the  multiplied  forms  of  thought  at  which  we  have  briefly  glanced, 
all  must  observe  a  prodigious  waste  of  power.  They  are  not,  however, 
without  their  value  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge.  Though  they 
may  fail  to  lead  us  to  the  sources  of  that  knowledge  on  the  great  subjects 
of  nature  and  mind,  they  point  out  the  methods  of  research  of  which 
man  is  capable ;  and  especially  they  make  us  aware  of  the  narrow  limits 
of  his  native  power  of  investigation.  Philosophy  would  probably  be 
lightly  esteemed  if  it  were  not  professedly  independent ;  but  how  differentf 
and  more  complete  and  grand,  would  be  the  conceptions  of  man,  if  the 
whole  domain  of  nature  and  human  existence  were  studied  with  the 
mirror  of  Divine  revelation  before  the  mind.    A  review  of  philosophio 
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theories  o*nnoi  fail  to  convince  ns  of  man's  need  of  some  hJif^  mode  of 
teaching  than  any  that  can  be  founded  on  what  he  diBcoven  in  himself; 
and  of  the  adaptation  and  sorpassing  yalne  of  the  Divine  word,  espedaUy 
as  it  appears  in  the  Person  and  utterances  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  xeawA 
and  pzinoiples  of  true  morality  are  therein  unfolded  in  a  manner  fitted  (o 
command  the  admiration  of  the  philosopher,  and  to  commend  themselTW 
to  the  understanding  of  the  peasant. 

Every  form  of  Pantheism,  down  to  the  subtile  representationi  of 
modem  popular  poetiy»  is  destructive  of  all  morality  by  the  absoiptioa 
of  the  individual  in  the  universal,  the  part  in  the  whole.  Every  sehMiM 
of  life  and  morals  which  magnifies  the  whole  to  the  ignoring  of  tiM 
individual  in  his  rights  and  responsibilities,  has  an  essentially  Pantheiitic 
element  at  its  basis.  It  is  thus  that  the  absorbing  system  of  Popeiy 
has  been  so  largely  productive  of  an  immoral  social  condition.  The 
undue  development  of  the  opposite  theory  involves  the  isolation  of  the 
individual,  and  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  social  organism.  In  the 
Word  of  Qod,  the  ever-renewed  controversy  on  the  opposiag  daims  of 
Nominalism  and  Bealism  obtains  its  practical  solution.  Christianity  is 
the  great  reconciler  in  the  rival  pretensions  of  theorists.  It  is  optimut 
and  pessimist  both.  It  points  out  the  grand  ideal  which  may  obtain  its 
realisation  in  human  history,  and  at  the  same  time  depicts  in  darkest 
colours  the  pessimism  of  human  nature ;  while  it  teaches  the  method  by 
which  these  evil  tendencies  may  be  overcome,  and  the  highest  optimUtic 
conceptions  may  be  realised.  Utilitarianism  is  a  paltiy  and  bewildering 
teacher.  Though  it  makes  the  highest  good  its  object,  it  necessarily  elidte 
a  Babel  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  that  good  is.  HumanitarianiBm 
in  all  its  forms  is  a  manifestation  of  the  restless  consciousness  of  human 
need ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  A  hopelees 
Positivism  is  the  end  of  these  erratic  speculations.  It  is  still  true,  "  that 
light  has  come  into  the  world,"  but  "  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light."  Christianity  is  that  Divine  philosophy  which  alone  has  given 
evidence  of  an  ability  to  conduct  men  into  ihe  temple  of  universal  and 
eternal  Truth. 

M.O. 


FINE  ABT  A  RECORD  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Fine  Art  may  be  comprehensively  defined  as  the  orderly  activity  of 
man's  sestheiic  faculty,  and  the  fruits  of  that  activity.  Being  snoh,  it  ii 
normal  and  necessary  to  man.  The  aesthetic  faculty  is  as  actual  and 
valid  a  part  of  man^s  nature  as  is  his  reason  or  his  ethical  faculty.  With- 
out this,  man  must  be  an  alien  and  stranger  in  the  universe  of  beaniy 
in  which  he  finds  himself:  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  expression  of 
matter  or  mind  he  could  not  have  even  a  receptivity, — much  less  an 
intelligent  delight  in  it.  He  could  only  partially  know  the  work^  of 
God,  even  in  their  most  manifest  qualities.  In  fact  he  could  have  no 
comprehension  of  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  God  Himself.  God  it 
not  merely  the  infinite,  intellectual,  and  ethical  being ;  He  is  also  the 
infinite,  o^sthctical  one.    The  univene  of  His  works  is  an  infinite  art- 
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gftUety— not  of  imitaiiTe,  but  of  original  and  expressive  art.  Heaven 
itself  is  not  only  infinitely  holy,  but  also  infinitely  beautiful,— the 
esthetic  as  well  as  the  ethio  climax  of  the  universe.  Moreover,  Qod  has 
planned  our  present  life  upon  the  same  idea.  He  made  man  in  two 
persons,— the  pair  together  constitutmg  the  masterpiece  of  the  beauty  and 
majesty  of  this  terrestrial  creation,— and  put  them  into  the  grandest  and 
loveliest  landscape-garden  that  earth  ever  saw,  planted  by  His  own  hand, 
emphatically  a  ParadcUos,  the  parJc  of  all  the  earth.  And  that  first  pair, 
and  their  home  in  Eden,  represent  all  the  human  race,  and  the  asthetio 
hannony  between  man's  faculties  and  his  situation,  which  the  race  ever 
strives  to  realise  wherever  it  has  wandered  over  the  globe.  Thus  man 
orginally  possessed,  and  still  possesses,  a  faculty  to  comprehend  and  en- 
joy the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  to  which  these  are  a  necessary,  Divinely- 
appointed,  and  only  end  of  being.  Deprived,  therefore,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  iiEkculty,  he  is  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  noblest 
endowments  of  his  nature ;  one  of  his  finest  capacities  for  happiness ; 

one  of  his  highest  quahfioations  for  adoring  God He  who  worships 

God  only  as  the  infinite  Utihty,  does  the  highest  ix:gustice  both  to  the 
Divine  £eing  and  to  himself.  Such  worship  turns  on  what  God  is,  or 
may  be,  to  the  worshipper,  not  upon  an  unselfish  and  reverent  love  for 
what  He  is  in  Himself.  The  sesthetio  culture  of  the  mind  has,  therefore, 
profound  religious  bearings,  and  tends  to  capacitate  man  for  a  glorious 
and  godlikd  immortahty. 

The  bearing  of  the  fine  arts  upon  man's  development  in  this  life  must, 
however,  be  that  which  most  strongly  impresses  the  mass  of  men.  This 
relation  is  twofold :  first,  as  Effect^  a  recorded  product  and  a  record  of 
the  expression  of  mind ;  and  secondly,  as  Cause,  reacting  upon,  refining, 
inspiring  other  minds.  Taken  in  their  widest  range,  from  the  most 
material  to  the  most  spiritual,  the  fine  arts  include  landscape  gardening, 
architecture,  sculpture,  engraving,  painting,  music,  oratory,  and  poetry  ; 
the  hitter  including  all  Hterature,  prose  as  well  as  verse,  whose  chief  aim 
iBssthetio.  Besides  these  noble  and  beautiful  arts,  several  subsidiary 
ones,  of  lesser  distinction,  migtt  be  mentioned.  Beauty,  not  utihty,  is 
their  immediate  aim  and  end ;  but  so  has  this  universe  been  tempered 
together  by  Infinite  Wisdom  that,  in  their  profoundest  essence,  these 
two  are  one  and  identical.  The  Greeks  crystaUized  this  truth  in  their 
wyingi  t6  KaK6v  r*  ayaB6v  iariv — "The  beautiful  is  the  good.'*  Beauty 
is  the  highest  truth  and  the  purest  goodness,  but  so  embodied  and  pre- 
sented as  to  pass  through  and  beyond  the  intellectual  and  ethical  faculties 
tip  into  the  lesthetic,  and  there  to  minister  to  immediate  delight  in 
feeling.  In  a  holy  being,  OBsthetic  delight  from  an  untrue  or  unholy 
counterfeit  of  beauty  were  as  impossible  as  fire  from  ice,  or  as  a  five- 
cornered  triangle. 

But  the  fine  arts  seek  to  record  and  perpetuate  this  dtlight-produoing 
beauty,  and  so  give  it  an  objective  and  abiding  form  in  permanent  works. 
These  works  are  alfo  expressions  of  the  state  of  life  and  grade  of  develop- 
ment enjoyed  by  their  creators.  Heuco  comes  the  power  of  fine  art  as 
an  expre99ion  and  record  of  civilisation.  This  power  has  been  one  ol 
the  mightiest  influences  in  human  history.  The  hiBtoi*y  of  mankind 
might  be  as  tmly  written  by  art-epochs  as  by  military,  political,  or 
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philosophioAl  epoohB,  and  even  more  bo.  The  art-life  of  a  people  handi 
down  to  posterity  their  most  seoret  thongjits,  their  snblimest  aspiratioM: 
llieir  Tiotories*  their  oulture,  their  philosophy,  their  reKjJon,  a»  all 
chiselled  in  marble,  or  graven  in  eternal  bronze.  The  inmost  intmiioia 
of  their  faith,  the  inmost  seoretB  of  their  morals,  the  mightiest  heui-eiieB 
of  immortal  man,  breathe  in  marble,  glow  in  painting,  climb  in  aiehiiee- 
tore,  or  find  an  ntterance  in  song.  What  these  cauiot  tell  and  com- 
onemorate,  the  historian  and  the  critio  may  despair  of  at  enee. 

A  few  rapid  glanees  at  some  of  the  great  art-epoohs  will  disdoBS  and 
lUnstrate  onr  principle.  It  we  look  backward  to  the  dateless  past,  we 
find  the  monnments  of  a  prehistoric  age  of  fine  art,  stretching  a  vaita&d 
probably  well-nigh  oontemporaneons  art-empire  from  the  Ganges  on  the 
east  to  the  western  shores  of  the  American  continent.  Of  thisprimeTal 
age  all  literary  records— if  it  had  a  literature,  as  doubtless  it  had— have 
long  since  perished.  Not  a  nation,  whose  annals  have  come  down  to  Q« 
from  eldest  antiquity,  has  any  information  for  ns  eonoeming  this  great 
prehistorie  civilization.  If  ever  the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  of 
Genesis  shall  give  up  their  secrets  to  ethnological  and  historical  isresti- 
gation,  then  we  may  know  a  little,  bnt  only  a  little.  The  painting  of 
this  epoch  is  enturely  gone,  and  its  deep-cut  inscriptions  are  almosfc  eaten 
away  by  the  corrosion  of  ages ;  bnt  much  of  its  gigantic  arduteetiire  and 
sculpture  still  remains,  among  which  are  to  be  fonnd  some  of  the  most 
impressive  material  monuments  of  man.  This  epoch  gives  us  the  ooloseai 
rock-cut  temples  of  India  and  Java,  with  those  of  Upper  Bgr^  ot 
Ethiopia ;  the  giant  temples  of  Bashan,  with  other  Phoenician  and  Syrian 
remains;  the  Pelasgic  and  Etrurian  rains  of  Ghreece  and  Italy;  the 
Druidio,  or,  perhaps,  ante-Druidic  structures  of  Scandinavia  and  Britain; 
and  the  mighty  and  mysterious  architecture  of  ancient  Mexico,  Oentral 
America,  and  Peru 

Some  indications  that  all  the  rexnains  just  named  belong  to  contempo- 
raneous and  co-ordinate  dvilizations,  probably  to  affiliated  and  coman- 
nicating  races,  are  the  following :  They  are  all  colossal— among  the  most 
truly  so,  in  conception  and  execution,  of  any  existing  works  of  hnman 
production.  In  their  materials  and  forms  there  is  so  strong  a  geneial 
resemblance  that  their  architecture  and  sculptures  can  ahnoetberedneed 
to  an  independent  and  harmonious  order.  Their  preservation  and  pre* 
sent  condition  (climate,  history,— since  known,^and  other  elemento 
being  considered)  point  to  a  comparatively  contemporaneous  origin.  Their 
almost  uniform  design  was  apparently,  we  may  say  obviously,  religions; 
and  they  all  evidence  the  first  stages  of  departure  fr^m  some  eonunon 
original  stock  of  religious  ideas  and  form  of  religious  ihou^t  After  the 
lapse  of  un-scored  centuries  they  still  stand  to  testify  the  giant  gropings 
of  the  blind  Samson  of  human  nature  toward  the  heavenly  hgfat  it  had 
lately  lost,  and  shuddered  at  the  dread  of  losing  forever.  Bearoea 
lingering  gleam  of  Divine  revelation  shmes  through  these  huge  and 
hideous  fomu ;  but  they  utter,  through  all  the  ages,  the  yearning  of  the 
human  soul  toward  that  immortal  strength  and  Infinite  Being,  thememoiT 
of  whose  nature  was  fast  fading  from  the  human  mind.  Thus  has  the 
recording  power  of  art,  in  this  vast  prehistoric  epoch,  proclaimed  its 
capability  as  a  form  of  expression  from  race  to  raoe  and  hm  soul  to  ion)* 
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acroBB  golfs  of  time,  where  civilizations  have  Bunk  out  of  history,  and 
langnageB  and  literatures  have  failed  and  ceased. 

If  we  turn  to  the  historic  epochs  we  shall  find  the  same  commemora- 
tive power  of  art  everywhere  displayed,  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  a  surviving  written  literature-,  whose  time-worn  sentences  and  inscrip- 
tions corroborate  its  language.  The  first  historic  epoch — whose  dawn 
is  lost  in  prehistoric  darkness — is  that  which  produced  the  older  pyramids 
and  sphinxes,  labyrinths  and  memnoniiuns,  of  Egypt ;  the  Ninyan  and 
Semiramid  structures  of  Assyria ;  and  the  now  crumbling,  y^t  amazingly 
rich,  Brahmanie  and  Buddhistic  temples  of  ancient  India :  the  seeming 
prototypes  of  Gothic  forms,  unless  both  are  from  an  older  Aryan  model. 
The  details  of  much  of  the  art  of  this  period  have  survived  in  such 
perfection  that  they  seem  to  introduce  us  into  the  very  ante-chambers 
of  human  life  in  that  era.  And  everywhere,  from  Egypt  to  India,  they 
ten  the  same  story  of  mighty  religious  longings,  of  profound  morsJ 
debasement  and  deified  immorality,  and  of  a  prodigality  of  human 
labour  and  life,  of  which  nations  taught  by  Christianity  the  value  of  man 
can  scarcely  form  a  conception.  Yet  this  very  prodigality  of  labour  now 
seems  almost  akin  to  a  Divine  inspiration.  It  made  every  brick  carry  a 
sentence  or  symbol  stamped  upon  it,  and  covered  every  slab  and  pillar 
with  elaborate  volumes.  And  now  these  strange  inscriptions,  older  than 
any  profane  history, — ^these  deathless  books  of  brick  and  stone, — are  rising 
from  the  dust  of  forgotten  ages  by  scores,  and  corroborating,  as  by  a 
miracle,  tlie  histories  given  in  the  Bible.  In  like  manner  the  Hindu, 
Aztec,  and  Peruvian  picture-writings,  sculptured  in  imperishable  granite, 
some  of  tlie  latter  still  wonderfully  sharp  and  perfect,  may  yet  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  up  their  mysterious  secrets. 

The  great  Greek  era  stands  alone  and  peerless  in  all  art-history  in  its 
expression  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  human  form.  The  Grecian 
civilization,  beyond  all  others,  was  purely  and  intensely  human.  The 
strongest  elements  of  Greek  national  life  were  the  groat  public  games 
for  cultivating  and  displaying  the  perfections  of  the  human  frame.  Man, 
in  his  intellectual  and  testhetic  qualities,  was  the  true  god  of  the  Greek, 
ufider  whatever  diviner  name  worshipped.  The  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  also  expressed  the  supreme  aesthetic  development  of  a  national 
mind,  which  had  gone  through  all  the  passionate  periods  of  culture,  like 
those  in  which  Hindu  art  stopped  and  became  stationary,  and  had 
reached  a  state  of  ineffable  repose.  Of  the  recording  power  of  Greek 
art  little  need  be  said,  though  volumes  might  be  written.  The  great 
Homeric  poems  were  the  climax  of  the  world's  intellectual  fine  art,  and 
they  commemorate  "and  perpetuate  a  whole  period  of  history,  civilizatioui 
and  culture,  of  which  scarcely  any  other  original  monuments  subsist ;  and 
that  period,  thus  embalmed  and  preserved,  becomes  the  germ  of  all  the 
material  and  intellectual  progress  of  modem  Europe,  as  the  Bible  is  the 
germ  of  its  moral  progress.  Even  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  the  age  of 
Pericles,  her  poets,  painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  have  given  us  a  far 
more  vivid  and  impressive  record  than  her  matchless  historians  them- 
selves have  left.  Gloriously  as  Grecian  liberty  and  philosophy  shine  in 
the  world's  history,  still  her  arts  outshine  aU  else,  and  will  ever  shine  as 
the  brightest  lustres  in  her  crown  of  many  splendours.    Boman  art 
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added  nothiog  io  Greek  prineipleB  but  some  eipAneioHv  and  alio 
some  oormption  of  them.  The  gift  of  Borne  io  the  worid  waa  law  aod 
government,  not  art.  In  that  she  waa,  like  all  aneoeeding  nations,  a 
borrower  from  Qreeee. 

Mohanunedan  art  stands  in  history  like  a  dream  of  a  midaonuner's 
nig^t  In  the  west,  its  Saracen  branch  gave  us  some  wonderlol  mosqius 
and  Moorish  castles,  and  that  entrancing  vision  in  stone,  the  Alhamlva. 
In  the  east,  its  Mogul  branch  left  such  nnzivalled  creations  aa  the  gnsi 
Minar  of  Delhi  and  the  peerless  Tij  Mahal,  to  which  even  the  immortsi 
Maosolenm  must  yield  the  palm.  This  era  of  art  stands  alone  in  histoiy, 
aa  solitary  and  as  incapable  of  reprodaetion  as  waa  the  weird  and 
magical  genios  that  created  it.  It  is  the  trae  expression  and  moit 
impressive  memorial  of  the  most  airy,  imaginative,  and  romantio  civili- 
zation the  world  ever  beheld. 

The  grand  epoch  of  Christian  art  needs,  for  us,  no  interpretation  of 
its  meaning.  Christianity  famished  its  subjects.  Italy  contributed  ito 
painting  and  sculpture,  which  she,  as  a  devout  student,  had  learned  from 
Greece  and  Bome.  She  also  created  its  first  architecture,  based  on  the 
substructure  of  the  classic.  All  these  were,  however,  penetrated  and 
modified  by  the  new  spirit  which  expelled  the  more  sensuous  and  earthly 
elements  of  Gentilism. 

But  Christianity  must  have  new  material  forms  In  which  to  embody 
her  new  and  sublime  contribution  to  human  thought.  The  celestial 
inspiration  could  never  submit  to  wear  the  castoff  garments  of  its  con- 
quered foes.  Out  of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with  the  grand  and 
Bolenm  genius  of  Northern  Europe  was  bom  the  heavenward*tending 
Gothic  architecture,  which  elementally,  though  perhaps  not  historically, 
is  a  completely  harmonious  blending  of  the  Brahmanic  spires  and  pasaon 
with  the  Greek  repose  and  strength, — a  Nirwana  in  stone — ^not,  however, 
of  unconscious  self-negation,  but  of  conscious,  happy  adoration;  the 
irue  artistic  utterance  of  the  only  real  and  infinite  religion  of  man. 

As  to  Music,  in  its  complicated  and  sublime  power  of  expression. 
Christian  art  may  justly  claim  to  have  created  it.  The  lyre  of  Oxpbens 
and  the  Greek  dithyramb  were  matchless  in  the  simplicity  of  natoie; 
but  the  comprehensive  grandeur  of  the  organ  and  the  oratorio  are  u 
traly  the  creation  and  outcome  of  Christianity  as  the  Gothic  catbednl 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

Nor  is  the  case  otherwiBe  with  Poetry,  "  the  loftiest  mood  of  mind.'* 
Homer  can  sing  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the  craft  of  Ulysses,  and  Bxb 
the  hearts  of  all  generations  with  his  battles  of  gods  and  men ;  insfin 
them  by  tHe  creations  of  his  genius,  and  Eubdue  them  by  the  resisUefis 
harmony  of  his  numbers.  Virgil  can  follow  the  much-enduring  Mn^u 
as,  from  flaming  Troy  to  Carthage,  from  Carthage  to  Sicfly,  and  at  list 
to  Italy,  he  is  bome  onward  in  the  bonds  of  the  fates  to  become  the 
founder  of  Bome.  But  tliese,  and  tlie  chorus  of  deathless  singers  and 
songs  that  cluster  around  them,  are  all  songs  of  the  human.  They  sre 
**  of  the  earth,  earthy."  Nay,  they  are  not  for  all  the  earth.  They  ars 
ethnic  songs,  race-epics,  in  whose  scenes  one  people  shine  as  a  race  of 
heroes  and  demi-gods,  while  all  mankind  besides  are  barbarians  or 
brates.    But  when  the  grand  chorus  of  a  *'  one-blood'*  humanity  is  to 
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be  song  through  all  its  changes ;  when  the  mighty  problems  of  the 
origin  of  sin,  man's  awldl  fiftll,  and  his  glorious  redemption,  are  to  be 
fathomed  and  celebrated ;  then  Christian  art  must  wake  the  lyre,  and 
her  saUime  Milton,  her  illostriotis  Dante,  and  her  Lather,  Watts,  and 
Wesley  of  seraphio  flame, — ^ihese  most  sing  for  all  nations,  for  aU  time, 
for  etehiity  itself! 

Thus  we  dimb  at  last  to  the  grand  realisation  thit  every  great  climax 
of  human  history  has  found  its  most  expressive  and  imperishable  utter- 
SDoe  and  monument  in  fine  art ;  in  works  of  htmian  hands  and  himian 
minds,  not  made  merely  to  meet  the  rough  and  evanesoent  utilities  of 
the  passing  age,  but  works  bom  out  of  agonies  and  transports  of  human 
laboor  Mid  genius,  each  created  and  dedicated  to  be  <*  a  thing  of  beauty  '* 
and  '*a  joy  lor  ever."  Thepoemsof  Homer ;  the  Cryselephantine  Jove,  Par* 
thenon,  and  Fanathenaio  frieze  of  Phidias ;  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes ; 
the  Dialogaes  of  Plato :  these  are  Ghreece — ^a  Greece  that  shall  survive  and 
be  brighter  two  thousand  years  hence  than  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago  t 
Titian  and  Correggio,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
Aziosto  and  Tasso :  these  are  Italy,  as  Virgil  and  Cicero  are  Bome.  Goethe 
and  Schiller  and  Klopstock,  Handel  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven :  these  are 
a  Germany  whose  empire  is  grander  than  the  Bhine  ever  bounded,  and  will 
endure  when  the  Kaiser's  sceptre  has  turned  to  ashes.  Milton  and  Shakes- 
peare would  still  be  powers  in  the  world  were  the  navies  of  England 
peithance  forgotten,  her  empire  dismembered,  her  island  itself  a  desert. 

But,  it  may  be  urged.  Has  not  the  written  art  of  the  mind  made  the 
plastio  art  of  the  hand  unnecessary  as  an  expression  of  the  sesthetio 
Cftenlty,  and  as  a  recording  and  commemorative  power  ?  To  this  the 
answer  is  twofold :  First,  as  a  mode  of  expression  the  arts  of  design  can' 
never  beoome  obsolete.  They  speak  what  written  language  never  can 
epeak— speak  alike  to  all  grades  of  intelligence,  and  speak  volumes  in  a 

Bbgle  instant Compared  with  the  expressive  power  of  graphic  art, 

the  force  of  language  is  feeble  to  impress  large  classes  of  men  in  the 
living  present,  as  it  likewise  is  to  hand  down  to  coming  days  a  clear  im- 
pression of  the  mechanical  appliances  and  outward  manners  of  mankind. 
What  would  the  world  not  give  to-day  for  reliable  drawings  of  Noah*s 
Ark  for  the  shipbuilder's  eye,  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  temple  of 
Solomonfor  the  architect,  or  of  the  walls  of  Troy  for  the  military  engineer? 
How  many  have  been  the  losses  to  the  world's  progress  for  want  of  such 
a  record  as  fine  art  only  can  make  of  many  marvels  that  have  been,  and 
have  perished !  One  element  of  the  rapid  progress  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion is  the  representative  and  preservative  power  of  the  painter  and  the 
draughtsman. 

But,  unquestionable  as  is  the  mechanical  value  of  fine  art  in  external 
life,  this  is  neither  its  truest  nor  its  noblest  office.  For  that  we  must  look  to 
its  power  as  a  oulture  for  man  himself.  In  this  field  true  art  can  no  more 
beoome  obsolete  than  can  its  subject,  the  immortal  mind.  Great  works 
of  csthetical  industry  may,  and  often  have,  outlived  their  commemorative 
tmst,  and  forgotten  the  tale  they  were  created  to  perpetuate.  How  long 
did  the  world  ask  In  vain,  "Who  built  the  pyramids,  or  what  was  the 
purpose  of  their  erection  ?  But  their  nobler,  though  unconscious,  mis- 
sion never  was  and  never  can  be  forgotten.    They  have  preached  repose 
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and  etrengtli  io  human  souls  for  forty  centuries,  and  they,  will  silently 
and  sublimely  preaoh  on,  while  their  granite  vastness  resiBtB  the  ▼ear  of 
time.  Those  elaborate  wonders  of  masonry,  the  great  cathedrals  of 
Europe,  wUl  awe  and  refine  and  inspire  the  souls  of  men  until  they 
dissolve  again  to  dust.  Indeed  time  only  adds  to  the  inspiring  power  of 
true  art-conceptions.  That  grandest  of  embodiments  of  mind  in  nilffble, 
the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  a  more  effootlTe  teacher  now  than  when 
it  came  {torn  the  master's  hand  three  centuries  ago.  Were  tiie  golden 
composite  shield  of  Achilles  an  entity,  its  world-portraying  sculptures 
would  draw  more  students  to-day  than  when  sUver-footed  Thetis,  in  the 
imagination  of  Homer,  bore  it  from  the  forge  of  Vulcan. 

The  ruling  power  of  works  of  true  art  sunrives  eyen  the  works  them- 
selves, and  lives  as  long  as  their  history  Hves  among  men.  The  Doiy- 
phorus  (lance-bearer)  of  Polycletus  perished  long  ago,  but  the  perfectly 
symmetrical  human  proportions  which  made  that  statue  the  "  oanon  '*  <^ 
Greek  statuary  have  given  law  to  every  sculptor  from  that  age  to  this. 
Ohares,  the  Idndian,  and  his  Bhodian  Colossus,  are  no  more ;  and  Sos- 
tratus,  the  son  of  Deziphanes,  with  his  light-house,  and  Ptolemy's,  on 
rocky  Pharos,  are  not.  But  while  sailors  plough  the  sea  the  torch  of  the 
Colossits  and  the  flame  of  Pharos  will  inspire  the  navigator,  and  stimu- 
late those  who  benevolently  light  him  along  the  deep.  Tet  the  ColoBsns 
and  the  Pharos  had  long  ago  been  forgotten,  with  all  their  benevolent 
inspirations,  had  they  not  themselves  been  works  of  sublime  and 
daring  artistic  nkUL-^Methodiat  (Afnerican)  Quarterly  Beview. 


THE  HOLY  OFFICE  FKOM  THE  BEGINNING  TO  THE  END.* 

Fob  upholding  a  reign  of  terror  within  the  Church  which  caUs  itself 
holy,  apostolic,  and  catholic,  there  was  a  principal  department  of  govern- 
ment actively  engaged  for  more  than  seven  hundred  years.  It  compelled 
an  abject  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  clergy  under  pain  of  death. 
It  was  a  system  of  judicial  repression,  known  as  the  Holy  Inquisition. 
The  first  hints  were  given  in  the  year  1168,  in  the  Council  of  Tours  in 
France.  That  Council  consisted  of  a  great  force  of  bishops  and  pxinees, 
with  our  English  Thomas  Becketf  among  them,  and  Pope  Alexander  III., 
then  a  fugitive,  seated  at  their  head.  The  monstrous  institution  came 
to  an  end  on  the  unification  of  Italy  in  1870,  when  Pius  DL  at  Boma 
was  deprived  of  his  temporal  dominion.  Hie  history  of  it  which  is 
now  before  us,  written  with  prolonged  and  searching  study,  fsithitilly 
exhibits  the  spirit  and  policy  of  its  administration,  its  internal  manage- 
ment, and  its  relations  to  the  Bomish  Church  and  to  the  world.    Consi- 


*  "History  of  the  Inquisition  from  its  EstabHshment  in  the  Twelfth Csb- 
tuiy  to  its  Extinction  in  the  Nineteenth.  By  William  Harris  Bole,  DJ).'*  Is 
Two  Yolomes.  London :  HamUton,  Adams,  sad  Go.  New  Tork :  3«ita«r, 
Welfoid,  and  Co. 

t  Beoket,  not  a  Becket. 
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dering  these  volumes  to  be  standard  ones  on  the  subject,  we  make  use  of 
them  for  a  onrsory  glance  over  the  entire  field. 

Dr.  Bnle  is  careful  to  inform  his  readers  that  he  does  not  digress  into 
the  general  history  of  perseoniions.  Confining  himself  strictly  to  the 
Inqnisition  itself,  he  limits  his  narrations  to  the  conntries  in  which  its 
tribunals  have  been  actually  established,  and,  avoiding  second-hand 
recital,  draws  his  materials  exclusively  and  directly  from  the  primary 
authorities.  Those  authorities  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  acknowledged 
with  sufficient  clearness,  and  he  disclaims  the  very  doubtfiil  merit  of 
producing  as  witnesses  of  the  facts  any  writers  whatever  who  have  not 
Been  or  heard  for  themselves,  or  who  cannot  produce  original  and 
trustworthy  documents. 

Such  documents  are  Papal  Bulls,  Decrees  of  Councils,  Edicts  of  Kings, 
Prodantations  of  Inquisitors,  and  Archives  of  Inquisitions,  with  the 
miscellaneous  materials  of  contemporaneous  and  authentic  lustory.  It 
was  a  Conciliar  Decree,  with  the  express  authority  of  a  presiding  Pope, 
liucius  III.,  at  Verona,  a.d.  1184,  which  gave  the  first  sketch  of  an 
organized  Inquisition.  It  smote  with  a  perpetual  malediction  all 
unlicensed  preachers,  and  all  who  taught  differently  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  concerning  the  Eucharist,  Baptism,  Bemission  of  Sins,  and  other 
chief  points  of  doctrine.  It  ordained  that  clerks,  or  religious  persons, 
convicted  of  such  eiror,  should  be  divested  of  every  order  and  benefice, 
and  given  over  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  be  punished.  It  required  the 
property  of  such  offenders  to  be  confiscated,  and  all  heretics  to  be  excom- 
municated. It  appointed  inquisitors — ^not  yet  so  named — to  visit  neigh- 
bourhoods where  heretics  were  reported  to  exist,  and  to  denounce  those 
whom  they  might  find  to  the  Bishop  or  the  archdeacon,  who  should  bind 
them  by  oath  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  country,  or  proclaim  them 
heretics  if  they  would  not  so  swear.  The  same  Pope  declared  that  all 
abettors  of  heretics  should  be  branded  with  perpetual  infamy,  and 
excluded  from  being  advocates  or  witnesses,  and  from  discharging  any 
public  functions. 

Advancing  upon  these  beginnings,  every  successive  Pontificate  furnished 
additional  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Holy  Office,  constituting  a 
voluminous  demonstration  that  the  Bomish  Inquisition  of  heresy  was 
not  a  provincial  custom,  nor  an  exceptional  departure  firom  the  humane 
and  gentle  spirit  of  the  Church,  but  in  reality  an  essential  member  of  its 
fabric ;  originating,  not  with  a  few  fiery  zealots,  but  with  the  most 
skilful,  sober,  and  eminent  of  the  Popes  themselves.  It  was  they 
who  appointed  and  ordered  the  Inquisitors,  and  who  received  their 
appeals  against  the  Bifhops,  and  the  Bishops*  remonstrances  against 
them ;  and  as  the  Inquisition  was  Papal  in  its  origin,  so  it  remained 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence. 

"When  a  congregation  of  Cardinals  arose  in  Bome  for  the  oversight  of 
Inquisitorial  affairs  in  all  Popedom,  it  was  Pope  Paul  III.  who  formed 
it.  By  a  Constitution  of  his  own  he  appointed  six  Cardinals  to  be  Com- 
missaries and  Inquisitors* General  and  Most-General  over  all  cities, 
towns,  lands,  and  places  of  the  Christian  Bepublic,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,  to  act,  "under  Apostolical  authority,"  as  his  delegates.  All 
persons,  of  whatever  state  or  dignity,  low  or  high,  were  to  be  subject  to 
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iheir  imiTerBal  jmisdioiion.  They  were  to  act  independently  of  tlie 
bishops,  or  other  ordinaries  of  places.  *'  By  his  own  sapreme  ziglii  he 
declared  that  these  Most-General  Inquisitors  shonld  proceed  officiany, 
by  way  of  inqnest,  investigation,  or  otherwise ;  imprisoning  all  gnilty  or 
suspected  persons,  proceeding  against  them  nntil  final  sentence ;  punish- 
ing with  doe  penalties  those  whom  they  convicted;  and,  '  as  was  jast«* 
taking  possession  of  the  property  of  condemned  persons  who  had  snfEeied 
death.*'  And  as  for  patting  heretics  to  death,  **  Paul  aimed  them  with 
spizitiial  power,  so  far  as  that  power  conld  avail,  to  eommand  amd  ooMpe/ 
the  ieeular  arm  to  $lay  the  victime  whom  they  marked.**  This  ha  did. 
and  all  his  sneoessors  did  the  same,  so  long  as  the  secular  arm  would 
anywhere  be  thus  moved  to  homicide,  while  it  was  pretended  that  a 
priest  wonld  not  shed  blood.  That  neither  clergy  nor  laity  might 
hinder  the  Inqnisitora  from  the  alaa^ter  of  reputed  hexeties  in  Btalei 
that  lay  within  the  grasp  of  Papal  power,  the  same  Pope  ahotiahM  the 
chartered  privileges  of  Bologna  and  Milan.  Beyond  all  his  predeconnapi 
Panl  m.  oppressedandworried  the  Jews,  andmoved the EmpararCharles 
V.  to  iniiodaee  the  Spanish  Inqnisitoiial  atrocities  into  Italy,  to  force  the 
same  tribunal  upon  the  Netherlands,  and  to  set  it  up  in  Spanish  Amariea. 
Eveiy  Pope  has  followed  in  the  same  track  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiUiy. 
with  but  few  and  brief  exceptions ;  and  the  Universal  Roman  InquisitioQ, 
greatestof  thegreatinstitutionsof  tiiePapacy,has  been  alone  distinguished 
by  having  the  Popes  themselves  for  Presidents.  Not  even  has  the  Soeiety 
of  Jesus  enjoyed  such  a  distinction.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Bule*s  Histoiy 
will  find  this  statement  of  the  pre-eminently  Papal  character  of  the  Holy 
Ofi&ce  home  out,  from  first  to  ]ast»  in  every  detail  of  its  discipline  and 
action. 

There  is  one  grand  result  of  this  identity  of  the  Inquisition  with  the 
Church,  which  is  not,  as  we  believe,  anywhere  fonnaOy  affinned  on  the 
pages  of  this  History:  it  is,  indeed,  self-evident,  and  mi^t  be  verified 
by  actual  comparison  with  the  progressive  dev^opment  of  Popish  doe- 
trine.  It  is  this.  That  from  the  Council  of  Tours  onwards,  and  notably 
in  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229,  when  the  translation  and  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  fiirst  forbidden,  there  has  not  been  any  ^"■*^**^ 
of  amendment  in  the  dogmatic  theology  of  Bome^  among  all  fts 
innovations  of  error,  not  one  change  has  been  made  on  the  strengtii  of 
an  appeal  to  Divine  Revelation,  but  all  changes  have  ended  in  the  same 
direction, — all  have  been  ecelenaetical  rather  than  Seriptural;  all  have 
been  enforced  under  terror  of  anathema,  ani  the  preachers  of  Sexiptozal 
doctrine  have  been  silenced  in  dungeons  or  martyred  at  the  stake,  and 
branded  with  infuny  as  heretics. 

Notwithstanding  the  sanction  of  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  it  is 
a  fact  marked  strongly  in  the  very  arrangement  of  the  work  before  us, 
that  the  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  were  forced  upcm  a  few  countries, 
but  could  never  be  planted  generally  over  the  provinces  of  Popedom. 
In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  that  is  to  say,  over  the  two  Eurppeas 
Peninsulas,  with  the  Subalpine  region  of  Northern  Italy,  its  establish* 
ment  might  have  been  described  as  permanent.  Not  so  in  niaca; 
where  it  was  but  8hort4ived«  and  its  action  always  limited.  Not  so  ia 
India»  nor  in  any  part  of  the  American  continent.  Nevar  in  En^aad ;  aal 
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but  for  a  short  time  only  in  the  NetherluidB.  It  ooald  only  live  when 
humanity  was  feeble  enough  or  base  enongh  to  suffer  it ;  and  not  the 
least  important  features  in  this  most  instruotive  historio  study  are  the  con- 
troTersies  between  this  institution  and  other  Societies  within  the  Bomish 
Church  itself,  with  the  endless  conflicts  between  Inquisitors  and  Princes, 
and  the  tumultuary  vengeance  some  of  those  Inquisitors  have  suffered. 
8nch  a  state  of  things  has  usually  preceded  its  suppression  in  every 
oouDtry,  but  the  process  of  decay  was  generally  gradual — slow, 
intermittent,  and  sudden  at  the  last.  We  have  not  space  at  command 
for  tracing  tiiese  almost  parallel  currents  of  events,  but  a  glance  at  the 
tables  of  contents  will  guide  the  student  who  desires  to  observe  the 
causes,  the  phenomena,  the  result  of  the  several  national  revolutionary 
changes  by  which  the  eventual  extinction  has  at  length  been  brought 
about.  Here  again  the  philosophic  inquirer  will  not  be  content  until  he 
has  revisited  the  scenes  of  this  violent  extinction,  and  observed  the  blight 
remaining  on  the  soil. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal  most  of  all,  but  everywhere  to  some  extent,  the 
saddening  effects  yet  linger.  There  was  the  tribunal  of  the  Faith  in  Spain* 
that  stubborn  fiault  of  successive  Spanish  Constitutions,  on  all  of  which, 
except  the  last,  the  stigma  of  intolerance  lay  deep  and  black* 
Behgious  liberty  was  excluded  by  constituent  and  oonatitutional  Cortes 
even  against  the  judgment,  and  perhaps  against  the  oonsdenoe  too,  of 
otherwise  enlightened  law-makers.  Worse  even  than  that  is  the  pesti- 
ferous suspicion  which  to  this  moment  poisons  the  mass  of  Spanish 
society.  The  unceasing  presence  of  the  '*  familiar,'*  the  terror  which  for 
four  eentnries  haunted  every  home,  and  the  servility  of  the  "  secular  arm  *' 
destroyed  national  self-respect,  social  honour,  and  domestic  faith.  Best« 
less,  distroEtful,  incapable  of  confiding  hope  and  manly  enterprise, 
Spaniards  have  no  drcle,  however  exalted  or  however  humble,  in  their 
own  afiHicted  country,  where  there  is  any  abiding  sense  of  security,  where 
law  has  any  consistent  meaning,  or  justice  any  sure  administration. 
Piety  itself  is  too  often  coxmterfeit,  while  an  exquisitely  sanctimonious 
mask  covers  the  basest  hypocrisy  and  the  most  inveterate  unbeliefl  The 
Penal  Code  in  Portugal  is  another  fruit  of  Constitutional  corruption ;  and 
this  last  legaoy  of  the  defunct  Inquisition  is  not  yet  repudiated.  In 
short,  the  blight  yet  rests  palpably  upon  the  Iberian  Peninsnla,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  indignation  which  perhaps  every  Spaniard  and  every 
Portuguese  manifests  if  you  remind  him  of  what  he  will  probably  oaU 
the  Cfwned  InquiHium. 

Kb  for  the  horrors  of  the  dungeons,  the  torture-chambers,  the  Autos, 
the  confiscations,  and  the  infamy  for  generations  resting  on  the  survivors 
of  the  victims  of  this  barbarism,  we  are  are  not  disposed  to  say  much.  The 
author  of  this  History  does  not  dwell  upon  them  needlessly,  neither  does 
he  exaggerate,  but  he  tells  quite  enough  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  deep 
impression  of  abominations  that  never  can  be  adequately  desoribed.  He 
has  evidently  laid  some  restraint  upon  his  pen ;  but  what  he  does  tell, 
he  ielU.  Once  for  all,  he  lays  open  the  Spanish  Cartilla,  or  manual  of 
Inquisitors,  and  lets  us  peruse,  word  for  word,  the  horrible  directions  for 
inflicting  torture;  and  where  the  sharpest  sting  of  a  sufferer's  anguish 
is  r^fsnwd  to,  as  it  inevitably  is  in  numerous  cases,  the  touohes  of  desovip- 
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tion  are  immiBtakably  diBlinci.  He  gives  pen-pictnies  enough— ^riei; 
perh^^,  yet  clear — to  diaelose  glimpses  of  soffexing  and  shame  which 
must  not  be  oonoealed,  yet  are  not  wantonly  laid  open.  Without  lepest- 
ing  over  and  again  what  can  be  as  well  told  once  as  twice,  he  spares  us 
the  dismal  monotony,  giving  a  few  illastratiye  examples  from  each 
Inqnisitorial  province  in  full  detail,  and  begging  the  reader  to  be  satis- 
fied ;  yet  one  is  almost  sorprised,  even  after  reading  the  volnmes  through, 
to  see  the  long  array  of  names  collected  in  the  Index  under  the  one 
word.  Victims^  where  they  stand  column  after  column  in  order  of  the 
alphabet. 

Each  country  has  its  own  separate  history.  After  a  few  introdueioiy 
chapters,  we  have  France,  Spain,  The  Netherlands,  Spanish  ATnArii*>, 
Portugal,  India,  China,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Venice.  Special  chapters  an 
devoted  to  the  Jews,  and  to  dealers  in  occult  arts.  Important  documeati 
are  thrown  into  the  Appendix.  There  is  also  a  full  and  apparently  com- 
plete Index ;  and  some  important  autotype  pictures,  derived  from  Boms 
and  from  Madrid. 

But  we  cannot  enlarge  upon  details.  Yet  another  feature,  however, 
demands  attention.  It  is  not  enough  to  dwell  upon  the  hoxrozB  of  the 
Holy  Office:  the  victims  are  beyond  the  reach  of  its  pity,  and  our  freUe 
indignation  cannot  overtake  the  murderous  tormentors.  The  kun  tmd 
etMtoms  of  the  Institution  are  worthy  of  careful  examination,  and  these 
are  all  thrown  into  one  comprehensive  chapter,  which  deserves  the  most 
attentive  perusal.  There,  on  the  high  authority  of  their  three  chief 
lawyers,  Eymeric,  Pena,  andFarinadus,  they  are  laid  down  in  summary. 
Inquisitors  are  instructed : — 

How  to  take  first  proceedings  in  a  cause  of  heresy.  It  must  be  done 
quietly,  with  no  delay,  no  interruption,  no  appeal  suffered,  and  as  few 
witnesses  admitted  as  possible.  "  It  is  the  peculiar  and  high  privilege  of 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  that  its  judges  are  not  obliged  to  follow 
forensic  rules,**  and  that  "  the  omission  of  what  common  right  requires 
does  not  annul  the  process.. .The  Inquisitor  will  seldom  make  use  of  accu- 
sation." He  will  advise  accusers  to  refrain  from  bringing  any  direct 
ohai^e,  for  charges  may  be  fialse,^yet  useful  for  starting  first  inquiries,  but 
a  false  accuser  might  be  punished  by  some  other  court,  and  so  through  fear 
of  punishment,  persons  oapabl0  of  accusing  falsely  would  withhold  their 
services  from  the  Holy  Office.  The  work,  therefore,  is  usually  done  by 
bringing  informatixm  to  the  Inquisitor,  who  forthwith  institutes  inqmr^f. 
He  inquires,  collects  rumours,  makes  up  his  mind  to  a  suspicion,  proceeds 
on  the  suspicion,  and  frames  a  case  on  which  to  found  an  action. 

All  sorts  of  persons  are  admissible  as  witnesses.  They  may  be  excom- 
municate, infamous,  or  convicted  criminals.  They  may  be  heretics, 
infidels,  or  Jews.  Best  of  all  are  domestic  witnesses, — for  a  man  is  best 
known  at  home,— wife,  children,  relatives,  servants.  *'  Father  Simaneas 
would  have  excepted  fathers  and  children  from  this  law :  but  his  opinion 
is  not  admissible ;  for  if  a  man  may  kill  his  father  if  he  be  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  how  much  more  may  he  inform  against  him  if  he  be  guilty 
of  heresy  I  "  But  the  accused  person  must  not  Eee  the  witnesses,  nor 
know  who  they  are ;  nor  must  a  witness  ever  divulge  the  evidence  which 
he  has  given.     Witnesses  who  do  not  give^satisfaction  to  the  judge  oiay 
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be  laid  on  the  rack,  and  witnessoB  suspected  of  falsehood  may  be  tortured, 
and  even  put  to  death  if  found  guilty. 

The  culprit  must  be  examined  upon  oath.  But  "manifold  are  the 
tricks  of  heretics,"  says  the  law ;  '*  they  equivocate,  use  mental  reserva- 
tion, elude  the  question,  affect  surprise,  shuffle,  answer  evasively, feign  sub- 
mission, pretend  to  be  fainting,  counterfeit  madness,  or  counterfeit  modesty. 
Bat  the  Inquisitor  must  rebut  this  tenfold  craft,  paying  them  in  their  own 
coin,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle," — as  these  expositors  are 
pleased  to  imderstand  them, — "  Being  crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile.*' 
Very  copious  directions  are  given  for  managmg  this  nefarious  practice, 
and  they  are  wound  up  with  a  few  words  of  pagan  cunning : — 

"  Sed  qnoniam  variant  ammi,  variabimns  artes  : 
Mille  mall  species,  mille  salutis  eront." 

''For  the  sake  of  appearance  '*  they  would  allow  the  convicted  person 
the  form  of  a  defence.  But  the  Inquisitor  was  directed  to  choose  his  advo* 
cate,  but  the  culprit  was  not  permitted  to  communicate  with  him  except 
in  the  Inquisitor's  presence.  The  advocate  was  to  be  zealous  for  the 
faith,  had  to  be  sworn  to  keep  "  the  secret,"  was  required  to  engage  the 
accused  to  confess,  could  not  plead  for  a  heretic,  and  had  to  abandon  his 
client  as  soon  as  the  heresy  was  proved.  Against  the  sentence  of  an 
Inquisitor  the  heretic  had  no  right  to  appeal, — ^not  even  to  the  Pope, 
Some  laws  appear  to  countenance  appeals,  but  they  could  be  easily 
disposed  of. 

Elaborate  directions  were  given  for  the  conducting  of  torture.  The 
only  restraint  of  any  value  was,  that  blood  might  not  be  shed,  nor  ought 
the  culprit  to  die  in  the  hands  of  the  tormentor :  the  perfection  of  the 
art  consisted  in  inflicting  the  greatest  pain  and  yet  keeping  the  sufferer 
alive.  The  code  abounds  in  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  tribunals 
on  every  point  of  pra,ptice.  The  priest  might  give  the  penitent  heretic 
ahiolution^  but  he  should  nevertheless  die,  '*  for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  " 
or  if  he  turned  out  to  be  a  good  Catholic  after  all,  and  was  absolved,  he 
was  not  to  be  declared  innocent,  but  released  only  from  "  the  present 
charge,"  remaining  subject  to  narrow  observation  ever  after.  An  innocent 
person  suspected  might  have  canonical  purgations,  but  the  compurgators, 
if  he  could  get  any  on  such  terms,  were  to  be  held  answerable  for  his 
reUgious  reputation,  and  suffer  with  him  if  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
perBecutors  again.  He  might  abjure  with  great  solenmity,  but  he  was 
bound  to  do  penance;  and  if  again  suspected  was  liable  to  be  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  there  he  would  And  no  mercy.  Once  let  a 
man  be  suspected  of  heresy,  and  they  would  make  him  pay  the  cost  of 
prosecution ;  but  the  declared  heretic  should  forfeit  his  life,  and  then  the 
Holy  Office  would  seize  on  all  his  goods,  and  pronounce  his  children 
infamous.  Flogging  was  a  lighter  sort  of  penance.  Civil  disability  and 
infamy  pursued  the  fugitive  whose  body  could  not  be  caught  and  cast 
into  the  Are.  Prison,  perpetual  prison,  awaited  the  penitent  whom  they 
did  not  bum ;  but  the  Church  never  burns  I — leaves  that  to  be  done 
by  the  civil  magistrate ;  who  knew  that  he  would  himself  suffer  instead 
of  the  condemned  if  he  refused  to  execute  the  sentence.  This  horrid 
jurisdiction  extended  to  all  who  incurred  the  merest  suspicion  of  heresy, 
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either  by  word  or  act  of  their  owd,  or  by  apparent  sympathy  with  those 
tainted  with  it.  The  privileges  and  the  indnlgenoes  accorded  to  the 
officers,  servants,  and  friends  of  the  Inqnisition  were  exorbitant,  scd 
often  resisted  by  the  people. 

Such  was  tiie  law;  and  as  that  law  was  embodied  in  deerees  and 
canons  which,  in  whatever  form  pnblished,  proceeded  from  the  Ghnrcb, 
and  bore  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  highest  provincial  eeclefiiMtieBl 
anthorities,  and  of  the  Pope  himself^  it  was  the  law  of  the  GhnioL  The 
lawlessness  of  the  Inquisitors*  oonrts,  where  common  right,  and  troth, 
and  hnmanity  were  openly  outraged,  was  the  lawlessness  of  that  imper- 
sonation of  the  foretold  apostasy,  "that  Wicked,"  6  cb>D/iof,  "whom  tiie 
Lord  shall  oonsnme  with  the  spirit  of  His  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with 
the  brightness  of  His  coming."  The  Law,  of  which  Dr.  Bule  has  given 
a  luoid  summary  in  the  first  part  of  his  work,  was  no  dead  letter ;  the  tomei 
from  which  that  sunmiary  was  framed  were  well  worn  by  the  continiul 
handling  of  every  Inquisitor,  and]these  principles  were  inexorably  apphed 
so  long  as  their  application  was  possible.  The  oases  described  in  thii 
History  exhibit  thefr  action  in  a  very  great  variety  of  drcumstanoes. 

National  customs,  too,  increased  that  variety,  and  it  is  curious  to  ohserre 
how  the  diversity  of  country,  of  climate,  and  of  age,  is  reflected  in  the  eomw 
of  these  volumes.  In  Spain,  for  example,  the  procedure  was  pompom, 
open,  ostentatious.  Kings  and  queens  led  the  way  in  giving  splendour  to 
the  horrible  exhibitions,  and  we  have  the  "festive  Auto  of  1680"in  Hsdrid, 
one  among  the  nuptial  entertainments  given  to  welcome  the  marriage  of  the 
King  of  Spain  with  a  yoxmg  French  princess.  In  Lisbon  the  vulgar  ferodty, 
the  brutal  malice  of  the  Portuguese  priesthood,  often  gloated  over  the 
agony  of  the  living  victim  while  they  swung  him  over  a  slow  fire  to  be 
gradually  roasted. 

At  Bome  there  was  a  sort  of  refinement  even  in  the  worst  of  times. 
The  victims  were  sparingly  exhibited.  An  autotype  of  the  oonvent- 
church  of  Santa  Maria  sopra  la  Minerva,  from  a  photograph  taken  for  thii 
work,  shows  how  a  building  of  comparatively  mean  exterior  in  a  less  pnhEc 
site  served  for  delivering  the  '*  sentenoes ; "  and  the  prison-like  grsted 
palace  of  the  Boman  Inquisition,  just  outside  the  colonnade  of  Si  Pet«r*i, 
hints  how  stealthily  the  GardiniJ  Inquisitors  brooded  over  a  petpetoal 
inquest  of  the  faith  in  their  part  of  Christendom.  In  Bome  the  eoo! 
policy  of  the  mistress  of  all  Churches  quickly  consigned  the  vietims  to  the 
dark  vaults  beneath,  where  Gavazzi  saw  the  perishing  remains  in  Mirch, 
1852,  when  the  indignant  populace  had  laid  them  bare.  The  YenetiaBe 
drowned  their  heretics  out  at  sea,  xmder  the  veil  of  ni^^t ;  and  the 
Bepublican  magistrates,  jealous  of  their  dignity,  did  the  deed  ^emseheit 
lest  the  Bbman  priest-king  should  offend  them  by  interferenoe  within  their 
boxmdaries.  In  thefr  attachment  to  their  own  sober  methods,  the  Dvtdi 
buried  their  women  alive,  stamping  the  breath  out  of  their  bodies ;  while 
Charles  V.,*  with  a  characteristic  preference  for  his  peculiar  instnmest  of 
destruction,  gave  variety  to  the  deaths  of  heretios  whom  his  InqoiBiftoxi 
detected,  by  adding  the  sword  to  the  fire  and  the  diteh.  Thus  the  Churdi 
of  Bome,  where  faithfhlly  represented  by  her  "  Supreme  «nd  UsifVttl** 
Inquisition,  varied  her  procedure  and  diversified  her  nieihods»  wilh  •& 
assiduous  adaptation  to  the  ehangefiil  ways  ci  times  and  sneo. 
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Saeh  are  the  refleoUons  elioiied  by  these  two  handsome  volnxaes. 
Enoonraged  by  the  sacoess  of  his  former  hiBtory,^'  the  author  has  inoor- 
porated  that  into  the  present  larger  work,  made  more  complete  by  farther 
study,  and  erowned  by  the  falfibnent  of  his  own  prediction  in  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Holy  Office,  after  perhaps  its  latest  action  in  relation  to  the 
so-called  (Eoomenieal  Council  of  1869-70.  By  the  plebiscite  of  October 
2nd,  1870,  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  deposed  from  the  temporal  soYoreigaty : 
and  so  ends  the  story ;  and  it  has  fortunately  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Dr. 
Bule  to  write  it  from  first  to  last. 


CLERGYMEN  METHODIST  PREACHERS: 
THE  REV.  PEARD  DIOEENSON,  A.M. 

Iv  olden  timea  Justin  Martyr  gave  an  account  of  his  conversion  ui  his 
"Dialogue  with  Tryphon  the  Jew;"  Cyprian  recorded  his  in  his  ^'Treatise 
on  the  Ghrace  of  Gtod,"  inscribed  to  his  friend,  Donatus ;  and  Augustine 
wrote  a  more  copious  account  of  his  in  his  '*  Confesdons."  Many  eminent 
Chxistianfl  have  followed  their  example,  and  among  these  the  distinguished 
minister  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper.f  He  was  one  of 
a  number  of  clergymen  who  were  at  the  same  time  in  association  with 
Mr.  Wesley,  and  of  whom  enough  is  not  thought  and  writteii  just  now;  but 
whose  position,  in  connection  with  Methodism  and  episcopacy,  may  at  no 
vety  distant  day  be  the  subject  of  earnest  investigation.  Among  these 
thm  were  (1.)  those  who  welcomed  Mr.  Wesley  to  their  churches  and 
homes,  and  with  whom  he  frequently  took  counsel,  but  who  were  not 
fonnally  Methodists ;  (2.)  those  clergymen  who,  while  they  continued  in 
their  livings  and  parishes,  were  at  the  same  time  Methodist  preachers, 
and  had  their  Methodist  Circuits,  extending,  of  course,  far  beyond  their 
own  pariflhee ;  and  (8.)  those  who  gave  up  their  work  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  were  simply  Methodist  preachers.  It  is  only  the  last  two 
classes  that  can  with  right  be  called  Clergymen  Methodist  Preachers,  and 
MB.DI0KKN80N  belonged  to  the  latter  of  them. 

This  prominent  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Wesley  was  bom  at  Topsham,  near 
Exeter,  in  1768.  His  body  was  weak  from  his  birth,  so  that  he  could  not, 
without  exhaustion  of  strength  and  animal  spirits,  endure  for  any  length  of 
time  the  extremes  of  toil  or  pain.  His  father  bestowed  much  care  upon  his 
general  and  religious  education ;  and  the  impious  and  dangerous  theory  of 
Rousseau,  who  would  have  children  left  to  follow  the  blind  impulse  and 
guidance  of  nature,  was  completely  confuted  in  his  case.  Having  spent  some 
time  in  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  but 
without  success,  his  father  disposed  of  his  goods,  and  went  with  his  family 
to  his  native  neighbourhood,  in  the  West  of  England.  During  the  journey  a 
vety  unpleasant  circumstance  occurred.  A  large  portmanteau,  containing 

*  PnUisbed  at  the  Conference  Office  in  1868. 

t  To  some  readers  the  following  sketch  will  introduce  nothing  new;  while 
thwe  aie  otheis  to  whom  it  will  come  with  freshness,  derived  as  it  is  from  reper- 
toilsa  of  Methodist  Christian  biography  which  comparatively  few  in  these  days 
Noi  to  he  wishful  to  njfian  for  themselfes. 
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many  things  of  valiiei  and  especially  important  papers,  was  ixreeoTsnbly 
lost  from  one  of  the  post-ohaises  in  whidh  the  family  trayelled,  and  to 
which  it  was  bomid.  When  a  man's  first  attempts  in  life  are  onsao- 
oessfal,  the  opportunities  offered  a  second  time  are  seldom  attended  with 
eqnal  advantage.  The  objects  of  choice  are  limited,  and  he  cannot 
expect  to  be  allowed  wholly  to  follow  his  own  judgment  and  inclination. 
Mr.  Dickenson*s  father,  however,  not  only  secured  a  position  of  comfort,  but 
found  leisure  to  give  still  more  attention  to  his  children's  education ;  and 
he  exerted  such  infiuence  upon  them  that  Peard  ever  considered  him  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  Speaking  of  him  he  quotes  the  lines  of 
Horace : — 

« Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  me; 
Ut  fngerem  exemplis  vitiorum  qnnque  notando;** 

andexpresses  his  veneration  for  the  father  who  taught  him  to— 

<  <  Mark  the  f oUy,  as  to  life  it  lOM 
In  strong  examples." 

«  Sic  me 
Formabat  pnemm  diotis ;  et  sive  jubebat 
Ut  facerem  qnid :  Habes  anctoiem  quo  fades  hoe ; 
Unum  ex  jadicibus  seleotis  objioiebat : 
Sive  vetabat ;  An  hoc  inhonestam  et  inutile  laetu 
Necne  sit,  addnbites,  flagret  rumore  male  quum 
HioatqneiUeT" 

"  Thus  did  he  form  my  youth  with  lenient  hand ; 
When  he  for  virtue  urg*d  the  soft  oonmiand. 
Pointing  some  awful  senator  to  view, 
<  His  grave  example  constantly  pursue.' 
Would  he  dissuade  me  ?    *  Can  you  doubt/  he  cries, 
'  That  eqnal  ruin  and  dishonour  rise 
From  such  an  action,  when  that  scoundrel's  name 
Is  branded  with  the  flagrant  marks  of  shame  f ' " 

"  Ipse  mihi  custos  inoormptissimus  omnes 
Oircilm  doctores  aderat.    Qnid  malta  ?  pudioum 
(Qui  primus  virtntis  honos)  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  Boldm  facto,  veri^m  opprobrio  quoque  turpi.*' 

"  Himself  my  guardian,  of  unblemish'd  truth, 
Among  my  tutors  would  attend  my  yonth ; 
And  thus  preserved  my  chastity  of  mind, 
(That  prime  virtue  in  its  highest  kind,) 
Kot  only  pure  from  guilt,  but  ev*n  the  shame 
That  might  with  vile  suspicion  hurt  my  fame." 

He  was  taught  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  by  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmio, 
(editor  of  an  improved  edition  of  NeaFs  History  of  the  Kon-Conformist^^ 
and  the  fascination  which  these  writers  exerted  on  his  youthful  mind  wa^ 
something  extraordinary.  He  dreamed  of  them  by  night,  and  ross  at 
unseasonable  hours  to  renew  his  studies.  Here  he  also  commenced 
Hebrew,  and  formed  the  design  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  other 
Oriental  languages.  Soon  after  this  his  religious  life  began  to  develop. 
In  childhood,  when  but  three  or  four  years  of  age,  he  had  a  solema 
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sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  God,  the  certainty  and  eternal  dura- 
tiott  of  a  fatnre  state,  and  felt  that  God  had  heard  his  prayers.    Bat 
this  ieeling  passed  away.    When  Mteen  years  of  age  he  was  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  his  sinfhlness,  gnilt,  and  helplessness,  and  that  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  spirit  fainted  within  him.    In  his  distress  he  acted  like 
most  penitents,  and  made  a  thousand  vows  and  resolutions  to  break  off 
from  his  sins ;  but,  when  the  anguish  was  mitigated,  returned  to  his 
former  conrse.    The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  were  driven  still  deeper  into 
his  soul,  so  that  he  had  no  rest  by  night  nor  day.    He  tried  to  divert  his 
mind  by  various  pursuits  and  inventions,  but  God*s  eye  met  him  every- 
where.   Suffering  of  mind  brought  on  a  severe  intermitting  fever,  under 
which  his  distress  increased.    He  felt  at  times  as  if  he  would  have  given 
"ten  thousand  worlds*'  had  his  existence  been  as  ephemeral  as  that  of 
the  flowers  of  the  field ;  at  other  times  he  trembled  at  annihilation  as  the 
most  terrible  of  all  calamities.    But  God,  who  intended  to  make  him 
a  witness  of  His  justice  and  grace  to  others,  and   was  giving  him 
**  repentance  unto  life,"  continued  to  wound  him  still  more  deeply ;  for  the 
time  of  his  deliverance  was  not  yet  come.    When  he  resumed  his  favourite 
studies  everything  wore  a  different  aspect.     Horace  appeared  to  have 
lost  many  of  his  charms,  and  the  fiery  and  exuberant  genius  of  Homer 
was  ill  suited  to  his  present  feeble  and  dejected  state.     Meanwhile  he 
cried  mightily  to  God  for  salvation,  but  felt  his  heart  "hard  as  adamant," 
and  saw  that,  if  ever  he  was  saved,  *'  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  Almighty 
power,  and  through  the  riches  of  Divine  grace." 

About  two  years  after,  when  in  Bristol,  and  after  he  had  become  a 
member  of  the  Wesley  an- Methodist  Society,  he  sought  God*s  favour 
more  earnestly.  Speaking  of  having  found  mercy,  he  says, "  One  morning, 
after  I  had  continued  in  prayer  till  I  was  nearly  fainting,  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  like  lightning  from  heaven,  and  bore  witness  with  my 
spirit  that  I  was  His  adopted  child.  I  looked  up  to  heaven  with  confi- 
dence, and  from  that  moment  had  a  dear  and  Divine  evidence  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God.... The  heavenly  joy  and  peace  which  flowed  in 
upon  my  believing  soul  was  so  strong  for  some  weeks,  and  my  commu- 
nion with  God  was  so  uninterrupted,  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  eyes 
from  looking  up  to  heaven  incessantly.  I  seemed  surrounded,  pene- 
trated, and  filled  with  God.  So  great  was  the  consolation  afforded  me 
after  the  bitter  distress  which  I  had  known  during  the  time  of  my  con* 
victiona  and  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth.  My  soul  now  flew  with  ardour 
to  the  ordinances  of  my  God.  The  name  of  Jesus  was  as  ointment  poured 
forth  :  His  titles,  His  character.  His  offices,  appeared  unspeakably  lovely 
and  glorious.  '  My  Lord  and  my  God ! '  *  My  Jesus  and  my  All  !*  was 
the  language  of  my  heart  unceasingly."  About  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  entered,  in  1779,  a  Conimoner  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford.  The 
great  seminaries  were  then,  and  still  are,  in  many  respects,  dangerous  to 
youthful  piety.  Watchfulness,  circumspection,  prayer,  and  a  diligent 
attention  to  study,  were  however  his  security  against  all  dangers.  Many 
were  drawn  into  a  prodigality  of  expense,  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
never  recovered.  But  from  this,  as  well  as  parties  of  pleasure,  as  they 
were  called,  Mr.  Dickenson  was  preserved.  Though  surrounded  with 
every  comfort,  and  liberally  supplied  with  funds  by  his  friendsi  his 
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exp«ii8e8  seldom  amounted  to  mnoh  more  than  ilOO  per  smnnn. 
One  great  help  to  him  was  the  fonning  of  an  aeqaainianoe  with  a  seleot 
nnmber  of  stadions  friends  in  di£ferent  parts  of  the  UniYeratf .  Tfaey 
frequently  met  at  each  other's  rooms,  where  they  joined  in  pnTor.  In 
eonversation  with  one  of  these  he  first  saw  the  adyantage  of  attempting 
to  unite  preoision  and  aoeuraoy  of  thought,  and  elegance  of  Bentiment, 
with  the  ease  and  freedom  of  common  oonversation.  By  this  means  he 
acquired  a  habit  of  delivering  his  sentiments  with  clearness,  eopioTunenf 
and  pointedness,  on  any  occasion  whatever. 

After  two  years'  residence  at  Edmund  Hall,  he  was  informed  that  there 
were  two  studentships  vacant  in  Hertford  College,  from  which  hy  the 
founder's  statutes,  the  Fellows  were  to  be  elected.    He  made  application 
to  the  Principal,  and  obtained  one  of  them.    He  found,  however,  in  bii 
college  life  that  he  could  not  be  a  follower  of  the  crucified  Jems  withoat 
exposing  himself  to  many  difficulties,  and  bringing  on  himself  pereeention 
for  righteousness'  sake  in  some  form  or  other.    He  was  forced  to  obeerTe : 
**  He  that  hopes  to  be  a  witness  for  Jesus  without  bearing  the  eroee,  is 
either  a  child  in  experience  or  has  sufBered  his  mind  to  be  in  some  measure 
perverted  from  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel."    ffis  vacations 
were  frequently  spent  in  London,  where  he  lodged  with  a  pious  Methodisi 
family  hi  Worship  Street.    Mr.  Wesley  also  i^quently  took  him  with 
him  when  he  went  to  visit  the  sick,  and  introduced  him  to  some  of  the 
most  excellent  persons  in  his  Society,  and  also  £Kre  him  much  nsefnl 
advice  with  respect  to  his  studies.     Next  autumn  Ifr.  Wealey  paid 
a  visit  to  Oxford,  when  seven  or  eight  gentlemen  firom  different  parts  of 
the  University  met  him  at  Mr.  Dickenson's  invitation.    A  little  before 
seven  in  the  evening,  they  proceeded  to  the  chapel, "  through  the  heart  of 
the  University,  which  was  crowded  by  hundreds  of  gownsmen  of  various 
ranks  and  degrees,"  by  many  of  whom  they  were  surveyed  with  "  the 
minutest  attention,"  while  some  had  the  courage  to  make  part  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  next  morning  Mr.  Wesley  preached  on  Christian  pradencef 
which  he  finely  discriminated  from,  and  in  a  forcible  manner  contrasted 
with,  worldly  prudence ;  and  his  sermon  was  a  '*  word  in  season  "  to 
several  of  the  students,  who,  when  the  time  of  parting  with  him  easie,  feit 
some  of  the  regret  with  which  the  young  Elisha  was  parted  from  E3ijah. 

Mr.  Dickenson  now  vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  studies  reqoiied 
for  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  honours  whieh  he  secured 
at  the  time  fixed  by  the  statutes  of  the  University.  Betoming  in  the  £»& 
of  the  year  to  London,  he  says :  "  The  winter  of  1782  was  erowned  witii 
a  profbision  of  spiritual  blessings.  Never  did  I  eqjoy  a  more  halatoal  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  and  blessing ;  and  perhaps  I  never  was  enabled 
to  walk  more  circumspectly  in  my  whole  life,  being  continually  employed 
in  watchfulness  and  prayer.  My  soul  pressed  with  vigour  '  towaxd  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jeeos.'  I  son^t 
incessantly,  and  at  length  I  obtained,  a  larger  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
My  days  and  nights  passed  swiftly  in  communion  with  Ood.  I  found 
that  sleep  was  no  impediment  to  the  Divine  Spirit ;  who  can  with  iaflnxie 
ease  communioate  His  gracious  influences  to  the  souls  of  SMfi  tn  tiM 
time  of  rest  and  suspended  sensation,  and  with  no  lasa  power  9Bd 
sovereign  efficacy  than  when  the  organs  of  sense  are  iroyeaiid  with 
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outward  objeotfl,  and  the  soul  and  body  are  united  in  a  state  of  oonlinnal 
Mtivity."  While  at  Oxford  he  with  his  praying  Mende  were  the  means 
of  resoaing  from  rain,  and  leading  to  God,  one  of  the  most  profligate  and 
diMipated^f  tiie  stndents,  who  although  but  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
had  yielded  to  excesses  of  every  kind.  He  once  told  Mr.  Dickenson  that 
he  had  been  inflamed  with  wine,  and  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  with  but 
little  intermission,  for  three  weeks  together. 

After  diligent  and  careful  self-examination,  he  resolved  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Having  received  a  call 
to  labour  as  curate  to  the  venerable  Mr.  Perronet,  Vicar  of  Shoreham,' 
he  applied  for  ordination  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  parish  of  Shoreham  lay.  As  the  Archbishop  had  but 
just  come  to  the  archiepiscopal  See,  he  did  not  hold  an  Ordination 
that  season,  but  he  very  readily  and  obligingly  furnished  him  with 
letters  dimissory  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  soon  after- 
wards admitted  to  Deacon's  Orders,  the  ceremony  taking  place  on  Sunday, 
Jane  15th,  1788,  at  the  Temple  church.  *'  My  heart,"  he  says,  **  was 
fixed;  and  here,  by  one  voluntary,  deliberate,  and  irrevocable  act,  I 
devoted  myself  and  my  all  to  the  service  of  my  Redeemer,  during  the 
residue  of  my  days,  to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  the  ministry."  As 
soon  as  the  service  was  over  he  returned  with  two  or  three  friends  into 
the  city,  and  reached  Spitalflelds  chapel  in  su£Blcient  time  to  assist  at  the 
sacrament.  In  the  afternoon  he  read  prayers  at  Mr.  Bomaine*s  church. 
The  following  day  he  was  licensed,  and  about  three  months  afterwards 
admitted  at  Lambeth  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  full  orders. 

He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Shoreham  with  great  zeal,  and  was  told 
some  time  after  that  a  person  had  found  peace  with  God  imder  his  flrst 
sermon.  In  the  mornings  he  preached  a  series  of  discourses  on  ij;nportant 
doctrines,  in  the  afternoons  expoxmded  the  Lessons,  and  in  the  evenings 
preached  in  the  vicarage  house.  There  were  three  schools  in  the  parish, 
which  he  visited  once  a  week ;  he  also  preached  once  a  week  at  the 
workhouse,  and  spent  the  other  afternoons  in  visiting  from  house  to  house. 
To  the  people  who  lived  at  some  distance  from  Shoreham,  on  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  he  devoted  the  Friday  afternoons.  He  saw  many  brought 
to  God,  some  of  whom  died  in  peace  during  his  stay  in  that  parish.  In 
mysterious  and  unexpected  ways  did  God  bless  his  labours  to  the  con- 
version of  others.  He  had  visited,  bnt  apparently  without  success,  a 
poor  famUy  which  lived  on  one  of  the  western  hills  belonging  to  Shore- 
ham. Many  a  toilsome  journey  he  had  taken  to  talk  to  them,  lend  them 
books,  and  pray  with  them,  but  all  as  it  seemed  to  no  purpose.  But 
God  at  length  interposed.  The  poor  woman  fell  into  a  deep  decline, 
and  on  her  death-bed  was  savingly  converted  to  God. 

At  a  time  when  a  most  malignant  fever  visited  Shoreham,  the  mother 
of  a  family  sickened,  and  in  a  few  days  died ;  and  her  son,  a  man  in  full 
strength,  followed  her  so  swiftly  that  he  was  buried  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  grave,  with  his  mother.  The  king  of  terrors  then  aimed  a  blow 
at  her  father,  a  poor,  careless,  ungodly  man.  As  his  spirit  was  hovering 
over  the  invisible  world,  he  was  seized  with  the  agonies  of  an  awakened 
conscience, — ^he  lay  speechless,  groaning,  trembling,  his  features  indicating 
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inaipreflsible  Angoiah  «nd  dkaaaaj ;  but  while  Mr.  Diekenson  was  enga^  in 
prayer  with  him  the  tramhling  eeued,  and  the  wildneea  ftad  horror  of  bis 
connienance  were  aocoeeded  bymarks  of  the  utmost  gratitude  and  astonkh- 
ment,  which  continued  till  he  died :  there  was  hope  thai  this  poor  creature, 
flfven  in  the  jaws  of  death,  was  rescned  from  everlasting  destmotion. 

Mr.  Penonet  was  removed  to  the  Chmrch  triumphant  on  May  9th,  178?. 
On  the  previooB  day,  which  was  Sunday,  he  had  seen  his  flock,  conversed 
with  many  of  them,  and  blessed  them  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  but  the  next 
morning  he  was  no  more  among  them.  Within  less  than  three  months 
after  another  ornament  of  the  Church  militant  was  taken  away,  the  Bev. 
John  Fletcher,  Vicar  of  Madeley.  Many  of  the  parishioners  at  Shoreham 
petitioned  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  in  whom  the  right  of 
presentation  to  the  Hving  was  vested,  that  it  might  be  offered  to  Mr. 
DidLenson,  the  curate.  The  Dean  promised  to  give  the  petition  his  support 
But  one  of  the  oldest  prebends  ait>8e  and  strenuously  asserted  his  own 
rig^t  to  the  presentation,  in  flavour  of  an  elder  son  of  Mr.  Perronet*B,  who 
at  that  time  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  but  who  was  a  very  different 
man  from  his  father.  Mr.  Dickenson  became  curate  to  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Dodwell,  rector  of  Welby,  under  whom  he  laboured  in  Welby  and  Stoke, 
at  the  latter  of  which  places  he  resided.  Here  his  popularity  became 
so  great  that  he  was  often  invited  to  officiate  in  neighbouring  parishes. 

While  in  this  Lincolnshire  curacy  he  received  a  letter,  in  March,  1786, 
from  Mr.  Wesley,  which  concluded  with  the  words :  *'  My  dear  brother, 
I  think  you  should  come  nearer  to  your  affectionate  brother  John 
Wesley.**  This  resulted  in  an  interview  soon  after,  at  Newark-on-Trent, 
during  which  Mr.  Dickenson  said  that  in  that  matter  he  only  waited  for  a 
providential  opening.  "  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  "  there  is  one  jnsi 
now  before  you.  We  want  a  pious  clergyman  in  London,  and  I  have 
known  you  from  the  beginning.  My  brother  is  so  feeble  and  low-spirited 
that  he  is  hardly  able  to  do  anything.  I  have  therefore  little  or  no 
dependence  upon  him.  Mr.  Bichardson,  another  of  our  clergymen,  has 
been  many  years  very  infirm,  and  he  is  often  so  ill  that  he  is  not  VMj 
to  continue  long.  Tour  way  therefore  is  perfectly  clear.  There  wOl 
moreover  be  a  large  sphere  of  usefulness  for  you  in  the  London  Cireoit; 
and  I  shall  sometimes  send  you  on  journeys  to  other  parts  of  the 
Connexion — ^to  such  and  such  places."  Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  July  16th, 
Mr.  Dickenson  attended  our  Founder  in  the  morning  at  the  new  diapel, 
City  Boad,  where  Mr.  Wesley  preached  to  a  very  crowded  congregation, 
Mr.  Dickenson  reading  the  prayers  and  assisting  iu  adminiBteiing  the 
Lord's  Supper.  **  The  number  of  oommunicants  on  this  day  was  unusually 
great.    Mr.  Wesley  computed  them  at  more  than  a  thousand.** 

One  of  Mr.  Dickenson's  first  cares  in  London  was  to  find  out  the  most 
pious  and  spiritual  persons  in  the  Society.  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  with  his 
usual  shrewdness,  Baid,  "  Sir,  you  must  not  expect  to  find  us  angels.  If 
you  do,  you  will  be  disappointed.*'  In  such  large  cities  as  London  he  soon 
found  that  only  those  retain  their  piety  who  watch  over  themselves  with 
godly  jealousy,  love  to  hear  plain,  heart-searching  preaching,  and  penist 
to  refuse  on  any  consideration  whatever  to  quit  the  "  narrow  path.'*  He 
saw  the  pride  of  false  philosophy,  and  the  ostentatious  display  of  human 
learning,  keeping  many  from  the  simplioity  that  is  in  Christ,  and  thou^t 
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thd  Epistle  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the  CorinthianB  especially  applicable 
to  the  London  of  that  day.  His  time  was  now  employed  almost 
inoessantly  either  in  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  attending  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  occasionally  classes,  bands,  love-feasts,  watch-night  services, 
Qnarterly  Meetings,  etc.  In  striving  to  pursue  the  plan  laid  down  by  ^ 
Mr.  Wedey,  he  was  frequently  hurried  on  beyond  his  strength,  and  this 
proved  ii^jurious  to  him  in  many  ways . 

On  April  80th,  1788,  he  was  married  to  Miss  E.  Briggs,  of  London,  a 
granddaughter  of  Mr.  Peironet's.  But  domestic  happiness  was  in  his 
case  interrupted  by  family  bereavement.  Speaking  of  this  he  says,  "  We 
have  had  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter;  but  as  we  were  in 
no  small  danger  of  placing  our  affections  too  much  upon  them,  it  pleased 
God  to  take  them  to  Himself."  Amid  his  multifarious  labours,  he  still 
found  time  for  the  diligent  and  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  some 
theological  works.  It  is  true  his  attention  was  sometimes  so  much  en- 
grossed by  these  things,  as  to  lead  to  the  injury  of  his  bodily  health,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  overtasking  of  the  powers  of  his  mind ;  yet  he  became 
stronger  and  stronger  in  God.  Mr.  Wesley  sent  him  on  visits  to  various 
parts  of  the  Connexion,  particularly  to  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Ports* 
mouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  etc.  When  about  to  make 
one  of  these  visits  to  Nottingham,  in  March,  1791,  he  called  in  the  evening 
before  his  departure  on  Mr.  Wesley,  who  was  then  in  London,  and  had  been 
indisposed,  but  was  thought  to  be  a  little  recovered.  His  spirit  and  manner 
were  as  usual  affectionate,  but  he  appeared  to  be  rather  languid  and  feeble. 
In  the  course  of  coiiversation  Mr.  Dickenson  asked  him  if  he  had  fixed 
bis  plan  till  the  Conference.  He  immediately  answered  without  reserve, 
— "  My  way  seems  quite  shut  up.  I  know  not  at  present  how  I  shall 
proceed.  We  must  follow  the  leadings  of  Providence  in  the  best  manner 
that  we  can." 

Mr.  Dickenson*  had  not  been  long  in  Nottingham  before  he  heard 
Mr.  Wesley  was  so  ill  that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  recovery  ;  and 
before  he  oould  reach  London  his  venerable  friend  and  guide  was 
numbered  with  the  dead.  Our  Founder's  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  says  his  coadjutor,  and  of  the  motives  which  have  the  strongest 
influence  on  the  human  heart ;  his  having  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  Scripture^ 
reason,  experience,  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  the  test  of  antiquity  i 
and  his  efforts  to  revive  and  defend  many  of  the  ancient  practices  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  secured  that  rapid  success  for  his  work  which 
clearly  proved  him  to  have  been  under  a  Divine  direction ;  and  it  is 
only,  he  continues,  a  departure  from  the  first  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Methodists,  and  a  neglect  of  their  primitive  discipline,  that  can  effect  the 
min  of  Methodism.  Mr.  Dickenson  was  bereaved  of  other  friends  by 
death  at  this  time.  The  Bev.  John  Bichardson,  A.B.,  whose  soul  had 
been  much  refined  in  the  ftimaoe  of  afOiction,  and  who  "possessed 
much  of  the  spirit  of  Ephraim  Syrus,"  was  taken  away  early  in  1792.  HiB 
body  was  interred  in  the  same  tomb  with  Mr. Wesley,  February  17th,  1792. 

The  faiihfdl  servant  of  Christ  began  now  to  consider  how  he  oould 
even  still  more  frilly  improve  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  he  felt  was 
becoming  short  and  uncertain.  Various  topics  occupied  much  of  his 
attention,  such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  its  ftiture  state,  the 
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work  of  God  among  the  early  GfaxistiMiB,  ihfl  annals  of  6nw»  tiiA  ]]fi 
writingfl  of  Melanothon,  the  evidonoeB  of  revealed  zeligiont  ete.,  to  most 
of  wbieh  hie  mind  was  directed  by  BoeceBsive  Providential  indioatioiii. 
Doring  all  this  time  his  Boul  was  habitnally  tending  towards  the  Soversign 
Qood  as  the  only  Centre  of  reet  He  oonld  traoe  withinhimself  a  gradnal 
growing  np  into  "Christ  his  living  Head;*'  whose  person,  attriMM. 
titles,  atonement,  and  interoeBsion  were  nnspeakabty  preeioaB  to  him, 
and  became  the  frequent  subject  of  his  oonversation,  thonghti,  and 
prayers.  God  also  liumished  him  with  many  valuable  helpe  far  thi 
onltivation  of  his  intellectnal  powers,  and  the  prosecution  o£  the  stndiiB 
pecuHar  to  his  profession;  and,  what  he  felt  was  more  important,  come- 
timoB  graciously  eondesoended  to  assisthis  powers  when  they  were  aineerely 
employed  in  the  search  for  truth.  He  projected  various  woikB ;  but 
.  none  were  finished  by  him,  except  his  '*Life  and  Letten  d 
Melanothon,**  which  appeared  in  the  "  Axminian  Magaiine.**  Thsthe 
left  so  fBw  writings  behind  him  .may  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  bii 
infirm  health,  or  probably  by  his  time  being  so  fully  employed  in  men 
active  labour ;  or,  what  is  still  more  likely,  by  his  being  so  exacting 
towards  himself  as  not  readily  to  consent  to  publish  what  might  \mt 
marks  of  literary  imperfection.  But  he  had  often  to  complain  of 
eihausted  spirits  and  impaired  health,  and  Bometimes  the  ardour  of  hit 
soul  after  Gk>d  was  insensibly  damped. 

His  end  was  now  drawing  near.  In  1798  he  visited  a  siek  person,  on 
a  dreazy  rainy  day,  in  Hke  neighbourhood  of  Finsbury  Square,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  virulent  putrid  fever.  Stooping  down 
to  the  sick  man,  who  was  very  deaf,  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  mouth  tc 
his  ear,  and  before  he  rose  from  his  knees,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hoor'i 
visit,  he  folt  a  veiy  unpleasant  sensation  in  his  stomach.  Althon^  the 
symptoms  wore  off,  he  was  never  well  after  that  time.  In  May,  1799,  he 
was  seised  by  a  sudden  fever,  which  led  to  another  serious  ailmeni 
Phxm  that  time  forward  his  sufferings  were  very  great.  A  short  resideiwe 
in  Kent,  which  he  had  hoped  would  have  benefited  him,  did  him  no 
permanent  good.  He  was  then  recommended  to  an  able  medical  man, 
who  gave  him  great  relief  but  he  never  fully  recovered.  For  weeb 
before  his  death  his  practice  was  to  spend  every  Sunday  evening  in 
prayer  with  Mrs.  Dickenson  for  their  relations  and  finends.  On  the  28lh 
of  April,  1802,  he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
di^.  On  Sunday,  May  2nd,  his  wife  askedhimif  hehadany  particulsr 
advice  to  give  her,  when  he  said,—"  Only  Hve  near  to  Ood,  live  lookiic 
unto  Jesus,  live  much  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  beware  of  camsl 
Corinthians;**  meaning  half-hearted  professors,  those  who  were  "neitiicr 
cold  nor  hot.**  Three  days  after,  waking  out  of  a  fit,  he  said,  "I  see  a 
great  multitude  engaged  in  the  worship  of  God,  andlBhall  bewith  them... 
I  shall  go  to  the  upper  courts,  above.'*  Some  days  later  he  said,  "I  seem  all 
happiness... Ohappy,  happy  spirit8,Isee  you,Iseeyou  all,  and  I  am  coming 
to  you.  They  are  waiting  for  me,  and  I  must  go.*'  Then  clapping  bis 
hands,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Victory  I  victoiy  I  my  Jesus  and  my  all  I "  To  one 
of  the  nurses  that  attended  him  he  said,  '*  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt; 
my  evidence  is  as  dear  as  the  noon-day  sun  ;...I  have  nothing  but  gloiy 
and  heaven  in  my  view;  my  heart  is  fiillof  God;  'my  cup  runneth  om."* 
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Ticking  his  wife's  hand»  he  said,  as  his  last  words  to  her:—"  My  dear 
lOTel  sweet  is  thy  voice  to  me ;  God  bless  yon."  On  May  16tb,  1802,  he 
opened  his  eyes  as  the  nurse  was  giving  him  a  little  wine  in  a  tea-i^on, 
about  two  o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  and  pointing  his  finger  npward,  said, 
**Hark,  do  yon  not  hear?  they  are  come  for  me.  I  am  ready,  qnite 
nady.*'  In^a  few  minutes  she  spoke  to  him  again*  when  he  replied, — 
"  Stop,  say  nothing  bat — Glory,  glory  t "  These  were  his  last  words. 
After  a  painftil  straggle  which,  strange  to  say,  continued  more  than  four 
hours,  his  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  unclouded  presence  of  his 
Lord.  Speaking  of  him  Dr.  Stevens  says : — "  With  a  profound  piety 
bordering  on  mysticism,  a  holiness  of  heart  which  enabled  him  to  main- 
tain amid  his  indefatigable  outward  activities  a  reaUn  of  peaceful  solitude 
within,  where  his  spirit  dwelt  quietly  with  Gbd,  he  pursued  his  course 
down  to  the  year  1802,  when  he  departed  to  heaven  by  a  death  of 
nmarkabld  triumph*"  W.  H.  J. 


THE  GBEBK  EPISTOLOGRAPHERS  IN  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

Thx  Messrs.  Didot,  of  Paris,  have  just  published  in  their  Collection  of 
Greek  Writers  a  volume  of  much  interest,  whether  we  consider  its  literary 
merit  or  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  manners,  the  institutions,  and  the 
laws  of  aaeient  society.  It  is  a  recueU  of  the  Epistolographers ;  and  the 
table  of  eontents  will  startle  a  few  of  our  Mends  who  have  not  yet 
directed  their  attention  to  that  branch  of  classical  studies,  when  they 
find  that  it  includes  letters  from  *'  Euripides,  Aristotle,  and  Alexander  the 
Great."  The  publication  of  the  famous  EpisUes  of  Phalaris,  and  the  mas- 
terly exposure  made  by  Bentley  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  editor  of 
those  apooryphal  documents,  have  for  a  long  time  helped  to  cast  sns- 
pidon  upon  all  compositions  of  the  kuid,  and,  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, they  are  regarded  by  many  people  as  entirely  valueless.  But  we 
must  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  great  many  letters  purporting  to  be 
the  productions  of  celebrated  personages  of  classical  times  are  avowedly 
&bricatioxis,  and  therefore  the  reader  is  at  once  cautioned  against  accept- 
ing them  in  the  light  of  authentic  compositions.  Thus  Alciphron,  to 
quote  only  one  instance,  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  the 
letters  published  by  him  under  the  names  of  Menander  and  Glycera 
were  his  own  work ;  he  wrote  them  as  mere  literary  exercises,  and 
attached  to  them  no  farther  importance. 

There  is  another  class  of  Epistles,  which  must  be  mentioned  here, 
not  indeed  given  as  spurious,  but  so  clumsily  put  together  that  they 
are  self-condenmed,  and  only  the  most  extraordinary  credulity 
oould  regard  them  as  genuine.  To  this  class  belong  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  alluded  to  above,  and  the  pretended  correspondence  of  Brutus, 
a  new  recension  of  which  was  published  about  twenty  years  ago  by 

*  '*Epi9tolographiQraci:  reeen8uU,recognovit,  adnotationc  eritica  etiniicihui 
in9truxit  ^ndotphui  Btreher:^    Svo.    Paris :  Didot. 
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Professor  Wertermaxm.  Indeed,  the  answers  to  the  letters  of  the  Bonum 
commander  are  expressly  declared  to  be  simply  exercises  in  oompoai- 
tion ;  the  sophist  who  wrote  them  acknowledges  so  himself  in  his  pre- 
face, where  he  assumes  the  name  of  King  Mithridates ;  and,  as  early  as 
the  third  century,.  Fhilostratus  considered  the  letters  of  Bmtns  to  be  the 
production  of  an  amanuensis.  After  having  thus  eliminated  an  immense 
number  of  epistolary  documents  which,  historically  speaking,  have  no 
value  whatever,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  an  almost  equally 
large  residuum,  respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  it  is  extremely  dif&- 
cult  to  decide.  Some  of  them  are  copies  of  originals  which  time  has 
destroyed;  and  who  does  not  know  that  transcriptions  made  at  firsthand 
are  frequently  imperfect  ?  Seals  are  not  always  a  guarantee  of  authen- 
ticity ;  the  formulae  used  at  the  beginning  of  letters  prove  very  httlo  as 
to  their  genuineness,  and  even  the  style  does  not  in  all  oases  afford  a 
trustworthy  test  to  the  critic ;  for  if  we  say  that  the  epistolary  firagments 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and  taken  by  the  sophist  Demetrius  from  Artemon's 
collection,  are  unworthy  of  the  great  philosopher,  may  it  not  be  plausihly 
answered,  that  Aristotle  did  not  necessarily  always  write  in  a  sarioru 
manner,  and  tha^t  the  epistles  objected  to  were  after  all  the  v«ry  excusable 
unbending  of  a  master-mind  ? 

We  have  stated  very  clearly  the  objections  that  can  be  adduced  agamst 
a  OoUection  such  as  the  one  we  are  now  reviewing ;  and  it  is  only  fair 
that  we  should  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  importance.  Generally 
speaking,  apocryphal  writings  amply  deserve  to  be  studied ;  for  they 
represent  a  certain  state  of  society ;  and  if  they  are  useless  as  evidences 
respecting  the  persons  or  facts  they  profess  to  describe,  they  neverthe- 
less characterize  a  phase  of  civilization  and  a  peculiar  line  of  thought 
It  is  quite  clear  that  if  a  pseudonymous  writing  or  set  of  writings  was 
brought  forth,  the  reason  is,  that  there  was  amongst  the  intellectual 
portion  of  the  community  a  demand  for  such  productions  ;  and  it  is 
worth  while  ascertaining,  at  any  rate,  what  feeling  prompted  that 
curiosity.  We  know  that  certain  great  names,  like  that  of  Solo,  for 
instance,  became  the  centre  of  a  legend  which  gave  rise  to  fictitious 
oorrespondenoes ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  legend  developed 
itself^  and  what  were  its  principal  features.  Some  of  these  pieces  are 
even  extremely  valuable  for  Church  History.  Thus  the  three  letters  of 
Demetrius,  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  show  us  what 
were  the  sympathies  of  the  Hellenic  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  how  fiff 
they  carried  their  patriotic  and  religious  illusions.  The  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  the  famous  narrative  of  Aristeas  respecting  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version. 

There  is  another  collection  of  letters  which  also  claims  here  a  special 
notice ;  it  is  the  one  pretending  to  have  been  written  by  ladies  belonging  to 
the  Pythagorean  sect ;  they  were  evidentiy  composed  at  a  much  later  time 
than  the  one  to  which  they  profess  to  belong ;  but  they  are  precious  as 
giving  us  the  photograph  of  heathenism  in  its  dying  state.  The  writer 
or  writers  of  these  documents  wished,  clearly,  to  show  how  the  pagans 
could  expurgate  their  mythology,  and  improve  their  system  of  ethics,  in 
order  to  keep  their  ground  more  successftilly  against  the  ever-growing 
manifestations  of  Christianity,  and  against  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
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The  eorrespondenoe  of  ApoIloniiiB  Q^aneens,  reprinted  by  M.  Heroher  in 
the  Tolmne  we  are  noticing,  is  also  entirely  devoid  of  authenticity ;  but, 
neverthelesB,  it  was  worthy  of  being  preserved,  as  proof  of  the  extreme 
popnlarity  which  that  philosopher  long  enjoyed.  Most  of  onr  readers 
are  aware  that  Apollonins,  who  lived  during  the  first  centnry  of  the 
Ohristian  era,  was,  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  object  of  extraordinary  vene- 
ration ;  some  looked  upon  him  as  the  wise  man  ^wr  excellence  ;  others 
went  so  far  as  to  worship  him,  or  at  least  to  asoribe  to  liim  snpematnral 
powers.  His  character,  his  "  miraeles,"  his  teaching,  were  opposed  to  those 
of  onr  Lord ;  and  Hieroeles,  in  the  fifth  centory,  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  narrative  given  by  Fhilostratos,  in  his  biography 
of  the  philosopher,  to  the  life  of  Christ  as  the  Gospels  portray  it  to  ns. 
A  belief  in  the  wonderfdl,  the  snpematnral,  and  the  mysterious,  is  one 
of  the  characteristio  features  of  the  human  mind ;  and  even  amongst  the 
people  the  most  opposed  to  revealed  religion  this  tendency  appears  often 
with  considerable  force.  Ithas  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the  histori- 
cal epochs  when  scepticism  has  been  peculiarly  rampant  have  clung  most 
fondly  to  theurgical  operations  and  superstitions  of  the  grossest  kind ;  we 
have  had  our  "  table-turnings  "  and  our  "  spirit-rappings,*'  just  as  our 
forefathers  rushed  from  the  unbelief  of  Voltaire  and  Lamettrie  to  the 
ridiculous  and  often  scandalous  seancee  of  Mesmer  and  Cagliostro:  in  like 
manner,  the  contemporaries  of  ApoUonius  Tyanseus,  whilst  rejecting  the 
simple  truths  of  Christianity,  eagerly  accepted  as  the  elements  of  their 
faith  the  most  childish  tales  about  a  man  whose  wisdom  was  disfigured 
by  a  no  small  number  of  blemishes.  This  fact  alone  would  suffice  to 
justify  the  reproduction  of  the  letters  ascribed  to  the  philosopher.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that  these  documents  are  very  dis- 
appointing; and  that  if  we  except  a  few  maxims  and  ethical  directions 
of  a  useful  character,  the  rest  will  scarcely  repay  perusal.  No  phi- 
losopher worthy  of  the  name  boasted  so  much  as  ApoUonius  does ;  no 
one  ever  exhibited  so  ridiculous  a  combination  of  jealousy  and  conceit. 

The  letters  of  S3nie6ius,  likewise  edited  by  M.  Heroher,  are  full^f 
interest  of  another  kind.  Dean  Milman  describes  the  Bishop  of  Ptole- 
nuds  as  a  man  "  who  became  a  Christian  prelate  without  renouncing  the 
habits,  the  language,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  the  opinions  of  a  philoso- 
pher. His  writings,  more  especially  his  odes,  blend  with  a  very  scanty 
Christianity  the  mystic  theology  of  the  later  Platonism ;  but  it  is  rather 
philosophy  adopting  Christian  language,  than  Christianity  moulding  phi- 
losophy to  its  own  uses."*  As  for  the  letters,  they  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  in  number,  and  although  extremely  interesting  in  their  contents, 
they  occasion  much  difficulty  to  those  who  would  make  use  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  writing  a  life  of  the  bishop,  as  they  are  not  dated,  and  there- 
fore their  chronological  sequence  is  doubtful.  Synesius  shows  consider- 
able wit  in  his  correspondence,  but  he  lacks  simplicity,  and  is  too  fond  of 
quotations :  he  reminds  us  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Voiture,  Balzac,  and 
the  other  French  notables  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  knew  per- 
fectiy  well  that  their  letters  would  go  the  round  of  all  the  Paris  drawing- 
rooms,  and  be  read  aloud  to  admiring  audiences.    He  had  all  the  defects 

*  >'  History  of  Christianity,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  297,  298, 12mo.  editipo. 
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of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  notwithstanding  the  independflnee  of  his 
mind,  he  conld  not  resist  his  taste  for  those  empty-headed  rhetoricians 
whose  sole  talent  consisted  in  qvihbling  on  syllables,  and  he  oonld  not 
refinun  from  extolling  the  most  insignificant  amongst  them.  What  was 
worse,  he  imitated  them. 

We  have  only  space  to  notioe  tbe  letters  of  Julian  the  Apostate ;  they 
may  all  be  considered  as  gennine,  and  therefore  they  are  important  monn- 
ments  of  the  political  and  religions  history  of  the  world  at  the  time  when 
the  last  great  straggle  between  Christianity  and  heathenism  was  takmg 
place.  On  the  hst  of  the  Emperor's  chief  correspondents  we  find 
Idbanins,  JamUiohns,  Enstathios,  and  St.  Basil ;  the  first  three  weie  phi- 
losopher^ and  Idhanins  especially  has  left  behind  him  the  repatation  of 
being  one  of  the  chief  representatives  of  Greek  eloquence  in  the  age  of 
its  decline.  One  of  the  letters  which  Jnlian  wrote  to  him  from  Hieta- 
polis  is  partioolarly  characteristic.  The  Emperor  had  st«ted  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  he  had  selected  Lihamns  to  be  the 
historiographer  of  the  campaign.  At  each  station  the  philosopher  gave 
his  master  asnmmazy  of  onxrent  events,  s^d  if  the  entire  conespondenee 
had  reached  ns,  we  should  be  in  possession  of  much  valuable  informaticHi 
of  an  historical  kind.  The  letter  we  have  before  ns,  however,  (the  only 
remaining  one  of  the  series,)  deserves  dose  and  attentive  stndy,  becanse 
it  gives  ns  a  very  aocnrate  idea  of  Jnlian's  prodigious  activity.  We  see 
him  always  at  work,  scarcely  taking  the  necessary  leisure  for  his  meals, 
spending  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  especially  the  night,  in 
theuxgical  operations, — conjuring  up  spirits,  selecting  and  rejecting 
omens,  studying  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  preparing,  together  with  his 
seoretaiy  Maximus,  edicts  which  he  puxposed  to  date  firom  Arbela,  Suaa, 
or  Ecbatana.  Then,  no  sooner  are  these  pontifical  occupations  over,  and 
the  decrees  of  destiny  thoroughly  ascertained,  than,  composed,  dear- 
headed,  and  in  the  full  ei^oyment  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  he  aits 
down  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter  to  Ids  firiend,  or  of  investigating 
the  thousand  and  one  details  of  conunissariat  and  ^scipUne  relating  to 
an  army  on  the  march. 

Jambliohus,  another  of  Julian  the  Apostate's  numerous  cozzespondentsv 
would  deserve  at  our  hands  a  far  greater  space  than  we  can  afiinrd  in  thk 
artide.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  representativee  of  ifae 
Alexandrine  school  of  philosophy ;  and,  together  wiUi  the  other  thinketa 
who  are  generally  designated  as  neo-Platonists,  he  endeavoured  to  revxvs 
metaphysical  science  by  subjecting  it  to  the  influence  of  Oriental  idaaa. 
The  champions  of  paganism,  notwithstanding  their  afiSBoted  scom  lior 
Christianity,  could  not  withdraw  themselves  from  its  energy,  and  they 
paid  it  an  unwilling  homage,  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  miraelea 
recorded  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  We  have  already  had  to  notioe  this 
drcumstanoe  in  our  reference  to  ApoUonius  Tyaneus.  The  biography 
of  Jamblidius  affords  us  many  instances  of  the  same  kind ;  and  wb 
may  observe,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  philosophers  of  the  last  days  of 
heathenism  allowed  in  their  systems  a  large  share  to  the  miraeokiaa 
element. 

St.  Basil  is  the  only  remaining  link  in  the  Empeior's  circle  of  tnsadB 
whom  we  shall  name  here.    Like  Julian,  like  Gregory  Naaianaen,  and 
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many  distingnished  personages  of  that  time,  he  had  been  edncaied  by 
Libanins,  and  the  intelleotaal  training  given  at  the  school  of  that  sophist 
was  quite  capable  of  leading  astray  into  the  paths  of  heathenism  those 
minds  whose  Christian  fiuth  had  been  adopted  either  as  a  matter  of  oonrse 
or  from  family  tradition.  Julian's  natore  oonld  not  stand  the  test,  bat 
Basil  escaped  nnhnrt,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments of  the  Eastern  Chnroh ;  let  ns  add,  that  religions  differences  did 
not  alter  the  Emperor's  sentiments  towards  his  old  sohool-fellow,  and 
that  Basil,  at  the  same  time,  never  hesitated  to  denonnee  the  errors  of 
heathenism,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  despoVs  unmistakable 
displeasure. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  show  what  are  the  merits  of  the  Oolleotion 
of  Chreek  Epistolographers  edited  by  M.  Heroher.  If  we  may  express  a 
regret,  it  is  that  the  notes  are  not  nearly  so  copious  as  we  should  have 
liked,  and  that  the  preface  gives  us  absolutely  no  biographical  or  literary 
details  of  any  kind.  Publications  such  as  this  address  themselves  not 
only  to  the  learned,  but  to  the  general  reader,  and  consequently  they 
require  something  in  the  way  of  elucidation  and  comment. 


"THE  STEWABDSHIP  OF  LIFE."* 

SoiSNGB  every  day  testifies  that  the  works  of  the  Greater  are  perfect ; 
the  more  closely  they  are  studied,  the  more  complete  they  appear.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Word  of  God ;  the  cavils  and  attacks  of  its 
assailants  enforce  acloser  examination  of  its  contents,  only  to  afford  fresh 
illustrations  of  its  truthfulness  and  sufficiency.  Among  the  tests  by 
which  men  measure  greatness  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  are  fulness  and 
lireshness ;  and  these  are  conspicuously  present  in  the  Holy  Volume. 
In  the  best  productions  of  the  creature,  on  the  oontraty,  we  fail  not  to 
discover  much  that  is  imperfect.  Many  human  writings  are  worthy  of 
study,  and  help  us  in  life ;  yet  in  perusing  the  most  finished  of  them  we  are 
soon  satisfied  that  they  will  not  bear  continuous  investigation.  Somehow 
we  tire  of  them— they  lose  their  charm ;  they  are,  in  short,  finite,  and 
are  put  aside  as  no  longer  attracting  or  rewarding  research:  the 
ohoioest  and  weightiest  of  them  are  found  to  have  their  limits,  and  by 
ordinary  perseverance  their  furthest  reach  and  power  may  be  ascertained. 
We  cannot  so  speak  of  the  Word  of  God.  This  may  be  read  so  firequently 
that  every  phrase  becomes  familiar,  yet  new  impressions  are  received 
from  every  fresh  perusal,  new  lights  break  around  us,  and  the  interest 
in  its  disclosures,  instead  of  slackening,  increases  to  the  end.  However 
repeatedly  we  traverse  the  field,  some  unexpected  golden  vein  of  truth 
or  valuable  suggestion  turns  up  its  glance,  which  we  marvel  we  had  not 
before  noticed. 

The  treatise  which  gives  its  own  title  to  these  paragraphs  affords 
another  proof  of  the  inexhaustibleness  of  the  Bible.    It  contains  an 

*  See  a  volume,  beariog  this  title,  by  the  Bev.  James  Stirling  London  ; 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
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original  and  interesting  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  Talenti,  u 
narrated  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  treatment  of  the  subjeet,  though 
practieaU  is  profonnd,  and  the  style  is  eaptiyating. 

<*  The  oustom,"  remarks  the  writer,  "  on  which  the  parable  rests,  wis 
familiar  to  Christ's  hearers  ;  for  Christ  was  not  the  prophet  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living.  Slaves  paying  a  yearly  som  to  their  master,  were 
allowed  to  engage  in  business,  or  to  trade  with  their  master's  capital,  on 
their  master's  account.  Here  the  slaves  are  entrusted  with  the  stewaid- 
ship  of  their  lord's  property.  The  talents  are  lent  for  a  time,  to  be 
returned  with  interest."  The  problems  embodied  in  this  remarkabk 
portion  of  Scripture,  thus  introduced  by  Mr.  Stirling,  are  elaborately 
elucidated,  and  are  presented  in  an  inviting  form.  We  have  read  bis 
chapters  with  much  interest,  and  accord  to  their  author  our  grateM 
thanks  for  the  instruction  and  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  them. 

The  expositor,  we  observe,  appears  a  little  anxious  to  assnre  us  that  his 
volume  is  not  naade  up  of  sermons.  He  almost  suggests  to  us  his  Dmt  of 
encountering  the  modem  prejudice  against  whatever  is  deHvered  from  the 
pulpit ;  which  in  his  case  seems  quite  unnecessary,  for  if  it  be  luswont 
to  preach  aske  has  written,  his  deliverances  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 
**  As  dry  as  a  sermon,"  is  the  language  of  many  who  know  Httle  of  what 
they  condemn.  That  any  discourses  from  the  pulpit  should  be  ''dzy," 
is  not  certainly  the  fault  of  the  preacher's  text-book.  He  is  there  pn- 
sented  with  the  most  varied  and  marvellous  themes,  and  somepreaohen 
at  least,  even  in  this  utilitarian  age,  as  in  all  preceding  ages,  so  sueoead 
in  preparing  their  discourses  as  to  make  them  well-nigh  inesistibly 
attractive  to  crowds.  Spiritual  illumination  and  holy  strength,  obtained 
by  prolonged  communion  with  God  and  His  truth,  will  unmistakably 
infuse  into  sermons  that  force  and  unction  which  will  render  them 
welcome  and  effective ;  but  if  the  pulpit  be  occupied  by  declaimers  or 
essayists,  whose  matter  and  style  are  destitute  of  inspiring  element!, 
their  performances  will  truly  be  "  dry "  enough,  and  unaatinfactoiy 
toaU. 

The  work  before  us  contains  fourteen  chapters  on  the  intensely  prae* 
tical  parable  of  the  Talents.  In  the  first,  Christ's  kingdom  is  happily 
portrayed  under  the  designation  of  a  Divine  Commonwealth ;  and  it  ii 
shown  that  the  design  of  the  parable  is  to  remind  Christian  men  of  their 
privileges  under  the  reign  of  the  invisible  Christ,  until  His  coming  aglin, 
and  their  obligations  to  improve  them.  Here  it  is  insisted  upon  that  the 
Bedeemer's  departure  was  as  necessary  as  His  first  advent ;  *'  He  eonld 
not  redeem  the  world  in  heaven,  neither  could  He  establish  His  kiagdoB 
by  a  bodily  reign  on  earth.  Of  necessity  He  appeared,  of  necessity  Ha 
disappeared.  His  coming  created  a  new  organism,  His  departort 
inspired  it  with  life."  Our  author  pertinently  inquires :  **  What  woold 
be  the  advantage  of  a  personal  reign  ?  Would  it  secure  stronger  frith, 
nearer  communion,  a  profounder  conoeption  of  the  Bedeemer'i 
person  ?  Would  it  bring  in  a  higher  type  of  spiritual  manhood,  a  more 
aggressive  Christianity,  a  Mler  answer  to  the  prayer,  *  Thy  kingdom 
come '  ?  Would  it  quicken  the  pulse  of  law,  and  cover  the  world  with 
the  Christian  vine  ?  In  the  presence  of  a  visible  Christ  frdth  would  not 
grow ;  the  rule  would  be, « we  walk  by  sight,  not  by  faith.'     Neither 
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oonld  hope  inorease.  *  What  a  man  seeih,  why  doth  he  yet  hope 
for?*  The  home- sickness  of  the  believing  heart  would  give  place  to 
mihealthy  content,  and  the  eyes  that  look  for  a  city  out  of  sight  would 
complacently  rest  on  an  earthly  Jerosalem."  It  is  farther  added : — 
"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Bedeemer  is  not  only  risen,  but  glorified 

*  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.*  Now 
is  it  Christ  in  His  glory,  or  Christ  without  His  glory,  that  is  expected  ? 
A  second  humiliation  is  impossible ;  it  has  no  ground  in  necessity  or  in 
Scripture." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  invisible  Christ  is  the  sufficient  source  and 
inspiration  of  the  Church's  life,  and  that  the  grand  aim  of  redemption  is 
to  build  up  man  into  spiritual  perfection.  Archbishop  Trench  says  :-- 
"  To  the  Apostles  then,  and  to  none  other,  the  parable  of  the  Talents  was 
spoken;'*  but,  with  the  present  writer,  and  with  others,  we  think  all 
Christ's  servants,  private  as  well  as  official,  that  is,  all  Christian  believers, 
are  here  addressed,  and  that  Jesus  will  reward  and  punish  His  followers 
according  to  their  behaviour  under  the  respective  means  of  grace  afforded 
them ;  and  that  what  will  be  required  from  each  one  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him.  Every  encouragement 
is  given  to  diligence,  for  those  who  work  with  the  Lord's  gifts  now 
enjoy  that  inward  satisfaction  which  always  attends  fidelity,  and  secure  a 
corresponding  ei^oyment  of  final  reward  in  heaven ;  but  the  consequences 
of  sloth  and  neglect  are  made  manifest  by  the  terrible  condemnation  of  the 
"  wicked  and  unprofitable  '*  servant.  The  taking  of  the  talent  from  him, 
and  giving  it  to  one  ahready  possessed  of  ten  talents,  indicates  that  the  sloth 
and  negligence  of  the  evil  will  redound  to  the  greater  honour  of  the  faithful. 

*  *  The  parable  of  the  talents,  like  that  of  the  virgins,  is  an  apocalypse  because 
a  history ;  both  are  revelations  of  the  future,  for  both  are  interpretations 
of  the  present ;  both  set  the  heavenly  kingdom  in  earthly  types."  (P.  4.) 

In  the  chapter  headed,  ''The  Spiritual  shaped  by  the  Natural,"  are 
some  striking  observations  on  the  fjMt  that  as  Christianity  is  redemption, 
it  is  profoundly  human  in  its  application  to  man,  so  that  the  natural 
determines  the  spirituaL  It  brings  to  humanity  a  deeper  manhood, — 
touches  it  with  warm  human  hands,  resolves  itself  into  a  person,  a  life, 
an  act  in  that  life.  "  The  servants  were  rational,  responsible  men  before 
they  received  the  talents;  they  were  judged  capable  of  intelligent 
possession.  Even  he  who  had  least  ability  was  entrusted  with  a  talent ; 
— teaching  us  that  to  have  a  human  nature  is  to  have  a  divine  capacity. 
There  is  sufficient  natural  stock  upon  which  to  graft  the  supernatural." 
Mr.  Stirling  dwells  upon  the  spiritual  character  of  the  parable,  pointing 
out  that  the  talents  are  Christian  and  spiritual  forces  entrusted  to  the 
members  of  Christ's  Church,  and  sufficient  for  the  Church's  strength, 
guidance,  and  aggression.  ' '  They  are  the  fire  of  love,  the  light  of  wisdom, 
the  sinew  of  fortitude,  the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  the  power  of  faith,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  the  gale  and  flame  of  Pentecost.  They  are  not 
natural  powers  or  mental  capacities,  for  they  pre-suppose  these  capacities, 
and  are  graduated  into  them.  They  are  related  to  time,  opportunity,  influ- 
ence, and  to  room  for  service." 

The  unreasonableness  and  crime  of  failing  to  use  imparted  gifts  are 
taught  us ;  and  we  learn,  farther,  that  according  as  Christians  labour  with 
whatever  talent  and  opportunity  belong  to  them,  they  ,^^^  ^^j^gj^f^ 
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Unfitted  some  serrants  of  the  Lotd  xnay  be  for  a  wide  sphere  of  labour, 
hot  perfectly  equipped  for  thst  statioii  to  which  they  are  deetmed ;  for 
fliere  are  **  direiBitiea  of  gifts,  bat  tiie  same  Spirit ;"  and  as  the  body  is  not 
all  eye,  nor  are  all  in  an  anny  generals  or  captains,  so  neither  in  the 
Church  are  all  fumidied  to  be  guides  and  goTomors*  Eyery  blessing,  or 
graee,  and  opportunity  of  serrioe  should  be  yalued,  and  employed 
according  to  the  DiTine  appointment.  Not  to  work  for  Ood  is  to  serve 
Satan,  and  side  withtiie  enemies  of  the  Lord — there  is  no  middle  course. 
The  neglectful  servant  is  always  cast  out;  men  do  this  in  busincfla,  in 
pubHc  appointments,  in  domeetic  service :  the  reasonableness  ci  Gk>d's 
judgment  upon  him  who  hides  Mb  talent  is  shown  by  human  conduct  in 
evezy-day  life.  The  pretences  of  wicked  servants  are  fidse  and  groundless, 
God  not  requning  of  any  one  more  than  He  gives  power  to  petform. 
But  certainly,  as  the  Saviour  intimatesy  the  stzioter  we  imagine  Him 
to  be,  the  more  careful  we  oug^t  to  be  in  improving  the  gifts  which  He 
has  committed  to  our  charge. 

The  heahhy  religious  tone  of  ]£r.  Stizling's  chapters  is  admirable, — is 
in  hi^py  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  parable,  and  at  the  gicaiest 
possible  distance  from  that  sentimental  religion,*  too  much  inTOgue  in  our 
day,  vdiioh  knows  fittle  of  the  stem  realities  of  Hfe,  but  dreams  oyer  wbaik 
may  be  termed  the  poetry  of  Christianity,  neglecting  self-denying  doty 
to  God  and  man,  but  making  much  of  the  beauties  of  architecture,  music, 
and  imposing  ritual ;  about  all  which  the  primitive  Christians  knew 
little,  and  which  certainly  are  not  now  required  in  our  hungry  andfunishing 
world.  Christians  are  appealed  to,  and  are  asked, — "  Does  not  God 
account  your  talents  part  of  the  Church's  capital  ?  Isolating  yourself,  yon 
commit  a  double  wrong ;  first  against  yourself,  and  then  against  humanity. 
Gifts  are  relative,  as  the  members  of  the  body  are  relatiye ;  our  yeiy 
individualities  relate  us  all  the  more  closely  to  our  brethren ;  for  we  are 
built  into  a  life-wall  of  rubble-work.  Even  greatness  and  genius  axe  not 
lifted  up  out  of  humanity,  but  more  deeply  inserted  into  it :  moreprofoundty 
and  intensely  human ;  the  fivefold  nature  is  no  more  than  the  one 
multipHed." 

The  central  truths  of  this  richfy-stored  Scripture  are  strikingly  adduced. 
Our  Lord's  discourse  finely  appeals  to  man's  threefold  character, — ^hia 
reason,  his  affection,  and  his  imagination.  No  marvel  that  "  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly."  He  composed  no  formal  disquiBitions, 
deliTered  no  oarefnUy-construoted  orations,  but  spoke  with  the  freest 
naturalness,  drawing  His  truths  from  the  fountain  of  His  own  mind,  and 
His  illustrations  of  them  from  the  surrounding  scenes  of  creation  and 
common  life.  Blending  mildness  and  majesty  of  manner  with  divinity 
of  mattes',  He  spake  as  "never  man  spake."  The  suitableness  of  the 
.  parabolic  style  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  intended  for  the  learned,  as  well 
as  for  the  unlettered  poor,  is  obvious,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  our 
Lord  use  it  that  it  is  recorded,  "without  a  parable  spake  He  not  unto 
them."  Mr.  Stirling's  exposition  of  the  parable  of  the  TkJents  cannot 
be  read  without  deepening  the  conyiotion  that  its  Author  wtm  more  than 
human, — so  full,  so  suggestive,  and  so  life-like  and  unpressiye  is  it  made 
to  appear. 

To  the  earnest  wrestier  witii  the  problems  and  claims  of  lifo,  the 
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book  under  notiee  will  be  welcomed,  allowing,  as  it  does,  how  eizistence 
on  earth  may  become  happy  and  illoBtrions  in  its  iunes.  A  timely 
warning  is  given  against  the  specnlations  of  the  annihilationist  and  res- 
torationist.  "Were  it  tnie  that  evil  eats  out  its  own  enstenoe,  we 
might  expeet  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  wickedness  some  prophesy  of 
the  grim  tnith.  Bat  is  it  not  true  that  the  wicked  are  often  possessed 
with  a  tormenting  consciousness  of  immortality  ?  Of  the  three,  it  is  the 
nniaithfol  servant  who  stands  in  fear  of  the  fdtnre.  It  is  a  fisot  that  the 
servant  exists  without  his  talent :  is  it  also  a  fact  that  he  cannot  continue 
to  exist  ?  When  and  why  will  annihilation  set  in  ?  If  at  any  period, 
why  not  now  ?  If  death  means  the  driving  out»of  God  from  the  soul, 
that  has  already  taken  place.  If  annihilation  is  the  act  of  the  Creator, 
why  is  that  act  delayed  till  some  indefinite  period  after  the  Judgment  ? 
If  for  the  purpose  of  punishment,  it  seems  straDge  that  an  economy  of 
retribution  should  be  followed  by  an  economy  of  extinction.  The  theories 
of  annihilation  and  natural  mortaHty  are  generally  held  by  those  who 
are  careful — sincerely  careful — of  Divine  generosity.  But  if  the  soul  is 
naturally  mortal,  the  burden  is  laid  on  God  of  holding  it  immortal  till 
He  has  spent  BLui  vengeance  on  it :  if  immortal  by  nature,  annihilation 
can  hardly  be  set  down  to  love ;  else,  why  did  not  the  same  love  strike 
the  blow  sooner,  and  thus  prevent  the  weary  ages  of  woe  ?  The  love 
that  texxninates  existence  rather  than  witness  suffering,  will  prevent  as 
much  suffering  as  possible ;  that  is,  it  will  put  an  end  to  being  at  once. 

**  If  it  he  urged  that  sin  has  rendered  the  soul  mortal,  we  may  surely 
expect  a  oondusion  so  grave  to  be  drawn  from  well-established  premises. 
It  is  not  derived  from  analogy.  There  are  in  the  universe  spirits  besides 
man,  some  of  whom,  like  him,  have  sinned ;  but  when  did  any  of  them 
cease  to  be  ?  Has  one  angelic  life  been  quenched  ?  If  the  theory  is 
true,  that  evil  spirits  gradually  lose  their  vitality,  these  ages  have  little 
to  fear  from  a  kingdom  of  decayed  powers.  But  human  history  and  con- 
sdousneBS  declare  the  contrary.  If  sinful  natures  hasten  to  extinction, 
evil  itself  will  ultimately  cease  to  be  a  fact  in  the  universe.  And  this  is 
what  some  assume,  and  place  in  the  front  of  their  argument.  The 
feeling  that  yearns  for  such  an  issue  is  divine.  But  we  cannot  forget, 
that  when  Bevelation  lifts  us  to  her  last  and  dearest  summit,  we  see  the 
kingdom  of  light  flanked  with  '  outer  darkness.'  If  the  darkness  is 
temporal,  and  the  light  eternal,  Scripture  does  not  say  so.  Even  the 
*  gulf  *  which  divides  is  *  fixed.'  If  there  is  little  hope  of  the  bad  state 
coming  to  an  end,  there  can  be  as  little  of  its  reformation.  Given  an  iron 
planet,  are  you  reasonably  to  expect  vegetation,  vineyards,  and  forests  ? 
Even  the  enfolding  atmosphere,  and  with  it  the  conditions  of  vitality,  has 
been  withdrawn.  Exduiiion  from  light  is  not  more  certainly  imposed 
than  expulsion  into  darkness.  This  is  where  eternity  takes  up  the 
parable  of  time,— takes  up  the  wasted  skeleton  of  a  perverted  past. 
Here  the  gates  of  the  lost  condition  open ;  and  when  the  unprofitable 
servant  has  passed  through,  we  can  still  catch  the  outline  of  the  terrible 
fact,  that  although  judged,  condemned,  and  strictly  speaking,  dead,  he 
has  not  Isllen  out  of  existence."  ,  B.  B. 
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1.  Bkmov-'WkLDmJK, —From  the Bev. 
Jofcnrfcomp^on.— December  26th,1878. 
^There  are  signi  of  progress  here. 
Oar  congregaiioiis  are  still  good,  and 

'car  spiritual  oondition  is  improTing. 
We  stand  well  with  the  other  Ohris- 
tian  Ghnrohes.  At  Little  Ohesterf  ord, 
where  a  chapel  has  been  built,  not- 
withstanding great  oppoiAtion,  we  haye 
mnoh  enoooragement,  and  recently 
have  had  some  valnable  help.  We 
haye  a  large  attendance  at  onr  chapel, 
as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  being  present 
at  onr  week-evening  services.  Clerical 
opposition  exerts  itself,  and  onr  poor 
people  have  been  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  parish  and  andent  tmst- 
gifts,  by  some  whose  right  to  adminis- 
ter these  funds  is  more  than  donbtfal, 
and  will  be  inquired  into,  it  is  hoped, 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners. 

2.  CoBHAM,  Surrey.— rfc«  Rev, 
William  Comforth^t  Journal^  to  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1874,  shows  diligent  and 
encouraging  mission-work  done  amidst 
some  difficulties  and  opposition. 
High-Church  intolerance  is  shown 
here,  as  elsewhere,  by  landowners,  as 
noted  in  the  following  statement: — 

"  Called  on  Earl ;  was  courteously 

received.  His  lordship  had  promised 
a  piece  of  land  for  a  chapel,  years  ago, 
and  £80  was  collected  towards  the 
building.  This  is  now  securely  in- 
Tested  in  the  public  funds.  His 
lordship  said  he  was  only  tenant  for 
life,  and  that  as  his  son  objects  to  this 
gift  he  can  do  nothing  for  us.  Unless 
we  can  secure  a  better  place  in  the 
village,  our  oauss  there  can  only  linger 
on  a  few  more  years."  The  multiplying 
instances  of  this  form  of  bigotty  will 
enforce  legislative  interference  ere 
long.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
entry  in  the  journal,  January  14th. 
BipUy,  Attended  united  prayer-meet- 
ing in  the  National  School-room.  The 
yioar,  his  curate,  and  myself  took  part, 
each   reading    and   offering  prayer. 


More  than  half  the  eongragatioa  wen 
Wed^ani ,  and  all  the  men  save  one. 

8.  GuiLDroRD     AMD     OODALKMO.— 

From  the  Rev,  Jamet  Por^.— April 
1874.— There  has  been  much  to  ea- 
courage  us  during  the  past  six  months. 
At  Guildford,  the  oongregaUoni  an 
better  than  they  have  been  for  some 
years;  and  at  GodaZnun^, instead  of 
there  being  about  forty  persons  present 
on  a  Sunday  eyening,  our  chapel  ii 
now  fairly  filled;  and  double  the  nnm- 
her  of  sittings  are  let  as  compered 
with  ft  few  months  since.  We  have 
reoommenoed  a  Sundsy-sdiod  et 
Famham,  with  good  results. 

4.  FkiLitmu.— From  the  Rev,  Sawul 
H,  TfemM.— February  1874.— Septem- 
her  14th,  1873.— We  are  in  the  midrt  of 
the  hop-picking  season,  so  that  the 
neighbourhood  is  thronged  with  Iriih, 
gipsies,  and  poor  people  from  Londoa 
and  other  parts.  We  distributed  treeti 
among  them,  and  invited  them  to  onr 
chapels.  About  one  hundred  attended, 
some  of  whom  listened  to  the  preaehifig 
with  marked  and  tearful  atteiition. 
These  people  thus  contrast  favonrsbly 
with  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  reti- 
dent  country  people.  December  Uih.— 
The  recommencement  of  oor  eerricei 
at  HaU  has  been  successful :  at  preesot 
the  Sunday  evening  congregation  ia 
about  one  hundred  and  forty.  An  old 
man,  not  showing  any  sign  of  repent- 
ance or  amendment,  was  assured,  by 
those  who  should  have  known  belter, 
that  as  he  had  received  the  Lord's 
Supper  from  the  hands  of  the  deigy- 
man,  he  was  ''all  right"  and  nl«: 
and  this  is,  in  ignorance,  received  and 
believed  as  truth.  A  desire  to  know 
the  truth  has  been  shown  by  a  poor 
woman,  unable  to  read,  who  pej»  • 
neighbour's  child  to  read  the  Bihle 
and  tracts  to  her. 

5.  Jersey.— JVom  the  JUv,  Jamet  L. 
O^ann^.— Peeember  Slit,  1878.-The 
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last  half-year  has  been  an  eYenifol 
one  for  onr  mission.  We  began  it  in 
rery  aospidoos  ciroamstanoes,  for  our 
new  ohapel  had  just  been  opened, 
and  onr  oongregations  were  unosoally 
and  inoreasingly  large.  Bnt  we  have 
sinoe  then  reoeiyed  a  serious  oheok. 
The  disastroos  failure  of  the  Bank 
has  been  a  great  drawback  to  onr 
work.  Still  we  are  able  to  report 
an  enounraging  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  hearers;  our  Sunday 
evening  congregation  has  almost 
doubled,  and  our  week-night  services 
are  well  attended.  The  collections 
have  also  advanced  in  the  same  ratio. 
Our  Sunday-school  gives  us  cause  for 
thankfulness  for  the  present  and  hope 
for  the>  future.  The  dhildren^  who 
formerly  were  of  the  roughest  cha- 
racter, have  become  teachable;  many 
of  them  attend,  not  only  the  school, 
but  also  the  services  of  the  Lord's 
house,  and  some  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  their  parents 
with  them.  We  number  now  eighty 
on  the  books,  and  we  could  have  many 
more  if  itwere  not  ezdusively  a  French 
school. 

Our  cottage-meetings  have  been 
oontintted  at  the  Orande  Charrieri, 
which  is  a  low  neighbourhood,  inha- 
bited by  those  who  previously  were 
never  seen  at  public  worship,  and  who 
earn  their  livelihood  by  burning  sea- 
weed for  manure.  We  have  met  with 
many  rebuifSy  and  ours  has  long  been 
a  vox  elantantU  in  deserts ;  but  Ood 
has  of  late  given  us  positive  evidence 
of  the  usefulness  of  our  ministrations 
among  these  benighted  people.  We 
have  seen,  during  this  quarter!  some 
clear  oases  of  conversion  in  cozmection 
with  our  meetings,  as  with  the  house- 
to-house  visitations  by  the  missionary 
minister.  One  of  these  cases  is  that 
of  a  widow,  who  first  came  to  hear 
onr  open-air  preaching,  and  was  after- 
wards brought  to  the  chapel  by  her 
daughters,  who  are  Sunday-scholars. 
She  is  now  happy  in  God,  and  meets 
regularly  in  class.  There  are  many 
others  to  whom  our  ministry  has  been 
made  a  blessing,  but  they  are  among 


the  results  which  cannot  be  tabulated. 
I  have  found  my  pastoral  visits  to  be 
most  effectual  in  bringmg  the  people 
to  the  houie  of  God,  and  in  arousing 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  spiritual 
wants.  For  the  space  of  nearly  three 
months  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting,  every  Monday  afternoon,  one 
of  the  sick- wards  of  our  general  hos- 
pital Here  also  I  have  been  favoured 
with  tokens  of  success. 

6.  Babitsiapue.  {Lynt(m,)^From  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Shrimpton,—VMoh,  1874. 
— ^A  small  place  of  worship  has  been 
secured  in  Lynton  with  great  difficulty, 
by  converting  a  stable  into  a  con- 
venient room,  with  appropriate  fittings, 
etc.  A  congregation  has  been  col- 
lected, which  is  increasing  in  number. 
The  mission  here,  and  in  some  adjacent 
places,  is  obtaining  the  confidence  and 
hearty  sympathy  of  its  supporters, 
notwithstanding  adverse  manifesta- 
tions of  Bitualists  and  some  Koncon- 
formists. 

7.  Tbowbbidob.— T^  JoumaZo/t^ 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Gn#fi,  to  March,  1874, 
testifies  to  earnest  and  faithful  Home- 
missionary  work,  among  many  careless 
people,  and  where  intemperance  is  a 
prevalent  vice.  Most  diligent  visita- 
tion of  the  sick  and  dying  in  the 
hospital  at  the  barracks  and  elsewhere 
is  noted,  and  in  some  cases  with 
records  of  saving  results  to  the 
sufferers.  The  new  Home-mission 
chapel  is  answering  a  valuable  purpose. 

8.  LiviBPOOL  {Pitt  Street),^The 
Jowmal  of  the  Rev,  D,  A.  Hay,  to 
March,  1874,  shows  many  causes  of 
discouragement  respecting  the  mission 
connected  with  Pitt  Street,  which  yean 
ago  was  one  of  our  first-class  chapels 
inliiverpooL  The  neighbourhood  has 
greatly  deteriorated,  the  congregations 
are  small,  and  the  surrounding  wicked- 
ness great.  The  work  here  has,  how- 
ever, had  some  success,  and  a  few 
members  have  been  added  to  the 
Church  of  Ohrist.  Great  difficulties 
are  in  the  way  of  establishing  cottage 
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ierrioes.  In  the  Sunday.  Bohoola  sere- 
nl  of  the  elder  edholara  have  been 
eanrerted  to  God.  The  Jnrenile  Home 
•nd  Foreign  Miesionary  AssodationB  of 
the  sdioohi  have  raised  during  the 
year,  on  the  "Blake*'  eystem,  the 
noble  Biun  of  £80. 

9.  Babbowvobd. — From  the  Jowmal 
of  the  Bev,  WUUam  HendenoHt  to 
December,  1874.— Oetober  15(h,  1878. 
— One  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
toree  of  the  state  of  onr  Chnreh- 
members  ia  their  zegnlar  attendance 
at  class,  and  their  liyely  inteiest  in 
sach  meetings.  October  20th.— We 
have  began  to  hold  cottage-sendees.  I 
was  pleased  to  find  that  the  first  house 
opened  to  ns  was  that  of  aOhurohman, 
who  reeeiTcd  ns  kindly,  and  who  in- 
Tited  ns  to  oome  again,  as  his  house 
would  beat  our  disposal.  Similar  serri- 
ees  hare  been  since  held  in  different 
houses  in  the  village,  where  there  have 
been  good  congregations ;  and  spiritual 
results  haye  followed.  In  these  cottage- 
services  we  hare  had  the  class  of  the 
population  to  whom  we  most  desired  to 
gain  access,  and  we  have  been  fayoured 
to  see  oonyersions  to  Ood.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  with  the  people  in  their 
houses  in  the  day-time,  since  in  this 
manufacturing  district  they  are  then 
generally  at  work;  but  I  haye  made 
numerous  visits  in  the  evenings. 

10.  MmBLBSBOBOuaB.  -^From  the 
Journal  of  the  JRev,  CharUi  J.  Back, 
to  March,  1874. — Sunday,  Januaiy 
18th.— I  spoke  in  the  open  air  in  four 
different  streets,  and  although  there 
was  a  gale  blowing,  attended  with 
driaaling  rain,  we  had  the  chapel  filled 
in  the  evening  with  an  attentive  con- 
gregation. Some  were  deeply  aileoted 
during  the  service.  Our  week-night 
gatherings  at  the  West  End  chapel 
have  numbered  from  sixty  to  eighty 
persons;  indeed  all  the  congrega- 
tions in  our  chapels  have  been  unusu- 
ally largeduxing  our  recent  ''continuous 
services."  The  Mission  chapel,  which 
seats  five  hundred  and  thirteen  per- 


soni^  rtandi  as  yet  somewhat  itoliiiH^, 
on  the  Stockton  Boad;  but  hoosMin 
being  rapidly  erected  on  eveiy  ndss 
Our  ordinaiy  Sunday-eveniag  eongie. 
gation  is  more  than  four  huDdici. 
The  week-night  attendanoe  is  the 
laigest  of  aigr  denomination  is  the 
town. 

11.  PoBTsssiB,  wfC-^FromthilUe* 
W.  B.  Lowther.^Vehmaj  Uth,  1874. 
— ^We  have  had  an  extmorduiiiy 
religions  revival  here.  Our  ehsp^ 
has  for  sevend  nights  been  aowM 
and  many  anxious  to  enter  have  not 
been  able  to  find  room.  Cries  from 
IMTsons  deeply  penitent  and  the  voiei 
of  rejoieingbelievershave  been  mia^ 
together;  so  that  I havebeenfwqaentfy 
interrupted  both  in  prsyor  end  ia 
preaohing.  During  the  fizst  fnr  di^ 
of  this  revival^  moat  of  the  men  wen 
away  at  the  distant  fishing;  bBt,hsviag 
returned,  th^  are  now  sharing  in  the 
Ueesing.  The  greater  number  vbo 
have  been  the  snljeots  of  this  woik  of 
God  are  young  people.  The  most  le- 
markable  meeting,  f ot  numbers  snd  lor 
spiritual  influence,  was  on  hot  BendMj 
evening.  The  chapel  waa  filled,  people 
from  the  neighbouring  viUsges  boiag 
present  in  addition  to  our  owneoagre- 
gation.  The  crowd  eontmuedmpiaT*' 
after  I  was  foroed  to  leave— from  ^e« 
exhaustion:  Ihad  preached  and  spbkaa 
in  meetings  lor  twelve  nigbts  ia  soee«- 
sion.  It  is  oftenmidni(^bsioi«tbe 
meetings  can  ba  brought  to  a  eloie. 
There  have  been  striking  instsnoesof 
the  reooveiy  of  baokaUdera.  Theii 
confessions  of  sin  and  their  sngoish 
of  soul  before  obtaining  dehvnanee 
were  awful.  During  the  dsy  sIm 
prayer-meetings  have  been  held.  Tke 
Sabbath-sdhool  ehildrea  have  targdy 
shared  in  the  grace  of  this  movenest 
I  feel  the  burden  of  my  rsspoafi- 
bilify,  being  much  alone  in  this  «o>^ 
The  Preehyterian  clergy  stand  sloot 
FebViary  17th.— The  good  woik  sliH 
continues,  though  in  a  qnieler  aasaer. 
February  a8xd.-Onr  new  chapel  it 
Port  Gordon  waa  opened  kslFridiV 
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Then  wm  a  lavge  atte&danoe,  and  an 
tneoQzaging  oolketion.  Moie  than 
loor  hundred  peraone  attended  the 
meeting  held  in  the  eyening.  After 
the  meeting  many  remained  to  pray, 
and  a  blessed  season  was  enjoyed. 
The  prospeets  ol  Methodism  are  vexy 
hopeful  on  this  ooast.  For  nearly  a 
month  I  have  presdhed  and  spoken  to 
large  eongregations  almost  eTery  night, 
and  yeimoiereqaestsare  made  for  help. 
This  reyiral  has  been  misrepresented 
by  adversaries  and  sooffers,  bat  "  Qod 
is  with  OS." 

Another  aeooimt  of  this  good  work 
ssjs:— 

Monday,  Febmaiy  2nd,  1874.— -There 
is  a  Tory  noteworthy  movement  among 
ns.  It  began  at  onr  nsoal  week-evening 
preaehing  reoently,  and  has  oontinned 
every  night  sinoe.  The  ohapel  is 
nearly  always  filled,  and  the  meetings 
axe  prolonged  to  a  late  honr.  I  findit 
impossible  to  elose  them  sooner,  or 
indeed  to  oontrol  them.  Not  nnfre- 
qnently  ten  or  fifteen,  or  even  more, 
are  praying  and  praising  God,  and  oiy- 
isg  for  merey  together.  Kow  and 
then  the  ear  of  the  meeting  is  gained, 
and  oomperative  qniet  is  seenred, 
while  some  baokslider,  in  agonizing 
aeoents,  makes  oonfession  of  sin. 
There  is  mnoh  ezeitement:  dnring 
the  singing  they  bieat  the  time  with 
hands  and  feet,  swing  abont  the 
ii^iole  body,  and  often  olap  the 
hand%  making  a  kmd  report.    Baoh 


soenes  I  never  witnessed.  Mnoh  of 
the  bodily  motion  is,  I  believe^  largely 
doe  to  the  qrmpathetio  inflaenoe  which 
prevails  in  a  crowded  assembly.  Bat 
in  all  this  thexe  is  moch  genaine  good. 
A  considerable  namber  of  penitents 
have  found  peace  to  their  gailty 
consciences  thiongh  faith  in  oar 
Savioor. 

The  prayers  of  some  who  have  re- 
ceived pardon  are  vezy  striking.  The 
work,  onder  somewhat  different  phases, 
is  also  going  on  both  in  Port  Gordon 
and  Findochtie.  I  need  modh  grace 
and  wisdom,  and  feel  my  own  help- 


12.  GmvAN,  Scotland.  —  From  the 
Rev.  Williant  J.  Boote.— Febraary  2nd, 
1874. — ^A  remarkable  work  of  grace  has 
commenced  in  two  villages  that  I  visit 
once  a  week,  preaching  in  the  evening. 
Many  have  sought  and  found  the 
Saviour.  Also  in  our  Sabbath-school, 
which  is  well  attended,  special  prayer 
and  effort  have  been  made,  which  have 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  several 
of  the  elder  children ;  and  others  are 
anxiously  seeking  salvation.  The 
interest  in  our  cottsge-services  is  in- 
creasing ;  some  of  the  lost  and  desti- 
tute ones  have  been  brought  to  God, 
and  the  spirituality  of  onr  people  is 
greatly  deepened. 

We  have  now  for^-ionr  Ohurch- 
members,  and  four  on  trial  for  mem- 
bership. 


OBNERAL  BELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[TlMextraetoivfaleliappflMrinoarp^iM  andnr  Um  Uid  ol  "  Gencna  BeUgioai  Intdligenee." 
en  MTCfOlly  takan  fran  the  moat  trnatvorthy  ■ovroes  At  onr  oomnumd.  We  Monoi  ondertake, 
howfor,  to  aaawar  for  the  proprietj,  in  all  CMea,  of  their  llteniry  atyle ;  to  goAnntee,  In  eTety 
toaUneetthaMooxMyof  dAte«,orof  Ibenameaof  penonaaqilplMea;  or  to  endona  all  the  Tiews 
tdkieh,  on  paxtieaUr  ■Bbjaetaeaoneeted  with  otaagdloal  antarpciae,  agaats  of  the  nuioaaBaUsiou 
Seolotlaa  and  Oonunitleaa  nifty  ftdTaaaa.] 


PaOOBESS  OV  TBB  GOSPBL  XH  JjlPAN.— 

The  oldest  of  existing  empires  under  the 
government  of  one  oontinnous  dynasty 
is  Japan.    More  than  two  thousand 


years  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  first 
Mikado  established  his  power;  and 
although  it  would  not  be  easy  to  aver 
that  doting  that  lengthened  period  the 
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instihitioiis  of  the  oonntzy  haye  been 
nnohanged,  tkey  haye  been,  for  the 
most  part,  of  great  antiquity,  and  haye 
grown  with  thegrowt^  and  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  the  people.  In 
one  important  particular  <  there  has 
been  noyeltj,  and  that  is  in  religion. 
Bnddhism  has  established  itself  firmly 
in  the  '*  NarrowConntiy ; "  and,  although 
this  innoyation  dates  back  for  many 
centuries,  still  it  is  an  innoyation.  We 
haye  no  intention  of  repeating  the  tale 
of  the  jealous  preeantions  employed  to 
preseryethe  status  in  quo  of  the  country. 
It  is  probably  one  of  the  facts  most 
familiar  lo  those  who  are  generally 
ignorant  of  foreign,  and  especially  of 
Eastern,  nations;  we  know  the  nature 
of  these  precautions,  and  the  success 
which  80  long  attended  them.  But 
within  the  last  few  years  these  barriers 
and  restrictions  haye  fallen  down,  like 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  without  any  actual 
struggle  or  the  exerdse  of  yiolence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  were  seeking 
admission  into  this  isolated  region. 
Change,  therefore,  sudden  and  serious, 
has  affected  the  relations  of  Japan  to 
the  outside  world. 

But  not  only  has  there  been  change 
in  the  extemiJ  policy  of  the  countiy,-* 
the  whole  social  and  material  condition 
of  Japanhasbeenperyadedbyit.  Forms 
and  fashions,  stereotyped  for  ages,  haye 
become  rapidly  obsolete ;  in  search  of 
new  inyentions  and  the  latest  dis- 
coyeries  of  science,  accredited  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  most  promising  youth 
of  the  countiy  haye  been  despatched 
to  Europe  and  America.  Each  country 
in  turn  has  been  laid  under  contribution, 
and  has  furnished  its  quota  to  royolu- 
tionizing  the  habits,  the  homes,  the 
furniture— nay,  eyen  the  dress— of  the 
people.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
suppose  that,  eyen  with  care  and 
judgment  in  moderating  these  changes, 
so  rapid  a  transition  from  a  state  of  im- 
mobility to  one  of  innoyation  and  fluc- 
tuation should  be  without  serioi^B  dis- 
turbing influences  and  some  popular 
commotion.  It  tells  well  for  the  intel- 
ligenee  of  the  Japanese,  and  for  their 
power  of  appiedating  what  is  really 


for  their  benefit,  that  these  yioteit 
transformations  haye  been  encountered 
with  BO  little  hostility,  and  haye  for 
the  most  part  been  peaceably  andeheer- 
fully  accepted.  Still  there  haye  bean, 
from  time  to  time,  indications  that  it 
is  possible  to  go  too  fast  and  too  fsr, 
and  that  it  would  be  politic  to  allow 
some  pause  for  the  mastering  and  con- 
solidation of  the  improyemente  already 
introduced.  Many  interests  must  hsye 
been  affected,  and  many  cherished 
prejudices  must  haye  been  ahooked. 
Eyen  in  modem  Japan  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  all  should  march  with 
the  times,  especially  if  the  pace  is  what 
military  men,  we  belieye,  term  the 
**  double  quick."  All  fair  allowance  sod 
consideration,  therefore,  should  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Japanese  authorities, 
eyen  when  urging  upon  them  measures 
which  must  be  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  their  sway. 

We  cannot  imagine  any  boon  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  Japan  equal 
to  the  free  introduction  of  Ghristia&ity 
as  a  regenerating  power  into  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  her  quick-witted  and  intel- 
ligent people.  A  due  reception  of  '*  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  would  purify 
and  eleyate,  and  so  correct,  many  un- 
fortunate tendencies  of  a  demoraliBiiig 
and  debasingchazaoter  preyalentsmong 
them.  The  Gospel  is  a  power  of  more 
yalue  than  commerce,  and  ^eommuni- 
cates  intelligenoe  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious than  any  that  has  erer  fiashed 
through  the  wires  of  the  telegraph.  In 
it  resides  the  true  yirtue  which  has  ex- 
alted nation  aboye  nation,  and  lifted  up 
manaboyehis  fellow-man.  Wetherefoie 
long  for,  and  pray  for,  the  time  when  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  able  to  make  men 
"wiseuntosalyation,"  shall  *' hays  free 
course,  and  be  glorified  "  in  that  most 
interesting  country.  We  rejoice  at 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to 
enlighten  the  Japanese  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  Scriptural  Christianity  is 
opposition  to  Bomish  soperstitioo, 
which  has  been  so  long,  aadinsomany 
respects  reasonably,  the  object  of  their 
antipathy.  We  hope  to  see  thase  efforts 
multiplied  and  intenaified.    BcUgioiif 
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toleration,  however,  even  in  ChriBtian 
oonntries,  where  it  ought  to  be  nnder- 
etood,  is  a  plant  of  alow  growth,  and  it 
is  no  maryel  that  it  has  not  been 
amongst  the  earliest  developments  of 
reforming  tendencies  in  Japan.  We 
have  a  strong  oonviction  that  nothing 
has  beenhitherto  done  bj  theemissaries 
of  any  Protestant  society  to  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Japanese,  or  cal- 
eolated  to  give  jnst  grounds  of  offence 
to  the  authorities.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  us  to  hear 
that  there  were  to  be  any  injudicious 
aotion,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  hope  and 
trust  that  there  will  be  a  fair  and 
courteous  hearing  afforded  to  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Gtospel  and  to  those  who 
earxyit.  Of  this  there  seem  to  be  some 
hopes,  if  a  statement  recently  made  in 
the  "Cologne  Gazette"  can  be  relied 
npon.  Itisassertedthatamemorandnm 
has  been  issued,  by  the  officials  of  the 
religious  department,  to  the  effect  that 
Japanisnowhalting  between  Buddhism 
and  Christianity.  It  proposes  that 
public  disputationsshouldbe  organised 
between  Buddhist  and  Shinto  priests 
on  the  one  side,  and  Ohristian  profes- 
sors on  the  other.  The  disputations 
would  be  on  specified  subjects  agreed 
on  beforehand,  the  speeches  being 
taken  down  in  shorthand  and  pub- 
lished in  TariouB  languages— an  inter- 
val of  ten  days  to  elapse  between  one 
disputation  and  the  next.  So,  it  is 
added,  the  world  would  be  able  to 
dedde  which  is  the  true  religion,  and 
to  make  its  choice  accordingly. 

We  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
be  able  to  state  whether  those  who  have 
put  out  this  memorandum  are  acting 
officially,  or  are  merely  officials  coming 
forward  in  a  private  capacity.  Nor 
have  we  heard  whether  it  is  still 
merely  a  suggestion  which  may  prove 
abortive,  or  whether  it  is  a  fixed  pur- 
pose, certain  of  accomplishment.  Even, 
however,  if  it  is  a  mere  speculation 
of  individuals,  to  our  apprehension  it 
conveys  the  assurance  that  the  efforts 
already  put  forth,  feeble  though  they 
have  been,  from  the  paucity  and  inex* 
VOL.  zz. — futb  sbriss. 


perience  of  missionaiy  agentf,  have 
not  been  in  vain ;  if  the  number  of 
actual  conversions  has  been  very 
limited,  still  Christianity  has  been 
brought  into  view,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  recognised  as  a  possible 
factor  in  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 
Now,  as  neither  force  of  arms  nor 
active  diplomatic  interference  has  been 
enlisted  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  hitherto  evinced  considerable 
mistrust  of  it,  this  news  (if  it  is,  as 
we  deem  it,  authentic)  testifies  at  least 
to  the  fact,  that  these  Athenians  of 
the  East  are  anxious  to  hear  what  the 
"babblers"  have  to  say  when  they 
preach  to  them  **  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection." If  the  disputations  are  held, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  many  will 
mock,  but  some  may  say,  ''We  will 
hear  thee  again  of  this  matter."  Nay, 
since  God's  purposes  are  those  of 
mercy,  certain  men  may  cleave  to 
them  and  believe. 

Tet  there  are  still  many  difficulties 
and  hindrances  attendant  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  in  Japan,  and 
although  the  door  is  partially  opened» 
much  care  and  judgment  are  reqxured 
to  prevent  its  being  shut  again*  These* 
however,  will  avail  little  if  He  who 
hath  the  key  of  David  hath  not  opened  i 
if  He  has,  no  man  can  shut.  We  will 
fain  hope  and  believe  that  this  is  the 
case,  and  that  His  servants  have  gone 
into  the  borders  of  that  land  under 
His  especial  guidance.  Anyhow,  for 
successful-missionary  effort,  whenever 
the  appointed  time  comes,  if  it  has  not 
arrived  abready,  much  preliminary 
work  has  to  be  done ;  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  prevalent  superstitions 
has  to  be  aoqidred,  and  modes  and 
habits  of  thought  have  to  be  studied. 
The  nature  of  the  disease,  as  exempU- 
fled  iQ  the  nation  or  individual,  has 
to  be  investigated.  It  is  not  with  sin 
as  with  cholera ;  we  know  whence  the 
morbific  influence  proceeds,  and  we 
know  also  the  sovereign  specific  which 
alone  can  heal.  But  the  application 
of  it  requires  judgment,  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
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patient.  In  apostolio  times,  Bin  did 
not  manifest  itself  precisely  in  the 
same  form  in  the  Jew  and  in  the 
Gentile :  to  both  alike,  Jesns  Ohrist 
was  alone  exhibited  as  the  only  remedy; 
bnt  the  arguments  enforcing  the  re- 
oeption  of  Him  differed ;  and  it  is  dear 
to  the  stodent  of  the  Saored  Beoords 
that  a  wise  physician  like  St.  Panl, 
while  he  used  no  other  restoratiye,  yet 
applied  it  with  skill  and  discrimina- 
tion to  each  successive  case  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  before  him.  Moreover, 
languages  hare  to  be  acquired,  trans- 
lations made ;  confidence  also  has  to 
be  won,  wfaidi  can  only  be  the  result 
of  intercourse  and  friendly  com- 
munion. We  would,  therefore,  entreat 
the  patience,  and  plead  for  the  prayers 
of  God's  people  on  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries  in  their  arduous  field  of 
labour.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
Japanese  now  seem  open  to  evezy 
kind  of  new  impression,  yet  the  very 
multiplicity  of  objects  competing  for 
their  attention  must  inevitably  cause 
oonfusion,  and  be  adverse  to  calm 
thought  and  meditation.  There  is 
much,  therefore,  in  this  Babel  of  con- 
flicting claims  calculated  to  stifle  and 
confound  the  "still  small  voice"  which 
would  plead  with  men  and  tell  them 
of  salvation.  —  Church  Miuionary 
Intelligencer. 

Tbi  Evamoelioal  Alliamcx:  thu 
xsxT  Genxiul  Comfbbbkcx. — k  pro- 
posal on  the  subject  of  the  next 
General  Conference  of  Christians  of 
all  nations  has  been  laid  before  the 
Council,  and  the  consideration  of  it 
deferred  to  another  meeting. 

**  The  Council  having  in  mind  the 
great  success  and  blessing  which  have 
attended  the  General  Conferences  of 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  at  differ- 
ent times  in  some  of  the  pzinoipal 
eapitals  in  Europe,  and  more  especially 
the  Conference  held  last  year  in  the 
eity  of  New  Tork,  desire,  earnestly  and 
prayerfully.  Divine  guidance  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  representatives  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  Alliance, 
in  the  seleoticn  of  the  next  place  of 
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meeting  for  a  General  Confeienoe  of 
Christians  of  all  nationg. 

"  The  recent  openmg  of  all  Mj  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bcriptnrev,  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
the  possession  of  religions  liberty,  has 
appeared  to  the  Council  an  mdioation 
that  the  way  may  be  preparing  for  tbe 
children  of  God  of  various  EvaogeliMl 
Churches  and    nations  to  assemble 
within  the  city  of  Borne  itself,  there 
to  proclaim  the  true  unity  of  belieTen 
in  Christ,  and  take  counsel  together 
lor  the  extension  and  increase  of  His 
kingdom.    Such  an  assembly  of  the 
wise  and  holy  from  many  countries, 
meeting  and    conferring  with  their 
Italian  and  other  brethren,  who  are 
seeking  to  diflneethe  light  and  bless- 
ing of   Christ's   Gospel,  might  tend 
greatly  to  cement  the  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian union,  and  strengthen  the  Pro- 
testant  testimony  in    that  land  for 
evangelical  truth  and  religiouf  liberty. 

'*  The  Council  have  had  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  another  suggestion  still 
more  compassing, — anobject  cherished, 
bnt  with  only  the  faintest  expectation 
at  the  time,  1^  the  earliest  fonnders 
of  this  Sodety.  Only  a  few  Ohris- 
tians,  living  and  labouring  in,  the  land 
of  the  East,  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  the  General  Conferenees 
held  in  Europe  and  America;  hot 
should  the  people  of  God  of  many 
nations,  bnt  one  in  iaith,  assemble  for 
praise  and  prayer  and  oonferaMS  in 
Jerusalem  or  its  vicini^,  amid  scenes 
oonseerated  by  the  pressmoe  and 
preaching  of  the  Divine  llaatsr  Him- 
self, a  rich  privilege  would  be  enjoyed 
by  the  Church  of  God  al  large,  aada 
powerful  impression  possibly  be  made 
on  Asiatic  powers  and  people,  to  whom 
the  truth  has  yet  to  be  presented  in 
the  attractive  aspects  of  Ckrislian 
unity  and  truthf nlnesa  and  aimpUeity. 

"  The  CouneU  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  a  Conference  in  the 
Holy  Land,  by  a  eomWned  delegation 
of  European  and  Ameriean  members 
of  the  Evangelical  Allianee,  is  ptie- 
tioable,  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to 
promote  the  intereeia  of  the  Ooepel  in 
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the  East ;  and  that,  on  their  return, 
meetings  might  he  arranged  to  he 
held  in  Borne,  thns  oomhining  hoth 
ohjectB  in  the  same  Christian  enter- 
prise. They  therefore  commend  the 
proposal  to  the  serious  oonsideration 
of  the  members  of  the  British  Organi* 
zation  of  the  Alliance,  and  invite  an 
expression  of  opinion  before  taking 
measures  to  obtain  the  approval  and 
oo-operation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Branches  of  the  Alliance.*' — 
Evangelical  Christendom, 

Thb  State  or  Spain. — The  year 
1873  will  fill  up  a  black  page  in  the 
annals  of  Spain.  A  series  of  momen- 
tous events,  whirlwind-like  in  nature 
and  tempestuous  in  rapidity  of  succes- 
sion, marked  its  course,  producing 
effects  so  lamentably  sad  and  pemi- 
cions,  and  leaving  behind  furrows  so 
deep  and  rugged,  that  it  is  as  difficult 
to  foresee  as  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
predict  what  the  upshot  may  be,  or  for 
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how  long  this  land  is  destined  to  suffer 
from  the  terrible  consequences  of  so 
much  folly,  wickedness,  and  political 
suicide.  The  country  is  still  in  the 
vortex  of  the  storm:  the  thermometer 
is  agitated  and  subject  to  extreme  fluc- 
tuations, and  the  helm  of  the  State 
barque  still  in  feeble  hands.  Spain 
is  said  to  be  the  land  of  anomalies ; 
and  events  the  most  unlikely  fre- 
quently surprise  and  baffle  all  calcula- 
tions of  probabilities  and  possibilities. 
He  who  could  forecast  the  next  move 
in  the  political  drama  would  be  a 
prophet  indeed ! 

But  the  causes  of  so  great  commo- 
tions and  sudden  changes,  productive 
of  so  much  bloodshed,  misery,  and 
rain,  are  not  far  to  search  or  difficult 
to  fathom;  nor  does  it  require  great 
sagacity  or  extensive  historical  lore  to 
trace  them  to  the  primary  fountain. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word 
— Popery.  Popery  has  demoralized 
and  corrupted  this  nation. — Ibid. 
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Church  Missionary  Society 166,440  ....  261,221 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 166,910  ....  167,996 
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Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
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HoxB  Missions— 

Ohorch  PAstoral-Aid  Society JB48,899 

▲dditioiua  Oarates  Society 51,876 

London  Oity  liisaion 40,670 

Bishop  of  London's  Fond 99,970 

Wealeyan  Home  Missions    80,0i6 

Insh  Ohnroh  Missions  to  Boman  Ofttholics  S8,446 

Inooiporated  Ohnroh  Bnilding  Society  ] .  •  1^098 
Ohozoh  of  Englaad  Scripture  Beaden' 

Associatiott   19,690 

Anny  Soriptoie  Headers'  Society 9,946 

British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  ••••  8,074 

Missions  to  Seamen   8,801 

Home  Missionary  Society  (Oongrsgational)  6,488 

British  and  Lrish  Baptist  Home  Missions  .  6,082 

Protestant  Beformation  Society •  4,099 

The  Prison  Mission • 8,197 

Midnight  Meeting  Movement 1,060 

Irish  Bvangelical  Society 8,607 
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Bagged  School  Union ••••  4,099 
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Beligious  Tract  Society 197,599 

Church  Association 7,151 

BookSociety 7,619 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 6,056 

Bible  Translation  Society 9|851 

Christian  Association  for  Young  Women.  • 

Lord's-day  Observance  Society » . .  1,059 
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*0*  In  the  Beceipts  contained  in  the  foregoing  table  az«  Included  the 
gro$9  amoimts  received  by  the  Bible  and  Beligious  Tract  Societies.  Of  the 
£920,964  received  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  £101,016  vis  for 
Bibles  and  Testaments*  The  £187,705  received  by  the  Beligious  Tract  Sooiety  is 
also  inclusive  of  both  benevolent  and  trade  receipts.  Legacies  and  '*  benefac- 
tions "  seemed  to  have  poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  this  year,  two  contributions  of  this  kind,  among  severml  other  large  ouc«i 
lunountiog  to  upwards  of  £42,000. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SOCIETY. 

AWV£L  MXBTIKO.  * 

{Concluded  frontpage  560.) 

ThbRbt.  Qzomm  T.  Pebxs,  M.A.,  Pse- 
som  OF  TBI  CoffrauHCS,  aaid : — The 
BeBolaiion  which  I  hAve  to  move  is 
this:- 

"TTua  the  Bepori,  an  abstract  of 
w&*eA  has  now  been  read,  be  adopted, 
oMdihaL  U  be  printed  and  drculaUd 
wilder  the  directum  qfthe  Committee," 
Th«  Roporiy  Sir,  which  has  been  so 
ftdminbly  retd  bj  my  beloTed  col- 
lesgne,  Uie  Ex-Preeideni,  I  belieTO  to 
be  a  rexj  clear  and  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  present  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Society,  and  it  will 
reqaire  neither  argument  nor  appeals 
from  me  in  order  to  aecore  its  cordial 
and  nnanlmons    acceptance   by    this 
audience.     To^ay  we  have  been  re- 
minded by  the  dosing  sentences  of 
that  Report  that  we  have  to  entwine 
the  cypress  and  the  lanrel,  to  "rejoice 
with  Uiem  that  do  ngoice,  and  weep 
with  them  that  weep."    Death  has  in- 
vaded our   ranks,  and   some  of  oar 
standard-bearers  have  fallen.     In  the 
removal  of    our  beloved  friend  the 
Treasorer,  Hr.  Heald,  the  Committee 
feel  thai  they  have  lost  one  of  their 
ablest  adviseis,  and  this  Society  has  lost 
one  of  its  wsnneBt  friends.    Dr.  Scott 
was  well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  Ids  name  will  long  Ite  remembered 
by  the  Enmgelical  Churches  of  Sweden. 
Ibnile  Cook  was  the  honoared  eon  of  an 
honoured  &ther,  both  of  whom  served 
France  with  an  unselfish  devotion,  and 
with  an  untiring  perseverance,  for  which 
they  will  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance.   Other  names  are  mentioned  in 
the  Report— Waugh,  and  Wharton,  and 
Shepstone,  and   others,   amongst  the 
miiiistry;  Sntcliffe  and  Wilson  amongst 
the  laity ;  and  I  feel,  Sir,  that  it  is  not 
aft  all  im^propriate  on  this,  the  first 
anniversary   of  Ids   death,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  reject  jU>  the  name  of  David 
Livingstone.    There  may  be,  perhaps, 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  his 
missionary  character,  but^  if  I  am  not 


mistaken,  the  liberated  slaves  of  Central 
Africa,  and  the  Gospel  heralds  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  in  future  days  will  bless  the 
memory  of  David  Livingstone,  who  died 
in  Central  Africa,  and  who  sleeps  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  voice  to  us 
from  the  grave  to^y  is,  "  Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might ;  for  there  \b  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest"  But,  Sir,  the  note 
to^y  must  be  not  one  of  sadness,  but 
rather  one  of  Joy;  the  Report  presents  so 
many  substantial  elements  of  enooursge- 
ment^  that  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
rejoice,  to  be  very  jubilant  and  glad. 

The  fact  that  the  income  of  the 
Society  is  the  largest  ever  realised  in 
the  history  of  our  work,  is  surely  a 
matter  of  thankfulness.  We  oughts  in 
the  first  instance,  to  give  thanks  to  that 
Qod  who  gives  a  generous  heart  to 
His  people,  and  disposes  them  to  sus- 
tain this  Society  with  such  a  princely 
and  un&ltering  liberality.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  we  got  rid  of  that  very  incon- 
venient debt»  we  felt  that  our  spirits 
were  more  buoyant,  and  our  energies 
more  elsstic ;  but  may  I  be  permitted 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  still  more 
encouraged  by  the  steady  increase  of 
income  from  the  foreign  auxiliaries  and 
from  our  home  aux£Uaries1  During 
the  last  twenty  yean,  since  1860,  the 
income  from  the  foreign  anzUiaries  has 
quadrupled,  and  the  increase  in  the 
home  auxiliaries  has  been  about  thirty 
per  cent  in  advance.  But  we  have  not 
yet  reached  our  maximum  of  income ; 
we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  if  our 
long-estabUshed  and  well-tried  fiiuui- 
cial  machinery  were  more  thoroughly 
worked — more  earnestly,  more  stesdlly, 
more  systematically,  more  persevering^y 
worked— it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult 
thing  for  us  to  realise  £200,000  per  an- 
num. Wemustaimatthis,  and  we  shall 
soon  reach  it ;  then  we  shall  have  some 
margin  left  in  order  to  push  aggressive 
schemes  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  one  &ct  referred  to  in  the 
Report  in  connection  with  Canada, 
to  which  we  attach  very  great  im- 
portance:   the    Canadian    Conference 


*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  thai  our  space  only  allows  of  extracts  from  the 
neeehM  delivered  at  the  Meetmg ;  and  that  preference  is  of  course  given  to 
the  passages  whidh  bear  most  directly  on  the  subject  of  our  Foreign^ Missipns. 
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has  now  become  yirtoaUy  independent 
of  the  fands  of  the  Ptrent  Society  : 
they  will  not  only  take  charge  of  their 
own  domeatie  miarionSy  bnt  no  donbt 
will  ahortly  organize  miasiona  in  order 
to  aend  the  Ooapel  of  aalvatioii  to  dla- 
tant  nations  I  rather  think  the  repre- 
aentattve  of  Canada^— if  I  may  ao  ren- 
tme  to  call  him  this  morning,— Dr. 
Ponahon,  will  be  able  to  atate  that  they 
have  already  embarked  in  a  work  like 
thia,  and  have  sent  an  instalment  of 
miflsionariea  to  J^ian  to  spread  the 
Gospel  in  the  Ihr  East.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Conference  of  Austral- 
asia will  imitate  this  noble  example, 
and  be  prepared  to  send  forth  mission- 
aries; and  Urns,  by  consolidating  great 
centres  of  nUssionary  aetlTlty,  we  shall 
be  able  all  the  more  rapidly  to  cover  the 
world  with  an  apparatua  of  evangelieal 
agenoy.  In  apeiking  of  the  matter  of 
finaneea,— the  income  of  the  Society,— I 
may  aay  we  are  rery  thankfhl  that 
those  friends  whom  God  takes  to 
Himself  shoald  so  kindly  remember 
us— some  of  them  inside  and  aome 
outside  Methodlsm~in  their  wills,  and 
bequeath  to  ua  very  valuable  legacies. 
I  maysay.for  myself  and  co-Secretaries, 
and  the  Committee,  we  are  alwaya 
thankful  to  find  oiuselTes  associated 
in  such  bequests  with  kindred  evan- 
goUcal  Misaionary  SocieUes,  and  mpe- 
dally  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  which  ia  an  essential  auxi- 
liary to  all  our  miasionary  operations 

Sir,  we  are  r6minded,and  we  cannot  be 
reminded  too  frequently,  that  thia  is  an 
age  of  prayer.  I  am  thankliil  that 
Almlgh^  God  is  Himself  rebuking  some 
of  the  philosophers  of  this  world  who 
are  beginning  to  frown  upon  the  exer- 
€^  of  prayer.  Those  of  yon  who  have 
attempted  to  convert  sinners  at  home-^ 
and  I  am  sure  those  of  my  brothers 
behind  me  who  have  attempted  the 
conversion  of  sinners  abroad— fully 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  pn^er,  and 
fully  believe  in  its  efficacy.  We  may 
have  our  orthodox  creeds,  we  may  have 
our  eloquent  preachers,  we  may  have 
perfect  organisation,  we  may  have  our 
vast  apparatus  of  evangelical  agen^, 
but  without  the  power  of  God  we  can 
aeoompliah  notliing.  It  is  "not  by 
■alght,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
>«th  the   Lord.**     We  aro  called  u 


Christiana  to  this  duty  by  some  of  the 
aspects    of    these  momeaioiia  tiouB, 
for    they  are      momentoos     timeL 
Mlien  we  remember  that  manyof  tke 
Protestant  clcigy  of  this  ProUatsni 
nation  are  beginning  to  repudiate  the 
very  name  of  Protestants,  and  to  import 
Popish  worship  into  the  old  f&oieta 
of  this  land ;  when  we  rsmanberlkst 
a  subtile  form  of  scepticlflm  is  tilatiBg 
the  higher  education  of  the  eoimtiy, 
and  infusing  iteelf  into  the  BSblieal 
schelarahlp  of  the  day;  and  when  ve 
think  especially  that  mammon-woiAip 
and  wotldliness  aro  meuadng  the  ivj 
life  of  godlinen  in  the  souls  of  Buay 
profesBcd  Christians,  we  lee  tbst  it  ii 
our  doty  to  be  up  and  doing;  tefleete 
the  Throne  of  Grace  in  mlghtypn|«. 
God  baa  heard  prayer,  and  hMsentBi 
Udea  of  blessing,  east,  weat»  north,  nA 
south ;  and  if  we  eontinoe  to  fnj,  thoM 
tidea  wiU  flow  on,  till  the  earth  ii 
fiUed  with  "the  knowledge  of  theLoid, 
aa  the  watera  cover  the  sea.* 

Ma.  Jamis  Wood,  (<tf  8o«thport;)iB 
aeconding  the  Hesolntien,  Hid^-8ir, 
we  often  use  a  phrase  which  no  doaht 
containsaeertain  amountof  truth,— tkit 
history  repeats  itaelC    Batintliisdv, 
so  marvelloaa  are  the  changes  wUflh  «« 
witness  in  the  Church  andintheverid, 
that  I  know  not  if  it  would  not  be  bcn 
correct  to  say  that  history  is  noaldiBg 
itself  afresh.     Taking  a  geogn^hiosl 
view,  for  instance,  whole  eontiaenli  m 
traversed,  new  races  of  people  ait  dSi- 
covered  to  ua ;  coontriea  hitherto  oa- 
known  are  opened  out  to  dvifiate, 
eommeroe,  and  Chziatian  liUh;  lid 
thero  haa  been  added  to  the  greet  nO 
of  Britiah  heroes  the  name  of  HvM 
Livingatone.     PoUtioally,  nathw  liae 
and  UXL  with  groat  rapidity,  and  their 
poaiUona  upon  the  field  of  knBanlifB 
aro  altered  by  the  unseen  hand  of  Uia 
who  "ruleth  aU  thinga  after  the  eoaaiel 
of  Hia  own  will.*    In  general,  every  !»• 
Uef,  every  thought^  every  idea  thai  ii 
conceived  ia  brou^^t  toactnaIfirtil,aBd 
that  which  will  not  atand  Om  tertii 
reacted.   The  word  ia^prt^greia*  A« 
one  Btep  ia  gained,  another  SaaMnpted; 
and  aa  we  see  successive  syotesas  shsa- 
doned,  and  the  mightleat  and  themort 
venerable  edificea  overthrown,  who  can 
prevent  the  riaing  thMgUb  Whit  shaU 
endue  the  final  teat  t  Wkokthaftia 
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tUtf  world  who  ehugeth  noil  And  ai 
we  MO  ererywhere  aroimd  us  **  miBtable*' 
wiiiten  with  an  iron  pen  on  all  thinga 
human,  it  is  the  Chriatian'a  greatest  Joy 
to  listen  to  the  still  small  voloe  speaking 
in  his  heart  a  name  of  loye,  "  Jesus, — 
Jesa%  'the  same  yesterdaj,  and  to-day, 
and  for  erer.' " 

Let  OS  tm  hack  our  thoughts 
before  the  birth  of  time,  with  a 
thonghtfnl  mind  let  ns  look  into  the 
mystery  of  a  past  eternity.  There  we 
are  eon^nted  eyerywhere  by  the  Intel- 
ligdnce  and  will  of  Qod.  Has  this  Intel* 
Ugenee  throughout  nntold  ages  been 
active  or  passiTel  That  it  shonld  be 
passive  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  mind  of  God  has  been  actlTe  through* 
out  all  eternity,  and  what  is  the  off- 
spring of  this  omniscient  intelligence? 
It  is  the  scheme  of  human  salvation. 
Generals  adopt  a  name  taken  from  their 
greatest  Tictoiy ;  and  will  not  God  adopt 
aname taken  from  Hisgreatest victory — 
theconqaoBtofsinl  Yes;  for  the  Bible 
Mys»  "This  is  Hii  name  whereby  He 
shall  be  called,  Tbb  Loan  ouBBiannous- 
aisB."  The  Gross  a  stumbling^blook  1 
the  preaching  of  Jesus  Christ  foolish* 
ness  I  Why,  it  is  the  oflbpring  of  the 
omniscient  intelligence  of  God.  It  can- 
not be  added  to,  it  cannot  be  taken 
from.  If  we  are  to  improve  upon  thii 
scheme,  we  must  live  as  long  as  God, 
and  be  wiser  than  God  Himsell  What 
the  intelligence  of  God  has  planned  the 
will  of  God  has  determined,  and  more- 
over God  has  sworn  that  He  will  carry 
it  into  eflfbct;  and  behind  His  Word 
there  is  a  power  omnipotent,  and  the 
Word  has  gone  forth.  He  has  said  to 
Christy  "Ask  of  He,  and  I  shaU  give 
Thee  the  heathen  for  Thine  inherit- 
ance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  Thy  possession."  And  Christ 
says  to  us,  "  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  shall  give 
thiee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
thy  poaKsslon." 

The  Riv.  Jamis  EL  Sawtsll,  (from 
South  Africa,)  said:— The  Resolution 
that  I  have  to  move  reads  as  follows ; — 

"  Thai  this  Meeting  easprtsBea  Us 
ihaniifvlnesa  to  iJte  great  Head  of  (he 
Chureh/or  the  mantfold  tokene  of  Hie 
hUsnng  which  have  rteted  upon  the 
laboun  qf  the  Society  during  (he  pott 
fear;  and  i*$  gratitude  to  the  memben 


and  euppofienqf  the  Soeietg  for  iU 
enlarged  income,  eapeciaOg  far  the 
increaee  in  contributions Jirom  the  Home 
Disbriets;  remembering  ai  the  same 
time  that  the  financial  resources  ^  ike 
Society  are  as  yet  aUogether  inadequate 
to  the  daims  and  openings  presented 
in  every  part  qfthe  MissionfiMT 
As  a  returned  missionary  from  South 
Africa*  I  heard  with  very  great  satis* 
fiMstion,  and  yet  tinged  with  a  faeling 
of  sorrow,  the  allusion  in  the  Bepert  to 
the  death  of  one  of  our  most  fidthful 
and  venerable  South  African  mission* 
aries,  the  Bev.  William  Shepstone.  Many 
an  honoured  name  has  been  associated 
with  South  African  Missions,  and  the 
venerable  name  of  Robert  MoffiU  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom; missionaries  in  connection 
with  kindred  Societies  have  always  our 
esteem  and  gratitude.  But,  as  Method* 
ists,  we  have  eBpedal  reason  to  glorii^ 
God  for  the  abundant  gifts  and  giioes 
conferred  upon  the  early  pioneers  of 
that  field— our  first  missionarlea  to 
South  Africa :— on  Barnabas  Shaw,  on 
the  missionary  martyr  Threlfidl,  on 
the  earnest  labourers  in  Kaffirland, 
Shrewsbury  and  Horatio  Pearse,  on 
John  Ayliff,  the  leader  of  the  Fingoes 
from  Kaflbr  bondage,  and  last^  but  not 
least,  on  our  own  devoted,  revered 
William  Shaw,  tiie  &iher  and  founder 
of  our  Kaffirland  mission.  These  men 
have  gone  home,  and  we,  their  suc- 
cessors in  that  mission-field,  may  well 
remember  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
"Other   men  laboured,  and   ye   are 

entered  into  their  labours." 

It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  it  is  now  fifty  years  since 
William  Shaw  went  into  Kaffir- 
land. For  four  years  before  he  had 
been  tending  the  little  feeble  plant 
of  Methodism  amongst  the  British 
settlerB  in  the  colony,  and  that 
plant  had  grown  to  a  vigorous  tree, 
giving  the  fragrance  and  frnit  of  the 
Gospel  to  hun^eds  of  colonial  fiuniliea. 
When  he  penetrated  into  the  almost 
unknown  district  of  Kaffirland,  bear- 
ing the  precious  seed  of  truth,  he 
was  almost  appalled  at  the  prospect  of 
establishing  a  mission,  so  great  were 
the  difficulties.  His  mind  was  often 
oppressed  with  thethougfat^  "How  is  the 
work  to  be  maintained?    The  means 
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from  Eogland  are  few  and  Useble,  the 
prospect  of  a  native  agency  ezoeed- 
ingly  xomote.*'  Snoh  were  hia 
thoaghtB  at  the  time ;  bnt  he  lived  to 
see  that  work  founded  npon  a  sore 
bada,  and  the  means  of  perpetuating  it 
aonndlj  eatabliahed.  When  he  went 
into  Kaffirland,  in  a  vast  r^on  for  a 
thooaand  milea,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea-board,  there  was 
not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  could 
raid  a  letter  or  won!  of  a  book,  because 
the  language  was  not  written.  But 
what  a  chuge  has  taken  plaoe  since 
that  time!  A  few  years  afterwards, 
by  the  insight  of  the  first  missionaiy 
app<^ted  to  BunUngTiile,  the  language 
was  reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  first 
grammar  was  published,  which  affords 
a  key  of  intercourse  to  all  tribes  south 
of  the  Equator.  That  was  a  great  dis- 
ooveiy,  and  tJie  tradition  is  that  when 
that  earnest  brother  found  out  the 
enphonio  concord,  he  rode  most 
energetically  two  hundred  miles  to  tell 
his  colleague  and  friend  Mr.  Shaw.  The 
author  of  that  grammar  is  now  in  this 
Hall,  as  the  senior  Missionary  Secretary. 
Kaffir  literature  since  that  time  has 
been  making  some  advance,  though  it  is 
bnt  a  very  small  literature  after  all. 
Our  mission-press  at  Mount  Coke  is 
sending  forth  school-books,  and  up  to  a 
few  years  ago  issued  several  translations 
of  the  Holy  Seriptores.  The  last  two 
most  important  additions  to  our  Kaffir 
literature  are  Mr.  Davis's  Diction- 
ary,  and  the  translation  of  Bunyan's 
immortal  dream  by  a  Kaffir,  the  first 
Kaffir  educated,  trained,  and  ordained 
for  the  work  of  the  ministiy  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  During  this  period  we  have  had 
the  satis^tion  of  observing  the  progress 
of  native  liberality.  At  the  begiiming 
of  our  mission  it  was  difficult  for  Mr. 
8haw  and  his  fellow-labourers  to  con- 
vince the  heathen  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  give  towards  the  spread  and  support 
of  Uie  Qospel.  There  was  no  money  in 
the  country;  the  only  medium  of 
exchange  was  beads,  wire,  and  buttons ; 
and  at  the  first  collection  made  at 
WesleyviUe  the  missionary  saw  these 
cut  off  and  put  into  the  basket  That 
collection  amounted  to  thirteen  pence. 
SmaU  as  it  was,  it  was  Uke  the  tiny  rill 
that  rolls  and  swells  and  deepens;  for 
this  year  it  has  grown  to  1^1,000  sterling 
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towards  our  missions.  For  four  hondrBd 
mUes  from  WesleyviUe,  oor  first  mlsBioa 
station,  Kaffirland  is  inteneotsd  hj 
twenty-four  native  Circaitt»  in  which 
there  are  coogregatious  numbering 
eighty  thousand,  to  whom  seven  hundred 
local  preachen  proclaim  the  Word  of 
Life,  and  out  of  these  we  have  the 
smaUer  and  seleeter  Sodetiei^  those 
which  are  united  with  us  in  Choreh- 
fellowship.  Thus  our  miadou  not  on]y 
gathers  men  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  but  develops  thi^  inteUeeloal 
character,  and  most  pleasbig  itie  to 
witness  their  eager  desire  for  edacatioo. 
Toung  people  preas  forward  to  osr 
schools,  and  even  old  people  are  rfgj 
anxious  to  obtain  apectades  and  get 
books,  in  order  to  apell  out  the  asms 
of  Jesus,  and  r^cdce  in  Him  u  thdr 
Saviour. 

Every  age  has  ita  peculiar  daty,aBd  we 
may  saythattha  heroio  age  of  our  mie- 
sions  is  now  paasing  away.  But  it  ie 
giving  plaoe  to  the  neceasaiy  wod:  of  eon- 
solidating  our  native  churehes.  There 
may  appear  to  some  minds  still  aglow  of 
romance  about  establishinganewmiffioa 
station.  Such  waa  my  lot  nearly  tea 
years  ago  amongst  the  Amatok  Hoaa- 
taina,  in  the  midat  of  beantifiilseeDiiy. 
Having  just  married, at  atimeof  life 
when  everything  aeems  to  wesr  s 
peculiar  glow,  life  waa  a  atom  and  reel 
thing  when,  out  off  from  Soropesa 
sodefy,  surrounded  by  thonwnds  of 
heathens,  annoyed  by  baxhsrosi 
customs,  and  withoni  any  friend^ 
aympathy,  we  found  our  only  home  wai 
a  native  grsas  hut  given  to  us  by  the 
Kaffir  chief,  in  which  there  was  no 
window,  no  chimn^,  tlie  roof  hlackeaed 
with  soot,  and  festooned  witb  cobwebs. 
This  little  discomfort^  which  weaidared 
for  a  few  months^  waa  forgotten  in  the 
Joy  that  we  experieneed  inseeiag  eeoni 
of  those  heathens  in  that  beantiittl  Timj 
brought  to  Christ.  Then  were  thdr 
hands  stretched  forth  moot  eaget^  to 
help  on  the  work  of  building  a  eaitaUe 
mission-house.  Schoola  were  estahllshe 
up  and  down  the  vall^ ;  and  todsy  tksi 
valley,  with  its  variona  schooh  sad 
native  Societies,  is  under  the  care  of  s 
native  minister.  And  this  k  sa 
illustration  of  tiie  principle  upon  vhieh 
wearetiying  to  work  in  South  Afdee, 
—that  when  the  Sagliah  missiniisiyhai 
preached  the  Gospd.  and  given  the 
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people  the  two  things  neceeaary  for  pe^ 
peloetiiig  the  trath^the  Woxd  of  God, 
and  the  natire  mbkister— he  must 
ntire  and  let  the  native  minigten 
spread  it»  until  "the  fniit  thereof 
shall  shake  like  Lehanon." 

B|7  the  light  of  the  morning  star  I  hare 
seen  these  native  preachers  set  forth  on  a 
winter^s  morning,  some  of  them  with 
pumpkins  on  their  heads,  others  with 
bogs  of  proyiiions  enough  for  ten  dajs 
or  a  fortnight,  that,  like  the  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  thej  should  not  be  buv 
densome  to  the  heathen  whom  they  were 
seeking  to  save;  passing  through  the 
station,  th^  went  on  their  waj  until 
they  anired  where  the  heathen  village 
stood,  and  Just  as  the  sun  was  coming 
out  th^  would  strike  out,  "  How  bean- 
tifhl  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  bring  glad  tidings !»  The 
morning  light  was  a  symbol  of  the 
Gospel  light  which  was  coming  to  that 
heaUien  viUsge,  for  the  heathen  would 
come  out  charmed  with  the  Christian 
song.  They  would  listen ;  a  congr^ga- 
tlon  would  be  formed,  and  then  these 
native  men  would  preach  in  a  free,  con- 
versational way  the  eternal  Gospel  that 
never  loses  it  power.  Sometimes  the 
heathen  would  ''rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing,"  but  under  the 
persistent  efforts  of  our  men,  who  always 
showed  the  meekness  of  the  dove  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  adapting 
themselves  to  their  drcumstanoes  and 
the  temperaments  of  the  people— under 
the  prudence,  the  seal,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  prayer  of  these  native  preachers, 
God  testiiied  His  presence,  and  many 
souls  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  see  our 
converted  natives  standingup  preaching 
with  fervour  the  Word  of  Life.  J  do 
not  know  what  the  disciples  of  the 
"  lifl^t  and  sweetneas^school  would  have 
said  of  such  a  tiling.  But  certainly,  if 
you  take  certain  other  signs,  I  think 
they  would  be  disgusted  with  the  sighto 
and  sounds  which  would  meet  their  eyes 
and  ears.  These  grand  savages,  stand- 
ing  six  feet  out  of  their  shoes, — ^for  they 
have  none,— ^ve  I  seen  tremble  and 
quiver  again  at  the  powerftil  appeals  of 
the  native  preachers;  and  I  have  often 
seen  these  tall  sons  of  Anak  ready  to 
eome  out  from  their  heathen  surround- 
ings, held  back  by  the  arm  by  heathen 
friends,  but  braiding  away  from  all 


restraints,  covering  their  heads  with 
blankets,  prostrating  themselves  on  the 
ground,  and  crying  out  that  God  would 
have  mercy  on  their  souls ;  then,  in 
their  very  extravagant  way  of  expressing 
their  fee&ngs,  tesring  off  their  armlets, 
bracelets,  besds,  and  all  the  "  channs  "  of 
heatheniism,  and  laying  them  at  the 
preacher's  feet.  And  when  their  souls 
have  stepped  into  liberty  we  have  re- 
joiced over  them  as  those  who  "joy  in 
harvest,  and  as  men  r^oice  when  tiiey 
divide  the  spolL"  Thus  we  have  gone 
on  week  after  week  for  some  three  years 
gathering  in  heathens,  and  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  work  five  hundred  end 
eighty-four  were  added  to  the  Church 
out  of  heathenism.  I  am  only  now 
speaking  of  one  Circuit. 

The  same  plan  was  adopted  in 
other  Circuits  in  Kaffirland.  O, 
what  homes  have  been  made  happy, 
what  sick-beds  have  been  chemd, 
what  dying-beds  have  been  soothed, 
by  the  words  of  our  native 
preachers  who  have  gone  in  their 
pastoral  character,  ministering  joy  and 
consolation  I  Some  of  those  natives, 
even  as  soon  ss  they  have  been  con- 
verted, and  brought  under  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  in  their  turn  have  become 
evangelists  of  wonderful  power.  God 
has  signally  owned  them  in  bringing 
other  converts  to  Jesus.  A  young  man, 
recently  converted,  one  day  came  to  my 
house  at  Annshaw,  and  said  he  had 
learned  to  read.  I  was  astomshed,  for 
he  was  still  on  trial  for  membership, 
and  had  not  been  baptised.  He  asked 
for  the  New  Testament,  and  then  for 
the  chapter  and  verse  of  the  words  of 
our  Lord  to  Kioodemos.  These  were 
pointed  out  to  him,  and  with  Ids  finger 
on  the  phrase, "  Te  must  be  bom  sgain," 
he  repeated  it  over  and  over  in  liis 
native  language,  untU  he  said,  put- 
ting the  book  under  his  arm,  "  I  have 
got  it  now.  Sir,"  and  away  he  went. 
Unknown  to  us  at  Annshaw,  he  went 
to  a  valley  more  than  twenty  miles 
distant,  with  the  book  open,  shouting  at 
the  top  of  liii  voice  in  his  own  language, 
<'  Te  must  be  bom  again."  The  heathen 
came  out;  some  ridiculed,  some  were 
astonished  to  see  their  old  companion 
in  heathenism  reading  a  book ;  it  was  so 
strange,  ao  novel,  that  th^  were  amazed. 
Others  seemed  to  be  more  impressed, 
and  in  Uie  words  of  Nlcodemus  him- 
self th^  said,  "'How can  these  things 
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beV  W]i«i does  H  meant  What  is  it 
10  be  bom  again  f  Tell  u  all  aboot  it'* 
Then  he  told  them  of  hia  own  ezperieooe 
— how  he  had  been  brought  from  dark- 
nesi  to  light,  and  appealed  to  their 
knowledge  of  his  preriooa  character, 
laying,  "  Too  see  how  I  am  changed 
from  what  I  was."  He  kneeled  down 
on  the  graaa»wiUi  the  free  wind  of 
heayen  aioond  him,  which  was  the 
ijmbol  of  the  Spirit,  and  asked  for  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  enter  into 
Uieir  hearts;  and  ao  he  exhorted,  and 
read,  and  prayed  ereiy  day  for  three 
weeks,  and  never  retomed  home — all 
unknown  to  as  at  Annshaw.  Bat  one 
day,  flitting  nnder  my  verandah  with 
some  of  onr  Annshaw  LeaderB,  we  heard 
the  soand  of  Christians  singing,  the 
sweet  strains  of  song  increasing  loader 
and  loader,  ontil  we  saw  a  band  of 
people  coming.  Looking  more  closely 
we  saw  a  group  of  red-ockure  people,  sor- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  our  own  Chris- 
tians, who  were  running  up  from  all 
directions  to  join  in  the  song.  It  was 
that  young  man  who,  three  weeks 
before,  had  come  for  a  New  Testament, 
and  had  gone  to  that  heathen  valley, 
and  preached  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesufl, — with  his  own  experience, — 
bringing  back  eleven  men  and  women, 
whose  hearts  had  been  impreeaed  by  his 
preaching.  He  had  gone  to  their 
heathen  graves,  and  rolled  away  the 
stones.  God  had  spoken  the  words, 
"  Come  forth ;  '*  and  they  were  being 
brought  home  to  us,  to  have  their 
heathen  bonds  removed,  that  they  might 
be  set  free  to  go  in  the  way  of  the  Lord's 
commands.  We  met  them  at  the 
chapel  all  smiling,  and  the  happy  young 
man  said,  "  Here  they  are ; "  and  he  bad 
brought  back  a  basketful  of  heathen 
trophies  and  charms,  as  the  proof  of  the 
Gospel's  power.  1  said,  "Let  us  praise 
God.'*  We  walked  up  to  the  chapel, 
and  held  a  thankagiving  service ;  and 
what  a  tide  of  holy  feeling  rolled  over 
that  large  congregation  when  we  sang, 
"  We  praise  Thee,  0  God :  we  acknow- 
ledge Thee  to  be  the  Lord ! Thou  art 

the  King  of  gloiy,  0  Christ  I ......  We  pray 

Thee,  help  these  Thj  servants,  whom 
Thou  hast  redeemed  with  Thy  precious 
blood.  Make  them  [these  heathens 
now  before  us]  to  be  numbered  with 
Thy  sainto  in  gleiy  everlasting."  Hav 


ingheard  his  testimony  of  them,  and 
seeing  it  amply  proved  that  thQy  had 
r^ented  then  and  then,  and  had  given 
up  their  heathenism,  and  were  willing 
to  be  on  the  Lord's  side,  we  dis- 
missed them  with  our  blessing.  They 
wanted  to  stay  wiih  us ;  but  wo  said, 
Ko,  that  state  of  things  must  aid  now. 
We  dp  not  want  religion  nnder  the  hot- 
bed of  our  Christian  stations.  We  mnai 
send  yon  back  to  your  heathen  relativest 
that  your  religion  may  be  proved  and 
tested  by  temptation  and  trial.  Go 
home  to  your  friends^  and  teli  them 
how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done 
for  yon.  They  went  home,  a  school 
was  organ'aed,  other  fhmilies  wen 
gathered  with  them,  and  they  are  now 
being  trained  in  tiie  way  of  xighteona- 
ness  for  osefulnen  on  earth  and  higher 
service  in  heaven. 

Thatisaninatanceof  the  pbnoBwbi^ 
wo  work,  and  theae  are  the  agmta  to 
whom  we  look ;  not  merely  our  paid 
agents,  but  the  simple  converts  who  have 
never  been  recognised  aa  members  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  to  those  we  lookaa  the 
Evangelists  of  Africa^  as  that  wonderlnl 
continent  is  beingopened  npbeforens.... 

The  Riv.  MABMAnuxn  C.  Osaoan 
said :— I  thMik  it  U  very  deurable  thai 
somebody  at  a  great  meeting  of  this  kind 
should  state  the  oae^*  And  that  tiie  meet- 
ing should  have  a  clear  and  disUnet 
understanding  of  what  after  allii  is 
about  What  is  it  we  are  trying  to  do  I 
— what  are  we  about  this  morning  t — 
what  do  we  purpose  to  do,  and  by  what 
methods  do  we  seek  to  accomplish  what 
we  contemplate  1  We  are  not  met 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  measnies 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  temposal 
miseries  of  men.  We  are  not  met 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  measnxca 
for  the  promotion  of  their  temporal 
benefit  We  are  not  met  for  the  par- 
pose  of  promoting  any  scheme  of  limited 
and  local  benevolence ;  but  we  are  seek- 
ing to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  We  are  seeking  to 
benefit  and  bless  all  men  everywheie,  in 
their  highest  interests^  and  to  all  eter- 
nity.  And— will  any  rational  person 
believeit  1 — wearesinoerely  and  aerioualj 
contemplating  the  conversion  of  Qub 
whole  world  to  the  &ith  of  Christ  Now 
that  is  one  of  the  most  stapcndoos  ideas 
we  can  well  entertain.    It  is  a  in«giii- 
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fioent  addevement  that  we  propose  to 
oanelTeB,  It  Ib  a  veiy  sablime  conception 
that  we  entertain,  but  alas  I  how  remote 
the  consammation,  and,  hamanly  speak- 
ing, how  impossible  the  achievement  I 

HaTe  we  really  sat  down,  all  of  us,  to 
think  about  this  matter,  and  to  under- 
stand what  it  involves  1  The  world 
still  lieth  in  wickedness,  its  vast  and 
overwhelming  populations  are  found  te- 
ibj  thronging  ^e  broad  road  that 
leads  to  ruin.  Millions,  of  which  the 
homan  mind  cannot  form  the  faintest 
conception,  are  sitting  at  this  moment 
in  darkness  and  in  the  region  of  the 
death-shade.  It  is  a  very  simple  and 
easy  thing  to  talk  about  "millions;" 
and  we  trip  these  words  off  the  tongue 
very  light^,  without  comprehending 
their  full  import.  I  was  speaking  some 
time  since  to  a  number  of  Sunday-school 
children,  and  I  tried  to  ascertain  if  they 
knew  what  a  million  meant  I  asked 
them  how  long  it  would  take  to  count  a 
million,  and  one  little  fellow  held  up  his 
hand  and  said, "  A  quarter  of  an  hour : " 
he  thought  a  million  could  be  counted  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  1  I  startled  those 
children  by  telling  them  that  if  they 
were  to  begin  counting  a  million,  and 
were  to  count  sixty  a  minute  for 
sixty  minutes  an  hour,  and  twenty-four 
hours  per  day,  without  ever  stopping 
either  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or 
do  anything  else,  it  would  take 
about  eleven  and  a  half  days  to  count 
a  million.  I  suppose  there  are  in  all 
probability  a  thousand  millions  of 
people  in  this  world  of  ours  to-day, 
and  according  to  my  estimate  it  would 
take  more  than  three  hundred  years  to 
count  themalL  I  haveheardanother  state- 
ment made  as  an  illustration  of  thissame 
point,  that,  assuming  the  popuUtion 
of  China  to  be  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  people,  if  we 
were  to  preach  to  the  Chinese  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  every  day,  it  would 
take  about  a  thousand  years  before  the 
truth  could  be  proclsimed  to  every 
Chinaman.  And  we,  sober  and  sensible 
Bnglish  people,  with  these  vast  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  before  us, 
really  talk  about  the  conversion  of  the 
world, — and  that  is  the  scheme  which 
we  propose  to  ourselves  to-day ! 

Then  there  are  other  difficulties  also  to 
be  encountered.  (I  am  speaking  just  now 


on  the  darker  side  of  the  question,  and 
probably  it  is  wise  .  that  somebody 
should  do  so.  We  have  been  indulging 
some  of  us  this  morning  in  rose-colour 
rather  largely,  and  it  may  be  well  that 
some  one  should  Just  put  the  other  side 
of  the  question.)  There  aremany  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered,  which  we  must 
try  to  realise  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work.  There  is  the  question  of  distance 
— the  vast  distances  at  which  these 
people  whom  we  seek  to  benefit  are 
removed  from  us ;  there  are  difficulties 
of  transit,  the  absence  in  many  lands  of 
roads— certainly  of  railways  and  other 
communications,  and  of  fi»cilities  for 
travel.  Tou,  Sir,  spoke  about  a  time 
when,  in  all  probability,  we  should  have 
daily  communication  with  all  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  we  are  not  likely  at 
present  to  acquire  the  power  of  sending 
missionaries    into    distant    lands    by 

electric  telegraph There  are    not 

only  many  languages  to  be  acquired, 
but  diffcalt  languages,  in  the  acquiai- 
tion  of  which  a  great  amount  of  time  is 
—I  will  not  say  wasted— but  certainly 
occupied.  Then  you  have  been  reminded 
already  of  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of 
the  peoples,  and  the  superstitions  by 
which  they  are  enthralled,  and  which 
they  and  tiieir  fathers  before  them  have 
held  for  many  generations.  Then  we 
have  in  the  mission-field  to  encounter 
the  same  kind  of  opposition  which  we 
encounter  at  home ;  we  have  the  despe- 
rate wickedness  of  the  human  heart; 
we  have  ''  the  carnal  mind,''  which  ia 
"enmity  against  God,"  and  we  have  the 
continual  hostility  of  the  devil.  Tet  in 
the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  we  sober, 
serious,  practical  English  people  do 
contemplate  the  conversion  of  the  whole 

world  to  the  faith  of  Christ! 

The  conversion  of  every  sinner  both  at 
home  and  abroad  is  a  miracle ;  the  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged  isa  supernatural 
work;  and  we  fall  back  upon  our  Divine 
commission,  and  upon  the  assurance  of 
God's  eternal  truth;  and  we  are  confident 
that,  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  it 
shall  be  done.  We  are  encouraged  in 
this  belief  because  we  have  confidence  in 
the  nature  of  the  means  that  are  being 
employed.  I  will  not  now  detain  you  by 
speaking  about  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit ; 
we  have  confidence  in  the  men  that  are 
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being  Mnt  forth  to  do  thia  work,  and 
we  ngoioe,  firom  time  to  time,  to  hear 
them  and  to  see  them  on  these  great 
oecasionB,  and  to  listen  to  the  testi- 
mony they  an  able  to  bear. We 

believe  that  we  shall  sncoeed  in  the 
proeecniion  of  this  difficult  and,  hu- 
manly speaking,  impoadble  enterprise, 
because  we  haye  the  promises  of  Qod — 
bright  and  glowing  predictions,  and 
ezModing  great  and  precious  promises 
— to  sostaln  oar  action.  '*  As  the  rain 
oometh  down,  and  the  snow  Irom 
heayen,  and  retnmeth  not  thither,  bat 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it 
bring  forth  and  bad,  that  it  may  give 
seed  to  the  sower,  and  broad  to  the 
eater;  so  shall  My  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  My  mouth:  it  shall  not 
return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it"  ''Every  vall^  shall  be 
exalted,  and  every  mountoin  %nd  hill 
shall  be  made  low;  and  the  crooked 
shall  be  made  straight^  and  the 
rough  places  plain:  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flesh  shall  see  it  together :  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it" 

M&.  CLi>RBiroi  RoBBBTS,  (latc  Madras 
Civil  Service,)  having  briefly  addressed 
the  Meeting, 

The  Rby.  Gsoboe  Fbtab,  (from  India^) 
in  moving  Ihe  next  Resolution,  said, 
afker  some  introductory  sentences: — 
The  Resolution  put  into  my  hands  is, — 

"  That  this  Meeting,  whilesensMe  qf 
the  great  value  qf  Christian  literature 
and  Christian  education  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  evangelizatiion,  is 
nevertheless  increasingly  convinced  qf 
the  paramount  importance  qf  preach- 
ing the  Oospd  to  every  creature  'for 
a  witness  to  all  nations  ;  *  and  it  there- 
fore feds  it  an  incumbent  duJby  to  assist 
in  sending  forth  more  *  labourers  into 
the  harvest,*  and  to  sustain  these  la- 
hourers  by  more  earnest  prayer  for  that 
*  power  firom  on  high '  which  can  alone 
maJte  even  the  Oospd  effectual  to 
salvaHon," 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to 
live  away  on  a  country  station.  I 
think  it  a  rery  great  privilege  to  be 
away  from  the  cantonments,  and  away 
from  the  great  centres  of  European 
commerce.    I  would  much  rather  live 


in  a  quiet  oonntiy  town  llk«  ] 
goody  than  in  the  great  city  of  Madna. 
In  Manaargoody  I  may  say  that  I  havw 
had  every  help  from  many  of  the  people^ 
and  have  receiyed  great  kindnesiL  Ton 
have  often  heard  in  this  oonntiy  of  the 
Mohammedans.   Th^  are  a  veryexdn- 
sive  people,  and  a  very  angry  sort  of 
people  sometimei.    But  I  wUl  give  yen 
an  instance  that  will  ahow  yon  the 
fiftvonrl  found  in  thdr  aig^t    Tlien 
was  to  be  a  great  fbatlval  at  one  of  tlielr 
great  placea,  called  Nagore.    The  Mo- 
hammedans  of  that  pari  of  India  ay, 
"  First  Mecca>  second  Nagore,"  and  one 
of  their  leading  men  sent  to  me  an 
invitation  to  come  and  dine  witik  him. 
I  h^pened  to  have  a  service  that  night 
I  held  the  service,  and  after  thai  went 
quickly  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  dine 
with  these  Mohammedans.   When  I  got 
there  the  door  was  shut— I  was  parlicn- 
larly    struck   with    the    pasaage    of 
Scripture  which  says  ''the  door   was 
shut"— and  bolted.    Tou  see  if  f  had 
not  gone  to  our  own  meeting,  I  shoold 
have  been  in  time ;  but  although  I  was 
very  happy  to  receive  the  invitalioii 
to  dine,  I  was  not  willing  to  give  np 
our  own  service.    However,  I  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  so  the  door  was  nnbolied, 
and  I  entered  in.    There  I  foond  the 
Arabs— some  of  them  andent-looUng 
men  with  grey  and  white  beards— sit- 
ting waiting  for  their  dinner ;  and  I 
learnt  practically  for  the  first  time  what 
it  is  to  dip  with  another  man  in  the 
dish;  for  they  sat  in  groups  of  Ibor 
or  five  round   one  large  dish  to  eat 
together.    It  is  just  an  instance  of 
the  particuUur  kindness  they  shoved 
to  me.    I  do  not  know  why,  but  this 
is  such  an  opening  as  Ood  gives  na 
to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
When  I  went  amongst  the  Brahmaaa 
at  firsts  there  was  a  great  feeling  of  oppo- 
sition, and  at  one  Brahman  TiUi^ 
they  wanted  to  stop   us  frtmi  going 
through.     But  to  this   day  In  thai 
village    they   receive    me   with  the 
greatest  kindneai  and  courtesy ;  and  I 
haye  been  invited  to  many  Brahmaaa* 
houses,  and   th^  haye  asked  me  to 
take  food«— not  with  them,  th^  nev«r 
do  that,  but  in  their  houses— and  I  hara 
done  so.      Liying  at  Manaaigoody,  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  folhnr  noble 
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mem,  who  are  remembered  there  to  this 
time.  Such  was  Thomas  Czyer,  of 
gloriooa  memory;  but»  imhappUy,  he 
waa  not  permitted  to  ataj  long  enough 
at  the  station, — and  the  eame  remark 
appUea  to  other  able  men  who  went  in 

former  days. 

The  Bay.  Josbfh  Bitsh  aaid:— 
Aa  the  seconder  of  this  Beeolntion, 
I  take  the  latter  half,  of  oonrse; 
and  there  we  find,  aa  preaehen 
find  in  moat  plaoee,  three  things — 
prayer,  power,  progren.  The  Besoln- 
tion  teaehea  that  power  is  the  fruit  of 
prsjer,  and  that  power  is  the  seed  of 
progress.  The  doetrine  is,  no  prayer, 
no  power ;  and  no  power,  no  progress. 
I  am  not  going  to  argne,  bat  to  illns- 
trate.  I  am,  as  yon  know,  from  New- 
oaatle-npon-lVAe,  and  Newcastle  is 
not  now  what  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 
The  three  chief  fiw^tors  in  a  revival  are 
what  they  were.  We  had  the  Book 
then,  we  have  the  Book  now;  we  had 
the  men  then,  we  have  the  men  now; 
we  had  God  then,  we  have  Qod  now. 
But  then  this  power  from  on  high  was, 
too  much,  power  at  rest;  it  is  now 
power  in  motion.  And  this  power  has 
tenehed  the  men,  and  they  speak  with 
other  tongues.  It  has  touched  the 
Book,  and  the  Bible  is  now  illuminated, 
and  it  comes  with  new  force  and  fimh- 

neas  to  the  hearti  of  the  people. It  is 

not  a  Methodist  revival  ezdosiTely,  and 
it  ia  none  tEe  less  welcome  for  tha^  and 
aa  I  tUnk,  nonetheless  likely  to  be  Uut- 
ing.  Ministers  and  members  of  all 
Chnreheshavefelt  the  forceand  fire  of  this 
visitationof  the  Holy  Qhost.  Itaffectoall 
cksses.  We  have  been  preaching  the 
Ck)spel  week  1^  week  in  the  workhouse 
Ibr  years  past  There  was  not  much  to 
be  seen  for  it  until  within  the  hut  six 
or  seven  weeks,  snd  now  there  is  a 
greatworkof  God  amongsttheinmatesin 
Neweastle-npon-Tyne  workhouse.  Peo- 
plo  who  went  not  to  the  house  of  God  have 
felt  the  power  of  prayer ;  and  one  man 
whom  I  could  name,  who  had  not  been 
to  chuieh  or  chapel  for  seventeen  years, 
but  who  had  been  prayed  for,  has  felt 
the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  his  own  house,  and  hasbeen  led 
to  the  sanctuary.  He  found  peace 
through  faith  in  Christ,  and  is  now  a 
most  coniriBtent  and  aggressive  Chris- 
tian.  


This  revival  has  given  our  people  in- 
creased foith  in  the  power  of  prayer ;  and 
if  thehistory  of  that  neon  prayer>meeting 
which  has  been  held  dailyfor  the  bust  seven 
months  in  Newcastle  could  be  written, 
it  would  be  the  most  effectual  answer 
to  all  who  doubt  or  deny  the  power  of 
prayer.  In  the  work  in  that  northern 
town  it  has  been  prayer  first,  prayer 
middle,  prayer  last  There  was  prayer 
before  we  held  the  Conference,  prayer 
during  the  Conference,  prayer  after  the 
ConfarenoeL  And  I  think  I  could  not 
better  serve  the  interests  of  this  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  than  by  placing  this 
burden  upon  the  heart  and  consdence 
of  all  here  present  And  I  should  like 
to  challenge  our  friends  in  the  body  of 
the  Hall,  and  to  challenge  our  brethren 
on  the  platform,  to  fight  upon  our 
knees,  and" to  intercede  with  Gpd  day 
by  day  and  week  by  week ;  to  intercede 
with  our  risen  Head  and  Lord,  until  the 
Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  Ugh, 
and  the  wildemess  abroad  become  "a 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitfol  field"  at 
home  "  be  counted  for  a  forest " 

THnBflT.W.MoRLiT  PuHSHOir,  D.D., 
said :— "My  soul  dothmagnifythe  Lord, 
and  my  spirit "  doth  "  rejoice  in  God'' 
my  Saviour !"  "What  shalll  renderunto 
the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  toward 
me  1 "  There  is  a  constraint  upon  me, 
my  dear  Sir,  to  make  my  first  appear- 
ance in  this  Hall  to-day  the  expression 
of  the  gratitude  I  feel  that  I  am  again 
permitted  in  my  own  land  to  join  in 
the  holy  solemnities  of  the  Missionary 
Anniversary.  It  is  seven  years  rince  I 
had  thia  privilege.  I  feel  as  if  1  ought 
to  be  a  more  effectire  advocate  of  the 
missionary  cause  than  erer;  for  he 
would  surely  be  a  prejudiced  fool  who 
has  not  learnt  some  lessons  by  ninety 
thousand  mUea  of  travel,  and  by  five 
years'  residence  on  misdonaiy  ground. 
I  used  to  think  that  I  valued  thia 
Gospel  work,  and  that  I  believed,  as 
earnestly  as  I  could  believe,  in  its 
wondrous  adaptation  to  all  classes  of 
character,  and  to  all  conditions  of  men. 
But  highly  as  I  valued  the  Gospel 
before,  I  estimate  its  worth  very  much 
mora  highly  to-dsy.  I  have  seen  it 
exerting  its  influence  over  the  vast 
coutinent  of  A  merles,  from  the  Golf  of 
Georgia,  on  the  borders  of  British 
Columbia,  in  the  north,  to  the  Gulf  of 
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XexieOy  ia  Um  soatk;  from  SUten 
hhnd,  OD  ike  AtUotte  laaboanl,  to 
whom  iho  Qoldfln  Gate  opens  to  the 
voBlik  of  tlie  FiKific  I  haye  seen  it 
leaTening  Um  yoong  Dominion  of 
Canada  ao  thoraai^y  that  it  baa  made 
It  atart  apon  iti  exiile&ee  at  a  eommon- 
wealfch  with  lurar  moral  anapiees  tlum 
any  State  in  Um  Ustoiy  of  the  worid. 
I  have  heaid  from  the  iips  of  happy 
Kegioes  and  Chippewaa  reelaimed  from 
enor,  not  the  experience  merely,  bnt 
the  proclamation  as  heralds  of  "the 
tmth  as  it  is  in  Jeans."  IhaTowatehed 
wldle  a  tribe  of  Iioqnois  Indians  have 
pasaed  through  the  proeess  of  renouno- 
tng  Paganism  for  Popery,  and  finding 
that  too  near  aUn  to  their  former 
ieligion»haTe  sappUcated—foor  hundred 
of  themr-C(Nr  a  purer  teaching,  and 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  our 
own  Missionary  Society,  and  amidst  a 
hariftirinc  penecution  liave  remained 
steadfiut  to  the  &ith  they  have  espoosed. 
I  have  seen  Chinamen  aroused  from 
their  apathy  of  ages,  having  found  the 
"peari  of  great  price"  in  a  land  where 
they  went  blindly  only  to  seek  for  gold. 
I  have  seen  Japanese  princes,  shrewd, 
educated  men,  of  a  nation  proverbially 
incredulous,  and  in  a  former  time  in- 
veterate in  its  opposition  to  the  truth, 
bow  their  rank  and  their  inteUeet  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  ready,  if  needs  be, 
to  become  confesBors  of  His  name.  I 
cannot  doubt>  therefore,  the  universal 
adaptation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and 
although  in  my  early  life  accustomed 
perhaps  with  too  much  boldnese  to 
speak  of  its  triumphs, — now  tliat  I 
know  how  it  can  lifbtbeloweftt  character, 
how  it  can  refine  and  chasten  and  sub- 
due the  highest  culture,— now  that  I 
have  seen  it  as  the  pioneer  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  conserver  of  morals,  the  de- 
stroyer of  all  evil  and  pestilent  things, 
the  true  foundation  of  States,  the  salva- 
tion and  happiness  of  individual  men, 
— I  rejoice  to  state  it  as  the  firm  con- 
viction of  my  mature  manhood,  that  we 
have  not  followed  s  cunningly- devised 
fable ;  that  we  may  say  of  it  as  David 
of  the  sword  of  Goliath,  "  There  is  none 
like  that,"  and  that  we  arc  not  deceived 
when  we  believe,  with  all  the  fervour  of 
honest  and  intelligent  conviction,  that 
this  old  Gospel  of  ours  is  the  great 
instmmentaUtj   by   which  the  Holy 


Ghost  purposes  to  convert  the  worid  to 
Christ 

There  is  one  advantage  which  has 
aeemed  to  me  firom  my  absence^  and 
that  is  this :  You  who  dwell  with  your 
dkildren  in  your  own  homes  day  by  di^ 
are  not  conscious  of  their  growth,  and 
the  matten  of  fiimily  history  lose  much 
of  their  romance,  and  are  treated  simply 
as  if  they  wwe  matters  c^  course.  Bui 
when  a  son  has  been  a  sailor  or  a  edo- 
nlsti  yon  know  how  greatly  he  priies  alt 
letters  from  home ;  and  yom  know  wImb 
•neh  a  one  comea  home  again,  he  can 
tell  how  the  boys  have  grown,  and  how 
the  girls  have  improved,  and  how  aoeh 
a  one  has  bettered  herself  since  she  set 
up  a  house  of  her  own,  acd  pariiapa  how 
such  a  one  looks  weak  and  languid,  and 
will  bealtQgether  the  better  for  achaage. 
It  is  Just  so  with  reference  to  your 
MisBlonazy  Bodefy.  Ton,  ooB^aring 
its  operations  witii  the  opentlooa  of 
the  Society  last  year,  can  hardly  see  the 
dilforenoe.  Bat  extend  the  oomparisoii 
over  seven  years,  and  the  progress  will 

be     apparent 1     know    you    are 

impatient  of  statistics.  Ton  moat 
have  knowledge  of  thai  sort  im- 
parted only  in  very  homoeopathle 
doees»  but  as  I  believe  firmly,  thai 
patience  is  a  very  good  thing  for  yon 
to  cultivate,  and  as  I  wtih  yon  well  in 
the  very  highest  sense,  I  will  give  700 
an  opportunity  of  taxing  and  exercising 
it  for  a  moment  I  have  a  oompariaoin 
of  seven  years.  Ton  had  600  stations 
in  1866.  In  1873,— not  having  had 
access  to  the  "Bapori  until  to-day,  my 
statistics  are  a  year  old,— yon  had  847. 
That  is  an  increase  of  187.  Ton  had 
961  missionaries  seven  years  ago,  and 
you  have  1,125  now.  Ton  had  19,897 
other  agents  seven  years  ago;  youhnvn 
10,000  additional  unpaid  agenta  in  tba 
army  of  the  Iiord  tthday.  Ton  had 
145,000  Ghureh-members  seven  yean 
ago ;  you  have  increased  thai  number 
by  40,000,  besides  those  thai  have  gone 
home  to  God.  Ton  had  158,000  chil- 
dren  at  that  time  in  your  Sabbath  and 
other  schools ;  you  have  ineraased  thai 
number  by  98,000,~that  i%  twice  the 
number  of  the  ineiease  of  memben  yon 
have  gathered  into  your  edncationnl 
institutions,  where  you  get  hold  of  the 
yoong,  the  plsstie  and  seultive  young, 
and  train  them  in  the  knoiriedge  of  ilM 
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fiuih  thai  ttves.    Tour  inoome  at  that 
time    was    £145,000;     it    has    beea 
announced  to-day  as  £168,000.     The 
prophecy  has  been  hazarded  that  it  will 
be  £200,000,  or  rather  that  yon  aim  at 
£200,000.    It  was  not  qnite  a  prophecy, 
for  the  President's  &ith  did  not  carry 
him  so  ihr  as  mine;  but  I  prophesy 
that  yonr  income  will  be  £200,000  ten 
years  from  to^y,  prerided  that  the 
Missionary  Committee  do  something  to 
make  it  necessary,  and  cany  into  new 
fields  and  new  triumphs  the  aggressive 
xntssionary  spiritof  the  Society.    These 
atatistics  include  work  done  by  missions 
under  affiliated  Conferences ;  bat  daring 
that  period,  Canada  has  become  finan- 
ciafly  independent,  and  rejoices  in  nearly 
12,000     additional    Charch-members, 
employs  136  additional  ministerp,  has 
maintained  and  Increased  its  missionary 
incomeainoe  it  left  off  taking  the  bounty 
from  England ;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  enterprise  of  the  noble 
hmrts  of  that  land, — ^God  bless  them 
erer  and  always  1 — they  have  kept  abreast 
d  the  American  Chnrches,  and  gone 
witktiie  first  Methodist  missionaries  into 
thoTastand  interesting  empire  of  Japan. 
One  thing  that  strikes  me  in  this 
comparison    is   this:    there  are   no 
stations,  that  is,  there    are  no   new 
conntries  into  which  yon  have  pat  your 
foot,  except  tremblingly  into  those  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.     These  are  the 
only  entirely  and  absolutely  new  fields 
of  labour  that  this  Society  has  tried  to 
tondi.    France  remains  as  it  was,  rest- 
less and    unsatisfied,   with  a  mighty 
moaning  at  Um  heart......!  find  that 

seven  yean  ago  you  were  repre- 
sented in  Italy  by  8  missionaries,  and 
now  you  have  20, 18  of  them  sons  of  the 
soil  May  God  be  pleased  ever  to  raise 
iip  everywhere  native  agency  f  I  trust 
that  this  is  but  the  morning  promise  of 
the  bright  noon  that  is  to  follow ;  and 
that  thousands  of  silver-tongued  Scia- 
rellis  and  valorous  Via  Beggios  shall 
be  raised  up  to  proclaim  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people  of  that  beautiful  land 
that  Christ,  who  needs  no  earthly  vicar, 
and  to  whom  itisadlahonoar  to  suppose 
that  He  does  not  personally  listen  to 
the  meanest  contrite  prayer.  Then 
there  is  another  branch  of  year  Meth- 
odist missionaiy  work  which  has,  during 
that  period,  grown  from  childhood  into 


youth.  It  is  a  blooming  damsel,  sixteen 
years  old,  yet  I  wondered  you  were  not 
gallant  enough  to  cheer  the  mention  of 
its  name  when  it  appeared  in  the  Report 
of  to-day.  I  mean  the  Ladies'  Female 
Educational  Society.  I  hold  a  brief  for 
that  Society,  although  I  am  not  a  hired 
advocate ;  but  firom  the  folneas  of  an 
approving  heart,  I  do  commend  it  and 
its  work  to  you.  I  rejoice  that  it  is 
now  recognised  as  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  our  missionary  machinerr, 
and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  fiir  distant^ 
when  it  will  have  its  own  special  gather- 
ing, and  its  own  special  festival,  either 
in  connection  with  our  spring  or  autumn 

anniversaries Now,    I   think    you 

will  fancy  that  this  statistical  review 
of  mine  chimes  in  with  the  jubilant 
strains  of  this  meeting,  and  that  there 
is  really  cause  for  us  in  the  sight  of  Qod 

to  thank  God  and  to  take  Courage 

I  have  been  thinking  of  the  last  meeting 
lattended  in  this  place,  andof  the  valiant 
warders  who  were  present  at  it,  but  since 
then  have  been  struck  silent  upon  our 
hill  of  Zlon.  Thomas  Jackson,  and  John 
Scott,  and  William  Shaw  were  upon  this 
platform ;  Dr.  Hoole  read  the  Report ; 
Robert  Spence  Hardy  gave  his  first  and 
last  address  in  Exeter  Hall ;  and  the 
meeting  was  subdued  and  warmed,  as 
meetings  were  wont  to  be,  by  the  godly 
fervour  of  Peter  M'Owan.  Then  as  the 
thought  came  upon  me  I  did  not  confine 
myself  within  the  limits  of  that  meeting, 
but  I  seemed  to  be  wandering  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  our  Church,  and  to  gaze 
intd  the  graves  of  othen — wise  in  coon- 
sel,  brave  in  self-sacrifice,  eloquent  in 
testimony,  who  since  that  time  have 
gone  to  their  reward.  Here  Is  a  knot  of 
"bonny  dust,"  where  miflsionaries  of 
Christ  are  lying;  and  Male,  and  Field, 
and  Lord,  and  Burt,  and  Gostick,  and 
T^^e,  and  Squance  await  the  adoption 
there.  There  are  the  tablets  of  some, 
whose  voices  have  often  been  heard  in 
this  Hall  in  advocacy  of  the  missionary 
cause,  and  there  rose  up  before  me  the 
forms  of  James  Dixon,  and  John  Han- 
nah, and  George  Browne  Macdonald,  and 
Thomas  Vasey,  and  Alexander  James. 
Here  Wales  is  weeping  over  the  eloquent 
Aubrey ;  there  Irelimd  over  the  sstute 
and  trenchant  Daniel  Macafee,  and 
Father  Waugh,  full  of  hononra  and  of 
years;   Sweden,  firom  the   far  north. 
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keeps  the  memoiy  of  George  ScoU  rerj 
tngnni;  and  France  lets  ito  imrnor- 
teUet  ML  loiiiigly  upon  the  turf  at 
Ktmes  beneath  which  the  clay  of  Emile 
Ck>ok  is  resting  until  the  resurrection 
mom.  There  is  something  Bolemniiing 
in  looses  like  these.  Only  seven  yean' 
record  1  and  I  could  mention  nnmbers 
of  names  hardly  less  illustrions.  The 
first  thought  was,  of  necessity,  "They 
are  gone  hence ; "  bat  the  second  thought 
came  speedily  to  chide  it—"  Th^  are 
gone  Aome."— • 

*'  We  mSij  mtcbed  the  dose  of  all, 

lAh  talanoed  on  a  breath. 

We  aaw  upon  their  featnroe  &11 

The  awftil  ihade  of  death ; 
All  dark  and  deiolate  we  were, 

▲ad  Natnre,  mnrBiiiriBg,  cried— 
<Ah,Lord!  if  Thoa  hadtt  but  been  here, 
Onr  brethren  had  not  died.* 

"  Bnt  when  ite  glance  the  memory  cast 
On  all  that  grace  had  done. 
And  thought  of  life's  long  warfue  past 

And  endless  victories  won, 
Then  Faith,  prevailing,  wiped  the  tear. 

And  looking  upward  cried, 
*  Ah,  Lord  I  Thoa  sorely  hast  been  here, 
Onr  brethren  have  not  died/  " 

Bat  these  departares  that  we  moam 
are  to  OS  not  a  sorrow  only,  bat  an 
inspiration.  Th^  are  borne  to  the 
grave  as  brave  men  bear  a  comrade- 
warrior  who  has  fallen  in  an  honourable 
field,  each  one  girding  himself  in  the 
moment  of  his  deepest  sadness  for  other 
battles  in  the  same  holy  war.  And 
there  are  multitudes  in  this  hall  to^ay, 
some  just  proving  their  armour,  some 
bearing  the  scars  of  battle,  who  axe 
prepared,  beside  the  asbes  of  their 
fiftthers  and  their  brethren,  to  renew 
their  fealty  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
missions,  Jealous  with  a  holy  jealonqr 
lest  our  burial-ground  should  become 
richer  than  our  Church.  0  I  the  sole 
remedy  for  all  our  woes,  for  all  our 
apprehensions,  for  all  our  sorrow,  is  just 
to  come  closer  to  Christ — doser  to 
Christ  in  personal  experience,  closer  to 
Christ  in  daOy  communion,  closer  to 


Christ  in  perpetual  reUanoe,  closer  to 
Christ  in  importunate  prayer,  closer  to 
Christ  in  honest  and  hearty  wofk  I 

When  good  Dr.  Alexander,  of  Prince- 
ton, in  If  ew  Jersey,  lay  a^ying,  some  one 
came  to  him,  and  quoted  a  pawaga  for 
his  comfort  as  he  lay  half  nneoBsdooB. 
"  I  know  in  whem  I  havo  bdiered !" 
A  fire  lit  up  his  glazing  eye,  and  thi 
old  Chriatian  wanior  roused  himself  as 
if  for  an  utterance  of  latest  testimony, 
and  he  said  to  his  startled  listeBsn, 
'*^o;  I  cannot  allow  even  a  prepositicn 
between  me  and  my  Saviour ;  'I  knew 
whom  I  have  believed !'"  Let  us  get  up 
to  that  level,-  let  the  great  bsjptlsed 
heart  of  the  Church  get  up  to  that  lerd 
of  intimate,  olose,  fidthfni  unioii  with 
Christ,  and  we  and  onr  caaae  are  safe  f 
No  fear  of  the  confosslonal  then.  Asp 
suredly  thooe  who  will  not  bear  sn 
intervening  preposition  will  never  brook 
an  interfering  priest  No  fear  of  over- 
weening sorrow  then,  for  we  Aall 
remember  that  although  God  bvriei 
His  workmen.  He  carries  on  Hia  work. 
No  fear  of  relaxed  efibrts  then,  for  idle- 
nesB  will  be  seen  in  its  hatefbhM«asa 
sin  against  boundleaa  love.  No  ftarof 
8traitenedmeans,and  emp^exchequen, 
and  niggard  doles,  and  smatt-hsaited 
tiberaUties  then,  fn  the  ftoat  of  every 
heart  must  melt  that  is  so  near  the 
Saviour,  and  men  putting  away  the 
huge  greeds  and  UtUe  g^vinga  of  their 
chUdish  days  will,  like  Araanah,  "as  a 
king,  give  unto  the  King;**  pouring  out 
their  treasures  as  brave  warriors  their 
blood,  and  giving,  or  striving  to  gin^ 
in  some  for  olF  and  reverent  manner, 
after  the  measnre  of  Him  who,  that  we 
and  the  worid  might  live^  qiared  not 
His  onfy-b^gotten  Son. 

The  Collection  havingbeenmade^sBd 
the  Meeting  briefly  addressed  Iqr  semal 
ether  speakers,  the  Doxology  was  eaag^ 
and  the  Bev.  G.  T.  Perka,  ILA.,  p»* 
nounced  the  Benediction,  thus  dosbg 
the  proceedingsw 
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Tee  laie  Mb.  Edwabd  Bbowett, 
of  Leicester,  laid  olftim  to  no  difitin- 
goiflhed  anoeBtiy ;  neither  did  he  ever 
aehieye  for  himself  a  great  name,  or 
amass  a  large  amount  of  this  world's 
wealth.  But  he  belonged  to  the 
nobility  of  goodness ;  and  although  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  caUed  to  move 
was  that  of  an  ordinary,  uneventful 
tradesman's  life,  yet  he  adorned  it  with 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian  character, 
and  discharged  its  varied  duties  to  the 
glozy  of  Ood.  By  so  doing  he  served 
his  generation  by  the  will  of  his  Divine 
Master,  and  secured  for  himself  an 
imperishable  memorial;  for  '*the 
righteous  Bhall  be  in  everlasting 
remembrance."  While  he  lived,  his 
sterling  integrity  commanded  the 
admiration  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
men  were  wont  to  say  of  him,  as  Jesus 
said  of  Nathanael,  "Behold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  1 "  When 
he  had  been  *' satisfied"  with  ''long 
life,"  after  having  suffered,  with  ex- 
emplary patience,  the  will  of  God  in 
the  heavy  affliction  which  terminated 
his  earthly  career,  he  entered  into 
rest ;  and  as  those  who  were  with  him 
at  the  last  saw  him  "  fall  on  sleep," 
and  pass  away  to  heaven  without  a 
Bigh,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  rose  to 
their  memory, "  Mark  the  perfect  man, 
and  behold  the  upright :  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace."  He  ended  his 
course  calmly  as  the  daylight  fades 
when  the  shades  of  evening  fall  upon 
the  world. 

Mr.  Browett  was  the  son  of  humble 
parents,  who  had  no  other  heritage  to 
bestow  upon  their  children  than  that 
of  a  godly  example.  While  yet  he  was 
a  youth,  he  was  called  to  stand  by  the 
bed-side  of  his  dying  father,  to  receive 
his  final  blessing,  and  to  listen  to 
the  last  words  of  the  departing  saint. 
This  scene,  and  the  counsel  which  he 
then  had  given  to  him,  made  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind  which  the  lapse 
of  time  never  effaced. 

From  his  veiy  earliest  recollections 
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he  was  the  subject  of  the  strivings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  His  parents  had 
believingly  dedicated  their  son  to  Grod 
in  private  by  a  secret  consecratioD^and 
also  in  public  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  At  the  latter  service  they 
had  prayed  that  he  might  be  baptized 
"  not  only  with  water  but  also  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  be  received  into 
Ghrist'ii  holy  Ohurch,  and  be  made  a 
lively  member  of  the  same."  The 
heavenly  anointing  was  given.  When 
about  eighteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Browett 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  God  by  Mr. 
William  Sykes,who  sought  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  invite  him  thither. 
The  officiating  minister  on  the  occasion 
was  the  late  Bev.  Leonard  Posnett. 
"  The  word  of  God  "  proved  "  quick  and 
powerful"  in  the  soul  of  the  young 
man,  to  whom  that  hour  was  **  the 
accepted  time"  and  "  the  day  of  sal- 
vation." He  became  deeply  convinced 
of  sin,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
made  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
the  Christian  consistency  of  his 
subsequent  course,  which  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  bearing  the  most  satisfactory 
testimony  to  the  reality  and  thorough- 
ness of  this  great  change.  The  tree 
was  known  by  its  fruit,  and  was  seen 
to  be  of  the  Lord's  right  hand 
planting. 

Having  realised  *'  the  Gospel  of 
Christ"  to  be  "  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  "  to  him,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  profess  it.  He  did  not  long  remain 
a  secret  disciple,  but  boldly  took  his 
stand  on  the  Lord's  side,  joining  him- 
self in  membership  with  that  Com- 
munion under  whose  ministiy  he  had 
been  brought  out  of  nature's  darkness 
into  the  "marvellous  light"  of  the 
regenerating  love  of  God.  The  people 
of  God  held  out  to  him  a  helping  hand, 
and  said,  as  Moses  said  to  Hobab 
his  kinsman,  "Come  thou  with  us, 
and  we  will  do  thee  good :  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
Israel."     The  invitation  was  gladly 
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Moeptod,  and  Le  QMl  in  his  lol  vifli 
liia  tnTsllen  to  Zion. 

Hii  ChriiitiAn  oouage  wms  foon  pat 
to  the  test  Sttan  will  never  aee  one 
kftTe  hie  mola  withoat  patting  foiih 
ereiy  effort  to  hna%  him  haek'  agiun. 
Former  evil  eompenione  an  often 
most  diffieolt  for  yoong  piof eseoze  to 
xeUnqaieh :  it  reqaires  a  greet  effort, 
wfaish  nothing  bat  the  graoe  of  Qod 
ean  enaUe  as  to  make,  to  sacrifioe  old 
fiiandi  for  Christ* a  sake.  At  the  oot- 
■et  of  hii  Cbriatian  eareer,  tome  of 
ICr.  Browett's  nngodlj  eompaniona 
naed  to  wayUj  him  as  he  went  to  hii 
eUss,  with  the  design  of  preTenting 
him  from  going ;  bat  in  order  to  avoid 
meeting  them,  he  woald  go  roond  by  a 
iNMk  roed,  and  ereep  throagh  the  hedge. 
By  this  means  he  esoaped  the  annoy- 
anee,  and  fonnd  his  way  to  the  class- 
meeting  week  by  week  in  peace. 

At  the  time  of  his  eonTersion  he  lived 
in  the  service  of  a  gentleman  at  Blox- 
ton,  with  whom  he  regularly  attended 
Divine  service  at  the  parish  chorch 
on  Sunday  mornings.  After  the  ser- 
vice it  was  the  costom  for  this  gentle- 
man, in  company  with  the  clergyman, 
to  walk  down  to  his  stables  to  look 
at  his  stnd  of  honters.  On  these 
occasions  yoong  Browett  had  to  ride 
and  jump  the  horses,  to  see  if  they 
were  in  condition  for  the  morrow's 
hnnt.  After  his  conversion  he  felt 
this  to  be  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  of 
which  he  dared  no  longer  be  gaiUy 
in  the  sight  of  Ood.  Accordingly  he 
sought  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  his  master,  when  he 
respectfully  told  him  that  he  could  no 
longer  consent  to  exercise  the  horses 
on  the  Lord's  day,  as  he  felt  it  to  be  a 
breach  of  the  Divine  command.  His 
matter  grew  very  wroth,  and  offered  to 
pay  him  off  at  once,  and  dismiss  him 
from  his  servic';  but  Mr.  Browett  said, 
"Not  to-day,  Sir;  I  will  come  again 
to  see  you  to-morrow  morning."  Bat 
true  is  the  Word  of  the  Lord  which 
says,  "  Them  that  honour  Me  I  will 
honour."  When  his  anger  had  passed 
away  this  gentleman  sent  for  his  ser- 
vant, and  said  that  if  he  wonld  remain 


in  hia  empkj  he  might  leave  on  a 
Saturday  night,  retaming  to  his  woik 
on  Monday  morning ;  which  ho  accord- 
ini^y  did  as  long  as  he  oontinoed  in 
that  situation. 

One  of  the  first  impolsea  of  the  renewed 
life  is  to  seek  to  laboor  for  Chriit. 
When  Mr.  Browett  was  called  into  the 
Lord's  vin^ard  he  did  not  wait  for 
some  great  opportuni^  of  working  for 
hit  new  Master ;  bat  at  once  addressed 
himself  to  hli  old  companions,  en* 
deavooring  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  We  need  not  tik, 
"Who  is  my  neighboarr"  as  an 
ezeose  for  not  seeking  to  win  some 
soul  for  Christ.  Paul  preached  the 
Gospel  first  at  Damasoos,  in  the  vexy 
place  whither  he  had  gone  to  per- 
secute people  becaose  they  were  Gltfii* 
tians;  and  when  the  disciplea  were 
sent  forth  to  evangelise  the  world, 
they  were  to  "begin  at  Jemsalem," 
among  their  own  oonntrymen  and 
kindred.  Mr.  Browett's  efforts  were, 
ere  long,  rewarded  with  success.  In 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Olarke,  one  of 
the  young  men  who  had  formerly 
endeavoured  to  stop  him  from  going  to 
class, 'he  was  the  means  of  establish- 
ing preaching-services  in  Mr.  Clarksli 
father's  house;  and  a  chapel  was  after- 
wards built  as  the  result  of  this  moTS- 
ment. 

He  was  appointed  a  class-leader 
while  he  was  still  youngs  and  wis 
very  successful  in  the  dischaige  of  the 
responsible  duties  of  this  honounUe 
office.  By  his  earnest  and  affectionate 
invitations  many  were  persuaded  to 
east  in  their  lot  with  the  people  of 
God.  He  was  a  vigilant  shepherd, 
regularly  visiting  the  members  of  hie 
classes ;  and  ever  on  the  watch  for  sonle, 
he  sought  to  bring  the  wandering  sheep 
into  the  fold  of  the  Church. 

About  forty  years  ago  he  came  to 
Leicester,  where  he  led  a  laige  clssi, 
by  the  members  of  which  he  was  held 
in  very  high  esteem.  When  he  re- 
moved to  Syston  they  preeented  him 
with  a  testimonial  of  their  affection, 
in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  Bible  and 
Hymn-book.    After  the  death  of  hii 
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dnt  wife  he  returned  to  Leicester, 
■ad  WM  made  leader  of  two  oUsses,  to 
wUeh  he  attended  ptmctaally  until 
prerented  by  iilnees,  when  th^  paeeed 
into  other  hands. 

Ab  the  head  of  a  honeehold,  and  a 
Buwter,  Mr.  Browett  was  most  ezem- 
plaiy.  Those  who  knew  him  most 
intimate^,  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  pie^  of  his  private  life.  One 
of  his  apprentioes  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  after 
labooring  aeeeptably  in  the  Word  and 
doeirine  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
•ttlered  into  rest  in  the  year  1871. 
Another  emigrated  to  Canada  West, 
where  he  became  a  landowner  and  » 
■neoessfol  tradesman.  His  master's 
last  words  to  him,  before  he  went 
away,  were,  "  Joseph,  when  yon  get  to 
Ameriea,  yon  mast  begin  to  pray ; " 
ttod  when  the  youth  told  him  he  did 
nol  know  how  to  pray,  he  added, "  Ton 
nnst  go  alone  where  no  person  can 
you  bat  God,  and  ask  Him  to 
i  yoa  how  to  pray."  In  dae  time 
these  words  in  season  bore  froit.  In  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Browett,  this  yoong  man 
■ays,  "  I  seldom  thooght  of  the  advice 
yon  gave  me  nntil  the  spring  of  1838. 
I  had  then  made  op  my  mind  to  serre 
God.  I  felt  myself  a  sinner,  and  that 
■in  was  my  harden.  What  to  do  I 
knew  not  I  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  a  statel  cannot  well  deserib^ 
bat  I  felt  that  I  was  •  dead  in  tres- 
passes  and  sins.'  I  thought  I  would 
tiy  private  pjayer  ;  so  I  went 
alone  into  the  carpenter's  shop,  and 
besooi^t  God  to  teach  me  how  to 
pray.  I  do  not  think  I  had  been  there 
above  five  minutes  before  I  saw  by 
fsith,  with  my  spiritual  eyes,  the 
Bavioor  of  mankind  *  nailed  to  the 
■hunefol  tree,'  end  the  impression 
mede  on  my  mind  was  that  Jesus  had 
died  lor  flie.  I  f elt  my  sins  f oigiven^I 
was  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesas.  I 
leioieed  'with  joy  unspeakable  and 
ftill  of  glory.'  This  is  the  spring  of 
1866,  which  makes  eighteen  years 
■lape  I  was  bom  of  God." 

fk^  preasnt  lumdsome  chapel  in 
Sipllf^itoiie  Boad,  Leieester,  was  the 
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outgrowth  of  a  small  mission  cause 
commenced  some  years  ago  by  a  hand- 
ful of  zealous  Methodists,  who  strongly 
desired  to  see  something  done  to  meet 
the  growing  requirements  of  this  large 
and  rapidiiy-inoreasing  town,  and  by 
whom,  with  much  prayer  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  borders  of  Zion,  a 
room  was  opened  for  service  in  a  most 
negleoted  locality.  In  this  movement 
Mr.  Browett  took  an  active  part.  He 
led  one  of  the  dasses  established  there, 
and  when  the  new  chapel  was  pro- 
jected, he  was  one  of  the  fiist  sub- 
scribers to  its  funds.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  time-honoured  old  chapel  at 
Bishop  Street,  for  which  he  retained 
a  strong  aifection  to  the  last ;  but  when 
the  new  chspel  was  erected  he  adopted 
that  as  his  spiritual  home.  Passing 
by  it  one  day,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
affliction,  he  paused,  and  looking  up, 
said  to  his  wife,  "I  love  that  place." 
It  was  fitting  that,  after  he  had  been 
ealled  home,  his  funeral  sermon  should 
be  preached  there ;  and  the  large  con- 
gregation which  assembled  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  Sabbath  of  the 
year  1872,  including  many  friends 
from  Bishop  Street,  notwithstanding 
the  very  unpropitious  state  of  the 
weather,  amply  testified  the  great 
respect  in  which  his  memory  was 
held. 

For  nearly  three-score  and  ten  years, 
the  allotted  term  of  man's  existence, 
Mr.  Browett  scarcely  knew  what  illness 
meant :  "his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his 
natural  force  abated."  Indeed,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  his  hair  had 
scarcely  begun  to  turn  grey.  Yet,  in  his 
mortal  affliction,  he  was  a  great  suf- 
ferer. His  limbs  were  swollen  with 
dropsy  to  twice  their  usual  sise, 
and  he  could  find  no  rest  either  by  day 
or  by  night.  At  one  time  he  was  unable 
to  Ue  down,  and  could  only  rest  by 
kneeling  on  pillows  and  leaning  for- 
ward against  an  "easy"  chair.  Bat 
he  bore  all  with  exemplary  patience 
and  without  murmuring.  He  had 
hid  the  Word  of  God  in  his  heart,  and 
iq»propriate  passages  were  always onhis 
lips  when  his  minister  visited  him.  He 
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frequently  reverted  to  his  early  days, 
always  with  thanksgiying  that  he  had 
sought  and  found  the  Lord  in  his 
youth.  He  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  "rejoicing  in  tribulation."  At  length 
he  was  mercifully  released  from  his 
intense  sufferings,  and  called  away  to 
that  land  where  "there  shall  he  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.*' 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1872,  aged  seventy-two  years,  having 
been  bom  December  19th,  1800. 

«•  The  chamber  where  the  good  man 
meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  beyond  the  common 

walk 
Of  virtuous  life,  quite  in  the  verge 
of  heav*n. 

•  •  « 

HeaVn  waits  not  the  last  moment ; 

owns- her  friends 
On  this  side  death,  and  points  them 

out  to  men ; 
A  lecture  silent,  but  of   sovereign 

pow*r! 
To  vice  confusion,  and  to  virtue 

peace.'* 

0.  H.  GOUGH. 

Mabt,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Elisabeth  Mary  Wzlkikson,  died 
February  12th,  1873.  For  thirty  years 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society.  Favoured  with  a 
godly  parentage,  she  had  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  from  her  childhood.  In  1840, 
under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Bev. 
Bichard  Felvus,  then  stationed  in 
Boohdale,  she  was  most  powerfully 
convinced  of  sin,  and. was  led  to  give 
herself  to  the  Lord,  and  to  His  people 
hy  His  will.  The  precise  date  of  her 
entering  into  Gospel  liberty  she  could 
not  determine,  but  of  the  reaHty  of  the 
change  there  was  no  doubt  on  her 
mind,  nor  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
beheld  in  her  daily  life  the  fruit  which 
that  change  yielded.  Naturally  of  a 
very  retiring  disposition,  she  neverthe- 
less felt  constrained,  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  to  engage  in  various  pious  and 
benevolent  undertakings.     Thus  she 


was  employed  as  a  Sunday-sebo^ 
teacher,  and  a  collector  on  behalf  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Mlssionaiy 
Society,  the  Bible  Society,  and  the 
Jewish  Missionary  Society.  Her  piety 
moreover  found  the  means  of  ezanis- 
ing  itself  in  the  distribution  of  tzaeki, 
and  in  the  visitation  of  the  liek.  For 
the  latter  department  of  uBefulneuher 
ready  sympathy  with  those  in  tnolde 
eminently  fitted  her. 

In  1868,  the  death  of  her  niter. 
in-law  called  her  to  a  new  ephere  of 
responsibility  and  usef nlness,  and  she 
went  to  reside  with  her  bereaved 
brother  at  Eooles.  In  1870,  her 
brother  fell  sweetly  asleep  in  Jeiui, 
leaving  to  his  sister  the  weic^^  ohaig* 
of  rearing  and  training  hii  orphan 
children.  The  pressure  of  this  charge 
was  much  felt  by  her,  and  probably  the 
enfeebled  health  which  enined  vai 
at  least  partly  owing  to  the  almoit 
extremedevotionwith  which  she  aonghi 
to  fulfil  its  duUes.  Though  there  had 
been  going  on  a  gradual  deelension  of 
her  strength,  it  was  not  until  about  vx 
weeks  previous  to  her  death  that  alarm- 
ing symptoms  made  their  appearanoe. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  decline 
there  was  a  clinging  to  life  for 
the  sake  of  others ;  which  bronght 
about  a  severe  mental  conflict,  out  of 
which,  however,  she  was  enaUsd  to 
emerge  triumphant,  being  **  more  than 
conqueror."  And  now  was  seen  what 
has  met  with  repeated  iUustratioa 
in  the  case  of  the  people  of  God,-ihe 
most  timid  in  life  and  health  show 
themselves  moat  fearless  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  death.  For  from  thii 
period  to  ttie  very  olose  of  life  her  joy 
in  Qod  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
knew  scarcely  a  moment's  inteiroptioB, 
and  her  religiooa  experience  assomed 
a  brightness  of  complexion  seldom 
witnessed.  <*  I  have  a  constant  pesee;* 
was  one  of  her  remarks,  '^a  oslm 
reliance  on  the  Atonement.*'  StiU,it 
became  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  her 
that  dnrhig  her  Christian  course  she 
had  "  so  often  looked  upon  the  dark 
aide  of  things."  On  another  oeeision. 
when  almoit  overpowered  with  a  i 
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of  the  Divine  goodness,  she  grieved 
that  she  had  Bometimes  oonoeived  hard 
thonghU  of  God ;  "  as  ^hen/'  said 
she,  "  dear  mamma  was  taken  away ; 
and  also  when  dear  William  Henry 
was  removed.  I  thought  of  what  they 
bad  lost  in  leaving  this  world.  Bat 
Ah  I'*  she  added,  with  a  heaming 
oonntenance,  '*  I  was  mistaken:  it  was 
all  gain  to  them." 

Ser  heart  was  now  foil  of  Christ, 
and  it  was  her  delight  to  recommend 
Him  to  all  with  whom  she  had  held 
any  intercourse  in  her  affliction.  Once 
she  exclaimed, 

"  0  for  a  tnunpet-voioe, 

On  all  the  world  to  oalll "  etc. ; 

and  with  exultant  emphasis  she 
repeated,  over  and  over  again, 

"  Above  the  rest  this  note  shall  swell. 
My  Jesushath  done  all  things  well  I " 

One  evening,  on  taking  leave  of  the 
children  for  the  night,  she  said  to 
them,  '*  I  no  more  fear  dying  than  you 
do  going  to  sleep."  Death  to  her  had 
ceased  to  appear  as  an  *'  enemy,"  and 
was  regarded  as  a  friend  to  transport 
her  into  the  presence  of  Jesus.  So 
oheerfuUy  indeed  did  she  converse 
ahout  her  **  going  home,"  as  she  called 
her  departure,  that  her  friends  felt 
that  to  her  death  indeed  was  '*  swal- 
lowed np  in  viotoxy." 

The  last  eight  or  ten  days  of  her 
life  were  signally  honoured  with  mani- 
festations of  the  presence  and  favour 
of  Ood.  While  filled  with  a  longing 
to  be  called  hence,  she  checked  all 
tendency  to  impatience  by  saying,  "In 
Thine  own  appointed  time.  Lord:  'not 
my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.' "  Thus 
triumphantly  reigned  the  grace  of  God 
in  her.  The  evening  but  one  before 
her  departure,  she  exclaimed, "  Bright 
angels  are  from  glory  come  1 " 
and  turning  to  a  friend  said,  "I  am 
in  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  but  I  am 
not  sinking."  In  a  short  tjme  after 
she  added,  "I  am  in  the  valley,  but 
there  is  light:  tell  my  friends  I  die 
teimnj^iing  in  Jesus."    Having  affec- 


tionately taken  farewell  of  her  friends 
she  remained  for  some  time  silent,  but 
appeared  unspeakably  happy.  Her  suf- 
ferings became  exceedingly  severe,  yet 
she  lingered  until  the  following  day, 
calmly  waitingfor  her  Lord.  Intheeven- 
ing,  her  countenance  suddenly  mani- 
festing extreme  delight,  she  exclaimed, 
''  He  is  coming !  the  gates  of  the  city  are 
opening ! "  Then  waving  her  hand,  she 
said,  "Hallelujah  to  God  and  the 
Lamb:  I  am  going  home  to  gloiy*- 
glory ! "  In  a  few  hours  more,  during 
which  she  was  perfectly  sensible,  she 
calmly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.      A.  W. 

Maboabxt  Tbuscott,  bom  in  the 
city  of  Worcester,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1798,  was  the  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Bev.  Joseph  Burgess,  a  holy,  de- 
voted, and  successful  minister  in  our 
Connexion.  Her  childhood  was 
marked  by  great  vivacity  and  flow  of 
spirits,  but  being  favoured  with  wise 
and  godly  parents,  this  temperament 
was  kept  in  due  subordination,  and 
she  was  early  trained  to  obedience. 
PossesBing  a  naturally  quick  capacity,' 
she  soon  became  very  fond  of  reading, 
and  receiving  such  instruction  as  was 
adapted  to  her  age.  When  more  ad« 
vanoed,  her  studies  embraced  a  wider 
range  :  so  ardent  was  she  in  their 
prosecution,  that,  in  the  mornings,  she 
would  dress  while  it  was  yet  dark,  find 
her  way  to  the  study  of  her  father,— 
an  early  riser, — avail  herself  of  the 
light  of  his  lamp,  and,  seated  near 
him,  quietly  prepare  the  appointed 
exercises  and  translations  for  the  day. 
Occasionally  that  father  might  have 
been  seen  to  lay  aside  his  own  pen, 
that  he  might  gently  stroke  the  head 
of  his  youthful  fellow-student,  and  by 
an  approving  smile,  stimulate  and 
encourage  her  to  perseverance ;  which 
never  failed,  as  she  subsequently 
often  acknowledged,  to  affect  her  with 
more  delight  than  any  present,  how- 
ever costly,  could  have  done. 

Advancing  towards  maturer  life,  she 
became  the  subject  of  deepening  con- 
victions of  her  poBsession  of  a  sinful 
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naton,  and  of  the  neoMwitj  of  *'  xe- 
penianoe  toward  Ooi,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  JeniM  Ghriai." 
Fenced  in  by  the  aalntazy  restraints 
of  a  strictly  religions  ednoation,  and 
imiiressed  hy  the  consistent  examine 
of  the  best  of  parents,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  she  thonghtfolly  and  deliber- 
ately renonnoed  the  world,  with  its 
ddnsiye  snares,  as  an  object  unworthy 
her  pnrsnit,  and  chose  the  "good 
part,"  by  patting  on  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  uniting  herself  to  His 
Church.  This  important  step  was 
not  taken  until  she  had  oarefuUy 
counted  the  cost ;  this  done,  and  her 
path  of  dufy  dear,  with  that  decision 
which  was  one  of  her  charaoteristios, 
she  Bunendered  herself  to  it  without 
reserve. 

A  prayerful  study  of  "  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord,"  which  "  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes,"  convinced  her 
judgment  that  *•  the  gate"  is  ''  strait," 
and  the  way  "  narrow,"  that  '<  leadeth 
unto  life."  Hence  she  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  her  to  lay  aside  eveiything 
calculated  to  minister  to  selfishness 
and  pride,  and  throughout  life  con- 
sistently kept  aloof  from  the  ever- 
varying  fashions  of  the  gay  world. 
Very  deeply  did  she  lament,  to  her 
latest  hour,  that  conformity  to  the 
mmatural  style  of  modem  dress  which 
has  found  its  way  even  into  religious 
drdes,  rightly  judging  that  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  the  lowly  and  self- 
denying  Saviour,  who  "  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  "  He  was  **  not  of  the 
world,"  should  be  weU  content,  as 
they  can  well  afford,  to  suffer  reproach, 
if  needs  be,  for  refusing  to  counte- 
nance it. 

For  above  a  year  after  she  joined 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  she 
remained  in  the  state  of  an  humble 
yet  earnest  seeker  of  salvation;  but 
during  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion 
which  occurred  at  Plymouth  in  the 
years  1816  and  1817,  when  her  father 
and  her  brother  were  the  appointed 
ministers  of  that  Circuit,  she  entered 
into  the  ezperieneeof  the  pardonof  sin. 


and  adoption  into  the  family  of  Ood. 
It  is  believed,  that  thzoa^umt  the 
whole  course  of  her  Chiistisn  pilgrim- 
age, she  never  lost  the  evidence  of 
the  Divine  favour  then  received. 
Being  now  qualified  for  teachlDg  joong 
persons  of  her  own  sex,  she  defo4ed 
her  talents  to  the  work  of  ednestiao. 
In  this  she  took  much  plessue,  sod 
in  its  prosecution  was  very  soooenfal, 
securing  the  respect  and  sffeetioii  of 
her  pupils,  and  the  lif e4oog  friendihip 
of  the  excellent  ladies  of  whom  iba 
was  a  highly-valued  assistant. 

On  July  16th,  1827,  ihe  was  mii- 
ried.  and  for  forty-six  yesn  dM 
bravely  fonc^t  life's  battle  st  to 
husband's  aide,  proving  a  kmag  wife, 
an  unaelfisb,  judioions,  faithfal  friod 
to  him  whom  she  has  now  left  *'to 
finish  his  jouxn^  alone."  In  some 
private  memoranda  she  leeods  to 
feelings  in  reference  to  this  evnt; 
and  amongst  others,  the  foOowing 
sentence  QCOUXB :  •*  I  have  this  dsj,  in 
one  sense,  begun  the  v^ysge  ol  life. 
O  that  I  may  be  brought  in  ssfe^ 
through  it!  Mi^  the  prospenmi  or 
adverse  gales  I  may  meet  with  equUy 
drive  me  nearer  to  Qod  :— 

•And  when  the  storms  of  lifk  duU 


Jesus,  in  thai  important  hear, 
In  death  as  life  be  Thou  my  Guide, 
And  save  me,  who  for  me  hsrt 
died.'" 

This  long-recorded  piayer  has  aev 
.been  in  every  point  of  view  gnMioiill 
answered. 

Amongst  appropriate  refenaees  to 
a  protracted  and  dangerous  iUasH,  l7 
which  she  was  visited  net  noMf 
months  after  her  marriage,  ihewiikti: 
"  I  have  been  broui^t  to  the  veigecf 
eternity;  reduced  by  a  violent  feWi 
tormenting  pain,  and  want  of  ruti  to 
the  weaknees  of  an  infsnt.  Bat  in 
the  midst  of  aU,  tho  Lord  eondeiOMdid 
to  visit  me,  and  beeame  tomess'a 
place  of  broad  rivers  and  stiesmi,* 
consoling  me  fay  His  pvseienspioBisi^ 
and  refieshing  me  fay  a  sense  ol  Bsi 
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bliatfol  pr«sanoe.  And  now  He  is 
restoxisg  me  to  health.  0  that  Thoa 
wonldat  'reatore  myBOQl/mostglorions 
HeaTenly  Father!  Crown  all  Thy 
other  meroiea  hy  leading  me  into  all 
'  the  paths  of  rigbteonsneBs  lor  Thy 
Name'a  sake  I ' "  Were  it  proper,  nu- 
merona  selections  from  similar  records, 
whieh  were  penned  simply  for  her 
own  use,  might  be  here  introdaoed. 
It  will  suifioe  to  say,  that  the 
prerailing  tone  of  them  is  one 
of  deep  hamiliation,  on  aooonnt  of 
great  nnfaithfolness,  mingled  with 
dSTont  thankfulness  for  nndeserred 
yet  abounding  grace.  The  snocessiTe 
ftnniversaries  of  her  birtbday,  the 
additions  to  her  family,  the  removal 
by  death  of  beloTed  relatiyes,  never 
failed  to  call  forth  suitable  notices 
and  reflections;  all  of  which  evince 
spiritual- mindedness  in  a  high  degree. 
Thus,  on  completing  her  thirty- 
seventh  year,  she  writes: "  When  I  think 
of  what  many  others  have  done  for  God, 
snd  known  of  God,  before  reaching 
my  age,  I  am  indeed  ashamed  of  my- 
self ;  I  am  so  unfruitful  and  unfaith- 
tnL  I  feel  I  possess  an  awful  capability 
either  to  choose  or  refuse  the  *  more 
exeellent  way.*  Ganudity  and  sloth 
would  lead  me  to  tiy  to  do  with  little 
religion ;  yet  I  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
this  state.  0  my  God,  lead  me  out  of 
it ;  grant  me  a  keener  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  righteousness,  and  the 
blessedness  consequent  on  it,  I  beseech 
Thee  for  Christ's  sake  t "  Beferring  to 
the  deaths  of  her  father  and  her  father- 
in-law,  she  remarks:  "Thus  have  I 
been  privileged  to  witness  the  death 
of  my  two  revered  fathers,  Joseph 
Burgess,  and  Francis  Truscott;  two 
of  the  holiest,  most  laborious,  and 
most  useful  Methodist  preachers  that 
ever  laboured  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
LodL  How  precious  is  their  memory  1 
0  may  I  never  forget  the  blessed 
example  they  set !  From  having  wit- 
nessed much  of  their  holy  lives,  I  am 
responsible  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  such 
a  privilege.  Hay  I  be  found  improving 
my  numerous  advantages  as  I  never 
bsfon  have  done." 


On  the  removal  of  her  hononred 
and  beloved  mother,  the  following 
rapid  yet  characteristic  glance  at  Mrs. 
Burgess's  Christian  course  occurs: 
'*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  gave  her 
heart  to  God;  and  subsequently 
adorned  her  profession  by  renouncing 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world ; 
by  an  active  and  sell-denying  dis- 
charge of  duty  in  every  relation  and 
situation  of  life ;  and  by  closely  walk- 
ing with  God  through  her  varied  and 
often  trying  pilgrimage.  Her  cultivated 
mind  was  vigorous  to  the  last;  and 
having  lived  for  eternity,  she  looked 
into  it,  and  prepared  for  death,  with 
all  the  dignity  and  composure  of  the 
veteran  Christian  warrior,  ready  to 
fight  with  and  conquer  the  last  enemy." 

These  pasMges,  which  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  largely  to  multiply,  are 
sufficient  to  exhibit  the  complexion  of 
her  mind,  her  habits  of  thought,  her 
strong  convictions  of  duty,  and  the 
high  standard  of  Scriptural  piety  she 
had  adopted.  For  some  months  before 
her  decease,  her  strength  and  general 
health  had  been  gradually  but  percep- 
tibly declining ;  and  a  fall  she  met 
with  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  has. 
tened  the  dissolution  of  the  earthly 
tabernacle.  But  her  daily  life  was  a 
Ufe  of  faith;  a  faith  which  is  '*the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.*'  In  her 
soul,  this  ** interior  eye"  had  long 
been  opened,  enabling  her  to  look 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
and  which  are  temporal,  but  at  those 
which  are  not  seen,  and  which  axs 
eternal.  Thus,  although  unoonscioua 
of  being  so  near  the  end  of  her  pil- 
grimage, she  lived  in  habitual  pre- 
paration for  that  momentous  crisis; 
so  that  when  it  suddenly  came,  she 
was  found  with  her  loins  girded,  and 
her  light  burning,  ready  to  go  forth  to 
meet  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 

On  Tuesday,  September  iBOth,  1878, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  she  aggravated 
a  cold,  from  which  she  had  been  suf- 
fering for  a  few  days  previously; 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  then  showed 
themselves,  and  her  system,  already 
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enfeebled,  wfts  nnable  to  resist  the  at- 
tack. Extreme  exhanstion  preclnded 
much  oonversation  with  her  family 
and  friends;  and  she  sunk  rapidly, 
witnessing  with  her  latest  breath  that 
her  blessed  Saviour  was  present  with 
her  and  preoions.  At  one  o*olook  tm.j 
on  Saturday,  October  4th,  she  peacefully 
surrendered  her  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  her  Heavenly  Father. 

It  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  imperfect 
sketch,  wholly  to  omit  a  reference  to 
her  usefulness  as  a  class -leader.  For 
many  years  she  sustained  this  im- 
portant office,  for  which  her  intelligent 
and  consistent  piety  well  qualified  her. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
members  entrusted  to  her  care  highly 
estimated  her  faithful,  judicious  and 
affectionate  counsels,  which  received 
additional  weight  from  the  example  of 
her  own  deportment  and  oonversation. 
They  all  felt  it  a  privilege  to  be  thus 
associated  with  her,  and  will  always 
cherish  her  memory  with  loving  respect. 
Self-renunciation  was  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  Mrs.  Trusoott's  character: 
she  was  ever  willing  to  take  the  lowest 
place  with  the  humblest  of  Christ's 
true  disciples.  The  Holy  Scriptures 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  her 
^'delight ; ''  she  literally  meditated  on 
them  ''day  and  night."  Her  deep 
concern  for  the  interests  of  the  Be- 
deemer's  kingdom  was  conspicuous  in 
her  fervent  petitions  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  and  for  Zion's  pros- 
perity, and  in  her  regret  when  a  spirit 
of  worldliness  crept  into  the  Church. 
May  grace  be  given  to  us  all  to  follow 
her  as  she  followed  Christ !  T. 


The  late  Mbs.  Alicx  Smith  was 
the  relict  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  of 
Darcy  Lever,  near  Bolton.  The 
parents  of  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  name 
was  Haslam,  were  godly  persons,  and 
most  sincerely  attached  to  Wesleyan- 
Methodism.  For  many  years  their 
home  was  open  for  the  reception  of 
Wesleyan  ministers,  who  regularly 
conducted  religious  worship  in  the 
large  kitchen   of    their   farm-house. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haslam  looked  well  after 
the  religious  welfare  of  their  house- 
hold, and  endeavoured  to  train  their 
children  in  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 
At  rather  an  early  age,  Alice,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  led  to  give  her 
heart  to  God,  and  to  devote  henelf 
fully  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  a  step 
for  which  she  thanked  God  to  the  day 
of  her  death.  Her  marriage  with  her 
late  husband,  who  was  a  Wesleyan 
local  preacher,  tended  to  their  matoil 
advancement  in  Divine  things,  and  for 
fifty  years  was  a  source  of  undisturbed 
happiness  to  both.  Of  her  it  may  be 
truly  said,  "  The  heart  of  her  husband 
did  safely  trust  in  her." 

Mrs.  Smith  exhibited  in  no  oidioary 
degree  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter.  She  was  most  exemplary  in  her 
attendance  upon  the  publio  serrices  of 
God's  house,  never  absenting  herself  ex- 
cept when  prevented  by  unoontroUaWe 
ciroumstanoes.  She  also  hi|^yT»ln«d 
and  richly  enjoyed  communion  with 
God*s  people  in  the  class-meeting, 
regarding  it  as  an  important  mean*  of 
grace,  by  which  both  Christian  feUow- 
ship  and  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  are 
greatly  promoted.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished  rule  with  her  never  to  make  any 
engagement  which  would  in  any  ^V 
interfere  with  her  attendance  at  the 
class.  She  waa  also  diligent  in  visit- 
ing the  afflicted  and  the  poor  at  their 
own  homes,  imparting  religioui  in- 
struction and  consolation  as  circum- 
stances  required,  and  never  failing  to 
contribute  to  the  temporal  neoesaitiee 
of  the  needy.  In  everything  which 
related  to  Wesleyan-Methodiim  ri»e 
took  a  deep  and  Uvely  intewrt,  con- 
sidering no  labour  or  sacrifice  too 
great,  so  that  she  might  buUd  np  that 
section  of  the  Church  of  Chriat  to 
which  she  had  devoted  herself. 

As  a  parent.  Mrs.  Smith  was  deeply 
conscious  of  her  maternal  and  rdigton* 
responsibilities,  and  laboured  to  dis- 
oharge  her  duties  with  fldeUty  end 
love.  Often  has  she  been  owb«tfd 
pleading  with  God  in  secret  tat  the 
salvation  of  her  UtUe  ones,  and  tot 
grace  and  wisdom  to  ttuMt  h«r  to 
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train  them  for  Christ  and  heaven ; 
and  her  prayers  were  not  unavailing, 
for  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing 
her  children  walking  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

For  a  period  of  forty  years  her 
family  circle  remained  nndistnrbed  by 
death ;  bat  in  God's  inscmtable  Pro« 
vidence,  in  less  than  four  years,  her 
husband,  two  sons, — ^young  men, — two 
married  daughters,  and  a  muoh-loved 
sister,  were  removed  by  the  hand  of 
death  to  the  upper  and  better  world. 
During  those  heavy  trials,  however, 
not  a  word  of  repining  or  murmuring 
escaped  her  lips,  but,  in  the  midst  of 
all,  she  often  exclaimed,  "It  is  the 
Lord :  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  TTiw^ 
good!"  But  these  successive  trials 
shook  the  strength  of  a  naturally  good 
constitution,  and  it  became  painfully 
evident  that  a  long  and  active  life  was 
fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The  thought 
of  parting  with  her  children  and 
intimate  friends  sometimes  produced 
a  temporary  depression  of  spirit,  but 
it  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Through  grace  she  was  enabled  to 
resign  herself  and  her  loved  ones  to 
the  will  of  God.  During  the  decline  of 
her  health  she  derived  unspeakable 
comfort  from  reading  God's  holy  Word, 
especially  the  Psabns ;  and  in  Wesley's 
Hymns  she  also  found  an  unfailing 
source  of  consolation  and  help. 

A  few  days  before  her  death  she 
expressed  herself  as  being  triumph- 
antly happy  in  the  God  of  her  salva- 
tion. To  one  of  her  children  she 
remarked,  "  God  is  very  good  to  me ;" 
and  with  her  countenance  lit  up  with 
holy,  exultant  joy,  she  exclaimed, 
'*  Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul ;  and  all 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy  name. 
Bless  the  Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  forget 
not  all  His  benefits:  who  forgiveth 
all  thine  iniquities ;  who  healeth  all 
thy  diseases ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life 
bom.  destruction ;  who  crowneth  thee 
with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mer- 
cies i"  and  then  added,  **  0  give  thanks 
unto  the  Lord ;  for  He  is  good :  for 
His  meiey  endnreth  for  ever."    In  her 


last  moments  she  was  mercifully  pre- 
served from  bodily  pain  and  spiritual 
conflict :  with  her  mind  and  heart  in 
perfect  peace,  she  calmly  passed  away 
to  join  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,*'  who  are  before  the  throne  of 
God  and  the  Lamb.  She  died  on 
Sabbath  morning,  October  12th,  1878, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

W.  V. 

On  Monday,  October  27th,  1878, 
died  Mb.  Williah  Fluck,  of  Winch- 
combe,  a  man  little  known  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Cheltenham  Circuit, 
but  one  deserving  at  least  a  brief 
notice  in  these  pages. 

He  was  bom  at  Hawling,  a  secluded 
village  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  and 
although  accustomed  to  attend  the 
services  of  the  Established  Church 
there,  he  has  said  that  he  grew  uj^  as 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  God  as  though 
he  had  been  bom  in  a  heathen  land. 
He  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
sinfulness  at  a  cottage  service,  held  at 
Hawling  by  the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Lear, 
who  travelled  in  the  Cheltenham  Circuit 
in  the  year  181i-15.  His  conversion  was 
most  clear.  He  was  able  distinctly  to 
name  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  he  obtained  the  Holy  Spirit's 
witness,  a  witness  never  lost;  his 
whole  subsequent  life  being  an  un- 
broken enjoyment  of  God's  favour. 

Three  of  his  brothers  were  converted 
about  the  same  time,  and  such  was 
their  zeal  for  God,  and  delight  in  the 
services  of  His  house,  that  they  used 
to  walk  from  Hawling  to  the  chapel  at 
Winchcombe  (a  distance  of  five  miles, 
of  which  two  are  steep  hills)  every 
Sunday,  in  many  instances  returning 
to  dinner,  and  going  down  again  for  the 
evening  service.  Most  thoroughly 
were  the  **  ways  "  of  religion  "  ways  of 
pleasantness"  to  him,  and  her  "paths  " 
paths  of  "  peace."  His  happy  counte- 
nance recommended  the  godliness  he 
professed,  and  strongly  attested  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  declaration, 
**  Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and 
gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart." 

For  some   yeaxB  Mr.   Fluck  ivas 
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govNDor  of  th«  onion  workhonM,  a 
poutioa  in  whidb,  whilft  he  wis  extot 
and  laithfol  in  his  duties,  his  kindlj 
nature  foond  ample  eseroise.  Bapple- 
mentaxy  aid  (rom  his  own  not  abond- 
ant  means  was  often  sflorded.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  relief  it  was  his  daij  to  ad- 
minister :  and  better  still,  along  with 
these  kindnesses  were  giTon  sooh  words 
of  fximdij,  food  adnee  about  the  best 
things,  as  made  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pressions on  many  hearts.  Simple 
and  loTing  as  a  ehild,  he  was  both  wise 
in  judgment  and  firm  in  pxindple  and 
praetiee—  a  man  whom  allmen  trusted, 
eren  if  they  held  views  opposite  to  his. 

In  the  Chorbh  he  rendered  long  and 
valuable  serrioe,  as  leader,  steward, 
and  prayer*leader.  He  was  a  man 
who  lived  veiy  near  to  Ood,  and 
meditated  mnoh  on  His  ways.  This 
was  very  manifest  in  his  prayers  in 
the  publio  prayer-meetings.  These, 
free  from  all  formal  and  haekneyed 
phrases,  and  full,  even  in  his  old  sge, 
of  life  and  vigour,  were  humble  and 
reve^nt,  yet  evidently  the  utterances 
of  one  aoeostomed  to  stand  *  faoe  to 
faoe "  in  olose  interoourse  with  God. 
Th^  not  only  quiekened  his  fellow- 
worshippers*  devotion,  but  almost 
made  them  long  that  the  blessed  words 
eould  be  photographed  on  their 
memory  to  be  both  a  delight  and  an 
aid  to  faith  for  '*  many  days."  To  ssy 
that  he  had  no  fault  would  be  to  say 
that  he  was  more  than  human,  but,  by 
the  oonsent  of  all  olasses  an^  all 
charaoters,  he  was  perhaps  almost  as 
folly  as  any  could  be,  a  "  blameless  " 
man. 

Ood  spared  Mr.  Flnok's  life  long 
beyond  the  allotted  seventy  years,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1872  he  had  an 
attack  of  paralysis,  whioh«  though  not 
in  appearance  severe,  indaced  much 
bodily  weakness^  and  also  some  in- 
firmity of  mind.  The  spiritual  result 
of  this,  as  is  often  fonnd  in  euoh  oases, 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  depres- 
sion. Doubts  and  fears  harassed  him. 
He  never  indeed  lost  his  sense  of  God's 
favour,  but  during  the  last  fifteen 
months  of  his  lile,  noept  at  xaze  and 


brief  intervals,  he  had  bnllitUeolUg 
former  brightness  and  juy.  On  the 
Tuesday  before  his  death,  in  oompaoy 
with  his  wife,  he  partook  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  joining  heartily  in  the 
service,  and  expressing  fall  eonfidenee 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and 
constant  Friend.  The  following  Mon- 
day, at  midnight,  he  entered  into  "the 
joy  of  his  Lord."  His  departon  itself 
was  unezpected,^it  is  to  be  yieetioned 
if  he  knew  that  he  was  dying.  Soddenfy 
he  became  unconscious,  and  in  a  few 
moments  his  happy  spirit  z«tamed  to 
God.  Thus  he  left  no  •*  dying  testi- 
mony/'  as  it  is  sometimes  oalled ;  bnl 
from  such  a  man  we  do  not  want  sneh 
a  testimony:  we  have  the  far  bettac 
one  of  his  life.  For  years  he  was  able 
to  say,  '*  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  §i9eik 
us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesas 
Ohrist; "  andforyearshehad  hadnofear 
of  death ;  walking  in  the  light  of  God's 
countenance,  he  eould  say,  and  indeed 
did  often  say  in  lovefeasts,  ••  I  Jbioip 
that  if  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabcr* 
naole  were  dissolved.  I  have  a  building 
of  God,  a  boose  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  For  him  to 
live  was  "Christ,"  and  to  die  was 
ngain:"  of  this  all  who  know  him  ait 
certain.  He  was  followed  to  the  grave 
by  many  of  the  Society,  and  buried  in 
the  cemetery,  Winchcombe,  amid  the 
almost  universal  testimony  thai  the 
"best  man  in  the  town  was  gone." 
BiDim  J.  P«  Dnwajr. 

The  late  Mb.  Tboius  Bbavsov,  of 
Sheffield,  was  bom  at  Matlock,  in 
Derbyshire,  on  January  1st,  1798,  and 
died  on  the  29th  of  October,  1878. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  five  children  of 
the  late  Mr.  Anthony  Branson,  of 
Ketton,  in  Butlandshirs,  whose  wife 
was  a  ICiss  Clarke,  of  Uppingham,  in 
the  same  county.  The  father  was 
remarkable,  among  his  other  good 
qualities,  for  great  exactness  in  keep- 
ing his  accounts,  and  the  son  was 
characterised  by  similsr  predscnesi. 

On  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Sheffield^  Mr.  Branson  was  articled  to 
Mr.  Thargar,  a  lesipeetahto  solisitoi^ 
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and  hftd  f or  hii  desk-mate  Mr,  Hid- 
field,  ontil  reoenilj  M.P.  for  Sheffield. 
Th^  had  heen  aoooetomed  to  attend 
the  Ber?ioe»  of  the  Chuxoh  of  England; 
but  about  this  time  we  find  the  family 
asaooiated  with  the  Methodists. 

In  1804^  when  the  new  chapel  was 
opened  in  Canrer  Btxeet,  Mr.  Branson 
was  among  the  first  worshippers  there, 
diligently  training  his  children  in 
habits  of  reverence  for  the  house  of 
Ood.  He  was  permitted  soon  to  see 
fmit  of  his  labonr;  and  veiy  shortly 
after  this  time  ^e  find  the  snbjeet  of 
this  sketch  uniting  himself  with  the 
Lord's  people,  and  enjoying  the 
assurance  of  Divine  favour  through 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Having 
obtained  mercy  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  being  possessed  of  superior 
ability,  he  soon  gave  promise  of  jst- 
taining  to  a  foremost  rank  among  the 
religious  community  with  which  hehad 
cast  in  his  lot.  Nor  was  the  promise 
belied ;  for  more  than  sixty  years  he 
occupied  with  honour  some  of  the 
most  prominent  positions  in  the  Com- 
munion to  which  he  was  attached, 
and,  without  wavering,  maintained  its 
principles. 

On  the  establishment  of  an  auxiliaiy 
branch  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Missionaiy  Society  in  Sheffield,  Mr. 
Branson,  along  with  the  late  Mr.  John 
Jones,  became  one  of  its  first  seoze- 
taxies.  On  the  first  Friday  in  each 
month,  these  two  fellow-helpers 
might  be  seen,  with  exemplary  eon- 
stam^  wending  their  way  toward 
Norfolk^Street  ohapd  vestry,  in  order 
to  attend  the  missionaiy  prayer- 
meeting,  to  read  the  **  Notices,*'  and 
to  meet  the  collectors.  Our  departed 
friend  became  secretary  also  to  the 
Wesleyan  Tract  Society.  After  the 
Sunday  morning  service,  which  was 
held  at  eight  o'dock,  the  tract-distri- 
butors used  to  meet  in  the  vestry  under 
the  galleiy,  to  receive  their  parcels  of 
trsets  for  the  Sabbath.  Few  who  ob- 
served the  youthful  secretary  at  these 
times  could  fail  to  notice  the  eomeli- 
nem  of  his  person,  the  neatness  of 
^  altinr-Mt  without  a  dash  of 
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smartness,— his  fadlily  in  the  busi- 
ness of  his  office,  or  the  kindliness  of 
his  bearing.  His  zealous  punctuality 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
no  doubt,  stimulated  and  instructed 
many. 

For  several  years  he  held  the  im- 
portant office  of  superintendent  in  the 
large  Sunday-school  at  Bed  HilL  As 
one  truly  aliye  to  the  realities  of  the 
spiritual  world,  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  family  worship,  and  to  his  last  days 
looked  forward  with  Joy  to  the  hour  of 
prayer.  For  some  years  he  also  filled 
the  highly  responsible  post  of  class- 
leader. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  Wesley  College,  in 
1886,  Mr.  Branson  was  chosen  secre- 
tary, and  retained  the  office  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  diligent  and  loving 
interest  which  he  eyer  took  in  the 
establishment,  or  to  exaggerate  the 
faithful  and  unflagging  labour  which 
he  devoted  to  promote  its  prosperity. 
Whoever  lost  heart,  iir.  Branson  did 
not;  and  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
trial,  he  continued  to  cherish  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  its  complete  success. 

No  man  could  have  acceptably  filled 
such  offices  for  so  long  a  time  with- 
out the  possession  of  superior  gifts, 
high  moral  principle,  and  personal 
godliness.  It  was  his  practice,  daring 
the  greater  part  of  his  long  life,  to 
devote  a  fixed  portion  of  his  income 
to  the  Church  of  Ood,  and  to  objects 
of  Christian  philanthropy.  He  took 
delight  in  the  society  of  Ood*s  minis- 
ters ;  and  many  are  they  who  have 
tasted  the  sweets  of  an  elevated  Chris- 
tian fellowship  while  gathered  around 
his  hospitable  board.  Testimonies  to 
his  uprightness  and  piety  abound. 

One  who  knew  him  well  writes:  **  His 
religion  was  not  a  myth,  a  tradition, 
nor  a  philosophy,  bat  something  more 
reel,  more  sublime,  and  more  spiritual. 
It  was  that  blessed  *  mystery,'  hid  *  from 
ages  and  from  generatioiu,' but  now 
made  manifest  to  Ood's  saints ;  which 
is  *  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory.' " 
Mr.  WaUam  Moss,  who  was  his  first 
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clerk,  observes:  "After  a  fifty  ye*M* 
afgnnfn*^"***,  I  can  testify  how  pun  a 
ehaneter  he  was,  how  npzight  and  eon- 
■tstent,  often  among  many  things  of  a 
perplexing  and  htiassing  nature." 
The  Ber.  Joseph  Hargreayes,  who  haa 
long  known  him  intimately,  remarks : 
**  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  dear  old 
friend  haa  passed  away ;  and  yet  there 
is  more  cause  for  gratitude  than  for 
grief.  He  haa  entered  into  rest  The 
storms,  diffieolties,  and  dangers  of  the 
wilderness  are  done  with  for  erer,  and 
the  hnmble,  deront,  and  yenerahle 
Christian  has  been  welcomed  into  the 
gloiy  of  heaven  by  many  friends,  and 
has  heard  the  Hester's  love  dedared 
from  His  own  lips." 

Mr.  Branson's  nnobtmsive  but  sin- 
cere piety,  his  steadfast  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  through 
a  long  life,  his  uniformly  courteous 
behaviour,  which  continued  to  his  last 
day,  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  model 
Christian  genUeman. 

W.  Jbbsop. 

[The  following  memorial  of  several 
faithful  servants  of  God  was  read  by 
the  Bev.  Marshall  Bandies,  from  the 
Cheeiham  palpit,  Manchester,  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  15th,  1874.] 

The  blessing  of  relationship  to  the 
saints  in  heaven  is  a  constantly- 
increasing  heritage  of  the  Church  on 
earth :  by  a  law  of  compensation  she 
becomes  continually  richer  in  some 
respects,  while  she  may  seem  to  grow 
poorer  in  others.  If  the  first  generation 
of  disciples  had  the  advantage  of 
sensible  miracles  which  we  have  not, 
we  have,  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
faith  and  hope,  a  long  and  glorious 
succession  of  saintly  lives  and  trium- 
phant deaths  witnessed  la  believers  in 
Christ.  This  sanctuary  is  rich  in  its 
associations  with  a  spiritual  ancestry, 
the  thought  of  which  may  well  stimu- 
late our  efforts  to  enter  the  **  king- 
dom." 

At  the  dose  of  the  Conference  of 
1872,  *♦  father  "Lowthian,  full  of  years, 
and  most  beloved  by  those  who  knew 
him  best,  was  quietly  putting  off  his 


nuKiality ,  to  he  weleomed  to  the  Psn- 
diae  of  God  by  sons  and  daughteit  in 
Christ  who  had  gone  before.  Ere  bag 
ha  was  followed  by  sister  Borrows, 
whose  ardent  piety  eeaaed  to  glow  on 
earth,  that  it  might  blend  with  the 
pure  flame  of  saintiy  and  angelio  de?o- 
tion  before  the  throne.  To  her  soon 
Bueeeeded  sister  Daviea,  whose  pstioit, 
gentie,  and  loving  spirit  had  long 
home  witness  of  the  eharity  which 
**  rejoieeth  in  the  truth."  Then  sittez 
Billings,  after  many  years  of  eheeifal 
service,  followed  by  years  of  resigns- 
tion  to  helpless  suflfering,  passed  to 
the  glad  presence  of  her  Lord.  About 
the  same  time  the  celestial  gates  were 
opened^  to  welcome  sister  Lill,  who 
reflected  through  a  long  life  the  meek 
and  kindly  disposition  of  her  Sarioor, 
and  in  death  beautifolly  exemplifi^ 
the  triumph  of  simple  faith  in  Jesos. 
Among  the  same  glorified  spirits  slso 
ranks  sister  Tnikinson,  whose  iostsn- 
taneous  change  furnished  another 
warning  voice,  bidding  ns  be  ready  for 
the  Master's  caU.  And  now  "  mother" 
Pattison  has  surely  joined  their  blitf« 
ful  company.  Thus  larger  and  larger 
becomes  the  "  doud  of  witnesses." 

Mas.  Jake  Pattison,  a  descendant  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  fled  from  the  omel 
persecutions  of  the  Bomish  Choreh  in 
France,  at  the  period  of  the  Bevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Kantes,  was  bom  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  in  the  year  1780. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  wu 
deeply  impressed  under  the  Word  of 
God,  and  by  the  kind  attentions  of  a 
minister's  wife  was  led  to  a  eUsi* 
meeting,  just  at  a  time  when  her  heart 
was  yearning  for  such  a  means  of 
grace.  For  this  circumstaoee  she 
cherished  a  life-long  gratitnde  to  Ood. 
About  thai  period  she  realised  a  dear 
sense  of  Divine  favour,  and  gave  her- 
self to  the  service  of  Christ  with  a 
depth  of  love,  and  tenacity  of  pnrpoie, 
from  which  the  severe  and  protracted 
persecutions  to  which  her  Methodism 
exposed  her  could  not  make  her 
swerve.  Heruncle  and  aunt,  with  whom 
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ske  resided,  threatened  to  expel  her 
from  their  honse.  Bat  she  held  on, 
until,  in  her  nineteenth  year,  she  was 
married  to  the  late  Bev.  Biohard 
Pattison,  who  had  been  seven  years  a 
missionary  in  the  West  Indies.  She 
aooompanied  her  hnsband  to  his 
foreign  field  of  labour,  rejoioing  at  the 
prospect  of  spending  her  strength  for 
the  poor  neglected  negroes.  They 
returned  to  England  in  1806,  and, 
after  trayelling  in  a  few  home  Circuits, 
settled  at  Cheetham  Hill,  in  the  year 
1835.  In  1839  Mrs.  Fattison  was  left 
a  widow. 

For  many  years  after  the  loss  of  her 
husband  she  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  our  Society.  During  the 
last  seven  years  of  her  course,  she  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  her  house 
hj  inoreasinls  bodily  infirmities.  This 
cross  she  bore  firmly  with  the  remark : 
**  I  have  done  His  will ;  and  can  I  not 
suffer  it  ?  "  For  some  months  before 
her  death,  her  medical  attendant 
observed  the  steady  development  of 
cancer  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which 
ultimately  proved  fatal.  Though  free 
fiom  acute  pain,  her  last  illness  was  in- 
creaBipgly  harassing ;  but  she  endured 
it  with  Christian  fortitude.  She  had 
often  remarked  how  desirable  it  must 
be  not  to  ''see  death*'  at  the  veiy 
hour  of  its  coming ;  and  in  this  respect 
she  seems  to  have  had  her  desire  ful- 
filled. On  the  morning  of  her  depar- 
ture, the  constant  sensation  of  suffoca- 
tion ceased ;  she  fell  into  a  sleep,  and 
thus  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 
She  died  on  December  13th,  1878, 
being  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  Her  last  days  were  not  without 
signs  of  high  spiritual  enjoyment.  She 
was  frequently  observed  to  be  engaged 
in  silent  prayer,  and  to  look  across 
the  room  with  a  smile,  as  if  she  saw 
some  person  invisible  to  the  attendants. 
From  such  a  frame  she  once  broke  off, 
and  said  to  her  granddaughter,  "  Ah, 
you  little  know  what  company  I  am 
in!"  The  day  before  her  departure, 
waving  her  hand,  she  asked,  "Don't 
you  hear  7  There  is  your  grandfather  1 " 
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and  for  some  time  she  seemed  to  be 
occupied  with  another  world.  What- 
ever theory  may  be  applied  to  the 
solution  of  such  phenomena,  it  is  certain 
they  not  seldom  appear  in  the  final 
hours  of  God's  children. 

It  is  not  in  fulfilment  of  her  desire 
that  referenee  is  now  publicly  made  to 
her  memory.  Fearing  lest  any  such 
notice  of  her  religious  character  might 
be  too  favourable,  she  destroyed  her 
diaiy  and  numerous  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  subject,  observing  to  a 
friend,  who  knew  much  of  her  inner 
life,  ''When  I  die,  let  me  die."  But 
now  that  she  is  beyond  all  possibility  of 
injury,  why  may  we  not  "glorify  God  " 
in  her,  and  read  in  her  remarkable 
experience  valuable  lessons  on  the 
saving  power  of  free  grace  7  Tet  she 
is  by  no  means  held  up  to  view  as 
absolutely  perfect,  or  even  worthy  of 
imitation  in  all  respects.  Her  best 
friends  may  have  seen  at  times  a  source 
of  trouble  to  herself  in  her  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  methods  of  worldly 
business  ;  and  possibly  a  larger  share 
of  consideration  for  tastes  and  customs 
unlike  her  own  might  have  been  an 
improvement.  She  knew,  however,  how 
to  love  those  who,  though  differing 
from  her  in  non-essentials,  were 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ. 

Among  the  features  in  Mrs.  Fattison  *b 
character  worthy  of  recollection  was 
the  strength  of  her  religious  eonvic^ 
tions.  While  manifesting  great  feel- 
ing, hers  was  not  a  religion  of  mere 
sentiment,  but  one  whose  foundations 
were  in  "  the  faith  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints."  She  held  her  creed  with 
her  whole  heart.  Her  jubilant  emo- 
tion and  conscientious  life  had  their 
roots  in  the  great  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity.- While  others  turned  from 
such  writings  as  those  of  Wesley 
and  Fletcher,  because  they  deemed 
them  too  controversial,  she  revelled  in 
their  spiritual  light  and  nourishment, 
thereby  confirming  her  principles  as 
she  expanded  her  views  of  "  the  deep 
things  of  God."  If  there  was  not  much 
of  the  "sweetness  and  light "  so  greatly 
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mAoVM  bj  the  modem  ftdToeatee  of 
»  religion  of  **  eolinre/'  theie  wm  Ae 
mMrimgfomer  of  Me  tmiK  Her  feilh 
took  lesl  hold  ol  the  peeeion  and 
deeth  of  C9uriai,  elinguig  thereto  amid 
■11  the  eeeplieism  and  ein  that  eon- 
tinnally  soige  aioond  the  militant 
'  CSrazch.  Qod  and  the  fntnre  etate 
were  to  her  mind  not  speeoUtions, 
hut  i^ofione  realitiea,  in  whieh  ahe 
Itltmoetintimatetyeoneemed.  Henee 
when  oeeaeion  required,  ehe  ooold 
Buffer  for  her  prindples.  Early  and 
often  was  ihe  ealled  to  make  the  trial, 
hat  her  integrity  hore  the  repeated 
■tain. 

The  etrength  of  her  oonTietioni  here 
frait  in  reUgiout  courage.  Her  beliefs 
were  not  a  olneter  of  opinions  that 
ni^t  be  hidden  in  aeeret,  or  kept  in 
abeyance  whenerer  they  eame  into 
ooUieion  with  the  ways  of  the  world, 
or  with  her  own  temporal  interests. 
Compelled  to  ehoose  between  earthly 
advantage  and  the  praetieal  obsenranee 
of  what  she  held  as  Ood's  tnith,  she 
hedtatednot  to  «oonnt  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  eieellen^  of  the  knowledge 
of  Ohrist  Jesos  her  Lord.**  To  raise 
her  Toiee  in  witness  of  His  saving 
power  was  one  of  the  delights  of  her 
life.  The  Bev.  B.  Simpson  writes: 
**8he  oonstantly  aimed  at  following 
the  Lord."  One  of  her  former  pastors 
says,  '<Periiaps  there  was  a  tinge  of 
eoeentridty  in  her  eharaeter,....bat 
O  that  we  had  more  of  her  fearless* 
ness,  fervour,  and  fkithi '' 

Another  eharaoteristie  of  her  piety 
was  its joyotttnetf.  Though  not  with- 
out heavy  trials,  and  though  very  unto- 
ward events  passed  as  douds  over  her, 
in  the  midst  of  all  there  flowed 
through  her  heart  the  deep,  peaeefol 
"  river  of  God,"  whieh  often  swelled 
up  into  abounding  gladness.  Her 
ohiaf  happiness  was  the  bliss  of  holi- 
ness—a theme  of  whieh  she  was  never 
wesry.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Nightingale 
says,  *'  Ohristian  holiness  was  her  one 
topie  of  diseourse :  the  spirit  of  whieh 
she  largely  poesessed.**  "To  her 
mind,"  writes  the  Bev.  John  Hartl^, 
'*  it  was  as  dear  as  noon-day,  that  a 


piesent,  free,  and  foil  salvalioB,  vss 
within  the  reaeh  of  alL  Her  e«& 
enjoyment  of  it  was  often  eomltsai 
For  many  years  she  walked  in  the 
light  of  Ood's  eountenanoe,  and  pro- 
fessed to  realise  that  the  Uood  of 
Jesus  Christ  eieansea  from  all  sis. 
The  late  Mr.  Cooper  was  undoubtedlj 
a  keen  observer  of  men,  and  hisuslf 
irell  instrueted  in  the  kingdom  d  God. 
In  a  oonversation  whieh  I  ones  bed 
with  him  on  entire  sanetiHeatiim,  be 
said, « Well,  there  are  two  peisoDS  to 
whom  I  should  have  no  hesilatiottia 
pointing  as  posseeeing  and  exempli^- 
ingit:'  one  of  them  was  Mis.  PUki- 
son." 

No  wonder  that  ''blesshig*'  ssd 
"thanks"  and  "praise*'— to  the 
Bavioor— were  among  the  most  fre- 
quent terms  in  her  voeabulaiy.  Soeu 
of  the  most  rapturous  ezpresdoni  d 
attsdmient  to  the  house  of  God  foond 
in  the  Psalms  fitly  expressed  her  on 
feelings.  Mr.  Hartley  says,  «*  How  she 
relished  the  serviees  there,  wss  well 
known  to  her  f dlow-worshippets  \j 
her  frequently-uttered  responses  to 
the  petitions  of  the  minister,  end  the 
eTdaiming  'Gloiyl'  when  aoght  m 
the  sermon  specially  tondied  her 
heart,  or  animated  her  fkith  and  hope. 
Though  this  was  beginning  to  be  va* 
usual  in  Methodist  servioea,  and  henee 
attraeted  the  notice  of  atrsngen,  yei 
the  most  fastidious  oould  not  but  ova 
that  it  was  the  outburst  of  gsnaiae 
feeling,  and  guided  by  inteiUgsaee. 
And  many  of  us  who  eondneted  the 
serviees,  were  indeed  hdped  sad 
cheered,  as  the  accents  of  her  voiee 
rose;  even  as  we  were  made  to  feller 
or  stnmble  the  more,  when,  owing  lo 

our   flatness   she   kept    silence 

From  our  lovefeasts  she  was  never 
absent. . . .She  had  a  voice  d  con- 
dderable  strength  and  compass,  the 
gift  of  utterance,  adf-poesession,  sad 
holy  fervour.  Hence^  though  now  sad 
then  she  was  in  danger  of.beoomingt 
litUe  tedious  and  lengthy,  yet  often 
her  statements  of  the  dealings  d  M 
with  her  thrilled  those  present.  Iei» 
never  forget  how.  in  one  inslaiW0> 
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doeltfing  her  pnrposa  to  Uts  to  Ood 
alone,  iho  quoted  with  nuurreUoiu 
uaetioii  the  lines, 

'  Oome  then,  my  Maeter  and  my  Gk>d, 
Take   the   dear   puohaee    of  Thy 
Uoodl"' 

Anent  her  public  retponsee,  the  Bev. 
^fniliam  M.  Banting  need  to  eay,  "  If 
mother  Pattiion  does  not  respond,  I 
think  I  am  not  preaehing  right." 

A  reyiTal  of  reU^on,  whidh  she 
described  as  a  time  when  *'  sinners 
are  sa^ed  and  belicTcrs  sanctified," 
was  a  feast  to  her  soul,  and  engaged 
her  deepest  sympathies.  It  was  a  sore 
trial  to  one  of  her  active  habits  to  be 
confined  to  her  honse  for  several 
years  by  infirmity.  Bat  her  delight  in 
Ood  did  not  forsake  her;  nor  her 
lively  interest  in  the  work  of  Ood. 
After  twenty-one  months'  sednsion 
she  said, "  My  evezy  breath  ongbt  to 
be  praise."  Begretting  her  inability 
to  join  in  a  refival  then  going  on  in 
Staffordshire,  she  wrote,  "If  my 
tongoe  is  tied,  my  heart  is  firee  to  live 
....and  embrace  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father."  Beferring  to  the 
same  subject  at  another  time  she  said, 
looking  to  a  period  of  fifty-six  years 
before,  **  The  first  revival  I  was  in,  we 
had  six  hnndred  saved.  At  that  day 
I  neither  cared  what  I  ate,  or  drank, 
or  wore,  if  soals  were  saved.  It  filled 
np  my  whole  desire.  Hundreds  of 
bdievers  were  sanctified."  Again  she 
wrote,  "  Nothing  in  this  world  affords 
me  greater  joy  than  to  hear  of  the 
triumphs  of  my  Saviour's  cross." 

Another  salient  feature  was  her 
activity  in  the  canse  of  Christ.  In 
the  work  of  class  and  prayer-leading, 
supplementing  this  with  godly  con- 
versations and  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, she  long  toiled,  animated  by  the 
aeal  of  one  burdened  with  the  love  of 
souls.  Her  husband  found  her  a 
powerful  helper  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  her  career,  when 
there  were  congregations  of  negroes  to 
whom  no  other  preacher  could  be  sent, 
she  would  mount  a  pony  or  enter  a 
■mall  boat,  and  run  oonsideraUe  risks 


Inland  and  sea  in  order  to  cany  them 
the  Word  of  Life,  for  Uck  of  which  they 
might  perish.  Her  energy  and  talent 
as  a  preacher  are  said  to  faa;ve  quite 
equalled  thoseof  herestimablehusband, 
whose  memoir  she  furnished  for  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Magaaine  of  1849. 

A  present  If  ember  of  Parliament 
who,  when  a  boy,  used  to  go  with 
his  mother  to  Mrs.  Pattison's  dass) 
and  to  hear  conversations  between  the 
two,  though  at  the  time  careless  him* 
self  about  spiritual  topics,  says  that 
from  what  he  saw  in  Mrs.  Pattison  he 
was '<  fully  convinced  there  must  be  a 
reaUty  in  reUgion."  Mr.  Hartley  again 
says,  "The  scene  one  Wednesday 
evening  is  vividly  before  me,  when  in 
the  large  vestry,  after  the  service  in 
the  chapel,  some  penitents  were  seek- 
ing mercy.  How  she  prayed  and  wept 
over  them  I  When,  after  the  meeting 
closed,  one,  a  young  lady  who  was  on 
a  visit  in  the  village,  still  *  refused  to 
be  comforted,'  Mrs.  Pattison  gladly 
accompanied  her  and  myself  into  the 
smaller  vestry,  and  stayed  that  night 
till,  in  answer  to  wrestling  prayer,  the 
Angel  blessed  the  seeking  souL  With 
a  countenance  radiant  with  heavenly 
joy,  she  told  of  God's  wondrous  love, 
and  poured  out  her  gratitude  to  ns. 
Tears  after,  I  found  her,  in  the 
metropolis,  'walking  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.»" 

While  loving  and  enjoying  the  love 
of  many  Christians  outside  her  own 
denominational  pale,  she  cherished  a 
decided  preference  for  Methodism  as 
"Christianity  in  eamest,"-*to  the  Ust 
keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  concerned 
its  prosperity. 

Her  limited  resources  did  not  repress 
her  large-hearted  liberality  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  to  neighbours 
in  need  of  material  help.  Those 
whose  acquaintance  with  her  private 
life  was  the  closest,  were  most 
struck  with  her  thoughtful,  unosten- 
tatious generosity.  The  Bev.  George 
C.  Harvard  writes,  "An  eminently 
good  Ohnatian  woman  has  been  taken 
from  us.  I  was  impressed  with  her 
jOOgle 
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niiielfiahiieM,  her  halp  of  the  poor, 
and  her  kind-hetftediieM  to  alL  She 
thought  of  ereiy  one  bnt  hereeli,  and 
thie  I  knew  as  only  a  few  of  oe  did." 
She  was  a  Ann  behever  in,  and  a  con- 
stant obsenrer  of,  a  particular  Prcvi- 
denee,  and  need  to  relate  incidents, 
illostratiTe  of  that  tenet,  that  had  oome 
within  her  own  knowledge, — ^par- 
tieolarly  the  escape  of  herself  and 
husband  from  capture  by  a  fleet  of 
French  men-of-war  off  Dominica,  in 
February,  1804. 

Our  departed  "mother  in  Israel" 
was  one  of  the  last  direct  links  between 
our  generation  and  that  of  John 
Wesley ;  whom  she  heard  preaoh  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  when  she  stood 
about  the  height  of  the  table  which 


served  him  as  a  pulpit.  Her  long 
career  oazries  our  ttioughts  back  oyer 
much  of  the  histoiy  of  Methodism. 
But  her  life  and  death  may  well 
instruct  and  encourage  us  for  the 
future,  bidding  us  gird  up  our  loins  and 
renew  our  endeavours,  till  our  warfare 
too  is  past,  and  our  spirits  joined  with 
those  whom  Jesus  will  bring  with  Him. 
When  her  feliow-disciple,  Mrs.  Broad- 
bent,  lay  onher  death-bed,lfr8.Fattisoii 
remarked  to  one  who  was  near,  "  My 
blessed  Saviour  is  removing  all  my 

oldest  friends  and  yours to  attract 

us  to  heaven.*'  Let  our  hearts  yield 
to  this  heavenly  magnetism,  that  being 
faithful  to  death,  our  final  lot  may  be 
with  the  sanctified. 

Mabseall  Bahdlbs. 
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Jantabt  4th,  1874.— Mrs.  Maekrill, 
of  Barttm'On-Bumbert  aged  sixty- six 
years.  She  was  a  beautiful  example 
of  the  power  of  God's  grace  to  sustain 
His  children  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  For  nearly  forty  years 
she  was  the  subject  of  distressing 
bodily  affliction,  frequently  suffering 
severe  pain  for  many  hours  with 
scarcely  any  intermission.  Her  godly 
partner,  whose  sympathy  and  help 
could  be  ill  spared,  was  permitted  to 
walk  by  her  side  for  but  nine  years  : 
without  a  moment's  warning  his 
Master  called  him  to  Himself.  It  was 
also  her  lot  to  pass  through  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  with  reference  to 
temporal  things,  arising  out  of  causes 
over  which  she  had  no  control.  But 
nothing  moved  her  from  her  steadfast- 
ness. Through  grace,  she  was  not 
only  patient,  but  cheerful  and  happy, 
rejoicing  in  tribulation,  and  making 
frequent  aUusions  to  God's  goodness 
and  mercy.  She  delighted  in  working 
for  God,  and  in  contributing  to  the 
various  branches  of  His  cause,  and 
gladly  administered  relief  to  her  poor 
neighbours.    Her  happiness  was  based 


on  a  saving  trust  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  she  was  enabled  to 
exercise  after  seeking  the  favour  oC 
God  in  sorrow  for  many  weeks.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  she  was  appointed 
leader,  and  the  same  important  duty 
was  laid  upon  her  in  the  Circuit  where 
her  later  years  were  spent.  For  this 
office  she  was  well  fitted,  not  only  by  a 
rich  enjoyment  of  Gk)d's  grace  in  her 
own  heart,  but  by  good  natural  aUlities , 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
Word  of  God  and  with  our  Hymn-Book, 
and  long  discipline  in  the  school  of 
suffering.  During  her  last  illness 
she  was  kept  in  perfect  peace,  stayed 
on  the  Lord.  When  asked  of  the 
«  hope  that  was  in  her,"  she  replied, 
"  I  have  not  a  fear.  I  feel  that  I  have 
firm  hold  of  Christ,  and  that  He  has 
firm  hold  of  me ;  and  nothing  can 
separate  us."  She  wss  at  times  so 
weak  that  she  could  neither  think  nor 
pray;  but  she  knew  that  the  great 
business  of  life  was  settled,  and  she 
fearlessly  rested  on  Jesus.  In  this 
confidence  she  waited  her  Lord's 
coming;  until  she  fell  asleep. 

T.  T. 
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MEMOIB  OF  MB.  JAMES  HEALD, 

OF  pabb's  wood: 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  B.  POPE. 

Of  the  many  names  of  Methodist  laymen  which  have  lately 
dropped  from  among  the  living,  none.has  left  a  more  sensible  blank 
than  that  of  Jambs  Hbald,  of  Parr's  Wood.  His  personal  excellence, 
his  social  position,  his  peculiar  gifts,  his  manifold  representative 
character,  his  eifiinent  services  to  Methodism,  and  the  long  term 
of  those  services,  all  conspired  to  mark  him  oat  among  his  brethren. 
Withont  disparagement  to  any  who  are  gone,  oi,who  stiU  live,  his 
death  removed  the  foremost  man  of  ^  our  more  recent  history. 
And  those  who  honoured  him  while  he  remained,  and  mourn  his 
departure,  naturally  desire  that  some  memorial  of  his  religious  and 
useful  course  should  be  preserved. 

But  Mr,  Hedld  himself  sterns  not  to  have  had  any  such  memorial 
in  his  thoughts.  He  has  made  no  provision  of  any  kind  for  his 
biography*  Either  he  never  kept  a  diary,  or,  if  he  kept  any,  it  has 
been  carefully  suppressed ;  for  there  are  not  three  lines  extant  in 
his  handwriting  wfaich  have  this  kind  of  reference  to  himself.  This 
is  a  circumstance  for  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  And 
in  the  case  of  one  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  secret 
and  public  history  of  every  Methodist  movement  of  the  last  forty 
years,  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  Connexion,  who  entertained  them  so  much,  and  in  so  unreserved 
a  manner,  in  his  own  house^  and  who,  in  addition  to  this,  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  during  some  eventful  sessions,  it  is  also  . 
matter  of  regret.  Mr.  Heald*s  recorded  judgments  would  have 
been  more  valuable  than  those  of  most  men.  He  was  known  indeed 
to  disapprove  of  autobiographies  in  general,  and  especially  of  those 
sealed  up  for.  posthumous  service ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  he 
has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Apart  from  the  public  loss,  it 
is  a  special  disadvantage  ^  to  any  writer  of  his  Memoir.  It  has 
reduced  me  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  such  family  reminiscences 
as  may  be  gathered  up,  common  report,  and  the  results  of  my  own 
respectful  observance  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Heald's  ancestry  may  be  traced  to  Derbyshire.    His  father, 
James  Heald, — ^the  son  also  of  James  Heald,-H$ame  from  Chinley  io 
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ManoheBier,  where  he  engaged,  with  some  others,  in  calico-printing. 
In  due  time  he  removed  with  the  frnite  of  his  labours  to  Portwood, 
near  Stockport,  and  set  up  a  bnsiness  of  his  own,  which  rapidly 
prospered.  He  subseqaentlj  porohased  property  at  Waterside, 
where  he  was  the  means  of  introducing  Methodism,  being  a 
Methodist  himself,  and  constantly  entertained  the  local  preachers. 
The  tradition  of  him  rnns  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
untiring  industry,  and  so  upright  in  his  dealings  that  he  was  wont 
to  be  called  "honest  James  Heald."  Reserved  in  temperament^ 
and  with  some  stem  features  in  his  character,  he  was  also  a  man 
of  deep  and  tender  feeling.  A  still  more  pleasant  tradition  is 
preserved  thai,  when  he  came  to  his  end* --he  died  of  heart-disease^ 
in  1816,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,— he  called  his  household  around 
him,  and,  literally  '<  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff,"  prayed  willt 
them  and  commended  them  all  most  solenmly  to  the  blesaing  of 
Ood ;  inmiediately  afterwards  departing  in  the  peace  of  the  GospeL 
His  discretion  was  shown  in  early  life,  when  he  married  Lucy,  the 
only  daughter  of  John  Norris,  a  Methodist  preacher,  whose  reoori 
is  found  thus  in  Atmore's  ^'Methodist  Memorial : " — 

'*  John  Nobbis.  He  came  into  the  vineyard  as  an  itineEani 
preacher,  at  the  Conference  of  1778.  He  was  a  deeply  pious  maa ; 
a  lover  and  a  witness  of  the  doctrine  of  Ohristian  Perfection.  He 
loved  Ood  with  all  his  heart;  and  was  wholly  devoted  to  His 
service.  After  spending  about  four  years  in  calling  ainners  to 
repentance,  and  preaching  Jesus  to  a  lost  world,  he  died,  as  he  had 
livedo  'full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost)'  in  the  year  178S,  at 
Epworth,*'  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  daughter  of  this  excellent  man  was  worthy  of  such  a  fiither. 
She  became  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  eight  of  whom  she  was 
permitted  to  rear.  Six  of  these  were  daughters,  to  whom  rsfereiiee 
will  be  made  hereafter.  The  eldest  son,  the  late  Mr.  George  Heald, 
was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  in  the  line  of  which  the 
family  name  and  possessions  are  transmitted. 

Mr.  James  Heald  was  the  second  son  of  this  happy  union,  and 
was  bom  at  Portwood,  March  Ist,  1706.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  influence  of  such  parents,  especially  of  such  a  mother,  would 
early  prepare  the  way  for  the  Spirit's  saving  grace.  It  was  certainly 
60  in  his  case :  the  Holy  Ghost  was  with  him  from  his  earliest 
years.  Sent  for  education  at  Bochdale,  he  did  not  leave  behind 
his  good  impressions,  nor,  as  too  often  happens,  lose  them  at  school : 
they  were  rather  deepened  than  otherwise ;  and  his  ybuthfid  heart 
was  filled  with  filial  confidence  towards  God.  But  he  had,  like  most 
others,  to  pass  through  a  sharp  crisis  when  boyhood  ripened  into 
youth  and  maturity.  He  did  not  glide  insensibly  into  a  confirmed 
religious  character.    The  struggle  took  place  when  he  was  engaged 
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in  hifl  &ther*0  works  at  Waterside :  greatly  aided  by  the  prayer 
and  eounsel  of  a  godly  uncle,  named  Orompton,  he-was  enabled  to 
receive  the  atonement  by  faith,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ohristian 
liberty  to  consecrate  his  heart  to  the  seryice  of  hisSayionr.  The 
whole  of  his  subsequent  life  showed  that  this  conversion  was  once 
for  all ;  he  never  needed  another  great  change ;  but,  having  entered 
into  a  living  fellowship  with  Ohrist,  he  abode  in  Him  to  the  end. ' 

Meanwhile,  all  things  smiled  on  his  prospects  as  a  man  of 
busiaess.  His  education,  however  limited  in  other  respects,  had 
been  perfect  as  a  preparation  for  commerce.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  nothing  in  arithmetic  or  calculation  ever  had  any 
difficulty  for  him ;  and  that  such  studies  as  had  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  economics  of  life  had  for  him  a  special  charm.  His  father's 
energy  had  laid  such  a  foundation  as  any  young  man  of  his  discre- 
tion and  ability  might  have  built  upon  with  sure  results.  But  his 
heart  was  not  in  this  manner  of  life.  Trafficking  in  markets  or 
on  the  exchange,  and  the  supervision  of  multitudes  of  servants, 
never  suited  him.  .  His  taste  was  for  another  ancient  and  dignified 
kind  of  business,  banking  and  financial  operations;  and  his 
remarkable  skill,  amounting  almost  to  genius,  in  this  Une,  turned 
long  afterwards  to  the  advantage  of  very  many.  He  left  his  father's 
occupation:  induced  partly  by  indifference  to  it;  partly  by  the 
influence  of  a  severe  affliction  which  befell  him  just  at  this  time ; 
and,  more  perhaps  than  he  was  then  aware,  by  a  secret,  growing, 
and  unconquerable  desire  to  be  more  directly  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Oospel.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1817,  about  a  year  after  his 
father's  death,  he  definitively  wound  up  the  bxisiness  at  Waterside, 
and  finally  gave  up  manufacturing  and  conmierce. 

This  done,  he  took  lodgings  in  Manchester,  and  commenced  a 
course  of  study  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Burton,  with 
whom  he  had  some  family  connection,  intending,  it  would  seem,  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Ohurch.  What  led  his  thoughts 
in  that  direction  does  not  appear :  that  he  had  then,  and  retained 
through  life,  a  warm  admiration  for  much  in  the  constitution, 
doctrine,  worship,  and  formularies  of  the  English  Ohurch ;  and 
that  he  bad  his  full  share  of  the  hereditary  kindness  and  even 
reverence  for  that  Ohurch  which  early  Methodism  transmitted  to 
her  children,  needs  no  proof  for  those  who  knew  Mr.  Heald  well. 
But  he  was  a  thorough  Methodist,  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  the 
case  ot  one  of  his  compeers,  the  late  Mr.  John  Femley,  the  move- 
ment towards  the  orders  of  the  Establishment  was  rather  passive 
than  active,  the  half-formed  resolution  of  a  youth  which  never 
carried  witlbi  it  the  consent  of  the  inner  man.  One  cannot  help 
speculating  what  kind  of  clergyman  he  would  have  made,  with  his 
high  and  unbending  principle,  his  tender  evangelical  grace,  and 
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rare  sagacity  of  judgment :  what  kind  of  country  parson,  what  kind 
of  dignitary !  Nor  can  one  help  thinking  what  kind  of  Methodist 
preacher,  with  those  qualifications,  he  would  have  been !  But  all 
such  imaginings  are  to  no  purpose  now. 

There  were  those  watching  young  James  Heald  who,  perhaps, 
knew  him  better  than  he  knew  himself,  and  discerned  the  elements 
of  rare  usefulness  to  his  own  community  that  lay  in  him,  waiting 
for  oiroumstances  to  call  forth.  Just  at  this  time  he  had  a 
memorable  conversation  with  the  ahready  venerable  Bev.  Jamea 
Wood :  a  conversation  to  which  Mr.  Heald  touchingly  referred 
when  on  his  deathbed,  as  having  riveted  his  attachment  to 
Methodism,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  Christian  devotion 
generally.  **  From  that  time  to  the  present,"  he  said,  **  I  have 
firmly  held  by  three  principles.  I  have  laid  them  before  scores  of 
people,  to  whom  they  have  been  a  means  of  grace.  These  are  the 
fotindations  of  my  attachment  to  the  Methodist  Society."  I  wish 
I  could  give  my  readers  either  the  sound  words  or  the  substance 
of  these  "  three  principles  "  or  '*  things  to  consider,*'  as  the  dying 
man  called  them.  He  had  not  strength,  however,  to  put  tbem 
into  form,  and  they  are  now  not  to  be  recovered.  But  they  are 
precisely  what  we  need  in  these  days,  and  we  must  needs  be  sorry 
that  they  are  gone.  Another  circumstance  also  tended  to  fix  his 
course.  The  Bev.  Bichard  Beece,  then  Superintendent  of  the 
Oldham  Street  Circuit,  was  privy  to  the  agitation  of  his  young 
friend*s  mind,  and  divined  what  was  the  secret  of  his  hesitation 
about  preaching.  After  using  other  means,  as  we  may  suppose, 
ineffectually,  he  adopted  a  characteristic  expedient  of  his  own.  He 
announced,  one  evening  from  the  pulpit,  that  on  the  next  morning, 
at  five  o*clock,  « Brother  James  Heald  would  preach  in  the 
morning  chapel."  The  young  brother  heard  this  with  no  small 
amazement.  We  cannot  say  what  his  thoughts  were  through 
that  night, — we  know  that  it  was  a  sleepless  one, — but  the  pious 
congregation  which  used  in  those  days  to  go  to  the  early  service 
found  that  the  extemporized  appointment  was  kept,  and  probably 
heard  a  good  sermon. 

From  that  time  Mr.  Heald  was  a  local  preacher ;  his  name  was 
at  once  put  on  the  plan,  where  it  continued  to  the  last,  though  in 
his  later  years  Lis  throat- infirmity  allowed  him  to  preach  but 
Seldom.  There  are  many  still  living  who  remember  his  early 
ministry  of  the  Word ;  and  they  agree  in  their  testimony  that  it 
was  earnest,  impressive,  graceful,  rather  popular,  deeply  theolo- 
gical, and  entirely  evangelicsl.  Both  as  a  maker  and  as  a 
preacher  of  sermons  he  held  a  higher  place  than  many  of  the 
present  generation  might  expect  to  hear  assigned  to  him.  He 
read  good  divinity ;  and  was  a  thoughtful  though  silent,  enthusias- 
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tic  though  nndemonstratiye,  admirer  of  thoso  masters  in  the 
pulpit  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  hear  in  the  Stookport  and 
Manchester  chapels.  Their  influence  upon  his  style,  if  not  upon 
his  delivery,  was  very  marked.  I  have  sometimes  been  present, 
in  these  last  years,  when  the  subject  has  been  mentioned  to  him, 
and  fair  opportunity  was  given  for  the  revival  of  his  own  reminis^ 
oences.  But  his  never-failing  reserve  when  the  subject  was 
himself,  allowed  but  little  to  transpire.  Of  those  great  preachers 
themselves  he  would  talk  with  effusion;  and  of  his  profound 
appreciation  of  their  power ;  but  never  of  their  influence  for  good 
on  his  own  exercises.  Others  who  are  lingering  behind  him, 
however,  are  not  so  silent ;  and  they  give  a  glowing  account  of  Mr« 
Heald  as  a  preacher.  As  to  his  faculty  for  the  construction  of  a 
sermon,  and  his  method  of  pouring  into  it  the  manifold  treasures 
of  the  Gospel,  there  is  still  better  evidence.  I  have  lying  before 
me  some  fifteen  or  twenty  manuscripts,  some  of  them  nearly  fifty 
years  old*  containing  the  outlines,  seemingly,  of  the  first  sermons  he 
made.  They  are  very  carefully  written ;  though  only  as  first  drafts, 
and  some  of  them  on  miBcellaneous  scraps  of  paper.  There  are  three 
editions  of  one  of  them,  evidently  a  favourite  with  the  preacher, 
probably  with  the  people ;  and  it  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

**  *  The  elder  unto  the  well-beloved  OaiuSt  whom  I  love  in  the  truth. 
Beloved^  1  wuh  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in 
health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospereth,'  (8  John  1,  2.) 

*^  Though  several  are  mentioned  of  this  name,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  them  can  be  identified  with  the  person  mentioned 
in  the  text.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  held  in  higli  esteem 
by  the  Apostle,  and  the  Church  generally,  on  account  of  his  decided 
and  distinguished  personal  piety,  and  the  unbounded  hospitality  ' 
which  he  showed  to  the  itinerant  preachers  of  Christ's  Gospel : 
this  latter  grace,  the  grace  of  hospitality,  being  everywhere  comr 
mended.  He  gives  us  an  opportunity  first  to  illustrate  the  state 
described  as  the  prosperity  of  the  soul ;  then  to  show  the  character 
of  the  Apostle's  good  wish ;  and  to  make  some  remarks  suggested  by  it. 

"  I.  JVliat  are  we  to  understand  by  a  soul  prospering,  or  a  state  of 
spiritiuU  prosperity  ? 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  Apostle  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient 
illustration  of  his  meaning  by  some  corresponding  expressions 
which  we  find  in  the  connection  of  these  words.  And,  since 
we  are  never  so  safe  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  when 
we  follow  the  hints  which  the  Spirit  Himself  supplies,  we 
shall  look  in  our  discussion  to  the  connection  of  the  text,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  due  it  holds  out  for  bur  guidanoi^.  For,  let  it  here 
be  remarked,  and  never  be  forgotten,  that  awfully  mistaken  indeed  is 
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that  man  who  inirodaces  his  own  fientimenta  or  viewa  of  interpra- 
tation»  and  wilftilly  overlooks  or  rejects  the  sacred  key  which  God 
always  provides  for  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  His  Kingdom. 
What  then  is  implied  in  this  phrase  ? 

*'  1.  It  implies,  first,  a  state  of  spiritual  health  as  opposed  to 
sickness,  which  is  here  really  that  of  life  as  opposed  to  death. 
Hence  it  is,  (1 .)  a  spiritual  relish  for  Divine  things :  '  Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteouBness/  (2.)  It  is  a 
state  of  religious  and  vigorous  activity  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
(8.)  And  it  is  also  the  spiritual  beauty  of  perfect  life.  But  this  is 
superinduced  by : — 

«  2.  The  reception  of  the  truth  in  the  heart :  '  Of  the  truth  that 
is  in  thee.'  He  walked  '  in  the  truth :  *  what  this  is,  St.  John 
informs  us  in  the  Second  Epistle ;  it  is  walking  '  as  we  have 
received  commandment  from  the  Father ; '  as  also  in  other  verses 
of  the  same  Epistle.  It  is  also,  as  described  in  the  context,  the 
doing  'faithfully  *  or  truly  *  whatsoever  thou  doest  to  the  Ittethren, 
and  to  strangers.'    We  must  remember  all  that  <  truth '  means  here. 

<<  8.  This  cannot  be  received  but  by  the  Spirit  of  health,  of  power, 
and  of  a  sound  mind.    And, 

"  4.  It  produces  a  character  that  is  here  called  *  beloved ; '  and 
we  must  remember  what  is  the  peculiar  meaning  of  this  tetrn  whoi 
applied  to  men  in  the  Scriptures. 

*.'  n.  The  Apostle's  good  wish  or  prayer  furnishes  us  wiih  some  ^ocd 
practical  lessons. 

**  1.  The  wish  (1.)  sprang  froin  a  deep  desire  for  the  higher 
welfiare  of  Oaius :  not  only  his  bodily  and  spiritual  heattfa,  but  his 
spiritual  prosperity.  The  nature  of  his  desire  is  sufficiently  jdain. 
(2.)  Hark  its  benevolence  and  ardour :  '  I  vrish  above  aU  things ; ' 
and  what  this  literally  meant. 

**  2.  It  teaches  us,  (1.)  that  there  is  no  evil  in  praying  for  tem- 
poral blessings  when  we  pray  for  them  in  submission  fo  the  will 
of  Ood  and  our  own  salvation.  If  otherwise,  they  become,  not  a 
blessing,  but  a  curse.  (2.)  The  enjoyment  or  deprivation  of  the 
blessings  of  Providence  is  no  certain  indication  <^  our  spiritual 
state  before  Ood.  We  may  roU  in  wealth  and  luituiy,  or  we  may 
be  poor;  and,  in  either  case,  have  no  religion,  and  rice  verti. 
(8.)  We  are  taught  above  all  things  to  seek  for  and  live  in  the 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  health  and  prosperity,  and  with  ever* 
increasing  concern  labour  that  all  we  have  may  be  conseerated  to 
the  service  and  glory  and  praise  of  Ood.  (4.)  What  a  Uessed  and 
*  beloved '  sight  it  is  to  behold  a  man  influenced  by  a  eonvietion 
of  the  truth  of  these  things,  and  so  entirely  living  in  the  will  of 
Ood  as  to  feel  that  he  can  cheerAiQy  leave  his  health,  or  tfie  want 
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of  it|  to  (rod's  good  pleasure,  only  desirous  that  His  will  be  done ! 
(6.)  '  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness.'  The 
role  we  must  receive,  and  oarry  away  with  us  is  this :  to  measure 
everything  by  this  standard,  <  As  thy  soul  prosperethi ' " 

This  sketch  needs  no  apology.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all ;  and  perhaps  with  profit  by  some  young  preachers,  who  would 
do  well  to  lay  to  heart  the  pithy  lesson  in  the  introduction,  and  to 
mark  the  preadher's  care  and  skill  in  applying  his  own  principle. 
This  specimen  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  might  have  been 
chosen.  There  are  more  than  a  dozen  very  much  more  elaborate 
and  theological ;  but  any  one  of  them  would  have  exceeded  the 
space  that  could  be  afiEbrded,  and  moreover  they  are  all  so  disfigured 
by  interlineations,  erasures,  amendments  of  construction,  and  the 
innumerable  artifices  by  which  a  cunning  workman  in  this  craft 
strives  to  make  ills  work  more  perfect,  that  they  would  scarcely 
admit  of  transcription.  The  handwriting  of  the  above  shows  that 
the  sermon  was  one  of  those  that  went  through  life— at  any  rate 
through  his  preaching-life — ^with  Mr.  Heald.  The  editions  are  in 
very  different  styles  of  writing ;  and  there  are  tokens  that  his  ideas  of 
analysis  and  symmetry  in  the  proportions  of  a  sermon  underwent 
considerable  improvement.  For  instance,  those  subdivisions  of  the 
first  head  underwent  several  permutations  before  they  took  their 
present  form.  The  preacher  was  evidently  embarrassed  by  the 
«  beloved : "  he  saw  that  he  had  a  good  point  in  making  this 
character  of  inspiring  love  part  of  true  religious  health  and 
prosperity;  but  at  the  same  time  felt  that  St.  John  did  not 
precisely  in  that  meaning  use  the  term.  Hence  the  idea  was 
reduced  to  a  very  subordinate  place,  where  perhaps  it  should  have 
remained ;  then  it  was  elevated  again ;  and,  after  some  vacillations, 
finally  left  where  it  is.  Any  brother  who  may  adopt  this  sketch, 
and  let  the  James  Heald  of  forty  years  since  preach  through  his 
lips,  must  make  a  careful  note  of  this  point. 

Another  admirable  sermon,  on  the  text,  '<  Who  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth," 
would  amply  repay  transcription,  were  it  not  rather  fragmentary, 
and  in  fact  unfinished.  Two  propositions  are  laid  down.  That 
the  will  of  Qod  is  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  that  God  has  con- 
nected the  salvation  of  all  men  with  "  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
The  former  gives  the  preacher  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out 
{he  pith  of  his  sound  Methodist  theology.  The  purpose  of  God 
to  save  the  world  at  large  is,  (1,)  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
Mediation  of  Christ,  viewed  in  the  universal  relation  of  His  Person, 
the  Love  that  sent  Him,  and  the  declared  design  of  His  sacrificial 
Atonement ;  (2,)  it  is  illustrated  by  the  character  of  the  Frovi- 
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dentml  government  of  God,  as  the  nnivennd  Beofi&otor,  founded 
on  that  mediation ;  (8,)  it  is  regarded  as  proved  by  the  bertow- 
ment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  offloe  it  is  to  <«€onvinoe  the 
world,"  and  whose  inflaenoe  is  **  given  "  in  measure  "  to  everj  man 
to  profit  withal ; "  (4,)  it  is  **  shown  "  in  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive expressicms  of  the  Divine  will  concerning  the  salvation  of 
all  kinds  of  sinners,  and  the  means  of  graee  as  the  appointed 
channels  of  tiiat  will ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  proved  by  the  testimaniee 
of  those  who,  like  St.  Paul,  have  been  themselves  saved,  and 
whose  unfailing  instinct  to  desire  the  salvation  of  aU  others  is 
itself  a  demonstration  of  the  merciful  will  of  God ;  for*  the 
preacher  triumphantly  concludes,  "  Shall  God  be  behind  His  crea- 
tures in  this  love  ?''  The  sermon  seems  to  have  been  ezhanrted 
with  this  copious  and  noble  outiine ;  some  parts  of  which  are  filled 
in  witii  an  exhibition  of  the  relation  between  sin  and  the  Atone- 
ment, which  reflects  much  htmour  on  Mr.  Heald's  theologioal 
accuracy.* 

'  It  may  be  supposed  that  such  a  preacher  would  be  a  viuj 
critical  and  discriminating  hearer.  This  was  the  case.  Wm 
memory  was  retentive  of  the  sermons  of  the  past.  Few  men 
would  extemporize  a  sounder  judgment  of  the  points  of  affini^ 
and  of  difference  between  the  Buntings,  and  Watsons,  and 
Dixons,  and  LesseyPf  of  old  time.  He  made  conversation  on  tins 
subject  very  interesting  and  very  instructive  when  it  took  that 
turn ;  and  it  was  never  diffictdt  to  direct  it  thai  way.  ICr. 
Heald  was  very  watchful  and  very  jealous  over  the  risiag 
ministry  of  his  own  Community  in  particular.    On  the  whobi  he 


•  This  sennoD,  like  seTeral  others,  was  written  on  backs  of  letters  and  loose 
pieces  of  paper,  obTionsly  with  the  deeign  of  more  finished  snbeeqiisBi  1 
ment.    On  the  rersTBe  side  of  one  of  the  aheets  I  find  the  foUoviag  < 
iatic  note^  which,  as  my  lawful  spoil,  I  shall  snbjQln :— • 

"  Mt  D8AR  Bib, 

'*I  Bays  to  acknowledge  the  honoorof  aniaritation  ffom  the^ 
which  jou  rqpxesent«  to  attend  their  Annual  Meeting,  aa  fixed  for  the  evsnis^ 
of  Wednesday  next.    My  engagements,  though  apparently  friyolona,  peiiiapa» 
in  comparison  with  those  of  others,  are  yet,  I  assnre  yon,  many,  and  to  mytett 
important  and  pressing ;  in  addition  to  which,  I  utterly  despair  of  isuditlaa 
the  Committee,  or  the  Cau9ei  any  manner  of  service  hf  my  sttenlaneiL  •  2^ 
however,  yon  are  kind  enough  to  think  otherwise,  I  wHl  «ndeavoar«  <m  the  Mh, 
to  attend  your  call,  tmating  that  the  same  *  shanty '  which haa  led  joa to  'hops 
all  things/  will  have  prepared  yon,  when  brought  to  the  teat,  to  *aiihifv  aU 
things.'    My  mother  joins  me  in  respects  to  the  family ;  and  1  remala, 
*'  My  dear  Bir,  thongh  in  n&nch  hasls, 
"  Very  faSthfhlly  yMrs» 
*'WtUEii4M  MacitaBDit  BifSwa#> 

••  ^McheiUn  tyth  NwiMber^  1826." 
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took  a  dieerfal  and  eTon  saiigimie  view  of  it ;  Tory  rarely  did  he 
expross  any  saspicion  as  to  its  d«oIine ;  and  never  did  he  allude 
to  the  enbjeet  in  a  tone  of  asperity  or  nnkindness.  His  tone 
w<mld  border  on  qnemlonsness  sometimes  when  he  has  been 
led  to  think  that  OTermuoh  rhetorio  was  stealing  into  our  pulpits ; 
though,  as  a  wise  man,  he  knew  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
true  and  the  false  in  pulpit  oratory.  He  was  generous  in  his 
admiration  of  our  good  models,  while  severe  on  those  who 
vainly  imitated  or  burlesqued  them.  But  he  was  still  more  dis* 
posed  to  be  morbid — or,  ralher,  unduly  apprehensive — as  to  the 
enoroaofament  of  a  style  of  hyper-intelleotual  preaohin^ ;  though, 
on  this  point  also,  the  wise  integrity  of  his  judgment  kept  him 
from  harsh  censure,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  regret  that  he  ever 
allowed  himself  to  prejudge  suoh  ministers  as  were  supposed  to 
be  deeply  literary  or  philosophical  in  their  pursuits.  The  &ct  is, 
that  Mr.  Heald  had  but  one  desire  on  this  subjecfc, — ^that  the 
Methodist  ministry  should  retain  its  high  repute  for  plain,  dear, 
straightforward,  convincing,  and  converting  power  as  one  of  the 
Spirit's  instruments.  There  are  some  who,  applying  to  one  age 
a  standard  of  judgment  applicable  only  to  another,  think  that 
they  observe  the  signs  of  a  declension  in  this  respect.  The 
snlject  of  this  Memoir  was  not  among  the  number. 

Mr.  Heald's  interest  in  preaching  resulted  very  much  from  his 
own  spiritual  dependence  on  it  as  one  of  the  ordinances  of  God 
for  his  soul's  nourishment.  This  may  seem  a  trite  remark ;  but 
there  was  something  special  in  the  relish  with  which  he  waited 
(m  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  Ood's  truth.  His  countenance, 
not  always  in  his  case  a  very  eloquent  tell-tale,  never  failed  in 
Qod^s  house  to  betray  what  was  going  on.  It  was  a  joy  to  see  his 
face  when  the  Word  was  doing  him  good ;  not  so  when  his  own 
infirmity  of  hearing  or  any  infirmity  in  the  preacher  marred  that 
effect.  If  it  were  possible  to  him  to  be  caustic,  it  would  be  when 
he  had  been  defrauded  of  that  meat  which  he  looked  for  in  Ood's 
house  in  its  due  season.  He  could  say  a  sharp  word  about  the 
preacher  who  should  set  before  him  a  rich  and  savoury  text,  and 
nothing  rich  or  savoury  besides.  But  such  words  were  rarely 
spoken.  He  was  accustomed  to  number  it  among  the  subjects 
of  his  daily  thanksgiving  to  God,  that  he  had  sate  all  his  life  long 
undiar  a  profitable  ministry. 

Betuming  to  Stockport,  Mr.  Heald  almost  at  once  took  the 
prominent  place  in  the  Methodist  Society  there  which  he  ever 
afterwards  held.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of  a  class ; 
and  by  degrees  with  every  office  in  which  he  could  serve  the 
spiritual  and  economical  interests  of  Methodism.  For  a  full  half- 
century  he  gave  it  his  sympathy,  his  prayers,  his  counsel,  and  his 
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gabstOQce,  He  had  much  to  do  wiih  the  boildiiig  of  its  betatifd 
places  of  worship.  He  stood  by  the  good  Cause  through  e^il  loid 
through  good  report ;  he  reflected  on  it  the  luske  of  a  staiokss 
character,  while  he  rejoiced  in  receiving  firom  it  still  more  than  ha 
gave.  A  long  succession  of  ministers  found  in  him  a  eautiovfl, 
judicious,  and  always  trustworthy  friend  and  adviser.  He  vas  a 
labourer  among  those  who  laboured,  and  a  oounsellor  among  Uums 
that  took  counsel.  If  his  policy  and  course  of  action  did  not  always 
commend  themselves  to  others,  or  if  he  was  sometimes  in  adveace 
and  sometimes  in  the  rear  of  projects  which  others  formed,  in 
every  case  his  integrity  was  approved.  There  was  never  bat  one 
opinion  on  this  point, — ^that  Mr.  Heald  was  a  most  sincere,  devout, 
and  faithful  servant  of  Methodism ;  and  that  no  motive  tinoturei 
by  self  ever  interfered  with  the  performance  of  what  he  judged  to 
be  his  duty. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  ofEice  in  which  Mr.  Heald  felt  so  loll  de- 
light as  in  that  of  a  leader :  in  some  he  might  be  more  oonqpiettoiit, 
and  in  some  might  exercise  gifts  more  peculiar  to  himseUsnd 
almost  unshared,  but  in  this  he  found  usefulness  to  others  and  the 
edification  of  his  own  soul  united  as  in  so  other.  He  wsf 
eminently  fitted  for  this  service.  When  ho  undertook  it  first  he  had 
the  unction  of  a  warm  and  sympathising  heart,  and  asagad^  net 
to  be  measured  by  his  years.  As  time  rolled  on,  the  tevourdid 
not  abate,  notwithstanding  the  crust  of  reserve  that  seemed  to  hide 
it ;  and  of  course  as  time  rolled  on  the  ripeness  of  judgment  giew 
always  more  ripe.  These  two  chief  requisites  for  the  office  wate 
oombiiied  with  a  more  than  ordinary  feeling  of  the  dosenesi  and 
sacredness  of  the  relation  between  a  leader  and  his  littie  fiocL  He 
felt  as  a  father  towards  all  and  each  of  them.  They  were  aem- 
hers  of  his  own  family,  servants  of  his  household,  and  outdoor 
dependents,  besides  others  less  nearly  connected  with  him.  Over  ail 
he  watched  as  one  who  must  give  account*  The  reports^ his 
class-meetings,  given  by  those  who  once  attended  them,  would  Ait^ 
prise  those  who  only  knew  Mr.  Heald  as  apuUio  maa,  and  marked 
his  dignified  bearing,  and  his  self*contained  reserve  appsoasUBg 
austerity.  He  was  simple  as  a  child  in  matters  pertainxng.toihe 
communion  of  godliness.  He  had  a  very  plain  theoiy  as  to  the  kve 
and  joy  and  peace  that  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  tbs 
believer.  Therefore  he  was  not  content  with  those  who  showed 
not  these  evidences.  Hour  after  hour  he  would  spend  with  the 
doubting  who  feared  to  trust  their  Saviour,  striving  to  win  thsir 
confidence  for  Christ.  Sometimes  the  little  upper  room  at  Bur's 
Wood  witnessed  scenes  that  will  never  be  fozgotten*  Hehaabsen 
known— I  have  it  firom  one  who  well  remaoBibeza^io  ] 
such  meetings  with  a  heart  so  full  as  to  be  inc^paUa  d 
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unable  to  do  anything  but  asBembld  his  household  for  prayer  and 
praise. 

After  this  it  will  be  easy  to  believe  certain  other  reports  of 
his  remarkable  power  in  prayer :  that  is,  in  ministerial,  official,  and 
intercessory  prayer.  By  more  than  one  minister  who  knew  him  well 
hi  Stockport  has  this  been  impressed  npon  my  mind :  one,  in 
particular,  observing,  that  for  sustained  fervour,  comprehensiveness, 
propriety  of  Scriptural  diction,  and  most  of  the  best  qualities  of  el- 
tempore  prayer,he  never knisw  Mr.  Heald*spublio prayers  surpassed. 
The  class  at  Parr's  Wood  was  a  large  one,  compost  mostly  of  the 
humbler  order  of  people.  He  was  the  beloved  and  revered 
leader  of  more  than  one  generation ;  nor  was  it  until  about 
three  years  before  his  death  that  he  gave  up  the  office,  when 
unable  to  discharge  its  duties  with  effect.  May  the  Head  of  the 
Ghurch  raise  up  among  us  many  more  such  leaders,  with  the  same 
combination  of  qualities  I  a  greater  or  more  needful  blessing 
could  hardly  be  asked  for  modem  Methodism. 

Parr's  Wood  has  been  mentioned  by  anticipation.  This  pro- 
perty Mr.  Heald  purchased  in  182  6 ;  and  left  Portwood,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  to  enter  into  residence  there  immediately.  He 
was  then  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward, for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  was  known  to  the  public,  within 
Methodism  and  outside  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  familiar  Parr's 
Wood.    At  this  period  began  his  public  life  proper. 

But,  before  alluding  to  that,  I  must  dwell  on  the  tranquil 
and  uniform  course  of  his  home-life,  which  was  to  him  the  life 
within  life.  He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved  of  his  family  and 
household ;  nor  did  he  ever  appear  to  so  much  advantage  as  when 
in  the  midst  of  his  own  kindred.  For  nearly  twenty  years  his 
venerable  mother  was  spared ;  and  she  was  always  the  head  of  the 
house  to  him.  Four  sisters  also  were  with  him,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  was  a  closer  than  usual  bond.  He  never  suffered 
ihem  to  feel  the  loss  of  a  father,  nor  did  he  in  anything  separate 
his  own  interests  from  theirs.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  authority  of 
the  survivors,  that  th^e  was  not  a  more  united  and  peaceful  home 
to  be  met  with  than  Parr's  Wood  at  that  time.  After  a  few  years 
the  eirole  lessened,  being  reduced  in  the  happiest  possible  way  by 
the  marriage  of  two  of  the  sisters.  One  of  them  became  Mrs. 
Holy ;  who  still  lives,  after  having  known  many  and  heavy  sor- 
rows, in  which  she  has  been  abundantly  supported  by  Divine  grace, 
and  very  much  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  unfailing  sympa- 
thy of  her  brother.  Another  of  them  Dr.  Wood,  now  of  Southport, 
was  sof ortnnate  us  to  obtain  as  his  wife.  Two  sisters  had  been  married 
before  Panr's  Wood  became  the  fiunily  seat.  Between  them  also 
and  tiieir  brother  the  most  affectionate  relations  were  maintained. 
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It  may  be  added^  thai  boih  Mr.  MouiiBey  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  hna- 
banda  oi  these  ladies,  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Heald  for  the  best 
servioes  one  man  can  render  to  another, — spiritual  goidanee 
and  comfort  in  time  of  religious  distress.  A  manusoript  memoir 
of  Mr.  Parker  remains  in  evidence  as  to  the  interest  his  brother- 
in-law  took  in  his  conversion,  and  the  rdigious  tie  between  them 
afterwards.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Mounsey.  At  the 
time  when  death  approached,  he  sent  from  Leeds  for  Mr.  Heald ; 
and  kept  him  near  till  the  end,  as  a  friend  and  intercessor  at  tiie 
Throne  of  Grace.  When  death  came,  the  sufferer- was  able  to 
rejoice  as  he  hai  never  rejoiced  before;  and  his  brother  and 
friend  in  this  hour  of  need  felt  himself  richly  recompensed  for 
his  sacrifice  and  service. 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Heald^s  character,  as  well  as  lor  its  testi* 
mony  to  the  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Parker,  a  few  extracts  rns^y 
be  given  from  the  memorial  sketch  drawn  up  for  the  fonezal 
sermon  of  the  latter.  It  must  be  premised  that  the  unnamed  evan- 
gelical friend  is  the  writer,  Mr.  Heald  himself. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Mr.  Parker  had  recently  fixed 
his  residence,  he  appeared  as  a  father  among  his  people,  iniei^ 
e&ting  himself  in  their  concerns,  and  supplying  them  with  the 
means  both  of  temporal  and  spiritual  improvement.  Of  his 
concern  for  the  latter  he  has  left  a  lasting  monument  in  the 
erection  of  an  edifice  in  the  village  of  Warwicki  by  which  he  has 
provided  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  for  the  publication  of  those  truths  which  are  '  the  power  of 
Ood  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.*  Nor  ought  the 
sentiment  ever  to  be  lost  sight  of  which  Mr.  Parker  both  felt  and 
expressed  with  reference  to  the  Sunday- sdiool  at  Warwick, — that 
if  his  intentions  concerning  it  were  realised,  it  must  be  in  con* 
sequence  of  those  engaged  in  conducting  its  affairs  becoming 
decidedly  devoted  to  God,  and  labouring  under  the  influence  of 
religious  principle  to  promote  the  everlasting  salvation  of  the 
children  committed  to  their  care.  In  this  responsible  and  expen* 
sive  undertaking  Mr.  Parker  was  influenced  neither  by  vain  nor 
by  ambitious  motives;  but,  as  he  himself  testified  in  dreum* 
stances  when  no  veil  can  be  of  any  use,  <  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.'  " 

It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  memoir  at  lei^th,  espe* 
cially  in  those  parts  of  it  in  which  Mr.  Heald  is  unconsciously 
depicting  himself.  But  space  will  allow  only  of  a  few  paragraph* 
that  describe  Mr.  Parker's  religious  character,  and  Mr.  Heald's 
own  influence  in  bringing  it  up  to  the  standard  of  Christian 
privilege.  Many  will  read  this  sketch  to  whom,  it  is  £u:  from 
improbable,  this  part  of  it  may  be  the  most  useful  of  all :  soofa, 
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namely,  as  diligently  attend  to  the  duties*  of  religion,  and  walk  in 
the  fear  of  God,  without  claiming  and  enjoying  their  privilege 
to  rejoioe  oonsoiously  in  the  Divine  fiftvour.  The  illustration 
afforded  by  his  two  brothers-in-law  tended  to  impress  the  import- 
ance of  this  veiy  deeply  on  Mr.  Heald's  mind.  He  kept  it  in 
view  in  his  intercourse  with  godly  men  outside  of  the  Methodist 
sphere,  who  seemed  to  lack  nothing  but  the  blessed  knowledge  of 
their  privileges ;  to  have  everything  but  the  knowledge  of  what 
tiiey  had.  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  hearing  him  refer  to 
some  remarkable  instances  in  which  he  was  able  to  aid  the  imper- 
fect apprehensions  of  worthy  gentlemen  with  whom  his  Parlia- 
mentary duties  brought  him  acquainted ;  but  the  details  are  too 
indistinct  for  further  reference.  This  much  is  certain,  that  Mr. 
Heald's  character,  and  the  high  estimatioQ  for  probity  and  sin- 
cerity in  which  he  was  held,  gave  him  a  great  advantage, — an 
advantage  which  he  was  careful  unostentatiously  and  courteously 
to  use, — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  usefulness  in  this  way 
was  far  beyond  the  record  of  it :  to  be  known  or  revealed  only 
in  the  great  day.    But  to  return  to  the  promised  extract : — 

**  It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  that  whatever  excellence  Mr. 
Parker  possessed  was  of  the  grace  of  Ood.  And,  although  it  is  of 
that  grace  as  conspicuously  and  satisfactorily  displayed  at  the  close 
of  his  life  that  we  shall  principally  speak,  it  appears  that  from  an 
early  period  he  feared  the'  Lord,  and  sought  the  knowledge  of  his 
God.  This  fear  served  to  preserve  him  from  thousands  of  the 
snares  into  which  many  fall  at  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
and  to  protect  and  guide  him  through  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
future  life.  This  measure  of  the  grace  of  God  which  was  in  him 
led  him  always  to  entertain  the  deepest  reverence  for  Divine  insti- 
tutions,  particularly  His  Word,  His  Sabbath,  and  His  Home,  The 
first  he  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  never  questioning  its 
authenticity  nor  cavilling  at  its  truth,  but  in  the  attitude,  and  with 
the  disposition,  of  a  disciple  attentive  to  hear  what  God  the  Lord 
sliould  say  conoemiug  him.  His  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was 
truly  exemplary :  both  by  his  example  and  his  influence  he  promoted 
the  cheerful  and  gracious  design  of  the  institution.  Of  his  respect 
and  love  for  the  house  of  God  the  most  convincing  proofs  were 
given  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  attended  its  ordinances,  and 
his  reTerential  manner  and  demeanour  while  engaged  in  them 

"  Li  this  state  of  mind  that  affliction  commenced  which  termi- 
nated in  the  bereavement  which  his  friends  and  the  public  so  much 
deploM.  During  its  continuance  he  became  increasingly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  and  with  a  conviction  that  the 
experimental  enjoyment  of  the  favour  of  God  was  essential  both 
to  bis  safety  and  to  his  happiness.    For  this  he  prayed  and  strove, 
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availing  himself  of  the  hdp  of  Ohristian  friends  by  whom  he  was 
snrroonded.  For  some  time  his  mind  seemed  at  a  loss  respeoting 
the  nature  of  saving  faith,  and  of  the  way  in  whioh  the  Bpizit  of 
Ood  witnesses  the  &ot  of  our  sonship  upon  our  simply  beliisving 
the  record  whioh  Ood  has  given  ooneeming  His  One  Son,  ou 
Saviour.  It  was  his  temptation  to  rest  in  the  eonsoiousnesacrf  the 
sincerity  with  whioh  he  desired  and  purposed  to  love  Ood,  nther 
than  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  Gh>d  has  made  to 
those  who  oome  directly  to  Ohrist,  and  simply  believe  on  Hb  name. 
When  at  length  he  was  driven  from  this  hold,  he  sought  and  waited 
for  the  salvation  of  Ood,  as  if  this  gift  was  to  be  received  without 
any  co-operation  of  ours  in  the  act  of  believing,  staggering  at  that 
which  is  written, '  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through /cu/A.' 

<<These  difficulties,  however,  gradually  disappeared  as  he  began  to 
understand  that,  <  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  zighteousnstt/ 
and  that,  in  order  to  this,  and  when  we  abandon  every  other  gromrf 
of  hope  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  Ood, '  the  word  is  nigh  us,  erea 
in  our  mouth  and  in  our  heart ;  that  is,  the  word  of  faith.'  After 
this  manner  he  was  led  on  by  the  good  Spirit  of  Ood,  until,  after 
many  blessed  anticipations  of  the  joy  and  peaoe  of  fsilh,  he  was 
led  one  evening  to  resolve  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  found 
the  '  pearl  of  great  price,'  convinced  that  all  tdong  he  had  been 
deprived  of  its  enjoyment  by  not  venturing  to  commit  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  Ohrist.  He  and  his  friends  then  engaged  in  prayer; 
and,  after  wrestUng  with  Ood  for  nearly  two  hoars,  he  ww 
enabled  to  believe,  uid  <  with  the  mouth '  to  make  ■  ooafession  aoio 
salvation.' 

*  *  That  was  a  most  memorable  night  to  all  present.  After  seiraral 
of  his  friends,  with  himself,  had  engaged  in  prayer  twice  or  thriee, 
and  at  different  periods  were  alternately  under  the  influenoe  of 
hope  and  of  fear,  and  through  £&tigue  were  ready  to  give  up  the 
exercise,  he  perceived  the  fact,  and  begged  them  to  conti&iieb 
assured  that  if  he  could  believe  he  should  see  the  ealvation  of 
Ood.  The  Lord  saw  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  at  length  hasteaed 
to  deliver.  A  blessed  manifestation  of  His  favourable  preaenoe 
was  felt  by  all ;  and  he  that  had  been  so  long  the  subject  of  doaU 
and  fear  began  to  testify,  <  I  cannot  but  believe.  Gtod  is  my  stiength 
and  my  song ;  He  also  is  become  my  salvation.'  From  this  ttma 
his  faith  strengthened ;  he  was  enabled  to  leave  the  issue  of  his 
affliction  in  His  hands,  whose  he  was  and  whom  he  served. 

"  Oreater  things  were  reserved  for  him  both  to  see  and  teatify* 
It  appeared  as  if  the  Lord,  determining  to  remove  this  His  sernuiti 
made  haste  to  answer  in  blessings  upon  his  soul  the  thousands  of 
prayers  which  had  been  offered,  seemingly  unanswered,  oft  his 
behalf.    The  last  Sunday  of  his  life  was  a  day  never  to  be  Iwf9tteii. 
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As  he  approached  the  iime  of  his  dissolution  his  sufferings 

increased;  and  on  the  last  day  the  Lord  permitted  him  to  be 
Bevarely  harassed  by  the  Tempter ;  but  he  held  £Ei8t  faith  and 
patience.  His  last  dying  testimony,  to  hear  and  conyey  which  he 
called  his  friends  around  him,  was :  '  The  Lord  is  very  gracious. 
BUsa  the  Lord^  O  my  soul!'  In  this  state  of  exaltation  our  friend 
passed  away." 

The  mother  of  this  family,  who  was  esteemed  by  it  as  its  best 
though  hidden  ornament,  was  spared  till  January  24th,  1S44,  when 
she  was  peacefully  called  home,  by  paralysis,  in  her  eighty-fourth 
year.  Her  end  was  in  keeping  with  the  tranquil  and  devout 
tenour  of  her  life ;  the  record  of  which,  were  it  preserved,  would 
be  that  of  as  complete  a  Ohristian  course  as  it  is  ever  given  to  a 
Christian  matron  to  run.  One  of  her  granddaughters  has  thus 
summed  up  her  character :  "  She  brought  up  a  large  fi&mily  in  the 
fear  of  Ood,  and  in  habits  of  strict  industry.  Eight  of  her  fifteen 
children  lived  to  mature  age.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  vene- 
ration for  sacred  things,  her  love  of  order,  punctuality,  and  extreme 
conscientiousness.    In  short,  she  was  in  all  things  a  pattern  to 

her  household:   an  humble,  retiring  Ohristian  matron She 

passed  away  with  perfect  calmness,  in  the  faith  of  Christ  her 
Saviour.  As  soon  as  she  died  her  son  James  knelt  down  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  her  holy 
life,  godly  example,  and  peaceful  end.''  The  truth  of  this  testi- 
mony  seems  to  beam  forth  from  the  silent  portrait  of  this  beautiful 
old  lady.  I  cannot  help  recalling  to  mind  that  once,  sitting  below 
it,  I  heard  from  Mr.  Heald  and  his  sister  such  a  description  of  the 
scene  mentioned  above  as  I  shall  never  forget.  But  what  impressed 
me  most  at  the  time,  and  must  be  mentioned  now,  was  the  evidence 
Mr.  Heald  unconsciously  gave  of  a  most  rare  and  touching  filial 
rev^enoe.  He  seemed  to  be  a  child  again  when  speaking  of  his 
mother.  In  God's  good  pleasure,  the  scene  of  his  own  departure  was 
almost  an  exact  reflection  of  hers. 

It  has  been  implied  in  all  this  that  Mr.  Heald  was  never  married. 
So  fer  as  any  rsoord  remains,  it  would  seem  that  his  mind  never 
seriously  inclined  that  way.  There  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  his 
sisters  tried  pleasantiy  to  instigate  him  in  that  direction ;  but  his 
answer  was  such  as  effectually  to  suppress  any  further  effort  of  the 
kind,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  deeply  gratifying  to  their 
sisterly  affection.  These  sisters,  Maria  and  Margaret,  were  spared 
to  be  Mr.  Heald'smost  faithful  companions,  and  more  than  friends. 
The  elder  was  taken  away  seven  years  since,  through  much  suffering 
but  in  great  peace.  The  younger  was  with  him  to  the  last ;  and 
nothiiig  more  comforts  her  tiian  the  remembrance  of  some  of  his 
paxiiiig  words :  **  We  have  been  more  to  each  other  than  husband  and 
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wife  oonia  have  been ! "  She  is  now  alone  in  Parr's  Wood,  a 
smitten  and  solitary,  bat  not  nncomforted,  mourner.  Long  may 
she  be  yet  spared,  for  devotion,  and  for  patience,  and  for  charity! 

{To  be  concluded.) 


THE  UNSEEN  SAVIOUB. 

(1   PBTBB  I.   8.) 

Fbw  earthly  misfortunes  would  be  more  dreadful  than  for  a 
man  in  full  health  to  be  suddenly  smitten  blind  and  deaf.  Tfhile 
the  external  world  would  still  spread  out  its  manifold  beauties, 
and  be  filled  with  the  various  voices  of  warning,  counsel,  and 
affection,  he  would  be  as  one  shut  up  in  a  dark  and  silent  dungeon; 
enwrapped  in  an  appalling  horror  of  loneliness  he  would  vainly 
wander  in  a  world  doomed,  for  him,  to  eternal  night  and  silence. 
Like  Samson  he  would 

**  LiTe  a  life  half  dead,  a  Unng  death. 
And  buried ;  bat,  0  yet  more  miserable  1 
Himeelf ,  hie  eepnlohre,  a  moving  graTe." 

Yet,  while  memory  would  be  unable  to  relieve  the  sorrow  piodaeed 
by  such  a  oalamity,-*for  to  remember  past  pleasures  only  inereasei 
present  misery, — ^it  would  preserve  from  many  mistakes.  Thoughtiie 
eyes  were  dosed,  and  the  ears  no  longer  sensitive  to  pulsations  of 
the  air,  the  faculty  of  recollection  would  still  be  able  to  people  the 
imagination  with  truthful  conceptions  of  light  and  sound.  To 
those,  however,  who  have  been  blind  and  deaf  from  birth,  there 
is  no  such  compensation.  The  two  main  channels  of  oeodmuni* 
cation  with  the  external  world  having  never  been  opened,  the 
unassisted  mind  can,  in  their  case,  only  receive  in8tiiiotio&  by 
means  of  the  less  noble  senses.  From  these  defeote  of  the  bodily 
organs  constant  misapprehensions  neoessarily  arise,  oaustngmany 
of  the  plainest  truths  to  appear  incredible  mysteries.  If  a  child 
thus  afflicted  could  be  so  trained  as  at  once  to  have  the  reason 
developed,  and  yet  to  acquire  no  corrective  information  bom  the 
eiperience  of  others,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  many  and  aerioiu 
would  be  the  misconceptions  into  which  he  would  fall.  To  take  but 
one  example :  he  would  every  day  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun  glenisg 
iq)on  his  face,  and,  no  doubt,  would  attempt  to  exj^ain  this  pheno- 
menon by  theories  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd. 

Now,  except  within  certain  well-ascertained  limits,  maidciiid  ar» 
in  a  precisely  similar  position  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  isorld,  We 
are  surrounded  by  innumerable  beings, — ^good  and  evil|— *ni  •'• 
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in  some  way  ooxmected  with  them ;  and  God  Himself  in  many  ways 
lays  His  hands  upon  us ;  bat,  being  blind  and  deaf,  we  are  often 
eonscions  of  doubt,  perplexity,  and  temptation.  If  we  were  to  be 
suddenly  endowed  with  a  higher  sense,  such  as  would  enable  us  to 
see  the  forms  and  hear  the  voices  of  the  world  of  spirits,  many  of 
our  seeming  mysteries  would  probably  be  found  to  be  only  the 
ordinary,  though  wonderful,  facts  of  the  spiritual  condition: 
especially  if  we  beheld  the  face  of  Jesus, — ^if  we  saw  but  as  much 
as  St.  John  in  Patmos  saw  of  Him  and  of  the  surrounding  glory  of 
His  throne, — our  doubts  and  fears  would  &de  as  mists  before  the 
sun ;  one  open  view  of  our  exalted  Lord  would  fill  our  lips  with 
songs,  our  minds  with  truth,  and  our  hearts  with  adoring  rapture. 
Btit  this  is  the  glory  of  aland  which  is  as  yet  "  far  off; "  the  Most 
High  designs  that  this  free  manifestation  of  His  presence  shall  be  the 
crowning  reward  of  His  people :  not  till  we  awake  in  righteousness 
shall  we  behold  His  face.  Meanwhile  we  walk  not  as  in  day-light. 
Though  our  fftith  pierces  into  the  unknown  state,  and  lays  hold  on 
the  Master's  hand,  our  eyes  are  **  holden ''  that  they  may  not  see 
Him.  As  St.  Peter  declares,  we  love  a  Saviour  whom  we  have 
not  seen,  but  in  whom  believing,  we  <'  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able  and  fall  of  glory.'* 

The  first  disciples  stood  in  a  different  position  from  ourselves. 
Having  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  our  Lord's  personal 
ministry ;  having  been  eye-witnesses  of  Bis  life,  death,  and  ascen- 
sion ;  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  them  to  preserve  the 
steadfastness  of  their  faith  in  His  existence,  power,  and  goodness. 
Indeed,  if  the  weakest  of  them»  after  those  wonderful  proofs  of  the 
Divine  presence  which  ttiey  had  witnessed,  had  ever  appeared  to 
doubt,  we  should  have  naturally  concluded  that  the  Oospel  was 
fdse :  if  those  who  saw  Him  did  not  believe  in  Him,  how  could 
we,  by  whom  He  is  not  seen,  believe  ?  As  easily  might  the  soldier 
be  uncertain  whether  he  had  been  present  in  that  struggle  which 
left  him  covered  with  scars,  as  the  Apostles  be  in  uncertainty 
whether  they  had  felt  the  power  of  Jesus.  They  had  beheld  the 
Sun  itself;  for  three  years  they  had  walked  amid  the  light  of  the 
Word  become  flesh, — a  glory  which  feU  clearly  upon  their  eyes 
while  all  the  surrounding  world  lay  in  darkness.  But  while  they 
believed  a  Saviour  whom  they  had  seen,  we  are  called  to  stake 
eternity,  and  all  our  interests  in  it,  upon  the  truthfulness  of  their 
testimony.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  believer  has,  in  his  own  heart, 
other  and  stronger  evidence  of  Christ's  Divine  power ;  but  this  is 
a  result  of  our  personal  union  with  Him :  as  we  first  come  to  Him, 
we  depend  chiefly  upon  the  attefitations  concerning  Him  made  by 
human  lips. 

The  evidence,  moreover,  which  is  satisfactory  in  ordinary  history 
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ig  not  sufficient  in  the  case  of  the  four  GospelB.  The  life  of  Ohriat 
is  so  crowded  with  events  above  and  beyond  all  common  experience, 
it  brings  with  it  claims  and  sanctions  of  such  supreme  grandeur, 
and  the  interests  involved  in  its  truth  or  falsehood  are  so  important, 
as  to  warrant  us  in  demanding  the  very  clearest  proof  before  oar 
acceptance  of  it.  We  believe  that  this  demand  is  fully  aatiBfied. 
While  it  is  possible  for  us  to  close  our  eyes,  and  then  cry  out  upon 
the  darkness ;  while  the  mightiest  int^ects  may,  at  times,  have 
been  driven  into  a  chaos  of  universal  doubt ;  though,  as  Coleridgs 

puts  it, — 

"  The  owlet  Atheism, 
Sailing  on  obsoene  wing  athwart  the  noon. 
Drops  his  blae-fringed  lids,  and  holds  them  dose. 
And  hooting  at  the  glorious  sun  in  heayen, 
Cries  out, « Where  is  it? ' " 

yet  those  who  regard  the  Gospel  with  clear  eyes  and  impartial 
judgment,  will  ever  see  in  Christ  a  "  sure  foundation  "  for  both 
faith  and  hope.    Along  the  shores  of  England  the  sailor  finds 
many  a  lighthouse  which  appears  as  if  built  on  the  water  itself, 
and  which  yet  stands  immovable :  a  dangerous  reef,  which  is  rooted 
in  the  lowest  deep,  just  rises  up  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  on  it 
the  tall  tower,  topped  with  light,  stands  secure.     Thus  many  have 
thought  that  our  faith,  as  reposing  in  Christ,  whom  we  have  not 
seen,  rested  on  foundations  weak  as  water,  and  treacherous  as 
sand.    Every  enemy  who  has  come  against  it  has  expected  it  to 
fall  before  the  first  onset ;  yet  while  they  have  perished,  it  is  still 
glorious  in  its  majesty  and  strength,  as  of  old.    The  prophecy  that 
those  who  "  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken,"  has  been  wonder- 
fully fulfilled.    Infidelity,  being  opposed  by  the  heart  itself,  has 
founded  no  Church,  and  established  no  lasting  institution:  its 
noblest  works  are  eaten  away  by  the  canker  of  its  own  unbelief;  and, 
if  eminent  ability  and  genius  have  occasionally  rescued  a  Gibbon 
or  a  Voltaire  from  oblivion,  the  mass  of  the  Oospers  enemies  are 
from  age  to  age  gathered  to  an  obscure  tomb.    But  the  Church  is 
a  ''great  tree,**  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  rejoicing  nations 
rest.    After  all  the  attacks  of  infidelity  and  superstition,  attacks 
continued  for  eighteen  hundred  years,   embittered  by  frequent 
defeat,  and  often  directed  by  learning  and  subtile  intellect,  the 
Gospel  is  as  valid  and  as  mighty  as  ever.     It  is  fixed  because 
built  on  Christ.    He  is  indeed  unseen,  as  the  rock  beneath  the 
sea ;  but  the  word  of  that  invisible  Saviour  is  strong  as  the  founda- 
tions of  eternity  itself:  He  had  His  own  glory  with  the  Father 
before  the  world  was. 

As,  however,  Christ  is  more  than  a  mere  historical  personage,  is 
indeed  a  living,  ever-present  Being,  so  our  faith  in  Him  must  be 
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more  than  a  mere  mtellectnal  assent  to  the  truthfuhiess  of  the 
Bible.  The  words»  '^  Believe  in  Jesus,"  must  not  be  so  dilated  as 
to  mean  only,  *'  Believe  that  He  spoke  the  truth ;  "  for  though 
that  would  be  to  receive  His  words,  it  certainly  would  not  be  to 
trust  in  Him  unto  salvation.  If,  also,  to  use  the  beautiful  words 
of  Calamy,  '<  Beligion  is  not  a  system  of  opinions,  or  a  set  of  formsi 
but  a  Divine  discipline  to  reform  the  heart  and  life,"  then  faith, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  religion,  must  be  a  power  in  the  moral 
nature.  So  long  as  our  faith  is  confined  to  the  intellect,  the 
deeper  parts  of  our  being  remain  uninfluenced.  Thus  it  is  that 
many  around  us  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet 
continue  in  sin  ;  their  mind  may  be  convinced,  but  their  heart  is 
untouched.  True,  saving  faith,  however,  is  that  consent  to— that 
rehance  of  the  whole  moral  nature  upon — ^the  merits  of  Christ, 
which  raises  us  out  of  ourselves  into  fellowship  with  God.  Such 
faith  looks  to  Christ  and  says  :  "  Be  Thy  merits  my  only  confi- 
dence ;  Thy  love  my  only  joy ;  Thy  hand  my  guide ;  and  Thy 
presence  the  supreme  desire  and  glory  of  my  life."  Here,  upon 
earth,  we  live  amid  clouds  and  darkness,  but  faith  lifts  us  into 
the  clear  light  of  God*s  reconciled  countenance.  It  is  that  over- 
mastering principle  of  a  good  man's  heart  which  lays  his  every 
faculty  and  power  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  "Faith,"  writes  Archbishop 
Trench,  "  which  in  itself  is  nothing,  is  yet  an  organ  of  receiving 
everything.  It  is  the  connecting  link  between  man's  emptiness 
and  God*s  fulness  ;  and  herein  is  all  the  value  which  it  has.  It  is 
the  bucket  let  down  into  the  fountain  of  God*s  grace,  without 
which  the  man  could  never  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation ; 
the  purse,  which  not  in  itself  making  its  owner  rich,  effectually 
enriches  him  by  the  treasure  which  it  contains.  It  is  itself  nothing, 
but  it  commands  the  whole  omnipotence  of  Deity." 

He,  therefore,  who  walks  by  faith,  being  endowed  with  a  higher 
sense,  and  living  in  the  realities  of  an  unseen  world,  appears  to  the 
unbeliever  to  be  occupied  with  vain  delusions.  As  the  pleasures  of 
sight  and  music  are  necessarily  incomprehensible  mysteries  to  the 
blind  and  deaf,  so  are  spiritual  delights  to  the  unrenewed.  The  uncon- 
verted soul  receives  no  pleasures,  and  meets  with  no  friends,  beyond 
those  of  the  visible  world ;  but  the  Christian  feeds  on  the  manna  of 
angels,  lies  down  beside  the  quiet  waters  of  a  heavenly  land ;  and 
though  he  may  not  meet  with  kings  and  nobles  of  the  earth,  he 
sings  in  concert  with  the  exalted  spirits  of  the  city  of  God,  and  is 
himself  called,  not  a  servant,  but  a  "friend,"  by  the  King  eternal. 
The  world  is  blind,  seeing  in  Christ  only  a  man  crucified  centuries 
ago  in  Judaea ;  is  deaf,  hearing  from  the  Master's  lips  only  the 
word»  of  a  poor  morality :  but  they  who  earnestly  listen  to  His 
voice  hear  all  the  sweetness  of  Divine  consolation  and  promise ; 
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and  the  true  disoiple  sees  in  His  ooontenanoe  the  lineaments  of  a 
Saviour  who  is  one  with  the  Father.  The  world  is  in  the  pluui 
only  seeing  the  **  oarpenter*s  son/'  the  "  despised  "  of  Nazareth ; 
faith  goes  up  to  the  mountain-top,  and  there  beholds  the  "  exoeOent 
glory,"  and  hears  the  yoice  of  the  present  God. 

Further,  because  faith  teaches  as  to  live  in  the  unseen,  it  prepares 
us  for  heaven.  The  enjoyments  of  this  earthly  life  perish  m  the 
using ;  if,  therefore,  these  are  all  our  treasures,  death  will  be  the 
destruction  of  all  our  happiness.  But  if  faith  has  given  ns 
spiritual  joys,  death  is  powerless.  Nay,  while  the  joys  of  earth 
perish  in  the  corruption  of  the  grave,  faith  uses  the  darts  of  the 
last  enemy  to  feed  and  brighten  her  own  eternal  flame.  As  the 
same  storm  which  extinguishes  the  taper  only  strengthens  the 
glow  of  the  furnace,  so  death,  while  it  slays  the  body,  only  intro- 
duces the  soul  to  the  loftier  powers  and  glories  of  an  endless  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  name  those  primary  facts  on  which  faith 
builds :  our  readers  lovingly  call  to  mind  the  Incarnation,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  their  Divine  Head.    Yet  we 
may  not  regard  these  as  isolated  events,  bat  as  so  many  dements 
in  forming  the  complete  conception  of  the  perfect  Christ.    While 
we  justly  look  more  especially  to  the  death  on  Calvary  for  the 
pardon  of  sin,  we  yet  build  our  trust  and  hope,  not  so  maeh  on 
what  the  Lord  Jesus  has  done,  as  on  what  He  Himself  is.  His  works 
are  evidences  of  His  character, — are  stepping-stones  leading  us  up 
to  personal  trust  in  Him  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God.    Though  we 
are  often  apt  to  think  more  of  what  our  Lord  suffered  than  of  what 
He  is,  yet  the  Apostles  do  not  so  frequently  exhort  their  converts 
to  believe  that  Jesus  died  for  them,  as  to  bdieve  in  Him.    Theories 
of  the  Atonement  may  be  valuable  to  the  student ;  what  we  need 
is,  not  faith  in  a  theory  only,  but  in  a  Saviour.    There  are  **  Chris- 
tians ''  who  look  on  Christ  as  a  misty,  shadowy  personage  of  ancient 
history ;  as  if  His  death  had  been  the  mere  payment  once  for  all 
of  a  debt,  they  think  themselves  safe,  not  hecause  He  lives,  but 
because  He  died :  holding  rightly  indeed  to  the  Atonement,  they 
have  not  quite  received  the  word,  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shaQ  live 
also."    It  is  doubtless  hard  to  realise  that  He  who  died  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  lives  to-day ;  that  He,  whose  voice  we  never  hear, 
and  whose  face  we  never  see,  is  our  personal  and  present  Beda«tter. 
But  so  it  is.    He  who  died  then,  lives  now ;  and  not  only  lives  but 
reigns  in  glory.    Many  are  the  crowns  which  shine  npon  Wb  head, 
far  and  wide  the  glories  of  which  He  is  the  Source ;  honour  wittoat 
measure  is  showered  upon  Him ;  numberless  hearts  are  gm&ered 
at  His  feet;  myriads  of  grateful  songs  encircle  His  thrwt;  an^ 
though  many  a  voice  is  still  silent  and  many  hearts  are  efflllrith- 
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held,— thoTigh  "  we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  Him,"— yet, 
ere  long,  His  houBe  shall  be  established  "  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains," and  *'  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  Ood."  To-day, 
indeed,  His  kingdom  is  but  a  handful  of  com  on  the  mountain-top, 
where  the  soil  is  barren,  where  the  rains  are  heavy,  where  the 
winds  are  cold,  and  where  the  spirit  of  the  storm  abides ;  never- 
theless, beneath  the  vivifyingpower  of  Christ's  presence,  'Hhe  fruit 
thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  they  of  the  city  shall 
flourish  like  grass  of  the  earth.'* 

Again ;  love  is  the  immediate  result  of  faith.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  new,  it  was  regarded  as  astonishing  that  the  followers 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  should  endure  persecution  without  any  appa- 
rent sufficient  motive.  Because  they  worshipped  in  empty,  un- 
adorned sanctuaries,  while  the  learned  accused  them  of  <<  a  perverse 
and  gloomy  pietism,"  the  vulgar  branded  them  as  atheists.  Never- 
theless, in  their  love  to  their  invisible  Saviour,  they  had  motives 
which  amply  justified  their  conduct.  Thus  also  now,  when  the 
outward  conditions  of  Christian  life  are  so  wonderfully  changed, 
the  same  motive  is  the  mainspring  of  the  believer's  conduct. 
There  is  a  magical  power  in  even  earthly  affection.  This  last 
ralio  of  our  Edenic  state,  even  amidst  the  ruin  into  which  it  is 
fallen,  still  bears  upon  its  front  evident  traces  of  its  former  gran- 
deur. It  is  still  mighty  to  ennoble  and  refine,  if  not  to  cleanse, 
the  meanest  heart.  As  some  flowers,  blooming  in  surround- 
ing corruption,  will  fiU  the  place  with  beauty  and  fragrance,  so 
love  grows,  and  often  triumphs,  in  the  spiritual  decay  and  death 
of  the  human  heart.  Friendship  binds  man  to  man,  and  from 
two  makes  almost  one  person ;  brotherly  kindness  often  outlasts 
all  other  affections,  and  conquers  the  base  passions  of  self :  and 
the  mother's  love,  emptying  the  heart  of  every  opposing  principle, 
becomes  the  very  blood  and  substance  of  the  soul. 

But  if  it  be  thus  powerful  as  a  mere  earthly  affection,  how  much 
more  glorious  must  love  become  when  it  is  consecrated  to  the  cause  of 
piety,  and  is  centred  in  the  Saviour  Himself  I  No  wonder  that  men 
have  become  Apostles  and  martyrs,  when  they  were  inspired  by  this 
divine  affection  1  In  the  old  legend,  when  tiie  three  crosses  were 
found  on  Calvary,  the  wood  of  the  true  Cross  gave  life  to  a  dead 
body.  *'  A  beautiful  legend,"  some  mournful  doubter  may  say ; 
««  would  that  it  were  true !"  Indeed,  it  is  literally  true.  When  we 
read  the  lives  of  men  like  Martyn  or  Brainerd ;  or,  to  rise  to  the 
highest  human  examples,  like  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  we  see  that 
the  love  of  Christ  may  not  only  give  a  new  power  to  nature,  but 
may  absorb  the  whole  mind  and  soul  in  one  all- controlling  prin- 
ciple of  self-consecration.    Let  the  sun  shine  warmly,  and  winter 
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departs ;  so  let  the  Spirit  of  Christ  breathe  upon  the  world,  and 
the  "  dry  bones  "  shall  live. 

Faith  produces  love  in  us  by  bringing  our  Lord  before  as  as  a 
real,  personal  Being,  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  com- 
mand love.  We  read  in  history  of  a  great  Reformer  who  was 
gentle  to  both  friends  and  foes  ;  he  would  have  willingly  suffered 
death  for  the  sake  of  the  Truth,  and  his  only  errors  sprang  from 
his  excessive  tenderness  to  his  opponents.  We  never  saw  him, 
but  all  love  the  gentle  Melancthon.  If,  therefore,  he,  all  spotted 
and  sinful  as  he  was,  in  oommoD  with  us  all,  can  thus  command 
our  hearts,  there  is  surely  no  enthusiasm  in  saying  that  we  can  love 
our  Saviour,  who  makes  us  His  '*  brethren,"  because  of  the  purity 
and  benevolence  of  His  life !  Melancthon,  however,  has  been  long 
dead,  and  is  therefore  utterly  removed  from  our  present  sphere ; 
but  faith  assures  us  that  Christ  is  still  in  our  midst,  and  deeply 
concerned  in  our  welfare.  Suppose,  then,  a  man  to  be  suddenly 
stricken  blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb :  because  he  could  not  see,  or 
hear,  or  converse  with  those  with  whom  he  had  associated,  would 
he  therefore  forget  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  his  very  helplessness 
would  increase  his  regard  for  them;  and,  as  each  returning  day 
found  his  wants  supplied  and  his  comforts  cared  for  by  them,  he 
would  bless  the  hands  that  ministered  to  him, — stronger  than  even 
his  hungry  longing  to  see  the  light,  would  be  his  keen  desire  to  look 
again  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  thus  befriended  him.  So  witii 
the  Bedeemer,  who  is  always  at  our  side :  we  feel  every  moment 
the  benefits  of  His  intercession ;  though  our  eye  sees  Him  not, 
the  warmth  of  His  love  shines  upon  us ;  and  we  love  Him  because 
of  His  unceasing  tenderness  toward  us.  If  a  man  can  love  a 
fellow-man  because  of  frequent  proofs  of  his  good-will,  then, 
with  the  whole  power  of  our  being  should  we  love  Him 
who  once  died  on  our  behalf,  and  now  sits  as  our  Advocate  in 


But  as  faith  is  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  assent,  so  it  works 
more  powerfully  than  by  any  historical  presentation,  however 
vivid.  It  brings  us  into  immediate  communion  with  Christ— leads 
us  into  His  presence-chamber.  Every  one  has  confessed  the  power 
of  sympathy.  Once,  or  perhaps  oftener,  in  a  life-time  we  meet  a 
stranger  whose  views  and  feelings  harmonise  with  our  own; 
our  love  springs  up  unbidden,  and  the  sudden  discovery  of  har- 
mony of  thought  and  feeling  welds  us  into  friendship.  Such  an 
effect  is  produced  by  faith.  Naturally  we  regard  Christ  with  fear ; 
for,  since  He  is  holy  and  we  polluted,  since  He  is  a  King  and  we 
are  rebels,  as  the  murderer  hates  the  avenger  of  blood,  so  were  we 
averse  from  God.  But  faith  lifts  us  above  our  natural  comiptiou 
— is  accompanied  with  spiritual  energies  that  destroy  it — and  thus 
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Mb  ub  with  the  love  of  Ghrist.  The  Ghristian  life  is  like  a  plea* 
sant  river.  Faith  is  its  soaroe,  if  we  may  so  speak,  among  the 
rooks  and  great  mountains  of  the  Divine  righteousness ;  while  love 
is  the  quiet  outflowing  stream,  which  meanders  through  the  fair 
pastures  provided  by  Divine  graoe,  ripples  among  the  flowers  and 
fruits  of  the  promises,  shines  in  active  beneficence  beneath  the 
radiance  of  the  Saviour's  glory,  and,  at  last,  loses  itself  in  the 
great  ocean  of  Infinite  Goodness. 

And  where  there  is  absolute  confidence,  and  universal  loving 
obedience,  happiness  cannot  be  lacking.  The  Christian  has  joys 
in  safe  possession,  and  others  yet  higher  and  nobler  in  secure 
expectation.  «If,"  asks  Barrow,  <'we  scan  all  the  doctrines,  all 
the  institutions,  all  the  precepts,  all  the  promises  of  Christianity, 
will  not  each  appear  pregnant  with  matter  of  joy,  wiU  not  each 
yield  great  reason  and  strong  obligation  to  this  duty  of  rejoicing 
evermore  ?"  Or,  in  the  lofty  language  of  Howe,  *'  If  one  should 
give  a  stranger  to  Christianity  an  account  of  the  Christians'  hopes, 
and  teU  him  what  they  expect  to  be  and  to  enjoy  ere  long,  he 
would  surely  promise  himself  to  find  so  many  angels  dwelling  in 
human  flesh  ,*  and  reckon  that  when  he  came  among  them,  he 
should  be  among  a  heavenly  choir  full  of  peace  and  joy.  He 
would  expect  to  find  us  as  so  many  pieces  of  immortal  glory, 
lately  dropped  down  from  above,  and  shortly  returning  thither 
again*  He  would  look  to  find  everywhere,  in  the  Christian  world, 
incarnate  glory  sparkling  through  the  overshadowing  veil;  and 
would  wonder  how  this  earthly  sphere  should  be  able  to  contain 
so  many  noble  spirits."  Our  present  heritage  is,  says  St.  Peter, 
a  '*  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

It  is  ofton  said,  that  we  differ  from  the  Apostles  in  the  manner 
of  our  acquaintance  with  Christ ;  but  this  difference  is  no  disad- 
vantage. We  may  not  see  the  Saviour,  or  even  hear  His  voice  as 
in  the  flesh  He  might  have  been  seen  and  heard ;  but  our  faith, 
lifting  the  veil,  enables  us  to  see  the  Unseen.  Though  we  may 
not  behold  Him  face  to  &ce,  we  may  have  Him  in  our  hearts. 
It  was  great  to  walk  with  Him  in  Galilee,  but  it  is  greater  to 
be  ourselves  His  temples.  The  material  world,  glorious  as  it 
may  appear,  is  unworthy  to  receive  our  Lord.  Its  wondrous 
contrivances  and  fairy  scenes  of  beauty,  it§  stately  magnificence 
and  splendid  orbs  of  light,  are  aU  too  mean  for  Christ.  His 
temple  shall  not  be  reared  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, or  in  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  valleys ;  it  shall  not  be  built 
even  amid  the  thrilling  harmonies  of  the  stars,  or  invested  with 
the  glory  of  the  majestic  sun.  His  chosen  throne  is  in  the  hearts 
of  His  people.  Let  His  living  temples  be  illumined  by  the  light 
of  reason,  let  them  bo'warmed  by  the  fire  of  love,  and  let  them 
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be  filled  with  the  acceptable  incense  of  beUfiring  «cnh^*-UiaD 
shall  "the  tabernacle  of  God  "  be  '<  with  men,  and  Be  will  dvdl 
with  them." 


THE  FATBIABGH  JACOB :  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LBBS0H8. 

OHAPTBB  IX. — ^APPABBNT  LOSS,  BUT  BXAL  GAIN. 

"  And  Israel  said,  It  is  enough;  Joeeph  my  son  ia  jet  alifc :  I  vifl  go  lad 
see  him  before  I  die.'* — Genesis  xlv.  28. 

A  OBXAT  era  in  Jacob's  life  now  otMnmenoes.  His  Uogniiiy 
becomes  blended  with  the  matchless  story  of  his  son  Joseph,  the 
ornament  of  the  family,  the  source  of  some  of  the  riehest  joys  of 
his  father,  and  yet,  alas  1  from  the  wickedness  of  otherSt  the  casBe 
of  his  bitterest  griefs.  We  have  had  occauon  to  refer  to  the  ctIIs 
of  parental  preferences,  andhare  still  to  warn  against  theoi.  The 
virtuous  Joseph  was  too  much  a  favourite  with  his  faiheri  which 
failed  not  to  provoke  the  ire  and  jealousy  of  his  brothers.  This 
youth  of  seventeen  was  shunned  by  them  as  a  tale-bearer,  canying, 
as  they  suspected,  reports  of  them  to  the  Patriarch,  who,  it 
would  seem,  encoursged  him  to  do  so.  But  the  main  oanae  of  his 
brothers'  envy  was  the  marked  partiality  with  whioh  he  was  treated. 
Jacob's  special  afifection  in  this  c^se,  however,  appears  to  havehsd 
more  for  its  foundation  than  any  order  of  natural  affinityt  einoe 
Benjaminwasmorethan  Joseph  the  *'  son  of  his  <dd  age.**  The  kttar 
revealed  extraordinary  wisdom  for  his  years,  which  helped  to  os^lmtB 
the  heart  of  his  parent,  and  his  cheerful  obedience  and  UsmdMi 
conduct  would  tend  to  increase  this  captivation«  But  the  *^  coat  of 
many  colours  "  wrought  mischief :  a  gaudy  and  eversNmspicnDSS 
badge  of  preference,  it  was  injurious  to  all  parties. 

Another  cause  of  the  brothers*  dislike  was  a  nsatter  of  nhidi 
both  Joseph  and  his  father  were  innocent,  since  it  avoee  from  hif 
unpretentious  recital  of  suzprising  dreams.  The  youth  cofoldnot 
help  having  these  visions,  and  his  readiness  in  disdosing  than 
indicated  that  he  did  not  understand  or  attach  .much  importMMe 
to  them.  He  certainly  didnot  accept  them  as  foreshadowing  eifthar 
his  misfortunes  or  his  proeperity,  and  they  could  not  hMastly  be 
regarded  as  proo&  of  insolent  aspirations,  though  wickedly  judged  to 
be  such  by  his  brethren.  God'sdesigns  were  seen  both  in  giving  bin 
these  dreams  and  in  causing  him  to  ^eak  of  than ;  nevasthebis, 
the  relation  of  them  gave  offence,  intensifying  previous  pfe^ndiMii 
and  causing  their  jealousy  to  be  truly  '<  cruel  as  the  grave."  > 

The  life  of  Joseph  vividly  illustrates  the  providence  of  Ood  both 
over  individuak  and  nations ;  personal  and  fiunily  iateiestB  aro 
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in  it  seen  as  firubordinate  to  a  vast  plan  of  restoring  a  fallen  world. 
**  Andlsrael  said  nnto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy  brethren  feed  the  flock 

in  Shechem  ? Go,  I  pray  thee,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy 

brethren,  and  well  with  the  flocks ;  and  bring  me  word  again." 
Joseph's  filial  and  fraternal  goodness  were  conspicuons,  yet  had  his 
father  pondered  the  snllenness  which  he  must  have  observed  in  his 
other  eons, he wonldhave hesitated  to  send  him  sogreata  distance  to 
such  brethren.  But  the  Divine  march  of  events  cannot  be  arrested 
by  human  policy  of  any  kind ;  and  as  we  advance  we  shall  notice 
the  unfolding  of  the  procedure  of  a  wise  and  holy  Providence  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  himself,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  Church's 
history.  A  little  excuse  for  Jacob's  fondness  for  the  favourite  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Joseph  had  caused  him  nothing  but  joy 
and  hope,  while  most  of  his  other  children  had  been  to  him  a  sore 
distress  of  soul. 

Israel  might  with  good  reasoh  wish  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  his 
tons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem,  for  they  had  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  inhabitants  there  but  contempt  and  violence.  Prompt 
in  obedienoe,  and  fresh  from  his  father's  bosom,  the  unsuspecting 
Joseph  went  cheerfully  along  in  search  of  his  brothers,  happy  to 
convey  to  them  the  tokens  of  a  loving  parent's  care  for  them.  He 
eould  not  be  altogether  a  stranger  to  their  sentiments  and  feelings 
towards  himself,  yet  he  did  not  realise  their  strong  and  cruel 
character,  and  was  glad  to  find  himself  at  last  with  them. 

Bat  innocenoy  and  fraternal  tenderness  were  met  with  inward 
rankling  of  odious  passions,  and  ominous  glances  of  a  fierce 
mai^nity ;  **  when  they  saw  him  afar  off,  even  before  he  came  near 
naito  them^  they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him.'*  Why,  what 
evil  hath  he  done  ?  Such  a  question  envy  waits  not  to  answer, 
while  jealousy  swldls  at  the  appearance  of  excellence,  and  is  the 
ready  helper  of  corrupt  natures  and  insidious  designs.  Malice  is 
hei^  accompanied  by  two  foul  associates  eager  to  conceal  its  dark 
d8edB,-"Hirlifice  and  falsehood.  The  simplicity  with  which  Joseph 
wears  his  unfortunate  and  much*grudged  garment  of  many  colours, 
manifosts  theguilelessness  of  his  disposition,  but  nothing  can  disarm 
eirvy.  They  rudely  accost  him  and  violently  drag  away  his  coat, 
easting  him  into  a  pit,  which  providentially  proved  to  be  empty. 
They  further  display  the  callousness  of  their  hearts:  neither  the 
entreaties  of  a  brother,  nor  the  thought  of  the  approaching  grief  of 
an  aged&ther,  nor  the  fear  of  Ood,  spoilt  their  relish  for  a  repast, 
ft»*  after  their  wickedness  *^  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread.'*  True, 
Benben  disapproved  of  their  barbarous  purpose,  and  earnestly  wished 
to  get  the  kd  safe  out  of  their  hands,  and  restore  him  to  his  father. 
It  wae  certainly  owing  to  him  and  Judah  that  Joseph  was  not  put  to 
death  by  his  other  brothers.    The  paltry  sum  for  which  they  sold 
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him  shows  that,  selfish  as  they  were,  the  prospect  of  gain  was 
not  their  main  object.  They  chiefly  wished  to  get  rid  of  hinii 
and  thought  this  might  be  as  sncoessfolly  effected  by  selling 
him  into  bondage  as  by  patting  him  to  death.  In  the  sight  of 
God  they  were  mnrderers,  and  by  a  scandalous  outrage  of 
fraternal  obligations,  Joseph  was  consigned  to  slavery  in  Eg]^. 

Now  comes  a  difficult  business  for  these  yile  men,-^bow  shall 
they  accotmt  for  their  brother's  disappearance  ?  What  plausibili- 
ties shall  be  coi^'ured  up  to  assuage  their  father's  crushing  grief? 
A  kid  was  slain,  and  Joseph's  coat  steeped  in  its  blood.  The 
deception  which  they  practised,  and  the  feigned  sympathy  with 
which  they  sought  to  comfort  the  Patriarch,  appear  to  ha?e  been 
successful  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  It  would  seem  that 
Jacob  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  son  had  been  destroyed. 
How  is  Israel's  own  subtlety  thus  punished  1  He  had  used  hit 
brother's  raiment  to  deceive  his  father,  and  now  his  ten  sons 
deceive  him  in  the  use  of  Joseph's  goodly  coat.  The  skin  of  a  goat 
enabled  him  to  assume  a  disguise  which  misled  Isaac,  and  now  his 
own  sons  killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  having  dipped  his  favourite 
son's  garment  in  the  blood,  beguile  him  in  turn.  We  may  well 
surmise  that  while  he  entertained  the  probability  of  Joseph's  being 
rent  in  pieces  by  a  wild  beast,  yet  in  this  and  in  some  other  matton 
his  mind  would  be  occasionally  haunted  with  a  suspicion  that  hia 
sons  were  dealing  deceitfully  with  him,  evidencing  that  a  retribu* 
tive,  unobserved  Pursuer  had  long  been  tracking  his  steps.  Who 
can  estimate  the  value  of  innocence  and  purity  of  life  ? 

Leaving  for  awhile  the  smitten  and  inconsolable  parent,  let  tu 
look  after  that  godly  son  forced  into  bondage  and  pieroed  with 
anguish  in  Egypt.  Without  assuming  much,  we  may  readily 
conclude  the  travelling  merchants  of  Midian  were  aware  they  hadoh- 
tained  in  him  a  choice  acquisition,  andc(>uld  turn  their  purchase  to  a 
great  advantage.  With  streaming  eyes,  insulted  and  a  slave,  Joseph, 
in  his  descent  into  a  strange  country,  was,  to  human  appeaianee, 
beyond  rescue  or  relief.  Would  he  not,  however,  remamber  that  while 
he  had  gone  &r  from  his  father,  Jbhovab  was  in  Egypt  as  well  as 
in  Canaan  ?  It  is  a  solemn  and  cheering  truth,  one  fuU  of  joy, 
yet  full  of  awe,  that  we  can  never  be  where  God  is  not,  and  this 
conviction  was  doubtless  this  virtuous  youth's  consolation.  A 
man  of  distinction  in  Egypt  was  at  this  time  requiring  a  con* 
fidential servant,  <'and  the  Midianites  sold"  Joseph '< unto Potiphar, 
an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain  of  the  guard."  Soon  after  we 
read  of  him  being  in  honour ;  «  The  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and 
he  was  a  prosperous  man ;  andhe  was  in  the  house  of  hia  master  the 
Egyptian.  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was  with  him»  and 
that  the  Lord  made  all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand." 
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Litile  is  recorded  of  Joseph's  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  yet  at 
the  first,  and  not  unfreqnently  for  a  long  time,  he  must  have 
experienced  great  distress  of  heart,  for  *'  the  archers  "  had  "  sorely 
grieved  him."  But  the  Lord,  who  can  compensate  for  any  loss,  and 
snstain  under  every  load  of  calamity,  "was  with  him."  His 
honesty,  righteousness,  and  worth  were  soon  appreciated;  "and  the 
blessingof  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that'*Potiphar"hadinthe  house, 
and  in  the  field."  His  piety  indeed  was  tested  by  a  persistent  and 
severe  temptation,  yet  his  godliness  triumphed ;  for  while  the  sin 
to  which  he  was  solicited  would  have  been  directly  against  his 
master,  Joseph  knew  that  the  essential  guilt  of  all  sin  consists  in 
the  breach  of  God's  law  and  disobedience  to  His  will.  Hence  he 
exclaimed :  "  How  then  can  I  do  this  greart  wickedness,  and  sin 
Against  God  ?  "  His  fearof  God,  andhisloveof  moral  purity,  the  only 
preservatives  against  sin,  saved  him,  as  obviously  no  other  con- 
sideration or  motive  would  have  been  sufficient.  This  victory  in  a 
great  conflict  nevertheless  cost  him  the  smile  of  the  tempting 
sinner,  and  his  inflexible  adherence  to  virtue  brought  upon  him 
imprisonment  and  renewed  grief. 

But  when  Providence  leads  us  into  difficulties  and  hardships, 
grace  can  more  than  sustain  us  under  them.  In  prison  Joseph 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  power  of  true  religion  by  his 
disinterestedness,  his  fidelity,  tenderness  of  spirit,  and  his  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  was  wisely  ordered  that  he 
should  go  into  a  high  station  by  way  of  a  prison,  that  he  might 
have  the  better  preparation  for  affording  sympathy  and  counsel  in 
after  days.  At  the  first  it  is  likely  that  he  was  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  and  laid  in  irons,  but  he  soon  became  an  under  steward 
over  the  other  prisoners.  If  dreams  were  among  the  causes  of  his 
expatriation  and  sufferings,  they  became  the  means  of  his  release 
from  the  dungeon,  and  the  secret  of  his  advancement.  The  chief 
butler,  who  had  promised  him  his  good  offices  for  the  service  he 
had  rendered  him  in  interpreting  a  perplexing  dream,  had  in  his 
restoration  forgotten  him ;  but  God  was  not  unmindful  of  him. 
The  king  of  Egypt  called  for  Joseph,  saying  to  him,  "I  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it."  This 
was  truly  a  flattering  compliment  from  a  king  to  a  person  emerg- 
ing from  a  prison ;  but  the  young  servant  of  God  was  the  same  in 
a  palace  as  elsewhere,  and  his  noble  reply  to  the  appUcation  of  the 
monarch  is  recorded : — "It  is  not  in  me :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peace."  His  humility,  his  wisdom,  and  his  godly 
reverence,  are  here  ahke  conspicuous.  The  king's  dreams  were 
made  as  clear  as  light  to  him,  and  Joseph's  elevation  was  insured : 
henceforth  he  was  honoured  as  a  father  in  character  and  wisdom, 
though  but  a  youth  in  years. 
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TheinimitaUe  iiarrtttive  of  Joseph's  history  possesses  a  captiTsling 
interest,  bntwe  must  resistits  fasoizuition  andretumtotbe  venerahls 
parent  "  refusing  to  be  comforted."  Nor  will  we  dilate  on  Judah*8 
miserable  sin,  only  remarking  that  the  chapter  in  which  the 
account  is  given  is  not  a  useless  digression,  but  supplies  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  Jewish  history.  Joseph's  brethren 
succeeded  in  preserying  their  wicked  secret,  repeating  before  the 
afflicted  Patriarch  the  utterances  of  a  vile  hypocrisy.  After  sevea 
years  of  plenteousness  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  were  to  Joseph 
years  of  earthly  glory,  the  days  of  dearth  came  to  this  country,  and 
to  all  adjacent  regions  -,  and  because  the  famine  was  sore,  all 
countries  came  into  Egypt  to  buy  com.  ''When  Jacob  saw 
that  there  was  com  in  Egypt,"  he  '*  said  unto  his  sons.  Why  do  ye 
look  one  upon  another  ?  And  he  said.  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither,  and  buy  for  us  from 
thence;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die."  Twenty  years  had  not 
sufficed  to  obliterate  the  painful  sense  of  Joseph's  loss,  so  that 
Jacob  sent  not  Benjamin  with  his  ten  sons;  <'for  he  said,  Lest 
peradventure  mischief  befall  him."  The  Hebrew  bondman  had 
become  the  govemor  over  the  land,  who  sold  to  all  the  people;  and 
when  <<  his.  brettiren  came,  and  bowed  down  themselves  before  him," 
he  could  not  fiul  to  discover,  brightening  before  him,  God's  mar- 
vellous and  providential  dealings  with  him.  He  **  spake  roughly 
unto  them,"  not  from  a  revengeful  spirit,  but  partly  that  he  might 
not  be  recognised  by  them,  and  partly  that  he  might  ascertain 
whether  they  were  penitent  for  what  they  had  done  to  him. 

Bemorse  of  conscience  and  enervating  fearfulness  had  overtaken 
them,  and  that  in  the  very  presence  of  Joseph  himself,  for  they  knew 
not  that  he  understood  their  confessions  of  guilt  concerning  him, 
and  their  mutual  recriminations.  Bimeon  was  bound  as  a  hostage 
before  their  eyes ;  and  the  govemor  said^ ''  Go  ye,  carry  oom  for 
the  famine  of  your  houses :  but  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me ;  so  shall  your  words  be  verified,  and  ye  shaU  not  die.  And  they 
did  so."  Joseph  naturally  yearned  for  a  sight  of  his  youngest 
brother  Benjamin,  but  it  has  been  objected  that  there  was  needless 
severity  on  his  part.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  the  wicked- 
ness of  these  men,  and  how  necessary  it  was  to  test  their  sincerity, 
and  the  propriety  of  subjecting  them  to  that  discipline  which  might 
prove  their  repentance  genuine.  Then  Joseph  probably  thought 
that  the  best  mode  of  persuading  his  father  to  come  down  into 
Egypt,  was  for  him  first  to  send  for  Benjamin,  that  he  might  tmth- 
fuUy  report  upon  what  was  to  be  seen  and  heard.  He  might  weU 
surmise  that  the  other  brothers  could  not  be  trusted  in  their  narra- 
tions to  his  father.  Then,  farther,  he  was  now  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  his  coming  into  Egypt  was  part  of  a  Pivine  plan ;  and 
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that  his  remarkable  dreams  had  been  given  for  his  goidanoe, 
revealing  to  him  the  fact  that  his  kindred  were  to  be  brought  into 
the  same  land. 

The  news  which  the  sons  conveyed  on  their  return  to  their  father 
was  strange  and  perplexing,  and  not  the  least  so  the  demand  for 
the  appearance  of  Benjamin  in  Egypt.  This  was  at  the  first 
stoutly  resisted,  but  as  time  moved  on,  prudence,  if  no  higher 
feeling,  prevailed,  and  Israel  said  unto  his  sons,  "  Go  again,  buy 
us  a  little  food.*'  Benjamin  was  held  back  until  Judah*s  account 
of  the  bearing  of  "the  man"  towards  them  was  emphatically 
related,  and  he  himself  offered  to  be  surety  for  his  brother's  safe 
return.  On  again  reaching  Egypt  the  astounding  fact  was  dis- 
closed that  ha  whom  Jacob  and  his  sons  so  greatly  feared  was 
none  other  than  Joseph. 

But  we  must  first  notice  the  method  Joseph  took  to  try  their  affec- 
tion for  his  brother  Benjamin,  by  which  he  would  be  able  to  judge  of 
their  present  dispositions.  More  than  once,  despite  the  effort  he  made 
to  restrain  himself,  he  was  on  the  point  of  revealing  his  relation 
to  them,  for  his  heart  was  vehemently  moved.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned how  far  he  was  justified  in  the  kind  of  dissimulation  which 
he  in  this  instance  used.  It  is  true  he  acted  under  an  assumed 
character,  but  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  falsehood.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  also  his  high  rank,  and  that,  having  been 
naturalized  in  Egypt,  he  had  to  maintain  a  princely  bearing  before 
his  servants  and  others.  We  would  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
amazement  and  distress  of  Jacob's  sons  on  finding  the  cup  in 
Benjamin's  sack.  '*  They  rent  their  clothes,"  but  must  not  also  their 
consciences  and  hearts  have  been  lacerated  with  the  conviction 
that  their  sin  had  found  them  out  ?  Already  in  Egypt  they  had 
discovered  the  handwriting  of  God  against  them,  and  felt  as  if 
Joseph's  blood  was  required  at  their  hands.  In  deep  and  dismal 
silence  they  re-load  their  beasts  and  return  into  the  city.  With 
one  only  can  we  sympathize,  the  youngest,  for  the  rest  deserved 
the  remorse  under  which  they  groaned.  Arrived  at  Joseph's 
house,  who  was  no  doubt  expecting  their  return,  on  seeing  him, 
they  all  fell  before  him  on  the  ground.  The  Egyptian  lord 
assumes  the  tone  of  one  highly  offended,  saying,  they  might  have 
known  that  he  could  certainly  divine ;  for  divination  by  cups  was 
frequent  in  ancient  times.  Disclaiming  everything  that  might 
appear  cruel  or  revengeful,  Joseph  said :  "  The  man  in  whose 
hand  the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  as  for  you, 
get  yon  up  in  peace  unto  your  father."  In  peace  indeed  to  their 
fiither  I  Alas  I  how  could  that  be  without  Benjamin  ?  This  proposal 
specially  pierced  the  heart  of  Judah,  since  he  had  become  surety 
to  Jacob  for  his  youngest  brother ;  and  coming  near  to  Joseph 
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with  a  sol«inn  respectfalness  of  znanner,  he  uttered  before  the 
apparently  stem  judge  an  appeal,  or  entreaty,  which  for  simplicityi 
pathos,  naturalness,  and  power,  is  nnrivalled  in  the  art  of  speaking. 
Overcome  by  it,  and  giving  freedom  to  a  full  heart,  the  startling 
revelation  is  volunteered;  '<  I  am  Joseph  your  brother,  whom  ye 
sold  into  Egypt." 

The  sacred  annalist  adds,  that  after  Joseph  had  discovered  him- 
self, ''his  brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they  were  troubled 
at  his  presence."  The  rush  of  thoughts  choked  utterance,  and 
they  stood  before  him  speechless  and  alarmed.  His  words  to  them 
after  their  troubled  surprise  on  his  making  himself  known,  are  a 
fine  mixture  of  tenderness  and  authority,  manifesting  his 
magnanimity,  and  his  strong  faith  in  God.  In  soothing  strains 
he  poured  balm  into  their  wounded  hearts,  saying  unto  them; 
"Be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me 

hither :  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life Your 

eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  is  my  mouth 
that  speaketh  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my 
glory  in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen ;  and  ye  shall  haste 
and  bring  down  my  father  hither.  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin*s  neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept  upon  his  neck. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon  them ;  and  after 
that  his  brethren  talked  with  him."  After  giving  fresh  proof  of 
affection,  and  particular  instructions  for  bringing  his  father  into 
Egypt,  he '  *  sent  his  brethren  away  "  loaded  with  presents, "  and  they 

departed and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their 

father,  and  told  him,  saying,  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is 
governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  Jacob's  heart  fainted, 
for  he  believed  them  not.  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of 
Joseph,  which  he  had  said  unto  them :  and  when  he  saw  the 
wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob 
their  father  revived  :  and  Israel  said.  It  is  enough ;  Joseph  my  son 
is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die." 

The  Patriarch  was  not  long  in  getting  ready  for  his  journey, 
taking  with  him  all  that  he  had;  for  while  it  was  generous  in 
Pharaoh  to  propose  his  leaving  the  stuff  behind,  he  was  not 
much  elated  with  the  prospect  of  the  riches  of  Egypt,  and 
wished  not  to  be  burdensome  to  his  newly-found  and  untried 
friends.  In  Egypt  there  was  for  him  a  greater  possession  than 
wealth,  even  a  living  son  of  his  beloved  Bachel,  his  honourable, 
wise,  and  companionable  Joseph,  whose  character  through  life  had 
been  one  of  increasing  beauty  and  excellence.  *'  And  Israel  took 
his  journey  with  aU  that  he  had,  and  came  to  Beersheba,  and 
offered  sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac.  And  God 
spake  unto  lErael  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  said,  Jacob, 
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Jacob.  And  he  said,  Here  am  I.  And  He  said,  I  am  God,  the 
God  of  thy  father:  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt;  for  I  will 
there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation ;  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
^Syp^ »  <^d  ^  ^'^  ^0  surely  brijig  thee  np  again ;  and  Joseph 
shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes."  The  Patriarch  was  now  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old,  and  since  the  journey  was  long,  and, 
further,  since  he  might  properly  fear  the  influence  of  idolatry 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  household,  the  compassionate  visit  of  Ood 
at  Beersheba  was  most  cheering ;  for  it  removed  his  fears,  assured 
him  of  safety,  and  apprised  him  that  Egypt  would  be  the  cradle 
of  the  great  nation  which  was  foretold  should  descend  from  his 
loins.  After  sending ''Judah  before  him  unto  Joseph,  to  direct 
his  face  unto  Goshen,'*  Jacob's  migration  into  Egypt  was  happily 
aoeamplished. 

The  Patriarch  made  his  entry  into  the  country  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  his  home  with  some  show  of  state.  Although  he  came 
on  invitation,  and  ostensibly  dependent  upon  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  he  wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  a  distinct  Patriarchal  community ;  and  Joseph,  1)pth  on 
his  father's  account  and  his  own,  prepared  to  meet  him  in  a 
manner  most  respectful,  though  not  ostentatious.  All  ceremony, 
however,  was  put  aside  when  father  and  son  met ;  '*  he  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou 
art  yet  alive."  The  antipathy  of  the  Egyptians  to  shepherds 
is  not  easily  accounted  for,  but  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Egypt's 
high  civilization.  In  the  allotment  of  the  land  of  Goshen  to  the 
Israelites,  Joseph  showed  his  usual  prudence  and  piety;  for  their 
residence  there  was  very  agreeable  to  them,  contributing  to  their 
prosperity  as  well  as  comfort,  and  aiding  the  preservation  of  their 
religion.  His  humility  also  is  conspicuous,  in  the  manner  in  which 
ha  conducts  himself  towards  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  in 
prominently  identifying  himself  with  them,  although  as  a  family 
of  shepherds  they  were  in  social  inferiority,  if  not  contempt,  among 
the  Egyptians. 

Joseph's  character  may  be  studied  as  affording  parallelisms 
between  him  and  our  blessed  Lord.  The  Ohurch  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  undoubtedly  represented  in  Jacob's  wise  and  godly 
son.  His  admirable  temper  and  deportment  show  the  possibilities 
of  human  nature,  strengthened  and  adorned  by  Divine  grace.  By 
moat  Ohristian  interpreters  he  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  "  type  "  of 
Ohrist,  specially  so  in  his  father's  love  for  him ;  in  his  being  sent 
to  his  brethren;  rejected  by  them;  sold  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
delivered  to  death ;  likewise  in  the  purity  of  his  life ;  in  his  humi- 
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liation,  and  in  his  exaltation  to  be  "  a  prince  and  a  eaTionr/* 
Important  religions  tmths  were  certainly  adumbrated  in  him,  and 
coming  transactions  prefigured.  Still,  we  would  not  press  too 
far  the  supposed  typical  character  of  Joseph,  but  rather  would 
avoid  spiritualizihg  incidents  in  Scripture  which  probably  were 
neyer  intended  to  be  so  used. 

As  a  suitable  study  for  youth,  the  incomparable  biography  of 
Joseph  cannot  be  too  earnestly  commended.  In  his  brave  endur- 
ance of  affliction ;  his  patience  under  injuries ;  his  prudence  and 
foresight ;  his  invincible  purity ;  in  his  conspicuous  yet  modest 
wisdom;  in  his  filial  affection  and  devotedness;  in  Us  unim- 
peachable conduct;  in  his  resolute  and  resigned  faith  in  God;  he 
has,  like  his  Divine  prototype,  left  "  an  example,  that  we  should 
foUow  his  steps.*'  From  the  history  of  his  stainless  life  yoong 
people  cannot  but  learn,  that  to  give  in  their  early  days  a  prefer- 
ence to  honour  above  gain,  when  these  stand  in  competition ;  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attained  without  fidse- 
hood ;  and  to  stoop  to  no  meanness  nor  deceit,  are  the  certain 
harbingers  of  happiness  and  good  reputation. 


THE  CONQBEQATIONAL  LECTUBE  FOR  1878.* 

Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  **  Oongregatkmal  Leo* 
tnres"  of  former  years,  including,  with  other  valuable  treatises,  Hilkj 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  Hamilton  on  Rewards  and  Punishmentc. 
We  hail  the  introduction  of  another  series,  and  congratulate  the 
Congregational  Union  on  having  secured  Professor  Henry  Rogers 
to  prepare  the  first  Lecture.  From  the  "  Year-Book  "  it  appesn 
that  "  the  original  intention  was  that  the  Lectures  should  be  read 
in  public  before  their  issue  from  the  press ;  and  this  intention  will 
be  adhered  to  in  future,  except  in  cases  in  which  it  would  involve 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  author."  A  calamitous  accident,  and 
interruptions  to  health,  caused  considerable  delay  in  the  fulfilment 
of  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Rogers  had  consented.  He  obserrsB, 
**  These  things,  together  with  a  feebleness  of  voice,  which  made 
me  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  scant  courtesy  to  the  pnbho  to 
allow  an  audience  to  be  invited  to  hear  what  might,  in  great  part, 
be  inaudible,  led  me  to  shrink  from  all  thought  of  oral  daiifeiy." 
While  sorry  for  the  cause,  we  do  not  altogether  regret  that  these 
nine  Lectures  were  expressly  prepared  for  the  press.  The  solqeot 
would  have  been  intensely  interesting  to  an  intelligent  andience, 
but  many  paragraphs  might  have  been  withheld  which  now  eozidi 
the  pages  of  a  good-sized  octavo  volume. 

*  *'  The  Saperhnman  Origin  of  the  Bible  inferred  from  itself.  The  OemR* 
gational  Leetnre  for  1878.    By  Henry  Bogers."   Hodder  sad  8to«^hta.  1871* 
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As  intimated  by  the  author,  the  book  is  not  a  controversial  one. 
For  this  we  are  thankful.  No  reader  can  complain  that  it  is  dry, 
and  more  fit  for  philosophical  doubters  than  enlightened  and 
spiritual  beUevers.  The  proofs  and  reflections  are  all  suggested 
by  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  But  the  object  of  this  paper  is  not 
to  attempt  a  full  description  or  outline  of  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  day :  we  wish  rather  to  recommend  its 
careful  perusal  by  all  who  desire  an  intellectual  treat,  and  who  are 
anxious  to  improve  their  acquaintance  with,  and  thereby  increase 
their  delight  in,  that  Word  which  ^'liveth  and  abideth  for  ever." 
A  few  of  the  points  to  which  Mr.  Bogers  has  given  prominence 
may  well  engage  our  attention :  we  may  also  indicate  some  prac-  . 
tical  considerations  of  immediate  importance.  There  is  perhaps 
ground  for  apprehension  that  some  who  speak  approvingly  of  the 
Holy  Volume  are  negligent  of  its  precious  communications,  and 
service  of  the  highest  kind  is  rendered  to  our  country  when  persons 
are  induced  to  <'  search  the  Scriptures/'  and  to  be  "  doers  of  the 
word."    Writers  and  readers  are  then  '<  blessed  in  their  deed." 

The  Bible  is  either  of  purely  human  origin,  or  was  given  to 

mankind  by  supernatural  agency.    On  the  former  hypothesis,  the 

Book  is  full  of  paradoxes.    While  some  moral  requirements  of  the 

New  Testament  do  not  greatly  vary  from  the  precepts  of  the  best 

of  pagan  teachers,  there  are  others  totally  different,  and  indeed 

directly  in  opposition  to  human  nature.    In  the  writings  of  the 

sages  of  Greece  and  Bome,  we  look  in  vain  for  instruction  on  the 

jealous  care  of  the  heart,  and  for  admonitions  that  it  is  possible  for 

the  whole  character  to  become  vitiated  by  impure  thoughts  and 

inclinations.     As  to  what  are  called  the  passive  virtues,  merely 

human  morality  is  destitute  of  them.    To  cherish  humility,  to 

forgive  wrongs,  to  be  kind  to  those  who  are  our  enemies,  to  be 

imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  command,  "  Besist  not  evil :  but 

whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the 

other  also.   And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away 

thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also," — this  is  peculiar  to  the  New 

Testament;   and,  we  may  be  told,  contrary  to  human  nature. 

Be  it  so.    Whence  came  then  these  instructions  ?    We  may  further 

suggest  for  inquiry, — Wlien   Ohristianity   declines   among   any 

people,  what  becomes  of  this  doctrine  ?    On  this  lofty  peculiarity 

of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  Mr.  Bogers  remarks :  <<  This,  it  seems  to 

met  is  implied  in  that '  new  commandment '  which  Christ  gave  to 

His  disciples.   He  forbade  to  Ohristians  much  which  Jew  or  Gentile 

might  blamelessly  have  felt  and  done ;  for  neither  would  have  done 

what  was  wrong  in  exacting,  within  the  limits  of  equity,  retribution 

for  injuries, — ^provided  the  claim  was  urged  strictly  within  those 

limits,  and  without  malignity  of  feeling.     Exact  reparation  for^ 
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injnries  wantonly  inflicted,  when  enforced  only  on  these  con^tionB 
cannot  be  censnred  as  injustice.  But  the  Gospel  code  takes  man 
out  of  himself ;  lifts  him  into  a  loftier  plane  of  morals ;  tells  him 
to  refrain  from  much  which  it  would  be  natural,  and,  by  other 
codes,  not  wrong  to  do :  in  many  cases,  to  waive  the  ri^ts  he 
might  press,  and  endure  wrong  rather  than  requite  or  resent  it. 

And  this  is  what  our  Saviour  plainly  means. It  is  asthoogh 

He  had  said,  *  I  aboUsh  the  lex  talionU^  though  it  is  a  part  of  jour 
law,  and  is  in  itself  bare  justice ;  but  I  show  you  a  more  exceUent 
way.'  I  confess  I  am  very  much  perplexed  to  know  how  this  more 
elevated  morality,  not  only  above  nature,  but  agaitut  it,  should  have 
proceeded  from  the  heart  of  man ;  and  as  little  can  I  conceive  it 
coming  from  the  Jews  as  from  anybody,  since  it  was  in  contradiction 
to  a  law  they  deemed  to  be  Divine,  and  which  sanctioned,  as  they 
thought,  a  very  different  practice."  (Pp.  427|  428.) 

Another  matter  worthy  of  observation  is  "  the  entire  oharacier 
of  Christ,  as  the  Founder  and  Exemplar  of  this  peculiar  system 
of  morality."     Was  such  a  character  likely  to  be  generated  in  the 
human  mind  ?    If  any  afiirm  that  He  was  a  myth,  the  argument 
is  not  set  aside:  the  marvel  for  which  we  have  to  account  is  the 
portrait  of  Him  which  is  given  in  the  four  narratives  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  New  Testament.    If  we  omit  the  consideration 
of  His  mirades,  and  view  Him  merely  as  a  man,  judging  Him  as 
we  would  any  other  man,  what  do  we  find ?  **  How  shall  we  reooneile 
the  humility,  the  modesty,  the  self-denial,  the  gentleness,  the  un- 
resisting submission  to  wrong,  which  are  so  liberally  ascribed  to 
Him ;  or  the  prudence,  no  less  than  humility,  which  made  Him 
decline  all  opportunities  of  aggrandizement  and  all  proffers  of 
greatness,  with  that  impious  ambition  or  more  than  midsummer 
madness  (in  either  case  insupportable  arrogance)  which  made  Him 
claim  to  be  the  Yice-gerent  of  God,  the  Arbiter  of  human  destinies, 
'  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  *  to  be  invested  with  *  all  power  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,'  and  entitled  to  the  absolute  homage  and 
implicit  obedience  of  every  human  creature  ?    How  shall  we  recon- 
cile that  beautiful  humility  which  pointed  to  a  *  Utile  child  *  as  the 
symbol  of  the  simplicity  and  docility  demanded  of  all  who  would 
'enter  the   kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  took   occasion    Ihenoe  to 
administer  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  disciples  for  contending  '  who 
should  be  the  greatest,* — ^how  shall  we  reconcile  it,  I  say,  with  that 
enormous  egotism  which  in  the  very  same  breath  arrogated  an 
immeasurable  superiority  over  them  ? — ^which  made  Him  forbid 
them  to  call  any  man  '  Master,*  but  only  because  He  was  their 
Master,  and  all  His  followers  brethren  ?— which  thus  told  them 
that  though  there   might  be   differences  between  tKtm^ — some 
teachers  and  others  scholars,— yet  all  these  differences  were  of  no 
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aeooont,  and  vanished  in  oomparison  with  that  exclusive  superior- 
ity which  He  claimed  ? 

"  Or  what  man  could  challenge  exemption  from  all  infirmity, 
and  ask,  <  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  *  or  rather,  what 
other  man  would  not  have '  sinned '  by  his  presumption  in  imagin- 
ing that  he  could  rightfully  challenge  such  immunity  ?  How,  if 
He  were  a  mere  man,  shall  we  reconcile  such  traits  as  these  with 
the  moral  rectitude,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  self-abnegation,  the 
intellectual  greatness  which  have  fixed  the  admiring  gaze  of  man- 
kind for  near  two  thousand  years  ?  "  (Pp.  87,  88.)  Gould  the  Jewish 
mind  have  drawn  such  a  portrait  ?  If  it  be  fictitious,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  the  world  has  received  it  as  history, — that  most 
marvellous  transformations  of  society  have  been  efiected  by  its 
publication, — and  that  there  have  been  more  books  written  about 
the  life  of  this  one  Person  than  of  any  one  of  whom  the  world  ever 
heard? 

Closely  allied  with  the  foregoing  is  the  paradox  that  Jews  should 
h»ve  originated  such  a  religion  as  that  which  is  embodied  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  There  was  nothing  in  their  education,  habits,  or 
training  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  They  were,  in  fttct,  the  most 
bigoted  people  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge.  Strange  that 
they  who  thought  themselves  to  be  superior  to  every  other  people, 
should  proclaim  the  obligation  to  regard  all  men  as  brethren.  The 
tendency  of  human  nature  is  to  frame  a  system  which  will  be 
tolerant  of  itself.  In  the  commercial  struggles  which  have  dis- 
honoured our  own  country  of  late  years,  this  has,  in  a  paljpable 
manner,  come  to  the  surface :  rules  have  been  made,  and  have  in 
some  instances  been  enforced  with  disgraceful  violence,  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  originators  of  the  rules.  Even  within  the  last 
few  weeks  a  dignitary  of  the  Established  Church  stated  that  he 
had  received  a  large  number  of  communications  on  a  question  then 
before  Parliament,  the  bulk  of  the  writers  of  which  pleaded  for  legisla- 
tion in  favour  of  their  own  tenets.  Did  that  announcement  excite 
surprise,  either  in  Parliament  or  outside  ?  What  then  might  we 
have  looked  for  from  Jews  ?  Would  they  not  have  portrayed  a 
Messiah  in  harmony  with  their  aspirations  ?  Would  they  not  have 
delineated  a  religion  which  should  have  exalted  themselves,  and 
sanctioned  their  assumed  superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 
They  did  the  reverse,  and  myriads  of  the  Heathen  world  received 
a  Jefdsh  Messiah,  inculcating  the  worship  of  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  through  Himself  as  the  only  Mediator,  and,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life. 

Among  the  paradoxical  features  of  the  Scriptures  Mr.  Sogers 
classes  "  reticence  in  regard  to  tiie  future  and  invisible  w(»ld." 
<<  Here,"  he  says,  <<  the  Bible  confines  itself  to  the  vaguest  and 
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most  general  statements  that  are  consistent  with  its  mAral  suns. 
It  tells  us  little  more  than  that  there  will  be  joy  and  sorrow  in  that 
invisible  world ;  that  such  joy  and  sorrow  will  be  the  fruit  ani 
consequence  of  our  conduct  in  this,  as  determined  according  to  the 
rules  of  that  moral  government  it  discloses  to  us.  But  there  aie  no 
details ;  nothing  but  what  just  suffices  for  our  guidance  and  duty.'* 
(Pp.B4,  86.)  This  description,  and  the  extended  observationB  wUoh 
follow  it,  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  teaching  of  the  Book  respeeting 
the  future  happiness  and  glory  of  the  righteous :  in  reading  them 
one  would  scarcely  suppose  that  '*  life  and  immortality  '*  are  brought 
<<  to  light  through  the  Gospel ;  "  one  would,  in  fact,  never  suspect 
that  there  are  such  glowing  passages  of  Holy  Writ  as  characterise 
the  Book  of  Bevelation.  True,  but  a  part  is  told ;  yet  even  that 
is  sufficient  to  excite  the  desire,  and  encourage  the  expectation  of 
the  reader.  Who  can  rehearse  the  blessedness  inspired  by  "  a  liTely 
hope"  of  the  <*  inheritance  "  which  is  "  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away  "  ?  The  Professor  is  far  more  reticent  than 
the  Bible,  especially  as  to  the  condition  of  the  finally  impenitent.  His 
argument  does  not  demand  reserve ;  for  all  that  the  BiUe  speaks 
concerning  futufe  reward  and  punishment  is  an  appeal  to  our 
faith.  Only  through  faith  can  promises  and  threatenings  be  made 
effective  for  good;  and  what  the  Bible  contains  is  not  what  the 
human  mind  would  have  suggested,  but  cannot  excite  surprise  as 
part  of  a  revelation  of  supernatural  origin. 

Perhaps  some  writers  have  a  disinclination  to  dwell  upon  this 
awful  subject  from  the  notion  that  fear  is  a  low  motive,  and  to 
appeal  to  it  scarcely  worthy  of  a  Book  from  God.  But  the  Divine 
Being  appealed  to  man's  fear,  even  when  he  was  perfectly  u]^ht; 
and  every  reader  of  the  prophetic  writings  must  have  marked  the 
frequency  of  that  style  of  address.  Probably  we  shall  be  reminded 
that  something  nobler  must  be  looked  for  under  the  Gbspel  dispen- 
sation. We  presume  that  no  judge  of  that  can  be  so  reliable  as 
Christ.  None  can  approach  Him  in  tenderness  and  oompassio&t 
nor  in  knowledge  of  that  which  is  most  likely  to  be  influential  in 
bringing  men  to  the  practice  of  righteousness.  Bis  discourses  are 
marked  by  frequent  mention  of  that  woe — terrible,  certain,  and 
eternal— which  will  be  the  doom  of  all  who  know  not  God,  and 
obey  not  the  Gospel.  The  merciful  boldness  with  which  their 
danger  is  declared,  leaves  them  without  excuse.  Because  the 
threatening  is  sometimes  expressed  in  figurative  langaage,  it  is 
not  less  alarming.  To  be  cast  into  '*  hell,  into  the  fire  that  neter 
shall  be  quenched ;  where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched, — surely  the  meaning  is  so  far  muiifest  as  to  excite 
salutary  fear;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  Christ  would  not  have 
♦Jius  spoken  so  frequently  as  He  did,  if  He  had  designed  reserve. 
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In  weighing  ihe  eizong  language  of  ttie  Bible  respecting  the  state 
of  the  finally  impenitent,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  will  be  the 
doom  of  those  who  might  have  been  happy,  for  ever ;  the  doom  of 
those  who  have  rejected  the  salvation  for  which  Christ  died,  and  to 
which  they  were  frequently  and  earnestly  invited.  Eternal  punish- 
ment is  for  those  who  nught  have  obtained  eternal  ILEe,  but  who 
unthankfally  and  obstinately  refused  it.  We  are  therefore  con- 
strained to  express  regret,  that  notwithstanding  the  reiterated  and 
strongly- worded  statements  of  the  Bible  concerning  the  '<  glory 
and  honour  and  immortality "  intended  for  the  righteous ;  and 
the  ''indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,*'  which  wil 
be  rendered  to  them  who  **  do  not  obey  the  truth,"  so  eminent  a 
Christian  writer  as  Professor  Rogers  should  deem  it  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Bible  is  ''reticent"  on  these  things;  and  that  he 
should  have  found  no  more  forcefiil  language  for  them  than  the 
terms  "joy  and  sorrow." 

There  are  "  ancillary  arguments,"  given  with  the  author's  own 
lucidity  and  force,  a  specimen  of  which  we  may  adduce: — 
"  The  noble  freedom  from  minute  casuistry  which  characterizes  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  astonishing  wisdom  and 
moderation  with  which  such  questions,  when  they  must  be  con- 
fronted, are  discussed."  As  might  be  expected,  he  instances  moral 
precepts,  such  as,  "Love  your  enemies;"  Love  all  men;  Do 
to  others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  to  you :  such  com- 
mands as  the  one  to  pluck  out  the  "  right  eye  "  if  it  offend ;  and 
the  charity  of  Paul,  who  nobly  declared,  "  If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth." 
On  this  Mr.  Bogers  remarks,  "  But  that  the  concession  to  a  '  weak 
brother '  was  merely  a  voluntary  concession  to  his  '  weakness,'  and 
not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  Christian  liberty,  is  plain, 
both  from  Paul's  founding  it  only  on  charity,  and  from  his  own 
conduct ;  for  while  he  enjoins  this  magnanimity  on  proper  occa- 
sions, he  firmly  rebukes  Peter's  equivocal  compliance  with  Jewish 
prejudice  at  Antioch.  That,  too,  was  a  compliance  in  things  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  and  a  hasty  reasoner  might  have  imagined 
that  Peter  was  only  doing  what  Paul  avowedly  did  on  some 
occasions, — ^becoming  '  all  things  to  all  men.'  But  he  was  far  too 
perspicacious  to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  such  &lse  analogy,  or  to 
confound  treachery  to  confessed  truth,  and  mean  truckling  to 
ignorance  and  bigotry,  with  an  indulgent  charity.  He  felt  that 
the  question  was,  whether  liberty  should  be, — ^not  voluntarily 
foregone,  but  unworthily  sacrificed.  He  therefore  says,  '  To 
whom  we  gave  place,... no,  not  for  an  hour.'  And  on  the  same 
principle,  had  it  been  demanded  of  him,  as  a  moral  obligation, 
that  he  should  surrender  his  liberty  of  eating  meat  offered  to 
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idols,  or  abstaining,  as  he  pleased ;  had  he  been  told  that  he  must 
look  at  the  thing  as  moxnStj  "wrong,  we  cannot  have  a  doubt  thai 
he  would  have  eaten  of  the  obnoxious  viands,  in  the  veiy  face  of 
his  censors,  on  the  first  opportunity.  To  do  or  not  to  do  a  thing 
that  we  admit  to  be  indifferent,  is  Christian  pradence  or  impru- 
denee,  according  to  cirenmstances :  it  may  be  Christian  charity; 
it  may  be  Ohristiaii  folly.  A  magnanimons  desire  not  to  giye 
offence  to  weak  consciences,  is  one  thing ;  to  be  told  that,  though 
a  thing  be  indifferent,  we  must  practise  it ;  or  that,  though  we 
think  it  indifferent,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  morally  right  or  wrosgi 
is  ^uite  another.**  (Pp.  121, 122.) 

(To  be  concluded,) 


GALILEE :  ITS  BOUNDABIES  AND  FERTILITY. 

Omb  BBoeives,  in  general,  a  very  poor  impression  of  Galilee  from  iha 
aUusions  made  to  it  in  commentaries  and  sermons.  The  province  is 
spoken  of  as  having  been,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  one  of  the  most 
''obsevre"  and  "despised*'  of  the  Boman  Empire;  and  Nazareth  hse 
the  misfortune  of  having  been  represented  as  an  "  insignifioant  village," 
whose  inhabitants  were  "  ignorant,*'  and  even  "  immoral."  Such  is, 
perhaps,  the  general  impression  of  Galilee ;  but  it  is  far  enough  from  the 
truth.  The  writers  of  the  Gospels  invariably  speak  of  Nasareth  as  a 
"  city,"  (iriSXiff,)  and  in  no  case  do  they  call  it  a  "  village,"  («4/i9,)  and  it 
is  quite  probable  that  its  population  amounted  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
souls.  As  to  the  province  itself,  it  was  in  Christ's  time  one  of  the  gardens 
of  the  world, — well  watered,  exceedingly  fertile,  thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  a  dense  population. 

Galilee  embraced  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  covering  in  the  main  the  territory  of  the  four  tribes,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issaohar.  The  boundaries  of  these  tribes  are 
given  definitely  enough  in  Joshua  zix. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them 
now,  because  the  places  mentioned  as  marking  them  have  not,  with  veiy 
few  exceptions,  been  identified.  For  the  same  reason  the  boundaxy  line 
of  this  province,  so  explicitly  laid  down  by  Josephus,  is  lost  to  us,  as  veil 
as  the  line  dividing  between  what  in  his  day  were  known  as  **  Upper" 
and  "  Lower  "  Galilee.  At  the  division  of  the  oountzy  among  the  four 
tribes  just  referred  to,  there  were  in  all  sixty-nine  cities  spoken  of  by 
name.  For  the  most  part  their  sites  are  unknown.  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  this  province  numbered  two  hundred  and  four  dties  and 
Tillages;  and  of  these  Josephus  mentions  about  forty.  Of  these  fatts 
not  more  than  ten  can  be  pointed  out  with  any  degree  of  certainty; 
perhaps  as  many  more  could  be  located  approximately ;  the  rest  cannot 
be  identified.  The  very  best  maps  of  Galilee  err  in  trying  to  tell  more 
than  is  absolutely  known  of  that  region.  The  general  outline  of  the 
province  may  be  indicated ;  but  who,  at  the  present  stage  of  resesreh  in 
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regard  io  ibai  oountry,  is  able  to  locate  the  Bixty-nine  cities  of  Joshua, 
or  the  forty  cities  and  tillages  of  Josephos  ?  This  whole  district  awaits 
a  careful  exploration,  and  the  field  is  beyond  doubt  a  rich  one  for  research. 
For  instance,  in  Upper  Galilee  sixteen  of  the  nineteen  cities  of  Naphtali 
were  '*  fenced.*'  What  relics,  in  the  way  of  foundation  stones,  are  still 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  light  on  the  hill-summits  of  Naphtali !  Bitter 
calls  this  region  *'  a  true  terra  incoffnita.'*  Fortunately  the  object  we 
now  hare  in  view  can  be  accomplished  without  knowing  definitely  the 
sites  of  those  cities  and  towns  which  once  made  this  proyince  a  centre  of 
life  and  prosperity. 

The  limits  of  Galilee  doubtless  varied  somewhat  with  the  changes  in 
its  own  and  neighbouring  rulers.  Carmel  once  belonged  to  Galilee,  but 
in  Josephus's  time  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Tyrians.  The  Lake 
and  the  river  Jordan  may  at  one  time  have  formed  the  eastern  boundary, 
but  the  Talmud  reckons  Gamala  and  Cssarea-Philippi,  and  also  the 
parts  above  Gadara,  as  belonging  to  Galilee;  Graetz  finds  a  passage 
which  makes  Jotapata  and  Gischala  mark  the  northern  boundary ;  and 
Lightfoot  gives  some  very  good  reasons  why  Feraea,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
might  in  Christ's  time  have  been  included  under  the  general  name  of 
«  Galilee."  The  Talmud  divides  Gkklilee  into  upper  and  lower ;  but  has 
also  a  division  peculiar  to  itself,  namely,  the  highland  or  mountainous 
district,  where  the  sycamore  did  pot  grow ;  the  plain  country  (Lower 
Galilee),  where  the  sycamore  flourished ;  and  the  valley,  or  the  region  of 
Tiberias. 

Where  the  boundaries  remain  so  indefinite  it  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  give  the  exact  extent  of  territory.  The  whole  area  of  Palestine, 
including  that  of  the  trans- Jordanic  tribes,  is  estimated  at  about  eleven 
thousand  square  miles.  Of  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  that  Galilee  occupied  about  one-third— perhaps  a  small  third.  Mr. 
Phillott*s  estimate  is  without  doubt  altogether  too  low,  which  allows  only 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  square  miles  to  Galilee.  On  the  other  hand, 
Eeim*s  estimate  may  be  too  high,  allowing  to  it  about  .two  thousand 
square  miles.  Grove  makes  about  six  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles 
west  of  the  Jordan,  while  Stanley  makes  of  the  same  territory  about 
nine  thousand  square  miles.  If  Stanley  is  right,  Galilee  can  easily  have 
had  two  thousand  square  miles,  and  even  more.  But  how  to  crowd 
three  million  people  or  more  into  such  a  space,  and  have  them  supported  ? 
This  may  not  have  been  such  a  difficult  problem :  we  judge  perhaps  too 
much  according  to  our  modem  ideas  of  room  and  expensive  living.  For 
instance,  about  the  sea  of  Galilee,  thirteen  miles  by  seven  being  the 
size  of  the  sea,  there  was  a  complete  nest  of  ten,  perhaps  twelve, 
flourishing  cities.  In  1849  Malta  had  a  i>opu]ation  of  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  to  the  square  mile.  The  county  of  Lancashire 
had  one  thousand  and  sixty*four,  and  that  of  Middlesex  six  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighty-three  inhabitants  to  the  same  space. 
The  island  of  Barbadoes,  with  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  square  miles,  without  any  large  towns,  without  manufactures  of  any 
description,  a  purely  agricultural  colony,  supports  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls»  or  over  one  thousand  and  eighty- 
four  to  the  square  mile.    Considering  the  many  large  cities  of  GfJileet 
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itB  three  million  inhAbitanta  may  easily  have  been  soppoited  on  ite  iwo 
thousand  square  miles. 

The  proYinoe  of  Galilee  was  by  no  means  the  least  fiAvoured,  nor  the 
least  important  portion  of  the  Holy  Land.  On  account  of  its  astonishing 
fimitfulness,  its  many  resouroes,  and  its  hardy  population*  it  ranked  next 
to  Jerusalem  in  importance  ;  '*it  was  the  bulwark  of  Jerusalem.'*  The 
Gospels,  in  those  portions  of  them  which  relate  to  Galilee,  place  ns  in 
an  exceedingly  fertile  region,  whose  surfiftce  was  eoyered  with  "  citiM 
and  Tillages,"  which  were  crowded  with  a  dense  population,  and  full  of 
energy  and  life.  Most  travellers  in  that  country,  and  those  writers  who 
have  studied  its  physical  eharacteriatics,  represent  it  as  being  of  great 
natural  fertility  and  beauty,  remarkably  diversified  by  mountain  and  Mil, 
valley  and  plain,  springs,  rivers,  and  lakes,  while  its  dimate  is  "the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  a  perpetual  spring.'*  Josephus,  Taettos, 
the  Babylonian  Tahnud,  (a.d.  500,)  Antoninus  Martyr,  (a.d.  600,)  and 
almost  any  number  since  the  time  of  the  latter,  have  been  unanimous  in 
praising  the  physical  beauties  and  resources  of  Galilee.  Here,  it  is  said,  is 
<^  the  most  fertile  soil  in  allPalestine."  To  one  its  beautiful  Lake  is  "  the  eye 
of  Galilee.*'  The  Babbis  compared  the  Lake  to  "  gliding  waters."  "The 
shores  of  Tiberias  formed  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  world."  To  one  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth  is  "  the  unparalleled  garden  of  God."  "  The  land 
of  Naphtali  is  everywhere  covered  with  firuitful  fields  and  vines;  and  the 
fruits  of  this  region  are  renowned  for  their  wonderful  sweetness."  "  If 
nature  could  influence  mind,  if  it  could  create  geniua,  Naphtali  would  be 
the  land  of  poets."  The  Babbis  testify  that  the  shores  of  the  Lake  were 
"  covered  with  cities,  villages,  and  market-places."  "  For  sixteen  miles 
about  Sepphoris  the  region  was  fertile,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
"  Galilee  is  a  land  of  water-brooks,  abounding  in  timber,^fertile,  and 
beautiful."  The  words  of  the  dying  lawgiver  in  regard  to  tiie  four  tribes 
which  settled  in  this  section,  lead  us  to  expect  that  they  were  to  ooeopy 
a  region  of  great  richness  and  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  applying  to  the 
territory  what  was  said  of  the  people,  a  land  "  full  with  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord."*  iOl  that  we  know  of  the  country  since  confirms  the  impres- 
sion given  by  Moses. 

Benan,  with  glowing  language,  speaks  of  this  region  as  "  a  country 
very  green  and  full  of  shade  and  pleasantness,  the  true  country  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  of  the  songs  of  the  well-beloved."  We  most 
make  room  for  the  statement  of  Josephus,  who,  as  military  governor 
of  the  province,  knew  thoroughly  its  characteristics  and  resources.  Of 
the  country  in  general :  "  It  is  throughout  rich  in  soil  and  paatoaige, 
producing  every  variety  of  tree,  and  inviting  by  its  productiveness  even 
those  who  have  the  least  inclination  for  agriculture ;  it  is  everywhere 
tilled,  no  part  allowed  to  lie  idle,  and  is  everywhere  productive."  f  And 
of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  he  speaks  as  "  admirable  both  for  its  natu- 
ral properties  and  its  beauty."  I  "  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  it 
rejects  no  plant,  and  accordingly  all  are  here  cultivated  by  the  husband- 
man ;  for  BO  genial  is  the  air  that  it  suits  every  variety.    The  walnut, 

♦  Pent.  xxxiiJ.  28.  f  Wars,  iil,  8.    3,  8.  %  I"*.,  ill.,  10.  a 
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which  delights  beyond  other  trees  in  a  wintiy  olimate,  grows  here  Itiz- 
miantly,  together  with  the  pahn-tree,  which  is  nourished  by  heat ;  and 
near  to  those  are  figs  and  olives,  to  which  a  milder  atmosphere  has  been 
assigned.  One  might  style  this  an  ambitions  effort  of  Nature,  doing 
violence  to  herself  in  bringing  together  plants  of  discordant  habits,  and 
an  admirable  riyahry  of  the  seasons,  each,  as  it  were,  asserting  her  right 
to  the  soil ;  for  it  not  only  possesses  the  extraordinazy  virtae  of  nourish- 
ing froits  of  opposite  climes,  but  also  maintains  a  continual  supply  of 
them.  Thus  it  produces  those  most  royal  of  all,  the  grape  and  the  fig, 
daring  ten  months,  without  intermission,  while  the  other  varieties 
ripen  the  year  round."  Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  "  the  genial 
temperature  of  the  air,"  the  plain  being  "irrigated  by  a  highly- 
fertilizing  spring,"  and  of  the  fish,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  lake 
of  Alexandria."^' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  land  had  been  remarkably  favoured  by 
nature.  The  Hebrew  phrase,  '*  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
might  best  express  the  exceeding  fertility  and  richness  of  Galilee  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  capabilities  of  the  soil  were  perhaps  folly  developed 
by  skilftil  labour.  The  industrious  farmers  devoted  their  chief  attention 
to  the  crops  best  adapted  to  their  soil,  and  which  at  the  same  time  found 
the  readiest  market ;  hence,  in  many  cases,  meadow  and  pasture-land 
were  turned  into  tillage,  because  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  fruits  was 
found  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  rich  fields 
were  sometimes  so  parcelled  out  that  the  plough  could  no  longer  be 
used,  and  the  earth  must  be  turned  up  with  the  spade.  Yet  in  the  open 
fields  where  the  plough  was  used,  the  workmen  prided  themselves  on 
being  able  to  turn  and  lay  a  furrow  with  skill, ^which  would  never  have 
been  attempted  in  the  stony  fields  of  Judiea.  With  such  a  soil,  and 
under  such  a  cultivation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  became  a 
paradise  in  beauty.  All  the  trees  and  fruits  of  Palestine  flourished  here 
to  perfection.  It  was  even  asked  why  the  fruits  of  Gennesareth  were 
not  foimd  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  feasts  ?  and  reply  was  xnade, 
**  80  that  no  one  may  be  tempted  to  come  to  the  feasts  merely  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  those  fruits."  f  Here  were  found  all  the  productions 
which  made  Italy  rich  and  beautiful,  with  the  additional  advantage' that 
here  also  *'  the  palm  and  the  balm  tree  flourished  in  great  luxuriance ;" 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Bomans  "  these  palm  groves  were  beautiful  and  lofbjr."! 
In  a  word,  forests  in  many  cases  covered  its  mountains  and  hills,  §  while 
its  uplands,  gentle  slopes,  and  broader  vaUeys,  were  rich  in  pastures, 
meadows,  cultivated  fields,  vineyards,  olive-groves,  and  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind.  Here,  in  this  '*  garden  that  has  no  end,"  flourished  the  vine, 
the  olive,  and  the  fig,  the  oak,  the  hardy  walnut,  the  terebinth,  and  the 
hot-blooded  palm,  the  cedar,  cypress,  and  balsam,  the  fir-tree,  the  pine, 
and  sycamore ;  the  bay-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  almond,  the  pomegranate, 

•  Wars,  iu.,  10.  8.  f  Lightfoot,  L,  155.       *        ^Tac.  Hist.,  v.,  6. 

§  See  "  hills  about  Jotapata,"  Wars,  iii.,  7.  8.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion 
under  Joshua,  "  the  moontains  of  Gilboa  and  the  country  adjacent  were  covered 
with  dense  forests."  Bitter,  ii.,  828  s  Van  de  Yelde,  i.,  298. 
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the  citron,  and  the  beatttifol  olea&der.  These,  with  still  many  other 
forest,  fimit,  and  flowering  trees,  and  shnibs,  and  aromatic  plants, 
together  with  grains  and  froits,  to  which  shoold  be  added  an  infinite 
profusion  of  flowers,  made  up  that  wonderful  Tariety  of  natural 
productions  which  adorned  and  enriched  the  region  in  which  was  the 
home  of  Jesus. 

Galilee  was  a  well- watered  region.  The  words  of  promise  spoken  to 
the  Hebrews  in  regard  to  the  land  which  they  were  to  enter,  '*  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  yalleys  and 
hills,'*  would  be  truer  of  Galilee  than  of  any  other  section.  The  lakes  of 
this  proTinoe,  with  their  blue  transparent  waters,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  charming  beauty  of  the  landscapes.  The  water  of  lake  Merom  is  sweet; 
as  is  also  that  of  lake  Tiberias,  and  crystal  dear.  The  Babbie  find  it 
difficult  to  praise  enough  their  beautiful  Lake,  which  was  justly  the  pride 
of  their  old  land.  They  speak  of  its  *'  gracefully  flowing  *'  or  «  gliding  " 
waters.  Jehovah,  they  said,  had  created  seven  seas,  and  of  these  He  had 
chosen  the  sea  of  Gennesareth  as  His  special  delight.'*'  The  Jordan,  the 
only  stream  in  Palestine  deserving  the  name  of  *<  river,'*  with  its 
"  sources,"  its  *<  floods,"  and  its  remarkably  winding  course,  belonged, 
at  least  in  its  upper  and  finer  half,  to  Galilee.  Perhaps  the  Litany, 
where  it  bends  firom  a  southerly  to  westerly  course,  touched  upon 
the  northern  frontier  of  this  province.  Here  belonged  the  Eiahon, 
the  famous  "  river  of  battle,"  called  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak 
'*  that  ancient  river."|  It  took  its  rise  near  the  foot  of  Tabor,  went  a 
winding  course  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  entered  the  bay  of 
Acre  near  the  foot  of  Carmel.  A  principal  feeder  of  this  stream  came 
from  Gilboa  and  Engannim.  It  received  <*  the  waters  of  Megiddo  **  not 
far  from  the  town  of  the  same  name.  When  the  Kishon  was  at  its 
height,  it  would  be,  partly  on  account  of  its  quicksands,  as  impassable  as  the 
ocean  itself  to  a  retreating  army.  The  river  Belus  should  also  be  men- 
tione^t  which  entered  the  sea  near  Acre,  and  from  the  fine  sand  of  whose 
bed  the  Phoenicians,  according  to  tradition,  first  made  glass.  X  **No  less 
than  four  springs  pour  forth  their  almost  full-grown  rivers  throng  the 
plain  "  of  Gennesareth.  '*  Beautiful  springs,  characteristic  of  the  whole 
vaUey  of  the  Jordan,  are  unusually  numerous  and  copious  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake."  §  Half  an  hour  north  of  the  town  of  Tiberias 
are  five  or  six  profuse  springs  lying  near  together,  and  called  the  "  cool 


*  On  the  seven  seas  of  Palestine,  see  Keubaner,  24,  who  gives  names, 
details,  and  references.  "  In  the  view  of  the  Christian,  in  a  far  higher  sense 
tban  was  thought  of  by  the  Babbis,  God  has  indeed  chosen  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  blessed  it  beyond  all  other  seas  of  the  earth."  (Hausrath, 
i.,  350.)  On  the  depth  of  the  lake,  see  Bitter,  ii.,  887:  "One  hundied  and 
twenty  to  one  hnndred  and  fifty-six  feet." 

t  Jadges  V.  SI. 

i  In  Joshua  xix.  26,  appears  the  name  n^^h  ifiirvxfi  which  has  often  been 
identified  with  the  river  Belus.  Mr.  Grove,  in  Smith's  Dietionaiy  of  the 
Bible,  iv.,  2,996,  ool.  2,  doubts  the  identity,  and  doubts  even  if  •^Shiehor. 
Libnath  "  refers  to  any  river  at  all. 

§  Stanley,  *<  Sinai  and  Palestine/'  p.  866. 
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fonntuns,"  to  distmgnish  them  firom  the  hot  oBes  eonth  of  the  dty. 
Bitter  speidce  of  **  the  hundred  hrooks/*  that  dietribate  their  waters 
through  the  neighbourhood  of  Banias,  **  carrying  fertility  everywhere." 
Thomson  speaks  of  "the  ample  supply  of  water"  about  Ayun.  Six 
streams  have  been  counted  flowing  into  lake  Huleh  from  the  mountains 
lying  west  of  it,— the  largest  of  which  is  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide. 
Then  the  abundance  of  dew  which  falls  about  Tabor,  remarked  by 
Burokhardt,  Bobinson,  and  others,  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
vegetation  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  "  dew  of  Hermon  '* 
was  long  ago  praised,  and  the  rich  yegetation  of  the  surrounding  region 
is  due  to  this  fructifying  influence.  The  perpetual  snow  on  Hermon 
proved  no  doubt  an  infinite  blessing  to  the  people  of  this  province,  freshen- 
ing the  atmosphere  by  day,  and  cooling  it  by  night.  "^  The  snow  was 
even  carried  to  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Damascus  as  a  luxury,  and  labourers 
sweltering  in  the  hot  harvest  fields  used  it  to  cool  the  water  which  they 
drank.  No  doubt  Herod  Antipas  at  his  feasts  in  Tibexias  enjoyed  also 
from  this  very  source  the  modem  luxury  of  ice-water. 

The  wann  springs  of  this  Province  are  also  to  be  noticed :  at  Biram, 
Gadara,  and  Tiberias,  of  which  those  at  the  latter  place  were  most 
renowned.  "  These  three  springs,"  the  Babbis  say,  "  remained  after  the 
deluge."  There  is  a  large  cluster  of  similar  ones  near  Tiberias.  Some 
of  them  are  hot,  and  are  called  by  the  Babbis  "  the  boiling  waters." 
The  supply  of  water  in  the  largest  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  wheels  of  mills. 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  healthfdlness "  of  these  springs,  and  so  does 
Josephus.  They  were  the  "watering  places"  of  that  age  and 
country,  the  delightful  resort  of  people  of  means,  and  were  visited  also 
with  great  benefit  by  the  feeble  or  sick  of  the  land,  on  account  of  the 
healing  properties  of  the  waters.  People  were  attracted  hither  from 
Jerusalem  and  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  the  city  of 
Tiberias  was  increased  greatly  both  in  size  and  importance  by  this  means. 
In  the  glens  of  the  north.  Porter  speaks  of  "  tiny  streams  murmuring 
among  rocks."  f  II  we  think  of  the  numberless  brooks  and  mountain 
tonrents,  the  springs,  besides  the  warm  ones  ahready  mentioned,  the 
reservoirs,  the  aqueducts  and  watercourses,  the  fountains,  the  cisterns, 
and  the  wells,  we  have  a  land  in  which  there  was  no  lack  of  water,  and 
one  greatly  blessed  in  this  respect  above  Judsa. 

Some  special  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
perhaps  in  fertility  and  beauty  the  gem  of  the  East,  as  it  certainly  was 
the  gem  of  Palestine.  We  have  already  quoted  Josephus's  description  of  it. 
It  must  not  be  thought  of  as  being  of  great  extent.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
long  by  one  broad  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  it  by  the  latest  explorers. 
Here  nature  had  lavished  her  tropical  profasion  and  glory.  Trees 
retained  their  foliage  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  during  ten  months 
of  the  twelve  grapes  and  figs  ripened.  Here,  in  this  rank  soil,  grew  the 
finest  wheat  of  the  land.  Its  superior  and  delicious  fruits  were  not  found 
at  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  lest,  as  we  have  seen,  some  persons  might 
attend  them  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  these  fruits  alone.  Its  climate  was 
an  **  harmonious  mingling  of  the  seasons,"  so  that  the  Babbis  looked  upon 

•  TacitoB's  Hisioty,  v.,  6.  f  "Basban,"  p.  2C2. 
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IIdb  pbin  as  an  ettflity  piiadiae  ;  and  several  fimdM  ini 

won  adopted  to  inaloa  ttie  naine '*  <i«iiiifl8aieth  *' BOggerthm  of  the  x^^ 

afth>eoil,oraftheDwortneaiafit»frnite,->r3beJg»M»o<Ae<» 


"A  NATION'S  RIGHT  TO  WOBSHIP  GOD." 

A  PAMPHLET  of  extraoidiiiaiy  interest  appears  under  the  above  title,* 
fiiU  of  inibnnation  eoneeniing  a  question  which  is  now  earnestly 
debated  in  America,  and  is  of  primary  importance  to  the  whole  Cfaristisn 
world. 

After  all  the  ferrent  and  sdf-renonneing  piety  of  the  fonnders  of  thorn 
settlements  on  the  North  American  continent  ^Hiieh  grew  np  into  the 
United  States*  Republic,  and,  notwithstanding  the  existenee  of  a  succes- 
sion of  eminently  Christian  dtizens  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, in  1776,  to  the  present  day,  a  national  negation  of  revealed 
religion  has  lain  as  a  blot  on  the  Federal  Constitntion,  and  induced  a 
state  of  things  which  fills  thoughtful  men  with  sorrow  and  dismay.  It 
gives  us  pain  to  stete  the  case  so  strongly,  but  the  fricts  on  which  the 
stetement  rests  are  matter  of  public  history,  cannot  be  denied,  and  we 
fear  that  they  cannot  be  extenuated. 

We  are  reminded  that  the  French  Revolution,  the  Ameriean  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  an  aetive  propagation  ofinfidelity  in  France,  England, 
and  America,  were  contemporaneous  evento.  But  it  wUl  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  founders  of  a  new  nation  on  the  Ameriean  Continent 
were  sincere  Christians,  and  that  **  William  Perm,  in  the  earliest  legida- 
tiye  aete  of  the  Stete  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  the  year  1682,  declared  the 
government  of  that  Stete  to  be  sacred  in  ite  institutions  and  ends,  esteb- 
lished  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  he  required 
every  legislator  to  declare  his  belief  in  one  God,  the  Rewarder  of  the  good 
and  Punisher  of  the  wicked,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  and  the  Old  Testamente  to  have  been  given  by  inspiration  of  God.  Tet 
the  Federal  Constitution,  drafted  in  1787,  and  passed  in  1789,  during  the 
calamitous  period  just  noted,  became,  so  to  speak,  a  charter  of  unbelief! 
The  pamphlet  before  us  relates,  that  when  a  convention  appointed  to 
prepare  the  Constitution  had  been  at  work  for  nearly  five  weeks  without 
seeming  to  think  of  looking  to  God  for  direction,  "  Franklin  moved,  and 
Sherman  seconded,  that  prayers  should  be  offered  every  morning ;  but 
the  motion  received  Httie  or  no  sympathy,  and  was  dropped."  On  that 
occasion  Benjamin  Franklin  thus  addressed  the  chair : — 

«« This  Assembly,  groping  as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth, 


*  By  the  Ber.  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  University.  With  a  Pre- 
faee  and  Appendix  containing  an  aeooont  of  the  important  and  rapidly- 
extending  morement  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  reoognitkin  of  the  ffliw**!— » 
religion  in  the  Constitotion  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Ber.  E.  H.  Bsle. 
Edinbnrgh:  Andrew  BlUot.    Iiondon :  James  Nisbet  and  do.    1874 
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and  BeBoree  able  to  distinguish  it  when  presented  to  ns — ^how  has  it  hap- 
pened. Sir,  that  we  have  not  hitherto  once  thought  of  humbly  applying 
to  the '  Father  of  lights'  to  illmninate  our  tmderstanding  ?  In  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we  were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had 
daily  prayers  in  this  room  for  Divine  protection.  Our  prayers,  Sir,  were 
heard,  and  they  were  graciously  answered.  All  of  us  who  were  engaged 
in  the  struggle  must  have  observed  frequent  instances  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  in  our  favour.  To  that  kind  Providence  we  owe  this 
happy  opportunity  of  consulting  in  peace  on  the  means  of  establishing 
our  fdture  national  felicity.  And  have  we  now  forgotten  that  Friend,  or 
do  we  imagine  that  we  no  longer  need  His  assistance  ?  I  have  lived* 
Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see 
of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  spairow 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  His  aid  ?  We  have  been  assured.  Sir,  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  *  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in 
vain  that  build  it.'  I  believe  this^;  and  I  also  believe  that  without  His 
ooncurring  aid  we  shall  succeed  in  the  political  building  no  better  than 
the  builders  of  Babel." 

Eighty-five  years  of  the  life  of  nations  are  not  counted  for  much  in 
history,  but  it  is  a  period  long  enough  to  afford  instances  in  justification 
of  Franklin's  augury.  A  powerful  party,  taking  their  stand  on  the  new 
Constitution,  and  pleading  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  very  soon  demanded  that  every  trace  of  Christian  fiuth  should  be 
banished  from  the  laws  and  the  actings  of  the  Government.  Accordingly, 
in  1797,  when  Washington  was  yet  President  of  the  Bepublio,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  a  Mohammedan,  the  Bey  of  Tripoli,  containing  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  any  sense 
founded  on  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that  treaty  continues  in  force 
throughout  the  United  States  at  this  day.  Now,  this  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  Constitution  of  the  Mother-State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  principle  so  solemnly  professed  by  its  revered  founder  is  still 
acknowledged ;  and  in  some  other  States  there  still  remain  similar  vestiges 
of  religion.  In  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  for  example,  there  is 
even  a  Protestant  clause.  In  that  of  New  Jersey,  as  revised  two  years  ago, 
there  is  manifest  a  decided  tendency  to  return  to  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
State.  The  Constitution  of  New  York  however  is  a  complete  example  of  cold 
neutrality  towaids  all  religions  of  the  world,  which  it  expresses  in  the  con- 
temptuous words,  "  without  discrimination  or  preference."  But  it  was  not 
possible  for  Christian  men  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  silently 
acquiesce  in  so  flagrant  a  renunciation  of  the  first  principles  of  revealed 
religion,  and  in  such  a  contempt  of  the  holy  faith  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  proclaim  openly  in  all  the  world.  A  great  controversy 
has  consequently  been  raised,  and  is  not  likely  to  cease  uutil  a  ftmda- 
mental  change  in  the  Constitution  is  effected,  or  the  Federal  Republic 
is  dismembered. 

*' A  Society,  which  calls  itself  *  The  Free  EeUgioue  AesooitUion^*  has 
been  organised  for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away^  not  only  from  the 
Congress,  but  from  the  Legislatures  of  every  one  of  the  Statesi  all  recog- 
nition of  Christianity  or  of  religion  in  any  form  or  shape.    A  number  of 
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leading  men,  not  long  ago  met  at  Oolnmbns,  in  Ohio,  for  the  porpoee  of 
fbnning  this  Society  and  preparing  a  deliberate  hostile  attaok  on  all 
attempts  of  members  of  Congress,  in  their  oapaoity  as  Senators,  to 
acknowledge  God.  At  this  meeting  Senator  Tharman,— a  citizen  of 
superior  ability  and  great  influence,  the  head  of  an  important  party, — 
while  explaining  the  principles  on  which  the  Society  was  founded,  laid 
down  thiis :  That  there  uhoiM  he  no  recognition  of  Chd  m  the  Coneti' 
itUion  of  the  United  Statee,  The  plan  that  is  contemplated  by  Uie 
founders  of  the  Society,  is  to  secure  the  fonnation  of  five  hundred 
leagues  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States ;  each  of  which  shall 
select  two  delegates,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  meet  in  a  great  Oomren- 
tion,  and  co-operate  together  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society.  They 
have  ahready  established  an  organ,  called  The  Index^  whose  work  is  to 
make  known  their  resolutions,  and  diffuse  through  the  States  their  views. 
*  Let  us  begin,*  says  a  writer  in  this  paper — *  let  us  begin  at  ones  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  great  national  party  of  freedom,  which  ahalL  demand 
the  entire  secularization  of  our  Municipal,  State,  and  National  Govom- 
ments.  Bouse  to  the  great  work  of  freeing  America  from  Uie  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Church ;  make  this  continent,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  saered 
to  human  liberty ;  prove  that  you  are  worthy  descendants  oi  those 
whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  gave  us  a  Constitution  untainted  with 
superstition.' 

"Along  with  other  documents  is  published  a  paper  entitled  *The 
Demands  of  Liberalism/  They  demand  that  the  employment  of  diaplaina 
in  Congress,  in  State  Legislatures,  in  the  navy  and  militia,  and  in  prisoias, 
shall  be  discontinued ;  that  all  public  appropriations  for  sectarian,  educa- 
tional, and  charitable  institutions  shall  cease ;  that  all  religious  servioee 
sustained  by  the  Government  shall  be  abolished,  and  the  use  of  tiie 
Bible  in  public  schools,  whether  as  a  text-book  or  a  book  of  religioiu 
worship,  shall  be  prohibited ;  that  all  appointment  of  religious  festivals 
or  fasts  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the  governors  of 
particular  States,  shall  wholly  cease ;  that  the  judicial  oath,  which  is  aa 
appeal  to  God,  and  implies  a  dread  of  His  anger  if  the  oath  is  violated* 
shall  be  abolished  in  the  courts  and  in  all  other  departments  of  the 
Government ;  that  ail  laws  directly  or  indirectly  enforcing  the  observaaoe 
of  the  Sabbath  shall  be  repealed ;  that  all  laws  looking  to  the  enibroemsnt 
of  Christian  morality  shall  be  abrogated,  and  all  laws  be  con£»med  to 
the  requirements  of  natural  morality— equal  rights  and  impartial  liberty; 
and  finally,  that  neither  in  the  laws  nor  in  the  practical  administratioii 
of  them  in  any  one  of  the  States  shall  any  privilege  be  oonoeded  to 
Christianity,  or  to  any  other  special  religion ;  and  that  the  entiis  poUtMsl 
system  shall  be  administered  on  a  purely  secular  basis.'* 

Such  are  the  claims  of  the  **Free  Beligious  Association,"  whoss 
established  organ  contains  articles  unspeakably  blasphemous,  a&d 
"  impeaches  Christianity  before  the  bar  of  civilised  mankind."  Opposed 
to  this  Society  is  "  The  National  Association,"  for  the  fomation  of  whieli 
a  great  meeting  was  held  in  New  York,  in  February,  1878.  SoilaUs 
resolutions  were  made  and  recorded,  and  measures  are  in  progvass  tat 
effecting  the  needful  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  A  CoBvsstioii 
has  also  been  assembled  in  Fhiladdphia,  for  tiie  purpose  nf  dntsiminfnfl 
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on  the  proposals  that  should  be  made  for  the  desired  revision  of  the 
Gonstitntion  and  administration  of  Government.  A  petition,  addressed 
*'To  the  Constitntional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,"  folly  expresses  the  object  now  sought  by  a 
rapidly-inoreasing  proportion  of  dtizens  of  the  United  States,  and  reads 
as  follows : — 

"  Whweaa  the  State  is  a  beneficent  institution  of  Heaven,  ordained 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  man,  and  placed  xmder  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and 

"  Whereas  it  is  proper  and  right  that  a  Christian  people  should  make 
formal  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine  Author  of  Government,  and  of  the 
Supreme  Buler  of  nations,  in  the  organic  law  of  their  Commonwealth ; 
and, 

"  Whereae  the  fathers  of  our  country  did  recognise  and  act  on  these 
fundamental  principles  in  laying  the  foundations  of  our  Government  in 
Christian  morality,  in  religion,  and  by  explicit  acknowledgments  of  the 
State's  allegiance  to  God ;  and, 

"  Whereas  the  absence  of  such  acknowledgments  from  the  Consti- 
tutions of  the  United  States,  and  of  many  of  the  States,  is  made  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  an  argument  for  obliterating  all* 
Christian  features  from  our  State  and  National  Governments, — 

*' We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
deeply  convinced  that  the  welfare  of  our  State  and  people,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  dvil  and  religious  liberties,  are  inseparable  from  a 
recognition  of  the  Sovereignty  of  Jehovah  and  of  His  Christ,  do 
memorialize  your  Honourable  Body  to  place  in  the  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
Almighty  God  as  the  ultimate  Source  of  authority  in  civil  government,  of 
the  Lord  JesuB  Christ  as  the  Buler  of  nations,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the 
supreme  standard  of  righteous  law— and  thus  indicate  that  this  is  a 
Christian  Commonwealth,  and  place  all  the  Christian  laws,  institutions, 
and  usages  of  the  State  on  an  xmdeniable  legal  basis  in  our  fundamental 
law." 

Surely  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  will  not  be 
made  in  vain  1  It  cannot  be  that  agitators  for  the  legal  establishment  of 
Atheism^so  fur  as  that  or  any  other  form  of  wickedness  can  be  estab- 
lished by  a  *'  constitution  "  or  a  statute— represent  the  mind  of  a  nation 
that  possesses  an  English  Bible,  and  that  has,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
Gospel  ministrations.  Even  if  it  were  not  so,  the  prayers  of  ever  so  few 
fidthfdl  men  would' prevail  with  the  "  Father  of  lights  "  so  to  influence 
the  public  mind,  and  so  to  "  teach  the  senators  wisdom,*'  that  the  mere 
suggestion  to  put  away  all  thought  of  God  would  stir  them  up  to  godly 
fear,  and  arouse  them  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  to  rebuke  such  gross  pro- 
fanity. Americans,  however  lax,  however  carried  away  by  the  yuror  of 
pretended  "  liberalism,'*  could  hardly  be  insensible  of  the  madness  of 
proclaiming  the  abrogation  of  all  laws  for  enforcing  Christian  morality, 
and  the  substitution  of  natural  morality,  which,  as  they  define  it,  is 
nothiug  more  than  *'  equal  rights  and  impartial  liberty,'*— leaving  the 
judge  who  perchance  might  be  an  Atheist  to  acyudicate  upon  a  question 
of  right,  or  of  equityi  or  afillibusterto  distribute  equaljustioe,  and  making 
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Lynch  law,  or  any  other  form  of  tmnnltnary  yiolenoe,  to  be  the  guarantee 
of  liberty.  Where  would  be  the  credit  of  a  nation  that  shonld  in  set  tenns 
repadiate  the  liBar  of  Gh>d,  deride  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  east  off 
the  dread  of  retribution  ?  Those  assodatee  in  "  free  religion  '*  probably 
denonnoe  as  hypocrisy  any  national  profession  of  the  very  first  elements 
of  religion,  sneh  as  it  is  now  sought  to  incorporate  into  the  fondamentel 
laws  of  their  conntiy,  however  inflnential  that  profession  might  be  on  the 
mind  and  habits  of  tiie  people.  Giving  them  leave  to  use  the  epithet 
'*  hypoerigy,"  or  any  other  ill  word,  in  the  sense  that  may  6;ait  them, 
towards  their  fellow-citizens,  by  what  name  would  the  world  cell  the 
Legidature  that  should  eonoede  the  demand  now  made  upon  the  American 
Congress,  to  repudiate  at  once  the  claims  of  religion,  education,  and 
charity  ?  Tet,  as  no  enormity  is  impossible  to  man,  and  as  even  some 
men,  seeming  to  be  pious,  are  so  bewildered  with  a  theory  as  to 
renounce  for  themselves  the  rudiments  of  common  Christianity,  we 
must  not  make  too  sxure,  for  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  of  a  happy  issue 
out  of  this  conflict ;  but  rather  pray  that  the  world  may  be  saved  from 
the  example  of  a  sect  that  openly  declares  of  their  Legislatures  and 
their  Courts,  that  in  one  and  ail  of  them  *'  there  is  no  God." 

Vigil. 


PLOTINUS  AND  THE  NEO-PLATONISTS.* 

Amongst  the  volumes  which  form  part  of  Messrs.  Didot's  BibUothsca 
ChnBCOf  there  are  few  of  more  interesting  character  than  the  one  of  which 
we  have  just  transcribed  the  title ;  we  purpose  examining  it  a  little  in 
detail,  and  asking  our  readers  to  accompany  us  for  a  while  amongst  the 
intricate  theories  of  the  Keo-Platonists. 

Plato's  philosophy  is  tolerably  familiar,  we  believe,  to  most  of  the  per- 
sons who  will  take  up  this  article ;  Arisiotie's  works  are,  perhaps,  even 
better  known  to  them ;  but  we  question  very  much  whether  many  of  those 
whom  we  address  have  ever  opened  the  writings  of  a  man  who,  with  all 
his  defrcts,  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  thinkers, 
— a  man  who  is  as  closely  connected  with  the  decay  of  heathen  phi- 
losophy as  Plato  is  with  its  early  stage,  and  the  Stagirite  with  its  lull 
development.  Between  Plato's  idealism  and  Aristotie's  sensationalisni, 
Plotinus  appears  as  a  kind  of  eclectic  metaphysician  attempting  to  reoon- 
oile  both  together,  and  to  combine  with  the  rationalist  views  of  Greece 
the  mystical  ideas  of  Eastern  lore.  Plotinus,  in  a  word,  is  a  tramiition 
from  purely  Greek  speculations  to  those  extraordinary  doctrines  which 
borrowed  their  elements  from  the  Persians,  the  Hindus,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Jews,  and  even  the  Christians,  as  well  as  from  the  clearer  and  more 
simple  teachings  of  Grecian  philosophy. 

This  edition  of  the  works  of  the/act70  princ&ps  of  Neo-Platonists  has 
been  done  with  much  care  by  Dr.  Creuzer  and  Professor  Moser ;  besides 
the  Enneads,  both  in  the[original  and  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Uarsilins 

*  **  Plotini  EnneadeSt  cum  Marailii  Ficini  Interpretatione  ca$tigatd,  iUfum 
ediderunt  Frid.  Creuxtr  et  Qeorg.  Henricut  Mo»er.*^  Paris :  Didot  Boyal 
670. 
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FioinnSyitooniains,  first,  the  ** Institutionea  Ploti/niance"  ofPorpbyrins; 
secondly,  the  '^Institutiones  Theologiccei"  of  Proclus ;  and,  thirdly,  Priacian's 
*'  Solutionea"  These  subsidiary  treatises  are  indispensable  towards  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  Plotinus ;  nay,  we  would  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  turn  for  further  help  in  the  way  of  elucidation  to  the  French 
translation  of  the  Enneads  pubHshed  by  the  late  M.  Bouillet,*  and  which 
contains  a  mass  of  illustrative  matter  of  the  most  copious  and  exact 
description ;  and  what  author  more  than  Plotinus  needs  explanations, 
commentaries,  notes  of  every  kind  ?  His  writings  are  full  of  the  remi- 
niscenoes  of  other  thinkers ;  almost  at  each  step  we  discover  allusions 
which  must  be  elucidated,  quotations  which  must  be  identified.  In  his 
turn,  he  has  been  studied,  discoursed  upon,  annotated  by  subsequent  phi- 
losophers ;  fragments  of  his  works  occur  throughout  the  compositions  of 
scholastic  divines  and  Benaissance  free-thinkers ;  in  short,  it  may  be  said 
that  an  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  Enneads  cannot  be 
obtained  without  constant  reference  to  a  number  of  authorities  which  we 
are  boxmd  to  thank  M.  Bouillet  for  collecting  and  embodying  so  fully  in 
faiB  excellent  volumes. 

But  some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  say,  To  what  pur- 
pose ?  Will  the  study  of  Neo-Platonism  repay  the  time  and  toil  bestowed 
apon  it  ?  Without  endeavouring  here  to  enter  upon  an  apology  for  this 
school  of  metaphysics,  we  shall  juBt  remark,  that  the  great  popularity  it 
obtained  when  it  came  forth  as  a  teacher  of  the  ignorant  and  a  guide  of  the 
•blind,  is  enough  to  establish  its  importance.  We  may  say,  besides,  that  the 
history  of  Gnosticism  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Plotinus,  and  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine  himself  might  be  quoted  as  a  proof  of  the 
high  reputation  which  the  philosopher  enjoyed  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  If  we  add,  moreover,  that  several  of  the  early  Fathers 
are  sufGiciently  Sond  of  borrowing  from  Plotinus  to  justify  the  publication 
of  works  such  as  Dr.  Jahn*s  *'  BasUiuB  Magntu  Ploiinizans"  we  shall 
have  certainly  done  quite  enough  to  make  a  good  case  in  favour  of  at 
least  an  elementary  study  of  the  Enneads. 

After  a  short  preface,  we  find  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Porphyry, 
entitled,  **  Sententia  ad  IntelUgihilia  dwcenter.**  This  sort  of  preliminary 
oompofiition  comes  here  in  a  most  appropriate  place,  for  it  contains,  as 
scholars  are  aware,  a  complete  summary  of  the  doctrines  held  by  Plotinus ; 
and  this  reavme,  written  in  a  clear,  easy,  and  elegant  style,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  who  would  either  have  in  a  condensed  form  the  entire 
(system  of  Neo-Platonism,  or  possess  a  kind  of  clue  to  the  abstruse, 
and  often  unfathomable,  writuigs  of  Plotinus  himself.  Porphyry, 
next  to  the  author  of  the  "Enneads,"  was  the  most  renowned  amongst 
the  adepts  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  the  *'  Sententia  ad  Intelligibilia 
dueentes'*  cannot  fail  to  suggest  in  many  passages,   to  the  careful 

•  **Le8  Enneade$  de  Plotin,  Chef  de  VEcole  Nio-Platonicienne,  traduitet  pour 
la  premihe  foii  en  FranfaU,  accompagrUes  de  Bommaires,  etc.  Par  N.  Bouillet," 
Paris  and  London :  L.  Haobette  and  Co,    3  vols.,  8vo. 
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reftder,  pinJlel  ideas  diaonsaed  by  St  Augustine  and  other  Fathers  of  the 
Chnroh. ' 

The  facts  we  know  respecting  the  life  of  Flotinns  amount  to  very  litUe* 
and  they  are  contained  in  the  biographical  sketch,  for  which  we  an 
indebted  to  Porphyry.  We  find  that  he  was  bom  at  Lycopolls,  in  Egypt, 
A.D.  204.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  betook  himself  to  the  stndy  of 
philosophy,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  most  of  the  teachers  who  then 
flourished  at  Alexandria.  He  attached  himself  more  particularly  to 
Ammonins  Sacoas,  founder  of  the  Eclectic  School,  and  studied  for  ekven 
years  under  that  master.  The  expedition  which  the  Emperor  Gbrdiaa 
undertook  against  the  Parthians,  in  a.d.  248,  furnished  an  opportunity, 
which  Plotinus  had  long  coreted,  of  forming  a  personal  aoguaintanos 
with  the  sages  of  the  east,  whose  doctrines  were  so  much  commended  by 
the  philosophers  of  the*  Alexandrian  school,  and  were  supposed  by  them 
to  have  formed  the  basis  of  many  of  the  speculations  of  their  great  master 
Plato.  Accordingly,  Plotinus  joined  the  army  of  Gbrdian,  which  he 
aocon^panied  as  far  as  the  Euphrates;  and  when  the  Emperor  was 
murdered  there,  he  fled,  first  to  Antioch,  and  then  to  Bome.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Bome,  he  contented  himself  with 
giving  oral  instruction  to  his  pupils ;  but  at  last,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  he 
was  induced,  by  the  importunities  of  Porph3rryi  to  commit  to  writing  the 
substance  of  his  lectures.  He  remained  at  Bome  till  his  death,  in  A.D. 
274,  and  during  all  that  time  he  was  busily  engaged  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Eclectic  or  Neo-Platonic  doctrines.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Emperor  Qallienus,  who  was  on  the  point  of  allowing  him  to  rebuild  a 
ruined  city  in  Campania,  in  order  that  he  ought  try  the  experiment  of 
establishing  a  Utopia  there,  after  the  model  of  Plato's  BepubHc 

The  works  of  Plotinus  are  known  under  the  name  of  *'  The  Enneads,** 
from  the  fact  that  Porphyry  classified  them  in  six  categories  of  nine  books 
each.  With  reference  to  the  doctrine  they  contain,  we  may  briefly  say, 
that  it  is  an  expansion  or  development  of  Platonism ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  author  borrows  his  ideas  from  a  variety  of  aooioefl* 
blending  them  together  so  as  to  form  a  system  of  metaphysieal  and 
mystical  Pantheism,  which  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  under* 
stand  thoroughly.  The  order  adopted  by  Porphyry  for  the  anrangement 
of  the  various  *'  Enneads,"  an  order  which  all  editors,  inoluding  Drs. 
Creuser  and  Moser,  have  faithfully  followed,  increases  very  much  this 
difficulty ;  the  first  book  of  the  first  "  Ennead,"  for  instance,  treating  of 
the  nature  of  man,  is  the  most  obscure,  periiaps,  in  the  whole  work,  sod, 
chronologically,  one  of  the  last  that  Plotinus  ever  wrote.  We  will  venture 
to  affirm  that  no  one,  even  with  the  most  diligent  reading,  can  folly 
understand  the  author's  ideas,  unless  he  has,  in  the  first  place,  made  seme 
acquaintance  with  the  entire  system  of  Neo- Platonism,  and  espeeiaUj 
with  the  developments  contained  in  Books  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  fourth 
'*Ennead,"  and  in  Book  vii.  of  the  sixth. 

Whilst  perusing  the  first  Book  of  the  first  **  Ennead,"  we  light  upon  a 
very  short  passage,  in  which  Plotinus,  speaking  of  the  nature  of  ammsle, 
distinguishes  an  inferior  part  which  is  joined^to  the  body,  and  a  superior 
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one^which  oonstitnf  es  the  very  essenoe  of  man.  Now  thiB  passage,  tmdis. 
ibgaiBbable  as  it  may  seem  at  first  from  the  context  by  any  remarkable 
statement,  is  in  faot  the  fundamental  axiom  npon  which  the  whole 
system  of  Neo-PIatonism  rests,  as  it  contains  the  famous  theory  of  the 
three  hypostases  or  Divine  existences  which  from  all  eternity  have 
emanated  from  one  another.  Plotlnus  admitted  as  the  first  principle  a 
being,  whom  he  calls  the  First, — the  good,  tlie  simple,  the  absolute,  the 
infinite.  From  Him  is  derived  the  mind,  (vovf,)  which,  in  its  turn,  evolves 
the  universal  soul,  and  the  soul  of  the  world,  comprehending  a  superior 
power  and  an  inferior  one.  The  statement  of  such  a  theory  necessarily 
brought  on  Plotinus  the  attacks  of  the  Christian  doctors  ;  for  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  Neo-Platonist  philosopher  had  attempted  to  give,  as  the 
principle  of  his  cosmology,  a  kind  of  trinity,  the  three  persons  of  which 
were  as  mysteriously  connected  as  thoi?e  of  the  orthodox  Church.  In  his 
well-known  treatise,  De  Civitate  Dei,  St.  Augustine  therefore  discussed 
with  great  care  the  three  hypostases  put  forth  by  Plotinus,  and  he  very 
clearly  showed  in  what  respect  this  doctrine  was  erroneous.  .  Thus  it  was 
that  tiie  author  of  the  **  Enneads,*'  as  we  said  before,  borrowed  many  of 
his  tenets  from  Christian  sources;  in  like  manner  he  endeavoured  to 
adapt  and  incorporate  into  his  own  system  the  leading  theory  of  Plato 
respecting  the  nature  of  our  ideas ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what  differences 
separate  here  the  disciple  from  his  master.  For  what  are  our  ideas, 
aoeording  to  Plato,  but  abstract  forms,  the  models  and  prototypes  of  the 
various  creatures  which  we  see  around  us  in  the  visible  world  ?  Plotinus 
takes  us  one  step  higher :  ideas,  with  him,  are  real  intelligences ;  the 
intelligible  world  (vovs)  is  formed  by  these  things,  reduced  to  their 
essence  and  to  their  utmost  simplicity,  which  the  world  of  the  senses 
presents  to  us  in  their  bodily  form,  and  scattered  throughout  time  and 
space.  From  this  short  statement  we  see  that,  although  agreeing  with 
Plato  in  considering  our  ideas  as  types  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  created  world,  Plotinus  differs  from  him  widely  as  to  the  nature  of 
these  ideas. 

We  might  easily  go  on  through  the  several  theories  which  make  up 
the  structure  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  see  how  far  they  were  original,  and 
how  far  borrowed  from  other  Hellenic  systems;  but  we  must  hasten  on 
to  examine  an  important  question  connected  with  the  second  "  Ennead," 
namely  the  relation  in  which  Plotinus  stood  towards  the  Gnostics. 
That  they  had  many  notable  ideas  in  common  is  quite  certain.  The 
claims  to  an  ancient  and  mysterious  tradition  which  they  were  com- 
missioned to  interpret,  and  their  habit  of  indulging  in  allegorical  sayiogs 
may  first  be  noticed ;  the  Gnostics,  besides,  explained  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  the  origin  of  created  things;  they  admitted  equally  a  first 
Principle  as  the  cause  of  all  things;  like  Plotinus,  they  ascribed  the 
generation  of  beings  to  a  series  of  successive  emanations,  in  which  the 
intelligent  principle  gradually  becomes  weaker  in  proportion  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  original  source ;  both  schools  thought  that  matter  is 
the  lowest  exponent  of  .creative  power  and  the  cause  of  evil;  both 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.    With  so  many 
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points  of  ooinoideiioe,  how  can  we  explain  that  the  ninth  book  of  the  eeoond 
•<Ennead"  is  directed  against  the  Gnostics  f 

In  the  first  plaoe  the  Gnostics,  and  chiefly  the  Valentinians,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Divine  Being  the  thought  (tpuoid)  and  the  determina- 
tion (^cXi^o-if).  God,  said  they,  remained  for  a  long  series  of  ages  without 
manifesting  Himself,  without  allowing  His  thought  to  become  apparent 
by  an  act  of  His  will ;  on  the  contrary,  the  One,  says  Plotinus,  is  from  sU 
eternity  at  once  the  potential  and  immutable  effective  cause  of  aU  things. 
From  all  eternity,  by  an  immutable  necessity.  He  has  created  thought ; 
thought  has  produced  the  soul,  and  the  soul  has  evolved  the  world.  It 
follows  that  the  world  is  produced,  inasmuch  as  a  principle  exists  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence  and  its  form ;  but  it  has  not  been  created, 
inasmuch  as  it  never  had  any  beginning.  The  existence  of  the  world 
can  be  ascribed  neither  to  a  faU,  nor  to  the  voluntary  determination  of 
the  Creator ;  it  exists  necessarily  because  it  is  a  natural  law  that  the 
intelligible  world  should  put  forth  its  power  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
sensible  world  which  is  its  image. 

To  understand  fully  the  second  point  of  discrepancy  between  Plotinus 
and  the  Gnostics,  we  must  remember  the  extraordinary  vagaries  which 
the  last  named  philosophers  introduced  under  the  designation  of  Eogony- 
Their  Eons,  instead  of  being  merely  metaphysical  abstractions,  used  to 
express  the  qualities  of  the  Divine  Being,  were  real  creatures,  inter- 
mediate between  God  and  man,  and  forming  by  their  associations  in 
separate  couples  or  syzygies  (oi/Cvyia),  mystical  tetrads  and  ogdoacU, 
the  idea  of  which  had  been  borrowed  from  the  dreams  of  the  Eabbsla, 
or  the  obscure  teaching  of  Eastern  philosophy.  To  this  kind  of  refined 
mythology  Plotinus  objects  altogether ;  and  taking  up  in  this  respect  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  by  the  Christians,  he  says  very  truly  that  bj 
their  distinctions  and  classifications  the  Gnostics  reduce  the  intelligible 
principles  to  the  rank  of  inferior  beings,  as  perishable  as  the  animal 
creation  itself.  It  is  not  right  to  affirm  that  the  Gnostics  have  taken  ' 
their  doctrines  immediately  from  Plato ;  many  amongst  them,  on  the  I 
contrary,  considered  both  Plato  and  Pythagoras  as  plagiarists ;  and  if  | 
some  studied  the  Tinueiis  it  was,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  | 
it  according  to  their  own  fancies,  just  as  Heraclion  wrote  a  conmientary 
on  St.  John's  Gospel  in  order  to  prove  to  the  Christians  that  the  Apostle 
was  really  an  expounder  of  Gnosticism. 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  go  further  into  particulars  about  the  meta- 
physical system  of  PlotinuB  and  the  Neo-Platonists,  but  we  have  said 
enough,  we  trust,  to  show  the  great  importance  of  the  volume  so  well 
edited  by  Drs.  Creuzer  and  Moser  for  Messrs.  Didot's  Bibliotheca 
Qrmea. 

O.M. 
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THE  STATIONS  OF  THE  WESLEYAN-METHODIST  MINISTERS 
AND  PREACHERS  ON  TRIAL  FOR  1874-76. 

[y.B.  Eidi  of  th«  placM  menttoned  in  these  SUtloiu,  and  nambered  conitcatlYely  from  1  to  749 
u  tb«  httd  of  a  Ciieait ;  and  th«  MlnUter  flrtt  named  is  the  Saperintendent.  The  Saperintendent 
«»d  otbcr  Minitter  or  Ministers,  stationed  in  or  appointed  to  the  several  Circuits  under-mentioned, 
is  sod  are  appointed  by  the  Conference  to  preach  and  to  perform  all  acts  of  religious  worship  and 
Methodist  discipline,  in  each  and  eveiy  one  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist  chapels  already  erected, 
or  to  bs  erected,  in  each  Circuit  respectively,  withhi  the  space  of  twelve  calendar  months,  at  sooh 
time  or  tines,  and  in  such  manner,  as  to  him  or  them  shall  seem  proper ;  subject,  seTtrtheleH, 
to  tfat  SapeiiBteadent  Minister.] 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

W.  MORLBY  PUNSHON,  LL.D.,  PasaioxiiT  of  tbm  CowwmamHcm, 

GERVABB  SMITH,  M.A„  SccwrrAar. 


I.  FIRST  LONDON  DI8TRICT.*-Gtor^  T. 
Pfnkf,  JfU.,  Ckainum, 

MnBaktr,  MI.A.,  Ftntmdai  Seerttarp, 

llMtfom  CHwroad,  ^c,   William  T.  Bad- 

eliA.  John  Poulton,  Thomas  T.  Lambert 
Oermm  Miuion^  Gottlieb  S.  P.  Schweikher, 

Assistant  German  Minister,  who  shaU  act 

aader  the  direction  ^  the  Chairman  of  the 

District. 
Imdo^  WdMk,  Lewis  Jones. 
Ctrnfirtntt-qfiet^  Prwieiiek  J.  Jobson,  D.D., 

itooft-fiteiMnf;  Beqjamfai  Fnmkland,  B.A., 

Be^iamin  GreRory,  Editon. 
Uimnnant  8-<Utp,  William  a  Boyce,  Geoiye 

T.  Perks,  M.A.,  Luke  H.  Wiseman,  M.  A., 

Otmral  SeertUtriu  ;  WUliam  Aithur,H.A., 

Btnararjf  SeereUay. 
Bmt-MiM$ioM,  ♦«.,  Cbarlea  Prest,  General 

BeenUuy, 
AnxiUarj,  Fund,  John  Rattenbory. 
Mttropobtan   Outpd    Building    CemmitUe, 

Qbrtask  Smith.  M.A.,  (Secretary  of  the 

Conference,)  Oeneral  Secretary, 
ExUtuiim  qf  Methodism  in  Great  Britain,  G. 

fitrioier  Rowe,  Secretary  to  the  Fund. 
n*    Camp,  Aldershot,  RIcbard   W.  AUen, 

G«orse  T.  Keeble. 
Smdkmnt,  Berks. ,  Robert  a  Nightlnirale,  who 

•haU  act  under  the  direction  of  the  senior 

Miaisterat  Aidersbot. 
G^rriggn  and  Naval  Port  qf  Malta,  BeiUsmhi 

Braadley,  John  Laverack. 
I  Lemdon,  Jettin  street,   Jacob    Stephenson, 

RA,  wbo  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in 

•^wy  four  weelu  wiih  tfae  Mintoters  of  the 

City-road   and    Boxton    Clrcuiu,    altera 

Mlily. 
SlMdon,  Hosrton,  ^e.,  WOUam  H.   Com- 

farth,  Walter  S.  NichoL 


4  London,  Isiin(fton»  ^e.,  Qeoiye  Maunder. 

Waiiam  D.Walters. 

5  London,  Highburp,  ^e.,  Ebeneser  R.  Jen- 

kins, M.A.,  John  Baker,  M.A.,  Thomas 
Allen,  Mark  Guy  Peane. 
Wood  Green  and  Seven  Sisters*  Boad,  Paeebo 
Boskins,  T.  Ogden  T«ylor ;  John  P.  John- 
son ( ff'ood-Greeh),  Supernumerary. 

$  London,      Stoke-Newington,      4c.,      John 
M'Kenny,  William  R.   C.  Cockill,  John 
Dymond. 
7  London,  Hackney,  SfC,  Francis  W.  Greeres, 
John  Wood,  B.A.,  John  Burgess,  WUliam 
H.  Booth  :    Richard  Tabraham,  William 
O.  Booth,  Alfred  Barrett,  James  Sutch, 
Charles  ChnrohiU,  M.A.   {WaUkamsiow), 
George  Burgess,  Supernumeraries. 
Z  London,  Kentish-Town,  ^c.,    J.  Alexander 
Armstrong,  Francis  B.  Sandbach  ;  Joseph 
HoUis,  Supernumerary. 
9  London,  Spitaifields,  ^e.,  Richard  Roberts, 
W.  Woodward  Spencer. 

10  London,     Bethnal- Green,     fe,     Thomtoy 
Smith. ' 
The  CkUdren*s  Home,  T.  Bowman  Stephen- 
son, B.A.,  PrincipaL 

U  London,  SL   George's,    ^e„  William  Davl- 
«on,    Charles    Crawshaw,  BeivJamin    O. 
WUkinsdh. 
Thames  Mission,  Henry  R.  Burton,  Alexan- 
der P.  Fogwell. 

19  London,  Bow,  4c. ,  John  H.  James,  D.D., 
Samuel  Gregory:  Peter  Batchelor,  Super- 
numerary. 
Mile- End' Road,  George  H.  Cambum,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four 
weeks  with  the  Miniiter  of  the  Bethnal- 
Green  Circuit. 

13  London,  Canning-Town,  Henry  J.  Sykes,  wbo 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  three 
weeks  with  the  Minister  of  the  Stratford 
Circuit. 


*  la  cases  where  a  second  name  in  brackets  follows  the  name  of  the  bead  of  a  Circnlt,  it  Is  the 
I»<rt*l  direction  for  tfae  head  of  such  Circuit ;  as  Na  465  Bramley  (Leeds) ;  and  where  a  reeidflnce 
other  Una  the  head  of  a  Circvit  is  foltowed  by  a  second  name,  the  second  Is,  hi  like  manner,  the 
l»«il  difectiim  for  loch  resldeDce  ;  as  Na  405  Stamilngley,  Leeds). 
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BrowD ;  Jubm  Alien  (a),  Henry  P.  WU- 


IB  Siraifard,  Edwmrd  Workman. 

1 6  WaO'ori,  Abraham  8. White.who  shan  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  sis  freeka  with  the 
Jf  faiiaten  of  the  Kentbfa  Town  and  High- 
gate  CIreaits,  alternately. 

17  Barking  and  Romford,  ChArlee  BIngant,  who 

shnn  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  dz 
weeka  with  the  M  Intsters  of  the  Spltalflelda, 
8t  George's,  and  Bow  Circuits,  success- 
ively; Thomas  H.  Broeklehurst,  Supernu- 
merary. 

IS  Haififrd  and  BUhop-Stoiififrd,  Alfred   F. 
Abbott,  Job  Grioe  [BiOMp-SUfrtford), 

10  Cambridge,  WUJiam  F.   Slater,  Charles  IT. 

Oough,    Thomas  U.  Loroas  (C<Menhttm\ 

John  Thompson  (b)  (Sagran-  Walden). 

William  F.  Moullon,  D  D.,  is  appointed  to 

promote  the  interests  of  the   propoeed 


¥iCham$Md  <md  MtOdan,  William  Jackaon 
(B),  Joseph  B.  Alger  {Brainiree),  John 
Gibson  (b)  {Oreat-Toaum), 

91  Smtthend  and  Leigk,  "Jeremiah  &  Shrews- 
bury; Thomas  Harvey,  Supemnmerary. 

»  Colehegter,  Wlllbim  Wlllan,  Wlnterley  Crouch 
{BHgkainff8eatBiiex},J<ibn  Jackson  (Oreat- 
BentUp).      ^ 

99  Wanningtrte,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  Tllney 
Rb<ng  {ffaruHek},  William  H.  Moseley. 

24  Ifitweh,  wu.iam  Malpas.  Jonathan  Foster, 
John  W.  Green. 

95  St  AUnn't,  Matthew  Giles,  Bdgar  T.  Car- 
rier  {HemelHemptUad) ;  George  Oyston, 
Supemumeriiiy. 

86  Uxbriige  and  RidkmannB&rtk,  Richard 
Woodfln  [RiOanantwwtkt  /7«r(«.\  William 
F.  Fauldhig. 
N.B. — The  Home-Missionary  Minister  ap- 
pointed to  Mlle-End-Road  shall  act  under 
.  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
District. 


n.  SECOND  LONDON  DISTRICT.— TTlTor- 
ky  Fumhon,  LL,D.,  President  qf  Me  Con- 
ferenee,  (Sla^nnan. 

ffenrg  L.  Church,  Finandal  Seeretarp. 

97  London,    Great    Queen-etrtet,    ^e.,    John 

Bond,  J.  Jackson  Wray,    Sidney   J.   P. 
Dunman. 

98  London,  Southtoark,  ^e.,  Benjamin  Browne, 

William  Gibion,    B.A.,  John    S.   Vint, 
Samuel  Wilkes. 

99  London,    New  Croee,    John    W.  Greeves, 

Thomas  L.  Wlthington. 
London,    Old    Ktnt-road,    Joslah    Evans, 
wito  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  every 
four  weeks  with  tho  Ministers  of  the  New 
Cniss  Circuit. 

SO  London,  Lambeth,  ^c,  William  Wilson  (n), 
Joseph  Smithies,  William  H.  Clogg,  William 
J.  Ifeaton  ;  William  Chambers,  Super- 
numerary. 

31  London,  BHx(on-hm,  ^e.,  Blannadake  C. 
Osbom,  John  Martin  (a)  {Bpdtnham), 
George     S.    WcsCon     {Upper.  Norwood\  i 
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Riehavd  Bjmtr,  Wffllam  Bntten,  BeBy 

SmaUwood  (a)  (Lewer  Aorsosed).  WnUam 

ExtOD,  Luke  Tyerman,  Edward  A.  Tdiir, 

{Anerkp),  Bapemnmeiarlaa. 

Midon.     Moetifn-Moad,     4^.,  OoMge   C. 

Harvard,    Albert    Clayton,     T.     Hemy 

Ingram. 

Theologleai  Inetitutian,  RidhnomdBrmuk:- 

Geoige  Osbom,DJ>.,  Thoologieat  I^Oar ; 

Daniel  Sanderson,  GoeenMr^tr  tts  JMJ- 

tMHon-Hoaees  tOaaeUai  JUsr: 

«      Frederick  P.  Napier,  B.A.,  Ooerje  O. 
Findlay,  RA.,  Jamea  Coolii«,  Ateittant 
Ctateieai  Tutore, 
31  Richatond,  James  Pntt. 
M  London,  Hinde-Hteet,  f  c,   llioaiaB   Kant. 
WflUam  Nicholson. 
Paddington,  James  &  Betlman,  who  dhall 
chants  on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  tonr  weeks 
with  the    Ministers  of  the 
CireuiL 
9S  London,  fit   John'e    Wood,   ^, 

Mather.  Chariee  B.  WaDshcoagh ;  John 
Pcaroe  [Weet  A'ndOey),  Jolm  Codd,  S 


96  KUbum,    J.    Richard  Haignavw,  Jai 

Parker     {Wtileoden)  -, 

Supemnmerary. 
Bampotead,  James  Mayer,  who  i 

on  one  Sunday  In  every  rix  weeke  wWi 

the  Ministers  of  the  St.  John'k  Wood  and 

Kilbum  Circuits,  alternately. 
S7£on4i0fi,     BagewiUor,    4«,     Oconf*    TM- 

lows,    Isaac     Harding     (Aaassta  Park), 

John  Bell  (b). 
M  London,    Kensington,    Wanoiek    Oardns, 

W.  MomuBV  Pif.«iBHo?r,.  LL.D.  (PrcaUent 

of  the  Conference),  W.  MUbom  Beigga. 
99  London,    CkOsta,    ^c,    Geoigo    BoWen, 

WUliam    D.  Sarjeant;    John    BiehneO, 

Supemnmerary. 
¥i  London,     Westminster,    ^.,    CSiailea    H. 

Kelly,  Henry  J.  Foster. 
Education  Beparltnent :     Gooign  O.   Bats, 

(Westminster  lYaining  Collegn),  awretaty 

fif  Oke  CommUtee  i   John  Chilow,  FMIsr 

qfDag  and  Sunday  Sekoots,  and  Beerebarg 

0/tke8undag8dU>ol Union.  Kormaiinsti- 

tution  :   Westminster  Brondk,  Jamea  H. 

Rigg,  D.D.,  Principal.   Batlerwea  Branch, 

George  W.  Olver,  B.A.,  PrisuipoL 
41  Dep^/ifrd,   Theophllus  Wootmer,  Geoige  K. 

Pryor  ;  John  Dawson  {New  i>oet,  Jkpt" 

ford),  Snperaumeniry. 
4t  BtaOtheatk,  Robert  N.  Yoimg,  Edwwd  Dsdds 

{Oreenvieh);  Peter  Cooper,  Joeepb  Chap- 
man, Supemomeravlea 
4SBrom/«y  (Kent),  Richard  Peart,  Jobs  D. 

Stevens    {*  ewisham^     Manhall   Hartley 

{Chistfkurst) ;  John  W.  Cation  {Lewirimmu 

Superaumeraiy. 
44  Woofwich,  John  Vanes,  Gooiye  Faikcr  iai 

{PlumHomt  COmmonK 
Woolwich  Oanrison,  H.  Bpworlh  AempeoB. 
40  Bammersmith,  Frederick  F.  Woolky  {Brad' 

fsrd),  Henry  L.  Church. 
44  BaHng  and  Acton,  Samuel  H.  Ttoaal,  Jeeapli 

C  Woodcock  {Acton\ 
47  Wandswora,  Thomas  Akroyd,  Jeta  Henfr- 

brook  (Upper  TMtajr);    Jacob  Stanley. 

Joeeph  Whitehead,  SaperavaeiBiies, 

uiyiiizyu  uy  -v^j  v>'v^pt  l>^ 
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40  OtffdoH,  John  V.  B.  Bhrewabmy,  RaJph  W. 
G.  Htintw,  Beniy  H.  M'Cnllagh  (South 
Iforweod);  W.  H.  Rale,  D.D.,  Aaron 
Luigt«y  [BtOUm),  Bupamnmcrmrles. 

49  RedkUi,  lOuaaitl  Jonei,  Joshua  M.  Fair- 
boom  (Btelddnffkp) ;  John  Gay  WOioo, 
Bupenramerary. 

M  Kingtion,  Geois*  Gibson. 

CKcrCfiqr  and  Waitm^'im-Tkamet,  TbonuM 
Featherttonebaugh,  Robert  mebol- 
•on  {JFaUan-^nJhamei), 
CWtem,  IVUIIam  Comlbrth,  who  ihaU 
cbang*  on  one  Sunday  In  every  four 
weeks  witb  tbe  Minbier  of  tbe  KingstoB 
Circuit. 

51  Wimiior,  George  Penman,  WnUam  Martin 
{Maidenhead). 

M  Baithtp»,  Hdwta  O.  Cfoleman,  Obariea  O. 
EUrUlge,  B.A. 

BaBevtnaaki,  Robert  C,  Bairatt,  Walter 
Lethaby. 

M  3Vfi6rM|^ir«Br,  Joseph  Hargreaves,  Charles 
D.  Newman  [Tmtbrldge);  John  Knowles, 
Ph.  D.,  Snpemumerary. 

KLewe»t  John  Osbom ;    Jamte  TVlor    (a). 


67  A^VtewflKlf ,  Bdbert  W.  i 
Eaeott     {Baldaek), 
iSh^ord,  Bedt.) ; 


Easthamme,  QtargQ  R.  Graham,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Lewes  Circuit. 
OSBHgkUm,  John  Walton,  Hugh  P.  Hughes, 
B.A. ;     WiUlam     DaTenport*    Bupema- 
merary. 
07  Worthlnff,  John  Watson  (b),  Charles  Itester 
{Shoreham);    John  C.  Pengelly,  Super- 
nnmerary. 
a8G¥U4/urd,  Alennder  HosUngs,  Bei^emln 

F  rMding  {eodaiminff), 
MAUan,   (Bantf.J  Joeeph  POrtrey,  Samuel 
Mort  {Famham), 
PtUnfleid,  Samuel  Miles. 
BoMhitfitoke,  William  P.  Ellis. 
Bartham,  Robert  l>aw. 
N.&— The     Uome-Mlasiomvy      Mfadsten 
appointed   to  Stations  wbkh    are  not 
numbered,  shall  act  under  the  direction 
of  the  Chalmaa  of  the  Dutrlet. 


HL      BEDFORD    AND    NORTHAMPTON 
DISTRICT.— i7a^kJoiief  {a),  Chakwan, 

JUward  Abraham,  Finaneiat  Seentarp. 

m  Bedford  md  AmpfhiU,  Hugh  Jones  (a), 
Fmncis  Uewltt  {AmpthiU),  Thomas 
Rodgcrs,  Weidey  Bntters;  Peter  Samuel, 
Robert  Maxwell,  John  Bonser,  B.A. 
{WiUin0OH),  Supernumeraries. 

VHMghion'Bmtmrd,  Jabex  Palmer,  John 
Dixon  (a),  Alfred  Cooke;  WiUiam 
Piggott,  James  Lees,  Supemumenriee. 

tUlAtton,  John  Ryan,  George  Smith  (a), 
William  MiUican. 

83  BilMn,  James  Banting,  Thomas  Backett 

UJhMiUUe,  Charlee  HiUard,  Joeiah  Good- 
acre,  John  Rodwell  {litddingtan). 

»A9k$bmrp,  George  Butcher,  William  G. 
Whita. 

m  m>  Mmu,  James  Aldls,  Oeorgt  Hepptowhite, 
Ciiiiries  G.  Mooce  (/Mton,  Sandp), 


I  Daniel,  Super- 


68  £t  Jawr  and  BunUngdtm,  Thomas  Tlnaon, 
WilUam  B.  Snow  (JfwmwjMow),  Henry 
Smith  (Fm^Dra^tm,  BL  Ivtt) ;  Roger 
Moore,  Bopemnmeiaiy. 

V^Bmmeif  {BunUnffdm),  fiamnel  Brockaop, 
Samnd  Hickmana  {Saietrf,  PtUrboraagk], 

70  Northampton,   WiUiam  AUea  (c),  William 

Goodendge,  Allen  Reea  (BrismrthU 

71  Totoeeiter,    WUUam    R.    Daiby,    John   T. 

Paiiister  (BUverttane). 
79  Daatntrp,  John  P.  White,  Bamnel  H.  TerrlU. 
73  irewport-PagneU,  WUliam  O.  Aklom,  John 

C  Traflrord  (  Woiverton,  Bucks). 
1i  Bighaai-Ferrors,     John     Archer,     Henry 

Oyston  {Bound*,  ITUttptton), 
75  WeUingbarough,  Daniel  G.  MaiUard,  James 

Chapman. 
76Kettennff,  Edward    Abraham,    who    duOl 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  six  weeks 

with  the  Ministers  of  the  Market-Har- 

borough    Circuit;    Benxy  Fish,    M.A.a 

Sapemumerary. 

77  MarketrBarh&rough,     John      LamplOOgbf 

WiUfaun  Backhouse. 

78  ChaUarU,  WUliam  P.  Peck,  Predeiiek  H. 

Naylor  (AfarcAj,*D.  ^runde)  Bay. 

79  0untUe,   Jamee    Hartle,   Fiande 

(JUtan,  Fettrborouffh), 


IT.— KENT  DIBTR10T«-/<*ii  AOI, 


John  Cooper,  Finanelai  Bterdarp- 

80  Canterturp,  Willfaun  B.  Dennis,  Adam  Baaas 

WiUiam  H.  Clarkson,  Supemumeraiy. 

81  WhitttabU  [CUnUrburpi ,  Cliarlca  £.  Woohner, 

wbo  shaU  change  On  one  Sunday  in  eveiy 
month  with  the  Ministers  oC  the  Canter* 
bury  Circuit. 

9iFaverfkam,  Theophllus  8.  Gregory,  Fre- 
derick B.  Swifi  iBia$ghtim,Famr9komii 
Henry  G.  PauU,  Soperniunerary. 

SSBochetter,  BawMrd  Shelton,  Heni7  Watta 
{Brompton,  Kent). 

84  Oraveeend,  Samuel  Wesley,  Jabex  Ingram 

iDarf/ord), 

85  Sheermte,  WUliam  Hailey,  who  shall  chaaga 

on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sittlngboume  Circuit. 

86  MargaU,  Robert  J.  T.  Uawkaley,  WUIian 

G.  DIckin  {BamgaUU  WUliam  J.  FowelL 
871>e«isr,  Juhn  E.  Coalson,  John  Thaekray, 

B.A.,  Caleb  Lord. 
88  FoOuitone,   John  Cooper,  John  Tesseyman 

(Siham,    CanUrburp);     Joeeph    Garrett 

\Upthe),  Supemumexary. 
88  2)004,    Jabex   Iredale,  Charles  B.  Lefeanx 

{Sandwich), 

90  Bpe,  James  Nicholson  (a),  John  J.  Sutton 

{Lvdd,  FolheeUmei, 

91  Tenurdm  {Aehford),  Samuel  Atkinson  (a), 

TheopbUus  L.  Taylor  ( ITeodckiirc*,  A*h- 

WAi^fifrd,  J.  HoUaad  Brown,  Arthur  R, 
Bamfianif%{Wife,  A^ord)* 

uiyiiizeu  uy  -^ 
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BEZJOIOVS  INTBLLIOmOB. 


•4  Tiukmrgt  {aawkkurst),  John  YenoM,  «lM> 
•lijdl  ebuiffa  on  <m«  Soodaj  in  «teh 
qoBTtcr  with  tlM  Minister  of  tiM  BtepleeroM 
Circuit. 

95  MaULtUmt,  John  HaO,  G«or|«  &   Tyler, 

J.   WaUs  Brittoni  Bmry   J.  TliomM, 
Bapemiimtnry.  

96  auinnbaume,  John  Locke*  wnUem  Flvmer. 
Ckaikam   Omrrdom,    Richaid    Hardy  (Jfew 

BrompUm,  Kent), 
Doner    Qwrrimtn,  Andrew    Keven,   LL.D., 


TI.  OXFORD  DI8TRICT.— J¥eiirfe 


J6lmHi 

lISOc^rtf^FkederieGreeTes.  B.Waddj  Mom. 
Ralph  Oreen(iroMMeek):  JaMei  Oran, 


i\B  m^'Wwem^ '. 


117  Wiin€9,  Bmrj  Hiae,  Thomae  KldhPhoa ; 
JaiMe   P.  Dnmi  {BaK^,  near  Wibup^ 


S%»  Camp,  SkomeUJpf,    Richard  B.   Lyth, 
Bupemiuneraiy  {SandffoJUt  FolketUme), 


V.  NORWICH  AND  LYNN  DISTRICT. 
RebtrtM.  WWtox, Ckabmtm, 

John  Randentm,  Finmdai  Buntanh 

97JreneM*,  Robert  M.WiUcoz»  John  Leal, 

Frederick  M.  Lowry. 
WBunga9,  Georfe  F.  Swinnerton,  Michael 

Tbonipion  iLoddm,  Ncrwick),  John  Bur- 

nett  {BeeeUi). 
9B X&rth'WaUham,  Tbomat  Gone,   Theodore 

Bbhop  'Ajfltkam,  Noneidi). 

100  Tarmoutk,  John  Randerson.  Herbert  Buf- 

•on ;  Joseph  Hall,  Sopemumerary. 

101  Xowtertnyt,  John  P.  Lock»ood,  WUUam  R. 

Carlyon;  George  Ranyell,  John  Bate, 
8apehinmeTariea. 

lOS  YoJi^fifrd  iSHffblk),  Andrew  Baxter,  who 
•hall  change  on  one  Sunday  hi  every  twelTC 
weeka  with  the  Mhiltteni  of  the  Loweetoft 
Circuit :  Robert  Bond  (PecueakaU),  Super- 
numerary. 

lOSJKtr.  George  Hughet,  Thomas  Rigby 
{BoUfd^iU,  ScoU),  Charles  HaUer;  Joseph 
Floyd  iSatadale,  SeoU),  Bapemumerary. 

104  AUUbenugk  ami  jrae-AtdkoiAaai.  Oeorgo 

Meadows,  Samuel  Simpson  (a)  {Limg 
Stratum). 

105  Bury    6L    EdwrnrnTt,    James   Faulkner, 

Thomas  Sanderson  {&mnotU), 

106  BoU  (Drreftom),  Edward  BaylU,  who  thaU 

chanire  on  one  Sunday  In  erery  twelve 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  WaUng- 
ham  Chvult. 

107  lymi,  Charles  H.  Bishop,  Abel  Wood. 
lO8A0n||f^m,  Samuel  Brown  (a),  Benjamin 

E.  Hawkins  {Eatt-Dertham)» 

109  Do%ntham,  Charles  NighUogale,  WOUam  K. 

Hardy  \8toke-Ferrp,  Brandon). 

110  Wakingkam,  Christopher  B.  Sykes,  John 

Wuollerton  {Docking,  Lynn). 

111  Wi9beaeh,  Thomas   Q.   Keeling,   Thomas 

RathmelL 
119  Thetford,  John  Gilbert,  J.  Wesley  Key- 
worth. 
Methwold  (Brandon),  Frauds  Barker,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  four 
weeks  with  the  Mbilsters  of  the  Thetford 
CirculL 

1 1 3  MOdemuM,  John  Booham,  WiUIam  Rnia. 

114  Etp,  Frederick  BalU,  Johu  Broadbent 
{Baddenkam),  Arthur  B.  Pinnsgar 
ilUttUporlU 


118  BcmftMry.  John  ! 

tare,  Edward  HawUn  {Orimobmy);  Jeta 
Brown  (a)  (Orbmtwrp),  Joim  T.  Yeatee, 
Supernumeraries. 

119  Kindon,  Joseph  MIDlgaa,  who  shall  ihaaie 

on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  tfie 
Mlnistets  of  the  Baobory  Circott. 

ISO  Betebunf,  Jabex  Ingham,  H.  Ovea  Ra^ 
tcnboiy,  Humphrey  MoitIsod. 

Ml  Beading,  John  J.  Baneeat,  Stephen  Faikss, 
John  Turner  (£failfr^ew-TI bbmi),  Jelm 
Hugh  Jones;  John  Wesley  Dawaoa^  Woking 
ham,  lUbert  A.  Bilkay,  Supeniumeiariss 

1»  Bungerford,  Thomas  S.  Baby,  Jomb 
Etebells  {Umboume). 

1S3  irorOormHi*,  John  HogtU,  Rieteid  J. 
Cliftoa  {Femetf,  WiUt.). 

114  Wattingtom,  Alfred  Taylor,  Chartts  E. 
Mees. 

185  Tkame,  Altrtd  Beresford,  who  dMdl  chiiBce 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  wtth 
the  MinUters  of  the  Wadiagtaa  C^poift: 
Paul  Chirke,  Superenmeraiy. 

1S6  Braekieg,  Henry  Lewis,  who  shall  thaag*  «■ 
one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  wlih  the 
M  inUUrs  of  the  BucUagbam  CireuU. 

187  Buekfivftam,  John  Parsoas,  James  Doff 

{BieetlerU 

188  CkippingSorten,  Sanuaal  Loeaa  (a).  Cfeariss 

W.  Rhodes. 
ia9£lle«soii-l*e-ireld,    John     Skenatt,    who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  six 
weeks  with  the  Mhiistara  of  the  CUpflnr 
Norton  CireuiL 

190  BtPindon,  Henry  Sopcr,  Jamee  R.  SawtaD. 

Robert     E.    Bambrongh, 
Henry  W.  Catton  ( JTsie  BtHndon]. 

191  Wantage,  Joeeph  H.  Slack,  George  J.  Bnlt 

(BarweU,  Steventem). 
198  AMngtten,  Samuel  Atkinson  la),  M.A.,  who 
shall  dianga  on  one  Sunday  in  eveiy  alx 
weeks  with  the  MtalMen  of  the  Oitad 
Circuit. 


YIL  PORTSMOCTH  DISTRICT.-Xm 
ITotrrkMr^e,  CholrwMfi. 

(hcen  Watkim,  Financial  Seerdarg* 

183  Portmoutk,  (Oreen  Row,)  Heuy  Klrfclaad, 

Thomas  W,  Johnstone. 
IS4  Portemoutk,    iWe9leg,)    Owen    Walkke, 

Joseph  Robinson  {Buekland), 
PorUmonIk   Garrison,  W.  Shaw  OriitWtt 

iSouikeea,  Bantt,). 

uiyiiizyu  uy  'N^jUv_/y  Iv^ 
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115  06$port,  Reb«rt  H.  Moie. 

136  Fanham,    BdmoDd   Uohojd,    wlio  dmll 

ehaage  on  on«  Sundaj  tn  twrj  four  WMks 
with  the  Mintotar  of  th«  Ootport  ClicuU ; 
Junes  Jofanaon,  8up«raain«rary. 

137  Ariifftwyi  WiUtem  Hanur,  John  B.  Dooble- 

dMj,  Henrj    Bewei;   WUliam   Tnnttr, 

Sapenniroenuy. 
118  PooU,  George  Bwuj,  Joaeph  H.  Cadman 

{Warduim). 
19»  Boummoufh,  Jothna  Hawkine,  who  ehaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  fonr  weeka 

with  the  Minister  at  Poole. 

140  Acono^,  Olinthni  R.  Bamicott,who  ihall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Minister  at  Warebam. 

141  Wimbonu,  Thomas  Ratcliffe,  Jowph  Cade 

{Cnmbome,  Salis^wy);  John  W.Buttoa, 
Sopemumerary. 
Ui  Chrlttehureh  and   Lprntng*^*  Robert  O. 
Badcock,  George  Beebee  {LjfmtnffUm). 

143  Netepffrt^  ItU  tuf  Wight^  Thomas  Adams, 

Charles  G.  Turton  (Ftrnln^),   John  N. 
Vine  \,Vraih%oattr), 
Parkkunt  G<trrit(m,  William  Holster,  Super- 
nomerary. 

144  B^e,  Joseph  T.  Sanger,  Joseph  Workman 

{Cowes),  Richard  G.  Dawson  {Sandwm); 
Joseph  Lawton  {Brading),  Supemnmersxy. 

145  Soutkamptim,  Henry  Castle,  Caleb  Foster; 

James  Osbom,  William  J.  Dawson,  John 
T.  Morley,  Supemumenries. 

146  Winehuter,  John  Thomas  (b). 

147  Bomsev,  William  H.  Dale,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Winchester  Circuit 

148  Andover,  Thomas  Barrows,  William  Beadon 

{fFhUchurch,  Hantt.). 

149  CMeheiter,    Levi    Waterhoase,    John   B. 

Every  (Littlehampton)  i  Samuel  Young 
{Bcgn&r),  Supernumerary. 

Tin.  CHANNEL-ISLANDS  DISTRICT.— 
William  Lindley^  CKaimuxn. 

150  Chumiey,    EnfflUh,  John   A.   B.   Harry, 

William  S.  Dewstoe,  Frederick  Woofen- 
den ;  Wiiliam  Simpson,  Supernumerary. 

151  Ouermep  and  8ark,   French,    Alfred    J. 

Dupuy,  Helier  Le  Rongetel;  George 
Leale,  Supernumerary. 

159  Aldemept  English,  Slater  Sunderland. 

\5ZAldtrn€9,  French,  Peter  Lucas,  Super- 
numerary,  who  shall  act  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Chairman  of  the  DUtrict. 

154  Jertty,  EnglUh,  William  Lindley,  Samuel 
Fogg. 

IM  Jersey,  French,  William  Nlcolle,  Henry 
T.  De  Jersey,  Daniel  A.  de  Mouilpied, 
Philip O.  Adair;  PhQIp  Tourgls,  Fhaip 
Gulton,  PhUip  Le  Gresley,  Supernumer- 
aries. 

IX.  DBTONPORT  DISTRICT.— TTatem 
Burt,  Chairman. 

IT.  JHngief  WUUamt,  FhumcM  Seerttarp' 

liSDimnpaH,  Ooorgt  Tomer  (b),  Joseph 
LIttM  (a),  W.  DiBftoy  WIIUuH. 


137  Plpmmtm,    Sbeneur,  4c.  Wnilam  Hurt, 

Richard  Jenkin,  Edward  &Banham  (/vy- 

Bridgs). 
IBS  Plymouth,   Klnff-Hreet,    ^c,   Thomas   T. 

Dilks,  John  J.  Twells  ISUmehouse,  Devcn), 
IS9  Latmcatcn,   Samuel  Naish,    John    Nao- 

earrow. 
IW  North    HiU,   Robert  J.  Andrew    (Coad*s- 

Grem,    Launeetton),    WiUiam      Mellor 

(Uwannick,  LauneesUm), 

161  HoUumrthy,  William  Kirkman,  Charles  W. 

Rawlingt. 

162  KiUchampUm,  George  Smith  (c),  Elias  Lyon 

(S«ratton,  North  Devon) ;  WUliam  Harvie, 
Supernumerary. 

163  Liskeard,  Matthew  GalUenne,  George  B. 

Startup,  Samuel  F.  Balch  (East  Looe), 

164  (kdlington,    Thomas   Thompson,   John  & 

Robhison  [Saltask,  ComwaUU 

165  TavUiodc,  Mark   Bymons,  Thomas  Clark 

{Horreifridg^, 
IGRGunnislake,  Herbert   W.  Haime,  Thomas 

Jenkin  {Calstock,  Tavistock], 
167  Camelford,  Charles  J.  Preston,  Silas  Jones 

{Wadebridge,  Cornwall), 
leS  Kingstnridge,    George  Parsonson,   William 

H.  Maude  (SalcomU), 

169  Dartmouth  and  Brijcham,   Edward  Parry, 

John  G.  Stuart  i  Brixham)  ;  John  Gregory 
{Dartmouth),  Supernumerary. 

170  Ashburton,  Thomas  Green,  Matthew  Salt 

{Buck/astleigh). 


X.  CORNWALL  DISTRICT.— TTkomoi 
LlewUyn,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Chape,  Financial  Secretary. 

\7l  Bedruih,  James  S.  Thomas,  Samuel  W. 
Christophers,  Alfred  Mewtoo. 

172  Camborne,  Thomas  Chope,  Joseph  Rhodes 

(a),  J.  Surman  Cooke. 

173  Falmouth,  Walter  P.  Johns,  James  F.  Bel- 

field  {Penryn),  William  Calvert;  Peter 
Parsons  (Penryn),  Henry  Pigott,  Super- 
numeraries. 

174  Truro,  John  Knowles,  Wesley  Hurt. 

17A  Neulpn  East,  Samuel  W.  Lawton,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six 
weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Truro 
Circuit. 

179  Gwennap,  Walter  Coatee  (Corkarraefc, 
Seorrier),  Thomas  Roberts  (a)  (Ponsa- 
nooth,  Perranarworihal). 

177  8t.  Agnes (JBeorrier),  Ebeneaer  MonUon  (a), 

Robert  Burdon ;  George  F.  Maugham, 
Supernumerary. 

178  8i,  AusUll,  James  Fisher,  Joseph  H.  Skewes, 

M.A.  iMevagissey),  Joseph  Higham, 
W.  Britten  Butters  {Tywardreath,  Par 
Station) ;  George  Beard,  Supernumerary. 
mst.  Mawes  (Grampound),  Charles  Symes, 
who  shall  change  on  two  Sundays  in  each 
quarter  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Falmouth 
Circuit. 
ISOfiodmfh,  Richard  Allen  (a),  Richard    B. 

hny  (lostwUhieS),  George  Eddy. 
181  St.  Cdumb,  George  Kevem,  Toft  W.  Cook 
{PadHne),  Thomas  Law  {New  Quay). 
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m Peiuunee,ThoaMM  LtoweDyn,  CbulM Bar- 
bridge.  Joseph  B.  Norton  (JTcMlyn  W«tt)i 
Williun  J.  W^jmoath,  Sapctnomoraiy. 

183  At /tul(PeiiMtiM),  JoflUh  M.  Mounifari, 

John  O.  Morrow. 

184  SL  Jva,  Alfred  Bailter,  AntlikHij  Ikjior. 
mSeiUp  Iriandt,    Jabes  OTortoo;   Bdmrd 

Btoket,  Sapemnmenury. 
mHiUUm,  Joseph   Mole,    RIchaid    W^b, 

WlUiam  Miller  (PorOlmii). 
187  8L  Keveme,  Alfred  Briee,  who  A$n  ebenge 

on  one  Sundej  in  every  month  with  the 

Mteisten  of  the  Helston  Cireoit. 
l9BHa»le,  Jamee  Paricee,   Mark    P.    Gilbert 

(HaifU'Fattndrp),       Robert     Paenuore 

IWaU,     HayU),    Themae    P.  Spencer 

{iMdt  Toim). 
\9Si  Uaroxion,  Jamee  Walter,  Charlee  Roee 

(GeMfJAiwy). 

XI.  EXBTBR  DISTRICT.— g.  Evmit  Bowf , 

JUeftofftl  £laii<f  (a),  FinemtUd  Seentarp, 

190  ExtUr,  S.  Bvaut  Rowe,    Oeoise    Tenj) 

B.A.,  Jowph  H.  Barsreavee  {Taptkam) ; 
Bei^amin  Firth,  John  KiUiok,  Bapemn- 
merariea. 

191  Tiverton,  Thomas  Wemi,  Robert  Djion  (■). 
102  Tmmton  and    WMingUm,  John  Bramley, 

John  L.  Bleby  (WeUing$4m,  Someritt), 
Bamael  R.  WiUlams,  Thomas  B.  Jefferies 
iWiveiueombe,  WMingtan,  Semtenet); 
Joseph  Fletcher,  William  Sanders,  Super- 


Wtilepan    ColUgiaU  JmtthMoH,  WUliam 
P.  Slater,  Governor  and  Chaphdn. 

193  BridgewaUr,  William  Allen  (b),  John  P. 

Yates;  John  B.  Alezander,  Super- 
numerary. 

194  5otta-Ps(Aerfon,  John  Bell  (a),  Janes  Peet 

iCiretakeme),   Wilihun  J.  Baker  (JfaKn- 

iter)  I   Thomas  W.   Smith    (Itmintttr), 

Supernumerary. 
19ff  BwUet^-SaUerlon,  Nathaniel  Sterwis  {Sid- 

mcutk),  Kara  NuttaU. 
100  Lifme-HeffU,  Andrew  Rennard,  Frederick 

C.  Dngdale  {Chard), 
197  Bridport,  John  B.  Charies,  P.  Campbell 

JelTeriees  John  Stevens,  Supemnmerary. 
lOBBonw^pIs,    Richard   JBIand   (•),    Alfied 

Tucker,   Samuel   Bhrimpton   (Ifnlon); 

Henry  Dean  {Lffnton),  Supemnmerary. 
199  lifiraeopkbt,  WiUiam  Spllsbury,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  trery  month 

with   the  Ministers  of  the  Barnstaple 

Circuit 

900  SoutA-Moltom,     Peter     Preseott,    Jamee 

Dnthie. 

901  Bkitfard,  James  Cooke  (a),  J.  Robfaison 

Gregory  (rprHn^ton),  Frederick  H.  Tho- 
mas ;  John  F.  England  {IntUw,  North 
D€wm\  Snpemumemry. 

909  DutuUr,  Richard  Qrovee,  W.  Rhode  Dnvles 
{Pwioek,  Minduad), 

90S  WiUiUm,  James  Mitchell,  Charles  Harri- 
son {Wataut). 

90A0k€hampUm,  Uriah  Bntten,  John  W. 
WoodUlTe,  Nloholaa  J.  WUfis  (More- 
fM*-Aratfe<Md). 


905  T^r^tu^,  J.  LanettCir  BsD,  Tineflv 
WhMtlsy  I  William  Hcniej,  BapefOBM- 
rary. 

90B  NevBUm-AlM,  Ricbard  P.Davey.BniyB. 
Clough. 

907  TUgimouik,  Bdwia  Blake,  JohBTtanfset 

(a)  (DmeNM). 

XIL  BRISTOL  DI8TRI0T.-ne«« 

INghtinffaU,  OudnMM. 
ThomaeM.AUfHffhtm,FlMmeMaKrdmT 

908  BrUta,   Kinff-eireei,  4c.,  Thomss  Nifht' 

lngale,Paul  Orchard,  Isaac  Gould,  Joisph 
B.  Blanch  ;  WlUiam  W.  Rouefa,  Chsries 
Tucker,  Robert  Dugdale,  Jossfh  B. 
Silcox,  Supernumeraries. 

909  Brirtol,    LamgUm-etrtdt     #«-.   Fk«da>ek 

Mason,  Nk^olas  Kdynack  {fmde\ 
Robert  Bentleyi  John  Pbilp  (IWHr- 
tfeien,  BrMoS),  Snpemumeniy. 

910  Britlol,    aiftom^    4^,  Thomss   It  Al- 

brighton,  WiUUam  C.  Lawiy.  Axbcs 
Dysen ;  John  Lomas,  Samuel  D.  Wsddji 
D.D.,  Samnel  RomiUy  BaU.  BapenB- 
meraries. 

911  KUifftmod  {BrteUt^^   Robsrt  Dym  (a) 

{BedyUld,  BrifCeO.  Samnel  YhietDt 
919BamMtf,  George  Hagen,  WiUiam  8.  Win- 
ter {JsMdge). 

913  irettOR-Slqwr-lfar«,    WlUiam  T.  MelMD, 

WUliam  Stevlnson,  B.A.  {Btamham, 
Bridgewaier). 

914  StrmMi,  Henry  Banks,  Beniy  PaA«s(»^ 

ton,  dremeeeter),  George  E.  Sheers,  EA 

915  Dwrtkg,  Geocge  Clement,  Allrsd  J.  90- 

cox  {Cmm) ;  Willkun  Bceeombe,  A«»- 
numerary. 

916  BtencAoMss  ami  AuHnpton,  John  &  Fu9h 

(EaetkifitoH,  StornkMoe),  Oeoiie  Oalk- 
walte. 

917  lHort^burv,    George    Robinson  (a),  «bo 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  la  ti«7 
sU  weeks  with  the  Mlnlsleit  of  Ike  Kiais- 
wood  Circuit 

918  aioueetter,  Charles WiUls,  0.  Lnpton  AOm» 

Arthur  J.  O.  Lyle  (CkOMkiU,  i»tmtedn)  i 
WiUIam  Baker  fA),  Supenrnmeraiy. 

919  3>!iflfc«ibnry.  W.    Fisher  Ciaik,  who  *M 

change  on  one  Sunday  tai  every  rix  wssto 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  GkwosMsr  ssd 
Clieltcnhsm  Circuits,  alternately. 

990  ChOtmham,  Edward  Watson.  JammSpM* 
ley,  Thomas  Evans  ( rindkcMate;:  0«ii« 
Robinson  (a),  Supemnmeiafy. 

921  HempoH  {MoimemUukin),  J<*a  Will* 
hike,  Thomas  Trethewey  (Wf»MW"r» 
Gcoige  Smith  (»)j  Lewis  WUhi^. 
Bupcmnmemfy* 
JUica  (^eKjjert),  JameaW.WlBi»iir,«ho 
shaU  change  en  one  Sunday  »  ^ 
Al  weeks  with  tha  Ministers  of  ^ 
Newport  Cfarcuit 

999  0wMft|r.    IFcslry,    4«.t 

WUliam  Bnrehett.  John  Ja|g«^ 

993  GanUir.  lendenn  B^wnw.    ««-f 

Richards,  Jamca  WhilehsMi  (0|^ 
John   l^iyler  (a)   (AmHMI 
WUUams  (AnorO),  Hupamnwt 

994  Bsn^prMtf,  Beniy  ■emae^^Ba 

OowiU  (Pwtrt),  JiHr  BthWti 
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StS  Bridgend,  Seth  Dixon  (•) ,  Thomu  J.  CbMta 

S96  CowbrUige  (EnglUk  and  WeUh),  Fred«rick 

Owynne,  who  tholl  cbaog*  on  one  SiumUj 

In  eveiy  its  wetlu  with  the  Minlaten  of 

tho  Bridgond  Circnlt 
af7Mimmoutk,     John    MoMiu,    who    ■hall 

ehango  on    ono   Satiday  In  OToy    six 

wMki  with  the  Mintolen  of  tho  Rom 

Climit 
SS8  Roit,  Jamea  S.  HOI,  John   W.  Denhun 

{Lpdnepl 
929  Ckepikntf,  Wllllftm  Cumberhuid,  who  Bhall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 

with  the  Mioiaten  of  the  Newport  Circuit 
tlO  Abtrtfavennp,  William  Calladine,  Eiias  T. 

Sanford  (^CriekhotveU). 
931  Ponlypool,  £benezer  Tovey,  William  Ahie- 

worth  (JBlaenavcn),  William  BeU  {Aber- 

spduMU 
S32  Uddurp,  Robert  T.  Rundle,  John  T.  F. 

Hailigey  {Newent,  Otoucater), 
S3S  Her^ord,  Heniy  Hayman,  John  T.Harriion. 


Xm.  BATH  DISTRICT.— Cteoryf 
BtanchJIotoer,  Ckairwtan, 

CkarUt  Povah,  Fimeauial  Seentarp. 

mBatkt  George  Blanchflower,  Chariee  H. 
Floyd;  Jamee  Cheeiwright,  Richard 
IIomabroo][(A)»  John  Keightley,  Thoouu 
Jamet,  Supemumerariee. 
KewKinatwood  School,  John  H.  I<ord, 
Qoteroorand  Chaplain. 

m  Bradfirrd-on-Avan,  Charlea  PoTah  (Trow- 
bridge), Jo«eph  Howard  (•),  Marmaduke 
RiggaU  {Trowbridge). 

%» MidMumer-HorUm  ^Bolh),  John  Oarrop, 
Thomaa  Wood  (•)  [FmdUm,  Brutoi), 
Joeeph  A.  Hemsworth,  Henry  Jefford 
(auUon,  Brietotj, 

837  Frame,  Frederick    Ewer,  Albert  Bishop ; 
Jamee  Mowat»  Supemumeraiy. 
WarmineUr,  Thomaa  liowioD,  who  ehall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Miaisteni  of  the  Frome  Circuit 

iaSMeikskam,  Thomas  Bate,  Almond  T. 
Hocking  {Chippenham),  Charles  E.  Griffin 
(CSoliiei;  Thomas  Fayne.Bei^amin  BlTini 
l<^ppenham),  Sap«mumerariea. 

238  Devisee,  Joeeph  B.  West,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  ev«fy  six  weeks  with 
the  Minlsteis  of  the  Melksham  Circuit 

i4in  Sheplon-MaUet,  Bdward  Bramford,  John 
LewU (B)  iWeiie),  Thomas  HoUis  {Cote- 
ford,  Bath), 

941  CaeUe'Curep,  Jamee  F.  Masters,  who  shall 
cliange  on  one  Sunday  lu  each  quarter 
with  the  Minuter  of  the  YeovU  Circuit 

949  Sherborne,  AUred  D.  Cope,  Gtorge  C.  Mayes 
{MUbome-Fort), 

943  TeooU,  Thomas  HortQu,  who  shall  change 

on  one   bunday  in  every  six  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Sherborne  Circuit 

944  Wepmouih,  WiUiam  S.  BestaU,  James  C. 

Fowler. 
94A  ForUemd,   Edmund  Maden,  Samuel    W. 


URDorekeeter,  Joshua  Dnffill,  Ernest  S.  Thles 
(MUbome,  Blandfvrd), 

947  8hc(/Ueburp,  Joseph  Payne,  James  Cooper. 

948  Bland/brd  and  Bturminster,  Henry  Padg* 

ham,  Henry  Cotton  [Slurmineler). 

949  Gloffontary,   Robert    Dfllon,    who    shall 

change  on  one  Smsday  In  each  qoarter 
with  the  MtaiHers  of  the  Shepton-Mallet 
Cirenit 


XIT.  SWANSEA  ni8TRICT.-AlMMrrf /. 
Bobineon,  Chairman. 

Jamee  Pearce,  Finaneial  SecreUurf. 

iiOSteaneea,  Edward  J.  Robinson,  Alfred 
Martyn  {Mumblee),  Thomas  Dixon. 

251  Gower,  James  O.  Cocks  [Horton),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Mfaiisters  of  the  Swansea  Circuit. 

%b%  Neath,  John  Edwarde  (b),  Thomas  J. 
Despr^s  [Briton- Ferry). 

955  Merthpr-TpdvU,  Thomas  West,  who  sbaU 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with 
the  Ministcn  of  the  Aberdare  Circuit 

964  Aberdare,  Comeiius  Wood,  George  Frayn. 

9U  lireiegar,  Robert  W.  Broomfleld,  Bdwln 
Gelder  {New-Tredegar). 

956  Bnmauner,  John  Harris,  William  Russell 

{Stfbw-raU). 

957  Brecon,  Lancetot  Rallton,  Joseph  Sanger 

(Haif^ ;  Thomas  J.  Walker  (Hap),  Supemn- 
merary. 
BuiUh,  Heniy  Smallwood  (b),  who  shaU 
change  on  one  Simday  hieaeb  quarter  with 
the  Ministen  of  the  Brecon  Circuit,  and 
act  under  the  directton  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  District 

SM  Carmarthen,  Fletcher  Menhhiick,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  four  weeks 
with  the  Ministen  of  the  LlaneUy  Circuit 

9a9LlaneUp,  John  B.  Djrson,  Joseph  bhrhnp- 
ton  {KidWiUp). 

960  Haver/urd-H^eet,    Amoe    White,    Cbariei 

Bradley. 

961  Pembroke,  John  Allin,  Baoeh  N.  Maidment 

[Pembroke- Dock). 

969  Tenbp,  Saiiiuel  Abell,  who  shall  change  on 
one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Pembroke  Circuit; 
Bei^amin  John,  Supemumeiary. 

963  Aberpetwpth,  James  Pcarce. 

Soglnan  (Aberpetwpth)  and  Liebume  Minee, 
Joseph  Kendrew,  who  shaU  change  with 
the  Mhslstor  of  the  Aberystwyth  Circuit, 
and  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
Cbairman  of  the  District 


XT.  SOUTH  WALES  DISTRICT.— 
David  Evans,  Chairman, 

Thomae  Morgan,  Financial  Seeretarp. 

(WelehPreadUng.) 

9U  Merthpr-Tpdvil,  David  Yonng,John  Grif- 
fiths (Dowlaie). 

96S  Tredegar,  David  Evans,  Thomas  J.  Priohard 
(Bhpmnep) ;  John  Herbert,  SnpemiUM* 
rmry.  ^  j 
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S66  Ahtrdare,  Owan  Owen,  Rlee  Owen  (Jf««- 
taim-A^h 
Trdierbert,  John  M.Owen.  who dian eh^ngt 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  ilx  weeki  wttli 
the  Minuter  of  the  Cardiff  Circnit. 
FemdaU,  Robert  Cnrry.  who  iball  change 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weelu  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Aberdare  Circuit. 
N.B.— The    Ministers  at  Treherbert  and 
Femdale  shall  act  under  the   direction 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  District. 

867  BnmffMiMT,  Thomas  Morgan,  Richard 
Evans  (£M«^Faie). 

J68  Cardif,  Henry  Pritchard  ;  Isaac  Jenkins  (a), 
Henry  Wilcox,  Supemomermriee. 

909  Bream,  Charles  Nuttall,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Brynmawr  Circuit. 

9^QLtandilo,  Thomas  Thomas  (a),  David 
Gwilym  (Crou-Jnm) ;  John  Rees,  Super- 


871  CarmartMm,  Henry  Parry,  Robert  Roberta 
{Pnnbrep). 

a7i  Swansea,  Thomas  Thomas  (b),  WUIiam 
Davics  m)  (r«tal|/era);  John  Richards 
(Aj  (Neath),  Timothy  Jones.  Bupemume- 
raries. 

873  LampeUr,  WUliam  Morgan  (a),  who  diaU 
change  on  two  Sundays  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Minister  of  the  Aberayron  Circuit 

97*  Abera^rvn,  John  Roberts  (b)  ;  Robert 
Owen.  Supernumerary. 

87fi  8t.  David't,  John  Evan^  (c),  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Carmarthen 
Circuit;  Thomas  Jones,  D.D.,  Super- 
numerary. 

978  AberpHw^th,  Peter  Jones  (b>,  John  Jones 
(oj  I  Tre'rddol)  i  James  Jones,  Supemume- 
rw7. 

i77  Tttumtum  (Abefythevth),  David  Lewis, 
William  Evans  (b)  (pontrhi/d-p-fpraes, 
AberpstwyiM), 

970  MaehpnUeth,  Thomas  G.  Pugh,  Joseph 
Jones  (OnrU), 

879  Llanidloes,  Thomas  Phillips,  John  Hughes 
(c>  {Tr^sffltpps), 

XYI.  NORTH  WALES  DISTRICT^-AmNfel 
Jkaries, 


Wittiam  DavUi,  D.D.,  FinaneUd  SeerOarp, 
(Welsh  Preaching,) 

880  l>enbigh,  Hugh  Jones  (b). 

981  Shpl,  John  Hugh  Evans,  who  shall  change 
on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeics  with 
the  Mhiister  of  the  Denbigh  Circuit; 
Richard  Prichard,  Supernumerary. 

882  Ruthin,  Daniel   Marriott ;   John  Bartiey, 

Supernumerary.       * 

883  Corwen,  Thomas  Griffith,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weelu  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Ruthin  Circuit. 

884  UangoUen,  Philip  WUUams,  David  TLUxh' 

Td»  {C^n,  8t.  Asaphy 

9»5  Coedpoelh  {Wrexham),  WUliam  Evans 
(a),  Robert  Lewis  (b;  {Brpmbo,  Wrtxham), 

989Llanrwst,  Griffith  Jones,  Richard  Hop- 
wood  (Pmmodkno). 


rfiaa  diange  OB  OM  taBdu  iB  cmy  rix 
weeks  with  tke  MtaiMBr  of  the  Pwlfttli 
CIrcnit. 

888  AberpeU,  Owen  UoydDBvleB,LBwhOwB. 

889  (kmttap,  Robert  Jonca  (a),  WOBms  QrifiOi 

(ci  \Catwpn). 

890  Livtrpool,  Shawtbnel,  WDBam  Jean  U\ 

Thomas  Morris,  Hugh  Owen. 

891  Uverpod,  Ckesier-strtet,  John  BfaM  (a-. 

Edward  Humphreyi  {Birkenkmt)  i  John 

Hughes  (A),  Sapcnramemry. 
898  HolpwM,  John  Evans  (a;.  John  WiUiaBS 

{Caerwps). 
Uanasa  iHotpweU),  Robert  Jones  {c\,  who 

shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  rix 

ireeks  with  the  Mtaiisteia  of  the  HoljwsO 

Circuit 
29S  BagOU  [BalpvatU),  Bamoel  Davies  (Oertcr), 

Thomas  Jones  BumphMya 
894  Mold,  William  Hugh  Bvana,  IshnoalBnBS 

{Leetutood), 
9»SBeaumarU,  Robert    Hoghea,  who    shsll 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  she  weeks 

with  the  Mhilsters  of  tho  Bangor  Cireait 
896  Amhseh,  John  Pleroe,  Owen  Unghes. 
tsnUolpkead^  Hogfa  Hnghc«,    Joseph   Ow« 

{Bodorgan), 

898  Camarpon,  Evan  Evana  (a),  Robert  Jones 

(Bi  [Pt^ri'Dinorwie,  Bangor), 

899  Bangw,  John  Jones  (ci,  Evan  Pugh,  David 

P.   Roberta  {Umfair/atkan)',    WOllaB 
Davies,  i:>,li  ,  Editor  amd  Baok-SUmrd. 

9f»Tregar(h  {Bangor),  Ownn  WOliaas, 
Robert  Jones  (d)  [BiOuoda,  Bangsr). 
LUmberis  (Oirmirvoa).  Richard  Uqrd 
Jones,  who  shall  change  on  one  Sondsy  ki 
every  month  with  the  Minlstefeof  tbeOsr* 
narvon  and  Tregarth  Circuita,  altemats^. 

301  PteUheU,  David  Jones  (b). 

309  Bamumth,  Daniel  Anwyl  Williams, Riehiid 
Morgan  {Port-Madoe). 

8ns  DolgeUp,  John  Hughes  {b)  ,7ViBfi»),  Jamas 
Evans. 

304  UanfpUin,  Isaac  Jones,  William  Rowland 

(£ian/bAarii.  Onsettry);  William  PowcO 
(a).  Supernumerary. 

305  UUtnrhaiadr  (Oswestrp),  Rfehard  WOUams, 

John  Jones  (r)  (Ltoiwifte,  OswestrfU 
John  Roberu  (cl  {Oswestrp), 
8061tef«A»r  iWeUhpoU),  William  Thooss. 
who  shall  change  on  on«  fionday  la 
each  quarter  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
Lbmfyllfai  Circuit;  Methuselah  Tbonsi 
(Meifod,  WeUhpO€i\,  Supemiuneniy. 

nanlep  [Stoke-uponrTr^i^,  Henry  Hughes. 

StocMon-on'Tees,  David  J  ones  (c). 

Birmingham,  John  Davtes. 
N.B.— The  MinUters   appointed  to  Baaky, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Birmingham  shall 
act  under  the  diraetten  of  the  Chairmaa 
of  the  Distnet 

XVII.  BIRMINGHAM  AND  SHREWS- 
BURY DISTCUCT.-Vekn  Bmmrd, 
Chaimtan, 

Philip  B.  Wamriep,  Finanetat  SeerHarp. 
WJ  Birmingham     Cherrp-street,     ^c,     John 
Harvard,  T.  Hardwlck  Mawson;  WiBtoia 
Box,  Supernumerary. 
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30S  Binntiytow,  BdmotU-raw,  .f-e.,  Lionel 
D.  Reay,  James  F.  Pyle ;  Henry 
Beeion  iAeock*9^0reeH)t  Supernumerary. 

X9  Birmingham,  NetcUnon-row,  4'C,,  Jomee 
D.  Tetley,  John  Bfartlu  (b)  [Eraington), 
Gharlei  L.  SutdiiFe  ;  Henry  B.  Britten, 
Sopemamerary. 

WUliams  (a),  Robert  Belahaw,  John  8. 
Pawlyn;  Samuel  Flddian,  Sopemumerary. 

811  Birmingkam,  JsiingUm,  Philip  B.  Wama- 
ley,  T.  Moorbou3e  Thorp,  Samuel  Owen 
Scott  {Harbort%e). 

31  f  WeH-Bromwi^t  Jamee  Smith,  Thomae 
Overton  {Smtthwiek,  Birmingham),  Ste- 
phen Forrest,  Francis  Bdmoods. 

513  TFedfMsbwY,    Springhead,   ^c,    WiHiam 

H.  Bambridge,  John  Weatherill  iKing's 
Hilt,  Wednesburg),  John  Stembridge 
{Bradlq^,  BikUm),  WUliam  Muncaiter 
iPleek). 

514  WedneOurg,  Wesleg,  Sjfc,  James  Findlay, 

Josiah  JnUum  (Oreat-Bri/ige),  Richard 
Harper  {BiU-Top,  irat-Bromwich), 
George  Denton  {Hocker-HiU,  Tipton). 

515  WahaU,    WaUp,    ^c,    Benjamin    Rids- 

dale,  Robert  Lealce,  Amos  Cleaver 
{PdsaO)  i  Thomas  Stokoe,  William  CatUe, 
Supemnroeraries. 

316  WaltaU,  Centenarg,  J^c,   Henry  H.  Har- 

vard, James  Greenland  {WiUenhall, 
Wolverhampton),  Joseph  Finnemore 
iBIoxwieh), 

317  Wolverhampion,   John  Eitlinton,  WUliam 

J.  Franklaad,  WUliam  Gibson  (b)  ( Wed- 
netjleld' Heath,    WolverhampUm),    John 
C  Harvard. 
.  318  Biieton,  WiUiam  L.  WingeU.  Charles  A.  Col- 
Ungwood  EMngshaU,  Wolverhampton) . 

910  Jhidleg,  John  Harding,  George  E.  PoUdng- 
home,  Henry  T.  Smart 

9i0  Tipton,  Robert  Keywortb,  WUUam  H. 
Kirkham. 

atl  Otdburg,  John  Dowty,  BLA.,  George  Wood- 
cock. 

8n  Stourbridge,  Elijah  Jackson, Edward  Knibbi 
(Brierleg-HiU),  Patrick  Pixey  {Cradleg, 
Brierteg-HiU);  John  Thomas  (a),  Joseph 
MoorhoQse,  Sapernnmeraries. 

SlIAoKrport,  WUUam  a  WUliams,  Joseph 
Caley  {Kiddermineter). 

324  Woroeiter,  George  E.  AUen,  James  Kil- 
vington  {St.  John's). 

3251falffcr»,  George  R.  Osbom,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Worcester 
Circuit 

Zte  Bromegrove,  James  Eaeott,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Binningham 
Circuits,  successively. 

897  Eveeham,   George  Smith  (a),  James  Clegg 
(BU^^brd,  EeddUch). 

3S8  Redditeh,  Thomas  Leach,  Thomas  Austin. 

jnCoventrp,  John  B.  James,  W.  H.  Wea- 
tberOl  (BeUOreen,  FoUehiU). 

380  Mugbg,  WUlhun  H.  Wall,  who  shaU  change 
on  one  Sunday  In  every  six  weeks  with  the 
Ministers  of  the  Coventry  Circuit 

331  Leamtngton,  Josiah  Pearson,  Charles  F. 
If  ifhtiDfsle,  E.  Blanshard  Keeling  ( TTar- 


wiOi)  i  John BCann  (Warwiek),  Supernu- 
merary. 

332  Stra^/brd-upon-Avon,  WUUam  Limmex, 
who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
five  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Leam- 
ington Circuit. 

333Hinekleg,  Henry  Badger,  Thomas  Peers, 
Jobn  H.  Hooper  {Athentone)  ;  James 
Scholes  {NunccU&n),  Supernumerary. 

334  Shrewtburg,  John  Nelson,  J.  Bourne  Jones ; 

Bei^amin  Wood,  Thomas  Hughes,  Buper- 
nnmeraries, 

335  Madelep  fSahpJ^Qwrge  F.  Driver,  Joseph 

Bailey  (Ironbridge,  WellingUm). 

SXDawUg  (Wellington),  WUliam  Baker  (b), 
Samuel  J.  BurrelL 

437  WeUington  (Salop),  William  Way,  WU- 
liam Waters;  John  BisseU  {Hadleg), 
Supernumerary. 

338  KeUeg-Bank  ( WeUington)  and  Shifnal,  Tho- 
mas Pearson  (c),  James  Monaban  iShif' 
nal) ;  WUUam  Davies  (b)  {8h0utt),  Super- 
numerary. 

339£iMUoie,  John  Macklntoab,  Robert  Man- 
dale. 

MO  Kington  (Her^/ifrdshire),  Jonathan  Cad- 
man,  IHtniel  Syre  {Prateign,  Badnor" 
shire), 

341  Leominster,  John  W.  Moody,  who  shaU 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  Uia  KlngUm  Circuit 

34i  Knighton,  (Radnorshire,)  Joseph  R* 
Warburton,  Wmiam  A.  Leach  {Oun, 
Salop), 

XYHI.  MACCLESFIELD  DISTRICT. - 
MiehaelJohnson,  Chairman. 

WiUiam  Lees,  Financial  Secretarp. 

U3  Macclesfield,  Michael  Johnson,  Thomas 
Wilkes  (BoUington),  John  Emberton, 
WUUam  W.  Walton. 

844  Alderleg-Edge  {Maw^ester)  and  KmO^fard, 
Matthew  Ingle,  George  Watson  {KnuU- 
ford) ;  Joseph  Sykes,  Supernumerary. 

840  Buxton,  Henry  G.  Highfield,  B.A.,  Charles 
H.  H.  Ward. 

346  WhaUg- Bridge  {Stoehport),  Esekfel  Barton, 

who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
six  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Boxton 
Circuit 

347  Conglelon,  Mark  Shaw,  William  Jackson  (c). 

348  Sandbach,  Alfred  Lockyer,  who  shaU  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  MinUters  of  the  Congleton 
Circuit 

349  Naniitich,  John  Hooton,  James  Cooke  (c)« 
330  Crewe,  John  Kfartlaa,  Joseph  H.  Hopkins. 
951  ITorthwieh,  Abel '  Burgess,    WUUam    HiU 

(Middlewieh),  WUUam  C.  Jones;  Henry 
Powis,  Supemnmerary. 
832  Burslem,  George  Latham,  John  C.  Stuart  j 
John  D.  Julian,  Supernumerary. 

353  Hanleg  (Stoke-tipon- Trent), AUitA  Freeman 

(A^,J.  Jeremy  Smith. 

354  TuMrtaU  [Stoke-upon-Treni),  WilUam  Lees, 

David  Jonee  (a)  {Kidsgrove,  Stoke-upon* 
Trent),  Henry  T.  BrumweU. 

355  Jfeteeastle-wider'Lgme,  John  Samuel  Jones, 

Joseph  Simpson  (Audleg),  WUUam 
Griffiths  {Wclstanton,  Slcke-upon-TraUl 
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UBUi^tom,  JoliD  BbipluuB  (Drmdm,   BUke- 

mpom-Trtnt),     Vhunnn    Moolton     (b) 

{Slake-  upoH'  Trent). 
an  fiCa/Sxnl,  WUlUm  H.  L«wii,  WDltam  Hnft 

{Bugd^),  Edward  Thomptoo  (CswMok). 
856  Luk  [Stoke  upom  Trent),  Oeoff*  Holbfvy, 

John  D.  Tbomu.  wmiun    Piitchanl, 

John  Percy  {WetUm,  Aekbcunu). 
989  UttMUler  [Stajitrdu    Albert    H.    M*Tler, 

WUlUm  T.  Jones  (Tuttmrp,  Bwiom-m- 

Trent), 
mo  CkeadU  (Steke-^q^n-Trent),  Buckle j  YatM, 

Oense  QuigfiB. 
an  Mmrket-Dra^um,  Joeeph  Watklnaon,  who 

ibell  change  on  one  Sondej  In  ereiy  eU 

wetks  with  the  Mtaiiten  of  the  Nantwich 

dienit* 
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MkS  Ufferpodi,     BnmntUk,      «e.. 

Walker,  Sftepben  P«  Harvard,  David  J. 
Wallrfi  Henry  E.  Greirg  i  John  WeviU, 
WlUson  Brailaford,  Supemameiariee. 

atSLiverpoa,  Cranmer,  ^e^  Alexander 
M'Attlay,  Cbarlee  Oarreit  (Bootle), 
Benry  Bone ;  Heniy  Dodds,  BupemunM- 
rMy. 

a«4  Lifterpoei,  PiU-sireet,  fc,  Rlebard 
Ofeen,  Robert  8.  Coe,  William  H. 
Tindall  (Old  Bwm),  George  Sontball  ; 
William  Rickette,  John  Malvern,  Buper- 


385£lMr|Moi,  vreftQr.fc.Tbonaa  M*Oallagb, 
Joeeph  NetOeton,  George  Kennedy,  John 
Jiadge  {WooUon)  i  Joha  Bowman,  Baper- 
nomerary. 

M6  Waterloo,  Thomaa  B.  Goodwin,  William 
H.  Dallinger  {Qreat  Oorty)  i  William 
W.  Stamp,  D.D.,  8upemum«mry. 

887  BMbMkead,  Jamee  Ford,  Hemy  J.  Pope, 

Samuel  Dalxell  (Jlocfc  Ferrp),  John  H. 

•      Goodman;    Peter  G.  Horton»    Bupw- 


SOBSoaeombe,    Oeorge    Fletcher    {Egremant), 

Joeeph  B.  BCaltby  (New-Brightmi), 
868  Ckeeter,  WUliam  Bond,  John  Cl«gg,  Qtorgt 

Smith  (n). 
870  Tarporkif,  Richaid  Harding  (b),  Charlce 

E.Beecroft. 
S71  Meld,  Jamee  Banle,  William  JeiTeriei. 
878  GenMrven  and  Bangor,  Jamee  Drommond 

(Cairnarvon),  who  ahall  change  on  oneSun- 

dBy  hi  every  liz  weeke  with  the  Mlnbter 

of  the  Holyhead  Circuit 
878  Bhpl  and  ItejMMdiio,Fred«rick  Payne,  John 

M.  Bamford  {Uandudno), 
874  Heigkmd,  BeiOMihi  Dodd. 
ZlbWrexkmn^    William    Shaw  (b),    Chailee 

Onione. 
876  0mM(fy,  Jabts  Rooght,  who  diaU  dhange 

on    one  Sunday    in  every  tlz    weeks 

vrith   the    Ministers   of  the  Wreiham 

CireuH. 
SnWhUOmrdk     (Salop)  t     Joseph     Sutton, 
lOrton. 


B<«|i8L 

860  Frodskam  (Prtetom  Brook),  JelmH.  Rogm. 
who  shall  change  oo  oee  Smaday  in  every 
lis  weeks  with  the  Mlnistea  of  the  Ran- 
oom  Clreitlt;  WnUam  H.  TByfcir  'Fr^- 
eham  Bridge",  Fredeiiek  F. 


881  Widna    f  Warrington),  William    Potti, 

JohnLeaihl^. 
862  SL  Sekn'e  and  Preoeot,  Thonaa  BaelBa, 

John  PoOltt,  William  Humphries  (JBvb- 

town). 
868  asttttporf,  JanMsChalmet«»M.A.,Frsderkk 

W.  MacdonaM.  R.  WaOlaBoyBs ;  William 

H.  Saigeot.  Edward  Jonee  (▲>,  Richard 


8M  OrmdUrk.  John  M.  Baddan,  Tbomas  Ayrlou 

(CVoflsii,Pr«sl0N). 
888  WIgan,  Joseph   Bate,  Jamee  P.  Keelsy 

(£a»iterkeail-Cr«m},  WIDian  C.  Kewiih 

(Eindleg). 
SUFralon,   Lan^-etroet,  ^«.,  Wniiam  Ford, 

John  R.  Okuve,  Alft«d  UewuDyn. 
WFreeton,  Weeleg,  ^,  Thomas  Wood  {a), 

Heniy  Yalentlae. 
888  Ckorteg,  Joeeph  Rippon,  Mayeon  Pnn. 
386  Blackpool  (Preeton),  Thomas  PeaiM»  (b), 

William  £.  Codltag  (LgOkm),  John  T. 

Marqnand  (Fleetwood) ;  BsDJamte  Gait- 
side  iPontton-le-Fifide),  Thomas  Jones  {A) 

(Ij/lkam),  Bupsmomerariee. 
800  Oaretang,  William  Greenwood,  who  riiaO 

act  under  the  direction  of  the  ChairmM 

of  the  District. 
881  Laneaeter,  John  Jones  (d),  WOikUB  D.  L. 

Slack  {Moreeambe). 
808  Newtown,     (Montgoaurpekire,)      Samusl 

Haigh,  John  Watkia  Jones ;  John  Nlehtts 

{Lkus/bOr,      WeUkpoot^,       SupenoM- 

imry. 
803  ITe^MiNwf,  James  H.  Taylor,  FMcriAC. 


XX.    MANCBB8TBR  DISTRIGT.-#9ilii 

Bsct/bnr,  CftoirmoM. 

.^fnOeiiy  Ward,  FkumdatSicroiarg* 

864  IfonckCffer,     OMkmu-elreel,     4c.    John 
Roberts  (▲),  Glflkrd  Oorty.  John  Jeff- 
reys,    George    Letter   {Semton^Beatk)  i 
Alexander  Homa,  James  Smeeth,  Super* 
Bomerariea* 
21k«ol<«Keal /wfttuMoii,  DIdfftury  BroMft  .•-- 
William  Jackson  (a),  geeernor  ^tke 
ImtltiUioi^Bouee.     IVforr  .*    WIMsm 
B.  Pope,  Vuotcffif  t  John  D.  Geden, 
HtkrewandOaetfee:  Alfred  J.  Piench, 
B.A.,  Ifofkanolie*  and  PkOuogkg:  J. 
Alfred  Taoee.  B  A.,  JsriitaiMWer. 


Bdwaids  (a),  Bdwin  H.  TtadaO,  OoMrul 

BocrdaHet  (MantkUter). 
Board  ^  Tnuieee  M  CkagO-Fwrpem, 
John    Bedford    (C3korttoii-««M-ir«r^t 
JfoMkiferr),  Secretary. 
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95Mmdktler,  IrmdBttreei,  ^c,  Wlllian 
Bint  iPvtdkUm),  Nibemiah  Cumock  (b), 
Duvid    O.    iDgnm    pinion).    Jama 


mUmeketUr,  amvawr-ttrettt  ^.,  B«Oa- 
mlo  Smith  (a),  Richard  Murtin,  George 
Beott  (c^  William  Middleton  {FairfUUi), 
WiUiam  Spiers  [Opemhaw)  ;  Gaors* 
Bocklay,  Supamumerary. 

VJ  Mtuukater,  Qrtat  BridgaeaUr-Hreet,  ^c, 
Joseph  Poaoau  {BeeU$),  James  Morrison. 

mUmdiaUr,  CUp-roadM',  Thomas  Wilde, 
JajMs  H.  Broadbent,  B.A.  {Slre{/ord), 

99UmdketUr,  Oj^firrd-nad,  ^c,  William 
J.  Tweddle,  John  8.  Banks  {WiOdng- 
(M).  WlUiam  H.  GroTes,  B.A. 
iRmtkoime). 

m  MameketUr,  Badrnttt-ttrttt,  i^c,  James 
R.  Webb,  William  L.  Appleby,  Francis 
Staodiiut  ;    J.  West  Roberts,  Soper- 


401  irondhafer,  Oravd-Utiu,  SfC,  Anthony 
Ward,  John  Hntchaon,  M.A.  (Hisker' 
Brouikitm),    John    H.    BhoU    {HiglUr- 

*M  Mmekat^r,  CSWeOom-MU,  ^c,  MarshaU 
Randies,  John  Brash,  Josiah  Banham 
(BtadOrp)  ;  James  Brooke,  Edward 
Walker,   Thomas   Hickey,   Supemuma- 


*fiMtm€kaUr,  ITeM,  Evan  DaTias,  who 
AaU  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  District. 

4M  JUrtmekam,  Benry  PoUinger,  Bben- 
eiar  Evans  {SaU,  ManeketUr),  John 
Colwell  {Bowtton)  i  John  M'Owan  (B^w- 
den^,  Supernumerary. 

4H  SEsd^port,  TivM-lkUe,  ^e.,  John  G.  Cox, 
Bttmpbrey  Jutsum,  Sampson  Weaver 
(P^rtwoodi :  William  Bythway  (Barlow- 
Moor,  Dtdtburp)  John  Tindall  {Uofnt- 
kulme9  Mamehuler),  Supernumeraries. 

W  Stockport,  BiUQatc,  ^c,  Peter  Budd, 
J.  Denholm  Brash  (fikoadU-H^dme,  Block- 
port]^  James  8.  Baworih. 

407  JTcm-MiU*  iStoekpori),  Samuel  J.  Smith, 
John  Perrctti  Samuel  AUen  {Marpk, 
Slockport),  Supernumerary. 

4e8flfeeapp  (Jlfandkeiier),  Samual  Hooley, 
Edward  H.  Simpson  [Ba^flOd,  Mcuf 
cketUr). 

409  AAtom  umdtT'lifmt  WOUam  H.  W.  Evans, 
K.  Ashton  Jones  {StaUpkridifc),  Andrew 
I.  Wharton  (Mocitcp,  McmdutUr). 

*l9B9de  (MmdufUr),  Robert  Brown,  J. 
Ollbart  Rogers  (Denton,  Manekctter). 

411  OUkam,  Mancketter-ttreet,  Thomas 
Healey,  Henry  Bouthwaite,  Humphrey 
Hoghes  iMiddleton,  Mancketter) ;  Tho- 
mas P.  Clark  (Middkton),  James  P. 
Pahrboum,    Alfred    Beer,    Supemume* 


41S  OUkam,  WetUp,  Jonathan  Dent,  William 

J.  Hntton  {Skaw). 
Ali  amidlaoorlk,  Uenry    Marchb&nk  (apper^ 

Mm,Manek4tter),JomoB  H.  Marquand. 
414  Coditkcad  ( Warrinpton),  Samuel  Blakeley, 

CtenentStocbber)'. 


XXL    BOLTON  DISTRICT.— ircnry 
BaaiUnp,  Qkoirwuau 

WaUer  Vereoo,  FinaneUU  Secretarp. 

419  Bolton,  Bridpe-ttreet,  ^c,  John  H.  Beech, 

Simpson  Crump,    W.    Rodwell    Jonas, 
Alfred  Owen  Smith. 

416  Bolton,    Wetlep,    ^c,    Walter     Vereoe, 

John   Rhodes  Cb),  Robert  P.    Downes, 
Alfred  Wells  (Edgcwortk), 

417  BcUm,  Park-otreet,  ^c,  Edward  Light - 

wood,  William   J.    Brown,  Thomas  F. 
Rawlings. 

418  BoUitn,    Famwortk,    ^c,  Joseph  Ezell, 

Henry  Burton,^. A. 
41  i»  Boekdale,      Vnion-ttreet,      ^c,      Henry 
Hastang,  WilUam  CuUum,  Edward  Lloyd 
Jones  (LiUUborouffk,  Mancketter), 

420  RockdaU,    Wetlep,    ^c,    Joseph    Blnas, 

Henry  F.  Kelvey. 

481  Hepwood  (Mandketter),  George  Gregor, 
who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
four  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  ihe  two 
Rochdale  Circuits,  alternately.  • 

4S8  Bumlep,  James  Nance,  Joseph  Webster, 
Oeorse  Charter ;  James  Wilson,  Super- 
numeraiy. 

423  Padikam  rBumfey^Tfaomas  Derry,  Edward 

Crump. 

424  Bwy,  John  Nowell,  J.  Cornelius  Wright, 

William    Ludlow    [Summeneat,    Man' 

chetter),    A.   Percy   Watson  (Baddiffi, 

Mnnehctter). 
4S5  Blatkhum,    Thomas    ATezandcr  Rayner, 
•  Robert  S.  Ellis  (Over-Daneen\  Sampson 

Reynolds  (Cfapton-U'Moon,  Aeerington), 

John  Crump. 

426  HaHinpden,  Thomas  Crosby,  Henry  BaOs, 

John  Clements  (Aamsbottom,  Manekeeter), 

427  AceringUm,    James  J.  Prescott,  William 

Bunting,   John    M.  Wamsley  (OneaJUL- 
twiitU). 

488  Baeup,  Samuel  Wilkinson,  George  Barlow, 

WUliam  Perkins. 

489  BauHenttaU  (MamkuUr),  Cbtf^es  Carttr, 

Walter  Brlscombe. 

490  Oolne,   Sampson  Cocks,  Nelson    0.  Hesk 

[Bamoldswiek,  Leedt), 
481  BoiTOK/bril  and  KOton  f Bumlep),  George 

Russell    (NeUon),    George    W.   Russell* 

[BrierfiOd),  William  Henderson  (Barrow- 

fard), 
438  aukeroe,  WilUam  Watson  (a),   Sampson 

NlchoUs. 
433  Lcigk,    Thomas    Osbom,  Charles  W.    L. 

Christlen,  George  H.  Appleby  {Ttfidatep, 

Mancketter) ;  John  Saul,  D.D.  (TpUUtlep), 

Supernumerary. 


XXIL  HALIFAX  AND  BRADFORD  DIS- 
TRICT.—Jiokn  HartUp,  Ckairman, 

Herbert  Hoare,  Financial  Beeretarp, 

434  Halifax,  8o%Uk»Parade,  ^c,  John  Hartley, 
George  Kony on ;  James  Loutit,  Super* 
numerary. 
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43A  Baii/itx,  ITeiby,  ^c,  John  Hay,  Rob«rt 
Morton,  William  Kendrew. 

Hay,  Charlet  Dawe,   John  H.    Conon 

{Almondbwrjt), 
437  Budder^field,   HiurfoM-rood,    ^c,  Qwrgt 

Diekenion,  Samual  fibeard,  W.  Glujfaa 

Faacoe  [Idnthv/aUi). 
AaBBoiwi^Mh  (HwUUrsfleld),  Robwt    David- 

•on,  M.A.,  Arthur  B.  Holford. 
4S9  Bomr^-Bridgt     (Adrmantofi),     Edward 

Flson,    John    A.    Barrowdough,    B.A. 

[King-erosit  Halifax);  Jonathan  Barrow- 

elongh    (Khtg-eran,   Halifax),    Super- 


AmSttOt^   Ctoorge    IMd,    John    W.    Boa 
{BenXhamt  LaneasUr), 

XXm.  LEEDS  DISTRICT^— JUto  Wvnr, 


440  fKoMoiwI  (ffo/i/Sur),  William  Winterbum, 

John  Palmer  GrteOand,  Halifax), 

441  Todmorden,  John  Hornby  (IFtftodm),  John 

W.  Blaclcett. 
44S  Btbden- Bridge  (ArancketCer),  Joshua  Priert- 
ley ,  WUliam  T.  Armstrong  (JfyMolMroyd, 
MaachuUr)^    WUiiam      Robhison     (b) 
(LiuM^Mlen,  ManehuUr), 

443  Iknty-JkUe  Huddergfield,  William  Watson 

(B^«  who  shall  Changs  on  one  i<anday  in 
•very  six  weeks  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
twoHuddersfleld  Gireuito,  alternately. 

444  BnuHfifrd,  KirkgaU,  ^c,  Joseph  Heaton, 

Herbert  Hoare,  John  H.  Morgan. 

445  Bradford,  Low-Moor,  Edward  P.  Lowry, 

who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in 
every  month  with  the  Minister*  of  the 
Bradford  {KirkgaU)  Circuit. 

446  Brafifirrd,     Manningkam,     ^e,,     Henry 

J.  Stalv,  William  Unsworth,  Walford 
Green.  ^ 

447  Bradford,    EoMtJbrook,    f  c,   WUifaun  O. 

Simpson,  Robert  Posnett,  O.  M*Kenaie 
Cobban. 

448  BraOford,  Qrem  Hill,  James  Carr,  John 

Pogson  (qalverkif,  Uedt),  John  H. 
Henderson. 

440  Bradford,  Oreat-HorUm,  fc,  Robert 
Stephen>on,  B.A.,  Anthony  O.  Ward. 
Josfph  Hammond  (IHomlon). 

4A0  Braird,  Shipley,  Peter  Fcathetstone, 
Walter  6.  Hall.  James  Ritchie  {Bailden, 
Uodt),  William  Oldfield  {JBalUure,  leerit). 

461  Kelffkleg,  John  Rhodes  (a).  John  H.  Grubb, 
Thomas  Cross ;  Jonathan  J.  Bates,  Su- 
pernumerary. 

4A8  Bawortkamd  Oakworth  (Ke(ffkleg),Wfmam 
Maltby,  Joseph  Dawson  {Oakwortk), 
Thomas  Rtppon  {Lotoer  Town) ;  William 
Sugden  (Oalaeorth),  Supernumerary. 

453  BingUr,  Jonathan  Henahall.  Josiah  Mee. 

4M  CuUingtportk (BingUy),  WiUaro  H.  Mi^or, 
who  shall  change  on  one  Sunday  in  every 
fonr  weeks  with  the  Mini»tera  of  the 
Bingley  Circuit. 

ASiBkipUm,  Edward  Horton,  Isaac  PolHtt; 
Thcophilus  Pu^  {Qargrave,  Leeds), 
Buperuuneraxy. 

iOe  Addingham  and  IVdeg  (Leeds),  Joseph 
Whiteside  {liktegu  Joseph  C.  Harrop. 

457  Crou  Bias  (Leeds),  George  Wood,  John  H. 
Loiley  (SOsden,  Leeds). 

4i8  GrassingUm  (Sklpton),  John  Danki,  who 
shall  change  on  one  Sunday  In  ea«h 
qnarlar  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Sklpton 
Circuit 


JM»  8»  Workman,  Fbtameki  Bsentmrg, 

460  Leeds,  BnauwiOt,  ^c,  John  8.  Wovkman, 

Nicholas  Bi^ns,  John  Pcanoa,  T.  Taplsj 
Short. 
WeOegan  Tkedogieal  InsUtuBon,  BeaiimgU§ 
Branch  ^  John  Farrar,  Gawrmor  efOie 
ItutituOoH  Botues  Benjamin  HellMr, 
Classical  Tutor  i  Samuel  <Mej,  Tkes- 
logical  Tutor  g  Edward  H.  Sugden,  RA., 
Jssistant'T>Uor. 
Woodhouse-Orove  SAoei,  (Apperieg  Bridge, 
Leeds,)  Henry  H.  Cbettle,  Goven»or 
and  Chaplain;  William  G.  Dnwsoo,  Second 
Master. 

461  Leeds,  Osfnrd  Place,  ^.,  John  W.  SQcoi, 

waiiam  H.  Thompson,  J.  Smith  Speneer 
(HolbeckK 

462  Leeds,  Beadingleg,  ^e.,  Heniy  W.  HaOand, 

James  Yeames  (KirkstaU)  ;  John  Barton, 

Supemumerazy. 
4Sa  Leeds,    St    Peter's,    ^c,   John  Reacfasr, 

Wesley  Brunyate,  Peter  Mackenzie. 
46i  Leeds,     Westeg,    ^c,    Thomas    Brookes, 

Charles  Swannell,  John  Qibeoo  (aXBeerfm- 

Bitt)' 
465  Bramteg  (Leeds),    John    Rosaen,  Joeeph 

Olphert  {Staimtngfeg,  Leeds). 
4IB8  Armleg  (Leeds),    Joseph  Midtgley,    Ubn 

Gunnell  {Fandeg,   Leeds),    Edwin  Bar- 
ward  \Horsfirrtk,  Leeds). 
467  Wak^fieU,  Robert  Cooke,  Isaac  B.  Page, 

Enoch  Salt,  Thomas  H.  Whitamora. 
4MBirstal  (Leeds),  Philip  FOwler,   Frederick 

Friend  (BaOeg)*  Thomas   Bates  (ITcrf* 

gats  Biil,  Birkenskait),  Thomas  Bsnaitt 

{Oomersal,  Leeds),  Joeeph  Crowtbar. 

469  HorlQr^IesEff), Thomas  Bmmwnil,  WiBisBi 

Slack  (CkmwU,  Leeds), 

470  Dewsbmrg,  John  H.  PQtcr,  Austin  Davsy, 

Edward  J.  Brailsford  {MirfHd,  Bormm- 
iion)  \  Edward  Day,  Snpemumeraiy. 

471  OsseU  and  Borbmrg  fWak^Uld),  George  G. 

S.  Thomas,  Evan  P.  Evans  (fforbNrjr). 
47t  Jrnoreitormv*!    John     Tnckw.    Staricie 
Starfcla. 

473  BarrogaU,  FnuBcb  J.  Sharr,  who   itell 

change  on  one  Sonday  In  ewfy  tasat 
weeks  with  tha  MinMars  of  the  Leeds 
drcoits,  anceassively ;  John  Khrk  (a.). 
Supernumerary. 

474  OUeg,  John  Talbot,  Edward  F.  Baidvick 

{Burleg^n-  Whar/Uale,  Leeds),'TbaisaeW. 
Bfauishard. 
41^5  Pateleg-BHdge  (Leeds),  John    S.  Cooke, 
William    C    WOHama    jEumwutluUge, 
Barrogate),  John  J  Brown. 

476  PMa«^V«el,<3regofy  A.  Page,  JoriahFslvns 

(KnotUngleg),  Robert  Cnll^. 

477  Castl^fbrd   (NormasOmi^)  John 

Richard  Stevens  (JfsCU^  .iMrfs). 

478  ascMaolMi  {Bormastlm),  WUIIam 

{BetkmemhPiki,    Bwwsuktm), 
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inreadm  fUedt),  WlUiam  W.  Origg, 
who  ihall  change  on  on«  Sundaj  in  owy 
four  weeks  with  the  MfaiiBten  of  the  Wood- 
hoaae-OroTejpircoit 

480  WoodhouM'Oravt  (Apperkp  •  Bridge) , 
Henry  Rlchardion,  George  H.  Bellamy 
(MIe,  Letdt),  Alfnd  H.  Wimberley. 


XXIV.  BHBFFIBLD  mBTRIGT. 

Clapkam,  Ckairauin. 

FcaOuTtlone  KetUU,  UnaneUU  Btcntarp, 

4fil8lugidd,      Carver-ttred,      ^e,,      Junes 
Clapham,  John  Holmes,  John  COreaves; 
John  Kirk  (b),  Sapemamerary. 
JFeskp  CoUtge^  William  Jeseop,  Goremor 
and  Chaplain. 

48i  Sh^ffMd,  Nat/olkriUrtet,  ie.,  Featberstono 
Kellett,  Thomas  Brighoose,  James  Finch, 
James  Crabtree  (AUereliffe);  Samuel 
Merrill  (IToMfAinae),  Supernumerary. 

483  Sheffield,  Ebauzer,  ^c,  William  Meams, 

M.A.,  Charles  W.  Preat,  Owen  Daviea. 

484  Sheffield,  Bruntvick,  George   E.    Young, 

Jofeph  Cranswick,  James  H.  Pawiyn; 
Dixon  N^ior,  Supernumerary. 

485  Shield,  TkomeKffi,  4c,  Robert  Eardtoy, 

B.  A.,  Samuel  Dodge. 

488  Cketterfield,  John  H.  Norton,  Henry  Schole- 

field,  Joel  Mallinson ;  WUliam  Crookes 
( WhiUington],  Supernumerary. 
487  Bakewil,  Samuel  Taylor,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  Ln  every  six  weeks 
with  the  MinUlers  of  the  Matiock  and 
BradweU  Circuits,  alternately. 

489  BradweU  [Skeffleid),  Edward  RusseU. 

489  JSoMerkam,  Samuel  Brown  (b>,  John  Mack, 

WiUiam  R.  Stewart ;  Alfred  Freeman  (b), 
Supernumerary. 

490  W<ah'up<m-J)eart%e  [Rotherkam),  John  S. 

Fordbam,  Vetranto  Tyas  {tlagUmd, 
Banutep),  Edward  R.  Edwards  {Raw 
muweh,  Botherham),  Richard  F.  Broom- 
field  (Swintan  Bridge,  Rotherham). 

491  Doneaeter,  Edmund  Oldfield,  Luke  Scott, 

John  B.  Simon,  Edwin  Dixon  {Thome). 

49S  Bametep,  Thomas  Thompson,  M.A., 
William  King,  Frederick  Hilton 
{Brierlep). 

4!BiReUifrd,  William  SwaUow,  Edward  A. 
Wain,  Henry  Bunting. 

494  Workiop,  Edmund  B.  Warten,  Frederick 
H.  Smith;  Thomas  Denham,  Super- 
numerary. 


XXV.    NOTTINGHAM      AND     DERBY 
DISTRICT.— i{<cftan<  Brown  (a),  ijhaimkm, 

George  Watker,  Financial  iBecrttarg. 

49§ Nottingham^  HaHfiuephet,  ^c,  Richard 
Brown  (a),  William  t.  Watkinson, 
William  J.  Cooke,  W.  TheophUus  Davison, 
M.A. ;  John  Watson  (a),  Charles  Hay- 
don,  Super  nflmerarles. 
Vol.    XX. — FIFTH   S£BI£8. 


496  VoUinifiMm,  WtOeg,  %e.,  Geoige  Walker, 

Francis  Teal,  T.  Galland  Hartley;  John 
H.  FauU  {Beaton),  Supernumerary. 

497  Tlkestone,  Edward  D.  Webb,  Andrew  DoeL 
ias  Man^^Md,  Samuel   Wray,  James    Hind 

{SouthweU),  John  Jenkin. 

499  Newark,  WiUiam  H.  Cave,  John  E.  Pater, 

Edwin  Moeserop;  William  SatcheU,  8a- 
pemumeraxy. 

500  Btngkam  {Nottingham),  Heory  M.  IUtelilb» 

Joseph  Rhodes  (b). 
8^1  LtloeHer,  Bishop-strwt,  Geoige  Cumock, 

WUliam  Hawken,  Jeremiah  Dodaworth. 
JiOS  Leteater,    HumbanUnw-roai,     Anninloa 

Burgess,  William  A.  Templar. 
A03  MelUm-Moteinrap,    Heniy    Brown,   John 
Boulter. 

504  Oakham,  William  Holdswortb,  WlUiMn  J. 

Burrow  (Uppini^utm), 

505  Stam^fifrd,  Samuel  Timnu,  George  C.  Coad. 

506  Grantkam,   Samuel   Huttoo,  Robert    N. 

Barritt;     Andrew  Mackintosh,    Super* 
numerary. 
607  Peterborongh,  Thomas  Withlngton,  Edward 

Burton  {Cropland),  Joseph  Watson  (a). 
508  Loughborough,  Jolm  8.  Vlckers,  Alfred  H. 

Vine. 
5' 9  Castle  Donington  (Derbg^,  James  M*Turii, 
George     P.    Summerhays    (M^bowme, 
Derby) ;  John  Parkee,  Supernumerary. 

510  Derbg,  King-etreet,  ^c,  William  D.  Tyack, 

John  Aldred. 

511  Derbp,  Green  ffitt,  ^e.,  George  F.  White, 

Thomas  H.  Leale;  Francb  9.  Keeling, 
Supernumerary. 

512  AOiboume,  Alfred  Kent,  who  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  every  four  weeks  with 
the  Ministers  of  the  Uttoxeter  Circuit. 

513  Bdper,  John  Ward,  Joseph  S.  Exell. 

514  Ripleg  {Derbp),  Edmund  Lockyer,  Sidney 

Mees  {Riddinge,  A^freton);  James  J. 
Topham,  Supernumerary. 

515  Ashbp-de-la-Zouch,  James  Kendall,  Robert 

Odery  {Measham,  Atkerstone),  George  E. 
Cutting,  Rowland  A.  Wood  {CoaMUe, 
LeiceeUr), 

516  WoodviUe{Burton-on-Tren()  and  Swadtin- 

cote,  William  Talbot,  Tliomas  H.  Leeson 
(Swadlincote);  Thomas  Kilner,  Super- 
numerary. 

617  Bttrtoii-on-IV«ni,BamfordBttrrow8,Georg« 
8.  Danicb,  K.  Stanley  Shelton  {Tamworth). 

518  Matloek,  George  T.  Taylor  {Matlock-BatM), 
Robert  Ronton  {Matlock  Bridge); 
Frederick  Slight,  Supernumerary. 

XXVI.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT.— ITtfftom 
Andrew*,  Ckairman, 

Jame*  L,  Potnett,  Financial  Seeretarg, 

S\9  Lincoln,  William  Andrews,  Oeoige  Hi 
Smith,  William  Hudson,  JohnT.  Waddyt 
Johft  Nicholson,  Supernumerary. 

6S0  Slea/brd,  Joseph  B.  Dawson,  M.D.^ 
John  Brewster,  Henry  J.  Brookfleld. 

5Si  Markct'Rasen,  James  Cooke  (a),  Alfred 
Levell,  Samuel  Green. 

582  Louth  t  James  L.  Posnett,  Thomas  Chomp- 
ncss,  William  Brewins  [North  Bomereotei, 
Grinubp)  .Thomas  Ban  (NorthSom^eotet)* 
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iiS  HorneaiUe,    William    M.    SUipteUm,    J. 

Farmer  Reynolds,  Robert  W.   Little ; 

Samael  JoU.  SupemamerAry. 
814  Bear^nty  {Lincoln),  Henry  Cattle,  Joseph 

Taylor. 
9KiA\fard,    WlUlam    PknonMn,    James    H. 

Cummingt,  Ralph  M.   Spoor;  Thomas 

Sheldon,  Supernumerary. 
US  Coning^  (Boiton),  William  Stevlnsoa,  who 

shall  change  on    one    Sunday  In   each 

quarter  with  the  Mlnlsten  of  the  Horn- 

castle  Circuit 
M7  SpiUbjf,  Thomas  Hardy,  Robert  J.  Thomas, 

Thomas  F.  Lockyer,  B.A. 
018  BctUm,  Tbnothy  R.  Mozon,  Rlehaid  W. 

Buttenrorth,  Thomas  R  Harrowell. 
Sn  Wainjieet    IBottan),    Thomas    Henwood, 

John  Aftins  [WrangU,  BMUm), 
030  apQldinff,    Nathaniel      Alston,      George 

Swidenhank. 
001  Holbeadk,  James  Kent,  who  diall  ehaogv 

on  one  Smday  in  every  Ax  weeks  with  the 

Ministers  of  the  Spalding  Circuit. 
03S  Bottrne,  Joseph    Little     (n),      who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  hi  each  quarter  with 

the  Hinistcn  of  the  Spalding  Circuit. 
JJneelnAirt  Mitrion,  Edward  Smith,  who 

shall  labour  in  the  District  under  the 

direction  of  the  Chairman. 


XXVII.  HULL  DIStRICT.-Jokii 
tgtk,  D.Dt  Ckainnan, 

David  Barlqff  Financial  Seeretanh 

^  BuU,  WaWuan-Hnd,  ^.,  DaTid  Barley, 

George  B.  Mellor,  J.  Ernest  CUpham. 
504  HuU,  Otorgc-pard,  4c..  George  Scott  (a), 

Thomas    Nattrass,    Robert    W.    SUrr; 

Robert  Jackson  [SuUan),  Sopemnmerary. 
UiHmU,    Oreai    ThanUontirea,   ^c,  John 

Lyth,  D.D  ,  John  Hensliall,  James  Lewis 

{Re$9U). 
A36  BenerUf,  John  Walters,  James  Wright; 

Richard  Bell,  Sapenmmerary. 
007  Drifidd,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  John  Stephen- 
son (a),  Frederick  Hunter;  John  T.  Har- 

wood,  Supernumerary. 
038  Homfm,    Joseph   R.  Clemlnson,  William 

D.  Barton,  WilUam  A.  Philips. 
l^Patrington     {fiuU),    WUIhun     SUidair, 

Anthony  Stoves. 

040  B&mtm  {Hull),    Arthur    A.  Soathtms, 

Alfred  Kirk. 

041  Oritn^^  Qtorgt'tbtet^  ^c,  Samoel  Sbnp- 

son   (a),  Richard    Buiterworth,    John 

Ta}lor  (a),  Joeiah  B.  >VhydaIe;  James 

Little  [Cleetkorpet^t  Snpemnmeraiy. 
043  <7Hm«0f ,  Caittor  and  Lae^,  ^c,  Martbi 

Jnbb    (Gsfstor),    Joieph     M.    Browne 

( }FaHkam\ 
043  Oainibonnifh,  James  Shearman,  Edward 

Bowman,  diaries  F.  Richardson. 
544  Eptcorth  (Batttrp),  Jacob  Turrey,  Heniy 

Keet  (0tnt*m-Ferr9,  JSeirfrirL 
543  Snaith  i&l5y).  Thomas  Wateriioose,  Abra- 

ham  Pearce  ;  Thomas  Peanon  (a)  {Drax, 

Bdbp),  Supcmumcrary. 


046  OooU,  Fsliz  H.  Piekwartb,  MatOitw  C 

Pennington.  

047  Brinff,  George  C.  Taylor,  WHBam  ReynoUs 

(KirUm-Lindscf,  LincOn),  John  Hogg. 
018  Barton-OH-Hvwiber,  Imae  Rodgers,  Jeeefh 
Nield  (TTinterton,  Brigff),noban  F.  Cbpe, 
John  Smith  (b)  {UtcAp). 

048  BHdlinffUm,  Benjamin  B.  Wad4y  {Bridlttg- 

ton-Qitajf),  Henry  Needle,  WBHbb 
Brookes;  Matthew Bnks,  John  Ffakair 
{Kilktm,Hvm,t 


XXYm.  YORK  DI8TRICT.«>J»iArfat  W. 
r,  UU.,  i 


Thomoi  Brvekiobwy,  FhtanclatSKnimp. 

000  York,  Kew-rtreetf  ^c,  Tbomai  Bracken- 

bury,  John  H.    Anderson,    W.  Kottoa 
MOnes,  William  O. 
Jewett,  Bopemnmenry. 

001  Torkf  Wetlep,  4«.,  James  Hughes,  ^ 

Willey ;  Richard  Fetch,  I 
092  TadeaMtcTt  Thomas  L.  Parker,  John  F.  Raw, 

William  Hare     (Boctm-apa):   Themas 

Dlckln  (BMton-i^),  BopemomeitKy. 
003  PocJIcttiH^eoii,     Thomas    CkmTen,     Josspk 

Charlesworth,      Samoel     T.     Bosaird 

(^Market-yreipMan), 

064  MaiUm,   William    Foster,    Bbcoeatf  A. 

Gardiner,  John  P.  ElCon. 
090  SortepwoM,    George    Oartwrfght,    Jakes 

Chambers  {SkfriffmMcn,  Fork),  AHM 

BlThige(  ToOertan). 
006  Hdmiieg  (  Tark\  Henry  Laogher,  who  Asfl 

change  on  one  Sunday  fai  every  foor  weeks 

with  the  Ministers  of  the  KIrby-MoenUs 

Circuit. 
057  Soorftorm^,  Frederick  W.  Briggs,  M.A., 

Peter  N.  Andrews,  Winiam  J. 

James  Sogden,  Bnpemnmerary. 
058 Skcrfrnm  (Fork),  Frederick  Hart,  I 

Thomas. 

059  FUeg,  Stephen  Cox,  Jaseph  IXxod  (ITm- 

man^t  rerfc#.). 

060  PidterO^,  Joseph  Hirst,  Robert  Uekaa 
06i  K6^  Jfoersitfe  ( Toirk),  William  M.  Im- 

istead,  John  Judson. 

065  TMrOc,  Edward  B.  Finder,  JohnL  Brtttea; 

Alexander  T.  Weir,  Supemumeewy. 

063  Sanhattertim,    John    Andemn,   Jodna 

Leadbeater  (Brompton). 

064  JNpoM,   Miles  B.  Ffekertef,  Thems  J. 

Kent,  William  Banes   {Banat/UHhift^ 
York)  ;  Thomas  Brown,  Sapcroumsmy. 

065  &Oy,  John  Morris,  Joeeph  I^yeon,  FM- 

erfckHainea. 


XXIX.     WHITBT  Ain>  DARUKOTOll 
DISTRICT.— £rairf  Toamg,  Qmkramu 

John  FUldur,  FimmcM  atentarf. 

068  WMOfif,  Alexander  Pnddieorabe,  J«mi 
Taylor  (b^  Charles  Brighoose  (tsMa 
Uood^*  Bay)  ;  Thompson  Hcsk,  Beptt- 
numerar}* . 

067  Danty  (Tarm),  Thomas  CaanelU  ' 
R.  luissoo  iqiaitdtdc  SMdi,  Yam). 
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068  Stokale^   (NoHhattericn),  John  Imioon, 
Thomai  Turner  {Biton,  MiddUtborough). 

569  Ouitbonmgh  and  Redear^  George  Abbett, 

wmiun   n.    Kendall     {Redem),   Jftbes 
VwekjuiBaUbwrn-bp'tke'Sea,  York*.). 

570  LqfOumM-in-aevekmd  and  StaiOtB,  Joicph 

Bentley,    who   ahall    change    on    one 

Sunday  In  OTety   ilx    weeke  with  the 

Minister!  of  the  Guisborongh  and  Redcar 

Cirvuit. 
B7lJ>arlingt4m,   Henry  Tonag,    Samuel   H. 

Morton,  Harrlion  Fonwick,  Samnel  T. 

Bouae. 
STSSIodbCon,    Sennel    M'Aolay,   Agur    B. 

Gardiner,  John  Kiric  (c). 
A73  If MtfteftowM^ft,    John    VIetehtr,  Joseph 

OflSoer,  Charles  J.  Back ;  Harry  Pedley* 

Sopemuinerary. 
674  Hartlepool,  John  Eaton,  James  E.  Har- 

greaves  ( Wett  Hartlepool). 
075  Bamard'CoMtU,  William  H.  Rofaeon,  JuIIns 

Brigg;    Edward     Nye     {Baminffkam), 

Supernumerary. 
W  BUhop- Auckland,  Richard  Stepney,  John 

R.  Bennett,  John  W.  Crake  iSpennvmoor), 

William  Brooks  {Witton  Park),  Thomas 

J.  Haughton  {Kew  Shildon), 

577  Crook,  Thoooas  Hepton,  Gregory  Renton 

iWitUngUm). 

578  Middkkam,  Samuel  Cooke,  John  P.  Lowe 

(leybum,  BedaU). 
Bl9Haaeei  {Bedale),  John  Booth,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Snnday  in  each  quarter 
with  the  Ministers  of  the   Middleham 
Circuit 

580  BiOtmond  iYork^rt),  Robert  Lewto  (a), 

John  T.  Duncan. 

581  JUeth  (Riekmond),  Samuel    Lock,   James 

Critchison  (Ounnerfid*,  Riekmoni), 
588  BedaU,  Seth  Dixon  (a),  James  A.  Rimmer 
{Matkam),  PhiUp  Balnbridge. 


591  Sunderland,  Faweett-^trtet,    «fc.,    Henry 
W.  Jackson,  B.  A.,  James  F.  Bronghton. 

599  Sunderland,  WkUburn'ttreet,  ^c,  Thomoe 
B.  Butcher. 
N.B.^Bach  MfaiUler  in  the  Sans-straet  and 
Fawcett-stieet  Circuits  shall  giro  ona 
Sunday  in  each  quarter  to  the  Whitburn* 
street  Circuit ;  and  Bans-street  shall  giTt 
one  erening  weekly  to  Whitbura-street 

593  HougMon-U-Spring  (^Fenee  Houtee),  Georga 

Bobson,    William  Fern,  Isaiah  Fazkn 
{New  Herrington,  Fenet  Boueee). 

594  Durkam,  Robert  Buck,  W.  Boswell  Low^ 

ther,  John  BOnnings. 
505  Cketter-le-Street,  Joseph  R.  Hewitson,  who 

shall  change  on    two  Sundays  in  each 

quarter  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Durham 

Cirouit. 
BQGTkomley  ITrimdon  Grange),  WnUam  E. 

Gardner,  William  J.  Rojrers. 
507  WoMngham  (Darlington),  Vrminm  D.John* 

son,  Benjamin    Smith   (Bj  (SI.    Jokn'e 

Chapel,  Darlington)  ,Geoige  Oyston,  BA. 

{Stanhope,  Darlington), 
SX  Hexham,  Mark  Davenport,  Thomas  Ste* 

phenion(C^frH4f^),  S.  HickUn«  Farkee. 
SSO  Skotiey-Bridge  {Durham),    Aaron  Edman, 

Henry  Gibson,  Walter  Fuller  {BlaekkiU, 

Co,  Durkam). 
€00  Alston  (CarliOe),  Robert  Cass,  William  B. 

Saul,  M.  A.  {HaUwMetle,Carlitle),  John 

R.  Cleminson. 
001  AUendaU'Town,  Andrew  Palmer,  Thomas 

Dodd  {JAmettMu-Brae,   Langtep  MUk, 

Northumberland), 
90i  Alnwick,  WiUlam  Robinson  U),  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  «ach  quarter 

with  the  Mhilster  of   the  Berwick  Cta" 

cuit. 
eoSBensfek,  Rtehard  Crosier,  who  sbaUgire 

two   Sundays  in  each   quarter   to  the 

Akiwick  Circuit 


XXX.  NEWCASTLE  DISTRICT.- 
Joiepk  Buik,  Chairman. 

Bewry  W.  Jaekaemt  BU,,  Finanetai  Seeretary, 

583  IfeweaiUO'UpoH''Tgne,  Brynewiek,  ^e,, 
Joeeph  Bush,  Frederick  E.  Toyne,  Joshua 
Haigb,  John  M.  Mangles  {Heatan). 

§9i  Newea$lte'Upon'l)nw,  Blenkelm-etreet,  4-c., 
Robert  Haworth,  Samuel  Lees*  Forster 
Crosier,  Henry  H.  Clapham  {Newbum- 
upon-Tyne)i  William  J.  Hedley,  Super- 


585  Oateikead,  Geoige  Bamley,  Joseph  Willis, 
Thomas  Hind,  Henry  H.  Yowlea 

BW  N&rtk-Skteldt,  George  Rowe,  William  M. 
Kidman,     Joeeph     A.     Beet     {Tyne* 

6ff!  Soutk-Shieldi,  Thomas  Hulme,  David 
Thomas,  William  H.  Walker  {Jarrow- 
on-Time). 

688  mptk,  Hugh  Johnson,  Arthur  Wilkinson. 

B99  Morpeth,  WUllam  Baddeley,  who  sliatl 
change  on  one  Sunday  In  «very  six  weeks 
with  the  Ministers  of  the  Blyth  Circuit 

990  Bundertand,  Sant-ttreet,  ^c,  Samuel 
Lord,  W.  Davies  WOUamft,  John  W. 
Headenon. 

s 


XXXI.  CARLISLE  DISTRICT^ 

Joshua  Maton,  (^airman,  ^ 

Thomas  M,  Rodham,  Finanetai  Seerekarp, 

604  Cl8W^2e,Jo8hua  Mason,  George  H.  Sfaafto, 

Henry  J.  Cornish. 

605  Brampton,  Josiah  Tollady,wfao  shall  change 

on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  the 

Ministers  of  the  Carlisle  Circuit 
600  Whitehaven,  Samuel  S.  Taylor,   Bampaon 

&  Eckersley. 
607  Workington,    George    Sanderson,    Heniy 

Burgoine  {Harrington,  Cumberland). 
eOO  Cockermouth   and    Keswick,  Thomas   M. 

Rodham,  Crawshaw    Haigreaves   (£»• 

wick). 
009  Appleby  and  Kirkbp- Stephen,  Thomas  J. 

Macartney,  George  Parker  (h)  {Kirklbg' 

Stephen,  Tebay). 
tlO  Penrith,    Daniel  Pearson,   Theophilus  D* 

Anderson,  B.  A. 
611  Kirkoswald  {Penrith),  Thomas  Hargreavesi 

Thomas  A.  Seed. 
618  Wiglon  and  Marpport,   Joshua  Fifldefi^ 

Samuel  Adcoi^  (^^^^^rf)!^^     ,^ 

H  2  ^ 
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WillMi  Tajlor. 
9i7  Dtu^fHm,  Chadn  J.  Btftoo.  who 

dauiffc  (M 

XXXn.  ULB  OP  MAN  DIBTBICT^ 
lldiriF  Oraten,  Ctalnaaa. 

ciaj 

€19  CMMomi,  M^or  F.  PMI,  TlionuL  FUr. 

iMfc 

CmfanAQf,  B«^juBla  K.  Hawortb,  TbomM 
H*  I^BuiUi,  Fradwiek  Hn^hM. 


Otilfr.  Bdwvd  tivtar, 

GiMowftj  (GInwi). 
CnJinMt,    BumnA     Mllbtt     rCteflrit^;. 

who  duU  dmige  oa  oa^aaadty  taertty 

iuiwMfcswiUitlMMiiiiat«nor  th«Gtei- 

tDW  (/«te-«lrMC)  dreait. 
ttl  FaBacMlMC,  Alfred  Buiwt  (JbAKn^^ 

MDWrft). 
OS  ArmmMt  ftr  IMIMrtf ,     Jaam  FMAff, 

<36  JTaZqrtik  «7Ic«mb),  Gwi|«  Hack,  vbo  dull 
Chang*  OQ  ona  Bnoday  io  every  dz  vaeks 
vfCh  tlia  Mlabter  of  the  Wanaeertgae 
CiRalt. 


XXXm.  BDTNBTTRGH  AND  ABERDEEN 
DISTRICT.  -  Jama     A,     MaedonaU, 


Bnadaj  in  awy  tU.  vaeki. 
OS^ftcnfam,     T.     InglU   Walrii,    Rntlaad 

8pooocir(J»«encrw),  AlaTandar  Borow- 

man  (IVterftMul}. 
SS  Itaatfie,  IFoni-road,  Tlwaat  BnMdbcat 
640  Amdte,  FeOiivCMi-ftrMt,  Gcotfi  AllOB, 

who  ■faallebanga  on  oo«  Sunday  in  trtrj 

moolh  with  tba  Minhter  of  Iba  Dnndee 

(  Ward-road)  Cfacnil. 
Ml  Potk,  W.  Wheattv  Smtth.ivliodiaH  ^haagt 

on  ena  Sunday  in  evfliyaix  warinwtlh  Iho 

JUnisten  of  tli*  Dandea  Ciicvito,  alls* 


T.IngUs  WatA,  Finattcial  Surdanf. 


ett  JrtroaA  and  U<mirofe,  Edward  J.  Smith, 
Gaorgelagmaa  (Momirom);  John  Diaikf « 


est ^ 

CS3X«ilk,  Frederick  Bwher,  who  Aan  duuift 
on  one  Sunday  in  arcry  Ox  weeks  with 
the  Minbter  ofthe  Edinburgh  Circuit 

tB4  iMnbar,  Samnel  Wltoon,  who  ehall  ehanga 
on  one  Sunday  in  each  quarter  with  tha 
MioMen  of  tha  Edtabuigh  and  Letth 
CiRniti,altenMteiy. 

€UQtatg0w,  Jokn-Hrttl,  fc,  James  Cnth- 
bertaon,  John  Btevinion. 

696  Glatgom,  8t,  namas't,  ^c,  Jabei 
Hairat,  who  ahall  elsaage  on  one 
Sunday  in  every  aix  weeks  with  tha  Uinie- 
ter  of  the  Glasgow  {Catkeartrroad)  Cir- 
cuit ;  David  Stewart,  Superaumerery. 

Sif&a»gatp,  Calkeart-road,  ^e.,  William 
Barrowclou^. 

658  OUugow,  Oatmml^trtd,  ^c,  James  A. 

Macdonald. 

659  Glatgowt  PaiOep^nad,  David  SolomoD. 
eaOGreenockt  George  M.  CoUedge,  who  shall 

change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Mfailster  of  the  GIa«ow(Pa<(/<y- 
road)  Circuit. 
691  Dumbarton,  Joseph  Bacon,  who  shall 
change  on  one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks 
with  the  Mhilflter  of  the  Ghugow  (Clare" 
mont'HrtH)  Circuit 


6aJBaiir>  TTMo  H.  Alien*  Staphea  O.  Soett 
(Porlcsc«r),WiIIiam  Brown  \,Fart4hrdmt 
FoeKabenl). 

614  Invtmm,  Joseph  Howard  (a). 


XXXnr.  ZETLAND  DISTRIOfw- 
2%oaia«  J7.  UorroU^  Chakrmuau 


646  Xmfldt,   Ihonas  H.   HomO,    WDOsa 
U.  FamsU  (SeaUowap). 

646  Jhrnrowmtt  James  BoUoa. 

647  WalU,  Arthur  Roberts. 

648  Nortkmamn  and  Deltimt,  John  D.  Ckaik, 

649  North  Jsta  {UnU),  Geoise  Makin. 

N.B.~1.— The  Ministers  hs  tha  ZMtaed 
Isles  shaU  ehanga  rafulaily  with  eaek 
other,  under  the  dtiaction  of  4ha  Ghsir- 
aaaa  of  the  District 

S.— Tha  Zetland  District  is  pbeed  uadsr 
the  supervision  of  the  Home  ICIsslOflsiy 
Committee. 

3.— Subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  work  of  Ged 
In  the  Zetland  Islii  may  he  peld  to  tfe* 
Tfeasnrers  of  the  Home-MlmlPB  tad 
Contingent  Fund. 


(To  he  concluded.) 
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(^  What  xni&iBtezB  hare  died  ainod 
the  l«li  Conferwicel 

A.  L  In  Oreat  Britain,  the  twenty- 
tvo  following  :— 

1.  William  Sbkd;  who  was  bom  at 
Seorton,  in  the  Qanrtang  Cirenit,  Sep- 
tember 16ih,  1836,  and  died  at  Bright- 
lingBea,  in  the  Colchester  Circuit,  Sep- 
tember 23ni,  1878.  In  early  life  he 
was  the  sabject  of  gracious  impiesaionsy 
which  were  fostered  by  the  example  and 
inilaenee  of  his  godly  mother,  and  the  . 
instnicUon  receired  in  the  Sabbath* 
school  of  Us  native  village.  When 
twelve  years  of  age  he  obtained  the 
pardoning  love  of  Qod,  and  at  onoe 
began  to  meet  in  olass ;  and  the  great 
change  which  he  experienced  in  yonth 
was  manifested  throaghont  hia  after  life. 
At  the  Cenferanoe  of  1860,  he  was  ao- 
cepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
Having  passed  throngh  a  oonise  of 
training  at  Richmond,  he  laboured  with 
diUgence  and  saccess  in  the  several 
Circuits  to  which  he  was  appointed 
during  his  brief  ministerial  career. 
Hia  preaching  was  instructive  and  pro- 
fitable, showing  that  careful  thought 
had  been  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  his  sermons.  As  a  pastor  and  friend 
he  was  greatly  beloved,  especially  by 
those  who  knew  him  intimately.  He 
waa  naturally  of  an  even  temperament^ 
and  his  Christian  character  was  uni- 
formly conaisient.  He  was  a  faithful 
and  v^ned  colleague :  truatiag  others, 
he  was  trusted  in  return.  On  the  last 
Sabbath  but  one  before  his  death, 
though  in  great  physical  weakness,  he 
preached  with  remarkable  impressive- 
ness.  Hia  mortal  iUneas  was  brief,  but 
very  severe:  during  an  interval  of  con- 
sciousness, not  long  before  his  departure, 
he  testified  to  his  having  experienced  a 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  presence 
of  God  to  hia  soul.  Speaking  to  his 
sorrowing  wifo  on  the  value  of  sanctified 
affliction,  he  said,  "  I  have  learned  more 
in  this  week's  affliction  than  during  all 
my  life  before,  and  shall  be  the  better 
for  it  as  long  as  I  live."  His  sudden 
removal,  in  the  prime  ef  hia  days,  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  occasioned 
deep  and  wide-spiead  sorrow.  He 
finished  his  earthly  eoune  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  hia  miniatjy. 


2.  BoBiBX  HivRT  Hau;  who  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Bev.  Edward 
Hare.  He  was  bom  In  Liverpool, 
March,  1816,  and  died  at  Dunstable,  in 
October,  1873.  The  confidenee  of  his 
dying  father  was,  in  the  case  of  Robert 
Henry,  ih>m  earliest  Ufe  clearly  fulfilled : 
addressing  his  wife,  who  was  kneeling 
at  his  side,  he  sud,  "  God  will  be  yours, 
— a  father  to  the  dear  ehiidren.  Give 
my  love  to  them :  I  only  care  for  their 
souls."  Chamcteriaed  from  boyhood  by 
great  seriousness  of  mind,  he  was,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  whilst  a  scholar  at 
Woodhouse  Grove,  induced  to  give  him- 
self to  God  and  His  people.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  received  on  pro- 
bation for  the  ministry,  and  appointed 
to  Hornsea.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years  he  maintained  a  blameless  reputa- 
tion, his  character  being  ever  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  and  precepts 
of  Christianity.  In  temperament  he 
was  exceedingly  sensitive.  By  reading, 
study,  and  careful  observation  he  dili- 
gently sought  to  acquire  material  where- 
with to  dischaxge  with  efficiency  the 
duties  to  which  his  life  was  consecrated. 
His  preaching  was  chiefly  expository.  He 
was  judicious  in  the  selection  of  texts, 
and  anxious  to  give  their  meaning  with 
clearness  and  force  to  his  congregation. 
In  the  treatment  of  his  subjects  he  was 
methodical  and  Scripturid;  and  his 
appeals  to  his  hearers  were  frequently 
most  impressive.  Asa  colleague  and 
Superintendent  he  was  genial,  prudent, 
and  impartial,  and  hence  greatly  be- 
loved. For  the  work  of  the  Christian 
pastor  his  gentleness  of  spirit,  his 
sympathy,  his  courteous  msnners,  and 
withal  his  unfeigned  love  for  the 
cause  of  God,  eminently  qualified  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  entered,  amid  great 
searchings  of  heart  and  in  earnest  hope 
of  being  more  than  ever  useful,  upon  a 
second  year's  labour  in  the  Dunstable 
Circuit,  when  an  inscrutable  Providence 
permitted  him  to  be  &tally  afflicted. 
From  the  comm^cement  to  the  end  of 
his  illness  his  sufferings  were  very  acute, 
but  great  was  the  sustaining  power  of 
Divine  grace.  While  the  issue  was 
still  uncertain,  he  said,  "1  only  wish  to 
live  that  I  may  be  increasingly  ambi- 
to  do  more  for  my  Saviour ; ' 
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again,  **  I  eait  aside  t/twj  rag  of  aelf- 
righteoBanoBB,  ftnd  take  Jesus  only.  Qod 
knows  how  mack  I  long  for  holiness  and 
rest  in  Christ."  Exoeedinglj  compre- 
hensire  ftnd  iatpreulTe  were  the  views 
of  Scriptonl  holiness  given  him  daring 
the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  and  his 
whole  spirit  seemed  eager  to  realise 
that  "perfect  lote"  to  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  believers  in  Christ  to  attain. 
In  strong  paroxysms  of  pain  he  breathed 
the  words, — 

"  with  me  la  the  Are  remain, 

TiU  Uke  bunibh'd  gold  I  difaie, 
Heet,  tltfouf h  ooaeeemted  pain. 
To  aee  tbe  Fsoe  DiTiae.** 

On  the  morning  of  October  lltb/1873, 
resting  thos  sssoredly  in  Christy  he 
entered  the  "inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light;'  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  sge,  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his 
ministiy. 

3.  JoHV  Stabum  BiMDALi;  who  was 
bom  at  Ribston-Little,  Yorkshire,  on 
July  2nd,  1817.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  Methodist  family,  and  grew 
np  under  religions  inflaeoces.  From 
childhood  he  was  the  sabjeoi  of  deep 
ccmvictiony  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  obtained  the  "  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion by  the  remission  of  sins."  A  few 
years  later,  in  1839,  he  wss  admitted 
as  a  Btadent  at  Abney  Hoose.  His 
piety  was  stnoere,  homble,  eamesl^  and 
consistent;  and  was  constantly  nnrtnred 
by  habits  of  strict  self-scmtiny  and 
private  devotion.  In  his  condnct  toward 
others,  honesty  and  manliness,  the  re- 
sult of  an  unflinching  fidelity  to  right 
principles,  were  ever  manifest ;  yet 
these  stronger  qualities  were  so  oom- 
bined  with  Christian  gentleneis  and 
love  as  to  secure  not  only  the  respeet^ 
but  also  the  affeotlon  and  confidenoe  of 
these  who  kne  w  him.  His  aoquainlanee 
with  the  Christian  scheme  was  compre- 
hensive and  thorough ;  and  his  theologi- 
cal views  were  held  with  a  firmness  snd 
tenacity  that  knew  no  wavering.  The 
doctrines  so  surely  believed  by  him, 
were  preached  with  great  fidelity  and 
power;  whilst  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  religion  were  eoforoed  by 
motives  the  most  solemn  and  wei^ty, 
and  by  a  slnguUr  olosenees  and  eon- 
cluaiveness  of  reasoning.  His  sermons 
were  carefully  prepared  and  efieetively 
delivered,  and  were  often  very  searrhJng 
in  their  character.    In  dealing  with  the 


conscience,  and  in  the  applkalion 
Divine  tmth  to  the  daily  hiahsssi  of 
lifb,  he  had  few  equala.  He  was  an 
"  aUe  minister  of  the  New  Testansent,*' 
"a  workman  that  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed."  As  acolleagne  ha  waa  fraak 
and  generous,  snd  was  both  trasted  and 
beloved  by  those  who  vere  associated 
with  him  in  the  ministxy.  His  health, 
enlhebled  for  numy  years,  oempletely 
failedduring  his  superintendent  of  the 
Weston-snper-lCare  Circuit;  and  in  idly, 
187S,  anxious  to  be  near  his  childvBn,  he 
removed  to  WabalL  HerehiasufiMip 
became  greats  and  his  proetnitien 
extreme;  but,  amidst  all,  he  Rpooed  his 
fidth  in  the  Divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness. "Hyonlyhope,"heaaid,"isia 
the  Atonement  of  Ohikt"  Whan 
unable  to  speak  eonneetedly,  his  aaind 
was  evidently  engaged  in  the  great 
theme  of  his  ministiy.  On  Sunday, 
November  Sad,  1878,  ha  entered  apea 
the  rest  and  blessedaem  of  Paradise,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age^  and  the 
thirty-fooith  of  hia  ministiy. 

4.  Marrxw  Obaxswicb;   who  wis 
bom    at    Ingmanthorpe,    Torfcshin^ 
March  10th,  1799.    He  wm  fimmrsd 
with  eminently  pioos  parants,  under 
wteee  godly  teaching  he  early  herame 
the  sulgect  of  deep  refiglonsimptsssieas. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  received  the 
Divine  assurance  thai  Qod  far  COirist's 
had  forgiven   his    sins,   which 
he  retained  uniateiropted^y 
throughout  his  life.    In  1829  ha  was 
appointed  by  the  Conference  to  Gape- 
Breton,   in    British    North    Americi^ 
where  his  ministiy  wss  slgnaUy  ownsd 
of  God  in  the  conversion  of  sinnssa  sad 
the  establishmeni  of  Methodism ;  and 
where  his  memory  is  sttB  precioas  to 
veiy  many  who  are  the  fruit  of  his 
zealous  and  indefatigable  labooBSL  AOar 
his  return  to  this*  countty  he  oceapM 
seversl  important  Cironits,  In  whieh 
he  was  exceedingly  asafal,  e^seisUy 
amongst   the   yonng.      He  wss  die* 
tfaignished  for  great  aimplkity  sad 
transparent  of  eharaetar,  and  for  deep 
attachment  to  the  doctrinea  and  polity 
of  Wealeyan-Methedfan.  Aaapreaeher, 
he  was  earnest  and  evaagelical;  ss  a 
pastor,  dUigsaft  and  qrmpa&isiBg ;  snd 
as  a  Superintandent  considerate  aad 
faithful.    For  several  years  pt  icr  to  his 
death  he  was  unaUe*  thno^  hed^y 
infirmity,  to  take  the  work  of  a  Cireei^ 
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or  eren  pKach  oecaaioiiaUj;  Imt,  as 
opporiimlty  permitted,  he  sought  to 
rapport  the  varied  agencies  employed 
for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those  around 
him.  In  his  last  iUness  his  confidence 
in  Christ  mB  strong,  and  his  hope  of 
hesv«n  bright.  He  died  in  great 
peaee,  at  Esstboome,  on  December  6th, 
1873y  in  the  seventj-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

fi.  WiLiiAM  iLLivawoBTH;  who  was 
bom  of  Methodist  parents,  at  Blackbnm, 
in  1808.  He  iras  converted  to  God  in 
early  life^  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
became  »  load  preacher.  In  1829  he 
enteied  opon  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  his  preaching,  particolariy  in  Bacnp, 
Aabton-onder>Lyne,  Glasgow,  and  Bris- 
tol,  was  blessed  to  the  awakening  and 
conversion  of  many  sonls.  Indeed,  for 
twenty  yean  his  public  labours,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  on  the  platfeim,  were 
eminentiy  acceptable  and  useful.  In 
1804,  a  lallway  accident  compelled  him 
to  become  a  Supernumerary.  Sub- 
sequent  affliotions  appear  to  have  been 
made  a  blessing  to  him.  In  his  last 
illness  he  eaid,  with  emphasis,  "I  wish 
I  had  served  God  better.  My  sufferings 
haive  been  lancti^ed  to  me.  God  is  my 
Bock ;  Ohristis  my  hope :  in  His  atoning 
blood  I  put  my  trust"  He  died  at 
Lvsley-Brook,  in  the  Oldham  (Wesley) 
Circuit,  on  the  17th  of  December, 
IVlt,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  ^'of  his 
age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

6.  Tbomis  Jivfsiit;  who  was  born 
at  Cawson,  near  Devonport,  and  was 
early  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge 
of  the  tnith.  He  enterod  the  min- 
istry in  1827,  and  for  thirty-two 
years  fhithfully  and  successfully  dis- 
charged its  duties^  until  a  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence  laid  him 
aride.  His  afRietion  was  long  and  pain- 
fW,  but  Ibr  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
partnre  his  health  greatly  improved,  and 
h«  waa  desirouB  to  work  for  his  Divine 
Master  to  the  full  extent  of  his  strength. 
He  fdt  and  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  the  work  of  God.  The  ailment  that 
terminated  in  death  was  of  a  veiy  de- 
pressing nature,  and  while  paaung 
through  it,  he  laid  but  Uttle ;  but  what 
he  did  say  wss  satiifiicteiy.  He  entered 
into  his  etensal  rest  on  the  )  6th  of 
JtMary,  1874,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 


of  Ids  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his 
ministry. 

7.  RioHAan  Allbk  (a);  who  had  the 
advantages  of  a  Methodist  training.  He 
was  converted  in  early  life,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1810.  Labouring  for 
some  years  amongst  a  scattered  popula- 
tion inmountainous  districts,  he  endured 
many  hardships*  cheerfully  volunteering 
in  severe  winters  to  take  the  country 
work  of  Ms  more  aged  colleagues.  One 
who  knewhim  well  expressed  the  opinion 
that  he  ''would  encounter  any  difficulty 
to  save  souls.**  It  pleased  God  to  allow 
him  to  witness  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  success.  He  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  pursuit  of  theological 
knowledge,  and  was  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree  conversant  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  For  a  long  period  his 
name  stood  on  the  Minutes  as  a  Super- 
numerary, but  he  continued  to  pursue  a 
steady  course  of  pulpit  and  pastoral 
service,  with  acceptability  and  (.useful- 
ness, until  "the  rush  of  numerous  y eara  " 
deprived  him  of  the  power.  He  was 
CBiinently  upright  and  devout,  and  God 
did  not  cast  him  off  "  in  the  time  of  old 
age,''  nor  forsake  him  ''when  his  strength 
failed ; "  for  he  was  enabled  to  bear  with 
patience  the  labour  and  sorrow  of  com- 
plicated and  increasing  infinnifcics.  He 
looked  into  the  future  without  dismay, 
peacefully  awaiting  the  coming  of  his 
Lord;  and  exchanged  "the  burden 
of  the  flesh"  for  joy  and  felicity  on 
January  87th,  1874,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of 
Ids  ministry. 

8.  GaoBonSooTT,  D.D.;whowasbom 
in  Bdinburgh  on  the  18tkof  June,  1804. 
He  was  educated  for  commercial  life, 
but  his  early  dedication  to  God  made 
him,  even  in  youth,  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  literature 
which  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Sacred  Books.  The  discipline  of 
his  home  life  brought  out  the  natural 
energy  and  self  reliance  of  his  character, 
and  when  he  gave  his  heart  to  God, 
everything  was  consecrated  with  it.  He 
entered  our  ministry  in  188 ',  and  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  Sweden. 
This  was  at  that  time  a  field  that  pre- 
sented peculiar  difficulties  to  a  foreign 
labourer ;  and  the  skill  and  fidelity  with 
whidi  the  young  missionaiy  maatered 
thSBr  viA  ^^^  eitxaoxdiaaiy  snceeM  of 
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hit  UboaiB  during  »  period  of  tvelre 
jem,  an  Huniliar  to  the  Chrisiian  world 
fta  a  cUacio  atorj  in  mivionary  annala. 
The  peneention  thai  droye  him  Irom 
Swedon  WM  aa  hononn^ble  to  himaelf 
aa  it  was  diigiacefol  to  thoae  whom  a 
faithful  and  fearleoa  miniatiy  had 
mada  hia  enamiea.  He  reriaited  Stock- 
holm in  1869,  and  aaw  fieUa  whidk 
he  had  aown  in  tean»  twenty  jean 
befon,  iriiiie  onto  the  harrest.  Hewaa 
nceiyed  with  enthnaiaam  bj  all  daaaea^ 
and  handnda  of  people,  ineluding  per- 
aona  of  high  rank  and  cleigjmen,  hailed 
him  aa  their  apiritoal  fiiiher.  Uia 
laboon  in  thia  ooontrj,  if  not  eqnallj 
eonapicnona,  wen  equally  fiaithfiiU  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  Preudent  of  the 
Gonferenoea  of  Oanada  and  Eaatem 
Britiah  America.  He  waa  a  good 
preaeher,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  mia- 
aiona,  and  a  jadidona  and  able  ool- 
leagne :  in  ereiy  poaition  in  which  the 
oonfidenoe  of  hU  bnthren  placed  him, 
aa  Chmrman  of  a  Diatriet,  or  Preaideni 
of  an  affiliated  Conference,  he  fulfilled 
hia  traat  with  diligence,  aingnlar  diaia- 
iereatedneas,  and  fidelity.  Hii  apirit 
waa  eminently  catholic ;  and  while  a 
fidthful  Methodlat  preacher,  he  waa  a 
'aerrant  of  the  Church  of  Chriat^  help- 
ing to  the  best  of  hia  opportnnitiea 
thoae  gfcat  moTementa,  auch  aa  the 
Bible  Society  and  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  in  which  all  who  name  the 
name  of  Chriat  an  equally  concerned. 
The  close  of  hia  life  waa  a  bcantifttl 
conaummation  of  Chiiatian  aenrice.  He 
who  had  been  indefatigable  in  work  waa 
equally  ateadfiuitin  suffering;  and  he 
"  finished  his  oouise  with  joy,  and  the 
ministiy  which  he  had  receired  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Qoepel  of  the 
grace  of  God."  He  died  in  Glasgow,  on 
January  28th,  1874,  in  the  seyentieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fonrth  of 
his  ministry. 

9.  TflOMis  Habdimo;  who  was  bom 
at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshin,  on  the  Uth 
of  Februaiy,  1819.  Of  his  parentage  and 
early  life  he  has  left  no  record,  nor  is  it 
known  ai  what  age  he  was  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  aa  his  Saviour. 
Fnm  an  account  recently  given  by  him- 
aelf it  appean  that  for  many  weeka  he 
waa  oppreaMd  by  fears  lest  hia  repentr 
ance  was  not  anffioient^y  deep  and  ain- 
cen ;  but,  in  a  pn^^-meeting  whieh 


was  held  after  a  ; 
"  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifta  unto  your  children,  how 
mneh  mon  ahall  your  Father  which  ia 
in  heaven  give  good  thin^i  totbem  thai 
aak  Himr  wen  so  foreibly  applied  thai 
his  fean  wen  diapelled,  and  the  aalia* 
fy'u^  aaanTanice  of  adoption  iktoof^ 
Christ  was  given  him.  He  ww  aeni  te 
the  Theelegical  InatitutUm  ai  Didabniy 
in  1845^  and  entered  upon  the  wuk  ef 
the  miaiatry  in  1844,  in  the  Monawmth 
Circuit.  His  pitching  waa  inatmetiTe 
and  evang^cal,  and  hia  teaiAing  waa 
enforced  by  a  consistent  Uin.  Hia  n- 
markaUe  equanimity  and  cheerfhinf  , 
while  recommending  the  religion  he 
professed,  helped  to  foster  happy  paa- 
toral  intenouBse  with  hia  people.  On 
Sunday  moining,  Februaiy  i2ad,  he 
waa  preaching  in  the  ehapel  ai  White- 
haven, firom  the  words^ "  The  God  of  all 
graee^  who  hathoalled  na  vuto  Hia 
eternal  gkiy  by  Christ  Jesus^  after  thai 
ye  have  suffered  a  while,  make  yon  per- 
fect, stabliah,  strengthen,  aettle  yea." 
He  had  dwelt  much  upon  theezeeUsMe 
of  the  nward  which  God  haa  appointod 
for  His  servants,  and  the  gneiouanem 
of  God  in  calling  those  who  ao  iK- 
deserve  it  to  His  own  "  glory,'*  wten, 
drawing  io  the  conduaion  of  hia  die* 
course,  and  whilst  quoting  the  passage, 
"  In  whom  all  the  buUding  fitiy  framed 
together,"  tha  Haaier  Himself  called, 
and  he  entered  into  the  "eternal  gkry" 
of  which  he  had  been  apeaking.  He 
died  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  hia  age^ 
and  the  thirtieth  of  hia  miniatiy. 

10.  GBoaan  Hobill  ;  who  waa  homai 
Daventiy,  in  the  year  1811.  Hia  parents 
wen  eminently  pieua,  and  irateed  up 
their  children  "in  the  nnrtan  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  Through  the 
exhortations  and  prsyen  of  hia  mother, 
his  mind  waa  early  imprasaed  with  the 
importance  of  Divine  things.  When 
about  seventeen  yean  of  age,  he  sought 
and  obtained  merqy  through  la&th  in 
our  Lord  Jeaua  Ckriat  He  aoon  began 
to  preach,  and  waa  instrumental  in  the 
awakening  and  convenion  of  many  souls. 
In  1834,  after  much  inward  conflict^  he 
became  a  candidate  for  our  mimslry. 
For  neariy  feiiy  yean  he  proeecuted  bis 
evangelical  laboun  with  diligenee,  fide- 
lity,  and  sueeeas.  Hia  natual  ahiUtiw 
wen  good,  and  Ua  Inatraetira  i 
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man  UgUy  Ttlaad  by  the  iateDigoii 
and  devoot  He  was  a  aealoiis  praaeher 
of  the  Qoepe),  and  in  some  casee  he  waa 
pennitted  to  gather  preciom  fintit.  The 
afflietion  whieh  tenninated  his  life  was 
short,  bat  poeoliarly  painful.  Uo 
preaohed  with  his  usnal  energy  only  a 
few  dajB  before  his  death,  and  thas 
almost  eeaaed^'^at  once  to  work  and  live." 
He  eodnred  ezemciating  pain  with 
remarkable  patieuee,  and  his  giatitnde 
for  the  least  attention  paid  him  was 
great.  In  the  certain  prospect  of  speedy 
d^iartare,  his  mind  was  calm  and  hia 
faith  unshaken.  When  told  that  his 
malady  was  likely  to  be  fiital,  he  said, 
with  asmile,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done."  Toafriend  who  whispered,  "In 
my  Father's  house  ate  many  mansions^" 
he  replied,  with  a  oonntenanoe  lit  up 
with  joy,  "0,  my  home  ia  there;  my 
portion  is  there,  my  heart  is  there  I " 
To  the  question,  "  Is  Jesus  near  T  he 
anawered,"0,yes!"  He  died  at  Swan- 
age,  February  27Ui,  1874,  in  .the  sixty- 
third  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  f<vtieth 
of  hia  ministiy. 

11.  Adah  NioBTMOAia ;  who  waa 
bom  at  Oondle,  August  25th,  1789. 
Ho  was  not  favoured  with  an  early 
religious  training,  but,  notwithstanding 
this  disadvantage  in  youth,  was  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  giacioua  emo- 
tioni^  checks  of  cooscienoe^  and  alarming 
fean.  As  he  approached  manhood,  he 
was  brought  by  various  ciroumstances 
under  the  influence  of  Methodist  teach- 
ing; and  his  attention  to  the  Word 
preached  issued  in  his  conversion  to 
Qod.  In  1823  he  waa  called  to  the 
work  of  the  minlatiy.  The  first  few 
months  ef  his  itinerancy  were  spent  in 
Circuits  at  home^  where  his  services 
were  highly  appreciated,  after  which  he 
was  appointed  to  labour  in  Newfound- 
land. He  entered  upon  his  duties  there 
full  of  heart  and  hope,  and  in  their 
faithfnl  and  eneigetic  dischsrge  was  un- 
interruptedly engaged  for  nearly  forty 
years.  His  healih  then  failing,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Englandi  entirely 
incapacitated  for  public  sorrice.  But  his 
spirit  never  lost  its  missionary  ardour. 
Mr.  Nightingale  was  modestand  unob- 
truaive  in  hia  general  demeanour,  yet 
in  the  cause  of  Christ  lacked  neither 
courage  nor  firmness.  He  was  a  man 
of  deep  and  ardent  piety,  and  hia  love 


for  souls  was  intense.  His  preaching 
waa  plain,  but  thoroughly  evangelical 
and  praotieal,  and  his  appeals  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearera  were  earnest  and 
powerful ;  in  various  places  in  which  he 
exercised  his  ministry  he  had  fruit  of 
his  labours.  A  complaint  from  which 
he  suffered  for  a  protracted  period 
tended  to  impair  his  nervous  system,  in 
oonsequenee  of  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  doubts  and  fean  regarding  his 
spiritual  safety;  but  in  his  most  de- 
pressed state  he  clung  to  the  Atone- 
ment of  Christ  with  great  simplicity  of 
mind.  Almost  his  last  words  were, 
*'Talk  to  me  of  Jesus."  He  died  on 
March  29th,  1874,  in  the  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-second  of 
his  ministry. 

12.  Nicholas  Bisbop,  M.A. ;  who 
was  bem  at  St  Allen,  Cdmwall,  on 
July  4th,  1828.  The  godly  training  of 
a  pious  motiier  led  him  early  to  leli- 
gious  decision :  in  his  seventeenth  year 
he  sought  and  found  the  covenant 
grace  of  God,  and  joined  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society  in  Truro.  Two  years 
af^er,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  he 
became  a  local  preacher.  Discouraged 
firom  entering  into  our  ranks,  he  labooied 
aa  a  feithful  and  successful  minister  in 
another  branch  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  nearly  eight  years.  At  the  Confer- 
ence of  1860  he  was  received  as  a 
minister  amongst  us,  and  subsequently 
travelled  in  some  of  our  principal  Cir- 
cuits. His  mind  was  comprehensive 
and  active;  his  emotions  refined  and 
elevated ;  his  will  calm  but  resoluto ; 
and  his  judgment  sound,  discriminating, 
and  charitable.  His  spiritual  life  was 
deep  and  fervent,  and  became  the  main^ 
spring  of  hii  motives  and  the  regulator 
of  his  conscience.  During  his  minis- 
terial course  he  steadily  increased  in 
power  and  efficiency.  His  sermons  m  ere 
truly  evangelical,  and  full  of  Methodist 
teaching ;  and  though,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  metaphysical  studies,  they 
sometimes  ran  into  moulds  of  thought 
unfemiliar  to  ordinary  congregations, 
yet  were  they  usually  plain,  practical, 
and  soul-saving.  He  was  a  feithful 
colleague,  a  diligent  and  loving  visitor 
of  the  memben  of  hia  flock,  and  was 
specially  mindful  of  their  femilles.  He 
was  a  man  of  noUe  and  lofty  aims :  his 
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book  on  "Htfiia&  Power  in  tko  VMm 
Life^"  is  [»  raggwtiTO  oontrlbiition  to 
the  stodj  of  mental  phiioBophy  a»  it 
bewson  theproTiiDoeofUiaologj.  Fonr 
months  before  his  death  he  was  laid 
aside  bjr  sickness.  He  keenly  &lt  the 
trial,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  Divine  graoe 
enabled  him  to  asj, ''  I  am  in  harmonj 
with  all  the  great  hannonies ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  paston  whieh  I  can  look 
with  eatis&ctlon :  its  best  is  sinful ;  bat 
I  can  rsBt  in  Qod.  Uj  health  is  gone ; 
mj  heart  and  mj  fleah  are  goini^aro 
faUing ; '  but  God  is  the  strmgth  of  my 
heart»  and  my  portion  for  ever.' "  He 
peaofliully  entered  into  rest  on  April 
14th,  1874,  in  the  forty^iifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twen^-seoond  of  his  entire 
ministry. 

13.  BicBABD  Bat;  who  was  bom  at 
X7l7«rstone,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  (»th 
of  April,  1800.  He  was  brought  to  a 
sense  of  his  need  of  salvation  when 
abont  fifteen  years  of  age^  and  having 
obtained  peace  with  Qod,  soon  after- 
wards began  to  preach  the  QospeL  In 
1824  he  was  designated  for  the  then 
new  mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands, 
and  his  passage  was  bespoken.  Unfor&> 
seen  difficulties  arising,*  his  place  was 
occupied  by  the  Bev.  John  Thookas, 
and  Mr.  Bay  entered  npon  labonrs  at 
home»  which  extended  through  more 
thxa.  forty  years.  Long-continuMi  toil  for  • 
the  promotion  of  Methodism,  often  in 
circumstances  of  extreme  diffionlty,  did 
much  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
disease  whi<dL  at  last  proved  fatal  to 
him.  In  1867,  through  foilnre  of  health, 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  he  retired  to 
Bristol,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  such  ministerial  and  pastoral 
service  as  his  strength  permitted.  He 
was  naturally  gifted  with  untiring 
energy  and  perseverance.  His  powers 
of  organisation  and  administration  were 
considerable,  and  were  acknowledged 
by  the  CoiUerenoe,  which  more  than 
once  confided  to  him  the  management 
of  affairs  requiring  exemplaiy  tact  and 
patience.  His  name  will  ever  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Wesleyan  Collegiate 
Institution,  Taunton,  in  the  establish* 
mentpf  which  he  tookanactivepart»aad 
of  which  ho  was  the  first  govesnor.  As  a 
preacher,  he  was  earnest  and  practical, 
and  his  laboun  were  nanifestlj  ovned 


ofGod;aaa  pastor,  foitfafol, sad  foU 
of  tenderness  when  soitew  called  fcr 
sympathy;  asafiaend,firank,geMn»s, 
and  tme.  Hie  last  affliction  was  ksig, 
and  veiy  painful,  bat  it  was  bonsB  with 
a  patient  trust  which  accorded  well  with 
the  manliness  and  consistent  of  Ui 
Ghiistianlifo.  To  the  last  his  hitdM 
was  nndonded,  and  his  hnmble  reiisaes 
i^ien  Divine  mttej  tbrou^  the  AtOBS- 
ment  ef  Christ  fonnd  frequent  expns* 
idon.  A  little  before  hk  death  he 
remarked,  reliBiTing  to  an  obitasiy  ef  a 
brother  minister  which  he  had  prBpsted, 
"If  anything  U  Mid  of  me  when  I  am 
gone,  let  it  be  that  I  am  resting  hue  >- 

*  He  calli  a  wonn  Hb  tAoA, 
H<  eslk  HhwMlf  my  OX; 
Aad  He  ihaU  nve  BM  to  tha  eii» 
ThroDgli  Jcia't  bloo4.* 

My  imperfootlena  are  eovered  by  His 
infinite  merits:  my  debt  U  paid ;  I  tm« 
in  the  blood  of  Jesu."  HfolMtatt» 
anoe  was  a  prayer  for  his  ehiMm,  ai 
they  gathered  around  his  bed  lin  the 
early  momlni^  of  Tneadsgr*  -April  Slst, 
1874,  when  he  exchanged  the  weakasa 
and  suffiwing  of  this  present  lifo  fer  the 
rest  and  glory  of  the  world  to  eoaie. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  ymr  of  hii 
age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  miniBtiy. 
14.  BiCKAxn  HnAra ;  who  was  bom 
at  Hartley,  near  Rochdale,  April  lith, 
1739.  He  was  blcMed  with  a  piev 
ancestry,  and  very  early  in  Ufowas 
induced  to  devote  himself  le  Qed 
Soon  after  his  conventen  he  besssM 
desirous  to  lead  others  toithe  eiueymMt 
ofthesamesalvaUon.  IntteyearlfilS 
be  was  appointed  to  n  Cirenftk  9ad  for 
f<ffty-one  yean  pnianed  his  minSstsrisl 
and  pastoral  labonza  with  diligeas*. 
aooeptanee,  and  saccess.  He  retlfsd 
firom  the  itineraney  in  the  year  185l» 
and  firom  thnt  time,  in  a  mere  United 
sphere,  glorified  Qod  in  bothdefaigSBd 
suffering  His  wiU.  Mr.  Vmf  wis  s 
man  of  gitat  aimpliei^  of  eharaetsr, 
and  was  eminently  devout  and  con^ 
seientioos.  Thonghoni  hU  earttr  he 
wasdistingnished  by  his  eoottev  udUf 
gentlemanly  deportment;  I9  kinilHean 
and  gentlMiesa,  by  gonineably  to  the 
poor,  and  aberality  to  the  mm  ofGed 
in  general;  by  cathol&oityofifiril^aBd 
devotedncM  to  the  Chureh  of  hfo  ehsiea 
When  the  Master  called.  Bis  $mmi 
was  foand  vsadyi  pad  via  iMbM  is 
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commit  himself  onto  God  "ai  nnto  a  . 
fidihfal     Creator."       He     died     on 
Wedneeday,    May   6Ui,   1874,  in  the 
eightyaxth  year  of  hu  age,  and  the 
Bixty-fint  of  his  ministry. 
-    15.  Jobs  Colwill  ^iddawat;   who 
was  bom  near  Okehampton,  January 
28th,  1842.    He  was  not  blessed  with 
Methodist  training,  and  had  bat  few 
religions  adyantages  when  yoang.    The 
Holy  Spirit^  however,  often  moved  upon 
his  heart,  and  led  him  to  inquire  after 
tnith.    Meeting  with  the  Life  of  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Newton,  he  read  it  with  care, 
and  the  impressions  thus  x^ceivedeventu- 
allyledhim  to  the  Saviour.  When  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  our  ministry,  and,  after 
two  years'  training  in  the  Institution  at 
Richmond,  he  was  appointed  to  a  Circuit 
in  1863.     In  all  his  CircuiU  he  made 
"full  proof  of  hU  ministry,"  and  by  the 
catholicity  of  hisspiiit  and  the  kindliness 
of  his  demeanour  won  the  afiecUonate 
esteem  of  many  in  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church.    He  was  an  earnest 
and   acceptable   preacher,  an  indefa- 
tigable pastor,  paying  especial  attention 
to  the  poor,  a  genial  and  trustworthy 
ftiend  and  colleague,  and  a  godly  and 
consistent  man  in  every  department  of 
life.    He  sought  to  be  usefol,  and  God 
gave  him  the  desire  of  his  heart ;  in 
every  sphere  in  which  he  laboured,  the 
cause  of  Qod  was  both  consolidated  and 
extended.  He  fell  at  his  post.   During 
the  whole  of  his  brief  but  very  severe 
aifiiction,  he  was  full  of  peace*,  and  often 
requested  his  wife  to  "help  him  to 
prftiw  God."    He  passed  from  toil  to 
triumph  at  Middleton,  in  the  Oidham 
(Manchester  Street}  Circuit,  May  5th, 
1874,  in  the  thirty* third  }ear  of  his  age, 
and  the  eleventh  of  his  ministry. 

16.  Jamss  Dale  BaocKLBHUBST ;  who 
was  bom  at  Macclesfield,  March  27th, 
1820,  and  died  at  Grantham,  June  2nd, 
1874,inthe&fiy.fiahyearofhlBage.  He 
was  a  son  of  Methodist  parents,  and  in 
his  ftfbcenth  year  experienced  thesaving 
power  of  the  Gospel.  He  began  to 
preach  veiy  early,  and  daring  the 
greaterpartof  his  ministry  wasaditigent 
expositor  and  preacher  of  God's  Word. 
Aa  A  pastor  he  was  exemplary ;  and  in 
hla  attention  U>  the  young  especially, 
whether  in  their  htfm^,  in  private 
schools,  or  in  BIble-classes,  he  was  the 


instrument  of  more  than  ordinary  use- 
fulness.  His  unwearied  pains  in  ex- 
plaining the  Old  Testament  economy, 
in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  New 
Covenant,  gave  a  marked  value  to  his 
instructions,  and  probably  led  to  the 
deep  and  abiding  interest  which 
he  took  in  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  In  connection  with  the  Jn- 
bilee  of  tho  Mivionary  Society,  he 
rendered  muoh  service  as  secretary; 
service,  however,  which  was  peculiarly 
laborious  and  exhausting.  After  an 
interval  of  oonstralned  silence,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Grantham  Circuit, 
where  his  labours  won  for  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Societies. 
But  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  did 
not  permit  him  to  render  them  a  full 
year's  service.  Before  the  year  expired, 
repeatedattacksof  sickness  so  prostrated 
him  that  he  could  not  rally.  In  the 
spirit  of  rigorous  severity  towards  him* 
sdf,  but  of  unfailing  trust  in  his  Saviour, 
he  met  hla  end ;  and  when  it  came,  the 
end  was  peaoe.  His  last  words  to  his 
fiathful  wife  were,  "I  believo  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,cleanseih 
me  from  all  sin."  His  memory  is 
cherished  with  tender  affection  by  very 
many,  who  rqoice  thai  with  him  it  was 
"  light  at  eventide." 

17.  JosBTH  KoBBBTs;  who  was  bom 
near  Holmfirth,  Januaiy  16th,  1790. 
When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was  con* 
verted  to  God,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society.  By 
the  Conference  of  1814  he  was  accepted 
as  a  candidate  for  the  miuiatry,  and  he 
continued  in  full  work  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty-four  years.  "Full  of  faith  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  was  "  instant  in  season, 
out  of  Beason,"caringon}y  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.  As  a  friend  he  was  warm-hearted, 
diftinterested,  and  faithful;  and  as  a 
colleague  he  was  invariably  true  and 
affectionate.  Bepndiating  *'  fleshly  wis- 
dom," and  governed  only  by  "simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,"  he  reposed  great 
confidence  in  others,  and  was  Bometimes 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  men  who 
affected  aseal  for  the  cause  of  God.  He 
was  a  diligent  and  prayerful  student  of 
the  Scriptures;  his  preaching  washighly 
acceptable,  and  was  y&ty  successful  in 
bringing  men  to  Chriat,  and  in  promoting 
the  edification  of  the  Church.  As  a  pas* 
tor,  he  was  attentive  to  the  young,  and, 
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r  Afivelljr  mwiMilmiio  of  thA  eooft* 
'Feed  Uj  dMep,"  was  eeiee. 
leady  aetiTe  in  Tidting  the  people  of 
Ui  ehuge.  The  eBlireneai  of  his  eon- 
■ecTitinn  «m  eoni^ftieaoM  daiiiig  the 
pienlenee  of  eholen  ia  1838,  showing 
thii  be  did  not  "  ooant  his  liib  dear 
nnto  him,'  eo  thnt  hemightleed  strieken 
onestothePhjsieianofaoals.  In  1868 
he  heramn  n  Sopennmerary,  bnt  eon- 
tinoed  to  wo  A  for  Chiist  in  BnMlford- 
on-ATOB  until,  about  two  jears  age,  his 
abiUtj  fior  pabUe  serriee  entazely  iailed. 
Sometimes  his  alRietion  was  Tery  dis- 
tieanng,  and  indaoed  depreasion  and 
anxiety;  while  hia  pattenoe  was  nnlhil- 
ing,  ha  freqneatly  expreaud  <*a  desire  to 
depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ.''  His 
denie  WM  fnUUIed  on  the  18ih  of  June, 
1874.  He  was  upwards  of  eighty-fonr 
yean  of  i^^  and  had  been  in  the  min- 
istiy  nearly  aizty  yean. 

18.  WuuAH  WiLBon  (o) ;  who  was 
bom  mt  Wbar«on>Lodge,near  Welherby, 
Torkahii^  September  11th,  1810.  In 
yonth  be  manifested  thai  thonght- 
fnlnem  wUeh  was  so  marked  a  feature 
of  hia  later  ttlb.  When  aboot  aerenteen 
yean  of  age^  he  prayerfully  aonght  the 
Lord,  fteqjnently  retiring^  thai  he  might 
plead  wilb  God  in  aecret  for  salTation. 
After  maoy  stmggleB»  be  at  length 
finnly  tested  on  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  iHien  hia  soul  was  filled  with 
peaee,  whieh  it  ia  beUeved  he  never 
allerwarda  lost  In  1837,  aOer  haring 
beoi  an  aeeredited  local  prsaeher  aboot 
two  years,  he  was  recommended  for  the 
ministiy,  accepted  by  the  Ckinferenee, 
and  sent  to  the  Theological  Institution, 
where  he  remained  two  yean»  reoeiTiog 
his  fint  appointment  to  a  Circuit  at  the 
Conference  of  1839.  From  that  time 
until  his  death,  he  pursued  his  work  as 
a  Methodist  preacher  with  great  accept- 
ance and  usefulness.  His  sermons, 
which  were  carefully  pnpared,  were 
calculated  to  do  much  good.  As  a 
Superintendent  he  was  methodical  and 
exaot»  endeaTourfaig  to  "mind  every 
pointy  great  and  small,  in  the  Methodist 
discipline."  He  was  aloyer  and  pro- 
moter of  peace,  and  his  life  gave  eri- 
dence  of  daily  feUowship  with  Qod,  and 
of  interest  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  At 
the  Conferenee  of  1873,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  Cleck- 
heaton  Ciroail^  when^  during  a  few 


months,  he  pamed  throngh  many 
sorrows,  fbllowing  to  the  tomb  the  re- 
mains of  his  seomd  wife,  a  brother,  end 
a  brother-in-law.  Theie  repeated  stvekes 
be  bore  with  fortitude,  knowing  that  the 
red  of  discipline  was  in  a  loving  Father's 
hand.  On  Saturday  evening,  June  SOth, 
1874,  he  attended  a  band-meeting  at 
Heekmondwike,  where  he  resided,  and 
on  leaving  said  that  he  fUt  as  well  as 
usoal.  Bnt  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
reached  home :  in  lesi  than  an  hour  his 
spirit  took  its  flighty  to  enter  upon  the 
rest  of  the  eternal  Sabbath.  Hia  last 
words  were  ezpreisive  of  his  anxiety 
aboot  the  preaching^pointments  in  his 
Circuit  for  the  morrow.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  hia  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  ministiy. 

19.  JoHx  Bbow>  (o)  ;  who  was  boo, 
in  Angust,  1838,  at  Carbanraek,  in  the 
Gwennap  Circuit.  Accustomed  from  a 
child  to  attend  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
ministiy,  he  was  at  a  very  eariy  age  the 
subject  of  deep  religious  impieadona 
At  ten  yesn  of  age,  he  was  found  by  his 
mother  weeping  in  his  diamber,  with 
his  Bible  bdbre  him,  when  be  obtained 
a  clear  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  him, 
and  was  ouibled  to  daim  God  for  his 
Father.  As  he  grew  in  jean  his  heart 
expanded  in  love  to  the  souls  of  men,nntil 
he  was  constrained  to  ofTer  himself  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  any  part  of  themis- 
sionary  field.  After  spending  some  time 
under  theological  training  at  Richmond, 
his  constitution  not  being  deemed  saita- 
b!e  for  thefoieign  work,hewasi4ppointed 
to  a  Circuit  at  home.  During  faja  twelve 
yean'  ministerial  coune,  he  preached  a 
"  present^  free,  and  full  salvaaon  "  with 
acceptance  and  success.  His  seal  and 
courage  in  recommending  the  Sarioer 
in  the  streets  and  lanes  as  well  as  in  the 
pulpit,  his  foithfolness  In  reproving  sin, 
his  firmness  in  contending  "for the  fhith 
once  delivered  to  the  Baints,"  gained  fsr 
him  the  reputation  of  one  who  was 
"valiant  forthetrnth;"  while hU bene- 
volent spirit,  guileless  simplicity,  and 
manly  deportment^  divested  his  zeal 
of  any  appearance  of  hanhneas,  and 
procured  him  univeral  good-wllL  He 
carried  the  sunshine  of  a  genial  and 
happy  disposition  into  every  sodal  drde 
which  he  entered.  Though  his  health  had 
been  declining  for  some  months,  then 
were  no  signs  of  immediate  danger;  bat 
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tm  viMxpeoUd  selzan  proved  fktal  ia 
tweQty-Alz  hours.  In  IntervaLa  of  eon- 
Bcionaness  heeyinodd  the  calmneas  of 
an  habitual  relianoe  on  his  Savioor.  He 
fell  aaleep  in  Jesus  on  July  2nd,  1874, 
aged  nearly  thirty-six  years,  having 
almost  completed  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
ministry. 

20.  Jambs  Msadxori;  who  was  bom 
at  Blewhenstone,  near  Rosb,  in  August^ 
1798,  and  died  at  Maiden-Kewton,  July 
11th,  1874.  His  parente  were  members 
of  the  fiitablished  Church,  and  trained 
their  son  according  to  its  tenets.  When 
about  seventeen  years  old  he  was  brought 
to  God,  partly  through  the  instrument 
tality  of  a  remarkable  dream,  and  joined 
the  Wcsleyan-Methodist  Society.  In 
the  year  1824  he  was  called  to  the 
ministry.  After  labouring  diligently 
and  successfully  for  forty-five  years,  he 
became  a  Supernumerary,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  Dorchester 
Cirouit.  He  was  a  man  of  meek  and 
amiable  disposition;  his  piety,  which 
was  deep,  was  unpretending,  and  his  life 
blamelenand  transparent.  Asa  preacher, 
he  wasplMn,'practical,and  earnest ;  and 
he  was  favoured  by  the  Head  of  the 
Chmrch  with  many  seals  to  his  ministry. 
In  his  last  affliction  he  gave  striking 
signs  of  readiness  for  the  solemn  change 
which  awaited  him.  When  asked,  "  Do 
you  feel  the  Gospel  you  have  so  long 
preached  to  others  now  snsttdns  you  T 
he  returned  a  cheerful  affirmative  reply. 
During  his  mortal  languor  he  was 
much  comforted  in  hearing  and  repeat- 
ing some  well-known  portions  of  our 
hymnSi  His  decease  was  preceded  by 
a  serene  slumber,  from  which  he  sud- 
denly awoke,  as  if  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to 
this  outer  world.  Without  a  sigh,  his 
happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  Para- 
dise o£  God,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his 
ministry. 

21.  Jajcbs  Allxn  (b),  son  of  the  Kev. 
James  Allen ;  who  finished  his  course 
at  Bramley,  August  30th,  1873,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  life,  and 
the  twenty-seventh  of  his  ministry.  He 
was  horn  at  Uttoxetsr,  and  educated  at 
Kingawood  School;  *  and  was  converted 
to  God  in  the  year  1840,  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  under  a  sermon  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Henley.  Twelve  months  after- 
wards be  bfgaa  to  preach  the  truth  that 


had  "made  him  flree."  In  1844  he  was 
recommended  for  the  office  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  after  two  years  spent 
at  Didsbury,  he  entered  upon  his  work 
under  a  deep  and  even  oppressive  sense 
of  its  importance.  In  all  his  Circuits 
the  Lord  gave  him  fruit  of  his  labour, 
and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  and  the  people.  Intelligence, 
love,  purity  oflife,  sympathy  withaufi^r- 
ing,  unwearied  attention  to  the  poor, 
singleness  of  aim,  forgetfhlness  of  self, 
and  an  all  but  un  rarying  Cluistian  cheer- 
fulness, characterized  him  throughout 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  young,  and  was  very 
successful  in  conducting  Bible  and 
theological  dasses.  He  was  an  able  -the- 
ologian, and  a  wise  and  always  profitable 
preacher.  During  his  last  illness,  though 
oppressed  with  weakness,  and  deprived 
of  the  joy  of  his  accustomed  labour, 
he  was  sustained  by  the  conviction  that, 
through  grace,  "  some  better  thing  **  was 
prepared  for  him,  and  found  rest  in  snb- 
miarion  to  the  Divine  will.  For  some 
weeks  before  his  death  he  slept  almost 
continuously,  but  more  than  once  broke 
out  in  ^aculations  of  prayer  and  praise. 
A  few  days  before  the  closing  scene, 
he  awoke  with  a  cheerfhl  smile,  and 
raising  his  hands  with  considerable 
energy,  ezdaimed,  "Praise,  praise  Him 
for  ever — for  ever  I"  When  the  end 
came,  he  was  ready ;  and,  with  no  trace 
of  suffering  left,  breathed  his  sanctified 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  God. 

22.  TaoxAS  HABEisoir  Walxie;  iHio 
was  bom  at  Heokmondwike,  in  1789. 
When  eigiijteen  years  of  age  he  was 
deeply  convinced  of  sin  while  attending 
a  lovefeast  in  Leeds;  and  having  sor- 
rowed after  a  godly  sort,  he  was  enabled 
to  believe  with  the  heart  unto  righteous- 
ness. His  holy  seal  for  the  salvatloii 
of  others  led  to  his  appointment  to  a 
class,  containing  forty  memben,  before 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and 
also  to  his  employment  as  a  local 
preacher.  He  entered  the  ministry  In 
the  year  1811.  In  the  pulpit,  he  was 
earnest,  praetical,  and  powerftil.  He 
was  a  diligent  pastor,  and  carried 
words  of  consolation  and  hope  to 
many  suffering  and  dying  people. 
As  an  author  he  wisely  i^ndcavoured 
to  impart  instruction  in  the  duties 
of     social    life,    and     especially    to 
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coansel  the  young.  In  1 852  he  became 
a  Sopenmmeraxy.  His  last  lUneBS  was 
■hort  and  painfol.  During  an  interTal 
of  ease  he  requested  his  daughter  to 
leave  him  for  a  short  time.  On  her 
return  he  said,  "  I  haye  had  a  blessed 


naiiifestAtlon  of  the  preaeBce  of  CM ; 
words  fail  to  express  my  peace,  my  joy ; 
it  was  heaven  come  down  to  emh." 
He  entered  into  rest  at  Sontbport,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  tha 
sixty-third  of  his  ministry. 


(To  be  concluded,) 

THE  AKNUAL  ADDBES3  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  THE 
METHODIST  SOCIETIES. 


DiASLT  BSIOTXD  BRSTfiUm, 

From  our  Annual  Assembly  we  again 
send  you  affectionate  pastoral  and  fra- 
ternal greetings.  We  re-assnre  you  of 
our  fervent  desire  that  yon  may  be  en- 
riched with  all  spiritual  blessings,  and 
that,  in  a  life  of  thorough  consecration 
to  Christ,  whose  claims  upon  our  love 
and  senrice  are  supreme,  both  you  and 
we  may  "walk  worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called." 

Brought  with  yon  into  the  Joyful 
experience  of  "the  common  salvation," 
children  of  the  same  God  and  Father, 
disciples  of  the  same  Lord  and  Saviour, 
partakers  of  the  same  **  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise,"  how  strong  and  how  tender  are 
the  bonds  of  our  communion  1  Such  an 
occasion  as  this  enables  us  very  vividly 
to  realise  the  closeness  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  relation  to  each  other ;  and 
also  deepens  the  sense  of  responsibility 
and  privilege  in  that  ministry  which 
we  "  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus," 
and  which  we  exercise  on  your  behall 

"A  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is 
committed  "  to  ns ;  and  never  are  we 
perplexed  by  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
this  Gospel  Is  "from  heaven,  or  of  men." 
The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
which  the  Son  of  God  Himself  gave  the 
seal  of  Hii  authority  ;  the  Scriptures  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  tell  is  what 
Jesus  our  Lord  "  began  both  to  do  and 
teach,"  and  what  afterwards  the  Apostles 
whom  He  had  chosen  continued  to  do 
and  teach  in  His  name,  under  the 
guidance  of  *"  the  Spirit  of  truth,"— 
these  "oraeles  of  God"  receive  the  fullest 


homage  of  our  intellect  and  onr  hevt 
"We  wonld,  on  the  one  hand,  most  care- 
fully and  with  equal  vigilance  guard  the 
Divine  Word  fit>m  the  criticism  wUch 
tahes  away  everything  that  Is  sapei^ 
natural ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  fVom 
those  traditions  and  teachfngs  of  men 
that,  too  often,  mahe  "the  Word  of  God 
of  none  effect" 

While  we  graatly  monm  over  that 
spirit  of  hostile  nnbelief  which  seems 
ever  eager  to  catch  at  anything  that,  by 
some  effort  of  fngennity,  may  betoned 
into  a  weapon  of  attack  upon  the  Bible, 
be  assured  we  are  not  "  shaken  in  mind," 
as  if  the  foundations  of  our  fttth  were 
beginning  to  betray  signs  of  weaksess  ; 
nor  are  we  "  troubled'*  about  the  final 
issue  of  the  strife.  Our  only  concern  is 
with  respect  to  those  whojostat  present 
are  suffering  injury  and  peril  from  the 
nnbelief  which  is  so  actively  and  in- 
sidionsly  at  work.  As  for  ouiaelfes,  the 
religion  we  hold  and  teach  is  the  sobject 
of  onr  deepest  convictions :  **  we  belfefe, 
and  therefore  speak." 

We  strongly  feel  that  one  of  onr  nost 
urgent  wants  is  mon  Divine  power  In 
our  public  iervlees.  When  we  think  of 
the  large  numbers  of  people  who  week 
after  week  join  in  the  worriiSp  whic& 
we  conduct^  and  listen  to  the  troths  we 
preach,  we  are  profoundly  sensible  of 
the  vast  importance  of  the  work  fai  which 
we  are  engaged  ;  and  we  are  ferdbly 
reminded  how  much  depends  upon  our 
fitness  for  it,  snd  our  fidelity  in  doieg 
iL  To  lire  in  habitual  commnnlon  with 
God,  BO  that  we  may  be  ever  ready  to 
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lead  the  ooogregation  "  into  iht  holi«it 
by  the  blood  of  Jesiia/  and  may  loam 
tho  Becrei  of  that  pleading  which  is 
"pow«r  with  God ;"  80  to  "  preach  the 
Word**  that  ereiy  c<»iscience  and  heart 
•haU  feel  that  a  Divine  meaaage  is  being 
delireied ;  to  arouae  the  carelew  and 
vorhUy  from  their  deep  and  deadly 
aleep ;  to  golde  the  aiirakened  and  anz- 
iooa  aoal  to  its  one  only  and  Mire  resting* 
place  in  Christ;  to  give  to  the  people  of 
Ood  in  their  cares  and. conflicts  that 
portion  in  d«e  season  that  shall  encou* 
rage  them  to  go  on  their  mj  rejoicing, 
"strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
His  mighty"— in  a  wocd,  to  gain  the 
highest  ends  of  Christian  wonhip  and 
teaching,  this  is  our  hearts'  most  ferrent 
desire  and  prayer. 

Bat  while  dealing  fiuthfally  with  oar- 
selres  in  this  matter,  allow  ns,  dear 
brethren,  also  to  deal  faithfally  with  yoa. 
For  remember  that  to  the  hearer  of 
tbe  Qospel,  to  the  worshipper  in  the 
assembly,  belong  responsibilities  as  well 
aa  to  the  preacher.  The  task  of  awaken- 
ing interest  in  religious  serrices,  and 
aeciuing  the  benefit  intended  by  them, 
most  not  be  left  altogether  to  the  minis- 
ter. Unless  yoa  bring  to  the  house  of 
Ood  a  temper  of  prsyerfol  self-inqoixy 
and  of  expectation,  doing  yoar  best  to 
engage  yoor  own  powen  of  thooght  and 
fooling,  you  will  not  be  rery  likely  to 
catch  the  tme  spirit  of  derotion,  not 
will  the  Word  preached  rery  mach 
profit  yon.  So  that  while  we  most  take 
heed  how  we  preach,  and  how  we  con- 
duct oar  serrioes,  yoa  mast  eqoally  take 
heed  how  yoa  hear,  and  also  how  yoa 
engage  in  these  services. 

We  woold  speak  earnestly  to  yoa 
aboot  the  importance  of  securing  and 
i«ftif>i^fatng  ft  clear  consdousness  of 
your  aeoeptaace  mlth  God.  The  snre 
trast  of  the  contrite  heart  in  Jesus 
brings  "  the  knowledgo  of  salvation  by 
the  remission  of  eins,"  and  habitual 
"  looking  onto  Jesus  "  keeps  this  "  pearl 
of  great  price"  safe.     Whenever  the 


New  Testame^  dweUi  on  the  experience 
of  believen  in  Christ,  it  is  not  in  lan- 
guage of  doubt  and  hesiUtion  that  it 
speaks,  but  in  words  of  confidence  and 
assurance :  "  We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life;"  "The 
Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit,  that  we  are  the  children  of  God ;  *' 
We  "joy  in  God  throogh  our  Lord  Jesos 
Christ"  Enter,  brethren,  into  this  rest 
and  blessedness ;  live  in -the  bright  light 
of  the  Lord's  countenance ;  for  has  not 
Christ  declared  it  to  be  His  good  plea- 
sure that  "your  joy  might  be  fuir'1 
And  does  not  St.  Paul  pray  for  the  dis- 
ciples that  th<^  might  be  "fiUed  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing  "  1  And 
besides  the  gladness  of  heart  that  filial 
confidence  in  God  creates,  you  will  find- 
in  the  hour  of  conflict  with  temptation, 
and  for  the  demands  of  self-denying 
obedience,  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  is  yoar 
strength.'  Moreover,  you  are  called 
to  be  saints,  a  "holy  people  onto  the 
Lord  your  God."  The  purposes  and 
provisions  of  our  Redeemer's  love  and 
power  bid  you  press  onward  to  a  salva- 
tion in  which  sin  is  all  destroyed ;  bid 
yon  take  heed  that,  by  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  virtaes  of  the 
Christian  life  reacha  maturity  of  growth 
in  which  yon  may  bring  forth  firoit  to 
perfection. 

A  religion  thus  enriched  with  ever- 
enlaiging  experiences  of  Divine  grace, 
and  by  the  energy  of  its  more  abundant 
life,  showing  its  reality  and  power  in 
the  practice  of  whatsoever  things  are 
trae^  and  honest,  and  jast,  and  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  of  good  report^  will  give  a 
decision  and  distinctness  of  Christian 
character  that  shall  be  "known and  read 
of  all  men." 

Business  tiansactions  of  doubtful 
morality  you  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with,  for  you  exeroLu  yoonelves 
"  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God,  and  toward  men." 
Amusements  that  would  weaken  the 
vigour  of   heavenly-mindedness,   and 
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bring  yoa  into  ptrilona  tasoeiation  witk 
the  friTolons  uid  worldl j,  you  will  not 
join  in,  for  yon  are  leaidng  truer  and 
more  endoiing  pleainrea,  and  yon  are 
obedient  to  that  word,  "Be  not  oon- 
fonned  to  this  worid."  Lnzuriea  of 
forbidden  adf-indulgenoe,  and  Tanity  of 
peraonal  display,  yon  will  aroid,  for  yon 
are  under  welcome  law  to  a  Master  and 
Lord  who  has  given  the  preeept  and  the 
pattern  of  self-denial  and  lowlineati^ 
and  it  is  your  aim  to  "follow  Hia 
steps." 

This  is  the  religion  whereunto  yon 
are  called.  It  meets  all  the  demands 
that  Christ  makes  when  He  says,  "Te 
are  the  light  of  the  world ; "  '*  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
th^  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  hearen." 
So  pure  and  noble  a  life  will  tell  with 
commanding  force  on  surrounding 
society.  Ton  will  make  yonrMlves  felt 
as  men  in  whom  there  dwell  spiritual 
eonnctions  strong  enough  to  bow  to 
their  authority  all  earthly  things. 

True  the  unbelieTing  and  halfhearted, 
because  you  walk  not  with  them,  msj 
sneer  at  what  they  call  your  preciseneas 
and  Puritanism;  but  in  their  deepest 
heart  they  will  do  homage  to  conduct 
which  th^y  know  is  only  the  consistent 
representatien  of  Christian  £sith.  Jesua, 
whose  "weU  done  **  is  your  reward,  will 
approTe  you ;  and  He  inll  be  able  to  use 
you  as  instruments  to  extend  His  king- 
dom. Tou  will  be  those  disoiplesin  whom 
their  Lord'8Joyis"fuiailed,"andofwhom 
He  lays,  "lamglorifledin them."  Othat 
your  hearts  and  ours  may  be  all  aglow  with 
lore  to  eur  Master  and  Lord,  and  that 
in  the  impulse  of  this  sacred  affeetion 
it  may  be  our  life's  one  purpose  to  senre 
and  please  Him  1  No  higher  aim  could 
we  propose  to  ourselTes,  and  surely  to 
no  lower  ought  we  for  one  moment  to 
come  down.  "  Te  are  a  chosen  gene- 
ration, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people;  thatyeshouldshowforth 
the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called 


you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marreUous 
light." 

Godliness  such  as  this  will  find  joy  in 
the  ordinances  of  Christian  worship, 
and  in  communion  with  God  in  prayer. 
Moreover  it  is  here  that  it  will  gaUier 
nourishment  and  power  for  steady 
progress.  Therefore  negleet  not  ''the 
asBembliogofyonTBelyestogethff."  Wel- 
come the  hour  that  invites  you  to  the 
Loid^  table.  His  own  hands  spread 
the  heavenly  feast,  and  still  He  says, 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me.*  It 
is  then  yon  renew  your  oonfeaslon  of 
trust  in  the  "precious  blood"  "shed  for 
the  remission  of  sins,"  and  afresh  own 
Christ  as  your  King  and  sovereigm 
Lord.  While  your  own  Ihith  and  Ioto 
are  strengthened,  you  at  the  same  time 
bear  your  testimony  to  those  glorious 
truths  of  redemption  of  which  the 
Sacrament  <^  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the 
expression.  Tou  declare  that  whoever 
m^y  deny  Christ,  you  own  Him;  and 
whoever  may  slight  Him,  you  make 
much  of  Him  as  your  only  Saviour  and 
hope. 

Value  also  the  communion  of  saints. 
The  fellowship  of  the  class- meetingb^an 
in  the  desire  to  "flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come:*  there  was  a  consciousness  of  the 
reality  of  unseen  and  etemsl  things; 
the  deepest  springs  of  human  thought 
and  hei&ag  were  mored,  and  "out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart"  the  newly^ 
awakened  "  spake  often  one  to  aaothar." 
And  as  long  as  religion  oontinnes  to  be 
a  matter  of  earnest  penonal  experience, 
opportunities  for  mutual  sympathy  and 
for  counsel  will  be  sought  It  is  a  very 
significant  fact,  one  which  ought  to 
have  much  weight  with  us  at  the  present 
time^  that  wherever  religion  Is  working 
as  a  positive  power  in  the  human  heart, 
the  cbMRB-meetIng,  suitably  ecmdneted, 
is  just  that  which  meets  the  want  created 
by  rsTived  religious  feeling  and  eanuat- 
ness.  On  the  other  hand,— and  again 
we  say,  let  it  be  most  thoughtlhlly  con- 
sidered,—where  spiritual  power  la  low. 
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and  tlie  life  of  leligioii  is  lacking  or 
feeble,  there  the  cUyu-meeting  declines, 
and  some  begin  to  aek,  "Cannot  we  do 
wiUiont  it  1  l8  it  Boitable  to  onr  day  V* 
Such  qneetiona  are  tlieniBelyee  algnB  of 
Bpiritnal  declension.  Not  need  tbe  claoh 
meeting  now  I  Then  most  avnradly  we 
do  need  that  which  would  make  as  value 
it^  and  which  would  veiy  soon,  and  satis- 
fiustoril J,  reply  to  all  qnestions  about  dis- 
pensing with  it.  Kay,  brethren,  let  ns 
rather  enter  more  tmly  into  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  a  religion  that  tells  ns 
"  we  are  membets  one  of  another,"  and 
becaose  of  this  strong,  living  Bjmpathy 
bids  OS  "confess  our  fkolts  one  to 
another,"  and  "  pray  one  for  another," 
and  "exhort  one  another/'  and  "ad- 
monish one  another,"  and  "comfort  one 
another." 

In  reviewing  the  past  year  we  see 
signs  of  prosperity  which  enconrage 
our  confidence  and  hope.  Oar  record 
of  members  shows  an  increase  of  8,065, 
with  24,794  on  trial.  We  lay  not  too 
much  stress  on  these  numerical  returns. 
There  are  arrangements  in  our  economy 
which  render  them  necessary,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  register  them.  StUl,  while 
not  exaggerating  their  value,  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  reveal  features  of 
our  spiritual  condition  which  always 
deserve  our  most  thoaghtlul  attention. 
Increase  in  our  Societies  means  thai  a 
good  work  of  religious  awakening  has 
been  going  on;  and  this,  too,  is  ae- 
companied  by  a  quickened  spiritual 
life  in  existing  Church-members.  Only 
as  converaions  to  Qod  are  taking  plaoe, 
and  as  strength  of  Christian  principle 
and  fervour  of  Christian  feeling  are 
deepening  in  Qod's  people,  is  the  real 
end  of  onr  work  and  ministry  answered. 
Nothing  whatever  that  stops  short  of 
these  results  can  satisfy  us.  Let  onr 
word  come  "in  power  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost>"and  the  churches  will  be  "  estab- 
lished in  the  £ikitb,"  and  will  inciease 
in  number. 

vox*.   XX. — ^FXFTH  8SBIBB. 


During  the  year  ninety-four  chapel^ 
have  been  built,  and  the  erection  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  has  been  sanc- 
tioned. The  enlarged  opportunities 
thus  created  to  celebrate  the  services 
of  a  simple  and  pure  worship,  and  to  ex- 
pound the  Word  of  Qod,  awaken  in  ns 
gratitude  and  hope.  In  some  instances 
munificent  gifts,  the  contributions  of 
ample  and  consecrated  resources,  have 
been  fineely  presented  to  carry  on  this 
good  work:  and  iin  many  other  cases, 
out  of  less  abundant  means,  and  at  the 
cost  of  much  self-denial,  those  who  value 
"the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus'  have  "de- 
vised liberal  things."  Very  highly  do 
we  appreciate  the  generous  spirit  of 
which  these  free-will  ofierings  vr^-  lie 
indication,  and  greatly  does  it  encourage 
US.  But  feelings  of  another  kind  also 
arise  within  us.  We  are  forcibly  im- 
presBed  with  the  grave  responsibility 
resting  upon  us  to  do  our  utmost,  that 
these  chapels  may  truly  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  erected— a 
responsibility,  dear  brethren,  which  we 
divide  with  yourselves,  for  to  you  as  well 
as  to  us  does  it  belong.  All  the 
guarantees  that  human  forethought  can 
provide  secure  that  in  our  chapels  the 
truths  of  Scripture  shall  .be  honestly 
preached.  Butwe  are  persuaded  that  it  is 
by  no  means  to  this  sort  of  defence  that 
we  must  look  as  our  chief  bulwark.  If 
ministers  can  depart  from  the  &itii,— as 
it  is  clearly  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture 
they  may, — even  so  can  they  depart  from 
any  definitions  of  that  ^th,  however 
dearly  they  may  be  laid  down  in  autho- 
rized Church-standards.  Especially  of 
late  have  we  seen,  and  mourned  to  see, 
how  eaqr  it  is  to  break  away  from  the 
restraints  of  articles  of  belief  when  a 
spirit  eontraiy  to  them  has  come  In. 
Those  men,  and  only  those,  in  whom  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  a  personal  experienc  e 
and  whose  own  spiritual  life  is  nourished 
up  in  the  words  of  &ith  and  good  doc- 
trine, can  be  relied  on  to  keep  inviolate 
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tlie  tnifi  committed  to  them.  Then 
leek  from  the  Head  of  theChareh  Him- 
self a  faooeesion  and  increase  of  irae- 
hearted  preachers  and  pastors  who  will 
nerer  "  handle  the  Word  of  Ood  deceit- 
fully; hat  hy  manifestation  of  the 
troth,"  wUl  "commend  themselres  to 
OTeiy  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of 
God." 

In  our  edncational  work  an  increase 
of  seren  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fortyfire  daj-scholars,  of  ninety-eight 
Sunday-schools,  of  twenty-two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty  scholars,  and 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  serenty- 
seren  teachers  and  officers,  shows  an 
encouraging  measure  of  progress.  We 
are  Teiy  wishful,  with  yourselTes^  that 
our  schools  should  contribute  more 
largely  to  the  growth  of  Christ's  Church, 
by  bringing  our  children  and  young 
people  to  religious  decision.  Especially 
should  the  most  watchful  care  be  be* 
stowed  on  the  elder  scholars,  and  those 
whoareleavingschooL  Byendearouring 
to  organise  classes  for  their  mental  and 
spiritual  culture,  and  by  offering  ereiy 
ftcility  for  them  to  become  habitual 
attendants  upon  our  worship,— in  a  word, 
by  showing  them  un&iling  sympathy 
and  attention,  should  we  seek  strongly 
and  permanently  to  attach  them  to  the 
ordinances  of  religion* 

No  subject  more  constantly  engages 
our  solicitude  than  the  religious  wellkre 
ofyour  own  children.  From  year  to  year 
we  renew  our  inquiry  with  respect  to  it, 
and  ask  how  our  pastoral  relation  to  our 
young  people  m^y  be  more  successfully 
fulfilled.  We  long  to  see  them  choosing 
''the  better  part,"  and,  in  early  decision 
for  Christ,  preparing  themseWes  for 
future  yeanof  invaluableMrrice  to  Him. 
How  greatly  would  it  add  to  the  Joy  of 
your  home-circles  if  this  most  desirable 
object  wereaeoompliahed  I  ButwhAtever 
we  may  do,  if  we  are  to  succeed,  we  must 
hare  your  own  active  and  prayerful 
co^>peration.    The  Uteratoro  that  yon 
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introduce  into  7<mr  ftmiUes,  the  babits 
yon  allow  your  children  to  adopt,  the 
society  in  which  yon  eneoaiage  them  to 
form  their  friendships  snd  enj<7  tbeir 
recreations,  continually  and  poverfolly 
influence  them;  and  require  on  your 
part,  therefore,  the  exerdac  of  all  pos- 
sible pradence  and  Tigilance. 

We  would  especially  urge  upon  yoa 
the  importance  of  a  proper  attentioa  to 
domestic  worship.  Amidst  the  preniBg 
claims  of  household  and  business  efigag^ 
ments,  many  find  it  dificolt  to  reMrre 
opportunities  tor  the  exercise  of  fimulj 
religion.  But  the  home  tiist  it  not 
"sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
prayer"  snflfers  a  most  grieroos  Ion* 
Then  withhold  not  those  blesrings  wbidi 
always  descend  in  bountiful  grants  of 
good  things  on  tiie  ftmiUeB  tiist  eaU 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And, 
moreover,  make  it  plain  to  your  diUdRO, 
and  your  serranta,  that  you  set  a  Ugii 
value  on  the  obeennnee  whieh  gathen 
them  around  yon,  that  you  m^  read  to 
them  the  Scriptures,  and  kneel  wiUi 
them  at "  the  throne  of  grace." 

We  avaU  ounelvea  of  tills  oppoctsnill 
of  again  assuring  yon  of  the  deep  asase 
we  entertain  of  th0  teniUe  9^  ^<^ 
intemperance  brings  upon  our  coontiy. 
The  subjecthasafir^  engaged  ooreaiefel 
attention,  and  yon  will  see  inm  the 
resolutions  which  the  Confbnnoe  hai 
adopted,  tiiat  we  ar«  wSshfol  to  take  oar 
share  in  attempts  to  sni^mss  the  nee 
which  we  all  so  greatiy  deplors. 

The  meeting  of  the  Uissionaiy  Com- 
mittee of  Beview  bitM«ht  into  pro- 
sdnent  notice  variona  featnres  of  osr 
work  in  other  lands,  both  near  and  aftr 
off.  Many  "signs  of  tiietisMi'*  are 
encouraging,  and  wa  again  comaand  to 
your  actire  qrmpathies  and  pnyuf  oar 
beloved  bretiiren,  who,  in  their  sepsii- 
tion  from  us  to  foreign  serrice  in  the 
One  Haster's  kingdom,  prias  yosr 
remembrance  of  them. 

We  are  glad  to  bo  abb  to  aeatioa 
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hpeciBl  TiaiUtionB  of  Divine  grace  which 
hare  been  given  in'varions  places.  In 
Cornwall,  in  the  Korth  of  England,  in 
Scotland,  and  elsewhere,  onr  own 
brethren,  and  those  of  other  Churches, 
have  seen  mighty  manifestations  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  Ought  we 
not  to  continne  "inetantin  prayer"  that 
a  work  like  this  may  become  general, 
that  awakenings  and  conversions  may 
everywhere  advance  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  1  Nothing  could  more  effectually 
rebuke  the  unbelief  which  questions  the 
powers  of  the  unseen  world,  and  which 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Christianity 
as  %  ^stem  well-nigh  worn  out,  and 
About  to  surrender  its  place  of  influence 
to  something  else.  "Let  it  be  known," 
implored  the  prophet  in  the  time  of  the 
people's  blindness  and  unbelief— "let  it 
be  known  this  day  that  Thou  art  God 
in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  Thy  servant." 
The  token  that  was  asked  appeared,  and 
the  fire  from  heaven  showed,  beyond  all 
doubt,  at  whose  altar  the  prophet  served. 
And  now,  when  that  Gospel  which  is 
"the  truth  of  God"  comes  to  the  human 
heart  with  converting  energy,  it  is 
manifestly  declared  to  be  "  the  power  of 
God,"  and  it  carries  the  seal  of  its  Divine 
origin  in  the  greatness  and  blessedness 
of  its  operations. 

We  jojfnlly  and  gratefully  recogniee 
the  cheerful  and  self-denying  labours 
which  our  leaders,  local  preachers, 
teachers,  tractrdistributors,  and  other 
fellow-helpers  in  the  work  of  the  Lord 
render.  Your  ready  co-operation  with  us, 
in  seeking  to  extend  the  cause  of  Christ, 
strengthens  our  own  hands  and  hearts 
in  the  service  of  our  common  Lord;  and 
we  can  truly  ssy  that  we  "  remember 
without  ceasing  your  work  of  faith, 
and  labour  of  love,  and  patience  of 
hope." 

We  would  also  anew  impress  upon  all 
our  people  that  every  disciple  of  Jesus, 
whether  holding  any  office  or  not,  is 
bound  to  take  his  own  share  in  the 
glorious  task  of  winning  sonls.     There 
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is  a  work  for  the  Master  which  each 
servant  has  to  do,  and  which,  if  he  do 
it  not,  will  be  left  undone.  To  every  one 
of  jou  are  given  gifts,  and  He  who  dis- 
tribttteth  "to  every  man  severally  as  He 
will"  says,  "Occupy  till  I  come."  And 
even  when  you  toil  on,  and  seem  to 
gather  little  fruit,  be  patient  and  hope- 
ful :  you  know  who  has  said,  "In  due 
season  we  shall  resp,  if  we  faint  not." 
He  who  walketh  amidst  the  golden 
candlesticks,  which  "are  the  churches,*' 
fixes  upon  you  a  look  of  loving  approval, 
and  tells  you,  "I  know  thy  works,  and 

thy  labour,  and  thy  patience, and 

for  My  name's  sake  thou  hast  laboured, 
and  hast  not  fainted." 

In  receiving  the  record  of  those  who 
havedepartedhence  unwavering  in  their 
trust  in  Him  who  is  "  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,"  and  in  reading  the  roll 
of  those  among  ourselves  who  have 
entered  into  rest,  we  have  vividly 
realised  the  unbroken  fellowship  which 
joins  the  whole  &mily  in  heaven  and 
earth:— 

"  Brm  now  by  faith  w«  Join  our  hands 

With  those  that  went  before ; 
And  greet  the  blood-beiprinUed  bands 

On  the  eternal  shore." 

Very  earnestly  do  we  ask  you  to 
cherish  with  us  a  deep  sense  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  the  Spirit  of  God.  As 
we  dwell  upon  our  multiplied  agencies, 
ever  at  work,  we  sometimes  hear  it  said, 
"  Our  success  is  not  according  to  our 
toil."  Let  us  beware  of  supposing  that 
because  we  are  active,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity  be  prosperous.  "  Without  Me  ye  can 
do  nothing;"  "Not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 
How  do  these  words  rebuke  the  busy 
temper  that  looks  too  much  to  the 
energy  of  htmum  work,  and  the  skilful 
adjustment  of  human  arrangements  ! 
"Our  sufficiency  is  of  God,"  and  as  we 
turn  to  this  sufficiency  we  would  re- 
invigorate  your  faith  and  ours. 

Do  not  "exceeding  great  and  precious 
promises"  raise  high  onr  expectations  1 


Witk  tkB  ahead  amiA  cMk  <ne  cT 
mw^f%  "I  believe  ia  tke  Holy  Gkort." 
Do  ve  wril  ponder  vhot  gicafc  tbing^ 
so  indaded  ID  m^  &  eonfeeaoB  of  fiuih 
MtUit  WhatistheR,  i^ethorfbr  oarown 
sod,  or  for  tlko  wvM^  nlgit- 
Lto  Chriet^towUck  lliie  "power 
fiem  on  kigk"  is  not  eqoal  I 

In  tiie  hovoT  Hk  diadplei' veakneei 
and  ehaaM^  when  ^ej  eoold  notcMt  ooi 
tiie  imdean  ipirit,  did  not  their  Lord 
ten  them  that  their  dieoonifitaie  and 
defeat  were  altogelher  their  own  &Dlt  I 
"  Boeann  of  yoornnbelief ;"  and,  "This 
kind  goeth  not  ont  hat  by  pnqr^  and 
lilting,*  explained  ereiything.  Even 
■0  ha;TO  we  Diiine  resooroei  for  our 
work,  if  we  were  only  rea^  toaTail  onr- 
leiTea  of  them.    Let  na   then  unite 


iMHty  labour  wit^  ferrait  prayer  ind 
atrang  vnwavering  fiuth  ;  ao  shall  we 
eome  better  to  nndentand  what  the 
prophet  meant  when  he  said,  "Cxyo&t 
and  thooty  then  inhabitant  of  Zion;  for 
great  18  the  Holy  One  of  hacuX  in  the 
midat  of  thee."  "Now  onto  Him 
that  ia  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly 
aboTO  all  that  we  aak  or  think, 
aoeording  to  the  power  that  worketk 
in  na,  onto  Him  be  gUxy  In  theChvidi 
by  Christ  Jeena  thnmghont  aU  agei, 
weild  withont  end.    Amen." 

Signed  on  bekal/and  bjf  ordar  (^  th 
Co^fiaraiM, 

WiuxAM  MoBLBi  PuBSHOv,  PferideHL 

Gketasb  Sman,  Secretary, 
Cambcme,  Augtut  eiK,  1874. 


THE  IBISH  CONFERENCE,  1874. 


Ths  Iriflh  Conference  this  year 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Dnblin. 
It  was  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Perks,  M.A.,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  BritLah  Conference,  who 
was  aocompazded  by  the  Rev.  Join 
H.  James,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William 
Arthur,  M.  A.,  and  the  Rev.  Genrase 
South,  M.  A.  Mnoh  regret  was  felt 
at  the  nnavoidable  absence  of  the 
Ex-President,  the  Rev.  Luke  H. 
Wiseman,  M.A.,  and  also  of  Bishop 
Harris  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cawley, 
who  were  expected  to  be  present  as 
Representatives  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch  of  America. 

The  various  preparatory  Com- 
mittees were  well  attended,  and  the 
proceedings  were  of  much  interest. 
The  statistical  returns  showed  that 
daring  the  year  there  had  been  a 
net  increase  of  sixty- three  members 
in  the  Societies,  with  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  on  trial.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  continued  decline  of 
the  population,  and  considering  the 
actual  loss  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  of  our  members  by  emi- 
gration, and  of  three  hundred  and 


three  by  death,  thia  increase, 
though  small*  was  regarded  as 
encouraging. 

The  condition  of  Chapel  aSaixs 
was  reported  to  be  gradually  and 
steadily  improving.  The  Home- 
Mission  and  Contingent  Fond  is 
favoured  with  continued  pxceperity. 
but  is  not  yet  adequate  to  the  press- 
ing claims  upon  it.  With  regard 
to  Education,  it  did  not  appear  that 
much  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  department  of  day-sbhools; 
but  Sunday-schools  were  receiving 
increased  attention;  and  devout 
thankfulness  was  expressed  be- 
cause of  the  conversions  reported, 
and  the  number  of  children  now 
recognised  as  members  of  our  So- 
cieties. The  Wesleyan  Connexional 
School,  Dublin,  and  the  Methodist 
CoUege,  Bel£ut,  continue  to  render 
good  service  to  Methodism  in  the 
department  of  higher  education. 
A  movement  on  behalf  of  the 
Auxiliary  Fund  was  saooeflsfally 
initiated  by  Mr.  Alderman  M'Arthur, 
M.P.,  of  London.  At  one  meet- 
ing subeoiiptions  were  promised 
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amonntiiig  to  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand ponnds ;  and  it  ie  expected 
that  thia  som  will  ere  long  be  con- 
siderably augmented. 

The  Conference  commenced  on 
Wednesday,  the  17th,  and  was 
concluded  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
of  June.  Six  young  men,  who  had 
creditably  completed  the  usual 
term  of  probation,  were  received 
into  *'fuli  connexion;*'  and  six 
others,  well  recommended  by  their 
respective  District  Meetings,  were 
received  on  trial.  Three  ministers 
obtained  permission  to  become 
Supernumeraries ;  and  two  who 
had  been  Supernumeraries  for  some 
years  were  reported  to  have  passed 
to  their  eternal  reward. 

The  proposed  union  of  the  two 
principal  Methodist  Bodies  in  Ire- 
land received  the  earnest  and 
favourable  attention  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  Committee  on  this 
subject  was  re-appointed.  The 
movement  makes  encouraging  pro- 
gress. The  question  of  intemper- 
ance also  received  special  considera- 
tion ;  and  a  mixed  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  by  what  means, 
in  consistency  with  the  unity  and 
harmonious  working  of  our  Con- 


nexional  system,  the  influence  of 
Methodism  may  be  most  effectu- 
ally employed  for  the  remedy  of 
this  wide-spread  and  demoralizing 
evil. 

The  conversation  on  "  the  State 
of  the  Work  of  God  "  was  edifying 
and  encouraging ;  and  it  appeared 
that  many  of  the  Circuits  had  been 
favoured  with  manifestations  of  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  public  services  of  the 
Conference  were  well  attended ;  and 
the  ministration  of  the  Word  was 
rendered  profitable  by  the  *'  demon- 
stration *'  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
proceedings  of  the  entire  Session 
were  pervaded  by  a  hopefrd,  earnest, 
and  spiritual  tone ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  one  of  ^ 
great  prosperity. 

The  Bev.  Wallace  M'Mullen  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  Delegate, 
and  appointed  senior  Bepresenta- 
tive  to  the  British  Conference ;  and 
the  Bev.  Oliver  M*Cutcheon  and 
the  Bev.  George  Alley  were  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  next  Confarence 
should  be  held  in  Belfast,  com- 
mencing on  Wednesday,  June  16th, 
1875.  0.  M'C. 
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Disputed  Queiiiona  of  Belief: 
being  Leciuree  to  Yottng  Men, 
delivered  at  the  Engliah  Preaby- 
terian  College,  London,  With  a 
Preface  ly  J,  Oswald  LyJces,  D.D, 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
1874.~Tbe  value  of  this  little  book 


is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  bulk. 
It  contains  a  second  series  of 
Lectures,  in  which  some  of  the 
abler  minds  in  the  ministry  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Church 
handle  certain  important  questions 
or  topics  of  our  own  time.    The 
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fonner  series,  entitled, "  Some  pxe- 
sent  Diffienlties  in  Theology,"  was 
published  folly  a  year  ago,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Dykes,  whose 
own  Lecture  on  the  *'  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture  "  is  very  searching 
and  profound.  The  success  of  that 
experimeiit  encouraged  the  pro- 
moters of  what  may  yet  be 
developed  into  a  "Presbyterian 
Lecture  "  to  arrange  for  a  second 
course,  and  the  present  yolume  is 
the  fruit  of  that  airangement.  As 
we  are  informed  on  the  title-page, 
both  courses  were  delivered  to  an 
audience  of  young  men  at  the 
CoUege  in  Queen  Square.  It  is  a 
wise  policy  thus  to  utilize  a  Theo- 
logical Institution,  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  see  ministers  of  a  small  but 
enterprising,  aggressive,  and  rapid- 
ly growing  Church,  thus  grappling 
with  problems  of  vital  interest,  and 
doing  their  best  to  guide  inquiring 
minds,  at  a  time  when  unsettlement 
is  so  general,  and  is  issuing  in  such 
miserable  results.  We  congratulate 
the  English  FresbyteiEian  Church 
on  the  spirit  which  an  undertaking 
like  this  displays,  and  we  welcome 
into  the  field  of  higher  thought  the 
brethren  whose  productions  are  now 
before  us. 

The  first  writer,  Adolph  Saphir, 
is  already  well  known  by  his  con- 
tributions  to  expository  Christian 
literature.  His  subject  on  this 
occasion  is  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ 
the  Centre  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 
Life,"  and  it  is  treated  with  his 
wonted  freshness  and  power. 
"The  argument  with  unbelievers 
is  endless ;  not  because  they  have 
anything  substantial  and  weighty 
to  bring  forward  against  the  evi- 
dence, but  because  they  are  con- 
tinually shifting  their  ground,  and 
because  the  radical  and  ever-fruii- 
ful  and  active  source  of  unbelief  is 
not  touched  by  argument:'    This 


is  true ;  and  no  man  can  say  that 
Jesus  is  the  "  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Nevertheless,  it  isnecssBsry 
to  re-assert  and  vindicate  the  grand 
essential  truth  of  the  Dlrimty  of 
Christ,  and  in  this  paper  Mr.  Sq^ 
has  done  so  in  a  masterly  way. 
He  brings  under  review  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  as  to  the  person, 
character,  and  earthly  experience 
of  Jesus,  and  eloquflntly  argues 
that  the  recorded  fisets  cannot  be 
explained  otherwise  than  byadmit- 
ting  His  true  and  proper  Qodhesd. 
'*  The  humanity  of  Christ  is  both 
the  climax  of  God*s  creation,  and 
of  His  self -revelation.  Jesos  is  the 
Head  of  humanity,  because  He  ii 
from  above,  the  Son  of  God." 

Mr.  Saphir  is  very  saccessfol  in 
that  portion  of  his Leeture iniHiieb 
he  comments  on  Christ's  declara- 
tions regaxdmg  Himself,  and 
especially  when  he  brings  out  by  a 
comparison  of  passages  that  the 
position  which  Jesus  takes  is  the 
position  assigned  to  Jehovah  hi  the 
Old  Testament.  The  sum  of  tiie 
argument;  is,  that  the  central 
character  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
is  seen  in  God's  revelation  of  ffin* 
self.  His  reconciliation  of  sinners, 
His  renewal  and  sanctification  of 
believers,  and  His  glorifying  the 
saints.  The  Lecturer  closes  with 
an  interesting  personal  remini- 
scence, from  which  one  can  under- 
stand how  thoroughly  the  ^orioos 
beauty  of  Christ  as  aDxrine-hunaa 
Person  has  taken  possession  of  the 
heart  and  mind  of  this  Christian 
Jew. 

The  Bev.  Bobert  Taylor,  lale  of 
Camberwell,  writes  of  <*  The  Atone- 
ment :  its  BeUition  to  the  Con* 
science."  Starting  from  tbatiim- 
damental  postulate  of  religion, 
the  correspondence  between  the 
nature  of  man  and  tiie  natoie  of 
God,  he  shows  how  we  can  under- 
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stand  the  anger  of  Qod  on  aceonnt 
of  sin,  and  then  proceeds  to  deal 
with  tiie  question,  *'  Whether  God 
could  not  pardon  sin  without 
exacting  satisflEMtion  to  His  justice, 
either  from  me  personally,  or  from 
a  representatiTe  or  surety  in  my 
room."  In  answering  that  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Taylor  is  careltQ  to  point 
out  that  the  end  contemplated  is 
the  removal  of  sin  both  in  its  guilt 
and  in  its  power ;  tibat  on  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  surety  even  unto  death 
that  twofold  removal  of  sin  depends ; 
and  that  the  faith  by  which  we 
receive  Christ  involves  *' a  blessed 
sympathy"  with  God  in  Christ, 
while  the  Atonement  thus  embraced 
not  only  calms  the  conscience,  but 
quickens,  purifies,  and  streng^ens 
it.  Mr.  Taylor's  Lecture  is  an  able 
statement  of  the  truth,  although 
some  readers  will  desiderate  a  more 
lively  style. 

In  this  latter  respect  we  cannot 
but  speak  approvingly  of  the  next 
in  order:  "Dr.  Strauss  and  his 
Theory :  a  Chapter  in  the  History 
of  Umbelief,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Dinwiddle,  LL.B."  This  paper  is 
both  felicitous  in  style,  and  singu- 
larly clear  in  its  statement  of  the 
case.  The  defects  and  excellences 
of  the  celebrated  Gennan  sceptic 
are  well  described ;  his  philosophi- 
cal standpoint  clearly  defined ;  the- 
object  which  he  remorselessly 
pursued  correctly  stated;  and  the 
successive  phases  whi  ch  his  un- 
belief assumed 'distinctly  brought 
out.  Mr.  Dinwiddle  has  made  good 
use  of  his  materials.  He  moves 
along  with  perfect  ease,  as  evidently 
master  of  his  theme :  he  wields  a 
graceful  pen;  and  it  is  refreshing 
to  contemplate  the  moral  earnest- 
ness which  breathes  through  his 
trenchant  exposure  of  the  f&llacies 
and  follies  of  Strauss.  Who  cannot 
sympathize  with  an  utterance  like 


this:  <*What  would  such  a  reli- 
gion as  his  be  to  men  in  general — 
men  who  have  not  been  able  to 
dream  their  life  away,  or  to  reason 
their  souls  out  of  existence,  but 
been  compelled  to  fight  with  sin 
and  a  thousand  passions  which  are 
unknown  to  the  hermit-philosopher; 
what  to  the  poor  and  miserable  in 
every  country,  who  receive  so  little 
of  happiness  or  good  in  this  world, 
and  whose  life  is  only  made  worth 
the  having  through  the  hope  of  a 
better  beyond?'* 

Our  fftUing  space  does  not  admit 
of  a  full  notice  of  the  last  Lecture : 
*'  Evolution :  an  Exposition  and  a 
Critique,  by  the  Bev.  H.  S.  Patter- 
son, M.A.,  M.D."  Judging  by  the 
numerous  quotations  and  refer- 
ences, the  Lecturer  must  have 
read  largely  on  the  subject.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has 
sounded  its  depths,  or  is  competent 
to  cope  with  the  abler  writers  of 
the  Darwinian  School.  He  is  evi- 
dently smart  and  clever,  and  the 
Lecture  contains  some  good  hits ; 
but  we  had  reason  to  expect  from 
a  professional  defender  of  the  faith 
an  exposition  more  complete  and 
a  criticiBm  more  searching  and 
profound. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the 
editorial  Preface  of  Dr.  Dykes  is 
well  conceived  and  well  expressed. 
He  is  probably  right  in  his  surmise 
that  a  re-action  from  the  extreme 
conclusions  of  the  infidel  school  is 
not  far  off;  and  he  is  certainly 
right  in  his  view  that  a  wide-spread 
spiritual  awakening,  and  the  con- 
version of  men  to  God,  are  the  best 
means  whereby  scepticism  can  be 
met  and  overcome. 

Modem  Doubt  and  Chriitian 
Belief,  A  Serien  of  Apologetic 
Lecturei  addressed  to  earnest 
SeeJeers   after   Trutfi.    By  Theo^ 
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dore  ChriaiUeb,  D,D.f  Unweniiy 
Preacher  andProfe99or  of  Theology 
at  Bonn.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.  1874.— There  nerer  was  *n 
age  in  which  Soripiiual  Ghxietiaiiity 
was  snbjeoted  to  so  severe  an  ordeal 
as  the  present  Philosophic  speea- 
lations,  historical  criticism,  and 
physical  science,  in  the  hands  of 
able  men,  are  arrayed  against  it. 
With  the  specalations  of  Kant  and 
Hegel,  a  new  era  of  philosophy  was 
introduced ;  and  their  notions  of 
the  ''Absolute,"  and  especially 
those  of  Hegel,  have  largely  influ- 
enced the  conceptions  pf  God  which 
after  investigators  of  this  school 
have  adopted.  On  the  basis  of  these 
conceptions  there  is  no  place  for 
Christianity  as  a  Divine  revelation 
of  redemption.  Historical  criticism 
proceeds  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
miraculous  is  an  impossibility,  and 
either  dissipates  the  fiftcts  of  Scrip- 
ture into  myths,  or  manipulates 
them  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner 
to  suit  its  own  foregone  conclu- 
sions; in  either  case  eliminating 
all  that  is  really  Divine  from  the 
Christian  ssrstem.  Natural  science 
woTBhips  at  the  shrine  of  fate,  and 
boldly  declares  the  interposition  of 
a  personal  God  to  be  inconceivable. 
Materialism  is  the  god  of  sceptical 
science*  The  older  modes  of  defend- 
ing Christianity  are  no  longer  equal 
to  the  emergency ;  a  defence  of  a 
higher  and  more  complete  order 
has  now  become  an  imperative 
necessity. 

The  lovers  of  Christian  truth  have 
no  reason  to  be  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  ark  of  their  covenant. 
Every  fresh  assault  on  our  Holy 
Beligion  calls  forth  replies  of  the 
most  conclusive  character,  which 
increasingly  elucidate  and  confirm 
the  faith  we  have  embraced.  This 
may  be  termed  an  age  of  scepticism, 
^nt  it  is  also  an  age  of  apologetics, 
umerous  works  of  this  class  have 

peared;  but. the  one  beftve  ns 


may  be  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
mariurble  which  our  time  has  pro- 
duced. For  breadth  and  thorough- 
ness, for  unflinching  fidelity,  for 
closeness  and  condusiveneBS  of 
argument,  it  stands  pre-eminent  in 
this  department.  Dr.  Christiieb  is 
perfeetly  master  of  both  sides  of 
every  question  diBCUssed.  No  fonn 
of  objection  is  evaded,  or  sqwr- 
ficially  treated.  Whatever  of  traUi 
there  is  in  opposing  phases  of 
thought  is  frankly  recognised, 
while  the  ezrois  they  contain  are 
unsparingly  exposed  and  refuted. 
Every  Lecture  is  a  treatise. 

Christianity  is  shown  to  be  "  the 
source  and  exponent  of  all  true 
culture ;  and  the  attempt  to  plsee 
the  two  in  opposition  is  without  the 
slightest  warrant.  The  incompe- 
tency of  reason  to  meet  the  moral 
requirements  of  mankind  is  demon- 
strated by  a  review  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  the  past.  It  is  from 
revelation  alone  that  the  knowledge 
of  God  can  be  obtained.  Between 
reason  and  revelation  there  is  no 
contradiction.  In  revelation,  reason 
and  conscience  find  their  only  com- 
petent guide.*'  The  various  *'  non- 
Biblical  conceptions"  of  God,— 
••Atheism,"  <*  Materialism,"  '*  Pan- 
theism," and  "  Deism  and  Bational- 
ism," — are  minutely  dissected,  and 
their  falseness  exhibited.  "The 
Theology  of  Scripture  and  ibe 
Church"  are  admirably  vindi- 
cated; and  the  ''Trinitarian  con- 
ception of  the  Divine  Nature  '*  is 
established  by  a  multiplicity  and 
cogency  of  proof  the  most  re- 
assuring as  to  the  truth  of  tbst 
essential  doctrine.  It  is  dearly 
shown  thai  fslse  apprehensions  of 
the  Divine  nature  are  the  firmtfol 
source  of  the  various  forms  of  an- 
tagonism to  Scriptural  Christianity. 
«•  The  modem  negation  of  miraelas" 
reoeiveB  a  weamhing  exposore. 
mule  the  **anti-miracu]ist  "main- 
tains that  nothing  is  to  be  supposed, 
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his  ownnegation  of  miracles  is  based 
on  the  presnmptioxi  of  their  impos- 
sibility, whioh  is  the  one  oracial 
point  Uiat  requires  to  be  proved. 
The  "  Life  of  Christ "  is  treated  at 
considerable  length.  The  arbitrary, 
partial,  contradictory,  and  fantastic 
treatment  of  that  marvellous  life 
by  Schenkel,  Strauss,  and  Benan, 
is  dealt  with  in  the  most  trenchant 
manner.  Eminently  valuable  is 
the  Lecture  on  the  "  Besurrection 
of  Christ."  That  great  truth,  with- 
out  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Chric- 
tian  doctrine  crumbles  under  the 
touch  of  its  adversaries,  is  vindi- 
cated beyond  legitimate  doubt. 

Dr.  Christlieb  proves  the  Tiibin- 
gen  theory  of  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  utterly  inadequate : 
such  a  foundation  is  too  feeble  and 
lunited  to  sustain  so  vast  a  struc- 
ture. It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Faith  and  the  Church  of  Christ  on 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  the 
miraculous  action  of  God. 

This  is  a  book  for  ministers,  and 
for  intelligent  and  educated  people 
who  desire  to  have  the  acceptance 
of  the  Bible  and  its  teaching  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  multiphed 
modem  assailants.  It  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  but  an  equally  able 
discussion  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  various 
points  involved  in  that  all-important 
question.  Dr.  Christlieb  intimateB 
that  he  hopes  to  deal  with  these 
particulars  '*  in  a  second  series  of 
Apologetic  Lectures."  We  shall, 
therefore,  be  gainers  by  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  series. 

Storied  about  Animals,  By 
Thomas  Jach8ontM.A,,  Prebendary 
of  St.  PauVs,  and  Bector  of  Stoke 
Netoington*  London :  Casiell, 
Petter,  and  Galpin,— An  admirable 
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book  for  the  young  folks,  for  whose 
use  it  is  designed:  the  "stories" 
will  rivet  their  attention,  and  the 
numerous  capital  illustrations  will 
be  a  feast  for  their  eyes.  Children 
are  still  too  frequently  introduced  to 
the  world  around  them  by  such 
nursery  literature  as  "  Cinderella," 
*<Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  and 
"Sinbad  the  Sailor."  "Why," 
Sir.  Jackson  asks,  "should  not 
their  understanding  be  opened,  and 
their  imagination  regaled,  by  dog 
tales,  and  cat  tales,  and  pig  tales, 
and  all  sorts  of  short  stories,  in  the 
plainest  possible  English,  about 
animals,  some  of  them  pets  and 
playmates,  and  others  the  objects 
of  admiration  and  terror  ?  Animals 
are  a  sort  of  parable,  by  which  wo 
may  leam  the  character  of  man. 
They  seem  even  to  have  the  same 
tendency  to  moral  corruption,  while 
they  not  unfrequently  manifest  the 
rudiments  of  courage,  patience, 
self-denial,  constancy,  and  other 
forms  of  virtue."  "  Amply,"  Mr. 
Jackson  adds,  "  will  the  writer  be 
rewarded  if  the  weary  hours  to  a 
sick  child  in  a  nursery  be  beguiled, 
and  its  fretfulness  alleviated,  by 
these  simple  stories,  and  the  splen* 
did  illustrations  which  accompany 
them.  And  though  generally  a 
drowsy  reader  pays  his  author  a 
poor  compliment,  the  writer  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  some  little  sufferer 
has  fallen  fast  asleep  over  his 
narratives,  and  been  landed  in  a 
paradise  of  dreams,  where  the  song- 
birds warble  all  day  long,  and  the 
treesbear  *  twelve  manner  of  fruits.* " 
With  this  genial  Introduction  the 
book  itself  taUies,  useful  information 
concerning  the  numerous  animals 
treated  of  being  given  throughout 
in  a  most  pleasant  fashion. 
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1.  PABKHUB8T  Gabsison. — From  the 
Rev,  TT.  ifotfter.— June  80th,  1874.— 
I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  state  that 
I  have  met  with  some  enoonragement 
in  the  proseoation  of  my  labours  at 
Parkhurst  Garrison  daring  the  past 
quarter.  The  men  haye  been  remark- 
ably attentiye  to  the  Word  preadhed, 
and  our  paradd-servioes,  held  eyery 
Sunday  forenoon  in  the  Militaiy  infant 
sohool-room  in  the  barracks,  haye  been 
of  a  yexy  interesting  and  profitable 
order.  We  haye  generally  had  two 
offioers  present  with  the  men,  and  a 
few  ladies  and  children ;  and  marked 
seriousness  and  a  spirit  of  deyotion 
haye  oharaoterised  the  oongregations. 
Our  soldiers*  olass-meetings  and  prayer- 
meetings  haye  also  been  fairly  at- 
tended, eonsidering  that  some  of  our 
most  steady  members  haye  been  on 
detaohment  at  distant  outposts  a  oon- 
siderable  part  of  the  time.  After  a 
heavy  march  of  twelye  miles  to  head- 
quarters, from  Fort  Yiotoria,  on  a  yery 
hot  day,  a  short  time  ago,  two  young 
soldiers  hastened  on  in  the  eyening,  a 
walk  of  two  miles  further,  to  be  present 
at  the  class-meeting;  where,  with  oyer- 
flowing  hearts,  they  told  us  of  happy 
meetings  among  themselyes  during 
their  absence,  and  of  progress  in  the 
way  to  heayen.  These,  with  some 
others,  were  brought  to  God  here  a 
few  months  ago,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  they  stand  well.  Ky  weekly  yisits 
to  the  militaiy  hospital  and  prison  are 
evidently  appreciated  and  blessed. 
They  haye  lately  been  rendered  more 
interesting  and  profitable  by  reason  of 
the  copies  of  "  The  British  Workman," 
and  "Band  of  Hope/' etc.,  which  the 
philanthropic  editor  has  kindly  sent 
me  for  distribution,  and  for  which  both 
I  and  the  men  feel  truly  thankful. 

At  the  request  of  Br.  Phin  and  the 
Army  Committee  of  the  Church  of 
Bcotland,  I  have,  during  the  quarter, 
continued  to  minister  to  Presbyterians 
as  weU  as  to  the  Wesleyans  at  Park- 
hurst Garrison;  and  both  the  Com- 


mittee and  the  men  have  repeatedly 
expressed  their  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  serrices.  Thus  my  sphere 
of  labour  and  of  usefulness  bis  been 
extended,  and  the  fruit  already  appesn 
in  alarger  attendance  at  our temperanoe 
meetings,  and  at  our  yoluntaiy  Bervieea 
on  Sunday  eyenings.  I  trust  it  will  yet 
further  be  seen  in  many  predoos  souls 
being  won  to  Christ. 

2.  GaJLyssxND.— fVom  Hu  Bn,  8* 
TFe*Z<y.— May  12th,  1874.— The  num- 
ber of  declared  Wesleyans  statiimed  in 
the  town  is  forty-fiye,  and  there  are 
six  Church-members.  Itisdiffienltto 
glye  a  correct  report  of  the  attesdanoe 
of  the  militaiy  at  the  Gravesend  cha- 
pel, as  detachments  of  troops  are  oon- 
tinually  coming  for  rifle-prsetioe,  and 
remaining  only  about  six  days.  Bat 
the  Boyal  Marines  have  been  in  gsixi- 
son  during  the  year  in  oonsidenble 
force.  The  number  of  non-coinmit- 
sioned  officers  and  men  dedaied 
Wesleyans  of  the  Boyal  Kazines  bis 
been  six  hundred  and  ninety-4ix;  and 
the  men  marched  to  the  ehi^l 
four  hundred  and  eighty-four;  the  rnt 
being  on  duty.  The  number  of  the 
yarious  detachments  present  dniing 
the  year  in  the  chapel,  for  which  so 
return  has  been  made,  on  aeeoont  of 
their  short  stay  in  the  town,  has  been 
quite  a  thousand.  The  Tdaataiy 
attendance  of  the  militaiy  on  Sabbath 
eyenings  has  been  fifty  or  sixty  men. 

Our  week-night  preaohingand  pfayer- 
meetings  haye  also  been  laigely  aft- 
tended.  This  has  been  the  elfeet  of 
the  attention  paid  to  the  men  by  ■ 
noble  band  of  workers :  snitaUe  tncts 
haye  been  freely  diatribnted  among 
them ;  they  haye  been  earnestly  in- 
yited  and  heartily  welcomed  to  the 
house  of  God ;  oonyersation  has  been 
held  with  them  on  the  snbjeet  of  theii 
salvation;  those  who  haye  faailiei 
haye  been  yiaited  in  the  barraekss  and 
thus  many  of  themhave  been  redatmid 
from  ffin,  and  tnly  oonyerled  to  Ood. 
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The  banack-maBter  kindly  allowed  the 
men  to  nee  the  barrack  sohool-room 
for  their  prayer-meetinge,  and  de- 
lighted in  this  deep  and  extensive 
religious  awakening.  One  of  onr  Mends 
gave  a  tea  to  the  men ;  after  which  a 
pablio  meeting  was  held,  with  con- 
siderable effect.  The  good  which  is 
growing  out  of  these  efforts  is  great, 
for  many  of  onr  men  are  now  stationed 
in  varions  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
are  witnessing  for  Christ  among  their 
comrades. 

A  sergeant  of  the  Boyal  Marines, 
who  is  now  a  local  preacher,  in  a 


reoent  letter  giyes  the  following  testi- 
mony :  "  The  result  of  the  preaching, 
and  persona]  interest  taken  in  the 
men  during  the  last  nine  months,  has 
had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  them.  A 
great  number  of  conyersions  have 
resulted ;  a  considerable  number  of  the 
oonyerts  haye  taken  their  first  Society 
tickets  in  Gravesend ;  and  letters  re- 
ceiyed,  as  well  as  the  yisits  paid  to  the 
men  in  the  yarious  places  where  they 
are  now  stationed,  show  that  they  are 
holding  their  ground,  and  working  for 
the  Lord  with  good  success.*' 


HOME-mSSIONAET  COERBSPONDENCE. 

Extracts  fbom  Bepobts  pbesented  to  the  Annual  Distbict 
Meetings,  1874. 


1.  OAKNiNa  Town  Cibcuit.— The 
members  of  our  church  generally  giye 
ns  much  joy:  they  are  earnest  and 
consistent  loyers  of  the  class-meeting, 
and  of  the  prayer-meetiugs,  and  are 
striying  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  The  congregation  at  Barking 
Road  has  steadily  increased  during 
the  past  few  months.  Both  the  day 
and  Sunday-schools  are  in  a  state  of 
efficiency.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  the  Lord  granted  us  a  blessed 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Sunday-school,  when  about  thirty  of 
the  elder  scholars  decided  for  God, 
and  joined  the  Society.  At  North 
Woolwich  the  congregation  was  low, 
ilirough  the  stagnation  of  labour  in  its 
Tieinity,  and  the  Society  discouraged 
by  remoyals.  But  here,  too,  we  haye 
had  tokens  for  good,  in  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  congregations  and  in 
conyersions.  The  Sunday-school  here 
is  a  great  blessing.  At  FlaiiUno  no 
adyance  has  been  made.  Beckton  has 
been  worked  for  more  than  a  year,  but 
no  Society  has  yet  been  formed.  On 
the  whole,  while  there  are  signs  of 
good  in  this  important  sphere  of  labour, 
for  which  we  are  devoutly  thankful, 
the  completion  of  the  premises  at 
Barking  Boad,  and  the  bmlding  of  a 


chapel    at   Plaistow,   are   absolutely 
necessary  for  the  consolidation  and 
extension  of  the  work  in  this  Circuit. 
HENaY  J.  Stx£S. 

2.  New  Cbobs.— In  presenting  our 
report  for  the  past  year,  we  are  thankful 
to  say  that  our  work  here  has  been 
steadily  advancing,  and  we  have  abun- 
dant reason  for  gratitude  and  encou- 
ragement. Our  congregations  have 
been  good,  and  continue  to  increase ; 
and  we  belieye  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  chapel  will  be  well 
filled.  With  regard  to  Church-mem- 
bers, notwithstanding  we  have  suffered 
Josses  from  removals  and  other  causes, 
we  have  a  moderate  advance.  There 
are  two  classes  of  persons  in  our  con- 
gregation rather  difficult  to  deal  with : 
the  first  consists  of  persons  who  were 
once  members  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society, — some  of'  them 
autiye  and  useful  in  the  service  of 
God, — but  who,  upon  coming  to  Lon- 
don and  finding  no  Methodist  chapel 
within  their  reach,  went  to  the  nearest 
place  of  worship ;  and  now  that  they 
have  become  members  of  our  congre- 
gation, are  not  easily  persuaded  again 
to  become  members  of  our  Society. 
The  second  class  is  composed  of  per- 
sona who  were  formerly  members  of 
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other  Chtircbea,  but  not  beiDg  aoons- 
tomed  to  BO  maehehange  in  the  pulpit, 
and  having  a  prejadioe  against  oor 
dasa-meetinge,  hold  themBelves  aloof 
from  membership  with  us.  To  these 
two  classes  of  people  we  haye  giyen 
special  attention :  we  haTe  spoken  to 
them  in  priyate,  visited  their  homee« 
preached  on  the  duty  of  Ghurch^ellow- 
ship,  and  thereby  some  haye  been  in- 
duced to  join  us,  and  now  meet  in  class. 

Our  Sunday-school  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition ;  the  number  of  scholars 
is  constantly  increasing.  Anxious  to 
render  the  school  a  source  of  strength 
to  the  Church,  we  determined  to  make 
a  special  effort  on  behalf  of  our  elder 
scholars.  At  our  leaders'-meeting  it 
was  resolyed  to  form  a  Society-class 
for  youths,  and  a  gentleman  was 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  At  our  last 
teachers'  meeting  we  decided  to  hold  a 
series  of  children's  seryices ;  and  we 
hope,  by  these  means,  to  bring  some  of 
our  scholars  to  immediate  decision  for 
God.  Another  feature  in  our  Sunday- 
school  work  has  been  the  formation  of 
a  library.  We  have  raised  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  £15 ;  and  this, 
together  with  fiye  pounds'  worth  of 
books  promised  by  Mr.  Macgregor, 
('*  Bob  Boy,")  has  enabled  us  to  make 
a  fair  start  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. We  have  also  formed  a  "Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion," to  which  the  young  men  of  our 
church  and  congregation  have  been  in- 
vited. It  numbers  now  twenty-seven 
members. 

Another  part  of  our  work  has  been 
to  form  a  Tract  Society.  The  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, and  visitors  have  been  appointed, 
who  are  instructed  to  invite  persons 
who  go  to  no  place  of  worship  to  come 
to  our  chapeL  Already  several  in- 
stances of  conversion  have  been  re- 
ported as  having  taken  place  through 
this  agency. 

J.  J.  Smith. 

8.  PiDDiNOTON. — ^During  the  year  we 
have  erected  an  iron  chapel,  at  the  cost 
of  £520,  the  entire  expenditure  of 
which  has  been  met  by  the  liberal  help 


of  friends  in  the  neighbooxhood,  and 
of  some  at  a  distance.  This  place  of 
worship  will  accommodate  aboat  three 
hundred  and  eighty  personB,  and  is 
often  densely  crowded  with  attentive 
hearers  of  the  Word.  Sometimes 
there  has  not  been  a  vacant  seat,  seve- 
ral having  to  stand  during  Divine  ser- 
vice. The  Bueoess  which  has  attended 
our  work,  in  its  various  branohei^  far 
Burpassee  all  that  we  had  anticipated, 
and  gives  great  promise  for  the  fatore. 
Our  congregation  is  becoming  more 
settled  than  it  was  in  the  former  park 
of  the  year.  The  majority  of  the  pews 
and  sittings  are  let,  and  onr  week-night 
services,  not  less  than  those  held  on  the 
Lord's  day,  have  been  well  attended, 
and  often  crowned  with  gracious  re- 
sults. We  have  had  numerous  tokene 
of  God's  presence,  and  proofs  of  His 
power  to  save. 

Many  interesting  cases  of  conversiim 
have  taken  place  in  our  midst.  Men 
and  women,  together  with  young 
people,  have  sought  the  Saviour  with 
tears,  and  have  found  Him  **  with  ex- 
ceeding great  joy."  Some  forty  persona 
have  been  added  to  our  Society  since 
the  Conference  of  1878 ;  and  whereas 
last  year  we  reported  only  twenty-five 
members,  (several  of  whom  have  been 
lost  to  us  through  removals,)  we  have 
now  sixty, — with  ten  on  trial, — ^meeting 
in  three  classes.  The  finances  have 
increased  in  due  proportion  to  oor 
advance  in  numbers.  The  dass-penee 
for  the  whole  of  last  year  amounted 
to  only  £8 :  now  we  realise  needy  as 
much  for  one  quarter.  The  Sunday- 
school,  which  was  opened  in  Augsst, 
1878,  is  now  in  full  and  useful  opera- 
tion :  it  has  grown  from  five  children, 
with  one  teacher,  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  scholars  and  seventeen 
teachers,  the  latter  being  all  Ohurdb. 
members. 

We  are  in  great  want  of  a  school- 
room, and  our  crowded  temporsiy 
chapel  shows  that  weehaU  soon  be  c 
pelled  to  start  thecontemplatedsohe 
for  a  permanent  building,  to  seat  a 
thousand  persons.  Visitation  from 
house  to  house  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  work  here,  and  has  been 
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diligently  attended  to.  The  popnla- 
tion  is  dense :  thonsandB  of  people  are 
nnaocoBtomed  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship.  Some  are  apparently  glad 
of  a  Tisit  from  a  minigter,  and  of  an 
inyitation  to  the  house  of  God.  Oar 
attention  has  been  frequently  called 
to  persons  who  once  met  in  class,  and 
taught  in  our  SnndayHMihools,  but  who, 
removing  from  the  country  to  Padding- 
ton,  where  th^  found  no  Methodist 
ehapel,  gradually  lapsed  into  indiffer- 
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Beyeral  such  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  they  are  again  found 
connected  with  the  Church  of  their 
fathers,  and  with  the  people  of  their 
early  choice. 

Thankful  for  the  past,  we  again  de- 
Tote  ourselves  to  earnest,  perseyering 
toil,  praying  for  God*8  continued 
blessing,  and  for  more  abundant 
success. 

Jahbs  B.  Bellman. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 


AuvuA  Johnson  was  bom  in  Leek, 
Staffordshire,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1841.  She  was  converted  to  God  in 
the  year  1857,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
late  Bev.  Joseph  Mood,  and  thenceforth 
was  a  steady  and  devoted  member  of 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  to 
the  day  of  her  death.  She  was  firmly 
attached  to  the  Church  of  her  choice,— 
its  discipline,  doctrines,  and  ordinances, 
especially  the  weekly  class-meeting. 
She  supported  its  various  institutions 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  not  unfre- 
qnently  with  much  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice. 

The  Bev.  Austin  Bavey,  writing- 
to  her  bereaved  parents  after  her 
decease,  remarks,  "My  dear  wife 
says  how  much  she  used  to  be  struck 
with  her  cheerful,  conscientious, 
and  liberal  giving.  With  her  it  used 
to  be  a  matter  of  principle,  and  part  of 
her  religion."  The  poor  were  always 
remembered  by  her,  and  she  often 
ministered  to  their  necessities  and 
comforts.  She  did  this  with  'tender 
sympathy,  and  in  a  manner  the  most 
unostentatious ;  keeping  in  mind,  most 
of  all,  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who 
were  the  recipients  of  her  bounty. 
Sometimes  her  gifts  were  accompanied 
by  a  letter,  containing  references  to 
suitable  passages  of  Scripture,  but 
written  anonymously,  so  as  to  conceal 
all  knowledge  of  the  donor.  Miss 
Johnson  was  no  sooner  converted  to 
God  than,  true  to  the  instincts  of  a 


genuine  spiritual  life,  she  became  an 
earnest  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  her 
Lord.  The  language  ever  on  her  lips 
was,  <'Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  do  "  ?  Her  outer  action,  in  this  respect, 
corresponded  with  her  inner  life.  In 
prayer-meetings  she  was  often  seen  at 
the  communion-rail  leading  penitent 
souls  to  Christ.  Not  content  with 
ordinary  visits  to  the  sick  and  indigent 
poor,  she  frequently  went  to  cottages 
in  the  most  neglected  localities,  and 
would  collect  a  few  neighbours  together, 
in  order  to  read  and  pray  with  them. 
On  these  occasions  her  heart  was  deeply 
stirred  by  the  sight  of  so  many  children 
of  whom  their  parents  took  no  care,  and 
who  were  almost  lost  in  dirt  and  rags. 
The  thought  of  establishing  a  **  ragged 
school"  having  been  much  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  she  at  once  set  about 
the  work,  matured  her  plans,  and  laid 
them  before  a  few  friends  ;  who  en- 
tered heartily  into  the  proposal,  and 
generously  supplied  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing a  three-storeyed  house  in  one 
of  the  lowest  and  most  destitute  parts 
of  the  town.  Thus  encouraged,  she 
entered  on  her  task,— not  however  with- 
out much  thought  and  prayer,^nlist- 
ing  willing  workers,  and  speedily 
gathering  round  her  a  host  of  squalid 
little  children.  Many  of  her  happiest 
Sabbaths  were  spent  in  this  good  work. 
The  evenings  of  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days in  each  week  were  devoted  to 
giving  instmotion  in  sewings  etc.,  to  the 
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females  :  these  meetings  were  always 
opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 

Thedingy,ill-adapted,  three-storeyed 
house  has  now  been  supplanted  l^  a 
mnch  more  costly  and  substantial  stmo- 
tnre,  specially  erected  for  the  purpose^ 
in  a  more  commanding  situation.  But 
the  labourer  wks  interrupted  in  her 
happy  toil  by  the  stroke  of  affliction. 
An  insidious  disease  prostrated  her 
strength,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal. 
For  flye  weary  years  she  was  a  patient 
sufferer,  until,  made  "meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Ught/'  she 
wascalledhomebyhergracious  Sayiour. 
Brief  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
her,  in  short  interyals  of  comparative 
freedom  from  pain,  will  perhaps  best 
show  how  rich  was  her  experience  of 
Divine  things. 

'*1  fear,"  she  writes,  *'I  am  but  vexy 
little  better  now  than  I  was  ten  weeks 
back,— fainting-fits  one  after  another, 
erezy  few  days,  a  good  deal  of  sickness, 
and  more  pain  than  I  could  well  bear, 
onlyforthe  presence  of  the  .'Comforter.' 
. . .  .Weariness  and  pain  have  certainly 
told  upon  my  spirits  very  much  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  the  bright 
sunny  days,  so  far  from  reviving  me, 
exhaust  and  enervate  me  till  the  room 
has  to  be  darkened,  and  the  fire  slmost 
let  out :  the  lightest  footstep  hurts  me. 
Truly,  chastening  is  not  joyous,  but 
grievous ;  and  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  I  should  be  so  long  under  the  rod. 
But  Gk)d  knows  best,  and  I  am  only 
desirous  of  having  my  will  fully  and 
entirely  lost  in  His.*'  Again  she  says, 
**  God  is  good  to  me.  O  for  a  grateful 
heart  I  a  heart  that  can  be  grateful  for 
sorrow  as  well  as  joy,  always  recognising 
my  Father's  loving  hand  when  He 
holds  the  bitter  cup  to  my  lips,  as 
sometimes  is  necessary.  I  often  think, 
there  is  something  more  required  of 
Qod*B  suffering  chHdren  than  mere 
resignation.  I  mean,  we  ought  to  be 
cheerfully  submissive  to  the  Divine 
will ;  which  is  pleasing  to  God,  and 
may  lead  others  to  think  there  is 
something  in  religion  so  well  worth 
having,  that  they  will  seek  it  for  them- 


selves.    0  that  I  may  attain  to  this 
standard!  **.... 

Miss  John8on*s  was  an  intelligflnt 
piety:  she  sought  that  "wisdom**  which 
"  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,"  andwhidi 
is  above  the  price  of  mbieo.  Ha 
prayer  was,  "Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that 
I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
Thy  law,"  and  her  desire  was  granted. 
The  Bev.  /VHlliam  Jaekaom  remarks, 
"She  enjoyed  thai  insight  into  the 
mysterious  dispensations  of  Providence 
which  is  only  vouchsafed  to  thoee  who 
live  in  constant  interoourse  with  God." 
Her  conversation  was  at  all  times  most 
edifying,— <(  true  to  the  kindred  pomts 
of  home  and  Heaven."  "Seldom," 
writes  the  Bev.  Austin  Davey.  '*did  I 
leave  her  room  but  I  felt  she  had  done 
me  good.^'  She  walked  in  light  and 
love.  A  son  of  a  much-esteemed  min- 
ister of  the  Free  Ghurdi  of  Sootland, 
who  was  one  of  her  medical  attendants, 
and  who,  when  in  England,  frequently 
visited  her,  speaks  of  her  as  *<  so  good, 
so  patient,  so  loving;"  and  adds,  "I 
had  grown  to  delight  in  her  holy  con- 
verse ;  that  sick-chamber  is  one  of  my 
sunniest  memories." 

The  cruel  foe  of  God  and  num  ha- 
rassed her  when  she  was  nearing  the 
heavenIygoal,but  thewell-tried  armour 
availed,  and  she  came  off  **  more  than 
conqueror."  The  hour  of  her  release, 
February  21st,  1878,  found  her  waiting 
for  her  Lord,  attentively  listening  for 
the  voice  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom. 
Her  surviving  friends,  whilst  embalm, 
ing  her  memory  in  tears  of  silent  grief, 
do  not  sorrow  as  those  that  are  with- 
out hope,  but  look  forward  to  a 
re-union  in  that  more  happy  worli 
where  there  are  no  graves,  no  tears; 
and  where  there  shall  never  be  the 
sorrow  of  a  second  separation. 

as.  A. 

Mb.  David  Huvpebit  was  bora 
on  December  10th,  1603.  He  was 
converted  to  God  when  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  while  residing  at  Barby, 
in  Northamptonshire ;  and  fnwi  that 
time    until    his    deaths    a     period 
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of  upwards  of  fifty  yean,  was  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-MethodiBt 
Society.  The  partioiUar  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  which  he  engaged, 
after  having  connected  himself  with 
the  Church  of  Christ,  was  the  Sunday- 
school;  and  to  this  he  zealously 
devoted  himself.  For  thirty  years  he 
was  also  an  acceptable  and  useful 
local  preacher,  and  as  such  was  known 
in  many  towns  and  Tillages  throughout 
the  county.  In  this  capacity  he  was 
characterised  by  earnestness,  produced 
by  an  intense  desire  to  save  souls : 
some  who  listened  to  his  heart-search- 
ing exhortations  will  not  soon  forget 
the  persuasiye  influence  which  he 
exercised.  He  was  unflinchingly  direct 
in  his  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  his 
hearers,  not  shunning  to  "  declare  all 
the  counsel  of  God."  Power  from 
on  high  accompanied  the  Word  as 
preached  by  him,'many  being  pricked 
to  the  heart  and  led  to  the  Sayiour. 

It  was  however  among  the  young 
that  our  departed  friend  was  made 
most  useful,  and  by  them  his  visits 
were  hailed  with  pleasure.  He  would 
also  frequently  conduct  '^  revival-ser- 
vices "  for  many  successive  evenings, 
and  his  diary  tdls  of  some  remarkable 
scenes  witnessed  by  him  during  his 
ministrations  of  Divine  truth :  it  was 
his  lot  at  times  to  see  crowds  deeply 
moved  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  often  conducted  three 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  the  afternoon 
being  generaUy  devoted  to  young 
people.  Nor  were  his  labours  solely 
confined  to  the  more  public  ordinances 
of  God's  house.  He  availed  himself  of 
opportunities  for  speaking  for  his 
Master  in  the  social  circle,  in  railway- 
travelling,  in  distributing  tracts,  and 
in  various  other  ways. 

As  a  friend,  he  was  esteemed  for 
the  soundness  of  his  counsels,  his 
sincerity,  and  his  faithfulness.  His 
benevolence  was    evidenced   in  his 


willingness  to  "  distribute,"  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  this  he  also  did  cheerfully. 
Of  the  various  institutions  of  our 
Connexion  he  was  a  liberal  supporter ; 
and  his  private  deeds  of  charity  were 
of  an  extent  which  will  make  his  loss 
deeply  felt. 

Mr.  Humphrey  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  his  public  labours  suddenly. 
On  October  SOth,  1870,  he  preached  at 
Emscote,  a  village  not  far  from  Lea- 
mington, his  text  being,  "Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,"  etc.  This 
proved  to  be  his  last  sermon.  Attend- 
ing the  following  Friday  evening 
prayer-meeting,  he  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  immediately  after  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  paralysis.  The  affliction 
which  followed  was  borne  with  Chris- 
tian resignation;  no  murmuring  or 
repining  fell  from  his  lips.  He  looked 
back  upon  his  fifty  years  of  member- 
ship in  the  Christian  Church,  and  his 
career  as  a  local  preacher  and  class- 
leader,  as  time  well  spent,  having  been 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  He 
was  mercifully  spared  the  full  use  of 
his  intellect  to  the  end,  and  only  a  few 
days  previous  to  his  removal  spoke  to 
a  friend  of  his  still  greater  "confi- 
dence in  the  Saviour,"  his  "  repose  on 
His  Atonement,"  and  his  firm  "  as- 
surance of  a  safe  entrance  into  glory." 
Throughout  his  illness  the  sum  of  his 
religious  experience  seemed  to  be  con- 
Jldenee  in  Qod,  In  the  last  few  hours 
of  his  life  he  said  but  little,  but  ex- 
pressed himself  grateful  for  freedom 
from  pain.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry 
whether  he  felt  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  death,  he  responded,  "  God  is  with 
me."  These  were  his  latest  words;  and 
shortly  after  this  confession  of  the 
faithfulness  of  his  Lord,  on  Tuesday, 
August  12th,  1873,  in  the  presence  of 
sorrowing  friends,  he  ceased  to  breathe 
on  earth,  but  commenced  to  Uve  in  the 
Temple  whence  he  shall  **  go  no  more 
out."  A. 
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ICabcb  16th,  1874.— At  BeddUh 
Oretn,  in  Stodlq[x>rt  (Tmot  Dale)  Cix^ 
euit,  Mrs.  W.  Whalley.  She  was  bom 
at  HasHngden.  of  godly  parentage^  a 
Weflleyan-Methodiat  of  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, and  hence  was  favoured  with 
the  blessed  inflaenees  of  a  thoronghly 
pious  training.  When  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years  old,  daring  a  graeioos 
rerival  that  oceaired,  in  whioh  about 
two  hundred  persons  were  added  to  the 
Lord,  she  experienced  a  true  oonver- 
sion  to  Qod,  and  joined  the  Church  of 
her  fathers.  Her  piety  was  genuine, 
deep,  and  consistent.  While  she  was 
conscientiously  regular  and  earnest  in 
her  secret  deyotions,  and  while  she 
delighted  in  the  fellowship  of  saints 
and  in  the  public  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  home  duties  were  never 
neglected;  and  in  the  relations  of 
daughter,  wife,  and  mother,  she  evinced 
tender  affection  and  exemplaiy  fidelity. 
Though  her  disposition  was  modest 
and  retiring,  yet,  being  possessed  of 
superior  spiritual  gifts,  and  glowiug 
with  love  to  her  Saviour,  and  to  souls 
redeemed  by  His  blood,  she  was  led  to 
engage  in  various  Christian  activities. 
She  was  a  diligent  and  successful 
Sunday-school  teacher;  in  seasons  of 
converting  power  she  was  often  called 
to  counsel  and  help  young  persons  of 
her  own  sex  who  were  seeking  the 
Lord,  and  for  several  years  she  led  a 
pzospezDus  Society-class  with  efficiency 
and  acceptance.  Her  last  illness  was 
of  brief  duration,  and  for  some  time 
a  fatal  terminAtion  was  not  at  all 
expected ;  but  her  soul  was  in  perfect 
peace,  and  full  of  grateful  love  and  joy. 
She  peacefully  entered  into  **  the  joy" 
of  her  "  Lord ; "  leaving  a  husband  and 
two  dear  children  to  mourn  her  loss, 
to  revere  her  memory,  and  to  follow 
her  to  heaven.  J.  G.  C. 

April    24th.— Ifrs.   Nagle,    of   the 
Betknal  Green  (Hrcmt,    She  waa  bom 


in  London,  but  was  not  favoured  with 
pious  parents,  and  had  therefore  no 
spiritual  training  at  home.  But  when 
a  child  she  attended  a  Sunday-school 
connected  with  aCongregational  church 
in  Cambridge  Boad.  Here  she  received 
herfirstreligiousimpressions.  Like  that 
of  Lydia,  her  heart  was  opened,  so  that 
she  "  attended  unto  the  things  which 
were  spoken"  to  her  by  her  teachers.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  after  her  mar- 
riage that  she  was  xnade  acquainted  with 
the  saving  grace  of  God.  On  joining 
the  Wesleyan- Methodist  Society  at  that 
time,  she  soon  realised  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  favour,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  maintained  and  exemplified  the 
Christian  character.  She  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Society  con- 
nected with  the  new  chapel  in  Approach 
Boad,  Victoria  Park;  where  she  took 
an  active  part  in  the  formation  and 
management  of  the  Dorcas  Society. 
She  was  also  appointed  leader  of  a 
class,  an  office  which  she  undertook 
with  much  reluctance.  In  that  work, 
however,  her  soul  was  greatly  blessed, 
and  she  was  made  a  blessing  to  others. 
Her  health  was  not  good  for  some 
years  before  her  death;  and  the  loss 
of  a  beloved  daughter,  in  1872,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  seems  to  bare 
accelerated  the  complaint  under  whieh 
she  laboured.  She  became  gradually 
weaker,  and  for  the  last  six  months  of 
her  life  suffered  much ;  but  she  was 
calm,  patient,  and  resigncAS  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  her  hope  of  immortality 
was  bright  and  clear.  To  the  writer, 
who  visited  her  two  days  before  she 
died,  she  said,  with  rapturous  emotion, 
**  I  am  going  home ; "  and  though  she 
felt  it  a  struggle  to  leave  her  children, 
she  expressed  her  confidence  in  God 
as  their  Friend  and  Father,  and  was 
enabled  to  commit  them  fully  into 
His  hands.  Her  last  words  were, 
**  Christ  is  very  precious;  I  am  going 
home  to  Him."  T.  S. 
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MEMOIB  OF  MB.  JAMES  HEALD, 

OF  pabb's  wood: 

BY  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  B.  POPE. 

{Conclvded  from  page  784.) 

With  Mr.  Heald's  occupation  of  Parr's  Wood  began  his  public 
life  proper.  Having  no  commercial  or  professional  engagements 
to  absorb  him,  he  dedicated  himself  to  general  interests  as  the 
duty  of  his  life.  This  he  did  as  part  of  the  Christian  principle  by 
which  he  was  in  all  things  guided.  It  was  not  that  he  was  insen- 
sibly drawn  into  public  affairs,  nor  that  he  yielded  to  the  pressure 
from  without  which  is  always  brought  to  bear  on  the  man  of 
leiBore  and  known  ability :  he  reckoned  himself  a  steward  in 
charge  of  his  talents,  means,  and  opportunities.  Hence  he  soon 
made  himself  known  and  felt  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood; he  was  also  for  a  term  of  years  a  representative 
of  his  borough  in  Parliament ;  and  above  all  was  identified  for  the 
whole  course  of  his  life  with  every  important  movement  of  his  own 
denomination  in  the  Christian  Church.  For  a  reason  already 
stated,  only  a  brief  sketch  of  his  active  labours  imder  these  heads 
can  be  now  given. 

In  the  public  institutions  and  charities  of  Stockport,  Mr.  Heald 
b^aix  from  his  youth  to  take  a  lively  Christian  interest.  There 
was  not  one  of  them  with  which  his  name  was  not  connected,  and 
with  most  in  a  very  influential  and  leading  capacity.  The  Stockport 
Infirmary  heads  tiie  list.  This  excellent  institution,  known  at  first 
as  the  Dispensary  with  Fever  Wards,  numbered  him  among  its 
committee-men  as  early  as  the  year  1820.  In  1828  he  became  its 
treasurer ;  and  he  identified  himself  with  its  interests  as  the  manager 
of  its  funds  until  his  death, — a  term  of  treasurership  which  has 
few  parallels.  His  energy  within  two  years  bore  its  fruits  in  the 
erection  of  the  noble  Infirmary  which  more  worthily  met  the 
requirements  of  the  district :  if  not  the  originator,*  he  was  at  least 
the  main  promoter  of  this  fine  building,  being  with  his  family  the 
largest  contributor.  He  clung  to  this  charity  through  many 
vicissitudes,  and   relieved    its  necessities  occasionally  by   very 
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ample  giffas.  He  lived  to  Bee  it  in  great  prosperity.   In  his  unwearied 
devotion  to  this  good  oanse  he  not  only  did  his  duty,  bat  he 
BtimoUted  many  by  his  calm  energyr  and  has  left  a  good  example 
to  others  enjoying  such  opportunities  as  he  enjoyed.    It  may  be 
added  that  the  feeling  of  trne  charity  for  the  afflicted  of  all  kinds 
which  made  this  Dispensary  his  care  through  life,  disposed  him  to 
help  every  similar  institution  that  claimed  his  aid.    The  proofs  lie 
before  me  of  the  extent  and  the  cathoUcity  of  his  lesser  benefac- 
tions.   The  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived  may  well  rejoice  in  the 
number  of  charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations  which  it 
supports,  to  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  good  of  man ;  but  there  ace 
very  few  which  did  not  send  their  tribute  of  thankful  remembrance 
to  Mr.  Heald*s  family  after  his  death.  It  is  not  implied  that  hega?e 
abundantly  or  profusely,  either  of  his  time  or  of  his  substance, 
to  all  of  them  and  to  all  of  them  alike.    There  were  some  to  which 
he  gave  a  small  subscription  or  donation :  rather  as  a  duty  than  as  a 
pleasure ;  or  to  put  it  in  better  terms,  not  so  much  because  he  was 
deeply  interested,  or  fully  approved,  as  because  his  principle  hardly 
allowed  him  to  refuse  any  plea  which  the  general  voice  approved. 

Mr.  Heald's  contributions  of  time  and  of  substance  have  been 
referred  to  almost  exclusively.  But  these  were  far  from  being  all 
that  he  had  to  give  to  the  claims  of  philanthropy,  charity,  and 
religion.  He  was  a  public  speaker  of  no  mean  order ;  and  in  a 
cause  that  thoroughly  commanded  his  judgment,  and  through  his 
judgment  his  heart,  his  public  speaking  became  oratory  of  a  veiy 
effective  kind.  And  this  he  gave  freely  in  earlier  years  and  middle 
life  to  those  who  sought  it.  Not  that  he  ever  became  in  this  sense 
what  is  called  '<  a  public  man."  At  the  root  of  his  nature  there 
was  a  certain  diffidence  and  reserve  which  forbade  his  being  a 
ready  and  popular  pleader  on  platforms.  When  pressed  by  the 
urgency  of  a  good  cause,  he  was  not  wanting ;  but  he  never 
''naturally  cared"  for  this  kind  of  usefulness,  perhaps  never 
estimated  highly  enough  the  talent  for  it  that  he  possessed. 

The  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  that  kind  of  public  useful- 
ness which  has  its  wide  sphere  in  the  committee*work  of  modern 
philanthropy  and  religion.  Mr.  Heald  was  never  seen  to  more 
advantage  than  when  he  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  love  of  retirement, 
and  gave  the  benefit  of  his  ripe  judgment  and  imperturbable  calm- 
ness to  these  meetings.  But  here  a  few  sentences  may  be  quoted 
from  the  brief  but  complete  and  graceful  sketch  furnished  by  the 
Bev.  J.  Dury  Oeden  for  the  funeral  discourse : — *'  Mr.  Heald  was 
bom  to  direct  and  rule.  He  was  a  master  in  the  sphere  of  public 
counsel  and  administration.  Both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  hie 
penetration,  his  forethought,  his  practical  wisdom,  his  power  to 
combine  attention  to  detail  with  large  views  of  the  scope  and 
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beaajsg  of  qaestions,  the  singular  clearness  and  vigonr  of  his 
style  as  a  speaker,  and,  not  least,  his  perfect  possession  of  the 
knowledge  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silent,  gave  him  enormous 
power  not  only  in  debate  but  also  in  popular  meetings  and 
assemblies."  Bi  times  of  agitation  and  perplexity,  when  the 
meetings  of  the  Church  were  disturbed  by  unholy  contentions, 
Mr.  Heald's  calmness  and  magnanimity  were  ofben  conspiouousy 
and  sometimes  most  serviceable.  On  this  point,  as  also  in  reference 
to  his  general  usefulness  in  his  own  religious  Society,  the  following 
wordf,  purt  of  a  copious  Besolution  of  the  Stockport  (North) 
Quarterly  Meeting,  fumishatribute  that  ought  to  be  quoted  :—**  He 
sustained  for  many  years  the  office  of  Oireuit  Steward,  discharging 
its  duties  with  great  judgment  and  diligence,  and  oyer  evincing 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Circuit.  In  the  erection 
of  chapels,  in  the  management  of  trust-estates,  in  promoting  the 
great  Missionary  cause  in  connection  with  the  several  branches  and 
anniversaries  of  the  Circuit,  in  maintaining  peace  and  order  in  periods 
of  wide-spread  agitation,  in  aiding  the  successive  Connexional 
celebrations  which  have  taken  place,  and  in  other  ways,  his  firm 
principles,  his  wide  influence,  his  eloquence,  his  sagacity,  and  his 
liberality,  have  been  invaluable." 

In  the  multifarious  occupations  entailed  by  such  a  variety  of 
local  interests,  Mr.  Heald*s  Ufe  at  Parr's  Wood  passed  on  with  a 
certain  active  monotony.  Through  a  long  flow  of  years  Mr.  Heald 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health ;  and  filled  up  his  days  with 
engagements  that  had  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  reference 
to  the  public  good.  Meetings,  either  in  Stockport  or  in  Man- 
chester, constantly  required  his  presence.  The  time  he  could 
secure  for  himself  was  occupied  largely  with  correspondence ;  and 
of  Chat  correspondence  a  considerable  part  was  of  a  kind  which  is 
peculiar  to  wealthy  Christian  men :  having  to  do  with  applications 
of  all  kinds  for  charity.  It  was  Mr.  Heald*s  practice  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  every  such  application :  it  is  a  high  tribute  to  his  character 
that  this  may  be  said ;  for,  in  such  cases,  the  temptation  must  be 
strong  to  evade  what  sometimes  amounts  almost  to  persecution  by 
nsing  a  very  summary  dispatch  with  such  appeals.  It  argues  a 
confirmed  habit  of  charity,  aQd  a  strong  charitable  principle,  and 
no  small  self-restraint,  deliberately  to  consider  tbe  force  of  every 
appeal  that  is  made  to  men  in  Mr.  Heald*s  position.  He  did  weigh 
more  or  less  carefully  every  case  ;  and,  if  his  judgment  approved — 
not  otherwise,  for  he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  mere  impulse 
or  instinct  of  giving  was  a  stranger  to  him — he  sent  relief.  Those 
who  were  In  the  habit  of  calling  at  Parr's  Wood,  were  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Beald's  and  his  sisters'  embarrassments  when 
post«time  demanded  the  dosing  of  letters*     Not  many  evenings , 
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passed  wiihout  some  generous  responses  to  applications  for 
aid. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Heald's  remarkable  skill  and 
saooess  in  banking  aflfairs.  In  the  year  1839  his  ability  was  put  to 
a  severe  test.  A  bank,  then  in  its  infancy,  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested,  passed  through  a  crisis  in  its  history.  Mr.  Heald  was 
called  npon  to  assist  in  its  reconstruction  and  directorate  ;  and  was 
to  a  great  extent  instrumental  in  bringing  it  through  its  difficulties. 
His  high  reputation  for  integrity,  and  the  unbounded  confidence 
placed  in  him  throughout  the  district,  was  a  most  important 
support  to  the  institution  under  its  heayy  pressure.  His  influence 
attracted  to  it  a  very  wealthy  and  influential  section  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  its  subsequent  prosperity  was  his  reward.  To  the 
time  of  his  death, — ^that  is,  for  thirty-four  years, — he  remained  a 
director  of  this  bank.  Besides  an  official  recognition  of  Mr.  Heald*s 
services  passed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  many  private  expressions 
of  respect  were  communicated  by  individual  gentlemen  with  whom 
during  this  long  space  he  had  been  commercially  connected. 
From  one  of  them  I  make  the  following  extract : — *<  Those  who  were 
in  intimate  and  confidential  communication  with  him  necessarily 
saw  him  under  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances ;  sometimes  sudi 
as  might  have  called  forth  expressions  of  disappointment  and 
impatience.  But  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  gentleman^  and  a 
Christian.  His  calm  and  dignified  Christian  cdiaracter  always  stood 
out  in  bold  relief ;  and,  when  others  of  equal  integrity  and  honour 
were  tempted  to  give  expression  to  strong  feelings,  he  exhibited  in 
a  marked  degree  those  high  principles  on  which  his  character  was 
based."  Testimonies  might  be  multiplied ;  but  they  are  needless. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  that  during  the  half  century  of  his  com- 
mercial and  monetary  transactions  the  highest  and  purest 
principles  of  honour  governed  him.  He  was  just  to  the  uttermost 
farthing.  His  standard  was  high,  and  his  theory  of  right  in  money 
matters  more  strict  than  that  of  many;  his  practice  was  in 
accordance ;  and  very  few  could  so  well  sustain  the  ordeal  of  the 
Christian  law,  so  far  as  concerns  the  obligations  of  right  as  between 
man  and  man. 

Mr.  Heald's  Parliamentary  life  extended  over  five  years,  from 
1847  to  1862.  A  friend,  who  knew  him  perhaps  better  than  any 
now  surviving,  has  furnished  the  following  contribution  on  this 
part  of  his  history  :— 

«  For  many  years  before  Mr.  Heald  entered  Parliament,  he  had 
been  urged,  from  various  quarters,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for 
senatorial  honours.  But,  with  a  modesty  which  was  remarkably 
associated,  in  his  case,  with  great  strength  of  character,  and  with 
a  certain  self-oonfidenoei  the  result  of  his  olear  perception  and 
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firm  hold  of  prinoiples,  he  long  shrank  from  the  responsibilities  of 
the  position.  He  was  aconstomed  to  sncoeedi  and  wonid  not 
rashly  enoonnter  the  chance  of  failure.  Although  well  versed  in 
public  questions,  and  very  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  persuaded 
of  the  necessity,  notwithstanding  its  attendant  disadvantages,  of 
government  by  party,  he  hesitated  to  pledge  himself,  even  generally, 
to  the  support  of  any  possible  leader  or  administration ;  and,  above 
all,  his  one  aim  being  to  serve  the  interests  of  religion,  he  wished 
to  be  elected,  if  at  all,  on  that  specific  ground,  and  with  the  dearest 
understanding  between  himself  and  any  constituency  before  which 
he  might  present  himself,  that  this  was  his  aim,  and  that  it  was 
exclusive. 

« All  difficulties  seemed  removed  when  a  large  section  of  the 
electors  of  his  native  borough  of  Stockport  invited  him  to  stand 
for  it.  There  was  every  probability  of  success ;  his  opinions  were 
well  known,  and  had  been  often  tested,  while  his  general  in* 
dependence  of  thought  and  action  were  commonly  recognised  and 
respected ;  and  there  could  be  no  possible  mistake,  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  as  to  what  were  his  motives,  and  what  would  be 
the  paramoimt  e£fort  of  his  more  public  life. 

'*  So  he  encountered  what  to  him,  and  to  all  truly  Christian 
men,  must  be  the  pangs  of  a  contested  election.  He  saw  during  the 
struggle, — ^but  only  sternly  to  rebuke,  and  resolutely,  as  he  bestcould» 
put  them  down, — ^much  self-interest,  much  fierce  party-spirit, 
much  imdue  influence,  much  '  excess  of  riot,*  and  much  wasteful, 
if  not  profligate,  expenditure.  Both  sides  were  tainted  by 
these  things,  less  or  more, — ^his  own  certainly  less  than  the 
other,  because  so  many  religious  men,  usually  of  opposite 
or  doubtful  politics,  rallied  roimd  him,  men  of  influence  who  aided 
his  own  strenuous  efforts  to  make  the  election  pure  and  free.  Of 
course,  ho  was  systematically  abused  and  libelled,  but  took  no 
trouble  to  contradict  falsehoods.  It  was  the  period  when  the 
hungry  cry  for  *  Free  Trade '  had  not  yet  been  appeased,  and  Bichard 
Gobden  himself  was,  togetherwithanotherworthyman  with 'Badical* 
views,  put  up  as  a  candidate.  I  never  admired  Mr.  Heald  more 
than  I  did  during  this,  to  all  but  himself,  exciting  contest.  His 
opinions  about  the  subject  of  the  great  party-cry,  like  those  I 
suppose  of  most  intelligent  men,  had  been  very  gradually  formed, 
but  were  by  this  time  matured.  He  did  not  choose,  however,  to  be 
returned  on  a  party-cry  of  any  kind.  People  must  accept  him  on 
the  strength  of  his  general  character,  or,  if  they  so  preferred,  reject 
him.  And,  accordingly,  it  was  not  until  success  was  well-nigh 
sure,  and  shortly  before  the  decisive  day,  that,  in  casual  conversa- 
tion, he  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment  that  '  trade  ought  to  be 
as  free  as  air,'  and  so  stimulated  his  supporters  to  the  effort  which> 
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won  the  fight.  I  hope  ever  to  remember  the  eyeningB  at  Fttt*8 
Wood  which  followed  those  hard-working  and  tnmnltaoos  etamMr 
ing  days ;  the  patient,  godly  sisters,  who  waited,  not  without  eager- 
ness, for  his  return,  and  for  the  tidings  of  the  day;  the  anzioiu 
friends  in  oounoil ;  the  staid  but  interested  servants;  the  luaaij 
prayers,  generally  led  by  himself  with  affluent  but  precise  expres- 
sion, and  with  all  fulness,  tenderness,  and  reyerence  of  heart ;  then 
the  morning  devotions ;  and  then  off,  for  yet  another  day,  into  the 
fever  of  the  fray;  he  calm,  as  though  in  his  closet,  yet  sagacious,  pie* 
vident,  and  active,  beyond  the  wisest  and  warmest  of  his  supporters. 

**  A  course  so  commenced  ran  smoothly  and  happily  along.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  he  put  on  no  peculiarities,  and  aired  no 
crotchets.  He  spoke  but  seldom,  never  I  think,  except  onoe,  on 
any  question  of  purely  secular  politics.  That  exceptional  speeefa 
was  on  the  Ballot.  Like  John  Wesley,  he  thought '  eveiything  ought 
to  be  done  openly  and  above-boazd ; '  and  he  expressed  hinoself 
with  such  force  and  clearness  as,  I  think,  made  many  who  sat  on 
the  same  benches  with  him  regret  that  he  did  not  more  frequently 
address  himself  to  that  dass  of  topics.  But  he  was  bettier  occupied : 
it  was  well  understood  that,  with  a  strong  general  bias  to  one  side 
and  system,  he  was  independent  of  all  considerations  but  those  of 
Christianity  and  of  social  order  and  happiness.  The  Whip  respected 
and  liked  his  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  recalcitrant,  subject. 
Those  of  like  religious  sympathies  and  aims,  on  both  sides  the 
House,  gathered  round  him,  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  catholic  in 
his  spirit  that  he  easily,  and  as  of  nature,  mingled  with  them. 
That  Christian  men  should  be  shy  of  each  other,  because  one 
trusts  and  the  other  doubts  '  a  man  that  shall  dic'^some  tem- 
porary leader  of  a  party,  forced  into  prominence  by  his  own 
eloquence  or  dexterity,  by  chance,  or  by  the  intellectual  or  moral 
poverty  of  the  age !  So  these  good  men  *  spake  often  one  to  another,* 
and  prayed  together,  and  then  voted  against  each  other,  one  short 
hour  afterwards,  with  admirable  consistency,  constancy,  and  motoal 
good-wiU.  I  could  tell  on  which  side  of  the  House  there  were 
more  of  them,  but  will  not.  Doubtless  the  fact  was  accidental; 
possibly  it  was  exceptionaL 

**  He  held  his  8^at  for  one  Parliament  only.  I  have  spoken  of 
those  evenings  at  Parr*s  Wood,  just  before  his  triumphant  retoiit. 
I  remember,  still  more  vividly,  the  afternoon,  years  afterwards,  on 
which,  two  hours  before  the  Poll  dosed,  but  when  his  defeat  wai 
certain,  I  went  homeinacab  with  him  from  the  scene  of  his  diss^ 
pointment,  and  the  long  evening  that  followed.  He  imu  disappointed, 
for  he  had  acquired  Parliamentary  tastes  and  habits,  and  was  quite 
sensible  that  he  had  run  a  course  of  honour,  usefnlneaSi  and  what 
he  considered  to  be  success.    This  course  was  now  abrup^yand 
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nnexpeotedly  ended.  The  oooasiou  oalled  him  out ;  and,  with  more 
of  demonBtrativeness  than  was  nsnal  with  him,  he  went  through 
a  retroepeet  of  hie  motives  for  going  into  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons ;  ghmcing  back,  at  some  length,  at  his  early  religious  history 
and  connections.  And  his  Ebenezer  was  raised  in  commemoration 
of  the  troubles,  rather  than  of  the  more  pleasant  passages,  of  his 
life. 

''Once  more,  and  very  shortly  after  he  ceased  to  represent 
Stockport,  he  was  tempted  to  become  a  candidate.  It  was  for 
Oldham.  He  took  his  stand  there  also  on  distinctively  Protestant 
ground;  giving  prominence,  however,  to  the  other  class  of  questions 
which  most  interested  him, — ^that  relating  to  the  social  welfare  of 
the  people.  He  was  defeated,  and  bore  his  defeat  as  formerly.  I 
conjecture  that  he  has  been  about  the  only  defeated  candidate 
whose  supporters  instinctively  felt  that  the  best  proof  of  their 
esteem  for  him,  and  of  their  gratitude  for  his  services,  would  be  the 
presentation  of  a  curious  and  costly  copy  of  the  Bible.  He  left  it 
an  heirloom  to  those  who  should  come  after  him.*' 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  as  a  public  man  Mr.  Heald  was 
faithful  to  the  claims  of  his  religious  Community.  Methodism 
possessed  in  him  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  firm,  consistent,  judicious, 
liberal,  and  never-changing  friend.  His  sagacity  and  soundness 
of  judgment  were  very  early  developed;  and  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Methodist  system,  in  itself  and  its  workings,  in  its  relations  to 
Church  and  State,  in  its  influence  upon  England  and  the  world, 
and  in  its  general  position  among  the  evangelical  forces  of  Christ- 
endom, was  speedily  matured.  This  was  not  so  much  the  fruit  of 
reading,  though  he  always  read  the  literature  of  the  Body  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  literature,  as  of  the  thorough  training  he  received 
from  the  leaders  of  Methodism  with  whom,  publicly  and  privately, 
he  was  constantly  in  intercourse.  But,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Heald's 
life  as  a  servant  of  Methodism,  there  is  no  history  to  be  given ;  his 
history  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of  the  Connexion  during  this 
half  century.  He  was  in  all  its  counsels.  He  aided  in  the  projec- 
tion and  accomplishment  of  all  its  schemes ;  and,  as  a  conservative 
among  conservatives,  gave  his  utmost  strength  to  the  resistance  of 
the  violent  changes  which  frt)m  time  to  time  some  attempted 
to  foree  upon  its  constitution.  He  was  in  full  vigour  at  the  several 
erises  of  its  peril,  and  was  behind  none  in  those  efforts  which,  by 
Ood's  blessing,  triumphantly  saved  it ;  and  in  the  times  of  its 
great  joys,  such  as  the  Centenary  celebration,  none  more  heartily  or 
more  liberally  rejoiced.  Methodism  has  never  been  bereaved  of  a 
more  loyal  and  true-hearted  friend.  His  enthusiasm  for  it  was  quiet 
and  deep  in  its  strength,  but  its  strength  was  such  as  defied  every 
opposition,  and  sustained  every  test. 
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Two  of  its  institntions  were  perhaps  more  prominently  thsn 
others  the  objects  of  his  regard :  its  Missions  to  the  Heathen,  and 
its  Theological  Colleges.  The  Besolntion  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  former  sums  np  in  few  words  all  that  needs  be  said  on  this 
snbject : — ''  Mr.  Heald  was,  from  his  early  days,  in  frequent  aseoeia- 
tion  with  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Methodist  Missions ;  and, 
in  the  first  Report  of  the  Society,  dated  1818,  his  name  is  found 
among  the  subscribers.  From  that  time  onwards  his  support  has 
been  constantly  given  to  it  in  connection  both  with  the  place  of 
his  residence  and  with  its  central  organization ;  and  for  many 
years  past  he  and  his  family  have  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
benefactors.  When  special  occasions  arose  to  call  for  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Methodist  Connexion,  either  to  relieve  the  Society 
from  embarrassment  or  to  provide  means  for  extending  its  open- 
tions,  he  repeatedly  afforded  special  assistance  and  encouragement 

''  For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Heald  has  served  the  Society  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Management  (with  such  interrals 
as  its  rules  require) ;  and  for  more  than  ten  years  as  one  of  the 
General  Treasurers.  In  both  capacities  his  judicious  advice  and 
well-deserved  personal  influence  were  cheerfally  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  his  brethren ;  and  were  very  conducive  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  Society ;  but  especially  in  times  of  difficulty,  when  his 
presence  and  conciliatory  temper  appeared  to  the  greatest  adTin- 
tage." 

Mr.  Heald  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  original  formation 
of  the  Theological  Institution ;  and  with  the  Didsbuxy  Branch 
especially  he  had  been  connected,  to  its  great  advantage,  from  the 
beginning.  Successive  Governors  and  Tutors  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  relying  much  upon  his  judgment  and  kindness,  neither 
of  which  has  ever  failed  them.  Though  these  two  Institutions 
have  been  singled  out,  it  maybe  added  that  not  one  of  the  Marions 
organizations  of  Methodism  has  failed  to  express  its  obligation 
to  Mr.  Heald's  help  while  he  lived,  and  its  acknowledgment  of 
his  charity  in  death. 

For  several  years  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Heald  had  been  subjeet 
to  bronchial  and  throat  affections  which  occasionally  confined 
him,  especially  during  the  winter,  to  his  house.  From  his  seventieth 
year  his  hold  of  life  seemed  to  become  more  precarious,  and  he  gave 
many  tokens  that  he  found  it  so.  He  could  no  longer  leadhis  class;  a 
disabilily  to  which  he  did  not  easily  reconcile  himsell  Neither  washe 
any  longer  to  be  depended  on  for  public  meetings  and  conmiitteeeof 
any  kind :  this  deprivation  was  felt  by  these  meetings  more  than  by 
him.  Of  all  the  many  committees  of  management  which  were  aeens- 
tomed  to  the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  there  was  not  one  that  did 
not  find  out  how  great  the  loss  was.    This  withdra?ral  from  puhlio 
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life,  howeyery  never  became  habitual  or  confirlned.  Any  nrgeni 
daim  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  any  family  call,  any  Gonnezional 
necessity,  woold  ronse  him  to  something  like  his  old  energy ;  and  it 
was  during  these  last  years  that  he  rendered  in  London  some  of 
his  most  valuable  services  as  a  counsellor.  Still,  it  was  evident  to 
all  that  Mr.  Heald  was  slowly  and  calmly  failing  from  among 
men.  He  moved  about,  indeed,  with  the  same  upright  carriage  and 
dignified  gait ;  attended  to  some  of  the  more  pressing  demands 
of  public  business ;  visited  Southport  and  other  places  according 
to  medical  advice ;  and  showed  that  he  did  not  willingly  succumb 
to  physical  infirmity. 

During  these  few  last  years  the  ministers  around  had  the 
privilege  of  paying  him  visits  which  were  generally  pastoral  in 
the  strictest  sense.  He  who  received  and  they  who  paid  these 
visits  alike  found  them  profitable,  and  valued  them  much.  I  may 
say  for  our  whole  Body  that  this  intercourse  tended  constantly  to 
deepen  our  respect  for  Mr.  Heald's  religious  character.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  near  him  without  being  sure  that  he  walked 
humbly  with  God ;  that  he  was  all  that  is  meant  by  the  Scriptural 
expression,  a  devout  man.  He  prayed  much  in  secret,  and  hence 
it  was  his  habit  to  sanctify  all  social  fellowship  by  prayer :  this 
became  as  it  were  the  natural  conclusion  of  all  intercourse  with 
him.  His  conversation  showed  that  his  reading  was  habitually 
in  the  Word  of  God,  and  that  he  occupied  himself  but  little  with  any 
other  reading  that  was  not  religious  and  edifying.  Not  that  he 
was  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  especially  as  connected  with 
Christ's  kingdom.  His  interest  in  these  was  intense  to  the  last ; 
and  for  the  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  of  Methodism  particu- 
larly, he  always  had  a  willing  ear  and  a  most  eager  curiosity. 
Social  intercourse  with  select  friends  was  always  a  delight  to 
him ;  and  there  were  few  topics  of  general  conversation  which 
fshiled  to  kindle  his  enthusiasm ;  but  he  found  most  pleasure  in  an 
hour  spent  on  any  subject  that  touched  the  spread  of  religion  in 
the  world.  In  fact  Mr.  Heald  lived  amidst  the  realities  of  the 
unseen  state.  The  powers  of  the  world  to  come  swayed  all  the 
habits  of  his  life. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  description  of  what  Mr. 
Heald  became  when  comparatively  laid  aside,  and  sent  into  provi- 
dential retreat.  These  simple,  yet  rare,  qualities  of  his  religious 
nature  had  marked  him  through  life.  Few  men  have  run  a  more 
equable  or  unvarying  course.  There  were  no  abrupt  transitions 
in  the  constitution  of  his  piety.  What  decline  and  death  found 
him,  a  long  life  of  even  devotion  had  made  him.  He  had  lived  by 
rule ;  and  that  the  simple  oracle  of  the  Gospel.  All  his  private 
and  family  and  public  affairs  were  ''sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God 
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and  prftyar."  In  the  administratioik  of  his  mibfUnoe,  and  tte 
dispenwtion  of  hiB  ohftritieB,  he  aoted,  as  has  been  seen,  by  fliad 
role.  That  role— its  mearaxe  and  proportion — none  knew  but 
hiiDBelf,  It  may  haye  been  often  by  others  surmised  and  jadged: 
judged  somethnes  by  a  judgment  not  eharitable.  Mr.  Heald  filed 
his  prinoiples  as  a  servant  of  Ghiist,  and  was  content  wSx  an 
untroubled  heart  to  await  his  Master's  approval. 

Hairing  thus  insensibly  glided  into  the  character  of  its  subjeei, 
this  Memoir  may  fitly  introduce  here  whatever  else  need  be  said 
upon  it.  I  cannot  do  better  than  add  a  quotation  from  the 
sketch  already  referred  to : — 

**  Mr.  Heald  was  not  an  ordinary  man.  No  one  could  meei  him, 
however  casually,  without  feeling  that  he  must  rank  abore  hiB 
fellows.  His  aspecty  gait,  and  bearing  all  betokened  inteUeoiaal 
and  moral  supeiiority.  He  possessed  a  robust  mind.  If  the 
processes  of  his  intelligence  were  not  rapid,  they  were  healthy  and 
vigorous.  He  had  not  received  what  is  commonly  known  as  a 
finished  liberal  education,  and  the  area  of  his  reading  was  not 
large.  But  he  had  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  nature  and 
relations  of  things.  He  studied  the  world  and  mankind,  and  knew 
them  both.  Impostures,  pretences,  conceits,  visions,  had  little 
standing-ground  with  him.  Though  not  formally  in  businees  he 
had  much  to  do  with  monetary  affairs,  both  in  Manchester  and 
elsewhere ;  and  few  men  had  a  higher  or  more  deserved  reputation 
for  the  peculiar  qualities  of  understanding  and  character  wfaieh 
such  affairs  demand  for  their  successful  treatment.  The  soundnees 
of  his  judgment  was  always  remarkable.  He  was  slow  in  fonning 
an  opinion ;  but  when  the  facts  were  fairly  before  him,  and  he  had 
taken  his  own  time  to  weigh  them,  he  rarely  erred  in  his  oondn- 
sions.  Like  most  men  of  any  force,  he  had  a  strong  and  energetie 
will;  audit  is  not  wonderful  if  he  sometimes  asserted  it  in  aman- 
mer  that  was  unacceptable  to  others.  At  the  same  time  he  wae 
never  violent  or  arbitrary ;  and  nothing  was  more  admirable  in 
him  than  the  grace  with  which  he  would  surrender  even  cherished 
plans  and  sentiments  when  c<mvinced  by  argument  that  he  was 
wrong." 

During  these  last  years  tins  character  was  gradually  menlded 
into  its  perfect  form.  Things  temporal  became  less,  things  etamal 
more,  in  his  thoughts.  The  reserve  that  was  sometimes  lib 
austerity  passed  away,  and  gave  place  to  a  remarkable  openneis 
and  simplicity,  especially  in  private  converse.  The  gravity  remained 
to  the  last :  Mr.  Heald  was  seldom  excited  by  anything  to  mirtfa; 
the  natural  expression  of  the  heart's  joy  seldom  went  beyond  a 
smile.  His  hnmiUty  became  more  than  ever  a  marked  feature. 
Always  lowly  in  his  estimate  of  himself,  he  now  was  most  evidentiy 
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dothed  from  head  to  foot  ^th  humility.  His  conversation  was 
about  others  more  than  himself;  and  about  others  unvaryingly  in 
a  kind  spirit.  When  it  flowed  into  a  channel — as  was  sometimes 
the  case— which  might  tempt  him  into  censoriousness  and  harsh 
judgment,  it  was  his  practice,  as  many  could  not  fail  to  see,  to 
suppress  his  words  and  thoughts,  and  bury  his  temptation  in 
silence.  He  considered  the  things  of  others  much ;  and,  not  able  to 
extend  abroad  his  active  sympathy,  was  indefatigable  in  his  solicitude 
for  the  infirm  and  the  suffering  of  his  own  wide  family  circle.  He 
manifested  very  beautifully  some  of  the  most  attractive  graces  of 
the  religious  character.  His  love  to  Ood,  and  gratitude  for  his 
mercies,  his  child-like  devotion  to  his  Saviour  and  trust  in  the 
Oospel,  constantly  made  his  heart  soft,  and  caused  his  eyes  to 
overflow  with  tears.  His  besetting  infirmity  was  sometime 
impatience ;  but,  amidst  many  heavy  sufferings,  and  depressing 
discomfort  worse  to  bear  than  acute  suffering,  his  patience  gradually 
had  a  *'  perfect  work." 

This  leads  to  the  final  seal  which  was  set  upon  his  character  by 
death.  After  having  spent  a  summer  more  than  ordinarily  free  from 
disease,  or  the  outward  signs  of  it,  Ur.  Heald  was  smitten  by 
paralysis  on  Wednesday,  October  Ist,  1878.  On  the  previous 
Bunday  morning  he  was  in  his  usual  place  at  the  Oollege  Ohapel, 
Didsbury,  and  entered  with  manifest  feeling  into  the  services  of  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Oeden's  sermon  was  a  precious  one  to  him,  and  he 
had  a  gracious  season,  as  was  apparent  to  those  who  were  with 
him  throughout  the  day :  it  is  veiy  pleasant  to  remember  how 
happy  was  his  last  Sabbath  on  earth.  After  dinner  on  Wednesday 
— ^the  forenoon  of  which  had  mostly  been  spent  in  writing  to  friends 
— ^he  felt  the  touch  of  the  invisible  finger ;  and  with  great  self- 
possession,  as  far  as  that  word  is  appropriate,  prepared  for  the  end. 
There  was  from  the  beginning  but  little  hope  of  recovery ;  and 
after  nearly  a  month  of  alternate  stillness  and  struggle,  he  entered 
into  rest  on  Sunday  evening,  October  the  26th. 

On  Sunday  mominghe  received,  with  his  sister  and  household,  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  on  which  occasion  it  was  touch- 
ing to  see  how  self-abasement  and  religious  exultation  were  mingled 
in  his  looks  and  words.  His  peace  continued  for  a  season  undis- 
turbed. To  a  friend  who  saw  him  a  few  days  after,  he  said  :— 
**  The  light  that  shines  upon  my  soul  is  very  clear.  It  is  not  always 
equally  bright ;  but  it  is  always  there.'*  And  to  another,  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion : — <'  You  have  seen  many  in  my  circumstances — 
oome  very  near  the  margin.  I  hope  you  have  seen  many— I  dare 
say  you  have — whose  experience  has  been  what  mine  is."  Then, 
speaking  slowly,  but  with  much  distinctness  and  feeling,  he  quoted 
the  lines : —  r^^^^T^ 
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"  In  age  and  f eebleneaa  extreme, 
Who  ahall  a  helpless  wonn  redeem? 
Jesns !  mj  only  hope  Thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart : 
0  \  could  I  catoh  one  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity  I " 

adding,  ^ih  tears  in  his  eyes,  «  That  is  my  ezpezienoe." 

Dr.  Wood,  of  Sonthport,  his  brother-in-law,  oame  oyer  to 
minister  to  him,  and  watched  his  case  throngh  all  its  phases  to 
the  close  with  skUfnl  and  tender  care.  From  his  account  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Heald  was  sometimes  seyerely  assaulted.  I  quote 
Mr.  Geden  again : — '*  It  will  be  no  marvel  to  Ghristian  men  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Heald,  being  what  he  was,  and  suffering  from  such  a 
malady,  was  the  snbject  daring  his  mortal  illness  of  sore  spiiitoal 
conflict  and  temptation.  On  nnmerons  occasions  he  gave  thoee 
who  watched  around  him  to  understand,  with  less  or  more  distinct- 
ness, that  that  was  his  experience.  The  holiness  of  Ood,  the 
obligations  of  Ghristian  discipleship,  and  the  realities  of  the 
eternal  world,  seemed  to  come  upon  him  with  the  blaze  of  a  new 
apocalypse,  and  he  was  overwhelmed.  '  I  cannot  tell  you,'  he  said 
more  than  once,  referring  to  his  spiritual  wrestlings,  *  what  I  have 
gone  through,  God  only  knows  how  terrible  the  struggle  has  been.' 
But  the  victory  was  decisive  and  abiding.  He  never  lost  his  oonfi* 
dence  in  Ohrist.  He  never  doubted  his  acceptance  with  God.  On 
the  contrary,  for  the  most  part  he  literally  *  rejoiced  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.'" 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  with  the  last  enemy  there  were 
intervals  of  perfect  calmness,  in  which  Mr.  Heald  exhibited  the 
most  lively  interest  in  passing  things,  and  gave  attention  to  many 
matters  that  the  suddenness  of  his  attack  had  prevented  his 
settling.  The  affairs  of  this  life,  as  such,  he  put  from  him  with 
great  aversion :  with  them  he  had  no  more  to  do.  But  acts  of 
kindness  and  benevolence  were  daily  thought  of  and  done  that  have 
made  many  others  thankfuL  The  great  change  however  was 
passing  upon  him ;  and  he  constantly  felt  the  return  of  the  shadows 
of  death.  Many  of  his  remaining  hours  were  spent,  not  so  mnoh 
in  unconsciousness,  as  in  a  half  conscious  state,  which  shut  ont 
everything  but  ejaculation  and  prayer,  and  the  sighs  which  await 
deliverance. 

The  strain  of  the  last  part  of  this  crisis  was  joyful.  Sometimeft 
he  blessed  and  praised  God  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  calling  on  all 
around  him  to  join.  These  notes  of  exultation  were  heard  day 
and  night.  The  victory  seemed  to  be  complete.  *' '  Blessed  be  God  t  * 
was  his  constant  watchword ;  and  he  desired  this  to  be  repeated  to 
him  every  morning  as  the  motto  for  the  day.*'    Dr.  Wood  adds  that 
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when  the  last  Sanday  dawned,  after  many  hours  of  severe  agony, 
he  asked,  <<  Is  this  the  Sabbath  ?  The  blessed  Sabbath  1  God's 
holy  day  1  Gome  this  day.  Lord  Jesus ! "  He  was  heard,  and  the 
Saviour,  long  waited  for.^waited  for  reverently,  humbly,  but  most 
ardently, — came  at  eventide.  In  allusion  to  his  prayer  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  was  observed  just  before  he  departed:  ''Your  heart  still 
says,  'Oome,  Lord  Jesus,  oome  quickly  I '"  when  he  faintly  but 
audibly  responded  in  the  affirmative,  and  soon  afterwards,  without 
a  struggle  fell  asleep,  most  assurecUy  <<  in  Jesus."  Mr.  Heald's 
remains  were  laid  in  his  family  vault  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  An 
appropriate  discourse  was  deUvered  by  the  President  of  the 
Conference,  the  Bev. George  T.  Perks,  M. A.,  on  the  Sunday  morning 
after,  in  Tiviot  Dale  chapel,  Stockport,  when  the  Memorial  was 
read  to  which  these  pages  have  been  indebted.  A  large  congre- 
gation testified  the  profound  respect  in  which  Mr.  Heald*s  memory 
is  held. 

This  has  been  but  a  slight  Memorial  of  a  long,  active,  and  devout 
life,  the  beauty  of  which  was  its  union  of  dignity  and  simplicity, 
the  usefulness  of  which  was  diffused  through  innumerable  channels. 
Both  the  character  and  the  work  are  now  with  God.  They  also 
remain  with  us,  as  an  example  to  encourage  and  stimulate,  and 
also  to  direct  all  who  are  called  with  similar  advantages  of  position 
and  wealth  and  influence  to  serve  Ohrist  in  His  kingdom  and 
their  generation. 


"CHRISTIAN  ETHICS."* 

It  has  been  said  that  "no  literature  is  richer  in  native  produc- 
tions in  the  field  of  Ethics  than  the  English,  which  probably 
presents  more  original  representative  systems  of  moral  philosophy 
than  any  other."  Yet  "  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  works  written 
from  a  distinctively  Christian  stand-point.  One  large  portion  of 
our  treatises  is  purely  philosophical.  Another,  perhaps  still 
larger,  wretchedly  confuses  and  mixes  up  the  ethics  of  philosophy 
with  the  ethics  of  revelation.  Scarce  one  author  has  attempted 
to  present  in  an  independent  scientific  form  the  whole  ethical  system 
of  Christianity.  It  is  much  as  if  we  had  innumerable  treatises  on 
what  is  called  natural  theology,  and  not  one  on  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Bevelation."  f 

*  '<  Christian  Ethics.  By  H.  Martenden.D.D.,  Bishop  of  Zealand.  Translated 
from  the  Danish,  with  the  Sanotion  of  the  Author,  hj  C.  Spenoe."  Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.    1878. 

t  J>t.  W.  F.  Waxxen,  in  Wuttke's  "  Ohristittn  Ethics,"  vol  ii.,  pp.  v.  and  yI. 
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Thelflok  isodrtainly  a  very  serions  one»aiid  not  mneh  to  theendil 
of  our  leading  English  diyines.  Nor  can  iiOTer  be  supplied,  iriih 
complete  satisfaction,  from  purely  foreign  sources.  The  modes  of 
thought,  the  special  aspects  of  controyersy,  and  the  iriiole  stmetare 
of  philosophy  and  Christian  dogmatics,  being  themselTes  slien  to 
ns,  mast  give  a  corresponding  tinge  to  the  whole  treatment  of 
this  subject.  The  need  mast  be  proyided  for  by  some  able,  ireil* 
trained,  and  fdUy-eqaipped  natiye  mind,  thoroaghly  permeated  irith 
liying  Oospel  trath. 

In  the  mean  time  we  hail  with  mach  gratification  the  mastedy 
treatise  of  the  Danish  Dr.  Martensen.  Following,  as  it  does, 
apon  the  work  of  Dr.  Wuttke  on  "Pare  Ethics,  or  the  Ethical  per 
80,  irrespectiye  of  Sin,"  with  its  inyalaable  introdactory  histoiy ; 
and  the  equally  important  yolame  of  Dr.  Harless,  which  treats  bo 
ably  of  the  appropriation  and  deyelopment  of  the  Christian  salva- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  redeemed,  it  will  famish  additional  material 
to  the  discriminating  student,  of  which  he  will  not  be  slow  to  avail 
himself.  In  this  first  division  we  have  a  series  of  discussioDS, 
clear,  close,  sparkling,  and  replete  with  quiet  power,  on  the  general 
postulates  and  principles  of  Christian  Ethics ;  to  be  followed  by 
another  on  Special  Ethics,  **  to  be  treated  under  these  principal 
divisions,  vis.,  1.  Life  under  the  kw  and  sin ;  2.  Life  in  imita- 
tion of  Christ ;  and,  8.  The  moral  life  of  society  and  the  kingdom 
of  God."  (P.  466.) 

Assuming  the  truth  and  Divine  authority  of  Christianity,  the 
attempt  to  make  a  scientific  inyestigation,  and  to  constraot  a 
scientific  theory  of  human  ethics,  apart  altogether  from  its  revela- 
tions, must  of  necessity  be  a  failure :  for  it  contains  the  disclosure 
of  essential  facts,  both  as  to  the  purposed  end  of  moral  activity— 
the  ultimate  good  to  be  secured ;  the  source  of  that  virtue  which 
is  the  root  and  life  of  that  activity  itself ;  and  the  law  according  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  developed,  which  can  never  be  discoversd 
from  nature.  In  all  these  respects  Christianity  lifts  up  human 
ethics  into  a  region  to  which  they  cannot  be  promoted  by  any 
system,  no  matter  what  its  principles,  of  merely  secular  and 
philosophical  ethics. 

In  a  system  of  purely  philosophic  ethics,  no  higher  aim  can  be 
contemplated  than  one  which  pertains  to  the  present  state  of  being. 
It  may  assume  that  the  highest  good,  that  which  oaght  to  be  the 
object  of  unremitting  pursuit,  and  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of  all 
faithful  e£Fbrt,  is  the  highest  possible  perfection  and  enjoyment  of 
the  individual ;  or  the  greatest  general  happiness  of  some  limited 
community-^as  the  tribe  or  nation ;  or  the  ultimate  emancipation 
and  perfection  of  the  entire  race.  But  its  highest  good  nmsti  in 
any  case,  be  of  the  earth,  earthy.    For  it  has  no  certain  gzoud  on 
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which  to  base  a  oonTinoing  asBoranoe  that  there  shall  be  any  yet 
higher  good,  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  which  all  the 
restless  longings  of  the  human  spirit  shall  find  their  harmonious 
fruition  and  repose. 

It  may  indeed  tell  us  of  an  ideal  perfection  of  humanity  towards 
which  all  effort,  and  culture,  and  history  are  tonding ;  assure  us  in 
glowing  terms  that  mind  is  gradually  assuming  its  legitimate 
lordship  over  matter,  and  that  the  time  is  yet  coming  in  which  the 
human  race  shall  have  become  so  matured  in  intelligence  and  power 
as  that  it  can  ward  off  evil  in  every  form,  and  attain  such  mastery 
over  nature  as  to  possess  universal  contentment  and  peace.  But 
even  supposing  any  good  ground  to  exist,  in  fact  and  history,  for 
the  anticipation  of  such  a  glorious  future  for  mankind, — ^which, 
apart  from  Christianity,  we  maintein  there  is  not,*— still,  to  impose 
upon  the  men  of  the  present  the  duty  of  self-denying  toil  and  patient 
suffering,  in  order  to  hasten  on  that  grand  consummation  of  rest 
and  dominion  for  others,  in  which  they  themselves  can  be 
promised  no  inheritance,  must  be  attended  with  very  feeble  power, 
either  legitimate  or  otherwise,  to  influence  their  moral  conduct. 

The  personal  craving,  the  native  impulse  towards  individual  effort, 
is,  of  necessity,  a  hope  and  an  impulse  towards  personal  perfection. 
It  is  true  that  that  perfection  cannot  be  secured  in  solitude ;  for 
the  personal  soul  longs  for  personal  love  and  confidence  and  com- 
munion. It  is  also  true  that  the  needed  dominion  over  nature 
cannot  be  won  but  in  the  combination  of  many  minds,  and  many 
wills,  working  in  harmony  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  result. 
But  the  good  of  each  individual  labourer,  must,  in  any  really 
binding  system  of  morals,  be  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  that 
system.  For  the  first  and  most  binding  law  of  the  moral  person  is 
his  own  preservation  and  moral  perfection.  If  he  is  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  for  others ;  to  surrender  some  partial  good,  or  to 
endure  some  temporary  privation  or  evil  for  their  benefit ;  and  if  it 
is  conceived  to  be  obligatory  upon  him  so  to  act ;  then  that  obliga* 
tion  must  of  necessity  be  founded  in  the  fact  that  his  own  supreme 
well-being  and  bliss  will  certainly  be  enhanced  by  theirs.  For 
every  duty  involves  a  corresponding  claim,  and  every  claim  a  duty ; 
and  if  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  exercise  self-denial,  and  to  forego 
present  good,  for  the  advantage  of  the  coming  generations  of 
humanity,  it  must  be  because  our  own  ultimate  perfection  is,  in 
some  sense,  conditioned  upon  theirs.  Philosophic  theistic  ethics 
may,  with  more  or  less  of  probability  infer  from  this  process  of 
reasoning,  that  there  must  be  in  reversion,  for  all  the  individuals 
of  the  now  ephemeral  generations  of  mankind,  an  immortality  of 
personal  existence  in  which  the  good  shall  be  enjoyed  as  the 
reward  of  moral  effort.    But  it  has  no  right  to  assimie , 
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the  fact  as  a  postnlato  of  its  ethical  Bystem :  while  merely  pan- 
theistic and  secular  ethics  must  either  abandon  all  hope  of  any 
good  higher  than  that  which  is  abready  possessed,  or  remorfieleBsly 
sacrifice  all  the  teeming  myriads  of  past  and  present  generations 
on  the  perpetnally-revolying  wheel  of  destiny,  as  they  help  it  to 
grind  out  a  good  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  which  they  thexnsdTes 
shall  never  enjoy. 

In  Ohristiimity  alone  is  there  presented  an  adequate  aim  and 

end  for  all  moral  effort,  discipline,  and  history.    In  the  doctrine 

of  a  resurrection  of  the  righteous  dead  to  everlasting  life,  and  of 

the  final  consummation  and  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  there  is 

the  assurance  of  all  that  can  be  needed  for  the  perfection  and  bliss 

of  every  subject  in  that  kingdom.    Jesus,  the  one  Mediator  of  the 

Christian  Covenant,  who  is  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of 

Man,  «by  the  grace  of  God  tasted  death  for  every  man.*'    For 

that  "  suffering  of  death "  He  has  been  already  *'  crowned  with 

glory  and  honour."    As  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  He  was  made 

<' perfect  through   sufferings."    And  having  in  His  own  person 

lifted  up  our  nature  to  the  throne  of  universal  dominion  and  bliss. 

He  is  now  leading  '*  many  sons  "  to  share  His  glory— 4he  glory, 

namely,  of  dominion  over  the  world  that  is  '*  to  come."    That 

"  new  world  of  Bedemption  "  has  not  been  put  in  subjection  to 

angels,  but  it  has  been  to  redeemed  man ;  is  already  in  aotnal 

subjection  to  the  crowned  and  glorified  Son  of  Man,  and  is  yet  to 

be  in  respect  to  all  the  '*  many  sons  "  whom  He  is  leading  to  glory. 

(Heb.  ii.  6-10.)    That  dominion  and  its  resulting  bliss  will  not 

pertain  to  men  as  isolated  units,  but  as  a  perfectly  inter-adjusted 

community.    Every  individual,  '<  according  to  his  several  ability," 

shall  contribute  something  towards  the  grand  result;  and  when 

the  whole  Church  shaU  have  attained  unto  the  state  of  *' a  perfect 

man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  GfariBt," 

(Eph.  iv.  18,)  providing  a  completed  organism  for  the  maniftsta- 

tion  of  that  whole  **  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily"  which  dwells 

in  Him,  (Col.  ii.  9,)  then  shall  this  redeemed  corporate  humanity, 

which  is  « the  fukiess  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all,"  (Eph.  i.  88,) 

**  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for 

ever  and  ever."  (Dan.  vii.  18.)    Then  every  need  of  the  individual 

and  the  community  shall  be  perfectly  provided  for ;  every  evil  under 

every  form  shall  be  excluded ;  the  perfect  good  shall  be  attained, 

possessed,  and  enjoyed  with  God  in  Christ ;  the  bliss  without  aDoy 

shall  be  for  ever  secure ;  and  that  **  freedom  of  the  glory  "  of  the 

sons  of  Ood,  for  which  the  whole  creation,  groaning  and  travailing 

in  pain,  now  waits  in  "earnest  expectation,"  shaU  be  fiilly  and  finally 

manifested.  (Bom.  viii.  18-28.)    Then  shall  be  completely  secured 

the  object  of  the  Mediator's  prayer,  in  which  He  declared  te  Ike 
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Father,  '<The  glory  which  Thon  gayest  Me  I  have  given  them; 
that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  We  are  One :  I  in  them,  and  Thou 
in  Me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one."  (John  xvii.  22, 28.) 

Now  it  is  only  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  **  fully  com- 
prehend the  problems  of  human  life.  For  only  when  we  look  to 
the  ultimate  object  of  existence,  can  we  also  perceiye  the  (proper) 
aim  of  human  effort.  Therefore  the  summons  from  ancient  times : 
Betpice  finenil  'Look  to  the  endl '  For  it  is  according  to  the 
final  object,  according  to  the  ideal  which  survives  all  the  rest,  and 
is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  any,  that  all  relative  ideals  must  be 
estimated,  and  it  is  acc(H:ding  to  this  that  the  scheme  of  life  must 
be  planned."* 

Again,  as  no  system  of  Ethics  which  does  not  rightly  apprehend 
and  appreciate  the  supreme  good  which  is  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  of 
moral  activity,  can  possibly  be,  in  all  respects,  right  and  complete 
in  the  prescription  of  moral  means  for  the  attainment  of  that 
(unknown)  end,  so  neither  can  it  possess  a  true  conception  of  virtue^ 
or  moral  ability  for  the  great  life-task,  if  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
grace  which  is  provided  for  sinful  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  respect  to  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
creation  and  fall  of  the  first  man,  and  of  the  hurt  entailed  thereby 
upon  all  his  posterity,  there  can  be  no  disputing  of  the  fact  that  aU 
men  are  conscious  of  an  internal  << unreconciled  antinomy; "  of  a 
painful  contrast  between  the  ideal  character  which  they  ought  to 
have  attained,  and  that  which  they  have  actually  secured ;  of  a 
constant  contest  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  in  which  that 
which  ought  not  to  have,  yet  really  has  the  advantage ;  and  of  a 
consequent  more  or  less  disquieting  sense  of  guilt.  The  more 
earnestly  they  strive  after  that  blameless  moral  excellence  which 
perpetually  flits  before  their  approving  vision,  the  more  painfully 
conscious  they  become  of  ever-recurring  and  humiliating  failure. 
**  The  good  that  they  would,  they  do  not ;  but  the'evil  which  they 
would  not,  that  they  do."  (Bom.  vii.  19.)  The  animal  and  lower 
overcomes  the  spiritual  and  higher  nature,  and  brings  the  man 
into  the  bondage  of  sin  and  guilt. 

Now  mere  human  Ethics  can  indicate  no  effectual  remedy  for 
this.  It  may  affect  to  ridicule  the  whole  matter  of  the  moral  as  an 
unreality ;  declare  that  '<  the  essence  of  all  morality  is  the  giving  of 
free  scope  to  our  natural  propensities,"— af&rm  that  <  <  all  immorality 
springs  from  '  civilization,'  and  from  perverted  education ;"  that 
the  moral  is  determined  only  by  human  law ;  that  to  say  of  certain 
things  that  they  are  good  or  evil  is  only  to  pronounce  that  they  are 
agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  or  that  the  thing  which  we  call  sin,  and 

*  Martenmn,  "  ChriBtian  Ethics,*'  p.  H2.  ^  . 
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about  which  we  give  onrselves  such  unnecessary  tonneni,  is  only  a 
sod  something  which  is  of  necessity  incident  to  a  finite  nature 
struggling  upwards  towards  the  ideal  good, — itself  indeed  a  lower 
form  of  good,  which  seems  evil  only  by  contrast  with  the  better  to 
which  it  tends.  But  by  none  of  these  expedients  eon  a  system  of 
ethics  of  human  origin  succeed  in  repressing  the  conflict  between 
the  "law  of  the  mind  "  and  the  « law  in  the  members,"  or  in 
obliterating  from  the  conscience  the  deeply-branded  record  of  sin 
and  guilt. 

Or  it  may  assume  a  tone  of  purity,  dignity,  and  supreme  authority, 
and,  protesting  against  any  such  degradation  either  of  moral 
science  or  the  moral  subject,  strongly  insist  upon  the  imperatife 
claims  of  eternal  righteousness,  and  ibe  inherent  force  and  freedom 
of  the  human  will,  maintaining  that  every  man  both  may  win  for 
himself  the  perfect  moral  good,  and  ought  to  do  so.  But  it  can 
pronounce  no  absolution  for  past  failures,  and  has  neither  help  nor 
hope  to  afford  for  future  success.  Men  know,  by  proof,  that  they 
have  not  virtue,  and  merely  natural  and  philosophical  ethics  ean 
neither  give  it  them,  nor  reveal  the  source  from  which  it  may  be 
obtained. 

But  Christianity  furnishes  that  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 
By  assuring  to  the  penitent  believer  an  effective  fellowship  with 
Jesus,  both  in  the  death  which  He  died  on  account  of  *'  our  offences  '* 
and  in  the  restored  and  prevailing  life  which  He  now  lives  "  on 
account  of  our  justification,*'  it  secures  joyous  peace  to  the  con- 
science, and  a  new  moral  life  for  the  soul.  By  the  good  which  is 
thus  bestowed,  and  the  virtue  which  is  infused,  it  inspires  the 
triumphant  consciousness  that  the  hope  of  winning  possession  of 
moral  perfection  and  the  highest  good  is  not  visionary,  and  will 
never  "make  ashamed."  "By  the  washing  of  regeneratioo, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  the  man  has  become  really 
virtuous, — has  obtained  the  true  ability  for  bis  moral  life- 
work. 

Again,  it  must  be  further  manifest  that  a  scheme  of  merDly 
natural  or  philosophic  Ethics,  being  ignorant  both  of  the  predeter- 
mined goal  of  moral  history,  and  of  the  source  whence  alone  the 
power  for  true  moral  activity  may  be  secured,  must  also  be  altogether 
incapable  of  forming  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  the  law  by 
which  the  moral  activity  shall  be  directed  and  limited.  It  may  talk 
pretentiously  about  the  "eternal  Righteous,"  the  original  and 
universal  "fitness  of  things,"  the  "highest  law  of  the  human 
reason,"  the  "innate  sense  of  right,"  the  law  "written  in  the 
heart,"  and  the  light  which  "  shines  in  every  man; "  but  beyond 
the  truth  that  every  man  is  consciously  bound  by  his  own  convic- 
tion of  the  right  and  good,  the  light  shed  by  nature  and  the  natural 
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mind  as  to  the  kind  of  life  which  a  man  ought  to  live  will  be  found 
to  be  exceedingly  small. 

It  may,  with  more  of  reason,  deduce  from  a  vast  and  multi- 
tudinous experience  and  observation  what  things  tend  to  mar  and 
what  to  promote  individual  and  general  human  happiness ;  but  even 
then  it  can  never  invest  those  deductions  with  the  authority  of  law 
for  human  oonsoienoes ;  much  less  prescribe  from  them  a  course 
of  life  which  shall  adjust  and  harmonize  all  the  requirements  of  our 
present  and  prospective  being.  That  can  be  done  by  One,  and  by 
One  only,  namely,  that  great  Personal  First  Oause,  who  was  the 
intelligent  and  almighty  Author  both  of  our  nature,  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  that  nature  should  be  trained  to  personal 
and  social  perfection :  and  that  law  He  has  given  to  us  in  the 
revelation  of  His  written  Word. 

But  enough.  We  will  conclude  by  a  quotation  from  Dr. 
Martensen,  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  and  which  will 
furnish  a  specimen  of  his  masterly  insight  and  reasoning. 
"  Unconditional  demand  can  only  originate  in  absolute  being;  and 
human  freedom  is  not  therefore,  as  Kant  believed,  autonomic,  or 
self-legislating,  but  theonomic,  or  bound  by  the  law  of  God.  He 
believes  that  he  can  explain  authority  by  liberty,  believes  that 
man's  rational  liberty  is  its  own  authority.  But  just  as  little 
as  human  liberty  can  be  derived  from  nature,  can  authority, 
if  it  is  questioned  concerning  its  eternal  foundation  and  essence, 
be  derived  from  human  liberty.  Its  source  is  above  freedom.  An 
impersonal  law,  an  impersoniJ  idea,  which  has  not  itself  the  will 
for  its  principle,  cannot  be  of  any  authority  for  my  will,  cannot 
bind  me,  cannot  call  me  to  account,  or  summon  me  before  its 
judgment-seat.  This  can  only  be  done  by  the  personal  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  the  Lawgiver,  the  Judge.  However  superior  in 
rank  this  impersonal  law  or  idea  with  its  normative  perfection  may 
be  to  me,  the  individual,  finite,  and  limited  human  being,  one 
infinite  advantage  is  mine  in  comparison  with  the  idea,— namely, 
that  I  have  self-consciousness  and  will,  which  the  idea  has  not. 
It  is  I  who  know  the  law,  whereas  the  law  knows  neither  itself  nor 
me.  Must  I  then  be  called  to  account  and  be  judged  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  impersonal  idea  in  matters  of  conscience,  in  which 
men  cannot  judge  me  ?  Then  it  is  in  reality  myself  who  must 
conduct  my  cause  before  myself;  myself  who,  in  the  last  instance, 
must  doom  myself,  though  in  relation  to  the  eternal  law.  That  at 
this  tribunal,  where  rational  liberty  must  be  its  own  authority, 
there  can  be  no  strength  of  authority,  must  be  apparent ;  as  it 
must  also  be  quite  obvious  that  the  result  at  this  tribunal, 
especially  when  the  judgments  are  to  be  valid  for  eternity,  where 
oviviseience  is  an  essential  condition  of  justice,  cai|,uOTly>hiQJ<yW(ci^ 
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quaUter.  If  duty  and  lesponBibility  are  to  be  treated  with  BerioTiB- 
ness,  then  authority  most  be  above  liberty,  then  mnst  the  authority 
which  engages  me  in  my  conscienoe  be  the  will  of  6^o(i,— that  will 
which  is  at  once  holy  and  omnipotent,  the  same  which  is  bid  over 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  which  has  created  the  starry  heavens  above 
me,  the  same  which  guides  the  history  of  the  world,  and  which 
decides  the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and  of  races.  Thisunityofthe  et)ueal 
afUl  physical,  which  in  God  is  the  unity  of  holiness  and  omnipotence, 
and  in  which  the  last  is  the  ministering  organ  of  the  first,  ifl 
essential  to  the  conception  of  authority.  For  an  ethical  vrill,  which 
is  not  at  the  same  time  a  power,  and  which  in  the  execution  of  its 
aim  must  bend  to  the  physical  and  to  the  course  of  the  world, 
expresses  only  an  impotent  demand, — is  only  an  abstract  shadow, 
and  might  rather  be  designated  a  wish  than  a  will.  Therefore  our 
inmost  consciousness  of  duty,  immediate  or  mediate,  h  also 
accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  the  legislating  authority  which 
speaks  in  our  inner  being  is  not  merely  the  judging,  but  also  the 
executiye  authority,  which  can  give  effect  to  its  laws  and  sentences, 
because  it  is  the  law  of  the  almighty  Soyereign  of  the  universe/' 

W.  T. 
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CHAFTEB  X. — AN  ESTIMATE   OF   HUMAN  LIFK. 

"And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou?  And  Jacob  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  The  daya  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an  hundred  and  thiity 
years :  few  and  evil  hare  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  onto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  daji  oi 
their  pilgiimage."— Gskbsis  xlvii.  8,  9. 

Wb  have  not  to  live  long  before  discovering  discrepancies  between 
the  dictates  of  hope  and  the  realisations  of  experience.  In  the 
acquisition  of  this  world's  good,  how  often  do  we  find  that  posses- 
sion is  the  grave  of  bliss  ?  Youth  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  crowd 
the  future  with  visions  of  suffioiencyi  but  how  rarely  is  it  grasped ! 
The  bright  picturings  of  fancy  and  desire  present  inviting  prospects, 
but  the  retrospect  is  too  often  tinged  with  a  sombre  shade.  It  is 
admonitory  to  remember  that  the  review  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Patriarch,  frequently  causes  heaviness  of  heart.  Tet  how  conld 
we  exist  without  hope — ^which  irradiates  the  gloomiest  paths,  and 
arouses  the  soul  to  healthy  ardours  and  enterprises  9  Hope,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  safe  guide ;  and  while  unwilling  to  depreciate  this 
friend  of  the  friendless,  this  inspirer  to  healthy  activities  in  the 
midst  of  unstable  and  delusive  temporal  affairs,  its  promises  must 
not  be  too  much  trusted,  nor  must  we  dwell  too  long  under  its 
resplendences.  ^         , 
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The  realities  of  our  being  always  tally  with  the  statements 
of  Holy  Scriptnre,  although  imaginary  hopes  and  fears  may 
not  seldom  be  at  varianoe  with  them.  Inspired  truth  and  actual 
realisations  never  contradict  each  other.  Confidently  may  the 
Bible  be  recommended  as  «  a  lamp  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
our  path."  The  history  of  Jacob  may  be  pondered  both  as  a  warn- 
ing and  as  an  example ;  as  a  beacon  to  deter,  and  as  an  incentive 
to  quicken.  Practical  information  may  be  gathered  from  his 
successive  experiences;  and  now,  in  the  riper  days  of  his  course, 
we  are  furnished  with  his  deliberate  judgment  on  the  character  of 
human  life.  His  afflictions  were  about  to  terminate,  and,  under 
the  smiles  of  his  exalted  son,  a  bright  sky  was  to  gladden  the 
evening  of  his  days.  Although  a  <'  prince  with  God,"  he  had  up 
to  this  period  been  a  pilgrim,  a  forerunner  of  '*  tribes  of  the 
wandering  foot  and  weary  breast,"  but  his  migrations  are  to  end 
in  Egypt. 

With  much  honour  this  venerable  man  was  introduced  to  the  king 
of  a  great  country :  <  <  Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and  set  him 
before  Pharaoh :  and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh."  This  interview  between 
the  Monarch  and  the  Patriarch  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  begin* 
ziing  and  ending  with  benediction.  What  a  transition  from  pastoral 
life  to  the  splendours  and  formalities  of  a  court  I  Jacob  stands 
before  the  King  with  a  grand  and  fresh  simplicity,  appearing,  we 
might  almost  conjecture,  to  the  Egyptian  courtiers,  as  a  being 
from  another  world.  Pharaoh  himself  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  reverend  aspect  of  Joseph's  father,  and  the 
naturahiess  and  purity  of  his  manners.  The  inquiry,  <'  How  old 
art  thou?"  was  begotten  of  the  awe  and  strangeness  of  feeling 
which  IsraePs  appearance  awakened:  his  bedimmed  eyes  and 
bending  form  suggested  that  he  had  struggled  and  suffered  through 
many  years,  and  the  potentate  gazed  upon  him  not  only  with 
admiration,  but  with  reverence.  The  question  itself,  and  the 
mode  of  its  presentation,  were  calculated  to  revive  in  Jacob's  mind 
a  thousand  incidents  of  the  past,  throwing  his  memory  back  on  a 
diversified  history,  not  by  any  means  such  a  one  as  he  had  antici- 
pated,— ^not  one  of  conquests  and  successes,  of  which  he  had  fondly 
dreamed.  Ignorant  of  hackneyed  court  language,  he  thus  replied  to 
his  august  interrogator:  "Thedays  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  xmto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage."  Then  lifting 
up  his  hands,  and  raising  himself  to  his  full  stature,  undazzled  by 
the  glories  of  royalty  around  him,  and  without  obsequiousness,  this 
pastoral  chief  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer ;  and  after  supplicating 
God's  blessing  on  the  personage  in  whose  presence  be  stood,  and 
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pronoimeing  the  oustomaiy  benediction  of  Abraham's  houaO}  he 
*'  went  ont  firom  before  Pharaoh." 

Let  na  ponder  a  little  the  Patriarch's  description  and  estimate 
of  life.    In  one  rapid  glance  he  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  career,  and 
gives  ns  his  jadgment  in  reference  to  it  in  concise  and  inetraotiTe 
words.    Although  he  had  lived  nearly  twice  as  long  as  men  now 
live,  he  declared  his  time  as  having  been  short,  his  days  evili  and 
his  life  a  pilgrimage.  Pharaohaskedof  the  days  of  the  years  of  his 
/i/ir,  he  rephed  by  speaking  of  the  days  of  the  years  of  his  iq;ourn- 
ings :  he  confessed  that  his  existence  had  been^  not  a  series  of 
successes,  not  a  joyous  harvest  of  qoiet  years,  but  a  pilgrimage ; 
that  this  life  had  been  to  him  not  a  home,  in  which  to  lay  up  hii 
treasures,  but  rather  a  strange  region  through  which  he  bad  had 
to  pass  to  a  country  more  goodly  and  abiding.     It  has  been 
supposed  that  he  called  his  earthly  course  a  pilgrimage  because  he 
was  himself  a  nomad,  a  wanderer  in  lands  not  his  own;  but  in 
reality  the  Patriarch  spake  of  life  as  a  whole.    This  he  termed  a 
pilgrimage,  or  a  sojourning,  because  he  sought  another  '<  countiy, 
that  is,  a  heavenly ; "  earth  in  his  view  was  not  his  fixed  abode. 
He  mi^t  wish  to  intimate  to  Pharaoh  that  he  and  his  fathers  had 
not  their  portion  in  this  world,  but  in  another;  th^t  they  were 
seekers,  not  of  an  earthly  inheritance,  but  of  one  that  passeth  not 
away.    His  estimate  of  his  days  was  tiiat  they  had  been  ''few  and 
evil ; "  few  in  comparison  of  the  life-time  of  many  of  his  ancestors, 
few  in  contrast  with  eternity;   evil  because  of  many  sins  and 
sorrows,  and  of  comparative  unprofitableness.    Pleasanter  days 
were   now  however  before  him,  and   the  seventeen  years  be 
sojourned  in  Egypt  were  his  fullest  preparation  for  a  blissful  life 
to  come. 

A  pilgrim  is  one  who  moves  from  place  to  place,  having  no 
setUed  abode.  Abraham  and  Isaac  were  ''  dwellers  in  tents,"  nor 
had  Jacob  a  more  permanent  residence.  In  one  sense  this 
character,  sustained  by  these  ancient  believers,  did  not  arise  fi:om 
any  peculiarity  in  their  station,  but  belonged  to  them  as  human 
beings.  This  world  was  probably  never  intended  to  be  the  per. 
manent  habitation  of  mankind.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  the 
period  must  have  come  when  the  wide  earth  itself  would  have 
been  too  circumscribed  for  the  dwelling-place  of  the  human  £amily- 
It  may  be  that  in  a  sense  higher  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
surmise,  a  future  celestial  life  was  expected  by  the  Patriarchs.  B j 
their  power  of  faith  in  a  comparatively  dark  age,  before  language 
had  advanced  much  beyond  its  simplest  elements,  they  probably 
knew  more  of  abstract  and  spiritual  ideas  than  we  credit  them 
with.  The  allegorical  and  typical  peculiarities,  declarations,  and 
events,  which  are  now  set  forth  in  Old  Testament  SonpturSy  may 
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have  carried  to  tbeir  minds  iUnminatioDB  of  the  Divine  purposes 
respecting  their  own  progeny,  as  well  as  the  other  races  of 
humanity.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Patriarchs  felt  themselves 
pilgrims,  not  merely  in  relation  to  Canaan,  but  to  earth  and  time, 
and  that  they  vrere  travellers  to  an  eternal  "city."  To  be  a 
stranger  is  to  be  from  home,  sorroonded  by  unaccustomed,  and 
possibly  uncongenial,  society :  to  be  a  pilgrim  is  to  be  moving  for- 
ward to  some  ultimate  point,  a  point  to  which  the  desires  tend, 
and  to  reach  which  the  resolution  is  bent.  That  such  were  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  Patriarchs  is  certified  to  us : — *<  These 
all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but  having 
seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  embraced 
them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth.'' 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  character  of  strangers  and  pilgrims 
belongs  to  the  children  of  Qod  as  such  :^<'  I  am  a  stranger  with 
Thee,  and  a  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were,"  is  the  devout  acknow- 
ledgment of  David.  St.  Peter  addresses  Christians  under  the 
same  appellation,  and  founds  upon  it  a  strong  practical  appeal : — 
"  Dearly  beloved,  I  beseech  you  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul."  For  the  same 
purpose  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  refers  to  this 
truth : — "  Here  have  we  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to 
Gome,"  presenting  it  as  an  inducement  to  sincerity  and  zeal  in 
Christian  duties.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  classes  to  realise  that 
life  is  truly  a  pilgrimage,  since  all  are  by  an  invincible  necessity 
rapidly  hastening  to  the  future ;  but  especially  should  the  children 
of  Qod  cherish  such  views  of  themselves  and  their  destiny. 
Believers  are  "  strangers  "  on  the  earth  not  only  because  they  are 
mortal,  and  must  ere  long  pass  £rom  it,  but  for  spiritual  reasons. 
The  birthplace  always  settles  the  citizenship;  and  since  the 
Christian  is  "  bom  of  the  Spirit,"  or  "  bom  from  above,"  he  is,  by 
the  renovation  of  his  heart,  a  freeman  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
an  heir  of  glory.  His  heavenly  birth  is  substantiated  and  made 
manifest  by  the  animating  desire  of  his  soul  to  obtain  a  meetness 
for  the  "  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."  He  is  loyal  to  the 
kingdom  that  claims  him,  and  lus  whole  nature  and  pursuits  are 
marked  by  lofty,  even  divine,  preferences.  He  is  likewise  awake 
to  the  perishing  nature  of  earthly  things,  and  pursues  them  with 
an  intelligent  subordination  to  his  citizenship  in  the  higher  and 
holier  country.  However  fasoinatiug  at  times  the  casual  and 
temporal  circumstances  and  interests  around  him,  he  discerns 
instability  and  transition  inscribed  upon  them  all.  By  the 
attesting  assurance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  his  penitent  and  believing 
hearti  and  by  the  power  of  grace  in  his  life,  the  child  of  God  is 
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conscious  of  a  title  to  a  home  in  the  skies,  and  that  while  he  is  a 
tenant  of  a  bodily  organization,  he  is  in  a  special  sense  absent 
from  God.  Without  losing  his  interest  in  honourable  business, 
or  in  worthy  enterprise,  he  experiences  a  diminished  zest  in 
whatever  is  merely  of  the  earth.  The  world  has  nothing  to  ofE» 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  desires,  nothing  adequate  to  the 
demands  of  his  being.  Even  in  the  bosom  of  a  happy  and  loving 
family,  he  is  still  in  a  sense  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  counting 
upon  his  heavenly  inheritance  as  the  only  source  of  satisfying  and 
continuing  felicity.  There  is  his  Father's  house,  there  his  home- 
circle  of  kindred  spirits,  there  the  society  of  his  choicest  fiiendsy 
there  his  exalted  enjoyments,  and  there  his  everlasting  honour  and 
repose.  His  prayer  is ;  "  I  am  a  stranger  in  the  earth:  hide  not 
Thy  commandments  from  me." 

But  not  only  was  the  Patriarch's  estimate  of  life  that  it  was  a 
pilgrimage  of  a  few  days,  but  '*evil"  is  the  term  which  he  uses  to 
describe  it.  Its  nothingness  in  comparison  with  eternity  may  be 
spoken  of,  but  how  shall  we  admit  that  it  is  evilf  Is  it  because  of 
its  ever-promising  but  non-fulfilling  character — because  of  its  ever- 
recurring  changes  and  disappointments  ?  Evil  in  itself  it  cannot 
be,  for  the  possession  of  conscious  life  is  a  sublime  and  god-like 
prerogative.  Evil  in  its  duties  it  cannot  be,  since  duty  has  lor 
its  object  the  glory  of  Qod,  and  the  securing  of  results  that  shall 
endure  and  brighten  for  ever.  Evil  in  its  prospects  it  cannot  be, 
for  they  are  of  the  noblest  and  most  illimitable  blessedness.  Human 
life,  as  a  probationary  condition,  in  which  well-nigh  imperceptible 
seeds  may  germinate  and  ripen  into  glory  everlasting,  is  of  incon- 
ceivable and  unutterable  value.  Contemplated  in  itselfi  indeed, — 
brief  in  its  duration,  and  beset  with  sorrows, — ^it  may  too  truly 
answer  to  our  meanest  epithets,  yet  in  its  designs  and  issues  it 
must  be  pronounced  in  the  highest  degree  momentous.  Earthly 
existence  is  a  failure  and  delusion  only  when  pursued  for  itself  and 
its  unsanctified  bestowments. 

Jewish  writers  speak  of  Jacob's  "  seven  afflictions ; "  the  persecu- 
tion of  Esau,  the  injustice  of  Laban,  his  bodily  feebleness  received 
at  Peniel,  the' disgrace  of  Dinah,  the  loss  of  Joseph,  the  imprison- 
ment  of  Bimeon,  and  the  departure  of  Benjamin  for  Egypt;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  death  of  Bachel,  and  the  infamy  of  Beuben« 
To  these  and  other  afflictions,  and  to  his  consciousness  of  many 
sins,  the  Patriarch  may  have  been  referring  when  he  called  lifo 
'<evil;"  for  indisputably,  as  a  scene  of  continued  trial,  liable 
to  calamities,  haunted  by  foul  temptations,  and  accompanied  fay 
depressing  embarrassments,  man's  course  in  the  present  state  may 
be  so  characterized.  Israel  had  reason,  from  personal  experience, 
thus  to  speak  of  it :  his  hundred  and  thirty  chequered  years  had 
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led  him  through  disappointments  and  griefs  sufficient  to  make  the 
termination  of  his  natural  life  something  to  be  desired.  And  if 
this  be  the  testimony  of  a  good  man,  who  had  much  of  super-human 
help  in  passing  through  the  trials  that  befell  him,  oppressive  and 
mournful  beyond  description  must  be  the  situation  of  him  who  is 
destitute  of  any  such  aUeyiationsi  ''having  no  hope»  and  without 
Ood  in  the  world." 

Human  life  is  reduced  to  littleness  and  shame  and  sorrow  by  the 
predominance  of  sin,  but  a  magnificent  greatness  attaches  to  it  when 
marked  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  godliness.  The 
opulence  and  variety  of  our  powers,  since  we  are  intellectual  and 
moral  agents,  serve  only  to  invest  the  present  state,  when  surveyed 
in  itself,  with  a  very  pitif ulness ;  but  in  proportion  as  we  are  servants 
of  God,  sealed  for  eternal  life,  these  powers  are  found  worthy  of 
their  Creator,  and  in  profound  harmony  with  the  requiritions  of 
our  holy  faith.  Humanity  rises  to  august  proportions  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  by  adherence  to  moral  truth,  to  faith, 
and  to  purity,  and  by  overcoming,  as  in  Joseph's  history,  we  shall 
escape  from  the  prison  of  this  world  to  perfect  freedom  and  a 
beatific  immortality.  The  words  of  Jacob  before  the  king  of  Egypt 
are  full  of  quiet  wisdom,  and  are  calculated  to  impress  the  thought- 
ful mind.  But  our  ready  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  which  his 
declaration  illustrates  will  profit  us  little  if  held  with  undue  attach- 
ments to  things  visible  and  mortal.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  notice 
men,  whose  language  and  profession  proclaim  that  they  prefer  the 
substantial  joys  of  an  <*  incorruptible  and  undefiled  "  inheritance 
to.  the  perishing  concerns  of  earth,  all  the  while  struggling  and 
scheming  as  if  there  were  no  future,  and  as  if  this  life  were  the  sum 
and  substance  of  being.  By  our  profession  as  Christians  we  avow 
ourselves  members  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  ''  fellow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God,"  and  our  conduct  should 
betoken  a  certain  reserve  in  our  engagements  with  the  people  and 
the  affairs  of  this  world.  As  children  of  the  Highest  it  is  fitting 
that  we  speak  among  our  associates,  everywhere,  the  language  of 
pilgrims,  and  of  preference  for  spiritual  and  eternal  realities. 
Life  is  hardly  a  part  of  ourselves,  but  a  kind  of  outward  stage  on 
which  we  take  our  place  for  a  while,  our  future  unmistakably  grow- 
ing from  the  present,  and  our  character  for  immortality  becoming 
fixed  by  the  fleeting  conditions  of  time. 

Since  no  situation  is  exempt  from  disappointments  and  trials, 
"  strangers  and  pilgrims  *'  will  diligently  seek  that  grace  which  will 
make  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  easy,  that  when  their  share  of 
life's  burdens  shall  be  imposed  they  may  not  faint.  A  modest  and 
temperate  mind  will  not  unfit  us  for  vigorous  action,  while  it  will 
be  a  preparation  for  whatever  by  the  Divine  appointment  awaits  us. 
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In  the  very  tarmoils  and  anxieties  of  tluB  lower  state  the  Good 
Shepherd  oan  find  for  his  flock  '<  green  pastures "  and  "still  waters^** 
As  pilgrims  we  should  learn  to  aot  with  uprightness  and  goodwill 
towards  qui  faUow-traTellerB,  cherishing  for  them  sympathy  and 
brotherly  kindness ;  remembering  that  the  ''  great  to-morrow  "  is 
at  hand,  when  pretences,  and  jealousies,  and  earth-bom  distinctions 
will  have  gone  for  oyer,  and  the  good  and  pure  only  endure.  And, 
lastly,  Jacob  teaches  us  that  even  in  answering  a  simple  question 
our  aim  should  be  usefulness,  even  the  gloiy  of  God  in  b^etting 
in  the  minds  of  others  h<riy  thought  and  desire ;  for  the  Patriaroh 
did  not  simply  reply  to  the  interrogation  of  Pharaoh,  but  sought  to 
impress  the  monarch  and  his  surrounding  courtiers  with  a  sense 
of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  their  tenure  of  temporal  ^ory, 
and  the  importance  of  being  ready  for  the  inevitable  approach  of 
death. 
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(Concluded  from  page  806.) 

Thb  sixth  and  seventh  of  Professor  Rogers*  Lectures  are  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  "  Certain  Peculiarities  of  Style  in  the 
Scripture  Writers."  The  purely  dramatic  form  in  which  character 
is  exhibited  requires  genius  of  a  much  higher  order  than  we  should 
expect  to  find  among  the  Jews.  The  Bible  narratives  are  like 
photographs,  and  withal  there  is  entire  freedom  from  vanitj, 
egotism,  and  ambition.  Facts  are  stated  without  the  oft-occurring 
reflections  and  comments  found  in  ordinary  biographies  and 
histories.  The  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  these  writings  is 
rendered  very  probable  by  the  strong  tincture  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
thought  even  in  the  New  Testament :  while,  somehow,  there  is  in 
them  a  force,  grandeur,  and  beauty  which  we  search  for  in  vain 
in  any  other  literary  productions,  other  oriental  works  cannot 
be  naturalized  to  western  nations^the  more  literally  they  are 
translated,  the  less  attractive  they  are.  But  the  Bible  may  bo 
translated  into  any  language  ;  and  the  more  literal  the  rendering, 
the  better.  Metrical  and  rhymed  versions  of  the  Psalms,  even  by 
such  poets  as  Milton,  Watts,  Heber,  and  Eeble,  are  remarkably 
tame.  Not  one  of  them  will  bear  comparison  with  a  simple  prose 
translation.    The  following  is  from  Watts : — 

<*  He  like  a  plant  of  generous  lund, 
By  liring  waters  set, 
Safe  from  the  gtotms  and  Uasting  wind 
Enjoys  a  peaceful  state. 
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"  Ofoen  M  the  leaf,  and  ever  fair, 

Shall  hlB  piofeaaion  shine, 

"While  fraita  of  holinesB  appear 

Like  oloflten  on  the  vine." 

Now  hearken  to  the  literal  rendering : — 

« And  he  shall  be  Uke  a  tree 
Planted  by  the  riren  of  water. 
That  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  f eason ; 
His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither, 
And  whatsoerer  he  doeth  shall  prosper." 

We  will  give  one  other  example :  Watts's  version  of  the  former 
part  of  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  is : — 

«  God  is  the  refuge  of  His  saints 

When  storms  of  sharp  distress  inyade ; 
Ere  we  ean  offer  our  eomplaints, 
Behold  Him  present  with  His  aidi 

"Let  mountains  from  their  seats  be  hurl'd 
Down  to  the  deep,  and  buried  there ; 
Convulsions  shake  the  solid  world, — 
Our  faith  shall  never  yield  to  fear.*' 

The  literal  version : — 

**  Qod  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
A  vezy  present  help  in  trouble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear, 
Though  the  earth  be  removed, 

And  though  the  mountains  be  earned  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled. 
And  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof." 

To  the  spiritually-minded  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  is  the  propriety  and  fulness  with  which 
it  expresses  every  shade  of  emotion  which  the  heart  experiences. 
If  the  soul  be  penitential,  where  can  it  find  language  so  expressive 
as  in  the  Scriptures  ?  When  under  the  excitement  of  faith  and 
hope,  numberless  passages  readily  occur  to  the  mind,  and  while 
they  tell  its  aspirations  they  also  invigorate  them.  If  the  Book 
be  Divine  in  its  origin,  we  need  not  wonder ;  but  if  not»  how 
paradoxical  are  these  things !    How  can  they  be  explained  ? 

The  pathos  of  the  Bible  is  equally  remarkable  and  significant. 
Where  in  the  most  renowned  of  other  writings  shall  we  find  such 
passages  as  the  following  ?  **  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.*'  '<He  knoweth  our 
frame ;  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust."   <'  Is  Ephraim  my  dear 
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son  ?  is  he  a  pleasant  child  ?  for  since  I  spake  against  him,  I  do 
earnestly  remember  him  still."  "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sacking 
child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her 
womb  ?  yea,  they  may  forget;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."  ''But 
when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him,  and  had 
compassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him." 
<<  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.  It  was 
meet  that  we  should  make  merry,  and  be  glad :  for  this  thy  brother 
was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found."  "  And 
even  to  your  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to  hoar  hairs  will  I 
carry  you :  I  have  made,  and  I  will  bear ;  even  I  will  carry,  and 
will  deliver-you." 

The  eighth  and  ninth  Lectures  are  not  the  least  valuable  portion 
of  this  timely  publication.  In  the  last  one  the  author  treats  of 
twelve  analogies  between  the  Bible  and  "the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature."  We  have,  however,  only  space  for  a  brief 
reference  to  the  preceding  Lecture,  on  the  '<  Exceptional  Position 
of  the  Bible  in  the  World."  One  of  the  most  astounding  facts  of 
history  is  the  patience  and  magnanimity  with  which  thousands 
have  suffered  martyrdom,  rather  than  violate  their  conscientioas 
convictions.  And  by  what  were  they  made  so  courageous  f 
"  Polycarp  and  Hubs,  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  of  the  Yaudois,  of 
the  Malagasy  in  our  own  day,  are  no  more  like  the  Fakirs  of 
India  swinging  on  their  hook,  or  devotees  casting  themselves 
under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  than  Howard  dying  of  prison- 
fever  resembles  the  vulgar  suicide."  (P.  B18.) 

Every  student  has  observed  how  largely  our  most  distinguished 
writers  are  indebted  to  the  Bible.  We  need  indicate  only  a  few : 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gowper,  and  Macaulay.  The  ablest 
articles  in  the  daily  newspapers  derive  much  of  their  force  from 
the  apt  quotation  of,  or  allusion  to.  Scripture ;  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  our  parliamentary  orators  draw  freely  from  the 
same  well.  On  the  value  of  the  Bible  as  an  educator  we  give  a 
quotation  from  Professor  Huxley,  certainly  not  a  prejudiced  judge 
on  such  a  subject: — "I  have  always  been  strongly  in  favour  of 
secular  education,  in  the  sense  of  education  without  theology ;  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  no  less  seriously  perplexed  to  know 
by  what  practical  measures  the  religious  feeling,  which  is  the 
essential  basis  of  conduct,  was  to  be  kept  up,  in  the  present  ntt-erly 
chaotic  state  of  opinion  on  these  matters,  without  the  use  of  the 

Bible And  if  Bible-reading  is  not  accompanied  by  constraint  and 

solenmity,  as  if  it  were  a  sacramental  operation,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  anything  in  which  children  take  more  pleasure.  At  least 
I  know  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my  childhood 
are  connected  with  the   voluntary  study  of  an    ancient  Bible 
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which  belonged  to  my  grandmother.  There  were  splendid  pictures 
in  ity  to  be  sore ;  but  I  recollect  little  or  nothing  about  themi 

save  a  portrait  of  the  High  Priest  in  his  vestments I  enumerate, 

as  they  issue,  the  childish  impressions  which  come  crowding  out 
of  the  pigeon-holes  in  my  brain,  in  which  they  have  lain  almost 
undisturbed  for  forty  years.  I  prize  them  as  an  evidence  that  a 
child  of  five  or  six  years  old,  left  to  his  own  devices,  maybe  deeply 
interested  in  the  Bible,  and  draw  sound  moral  sustenance  from 
it."* 

Oonunon  courtesy  to  authors  induces  us  to  respect  the  purpose 
for  which  they  write,  and  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  in 
our  study  of  the  Bible  the  same  rule  should  be  observed.  This, 
however,  has  been  grievously  forgotten  by  some  who  have  gloried 
in  being  regarded  men  of  science.  The  Scriptures  do  not  profess 
to  teach  the  sciences,  and  yet  it  is  marvellous  how  fully  science  offers 
to  the  Bible  its  homage  of  confirmation.  After  the  experience  of 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  no  student  of  the  Book  need  be 
alarmed  by  any  theories  of  geology  or  of  any  thing  else.  The 
Bible  has  held  its  place  through  ages  past,  and  man  has  only  to 
wait  untU  theories  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  he  will  continue 
to  witness  that  progressive  discoveries  t  of  every  kind  render  tribute 
to  that  one  Volume  which — ^though  written  in  many  parts,  and  at 
**  sundry  times  "  covering  a  period  of  not  less  than  a  thousand 
years—has  the  grand  object  of  making  known  and  exalting 
the  only  true  Qod,  and  of  showing  how  humanity  can  be  blessed 
by  becoming  again  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  This  thought 
may  for  a  moment  be  pursued : — 

The  Jews  were  not  more  inclined  to  regard  God  than  were  other 
nations.  Yet  how  anxious  they  were  to  preserve  the  Bible  t  Its  his- 
torians  were  remarkable  for  strong  affectionfor  their  own  peoplCi  but 


*  Contemporaiy  Betiew,  December,  1870. 

t  The  dhioniolea  glTen  in  1  Kings  xri.  might  lead  us  to  ezpeot  that  Omii  would 
be  eager  to  leave  some  lasting  monmnents  of  hie  ambition  and  military  aohiere- 
mente.  Accordingly,  his  name  is  found  not  only  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  but 
on  a  very  recently  discovered  monument.  On  the  Moabite  stone,  erected  nine 
hundred  years  b.o.,  and  only  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  Omri's  death, 
thexe  is  a  record  that  he  overcame  the  Moabites,  and  that  Mesha  became  their 
deliverer.  Many  a  "Rationalist"  has  imagined  that  he  could  overturn  the 
authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  by  oontradictoiy  histoiy  as  to  the  siege  of 
Babylon.  But  lately  a  discoveiy  was  made  in  Lower  Babylon,  showing  that 
there  were  two  kings  of  Babylon  at  the  time  of  the  last  siege,  Kabonnedus,  the 
father,  and  Belshareaer,  the  son.  The  former  was  outside  the  city  and  escaped, 
while  the  latter  was  within,  and  perished.  The  intelligent  reader  will  not  fail 
to  note  that,  according  to  Daniel  v.  7,  one  of  the  honours  promised  to  an  inter- 
preter of  the  handwriting  was,  that  he  should  be  "  the  third  ruler  in  the  king- 
dom."— Bee  Bawlinson's  '*  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament." 
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we  newer  find  thai  ihey  were  induced  thereby  to  oyerlook  the  daimB 
of  Ood.  In  seftsons  of  proBperity  Moses  exulted  oyer  his  people's 
well-being,  and  when  thej  were  threatened  with  evU  he  was  orer- 
whelmed  with  sonow.  Not  eren  the  prospect  of  being  the  pro* 
genitor  of  a  greater  nation  could  damp  the  solidtnde  of  his 
passionate  heart  for  their  welfiure.  Jeremiah  was  eqnallj  patriotie. 
His  life  was  embittered  with  the  woes  of  his  countrymen,  and  Ub 
**  Lamentations  "  are  characterized  by  pathos  which  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  beeh  exceeded.  Let  any  one  read  what  these  men  have 
written,  and  note  the  representations  therein  of  the  condaot  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  reproofs  which  those  prophets  addressed  to  them : 
how  severely  ihey  censured  their  departure  from  the  worship  and 
ways  of  Gk)d,  and  how  vehemently  they  entreated  them  to  make 
His  will  the  rule  of  their  life  I  Let  there  be  also  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  both  these  men  were  very  reluctant  to  engage  in  publie 
work ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  their  ultimate  compliance, 
or  for  the  communications  which  they  addressed  to  their  own 
people,  and  placed  on  permanent  record,  without  acknowledging 
that  they  were  instruments  of  a  supernatural  power. 

While  not  despising  the  writings  of  moral  philosophers  of  ancient 
times,  it  is  impossible  to  approve  their  habit  of  separating  morals 
from  religion.  They  ignored  the  will  of  God,  and  regarded  nothing 
above  the  "  happiness  "  of  man.  Almost  total  failure  was  their 
reward.  The  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  our  cormtry  at  the 
present  day.  We  may  listen  to  speeches  and  read  books  in  which 
certain  practices  are  denounced  in  language  that  is  even  fierce,  and 
in  which  vigorous  united  action  in  opposing  such  practices  is 
invoked,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  Word  of  Qod.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this,  as  human  nature  will  repeat 
itself;  but  it  is  cause  of  regret  that  many  professon  of  Ghristianity 
are  borne  along  on  the  stream.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  is,  thai  good 
firuit  can  be  obtained  only  by  making  the  tree  good ;  and,  whether 
we  regard  the  failures  of  those  who  do  not  Usten  to  Him,  or  the 
success  of  others  who,  with  loving,  patient  hearts  maintain  Bis 
doctrine,  we  pereeive  undeniable  proof  that  no  maxims  of 
morality,  nor  schemes  for  moral  reformation,  will  permanently 
benefit  mankind,  unless  they  are  founded  on  the  authority  of  GM, 
and  unless  they  are  allied  with  the  truth  that  Divine  grace  alone 
can  renew  the  heart  and  transform  the  life.  Things  that  are  true, 
honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  appear  in  the  Uves  of 
those,  and  those  only,  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  the  Word 
of  God  abiding  in  them.  There  is  a  quiet,  but  aU-pervading  power 
in  that  kingdom  which  He  establiehes  in  the  individual  heart,  and 
by  the  extension  of  which  He  will  re-fashion  every  conmiunity. 
Thus  Professor  Rogers  remarks : —  ^         j 
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**  Like  some  subtile,  but  potent,  elements,  which,  though  invisible 
and  imponderable,  freely  enter  into  combination  with  all  bodies 
without  being  identified  with  them,  Christianity  aspires  to  permeate 
every  form  of  human  polity  without  being  enthralled  to  any.  This 
leaves  her  free  and  unshackled  to  pursue  her  work  of  supreme 
beneficence,  for  the  spiritual  and  immortal  welfare  of  man,  in  her 
own  way  and  at  her  own  charges,  as  becomes  her;  depending  not 
on  revenues  extorted  from  reluctant  hands,  by  tax  or  bribe  or 
menace,  but  on  the  gifts  of  love  freely  cast  into  her  treasury ;  in 
happy  immunity  from  the  bitter  taunts  to  which  man's  folly  has  so 
sorely  exposed  her, — that  she  preached  love,  but  practised  theft ; 
laid  unwilling  oblations  on  her  altars,  and  counted  'robbery  a  burnt- 
offering  ; '  did  not  <  take  of  the  things  of  Christ '  and  give  them  to 
man,  but  took  of  the  things  of  man  and  gave  them  to  Christ.  As 
to  those  temporal  benefits  which  she  confers,  which  are  but  the 
*  by-work '  of  her  beneficence,  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  *  drop 
from  her  piled-up  horn  of  plenty '  as  she  passes  along ; — ^for  these, 
priceless  as  they  are,  she  counts  herself  sufi&ciently  requited  if 
Governments  are  wise  enough  thankfully  to  accept  them,  and  leave 
her  alone ;  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  that  they  should  seek 
to  make  that  fatal  return  of  aiding  her  by  incongruous  methods, 
and  blindly  essaying  to  coax  or  cozen  or  force  men  into  the 
affectation  of  yielding  her  that  merely  nominal  homage,  which  to 
her  is  not  only  nothing  worth,  but  an  insult  and  a  wrong.*'  (P.  82.) 

Myriads  of  nominal  Christians  have  yet  to  learn  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Eingsbip  of  its  Author.  He  makes  no  com- 
promises. He  forms  no  alliances,  but  claims  entire  submission,  the 
submission  of  the  enlightened  understanding  and  the  renewed 
heart.  His  grace  restores  harmony  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  whoever  receives  it  is  taught  to  render  personal  loving  service 
in  behalf  of  His  kingdom.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  aggressive 
activity  which  distinguished  the  early  Christians.  The  notion 
now,  alas  I  too  common,  that  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another, 
provided  its  adherents  are  honest,  had  no  place  in  the  belief  of 
those  who  were  taught  by  the  Apostles.  They  were  trained  not 
only  to  receive  Bib}e  doctrine  as  true,  but  to  regard  every  departure 
from  it  as  false ;  and,  with  charity  towards  opponents,  earnestly  to 
contend  for  the  faith  delivered  unto  them.  They  felt  that  they  had  a 
vocation  to  instruct  and  persuade.  With  heavenly  doctrine  alone 
they  struggled  for,  and  under,  the  banner  of  a  heavenly  King.  What 
a  triumph  of  moral  power  was  that  exhibited  in  the  proud  and 
orderly  city  of  Ephesus  1  As  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  rolls  upon 
rolls,  worth  thousands  of  pounds,  were  heaped  upon  ifc,  with  what 
exultant  joy  and  gratitude  Paul  beheld  the  rising  flame !  The  city 
authorities  did  not  order  that  conflagration,  nor  did  they  prevent 
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it ;  the  owners  might  do  what  they  would  with  their  own.  The 
deed  was  a  triumph  of  truth  over  error— a  victory  of  Bible  doctrine. 
And  in  our  own  times  by  the  same  instrumentality  idols  have 
been  abolished,  while  songs  of  praise  have  ascended  to  Him  who 
10  <<  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour." 

Professor  Bogers  has  conferred  an  obligation  on  all  evangdieal 
denominations  by  these  opportune  Lectures  on  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Bible.  They  will  doubtless  deepen  in  many  the  con< 
viction  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Book,  and,  we  trust,  will  originate 
a  similar  conviction  in  the  minds  of  some  who  as  yet  are  strangerB 
to  it.  In  the  Ohristian  Church  at  large,  perhaps  nothing  would 
more  effectually  promote  zeal  in  diffusing  the  Word  of  God,— 
whether  directly  among  the  masses  of  ignorant  and  tmregenerile 
ones  in  our  own  country,  or  by  aid  to  Bible  and  Missionaiy 
Societies  in  their  operations  abroad, — ^than  habitual  regard  to  the 
Scriptures  in  private,  and  in  the  social  means  of  grace.  For  our- 
selves iu  particular,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  Methodist  olaas- 
meeting  was  the  product  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  working  iu  the 
hearts  of  inquirers  after  peace  and  holiness,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  reverent,  free,  and  intelligent  use  of  that  Word  iu  the  weekly 
gatherings  of  our  people  wouldlargely  stimulate  their  piety.  BpiritnAl 
persons  in  the  time  of  Malachi  thought  upon  the  name— the 
character — of  God ;  and  their  information  was  drawn  firom  the 
Holy  Writings  then  extant.  And,  as  "  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would  speak 
<'  often  one  to  another  "  of  that  Word  which  unfolded  to  them  His 
attributes  and  will.  If  in  our  class-meetings  we  do  likewise,  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  not  common-place,  but  highly  refireshing; 
they  will  not  encourage  regard  for  the  emotional  only,  but  wiU 
become  more  largely  '<  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  ect- 
rection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness ; "  they  will,  in  fact,  raise 
us  above  ourselves,  and  purify  and  heighten  our  joy,  by  causiDg 
us  to  be  "  zealous  of  good  works."  Verses  like  the  following  will 
then  be  more  frequently  sung : — 

*<  The  Master  of  all  For  our  serriee  dolh  oaU. 
And  deigns  to  approve, 
With  smiles  of  aooeptanoe,  our  Ubour  of  lore. 

"  His  bnzden  who  bear,  We  alone  can  declare 
How  easy  His  jok% 
While  to  love  and  good  works  we  eaeh  other  piOToke  j— 

*<By  word  and  by  deed,  The  bodies  in  need, 
The  sooli  to  relieve^ 
And  freely  as  Jesns  hath  given  to  giTe." 

* . 
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No.  OIX.— THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  DEAD. 

**  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinMing  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump:  for  the  tmmpet 
ahall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed. 
For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  inoormption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on 
immortality."—!  Cob.  xt.  62,  53. 

Ths  text  annonnces  a  profound  mystery,  and  one  that  affects  every 
human  creature.  No  matter  how  remotely  in  the  past  he  may  have  lived, 
or  how  oircumstanoed  in  the  present,  or  how  distant  in  the  future,  every 
human  being,  that  has  been,  or  that  now  is,  or  that  will  be,  in  this  great 
mystery  is  to  have  a  common  destiny — the  flesh  is  to  be  raised  or  changed 
to  immortality.  "  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last 
trump :  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incor- 
mptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed."  The  living  and  the  dead  are  to 
meet,  incorruptible :  "  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and 
this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ; "  the  living  to  be  changed  into 
immortality  and  incorruptibility,  and  the  dead  to  be  raised  incorruptible. 
And  all  "  in  a  moment.*'  It  is  therefore  no  law-process,  nor  life-process, 
nor  death-process :  it  is  the  fiat  of  Almighty  God,  "  making  all  things 
new."  Not  as  one  dies ;  not  as  one  lives ;  not  as  law,  either  in  the 
moral  or  natural  world,  moves ;  but  *'  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye."  Not  now,  but  "  at  the  last  trump ;  "  then  "  the  dead  shall  be 
raised,"  and  the  living  "  changed."  This,  indeed,  is  mystery — a  mystery 
foil  of  grandeur ;  one  over  which  hangs  the  cloud  from  which  emanates 
glory  inconceivable  amidst  darkness  indescribable.  But  mystery  we  con- 
cede that  it  is,  and  one  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  reason,  however 
pure  or  however  strong.  It  needs  the  clear  announcement  of  revelation 
to  establish  it.  And  this  revelation  we  have ;  the  very  clearness  of  the 
terms,  and  of  the  ideas  thrown  out  in  the  terms,  is  evidence  of  the  Divine 
origin  both  of  the  words  used  and  of  the  awful  fact,  yet  to  come,  announced 
in  them.  We  take,  therefore,  the  oommxmication,  so  distinct,  so  grand,  so 
sublime,  as  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  Mind  which  alone  could  make 
to  the  world  such  an  announcement.  Man  could  not  do  this,  because 
he  reasons  from  premises  within  his  grasp,  which  this  is  not.  Angels 
oould  not  discover  this.  God  alone  could  be  the  author  of  so  clear  a 
declaration  of  the  resurrection'' of  the  dead. 

And  here  we  ought  to  remark  another  point.  It  is  this :  The  fact  that 
some  things  in  connection  with  the  general  resurrection  of  our  race  are 
Hnrevealed,  and  are  yet  in  darkness  to  the  human  mind,  does  not  invali- 
date what  is  revealed.  The  fact  that  the  continent  of  America  lay  hidden 
from  Europe  till  seen  by  Columbus  did  not  render  Europe,  that  was  seen, 
xmreal :  this  fact,  that  half  the  world  only  was  revealed,  did  not  render 
less  certain  that  which  was  known.  That  a  vast  continent  lay  embosomed 
between  two  seas,  but  unknown  to  the  world,  may  have  rendered  it 
impossible  to  form  correct  views  of  the  geography  of  the  whole  earth ;  this 
droomstanoe,  however,  did  not  render  uncertain  what  was  known  of  a 
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angle  river,  sea,  mountain,  hillock,  or  aught  elae  that  was  seen.  Keithsr 
did  it  render  nnoertain  that  whidh  was  not  seen.  The  trnkiown  was 
equally  true  with  the  known.  So  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Stand- 
ing by  some  sea-shore  I  may  perceive  in  the  distance  an  island  upon 
whieh  rises  in  beautiful  proportions  a  lofty  light-house,  so  clear,  so 
distinct,  that  none  can  mistake  as  to  its  reality.  But  if  a  ^ystaoder 
should  ask  me,  "  Of  what  naaterial  is  the  building,"  I  could  only  eay,  "I 
know  not,  but  it  looks  inomovable."  This  uncertainty  in  the  one  case 
does  not  affect  the  £aot,  of  vastly  higher  grandeur,  that  the  light-house  it 
there f  and  the  architect  declares  it  imperishable.  So  a  man  might  aak  me 
of  the  shore  of  the  island— if  there  were  herbage  there ;  what  the  reckon 
which  thisglorious  superstructure  rests,— gneiss,  or  granite,  or  solidoystal? 
—and  to  all  the  questions  I  must  be  Eolent.  Tet  there  stands  tiie  noUs 
tower,  still  pexfonning  its  work  of  guiding  and  saving,  as  perieotly,  u 
beautiftdly,  as  wisely,  as  though  every  rock  and  hiUook,  and  all  the  8in>> 
roundings,  were  known  like  familiar  household  words.  Thus  it  is  with 
the  resurrection  taught  so  impressively  by  St.  Paul. 

But  what  is  the  true  ground  of  the  great  hope  which  Christianity  hai 
taught  us  to  entertain  ? 

The  whole  fabric  rests  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  If  Christ  be 
raised,  then  shall  there  be  a  resurrection  of  our  whole  race.  "  But  if 
there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen."  Eilhef) 
from  the  Apostle's  argument,  there  shall  be  a  "  resurrection  of  the  dead," 
or  we  have  no  risen  Christ,  And  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  no  man  has  been 
forgiven ;  we  areyetin  our  sins ;  and  they  who  are  "  fallen  asleep  in  Christ" 
have  jperisJ^d.  The  Apostles  also  are  £Use  witnesses,  even  Paul  himself, 
and  the  Gospel  a  deception. 

Now,  that  Christ  is  risen  is  a  prominent  fact  in  the  world's  history,  flo 
well  ascertained  that,  if  it  be  not  demonstrated,  you  can  demonstrate  no 
£act  by  witness.  Nothing  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  it  be 
not  proved  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  Historians,  who  were  eye- 
witnesses of  His  mi^esty,  declare  the  fact.  Twelve  men  declare  it ;  6y9 
hundred  men  saw  Christ  at  the  same  time,  and  affirmed  His  resurrection, 
even  at  the  risk  of  life.  A  bitter  persecutor  sees  Him,  abandons  eveiy 
personal  interest  for  the  truth,  becomes  its  prodaimer,  nay,  is  a  martyr  to 
his  fidelity,  exclaiming,  as  his  last  testimony,  "  I  have  kept  the  faith;  ** 
and  for  this  faith  he  dies. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the  resurrection  of  Christ  demonstrate 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  We  answer :  Were  it  a  question  whether 
or  not,  in  the  first  period  of  the  world,  man  would  die,  there  might  hsT* 
been  doubts  in  regard  to  it.  True,  Qod  had  said,  "  Thou  shalt  sorely 
die  ;...for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return."  Neverthelefli 
men  might  doubt— ridicule,  even — such  an  idea,  for  such  a  phenomencm 
was  unknown.  No  man  had  seen  a  reality  so  fearful  befall  God*s  highest 
work.  It  was  impossible  as  well  as  incredible,  one  might  say.  Bat 
when  it  was  seen  that  Abel  gave  up  the  ghost  and  crumbled  back  to 
earth,  there  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt  that  man  could  die;  and  if  one 
law  covered  the  race,  all  must  yield  to  the  terrible  fiat.  And  so  it  has 
proved  i  all  men  are  mortal. 

Now,  were  it  a  question  whether  or  not  the  dead  wiU  be  raised,  and  it 
comes  to  pass  that  one  is  raised— a  clearly  attested  fact— it  surrfy  demon- 
strates that  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body  is  not  only  a  poesihiliiy 
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but  a  reality.  It  has  become  a  patent  fact :  a  hninan  body  U  raised. 
All  solid  objections  from  that  honr  should  cease — ^that  is,  if  this  were  a 
hxmian  body,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  onr  bone,  and  especially  if 
'*  touched  wi^  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities."  But  all  this  is  a  reality, 
attested  by  witnesses  the  most  perfect  that  ever  gave  evidence  on 
any  canse  or  case  since  man  was  upon  the  earth,  and  snrrotmded 
by  circumstances  that  absolutely  prevented  ooUusion  or  deception,  had 
they  been  ever  so  inclined  to  deceive. 

But  yet  the  inquirer  asks,  How  does  this  dngle  fact  settle  the  question  ? 
We  reply.  It  shows  that  humanity  is  raised;  humanity  is  alive— in 
gloiy.  This  resurrection  of  one  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  as  does  the  first  sheaf  to  the  general  harvest.  The  work  is  sure ; 
for  the  first  sheaf  could  not  be  gathered  till  the  hardest  had  reached  the 
point  that  placed  the  whole  beyond  accident.  The  harvest  is  as  certain 
as  "thefirit'fruits  of  them  that  slept." 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  the  subject.  Does  Christ  bear 
to  the  world  spiritually  the  same  relation  that  Adam  bears  to  the  human 
race  naturally— is  He  a  second  Adam,  as  well  as  the  Lord  from  heaven  ? 
And  as  death  came  by  one,  the  first  Adam,  so  does  the  resurrection  come 
by  one  man,  even  Christ  ?  Is  Christ  the  spiritual  head  of  the  race  ? 
Are  they  His  by  covenant,  as  they  were  the  children  of  the  first  Adam  by 
natural  descent?  '*The  Father  hath  given  all  things  into  His  hand." 
80  the  text  reads ;  so  the  Bible  assures  us ;  so  the  Apostle  argues.  He 
believed  it ;  why  should  not  we  ?  As  sure,  then,  as  death  falls  upon  man 
by  Adam,  by  his  connection  with  him  as  head  of  the  race,  so  truly  will 
come  upon  man  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  **  But  every  man  in  his  own 
order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  afterward  they  that  are  Christ's  at  His 
coming." 

But  there  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
demonstrates  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  all  men.  It  is  this:  Christ 
had  predicted  His  own  death,  and  His  resurrection  the  third  day.  And 
this  was  to  be  the  result  of  His  own  power.  He  **  laid  down"  His  life ;  He 
was  to  *'  take  "  it  again.  If  the  event  followed  as  foretold  by  Him,  it 
proved  both  the  truth  of  His  prediction  and  His  power  over  the  grave.  It 
establishes  the  truth  of  all  Christ's  sayings,  His  power,  His  Messiah- 
ship,  His  High  Priesthood.  It  was  the  inaugurating  seal  to  His  ofiGlce  as 
Mediator  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  in  the  heavens.  Now  Christ 
had  not  only  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  crucified,  and  should  rise 
again  the  third  day;  He  had  also  said,  "  Marvel  not  at  tbis,"  for  **  verily, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,. ..all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  come  forth;  they 
that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life  ;...and  they  that  havedone 
evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  danmation."  The  fulfilment  of  the  one  is  an 
assurance  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  other.  If  the  first  has  proved  a  truth, 
the  other  must  be  true.  He  who  could  raise  Himself  from  the  tomb,  can 
surely  raise  His  brother.  Not  only  does  His  truth  pledge  it,  but  the  very 
laws  of  our  common  humanity,  or  connection  with  universal  humanity, 
secure  it  to  us.    t  shall  live  because  Christ  lives. 

A  further  indication  of  the  resurrection  is  found  in  the  common 
instincts  of  man's  nature.  We  have  said  that  the  doctrine  of  the  raising  up 
of  the  dead  was  beyond  reason,  even  in  its  greatest  strength.  But  some 
things  not  to  be  revealed  by  reason.^things  that  may  be  strengthened  by 
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ii»— are  yet  indioated  by  instinct.    What  makes  a  man  ti'ead  so  softly  by 
the  bed-side  of  the  dying  ?  Even  a  stranger  will  do  this,  if  the  dying  were 
onlyababe.  Whyisitthus?  Not  only  for  the  dying,  bnt  for  the  dead  msa 
the  same  instinctive  feeling  exists.  Why  does  he  lay  the  departed  aside  so 
earefolly  ?  make  preparation  to  embalm  the  bodily  frame,  when  he  dotibtB 
not  the  sonl  has  fled  ?    Why  a  preparation,  to  last  thousands  of  yean, 
such  as  was  made  in  Egypt, — ^where,  according  to  Herodotos,  ^e  doctrine 
of  the  soul's  immortality  first  appeared  ?    Now,  Herodotus  wrote  before 
Ohrist  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.    He  had  no  modem  notions :  nd&er 
had  Homer,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ.    They  both  belieyed  in  the 
soul's  immortality.    But  why  this  care  for  what  must  perish  ?    Wby  did 
Joseph  take  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  should  "  carry  np 
his  bones  "  to  the  land  of  Canaan  long  after  his  death  ?    No  rational 
account  can  be  given  of  these  instinctive  feelings  but  by  allowing  thai 
they  forthshadow  the  sacredness  of  the  body,  and  that  it  will  again  be 
wanted  by  its  owner.    And  with  this  accord  the  cenotaphs  of  Egypt,  the 
records  of  all  the  ancient  world,  the  warm,  throbbing  instinct  of  erery 
human  heart. 

But  we  add  to  these  proo&  the  express  declaration  of  the  Word  of  God. 
We  append  not  one  syllable  of  comment.  If  these  declarations  do  not 
dkdose  the  doctrine,  there  are  no  words  in  either  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or 
English  languages  that  can  do  so.  But  the  words  have  disclosed  the 
doctrine.  It  was  spoken  in  Egypt,  in  Greece,  and  in  Persia;  bathers 
stand  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  chosen ;  and  there  is  but  one 
alternative  if  the  Bible  be  of  God,  and  that  is,  that  either  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  selected  terms  that  have  deceived  the  pious  in  all  ages,  or  He  has 
declared  There  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead."*" 


MINES  AND  MINING  IN  CORNWALL  AND  DEVONSHIRE. 

OuB  minerals  are  usually  taken  from  ''lodes,"  or  "veins,"  found  in 
primary  and  secondary  rocks.  These  veins  are  supposed  to  have  been 
fissures  occasioned  by  the  magnetic  tension  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  sab- 
aequently  filled  with  the  metallic  ores  and  other  substances  therein 
contained.  It  is  asserted  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet;  and  that  the 
magnetic  currents  proceeding  from  the  south  to  the  north  pole  hate 
longitudinally  arranged,  while  in  a  fluid  state,  the  various  materials 
composing  the  crust  of  our  globe.  The  average  direction  of  the  old 
lamination  or  structure  of  the  crystalline  rocks  wiU  be  found  a  little  to 
the  east  of  north;  and  the  average  direction  of  the  polar  deavage  is  found 
to  be  a  few  degrees  to  the  west  of  north.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
BurfiMe  of  the  earth  may  be  oomparedtothegrainof  an  oranget  the  direc- 
tion of  which  is  firom  pole  to  pole. 

The  meridional  action  alluded  to  must  necessarily  cause  a  very  con* 
siderable  tension>strain.  Let  us,  for  example,  suppose  a  given  area  were 
undergoing  elongation  by  the  polar  force:  should  any  part  of  the  mass 
not  possess  sufOicient  tenacity  to  allow  of  its  extension,  fractures  would 
ensue;  and  these  would  take  place  more  or  less  across  the  direotion  of 

*  Abridged  from  the  •*  Methodist  (American)  Qoartedy  Reviow." 
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the  foree.  Shonld  the  rock  contain  sabordinate  ohannele  of  unequal 
elasticity  and  variable  width,  splits  would  occur  longitudinally  or 
diagoniJly  to  the  grain,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  least  resistance. 
We  have  therefore  the  following  results  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  polar  action,  namely,  meridional  grain  or  laminar  splits,  and  trans- 
verse or  east  and  west  fractures.  Besides  these,  numerous  smaller 
fractures  must  occur  according  to  circumstances.  In  Cornwall  the  splits 
are  very  numerous,  and  produce  many  "  slides  "  or  "faults: "  these  splits 
are  termed  "cross  courses;"  and  the  transverse  fractures  are  called 
"  lodes.*'  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  ooxmty  is 
found.  The  great  polar  splits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  extend  across  the 
British  Channel  to  Wales,  and  have  cut  the  coal  fields,  and  all  the  sedi^ 
mentary  rocks  of  the  province,  into  meridional  strips.  The  splits, 
generally  speaking,  are  older  than  the  transverse  fractures. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  these  fractures  have  been 
filled  up.  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  of  1862,  Mr.  Charles 
Moore,  F.G.S.,  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  argued  that  we'^had  no  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  mineral  veins, — ^more  particularly  in  the  secondary 
age, — owing  their  origin  to  volcanic  or  to  magnetic  agency.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  mineral  veins  were  once  fissures  which  were  traversed  by 
the  ancient  seas  of  the  period,  and  that  their  contents  are  to  be  attributed 
to  aqueous  and  sedimentary  deposition.  This  conclusion  he  founded  upon 
the  alleged  deposits  containing  organic  remains.  The  Beport  of  the 
British  Association  for  18G6  contains  a  paper  on  a  curious  lode  or 
mineral  vein  at  "  New  Bosewame "  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Gwinnear» 
Cornwall.  The  writer,  Br.  Foster,  observed  that  it  was  chiefly  remark- 
able as  containing  "  rounded  pebbles,'*  water- worn  fragments  of  stone. 
In  the  lode  they  were  mostly  angular,  but  some  of  the  pieces  of  "  killas  '* 
and  "  elvan  '"^  were  rounded,  in  many  cases  sufficiently  so  to  be  called 
true  pebbles.  These  statements  of  Mr.  Moore  and  J>r.  Foster,  namely, 
that  organic  remains  and  rounded  pebbles  are  foxmd  in  mineral  veins, 
seemingly  afiford  strong  testimony  that  these  have  been  fiUed  from  above. 
But  the  weight  of  evidence,  from  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins, 
F.G.S.,  and  others,  together  with  the  various  phenomena  observed  in 
mining,  appears  to  favour  another  theory,  to  which  we  shall  now  briefly 
refer. 

Bocks  are  more  or  less  saturated  with  minerals  in  solution.  Copper- 
yielding  springs  are  very  abundant  in  Chili,  Peru,  New  Granada,  Cuba, 
and  New  Brunswick :  they  are  to  be  seen  also  in  Ireland,  Anglesea, 
Spain,  and  Hungary ;  and  it  is  asserted  by  practical  miners  that  in  some 
of  the  mines  in  Cornwall  they  have  found  the  inside  of  large  oast-iron 
suction-pipes  very  much  incrusted  with  copper,  the  water  in  which  they 
were  immersed  having  been  strongly  impregnated  with  the  mineral  in 
suspension.  In  a  report  of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  "  United  Mines," 
the  agents  say  that,  although  a  certain  lode  is  at  present  poor,  yet  the  water, 

*  "  Elvan  "  is  the  term  employed  by  ComiBh  miners  to  designate  certain 
broad  granitic  veins  intersecting  schistose  rocks:  "  kiUas^is  the  name  given 
to  that  series  of  argillaceous  or  day-slate  rooks  so  largely  developed  to  the  west 
of  Dartmoor,  the  geologjioal  designation  ol  which  is  ''Peyoniau." 
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being  "  highly  minendized,"  indicates  thai  it  is  more  xioh  %  litfle 
£Burther  on.  It  is  supposed  that  rooks  thns  satorated  discharge  the  water 
which  they  contain  into  the  varioos  fissures.  The  contents  of  a  fissore 
will  naturally  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  rock :  for  instance,  in  lime- 
stone-veins, there  will  be  carbonate  of  lime ;  in  silioTous  rocks,  yeins  of 
quartz.  Hence  it  would  be  useless  to  search  for  copper  and  tin  lodes 
except  in  well-known  mineral  beds.  Mr.  Hopkins  states  that  the  veins 
have  not  been  filled  firom  above  or  below,  but  by  a  "  lateral  crystallisa- 
tion "  firom  the  bounding  rocks ;  whence  the  miners'  old  rule  in  Cornwall, 
*' parallel  ledes  produce  parallel  bunches.*'  The  kte  Mr.  Came,  m  his 
report  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  says  that  "  in  •  Godolphin* 
the  lodes  were  rich  where  the  'killas*  (argillaceous  slate)  was  of  a 
bluish-white  colour,  but  poor  where  it  was  black.  In  'Poldice*  and 
'Wheal  Fortune*  the  lodes  in  the  * killas '  continued  productive  until 
they  entered  a  stratum  of  blue,  hard  '  killas,'  which  out  out  the  riches." 
Other  instances  might  also  be  added,  if  it  were  necessary ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  role  in  most  mining  districts,  except,  of  course,  in  such  fractures 
as  are  parallel  with  the  beds.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind, — ^that  because  veins  have  been  particularly  produottre  in 
one  place,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  fissure  shall  be  equallyridi 
throughout.  Indeed,  to  establish  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  mineral 
veins,  and  thus  ascertain  the  rules  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
profitable  deposits,  is  of  much  greater  moment  than  is  sometimes 
supposed;  for  of  all  employments,  mining  may  stiU  be  regarded  as  among 
the  most  speculative.  In  fact,  prudence  and  experianoe  dictate  the 
possession  of  a  well-filled  purse  before  entering  on  such  exceedingly 
hazardous  enterprises. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  productive  powers  of  the  rooks  in  mineral 
districts  have  not  yet  been  spent,  for  ''numerous  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned where  old  workings  have  been  partially  filled  with  a  fresh  crop 
of  minerals ;  and  also  where  minerals  have  been  decomposed  and  have 
disappeared."  It  is  also  a  weU  known  fiust  that  in  gold- washings  which 
have  been  abandoned,  the  very  same  sand  often  becomes  again  soffi- 
ciently  rich  to  be  re- washed,  if  situated  immediately  on  a  primaiy  rock. 
It  has  abo  been  stated  that  in  a  mine  in  Durham,  which  was  dosed  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  needles  of  white  lead-ore,  more  than  two  inches 
in  length,  were  observed  projecting  from  the  sides  of  the  veins.  ^ 

**  Indeed,*'  says  Mr.  Evans,  "  the  hypotheses  supposing  mineral  veins 
to  have  been  filled  by  solution  from  above,  or  that  of  the  ixy'ection  of 
igneous  matter  into  an  open  fissure  from  below,  are  so  orude  and  irte* 
conoilable  with  the  nature  of  their  contents,  that  they  do  not  deseive  oar 

*  A  working  miner  recently  informed  us  that  about  eight  years  ago  he  wai 
working  in  the  "  Frank  Mill "  mine  in  a  "  vug,"  or  chamber,  in  connection  with 
the  lode,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  splendid  show  of  wUte  earbonate  of  lead, 
from  tento  twelve  feet  square,  the  needles  being  suspended  from  the  roof  jost  in  tbe 
same  manner  as  stalaetites  are  suspended  from  the  roof  in  a  limtstoas 
oaTsro.  The  lead,  whioh  did  not  appear  hi  nearly  all  places,  even  tonehed  the 
bed  of  white  inn  ore  and  antimony  below.  Bach  a  phenomenon  ooold  soaie^ 
be  the  result  either  of  deposition  or  of  volcanic  agency. 
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Attention :  the  iaotg  brought  forward  faUy  justify  the  oonoludon  that  all 
▼euu,  whether  they  be  mineral  or  not»  have  been  fonned  and  filled  on 
the  same  prinoiple  of  polar  action/' 

The  size  of  the  veins  considerably  varies,  being  sometimes  a  few  inohes 
only  in  thickness,  and  at  another  stage  very  many  feet.  At  the  "  Frank 
Mills  "  mines  the  average  thickness  of  the  lodes  is  from  fonr  to  five  feet ; 
bat  they  have  been  as  wide  as  thirty  feet,  and  so  small  or  narrow  as 
two  or  three  inohes.  The  early  inhabitants  of  West  Cornwall  exhausted 
the  ores  exposed  to  view  in  the  clifb  near  Gape  Cornwall,  at  which  spot 
— according  to  a  somewhat  hasty  observation  of  onr  own— the  average 
thickness  of  the  veins  was  probably  from  fonr  to  five  feet.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1868,  we  were  permitted  to  go  down  into  the  famous  Botallack 
mine,  which  is  about  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  sea :  there  the  lode 
appeared,  at  that  time,  to  be  some  six  feet  in  thickness. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  in  some  cases  many  branches  are 
found  diverginjf  from  the  lode ;  and  that  the  point  from  which  these 
branches  shoot  is  usually  very  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  In  the  "  Wheal 
Maria  '*  lode  of  the  celebrated  "  Devon  Great  Consols  "  mine,  we  have  an 
example  of  this  phenomenon.  The  lode  had  been  worked  with  consider- 
able  success  until  it  reached  the  "  great  cross  course,"  when  it  was  for  a 
time  lost ;  after  the  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  pounds,  it  was 
again  discovered,  but  nearly  six  hxmdred  feet  north  of  the  part  from 
which  it  had  been  dislocated  by  a  <*  fault,"  or,  as  the  Cornish  miners 
ienn  it,  a  *'  heave.*'  In  another  thirty  fathoms,  it  was  again  lost,  but 
after  a  lesser  effort  was  re*discovered  five  or  six  fathoms  farther  north, 
whither  it  had  been  earned  by  another  "  fault."  A  xich  reward  awaited 
the  enterprising  adventurers,  for  there  they  met  with  a  junction  of  veins 
which  yielded  them  ahnost  fabulous  wealth. 

With  the  aid  of  the  '*  Ordnance  "  map,  it  wiU  be  perceived  that  the 
principal  mineral  districts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  granitic  beds,  or  their  modification,  *'  elvan."  The 
great  mining-district  of  St.  Just  is  principally  granite,  excepting 
Botallack  and  two  or  three  other  mines,  which  are  partially  in  the 
*'  killas."  The  "  killas  "  fringes  the  western  headland  from  Cape  Com- 
wall  to  Trevail  Point.  Next  comes  the  important  mining-district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bedruth ;  in  which  every  observer  of  mining  phenomena 
must  have  perceived  that  the  principal  workings  are  usually  at  the  base 
of  the  granite  hills  of  Cam  Brea,  Cam  Marth,  and  CarmenelUs ;  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  wholly  or  partially  in  the  granitic  formations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  far-£uned  "  Dolcoath  "  mine.  The  mining-district  of 
St.  Blazey,  near  St.  AusteU,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
bed  of  granite :  indeed  the  presence  there  of  large  deposits  of  china-clay 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  this,  that  useful  substance  being  the  detritus 
of  granitic  rocks.  The  "  Carradons,"  and  the  extensive  and  valuable 
mines  around  liskeard,  are  also  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  rook.  Hence 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  certain  relations  exist  between  the 
geological  structure  of  the  respective  areas  referred  to  and  the  abundance 
or  scarcity  of  the  useful  metals;  and  that  *'  the  presence  of  granite  or 
*  elvan '  has  had  much  to  do  with  promoting  the  presence  of  tin  or  copper 
ores,  which  either  occur  in  them,  or  in  other  rocks  in  their  vicinity ;  while 
the  granitic  influence,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  was  not  essential  to 
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the  aociixniilaiion  of  the  ores  of  lead,  ftatimoiiy,  maiigtneee,  sine,  or 
Iron,  in  bonohes  or  yeinB,  as  the  case  may  be,  extensive  aiongfa  to  be 
profitably  worked.  So  far  from  lead  appearing  abmidantly  in  graniie, 
or  *  elvan,'  the  oeonrrenee  of  its  ores,  in  qoantitiee  suffioient  to  repay 
the  miner  for  his  labour,  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  CSomwall  and  Deron." 
As  it  respects  these  two  counties,  the  conditions  ^vonrable  fiir 
tin  and  copper  ores  seem  ui£ftvonrable  for  the  exhibition  of  those  of 
lead. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  "bunches  "of  tin  or  copper  an  larger 
or  more  frequent  in  the  lodes,  generally,  as  we  come  within  modersie 
distances  of  the  junction  of  the  slates  and  granites,  or  to  the  points  at 
which  the  former  are  traversed  by  "  elvan  "  courses.  Sometimes,  in  soeh 
cases,  the  ores  abound  in  the  granite,  and  at  others  in  the  slates.  Foimeriy 
but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  principles  which  regulated  these 
changes ;  and  it  was  considered  that  granite  was  not  a  good  rook  for  copper 
ores.  Becentiy,  however,  the  views  of  miners  have  become  oouBidersbly 
modified  in  this  particular.  At  "  Tresevean,"  near  Bedruth,  at  one  time 
the  best  copper  mine  in  Cornwall,  the  most  valuable  workings  wen 
wholly  in  the  granite,  and  during  the  year  1886  copper  ores  to  the  vahie 
of  ^886,000  were  raised  from  them.  The  late  Mr.  Came  has  stated  that  in 
<<Botallack/'  *'  Wheal  Cock,"  and  other  mines  in  St  Just,  the  copper 
lodes  were  more  productive  in  the  slate  than  in  the  granite,  but  they  were 
richest  in  the  line  of  junction,  especially  where  one  wall  was  granite  and 
the  other  slate. 

As  to  the  connection  between  *  <  bunches  "  of  tin  and  copper  ore  in  fissures, 
and  those  places  in  which  the  latter  traverse  the  **  elvans,"  De  la  Beehe 
says,  *<  Viewing  the  subject  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  of  the  most  marked 
kind,  and  is  well  understood  by  the  practical  miners  of  Cornwall,  though 
it  has  not  hitherto  received  that  attention  among  the  scientific  pubhe 
that  it  requires.**  One  of  the  most  noted  examples  of  the  kind  is  that  of 
*'  Wheal  Alfred,"  near  Qwinnear.  This  mine  is  now  abandoned,  but  the 
following  are  the  principal  facts  connected  with  it : — ^In  the  slate  was  an 
"  elvan  "  dike  about  three  hundred  feet  thick,  having  a  direction  about 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  dipping  north-west  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  lode  traversed  the  dike  in  its  descent  at  an  angle  of 
seventy-two  degrees.  This  lode  produced  some  ore  while  in  the  slate, 
but  upon  entering  the  *'  elvan,"  it  became  much  richer,  and,  inoveasingin 
value  in  the  same  rock,  it  yielded  ore  sufficient  to  afford  a  profit  of 
j£140,000to  the  adventurers.  After  quitting  the/*  elvan,"  and  reenter- 
ing upon  the  slate,  it  became  poor,  and  eventually  the  mine  was 
abandoned. 

Miners  have  observed  with  much  care  the  kind  of  rocks,  or  "  country," 
as  they  term  them,  in  which  the  ores  they  seek  are  principally  discovered; 
and  they  have  their  preferences.  Mr.  Pryce,  in  lus  **^ineraloffia  Cor- 
nubienaiSf**  mentions  the  mining  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of 
"  killas."  He  states  that  the  red  **  is  well  disposed  for  copper  or  tin 
lodes,  the  hitter  preferably.  The  yellow  is  indifferently  disposed  for, 
either.  The  brown,  which  has  various  shades  of  lighter  and  deeper 
colours,  is  generally  a  hard  stone,  and  contains  lodes  of  tin  move 
conmionly    than   copper.    But  of  all  the  'kiUas,'  the  cinereous,  or 
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pale  bine,  is  most  desizable  as  the  enolosiiig  siraiom  of  a  copper 
lode." 

Otir  limited  spaoe  will  not  allow  ns  to  prolong  these  remarks  on  the 
general  prinoiples  of  mineral  formations.  But  before  entezing  on  a 
brief  description  of  the  manner  and  mode  of  working  the  mines  of 
Devon  and  Oomwall,  a  few  observations  on  the  metaUiferons  localitieB  of 
the  former  county  will  not  be  oat  of  place. 

The  Devonshire  "  Great  Consolidated  "  copper  soines,  for  many  years 
the  largest  and  most  productive  in  England,  are  situated  about  four  miles 
west  of  Tavistock.  They  consist  of  five  largely-developed  mines,  giving 
a  series  of  workings,  on  one  large  main  lode  of  nearly  two  miles  in 
length,  all  ef  which  communicate  one  with  the  other  ;  together  with  a 
tract  of  new  ground,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  included  in  the 
company's  "  set "  some  years  ago.  The  mines  are,  "  Wheal  Maria," 
"Wheal  Fanny,"  '<  Wheal  Anna  Maria,"  « Wheal  Josiah,"  and 
''Wheal  Emma."'*'  About  four  miles  north-east  of  Tavistock^ is 
'*  Wheal  Friendship,"  a  very  large  copper  mine.  This  has  been  pro- 
dnctive  upwards  of  seventy  years ;  and  the  workings  have  been  actively 
proeecuted  on  sixteen  different  lodes,  besideB  numerous  branches. 
" East Gunnislake "  and  "South  Bedford"  have  been  remunerative 
mines,  judging  from  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  operations, 
which  are  carried  on  half  in  the  granite,  and  half  in  the  '*  killas."  In 
the  Ashburton  district  there  is  the  copper  mine  of  "  Wheal  Emma,"  near 
the  village  of  Buok&stleigh,  and  "  Wheal  Brookwood,"  on  the  same  lode. 
In  the  Plympton  district  there  are  two  mines  of  some  importance,  about 
three  miles  from  the  railway-station. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter  is  ''  South  Exmouth "  lead  mine. 
The  operations  here  are  upon  two  lodes,  which  are  worked  from  cross-cuts 
from  a  perpendicular  shaft.  "  Frank  Mill,"  a  mine  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, is  situated  north  of  **  South  Exmouth."  It  is  on  the  same  lodes, 
and  of  the  same  composition,  with  the  exception  that  the  '*  gossan " 
(quartz  and  oxide  of  iron)  is  still  more  abundant,  and  runs  deeper  than 
at  "  South  Exmouth."  Carbonates  of  lead,  lime,  and  iron  are  also  found 
in  these  lodes.  Towards  the  close  of  tiie  year  1868,  the  manager 
informed  us  that  the  mine  was  a  hundred  and  forty-five  £ftthoms  deep, 
and  that  the  lode,  which  considerably  varied  in  size,  yielded  ore  of  which 
sixty-three  per  cent,  was  **  galena  "  lead,  containing  on  an  average  thirty 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  It  seems  that  "  galena  "  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant  lead  ore ;  from  it  almost  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  extracted : 
it  occurs  both  in  beds  and  veins  in  primary  and  secondary  rooks.  In 
Cornwall,  veins  of  it  pass  through  primary  rocks.  The  rich  deposits  of 
lead  in  the  north  of  England  consist  chiefiy  of  veins  traversing  the 
coal-formation.  This  ore  is  more  abundantly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  than  any  other,  few  countries  being  altogether  destitute 
of  it. 

North  Devon  is  non-metalliferous,  with  the  exception  of  some  clay  iron 

ore  mixed  with  the  anthracite  of  Bideford ;  which  is  continued  to  the 

eastward,  until  we  reach  the  range  of  land  beyond  Barnstaple,  where 

manganese  is  found  at  West  Down  and  a  few  other  places;    In  a  ferru- 

*  The  term  "  wheal "  is  Xrom  huel,  an  old  Cornish  name  lor  a  mine. 
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gaumM  lode  nenr  Norfii  Tftwiony  gold  hag  been  foimd  in  small  qoxih 
titiee;  and  a  eopper-mine  has  also  been  woiked  with  soooess  at  Koith 
Molkm.  Frbq  a  Beporft  published  £ar  oixenlation  among  the  memben 
of  the  Biitish  Assoeiation  in  1869*  it  wonld  appear  that  this  mine  pio- 
dnoed  Texy  xieh  oopper  ore,  and  that  it  oontained  alarge  per-oentage  of 
sa^er,— irhieh  eaosed  oonaiderable  eompetition  for  its  pnrohase  amoagit 
the  Swansea  smelters.  North  Moiton  lies  on  the  "Old  Bed  Sandstone" 
Ibimation. 

Bet¥Feen  Dartmoor  and  Haldon  valnable  manganese  mines  haye  been 
worked ;  and,  in  the  strip  of  the  earfaonaeeona  series  whieh  nma  to 
the  north  of  Exeter,  lead  ore  has  been  raised,  near  Newton-Saint- 
Cyres.  There  is  probably  also  a  tnanganese  lode  in  the  same  localify. 
Some  years  ago,  when  walking  firom  Knowle  to  the  village  of  East 
Bndleigh,  we  Irere  stmok  with  the  peenliar  appearance  of  a  vein,  aboat 
four  inches  in  thickness,  in  a  section  of  the  *'  New  Bed,"  which 
induced  ns  to  bring  away  a  smaQ  portion  of  it  for  eramfnatJom.  It 
has  been  tested,  and  is  prononnced  to  be  manganese.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  are  manganese  yeins  in  that  neighbourhood  also. 

The  modes  of  working  the  metaliifaroas  deposits  fonnd  in  onr  Western 
Peninsula  will  form  the  subject  of  a  second  short  paper* 


THE  GENEBAL  MISSIONABY  CONPEBENCB  AT  ALLAHABAD. 

{Concluded  from  j^age  634.) 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  Conference,  papers  were  read  on  the  "  Belations 
of  Ifissionaries  to  Conyerts  in  Secular  Matters ; "  **  The  Christian  Village 
System;**  '*  The  Claims  ofEnropeanBesidents ; "  and  *'  Hindrances  to  the 
Spread  of  the  Gospel  in  India.*'  Addresses  were  also  given  on  Missioii 
Work  in  different  parts  of  India. 

Many  eircmnstances,  almost  peculiar  to  India,  render  it  necessaiy  to 
help,  in  temporal  matters,  some  of  those  who  embrace  Christianity.  The 
caste  system  excommnnicates  and  oppresses  every  convert,  severs  even 
the  ties  of  relationship,  and  cuts  him  off  from  all  social  interconrBS. 
His  life  is  frequently  in  imminent  danger  frt>m  poison ;  many  inqniren 
have  mysteriously  disappeared :  in  these  cases  it  would  be  sheer  enielty 
to  withhold  the  shelter  of  a  home.  Where  there  is  no  peril  to  life,  all 
help  and  employment  are  reftised :  and  a  native  Christian  is  left  by  bis 
kindred  to  starve.  Some,  as  Brahmans,  have  never  done  any  work ;  others 
have  had  callings  incompatible  with  Christianity.  It  is  expedient  to 
separate  some  from  all  former  associations ;  and  few  duties  call  for 
more  wisdom,  patience,  and  love,  than  this.  Europeans  are  seldom 
qualified  to  offer  aid  in  the  most  healthy  way.  Injudicious  help  has 
done  much  mischief  by  bringing  unprincipled  men  into  the  Church,  tiini 
fostering  a  spirit  of  lazy  dependence.  Misunderstandings  have  natn- 
rally  followed,  and  some  pampered  adherents  have  become  bitter  oppo- 
nents. The  usual  weakness  of  the  Hindu  leads  him  cautiously  to  secrue 
himself,  by  not  letting  go  one  branch  till  he  has  firmly  grasped  anotiior. 
The  MtiSBUlman  dogma,  that  one  convert  is  worth  a  hundred  bom 
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diBeiples,  leads  them  to  shower  &yoTir8  most  profiuely  and  ostentatioiiBly 
upon  the  meanest  proselyte ;  and  the  same  is  expeoted  from  Ohxistiaa 
missbnaries.  These  are  often  asked  what  they  will  give  for  oonverts ; 
and  this  is  not  considered  unreasonahle,  becanse  they  are  commonly 
beUeved  to  be  themselves  paid  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  converts 
whioh  they  can  show*  Generally  speaking,  the  less  that  European 
missionaries  have  to  do  with  the  temporal  affairs  of  snoh  as  renonnee 
heathenism  for  fedth  in  Ohrist  the  better ;  for  they  are  seldom  in  a  position 
to  understand  and  help  them  wisely.  Bnt  there  are  cases  where  assist- 
ance must  be  given.  The  best  modes  of  rendering  it  are  a  good  educa- 
tion and  training  to  industrial  arts.  The  German  Mission  has  sent  out 
lay  missionaries,  who  have  taught  printing,  weaving,  carpentry,  and  other 
handicrafts ;  so  that  many  native  Christians  are  now  earning  their  own 
living,  occupying  a  better  position  than  they  could  have  hoped  lor  as 
heathens ;  and  some  are  masters  of  considerable  establishments.  Native 
Christian  employers.will  more  effectually  help  converts  than  any  European 
can  do. 

The  "Village  System*'  has  occasionally  succeeded,  but  generally 
failed,  through  the  difficulties  of  management.  Unless  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  converted  natives  are  better  left  among  their  own  people. 
Persecution  they  will  have.  But  after  a  time,  where  the  life  is  consistent, 
enmity  subsides  into  forbearance,  andfrequently  changes  to  respect.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  the  influence  exerted  is  powerful  for  good.  Where  the 
convert  is  wholly  separated  from  his  people,  this  influence  is  lost.  As 
conversions  increase,  the  difficulties  lessen. 

Throughout  India,  in  cities,  towns,  stations,  and  widely-scattered  jungly 
districts,  there  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  English-speaking 
people, — ^gentlemen  of  the  civil,  military,  and  "  unoovenanted  "  services ; 
soldiers,  merchants,  engineers,  planters,  and  others  of  European  birth, 
aud  '*  East  Indians,"  or  persons  of  mixed  race, — all  of  whom  are  classed 
by  the  natives  as  "  Christians."  Europeans  are  sojourners ;  they  cannot 
continue  in  India  from  generation  to  generation  without  occasional 
returns  to  a  colder  climate.  '*  East  Indians  **  are  permanent  residents, 
and  are  rapidly  multiplying ;  and,  being  greatly  neglected  religiously, 
large  numbers  of  them  have  sunk  socially  and  morally  below  the  heathen 
themselves.  Unless  cared  for,  they  must  hereafter  become  a  terrible 
evil  in  the  land.  The  people  judge  Christianity  by  the  lives  of  its 
adherents,  and  do  not  readily  distinguish  between  its  nominal  and  real 
disciples.  Intemperance  and  other  flagrant  sins  of  so-called  Christians 
oause  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  blasphemed ;  but  every  truly  devout  and 
consistent  Christian  is  a  **  light  shining  in  a  dark  place."  Hence  the 
importance  of  seeking  the  salvation  of  our  own  countrymen,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  a  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  the  heatiien. 
Suitable  provision  for  their  religious  oversight  and  instruction  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  Missionaries  do  what  they  can  to  meet  the  need,  but  are 
restrained  by  the  consideration  that  their  first  duty  is  to  the  Hindu 
population,  for  whose  special  benefit  they  are  sent  out.  With  rare  excep- 
tions, Europeans,particularly  in  remote  and  comparatively  solitary  stations, 
greatly  value  any  effort  for  their  spiritual  good.  The  temptations  to  vice 
ajid  irreligion  are  numerous  and  strong :  the  presence  and  prevalence  of 
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I  eoiraption,  with  iha  absence  of  aU  the  meaiui  of  gnoe»  innin  ih« 
ndnof  many  who  might  be  saved  by  the  iiutnimeiitality  of  rognlar  Tiaita- 
tion.  For  Uub  work  godly»  cheeifiily  eanieety  eelf-denyisg,  aad  ^^pi- 
Uiizmg  men  an  needed. 

The  chief  hindzanoea  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  dwell  upon  at  the 
ConfiBvence  were  caster  the  massiye  ioroe  of  Hhidnlsm,  crmstantiy- 
teeiming  ceremonies,  low  morality,  partieularly  with  respect  to  tniiyBl- 
neaB,  Mohammedaniam,  xaee-antagonism,  immorality  of  oax  faOow- 
oonntrymflnt  inconsistency  of  members  of  onr  Chnrches,  the  gnlf  between 
the  fioragn  and  the  natiYc  missionary,  andonr  "  dhzonic  nnhelie£"  Esflh 
of  these,  and  many  more,  might  be  considered  at  length,  if  upace  p«- 
nutted.  Caste,  or  genns,  has  fixed  the  position  of  CTery  Hindn.  None 
can  rise  or  hH :  caste  or  oot-caste, — there  is  no  other  alteniatiTe. 
Eqnality,  communion  are  impossible.  Happily  its  rules  are  so  strict  that 
a  fMilUess  observer  could  not  be  found  in  all  India.  It  isutterly  incom* 
paiible  with  advancing  sodety.  These  and  other  chaiacteristios  tend  to 
its  destruction.  The  rule  has  so  often  to  be  lowered  to  fit  the  pne- 
ticahie;  so  many  innovations  have  to  be  winked  at ;  progress  makes  so 
firequent  breaches  in  the  eystem,  that  althou|^  generations  may  yet  be 
fettered  by  its  restrictions,  ultimate  emancipation  is  certain.  It  is  a 
common  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  railway,  telegraph,  etc.,  are  rapidly 
breaking  down  caste.  Intercourse,  travel,  enlargement  of  ideas,  viil 
certainly  do  much  to  abate  its  conceit  and  ezdosiveneBs,  but  Christianity 
and  education  are  the  only  reliable  means.  Love  and  knowledge  wiQ 
dissolve  the  chain,  and  unite  men  in  a  real  brotherhood. 

The  inert  mass  of  Hinduism  is,  however,  being  disintegnited,  tiioa^ 
by  slow  degrees.  Many  and  increasing  influences  are  at  woik.  One 
may  often  see  in  India  a  beautifiil  emblem  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  QospeL 
A  bird,  eating  afiruit  on  the  moss-grown  roof  of  a  temple,  drops  the  seed. 
A  banyan  shoots  forth  £rom  the  scanty  soil;  sends  its  numerous  rootlets 
into  every  crevice,  and  down  the  walls  on  eveiy  side ;  touching  the  esiih,  it 
speedily  gains  buUc  and  strength :  the  temple  is  almost  hidden  beoeatii  its 
vigorous  foliage ;  the  idol-carved  stories  are  rent  one  from  another  by  the 
expanding  force.  The  very  firmness  of  the  structure,  which  has  tat 
ages  defied  every  other  assailant,  only  hastens  its  nun.  It  is  hslpksi 
and  hopeless:  the  very  massiveness  of  Hinduism  only  insures  its  ikll  by 
the  gently-expanding  but  irresistible  influence  of  Christianity.  Hindu 
ritual  cannot  be  observed  by  any  but  the  priestly  class:  its  vexiUioet 
impositions  and  contemptible  trivialities  must  yield  to  the  new  pTMtieal 
life  introduced  by  Western  civilisation  and  commerce.  The  indifilBreaee 
to  the  demands  of  truth  and  honesty  cannot  excite  wonder  when  it  if 
considered  that  the  tyranny  of  despots  and  priests,  monopolists  of  powtr 
and  knowledge,  has  left  the  people  no  defence  but  deceit.  Cunning  is  the 
natural  resource  of  the  weak.  The  traditional  gods  are  examples  of  iHiole- 
sale  lying,  chicanery,  and  theft ;  and  the  recitation  of  their  successibl 
wickedness  is  one  of  the  most  popular  entertainments.  In  many  xeqiects 
Hindu  morality  and  behaviour  compare  favourably  with  those  of  Europe 
and  America.  Displace  their  gods  and  legends,  give  them  **  the  tmtti  as  it 
is  in  Jesus/*  and  they  will  not  be  behind  any  country  in  integrity  and  virtue. 

Mohammedans,  as  we  have  before  remarked^  have  not  had  the  atten- 
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iion  they  ought  to  have  had  from  Missionary  Societies.  Their  dislike  to 
Ohristianity  is  strong,  bat.  not  insuperable :  a  jodioioiis  mission  to  them 
would  meet  with  sneoess,  and  their  conyersion  to  Christ  would  be  a  great 
blessing  to  the  whole  of  Asia.  "  Baoe-antagonism  "  ought  rather  to  be 
termed  the  difference  of  religion,  language,  manners,  and  customs.  In 
these  respects  Hindus  and  Europeans  could  hardly  be  farther  apart : 
antagonism  is  the  result  of  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  each 
other.  The  stand-points  they  occupy  are  wholly  unlike,  and,  without 
intention,  they  are  perpetually  misinterpreting  each  other.  The  ancient 
conservatiTe  East  can  neither  understand  nor  be  understood  by  the 
aggresaiye  and  youthful  West.  Jealousy  and  scorn  on  one  side,  power 
and  contempt  on  the  other ;  ideas  on  almost  eyery  subject  utterly  unlike ; 
dress,  houses,  social  customs,  pursnits,  the  subjects  of  mutual  wonder 
and  ridicule, — "  as  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,''  so  far  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  respeotiye  peoples  remoyed  from  each  other. 

On  the  seyenth  and  last  day,  papers  were  read  on  "  Prayer  for  the 
Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; "  "  The  Press ; "  "  Christian  Vernacular 
Literature ; "  ''  The  Press  in  Bengal; ''  "  Colportage  in  India ; "  **  Sunday- 
schools  and  Sunday-school  literature;"  and  "The  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India.*' 

The  urgent  need  of  India,  and  of  the  world,  is  the  copious  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Prayer,  importunate  and  ceaseless,  should  be  made  by 
eyery  follower  of  Christ  for  this.  *\nntil  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from 
on  high,"  we  plough  and  sow  in  the  dust. 

One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Protestant  missionary  is  to  giye  to  the 
people  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  spread  its  light  by  means  of  the  press. 
Carey  and  his  coacUutors,  not  knowing  how  short  might  be  their  oppor« 
tunity,  made  tiie  most  strenuous  and  praiseworthy  efforts  to  translate  and 
pHnt  portions  at  least  of  the  Scriptures  in  as  many  languages  as  possible. 
Most  of  these  haye  giyen  place  to  other  yendons.  The  whole  Bible  is 
now  procurable  in  all  the  leading  tongues  of  India,  and  in  some  the  work 
of  reyision  is  far  adyanoed.  The  New  Testament,  or  smaller  portions, 
can  be  had  in  nearly  eyery  dialect.  These  are  being  widely  circulated 
hy  colporteurs,  in  yearly-increasing  numbers.  Commentaries,  Biblical 
Dictionaries,  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  Treatises  on  Theological  sub- 
jects, and  translations  of  important  works  are  abready  found  in  some 
languages.  But  the  want  of  a  sound,  healthy  literature  is  deeply  felt  as 
the  Churches  increase  in  intelligence ;  and  efforts  to  supply  this  want 
are  constantly  made,  but  are  yet  unequal  to  the  demand.  A  diligent 
reader  would  yery  soon  exhaust  the  entire  list  of  Christian  books 
pKoduoed  as  yet  in  any  one  language.  The  list  of  works  is  sometimes 
Imposmg,  but  a  large  proportion  consists  of  mere  tracts. 

Hindus  show  a  remarkable  readiness  to  adopt  useful  noyelties,  and 
haye  eagerly  laid  hold  of  the  press,  but  haye  abused  it  to  the  yilest 
purposes.  In  many  parts  of  India  the  printing-press  is  pouring  out  in 
the  seyeral  yemaculars  a  flood  of  the  most  demoralizing  productions ; 
numy  of  the  natiyes  themselyes  are  calling  for  Goyemment  interference 
to  protect  their  families  and  country  from  moral  pollution.  Hence  the 
imperatiye  necessity  fer  a  pure  literature.  The  fewness  of  missionaries, 
and  their  foreign  character,  put  them  to  great  disadyantage,  but  they 
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are  not  idle.  Daring  the  ten  years  pteceding  1871,  twenty-four  prepses,  in 
Indift,  Ceylon,  and  Bnnnah,  sent  forth,  in  thirty-four  langnagee  and 
dialects,  three  thonsand  four  hundred  and  ten  separate  woiks,  mostly 
of  a  Christian  and  ednoational  olass.  With  the  spread  of  edneation,  the 
demand  for  books  rapidly  increases,  and  must  be  promptly  met. 

!nie  progreoo  of  Indian  mission-work  is  cheering  on  many  points.  The 
advance  in  the  nmnber  of  native  Christians  in  ten  years  was  sixty-one 
per  cent,  against  fifty-three  per  cent,  in  the  previous  ten  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  increase  is  from  low  caste  and  aboriginal  tribes.  MiBsiQn- 
stations  are  greatly  multiplied,  although  there  are  eight  fewer  foreign 
missionaries.  The  unfovourable  position  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  in 
tills  respect  is  marked:  it  had  ninefewer  missionaries  than  ten  years  ago, 
and  they  are  still  less  numerous  now*  May  we  not  hope  that  this  reproadi 
will  be  at  once  wiped  away? 

In  Schools,  the  increase  of  pupils  was  forty-nine  thousand  three  Inm- 
dred  and  Biity-seven,more  than  four-fold,  showing  the  vast  power  within 
reach  of  the  Church. 

ijnong  the  indirect  results  of  Protestant  Missions  are  the  removal  of 
pr^dice  to  a  vety  large  extent ;  a  better  and  more  general  appreeia- 
tion  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion ;  a  more  or  less  healthy  and  hopeful 
public  ^irit ;  increased  desire  for  sound  knowledge ;  a  manifest  inqnixy 
and  feeling  after  Christian  truth  ;  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  by  many 
who  are  not  Christians ;  attempts  to  reform  Hinduism ;  loosening  of  caste 
bonds;  and  greater  consideration  for  women,  as  indicated  by  tiie 
re-mairiage  of  widows  and  the  spread  of  female  education. 

In  an  Appendix  to  the  Beport  are  given  the  returns  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  from  the  "  Madras  CathoHc  Directory,  perminu  mtperi- 
omm,**  regarded  by  the  Boman  Catholics  themselves  as  the  most 
reliable  authority  upon  the  subject.  These  figures  show  that  "  the  total 
faicrease  in  India  during  the  decade  is  twelve  per  cent,  against  sixfy- 
one  percent*  among  Protestant  Missions ;  a  comparison  which  is  import- 
ant, because  the  latter  are  by  many  deemed  less  successful  than  those  of 
Bome«  It  is  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  European  soldiers,  of  whom  a 
large  proportion  are  Boman  Catholics,  are  reckoned  in  their  returns.  It 
is  wen  known  to  those  who  go  much  among  the  masses  that  very 
little  if  any  progress  has  been  made  for  many  years  past  by  Bomidi 
Miaaons  to  the  natives.  The  Bomanists  themselves  lament  the  great 
losses  they  have  sustained,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  head-way  agunst 
such  agencies  as  the  Bible  and  BeUgious  Tmoi  Societies,  and  Protestant 
schools,  among  a  people  who  will  read  and  think  for  themselves,  and 
who  demand  a  reason  for  eveiything  they  are  asked  to  believe.  Most 
of  the  agents  of  Bomanism  are  self-denying  men,  but  their  me&ods  of 
working  are  not  calculated  to  produce  lasting  results.  "  The  baptism 
of  *  heatiien  children  in  danger  of  death,'  seems  to  be  a  fovourite  form 
of  labour.  The  number  of  baptisms  of  this  kind  in  the  Madura  vicariate 
during  1871  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-one.  There 
are  agents  employed  to  go  about  for  this  puit>06e,  and  to  collect  orphan 
children."  Very  fow  of  the  priests  acquire  a  language  so  as  to  preach 
in  it,  nor  do  they  appear  ever  to  preach  out  of  doors, — a  plan  adopted 
t>y  all  Protestant  Missions,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  the  East. 
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A  single  B«&tenoe  from  one  of  the  cloBing  addresaes  defivered  at  this 
delightfbl  and  memorable  "  First  General  Conference  of  Indian  Mission- 
aries "  may  appropriately  conolnde  this  imperfect  notice  of  it : — **  The 
peace,  the  imity,  the  love  that  have  marked  all  onr  meetings  are  trace- 
able only  to  the  presence  amongst  ns  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to 
Him  be  all  the  praise  I  *' 

D.S. 


RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


TH£  STATIONS  OF  THE  HVSSLEYAN-METHODIST  MINIST££S 
AND  FKBACKEBJS  ON  TRIAL  FOR  1874-76. 


(ConeUtdtd  J^rom  page  836.; 


IRELAND. 


I.  DUBLIN  DISTRICT.-^ramef  Tobioi, 
Ckairman  of  the  DUtrieL 

James  DamOlp,  Financial  SeerOarf, 

^anJhitUn,  {8Ufk€H*9  Gnm,  OtnUnarp 
Chapa,  ^c)  William  Qorauui,  Junca 
ThMnpoon  (San^^miowif). 
N.a— Robert  G.  Cattiw,  LL.D.,  to,  by  per- 
mladoa  of  tke  Caofercnce,  mirtoyed  in 
the    aervioa    of  •  roUgioua  Society  in 


A.  M'Km, 
GoToraor  and  Cbaplain ;  Robtrt  Haileton, 
who  ia  BathoriMd  to  noeivt  Donatlonf 
towards  the  areotion  of  the  New  Inatitn- 

tlMl. 

DMtan  Garrison,  JameaTobiaa  {8amiifmoynt}» 

esi  DuUin,  {Ahbethstnet,  ^c,)  Edwaid  Beat, 

Cbarfea  Inwood,  Frederieli  A.  Trotter; 

Robert  Hoaton  {Lombard-sifwH),  Baper- 


WilhMin,    {Raikmines,)  John    D.    PoweU, 

William  Crawford,  M.A. 
663i>MM<n,  {Otrk-stnet,)   R6bert  Boyd,  who 

ahaU  change  once  in  every  alz  weeica  with 

the  Minbtere  of  the  Rathminea  Circuit 
6M  JhtUin,  (madaiaU-plaee,)Qibmm  M«llillen, 

Walter  H.  Price ;  Samnel  Patteraon  (Cd- 

hrtdpe)  f  Bopemnmeiwy* 
65ff  Kingstown,  Jamea  Donnellyt  JoHm  O.  Price 

{BUtckrock) ;  TbooMa  T.  N  HuU  (JkUKqf), 

Bopemomenuy* 
666  Bray,  Bamnel  Dnnlo]K 
WJ  Drofjfiuda,  William  Crook,  D.D.,  JameeC. 

Bam  {Dandaik);  John  Nelaon,  Super- 

nnmervy. 
656  IRcfefew,  mnilkm  Chitotie. 
eseJlottdnnn,    Irrine    Jobnaton     {Arldofa), 

William  Bproale  (TtnoMwY,  John  Uddy, 


660  Tutiamofrt,  John  C.  8to(«y»  Tbomaa 
Rothwdl;  John  Uughea  (0afty»H(ta#, 
iVffiMf (cfctwi) ,  Supemomerarya 

661 2£€iff^ototifihf  Robert  M«  Morrlaon* 


662  Abbepkix,  Mortloclc  Long,  who  ahall  change 
once  in  every  eight  weeka  with  the  Miniater 
of  the  Haryboroogh  Circuit 

eSi  Long/Ml,  Willtem  C.  Doonaa,  Cbarlca 
Walker  (tfuMfvor). 

664  AiMone,  WUliam  Lough;  Samuel  Cow4y  (a) 

(Moate),  Supernumerary. 

665  Trim,  John  Walker. 

666  Cyrragh  Camp,  John  Dnaoan. 

eenerai  Mission  for  Vu  Souih  and  Wesi, 
WiUtaun  G.  Campben,  ILA.  {Raikgar, 
Dubtin), 

n.  WATERFORD  DISTRICT.— JBilmmi 

Guard,  Chairman  ofVks  DistrieL 

Hswnf  Evans,  FInanelai  Seeretanf. 

667  Walor/frd,  Henry  Evana  i  William  Catfacr 

•  (3Vamor»),  Supemnmerary* 

668  Qonmei,  BCartin  Bynea. 

669  Carlow,  Jeremiah  Wilaon,  Samuel  Hutchin- 

aon  {A(hp), 
970  Jfetoiownbarrjf,    Gabriel   Clarke,   Thomaa 

FOrde  (OotiQr);  Henry  J.  OUea  (Jfon- 

amoUn,  Gorep),  Supernumerary. 
671  Wes^fifrd,    Edward    Guard,    Samnel   A. 

Robertaon. 
67fl  Kiiksnnif,  John  Canon,  John  W.  Wood. 

nL  CORK  DISTRICT.— IF.  Guard  Fries, 

Chairman  tifOu  DistrieL 
WesUjf  Guard,  Financial  Secretarp, 

m  Cork,  W.  Guard  Prioe,  Edward  Hartew 

674  Queeiutomi    and   Passage- West,    Edwwd 

M.  Banka ;  Robert  Black  {Passage-  West) , 

Sttpemumeiary. 
675Bamfon,  Thomaa  Monn,  John  O.  Park 

( Dunmanwap)  • 
mcionakiUp,  WOllam  B.  Monahan,  Hugh 

Moore. 
mSkO/bereen,  Jamea  H.  Sayera,  Geon«  I>< 

Lindeay. 

678  Toughal,  Samuel  Wefar. 

679  Ftrmop,  George  Bamea. 

680  Kinsoie,  William  R.  Starkly. 

681  BertJkavai-if fiMf ,  WUliam  R.  G»noa 
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m  Tnite,  W«d«y  Ctaiid,  TbOBM  B.  Kldwl. 
MD,  LL.a;  John  Naah  (Xtmnarv), 
BupomooMnuT. 

IV.  LIlfERICB:  DISTRICT.— (JWi» 
3PKa9,  Outirwum  qfihe  DitlrieL 

ChaHet  BoberUc»9  fteoMfal  StenUarp. 
6B3£faMKdk,  CIiuIm  RobertMn;  James  & 
Qtnmaa,  Bnperaamtnry. 

684  Jdan  and  AHMftrie,  Jobs  Good  (JtaA- 

feM2«),TliomMD»Yl& 

685  Jloieria  anil  Panoiuiawn,  John  B.  GiMO, 

Jolin  Bftddan  tlVw«0Ml0M»)- 
eSS  iTcmvA,  ThomM  W.  Baker. 
887  Chu^l^ordan,  Edwaid  O.  Woit  iB^rrUo- 

Mm). 

688  BaiUnMlot,  Frederick  EUiotl. 

689  JraniAp  John  Foster. 

600  Bimii,  Riohard  T.  Tmay,  Bupemumarary. 

Letten  to  be  addreaied  to  Limerick. 
681  OakM^oHd  OiigkUrwrd,  CoUn  M*Kaj. 
aifiim,  James  Donald.  Supenomefary. 
Geiterol  Mistion/or  fhe  fioutt  and  Wttt, 
Jobn  S.  M'Dade  {UmeHek). 

T.  8LI00  DI8TBI0T.— «feorye  Vance, 

CKairmtm  qfthe  DittrieL 
Oeorge  G,  BaUard,  FinoHciai  aeertUary. 
608  migo,  George  Yaaoe,  Richard  LIttto. 
688  OaHUbar,  Robert  Johnson. 
niBaUim  and  KUkia,  Geont  O.  Ballard, 

John  H.  Martin. 
60B  DrumOumAo  emd  Sojfie,  WilUaBi  a  North, 


0. 


Nicholas  J.  Warner,  James  lOtkwotA 
697  ?Fci4p«H,  Robert  Hewitt. 

VL  BNNIBBILLBN  DISTRICT.— EMortl 

Maxwai,Chalrmemqflh»]HtiHeL 

Samua  Couaf  (b),  mnaneUa  Steretarp. 

698Aml«WNOT,    Richard    MaxweU,    Stewart 

Smith  i  Be^Jamin  Bajly,  Supemnmerary. 
600  BfwMorouglh  Jamee  OUver,  Richard  Doke 

{FivemiktawH),  Andrew  Knox. 
TOOJrvJfMstoMi,   Jamee  Bdwaids,    John  0. 

Tkotter ;  John  R.  Porter,  Snpemumemry. 
01  Jhmgal  mnd  BaUpthmman,  Thomas  Cooke, 

Hugh  T.  Ronlston  {BaUftkamum). 
70S  P9ttlfiQ,  AndBSW  M 'Dwalne. 

703  Ckmei,  William  Qoaile,  Thomas  Orser. 

704  CooUkm,  Samuel  Cowdy   (a),  Samnel  T. 

Boyd,  B.A. 

705  CkiMM,  James  Collier. 

7W  KiUetJumdra,    John    Nfcihol,  Who  shaU 
change   on  one  Sonday  fat  every  four 
weeks  with  the  Minister  of  tho  CaTan 
CAvenit. 
Vn.  LO>n)ONDBRRY  DISTRICT.-JWn 
HaxOUm,  Chairman  nf  (he  JHsMet 
Otorgt  R.  Wtdifwood,  FInanekU  StenUmf. 
m  londandirrw,     George    R.     Wedgwood, 

Richard  Cole. 
708Cbtar«l«M,  Charles  H.  Orookshank,  M.A.t 
John  na  {PortrtiAU    James  Hughes 
{Partnuh),  Sopemumerarles. 
700  NtwiamUkiumddp,  John  Gilbert. 


710  BoOEpcttfClr,  F^meii  Dooglas. 

711  Ouftalsvy,  Thomas  Knoi.xnUlntaBe}* 

BJL 
718  Om^lt,  JohnHaselton,Celsb8.UirdJ(.A. 
713iCratane  mid  BaOamUtm,  Akmte  Fol- 

lerton,  John  G.  Whitlskv. 
714  Btmkkuelp,  Joseph  Johnston,  JanssNizoa 

{Ardara), 
718  ItmMowm,  Robert  Geale  (JCeiiBe). 

Vin.  BBLFAST  DI8TBI0T.— Fdlaw 
M'MnOm,  Chairman  ^Ou  DMrkC 
AAcrl  a. /«iws»  MMneW  Acrdery. 

7l6Be|^hfl,    (DoMvaO^siiMn,)    WiDISB   P. 
Appelbe,  LLJX  ^ . 

ifeme^lflfflen  dnd  OmMynrf  J>md,Wsl- 
hMeM'Monen. 

717  Bd/oit,  {Fnderidi'StrtttA  George  Alkyi 

George  A.  LeBert 

718  Be^ftut,  {Jemtpmouat,)  John  DonsU. 

719  Bdifiut,   {FalU'road,^    James  Robirtwi, 

who  shan  change  on  one  Sonday  la  evvfi 

month  with  1h»  Minister  Of  the  BsifMt 

(Donegsll-eqaare)  Clrealt. 
780  B0(Au<>  {Affnet-Hrtvit)  John  Dwjer,  »bo 

shall  change  on  one  Sonday  hi  vti? 

nMnlh  with  the  Mhilster  of  the  Bslhit 

(Ligoniel)  Cirettit.  

781 IM^,  iUn»Mnitrroad,)  WllBan  Kkhe- 

las,  Jamee  Megaity,  LLJ>. 
MeOudltt  Colhfft^   Robinson  Beott,  D.D., 

Prtadpol;  wmimn  P.  Appslbe,  U*^. 

(of  DonBgaU-iqnare;aieait,)  TbeeJeiW 

Tutor. 
788  BiWul,  iUpanki,)  John  W.  BsBwd. 
788  JBel/Mf ,  {Ormma  reaJ,)  Andrew  AshAmSi 

who  Shan  chango  on  one  ftmdiy  li  eriiy 

month  with  tho  Ministers  of  the  BslM 

(irnlvcfsity-road)  Cireoit. 
TiABeVM,    {BaUifmaemrrmt)  R.    0»w*rt 


788  BiVatt,  {Knodt,)  Joseph  W.  M«Kiy.  *"» 
rindl  dnnge  on  one  Sunday  m  efcqr  mm 
iMCke  wtth  the  Mmbter  of  the  BUM 
(BaUymaearrett)  Circuit. 

786Fo<yMO«f,  Robert  O.  Jonee;  ThasiasW' 


787  iM^ctow,  Bdward  Do  Coney. 
798  Danofhodee,  Oliver  M'CuKteon. 
780  '■■    •    ' 


(Por«(/lrnr).  

780  Carrid^rtryur,  John  OUtur,  John  Mei" 

<Inrn«). 

781  Mlivhtriqi^Uf,  GhariSB  Wood. 
788  O0o*reo«n,  WlUiam  B.  LaBsrt. 

783  LMwm,  Robert  OoBler,  Robert  KWrtsfc 

784  Vrmcf,  Hugh  M*0«hie^  _  .^. 
738  2»MnfNifrle*,  George  KMpsMeh,  »•» 

M'Lortnan  (Ballywnhinrit^  ._ 

OMiter,  WUHam  MuDoy,  •ofSi^awrj- 

Letter!  to  be  addi  ssasd  %o  BiMi*     ^^ 

736ifnlKiii  and  Battpmrnat  Janses  1^*5' 

SomnelHoltinsiworth,  B.A.  (SuH"*f 

OinemI Jf !«<«•  Ar  «fce irorth •il«fj 

ir««t.  John  IM^Isoa  ( AfftM)f '^"^■^ '^ 

Quarry  (BUM* 
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ZX.  FORTADOWN   DISTRIOT.— ^iworj 
JokntUn^  Chairman  itfth*  DIttricL 

Ckarkt  BoMh,  FinaneUU  Seerttarp. 

737  PorUtdowH,  Bdwsrd  Johniton,  Henry  Ball. 

738  SigUth,  John  MagiU  [Lmigli^faif)*  who  shall 

change  on  ono  Sunday  In  every  month 
with  the  Ministera  of    the  Portadown 
Cbvuit. 
TWNtwrp,   Chaxta   Baeldn,    John   W.     A. 
M*WUliani. 

740  DtmffonaoHf  Thomaa  Peanon,  James  D. 

Lamont 

741  Bteigartttown,  Robert  8.  Lee. 

74i  ArmagJk,  John  W.  Jones,  Robert  J.  Dal- 

]ani,B.A. 
7iMLwpcn,  James  Black,  Thomas    WUey; 

John  Armstrong,  BapemnmetBry. 
744  Moira,  ¥nisoa  J.  Storvy. 
74»  Tandragee,   William   Hoey,    Robert    O. 

Roberto  (Oit^bnl). 
746  Bambridge,  James  Carey. 
747 M4magkan,    Robert   J.  Meyer;   William 

Bnnside,  Sapcmnmerary. 
748  CatOOkmegt  Robert  Hamilton. 
740  Augknaeknft  Andrew  M.  Rutledge. 
N.B.— Robert  Crook,  LL.D.,  who  went  to 

America  during  the  year  for  the  Improvo- 

ment    of  his  health,   has  recelTed  an 

appointment  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church. 

MISaiOHA&y  AWOIATMBNTS. 

No.  of 

Ctrenit. 

881  J^MMte,  {AVbeg-ttind,)  Chariee  Inwood. 

6U  IhiMnt  {Cork^tinH,)  Robert  Boyd. 

eM  Brajf,  Samuel  Dunlop. 

665  Trim,  John  Walker. 

67S  Mitkemf,  John  Canon,  John  W.  Wood. 

678  Toftgfud,  Samuel  Weir. 

199  ^trmop,  George  Barnes. 

688  Kin$ale,  WUliam  R.  Starkoy. 

681  Benkaven-Mimt,  WilUam  R.  Osrson. 

688  Tralee,  Wesley  Guard,  Thomas  B.  Nichol- 
son, LL.B. 

688  If€M^,  Thomas  W.  Baker. 

668  BaUtM^lM,  Frederick  BlHott 

688  KilmM,  John  Foster. 

090  Jftuiif ,  Richard  T.  Tracy,  Sopemnmerary. 

681  GofMuy  and  aughUrard,  Colin  M*Kay. 

604  KiUala  and  Ou  Barang  ^  Linei^,  John 
H.  Martin. 

686  ManerkamiUon,  James  KIrkwood. 

697  Wutport,  Robert  Hewitt. 

701  Dimegal  and  BaUptkannon,  Thomas  Cooke, 
Bi«h  T.  Boulston  {BaUptkannon), 

708  PetUgo,  Andrew  M'llwalna. 

71s  Strabane  and  BathmOimi,  Aleiander  Ful- 
lerton,  John  O.  Whittaker. 

714  DunMntag,  Joseph  Johnston,  James  Nixon 
{Ardarah 

716  Innithawen,  Robert  Oeale  {MovUte), 

718  BeUM,  (Jenngmount,)  John  Donald. 

7»  Bt^fhtt,  iUgonia,)  John  W.  Ballard. 

790  iraseowiMwtff,  {atattrg  and  Porta/arrg,) 
Robert  Jamison. 

716  DtmtpoMtk,  George  Kirkpatrkk,  Thomas 
M*Lorinan  {BaUgnahindi)  i  William 
MuUoy  (Cpmter),  Supernumerary. 

TOL.   ZX. — FIFTH  8XBIES. 


786  ^nM^  and  BaUgmina,  James  MoidodE. 
Samuel  HoUingsworth,  B.  A.  (BaUgawMJ. 
741  StMoartttown,  Robert  8.  Lee. 
746  Banbridge,  James  Carey. 


MISSJ^ONS. 

L— EUROPE. 

FRANCE. 

IParit,    (AviMk    Work,)     John     Wesley 

Close. 
9  Rketmt,  {Engttth  Work,)  Thomas  Hammond. 
8  Boulogne,  {EngUOi  Work,)  Joseph  GasUn. 

GERMANY. 

WUnTSMBSRO,   AADSN,  BAVARIA,  AJfO 
AUSTRIA. 

John  C.  Barratl,  Chairman  <^Vhi  BitMet,  and 
Oenerai  SuperiniendenL 

4  Waiblingen,  John  C.  Barratt,  WilUam  H. 

JohnsUm(CannttaU,Englith]t  G.Heinrich 
Funck  (CanntkUt),  German  Minister; 
Christian  ReU  {StuUgart),  Assistant  Ger- 
man  Minister;  One  to  be  sent. 

5  Stuttgart,  (EnglithJ  To  be  supplied  frOm 

WaibUngen  and  Cannstatt 

6  Winnenden,   C.   GottUeb   HUler,   German 

Minister;  An  Agent. 

7  Prevortt,  E.  Gottlieb  Ekert,  Assistant  Ger- 

man Minister. 

8  Baehnang,  Matthias  Class,  German  Minister. 
9Murrhardt,  Karl  Klenk,  Assistant  German 

Ministar. 

10  Hall,  Jacob  Klenk,  German  Minister. 

11  Kirekberg-adjagti,  Carl  BOttcher,  AssUt- 

ant  German  BUnlster. 
19  CraOtheim,  One  asked. 
19  Oberwrbaek,  Johann  G.  Steinlen,  German 

Mhiister. 
USchomdof/,   Michael  Wledmann,   German 

Ministor. 

15  A^Vor/,     Johann     a     Komig,    Gennaa 

Minister. 

16  WeUhHm,  HeinxIchBraU,  Assistant  German 

Minister. 

17  Ulm,  Blaubcuren,    i^c,   Ludwig  Laepple, 

Assistant  German  Minister. 

18  AdeUhHm,  {Badm,)  Gottfried  WeUer,  AssUt- 

ant  German  Minister. 

19  Vienna,  (Auitria,)  Christian  Dieterle,  Ger* 

man  Minister. 
90  Mim^,    {BavaHa,)  Karl  Christoph  Beu- 

tenmQller,  Assistant  German  Minister. 
SI  Augiburg,  {Bavaria,)  To  be  suppUed  from 

Munich  and  Ulm. 

ITALY. 
L  ROME  DISTRICT.—fl^my/.P^poei.B.^., 
Chairman  of  the  DistrUt,  and  Oenerai  BupeT' 


n  Borne,  Henry  J.  Piggott,  B.A.i  Francesco 
SciareUi,  Italian  Minbter. 
N.B.— Giovanni  Bonifazi  and  Luigt  Guerrierl 
will  receive  their  appointments  from  tho 
Chairman  of  the  District. 
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n  Fhrmetf  Tto  be  BoppUed. 

S6  SpeztOy  Laigl  GfaroM,  IteUan  lOnialflr. 

56  Bologna^  GiMomo  RoUnd,  Italian  Minialff. 

57  PadMO,  Benedetto  Ltoolo,  Italian  Miniater. 
88  VieeHzJt  Baitano,  Fisnoeeoo  CaidJnl,  Aa- 

aistant  Italian  Miniater. 
S9  Parma,  Alberigo  Bonl,  Italian  Miniater. 
HOMezzano,  (Infeii&n,)  GabrieUe  Martinelll, 

Italian  Miniater. 
31  rte»-M/^iMmo,GlonunaCeedietti,Aariatant 

Italian  Miniater. 
d3  Crtmumat  Ginwppe  Rom,  Italian  Miniattr. 

33  Atda,  BiWHieUo,  AegHtrntgra,  An  ETsngc- 

liit 

34  jrOm,  FtedinaBdo  Boalo,  Italian  Miniater. 
diPmia,  Antonio  Gnone,  AaalatanI  Italian 

Miniater. 
96  /nCm,  Donato  PatncelU,  Italian  Miniater. 

IL  NAPLES  DISTRICT.— l^tomof  W.  8. 
Jena,  Chairman  q^Ou  JHHrkt,  and  Oemeral 
SaperiaUndeaL 

37  NapUt^  {FuonUffroUOt)  Thomaa  W.  &  Jooei  I 

SalTatora  RasgUante,  Anlitant  Italian 
Minister. 

38  Pottuo^i,  An  Erangellst. 

39  Caserta  and  Santa  Maria,  An  Evnngeliat 

40  Capua  Fetere,  Micbele  dl  Pretoro,  Italian 

Minister. 
41&i<<Tiu>,  GlanbatUsU  De   Sanctis,  Italian 
BlinUter. 

42  AquUa,  Giuseppe  Spastante,  Italian  Miniater. 

43  Cosmga,  An  Evangelist. 

41  Brindisi,  Giuseppe  Carile,  Italian  Minister. 
43  Mettina,  Gloseppe  Moreno,  Italian  Minister. 
48  Syraeuu  and  Fioridia,  Giuseppe  Musmeci, 

Asaistant  Italian  Minister. 

47  Avota,  To  be  supplied. 

48  ViUoria,  To  be  supplied. 

49  Palermo f  Gaetano  Zooco,  Italian  Minister. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL^ 

30  Gibraltar  t  Henry  H.  Ricbmond. 

31  Bareetanat  John  R.  QrifliB. 

6S  Port  Mahon,  {IHnorea,)  An  Agent 
33  Oporlo,  Robert  H.  Moretoiw 

II.— ASIA. 
CEYLON. 

SINGHALESE  DISTRICT.-Joftii 

fi^oa  <B),  Chairman  ^  (he  District,  and 
Gmeral  Saparintendmt, 
(eouTB.) 
^Colombo,  Aweft,  (Colpoap,)  John  BcotWB)| 

ZacctaeoB  NathanMas,  Native  Miniater. 
35  TTrsi^  Colhlft,  Samuel  Rome  WUkia,  Frln- 

dpaL 
56  Colombo,  Vorfh,  [The  PeUah,)  Samuel  Lanff- 
don;  Daniel  Henry  Ferein,  Native  Minis- 
ter, rice-Principal  of  Wealey  College. 
bicaombo,  {Tamil  Work,)  John  a  Rhodes; 
John    Wedey    Philips,   TamU    NaUve 
Minister. 
iB  Madampitipa,  David  Fonseka,  Native  Mi- 
nister. 
N.a— The  Ministers  of  the  Colombo  North 
and  Madampltlja  Cirenita  are  to  .change 
on  one  Sondigr  in  every  month. 


bBKandp,  Robert  1!ebb;  Eliai  Fani  VmaOm, 

Native  Minister. 
eOLtvoOa,  Janee  Henry  Natfaanielas,  Nathre 


61Jr«OM5o,    Peter    BaiOioloBBCw     Pisfeta, 

Native  Minister. 
rs  RdiffaUt,  A  Catechist. 
63  Katana,  To  be  supplied. 
N.B.— The  Catana  Circuit  is  under  the  eaia  of 

the  Minister  of  the  Negombo  CIrcuU. 
64 Seedua,  Peter Salgado.  Nitlve Mhiistcr. 
63  Utnuangoda,  Paul  Rodrigo,  Native  MiniBtcr. 
N.B.~Tbe    Ministers   of   the  Secdua  aad 

Mhnangoda  Circuits  are  to  change  oa 

one  Sunday  in  every  six  weeks. 
08  reBenwtto, JoeephPemando,NatlvelBai««. 
67Gaft<cfC,ACIatecfaist. 
N.B.— The   GalUsae  dreult  la  under  the 

charge  of  the  Minister  of  the  Welle«atta 

Cbcttit 
68  Angmlana,  Heniy  Maitbcosa,  Native  Hhiis- 

ter. 
(BMorotto,     {Bawatlttwatta,)     Oberia    Jmm 

Goonesekara,  Native  Minister. 

70  MoroUo,  {Mntta,)  Don  Peter  Geihai^  Ptfdi- 

nando,  Native  Minister. 
N.B.— The  Mhiisters  of  the  two  Morotto  Cir- 
cuits are  to  change  on  one  Sunday  la  cv«y 
month. 

71  WaUalpola,  A  CatecbUt 

74  Pantura,  John  Henry  Abeyaaekara,  Natiie 
Minister. 
N.D.— IDe  Miniater  of  Fkntara  aad  the  Cste- 
chist  at  WattalpdU  are  to  change  oa  ooc 
Sunday  In  every  six  wedcs. 

73  CaUura,  James  Alfred  Spaar,  NaUve  MiaiB- 

ter. 

74  Paidoom  and  WalaUaw'dp  Korta,  An  it&e- 

ratingClatechist 
73  Ambiamgoda,  Solomon  Plezia,  Native  Xinit- 

ter. 
I^BatgamAand  Qimdwra,  A  Cateefakt. 

77  GoUe,  George  Baugh  j  George  Edwaid  Goo- 

newaidene,  Philip  Raymond  WiBeobeif , 
Native  Mlnisten. 

78  Akmumana,  A  Catechist. 

79  Metarombe,  Isaac  Peento,  NaUva  Mtoisier. 

80  Bettigam,  John  Adriaa  Ponliflr,  Natiif  W- 

nlster. 

81  Malwa,  Jamea  Nidiolaon  (•];  Don  David 

PoNizB,  Native  Minister. 
Si  PoMppiUpa,   Hendilck  Feniando,  VaOn 


81  a«l*»«<^,HeBijP*«l»,Na«veMW^. 

84  Iforweo,  (ITorls,)  John  Andries  de  MeD,  K»- 

tivoMbUstar.  ^^ 

85  Bartem  Matma  and  ffaattanlolc  DMnW, 

ACatedilat. 

86  ffMBtanffla,  Ghariea  Wiekramaahii?**  K^ 

tive  MInisler. 

N.B.^I.  AmbUungOda,Rat8anaaadGlDdma, 
Akmeemana,  and  Metarembt  are  uadrr 
the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Galle  Circuit 

9.  Belligam,  Pololjpltiya.  Goddapitijfa,  Mo* 
rowa  (Korlc),  Basterh  Matnia  ahd  Ha«- 
baatohi,  and  the  Uambaatsta  Orcmt^ 
are  under  the  dlfecthm  of  the  Sopato- 
tendent  of  the  Mature  Cireuik 

3.  John  Shlpstonoli  in  Ea^aadi 


uiyiiizyu  uy  ■" 
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U,  TAMIL  UmrtLlCT.'^ehn  KiUtir,  Ckaxr- 
man  tf  fh»  JHttriet^  emi  Otneral  Sttpir' 

(iroitTB.) 

87Jtiff^  iPtUah,)  John  Kilner,  EdmoDd 
lUgg;  William  Bipley  Wiostoii,  Educa- 
Uooal  Department ;  DuaM  Poor  NUes, 
Native  llinbter  {Centrai  SdKfot). 

88  JFanturpowne,   (CkeUjf^tredt)    Samuel    8. 

NUes,  Native  Minister. 

89  Waimarponne,  (  Wttlqf  Ckapel,}  A  Gatocbitt 

90  Manaar,  A  Catecliitt 

91  Puttoor,  A  Catechlst. 

9i  AUkulu,  James  VytheUngam  BeiOamin,  Na- 
tive Minister. 

S»  Point-Ptibro,  One  wanted ;  Henry  de  SUva, 
Native  Minister. 

OiPloljf,  Cliristiaa  Parinbanayagar,  Native 
Minister. 

95  Catiavdlp,  A  Gatechist. 

96  VatMery,  A  Catecbbt 

N.B.— Wannarponne,  Manaar,  and  Pottoor, 
Atchulo,  Point-Pedro,  Ploly,  Cattavelly, 
and  Yathery  Circuits,  are  under  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  JafToa  Circuit 

97  Trhtecmalee,  Bonth,  John  George  PearKUi ; 

James  M.  Osbom,  Native  Mhibter. 
96  Ttineomalee,  Jforth,  A  Catechbt. 
N.B.— Trincomalee  North  Circuit,  Is  under 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Trineomalee 
South  Circuit. 

99  BaUicaloat  {Pukanttevu,)  John  Bro\ni  (d)  ; 

Edward  Bfartin,  Educational  Department; 
Joseph  Benjamin,  Native  Mhilstcr. 

100  Slltaiiay,  A  Catechlst 

101  Sraur,  A  Catecblst 

IW  AmUkagaUv,    John   Calhnuttoo  Fletcher, 

Native  Minister. 
1<»S  Kalatkaveap,  A  Ckteehlst 

104  Egttaar,  Daniel  ValapUIai,  Native  Minister. 

105  Kalmunai,  One  wanted ;  William  Murugasu 

Walton,  Native  Minister. 

106  Sambantnrrai,  A  Gatechist 

107  KaraUevH  and  IHndoor,  A  Gatechist. 

108  Koran  KottaUevUt  A  Catccliist 

N.B.— Sittanay,  Eraur,  Amithagally,  Kala- 
tiiavcHy,  KaUaar,  Kafanunal,  Sembantur- 
ral,  Karatcevu,  and  Karan  Kottateevu 
Chrnlts,  are  under  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Batticaloa  Cirenit. 


113  Ktgapaltamt  Alexander  F.  Barley,  T.  Fiede- 

riclc  Nicholaon ;  One  wanted ;  Peter  J. 
Brers,  Bosk  Indian  Minister;  Two  Okte- 
chlsts. 

114  Afonoarpoody  and    THtrapAndit    George 

Fryar,  R.  Starling  Boulter ;  One  to  be 
sent ;  M.  KalyAna  RAman,  Native  Assist- 
ant Minister  (TrUrapAndi) ;  A  Catechlst 

115  Mdnaitam,  One  wanted;  A  Catechlst 
N.B.^This  Circuit  is  in  charge  of  the  Supar- 

tendent  nf  the  Manaargoody  and  Tritra- 
pOndiCircalt 
W^THchinopolyt  Richard  Brown  (n) ;  Ono  to 
be  lent;  A  Catechlst 

117  Tritfohre,  One  to  be  sent ;  Elias  J.  Glorhi, 

Native  Mhilster. 
N.B.— This  Circuit  Is  under  the  care  of  the 
Superbitendent  of  Trichinopoly. 

118  Caroor,  Henry  Little;  Joel  Samuel,  Native 

Minuter. 

IL  mrSORE  DISTRICT.— Tftomof  Uodton^ 
Chairman  qfOta  ZHitrid,  and  General  Super- 
imUndtnt. 

119  Bangalore,    {PeUak,)     Thomas    Hodson; 

Josiah  Hudson,B.  A,  Educational  Depart- 
ment :  Ab^ah  Samuel,  Native  Minister. 

120  Banffolore,  {Cantcnwtent,)  Silos  E.  Symons ; 

Jolm  S.  WUliams,  EnglUh  Work ;  Natiia- 
niel,  Supernumerary  Native  Minister. 

121  Mytwe   and  Scringapatam,  John  C.  W. 

Gostlck ;  Alfred  P.  Riddett,  Educational 
Department;    Daniel    Manuel,    Native 
Assistant-Mfailster. 
123  Uattan  and  Chtckamugulur,  {Oat  Stations,) 
A  Gatechist 

123  ToomhoorandCoanifina,  Charles  n.  Hocken. 

124  (7oo6te»,  John  C.  SowerbutU,  Henry  Haigh. 
ISft  Shemoffa,  Jacob  Samuel,  Native  Aasislant- 

Minlster. 
136  Ootaeamund,  A  Catechlst 

m.  CALCUTTA  DISTRICT.-Vakn  Rickardi 
(b),  Chairman  qf  the  DUiria,  and  General 
Superintendent* 

127  CalaUta,  John  Richards  (s). 

128  CaleuUa,  {Bengali  irorifc,)  Richard  W.  Cue- 

worth. 

129  Baneoarah,  One  to  be  sent 

130  Lueknote,  Albert  Fentiman ;  One  wanted. 

131  Gcalfnda,  Frederick  HaUIday. 


CONTINENTAL  INDIA. 

L    MADRAS     DIBTRICT.-/<niM»   GiUinfft, 
(»airman  qf   Ue  Dietrid,    and   Oenerai 
SuperintendenL 
lOOlfdrffw,  fiMitt»  (TOmU,)  Junes  GUinga; 
William  Bnigees,  Ediieattmial  Depart- 
ment;    Geoffe  Hobday,    East    Indian 
Minister;    S.     Bomoioondrum,    Native 
Mfaiister. 

110  Madras,  Kerth,  (T\mil,)  James  Hobday, 

East  Indian  Minister;  Henry  O.  Sullivan, 
East  Indian  Minister,  Snpefnumcrary ;  A 
Catechlst 

111  Madras,  (BnffliOt,)  NIchdas Cookt. 
119 St  Thomasrs  Mmtni,  John  Dixon  (a);  R. 

Arumetnaytgam,  NattTt  Asalataat  Minio- 
ter;  TwoGatechlsta. 

8 


CHINA. 

1.  CANTON  DISTRICT.-Gmyc  Pierep, 
Chairman  ^  the  District,  aiul  General 
SuperifUendenU 

132  Canton,  {Bast,)  SUveatcr  Whitehead,  Frede- 
rick J.  Masters. 

133  Canton,  {West,)  George  Plercy,  John  Pres- 
ton I  One  to  be  sent;  A  Catccliist 

134  Falshdn,  Thomas  O.  Selby,  Edward  Sfaiiin- 
Inez ;  A  Gatechist 

N.B.*-Joseph  Gibson  is  returning  home. 

IL  WUCHANG  DISTRICT.-/ofi(iA  Cox, 
Chairman  of  Iks  Listriet,  and  General 
m^perinisndenL 

136  Wuchang,  Joriah  Coz>  John  W. 
N   2 
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mmmmgOd  mi  Wu    BmA,  DatU   HDl,     m  gwdtn  Stdim, 
JoKpliltoet;  OMwntod. 


m.— AFRICA. 
SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

L  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOFB  DISTRICT.— 
Maamd  Bwr^,  Ckakmm  tf  ike  DUtHei, 
w»d  Qtrntnl  SmperhttatdeiU. 
wsanour  paoriaes. 

HmCtptTomm,  {Bm^fKAt)  flonad  Hud^y,  Gar- 
doMT  Sotw  (JTMBfrniy).  V^wderiek  Elton. 

ia»a«w-ltaii,  (Datefe,)  Willtem  C.  Goch, 
Ajrfrtut-lliMlanMy,  onder  the  lopcriD- 
taodcBM  of  the  MlnMff  at  Wynbcfy. 

14*  Wtmlberg  md  Dkp-Biver,  lUtUMw  Ood- 

141  KUp-FmUkk,  A  Catadiiit,  under  the  dim- 

tlon  of  the  Minielerftt  Wjnbe^i. 
lit  dbMn'j-ItaM,  John  Wilttr,  Snperaiime- 


I  Jtefc  AcfinhBoyet  Maoft,  Va- 
Jaa«  Un^k,  Ihlifi 


ni.  QinBBirS-TOWM  MBIBICr^FiWM 
/.  J)Q9iM,  Ckfiirman  ^  A*  DUbrid,  md 


164  QwenVmi*,  WiDtan  B.  lUjiitr:  Oet 


143  mdtrwibokk  mi  RaUMbf,  Riduud  RidgUL 

144  Bimenei,  Wttt^  Homy  ThidnIL 
lU  JUbaUm    mi    LadrQrtg,  Wmtam    F. 


tfli  LcH^KoM*  Joiui  K.  Seott,  Oorcnor  of  tha 

Ccrikgiate  BdhooL 
16B  DardndU,  J<dm  Bmiai  (4) ;  Om  Bnafi- 


mKmiaitotu  ami  Kandai,  WOEmi  J 
DaTis  (OHMiV-ltam);  GhariM  Fttda. 
Katf te  Miaiooaiy. 

I4dg|—lwl>yy  andftgOflKiMr  Jf&Mf,  John  A.      Idi  JTmmI- JrAw,     Bbenesv    J.     Waur, 
BaiUa,  ThanaaBopeb  Aarfslant-lIiBionaiy ;  Thne  Bfaiifiiifti> 

KA^Tbe  PxeadMn  of  the  Cj^e-Toirn  Enr      1<»  WoddtotucFondt,  William  Banter;  Jo- 
Hifc)aadtbe8tanonVTownCiraaltc  diall  hannca    Mabongo,    Native   Miirioaaiji 

daapi  Mgnlaify  onder  the  direction  of  Four  EvanKeUaC^ 

the  ClMinnao,  and  with  the  Wjnberg     IfO  Tdmo,  {Fbifog  Mitrim^)  JaniM  &  MoRhi 
lOirionafyenees month.  Aaririnnt-lf iaaionaiy s  TwoEfaafriMi^ 

n.       GRAHAire-TOWK        DISTRICT.-.  *^* ''S^r^'K^Srr'Z;!^^^ 

Wmm  Im^,  audrmm  ^  Ou  Didrid,  SilJJigtfS.       A«tolanHII-loaai7. 

MdOoMraf  flKperMmdmt  I7t  Oartkefcnry  ond  If^rfcy,  John  E.  I'Mtomoa; 

147  OmrihaaiVnian*  (A|0iM,)  CMROMOMrvftan  Wflltam  Sefann,  Native  Aniaiaat-Jlii- 

Ckapdt  Wmiani  Tjvaa,  EaeUal  Lonei,  alooary ;  Six  Bvanfaliate. 

Ricfaaid  Hotnateook  (a).  jyj  BmUmgidlU,  Umay  B.  Wanv,  AflWaal- 

14t  OrvlknaiV-Teiiii,  (ifotfee,)  Wedig  Ckapdt  HMkaiarj' 

John  SIkwebOt  Natire  Artttant-Miaiien-  174  Aoietary,  WnUnm  S.  Dnvfa;  Two  Bna- 


14*SWan  and  ArM^^cId,  John  Bdwaidt(A)»      176 <Men»,  Charka  White ;  OneBvangriirt. 


Thnoth  J  Oreiaweil. 
laOBaflhirrf  ami  Pari-AVrtd,  John  LonfdM» 

GeoiBe  A.  Boie^ 
in  FartrBtOMMU  Begmowt  and  AUett  Qeofge 

Chiqanany  Joieph  Start. 
l«ir«ald-ltam,WIIliam  Impey,  Preddcnt  of 

tha  Tnaining  Inatttnikm ;  HoniyS.  Bar* 

ton,  Yiee-PMUait  of  the  Irahilnff  Inati- 


17«  Oatctevy  and  ITjqwr  2«ia,  One  mated. 
K A^.  Banry  H.  Da«BBOw  haa  iMve  to  Mt 


totidi 


IT.  BBCBUAKA  DI8TRICT.-/aaMr  ftid. 
Oolnnan  ^Oe  JKfCnM,  and  anwral  *V«^ 


l.Fetcr  Banwnyea  baa 


la  Arf-EKaaheft,  Robert  taanplotiih. 

NaUiv 

F  D.  Heponm. 
US  Qvdoeft,  WiOiaai  8ai|eaat.  Ben  Show  H. 


W  Bomgnd^  Ead,  George  H.  Green. 
157  Qra^f'Rdiidt,  John  Wllaen  (a). 
lag  P^Mte  mtd  HemUndUkt  Edwhi  Gedje. 


177  CWceterv,  Pardon  C 

17s  Bnvyler't  Dory,  SmnnI  a  Oavood. 

179  rUteiterven  {NdUm  Rmim)  md  Mimd, 

irerO,RiehardQU47. 

180  JTwonfM^  A  Native  Bvaagelit 

181  ArNMN«o<«.  (jraKwBacnw,)  Arthdrlkl|g> 
181  BUkma,  A  NaUve  Bvahgeliot. 
183  nawra,  A  Native  BvaagcUst. 


ia8  Jfetdmdmie  Stdim,  Jamea  Lemma,  Native  IhiThaba-^Ifdm,     John    T.    Denial,    Jcta 
Mlarionary.  PriaaUey. 

Ermm  Scdfm,   Jamea    SakuU,    Native  185  JtfinrofaMai  A  Native  Bvangeliit 

AmMant-Mlaiionafy.  :88irM»an«v,  (nmancV   IWN,)    Jentkaa 
MPiTAv,  V'^f^V  3lwn,  TbeophUua  Chubb,  Webb,  Aidatant-ICiarioBttyi  A  Native 

pTaaile.  EvangeliiL  ^^  . 

uiyiiized  by  CjOOQIC 
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187  Bloem-FonUim,  Jamti  Scott,  G«ors»  Seott 

(o),  who  shall  give  attention  to  the  tTaln- 
ing  of  NatiTe  Agente ;  John  B.  Piirkie, 
NatfTO  Aaiiitant-HJwIonarj. 

188  F^MremUh,  To  be  Tidted. 

W  Dit^nond-FUldi,  KUnberU^,  JamM  Fiab, 
Geoise  M.  BUde^ 

v.  NATAL  DISTRICT.— kTaaMff  Cameron, 
Ckabrwum  qftJuDUMtit  and  Gtntrai  Super- 
intemUnt, 

190  jyUrban,   Zadok    Robimon,    Arthor  P. 

ChapUn  s    Damon   Blongwane,    Native 
Auletant-llisiioiiary. 
Coolie  MiMtUm,  Ralph  Stott 

191  PieUrmariUberg,  Jamei  Gameroo,   Simon 

H.  Stott ;  JoMph  Jaekaon  (a),  Superna- 


199  York,  James  Langiej. 

193  LadUmilh,  Richard  Hayes. 

194  BarrUmilh,  William  Wynne. 

195  Bdendale  and  FieUrmaritMberff,  Daniel  Eva; 

A  NaUve  Catechist 

196  Zwtrteop,  Charles  Roberts. 

197  IndaUni,  John  R.  Cameron. 

198  Upper  Umsimkulu,  Thomas  Kirkbj. 

199  Pando  Mittien,  {Ee^fimditvxni  and  Pal- 

merUm,)  WUliam  B.  MUward ;  Clement 
Johns,  Nattve  Assbtant-Uiaelooaiyi  A 


900  VenOam,  A.  T.  Rhodes. 

901  InandaaiMi  reruiam,{iraiive,)JclhnAJIaopp, 
f09  Umhlalit  Henry  BL  Cameron. 

MieaiON  UYOITD  TUB  VAAL  KIVSII. 

903  PoUhfJHrom,  James  Calvert ;  One  to  be 

sent. 

904  PreUfHa,  One  to  be  sent 

906  Lpdenbierg,  {The  Odd  Pidde,)  George  Blcn- 
cowe*  Geoige  Weavind. 

906  Oranetadt,  Charles  Harmon. 

WESTERN  AFRICA. 

L  SIERRA-LEONE  DISTRICT.-Ckartef 
Knifikt,  Chairman  of  the  JHetrict,  and 
Oenerai  Superintendent, 

907  Frte-T^mn,  Qianeeeler,  ^e„  Charles  Knight, 

Joseph  Maj,  Native  Hinisters;   ElUah 
Bew. 
EdueaiUmal  Department,  In  charge  of  the 
Head  Master  of  the  Bigh  School. 

908  WeUingtan,   Kiety,  SfC,  Samuel  TbomM 

King,  NaUve  Minister. 

909  Haetinge,  Waterloo,  ife.,  Daniel  W.  Thoipe, 

Native  Minister. 

910  York,  Charies  Marfce,  Native  Minister. 
811  Wilber/oree»  James  Green. 

II.  GAMBIA  DISTRICT.-Cftoflef  Knight, 
Chairman  f^  the  DiitrieL 

9\i  St.  Mary's,  Bathurtt,  George  Adcock;  One 

to  be  sent 
918  Bcrra,  To  be  visited. 
9UM*Carthy't   leland,   York    F.    Clement, 

Native  Minister. 


lU.  G0LD.C0A8T  DISTRICT,  AND 
OTHER  PARTS  OF  •UINEA.^nemae 
Jt  Pi£ot,  Chairman  of  f*c  DUMA,  and 
General  Superintendent, 

nS  Cape-Coast,  Elmina,  Jbrakrampa,  Dlx- 
Come,  ^e,.  One  to  be  sent;  Timothj 
Lataig  (Dis-Cove),  Native  Minister;  An- 
drew Wnilfem  Pukir,  Robert  J.  Hayfhm 
{Elmina),  Joseph  D.  Hayford,  Native 
Assistant-Ministers. 

916  Anamabu,  Asse^fa,  Salt-Pond,  Kuntu,  AM' 

rah,  4-c.,  Thomas   B.  Freeman;  John 
Flange,  Native  MtaiUter. 

917  Domonoii,  Alnudzi,  Aperuda,^c.»  Edward 

J.  Fynn,  Native  MInUtar. 

918  JameS'Toum,  (Akrah,)  Pram- Pram,  Ba^oai- 

lasky,  Thomas    R.    Picot;     Frederick 

France,  NaUve  Minister. 
819  Winnibah,   Buaku,    Appam,    Mankwadi, 

James  A.  Solomon,  Native  Minister. 
SSO  Kumasi  and  Juabin,  One  to  be  sent 
9S1  Lagos t  John  Milum,  WlllUm  Jones  (a) ; 

J.  B.  Thomas,  Native  Aulstant-Mlnister. 
mAhbeOniia,   Thomas  E.  Williams,  Native 
Assistant-Minister. 

993  Porto  Novo,  Thomas  J.  Manhall,  Nattvt 

Minister. 

994  Whyddh,  A  Catechist 

IV.— AMERICA. 

L  ANTIGUA  DISTRICT.^7kOMa«  Jf.  Cham- 
bers, M.A.,  Chairman  </  the  District,  and 
General  Superintendent 

995  Antigua,  First,  Joel  Peters. 
iWAnUgua,  Second,  Thenas  B.  NIbbe,  John 

H.  Bridgewater. 
997  2lomin<^.  JamesN.Podd ;  JosephS.KelshaU, 

Assistant-Missionary. 
9S8  Montserrat,  James  H.  DarrelL 
989  Nevis,  John  Badcock,  Josq)hus  Bishop. 
930  SL  KitVs,  Thomas  M.  Chambers,   M.A., 

Charles  Angwin,  Alfred  L.  Barley,  George 

Giayton. 
9S1  SL  Eustatius,  Joeeph  F.  Southern. 
939  SL  Bartholometp's,  Robert  Hawkins,  Super* 

numerary. 

933  SL  Martin's  and  Anguitla,  James  Banfleld, 

Frederick  C.  Chesters,  tnd  an  Agent,  who 
shall  reside  at  AnguUhu 

934  Tortda,  Manaseeh  Barker. 

II.  ST.  VINCENT'S  DISTRICT.~Jr<Skry 
Hurd,  Chairman  of  the  District,  and  Oenerai 
Superintendent, 

935  A.  FincentTs,  (King's- Town,)  Jonathan  C. 

Riehaidson,  WlUlam  J.  Wilkinson,  WU- 
liam  Parker  {CaMaqua),  Jeremiah  Sftn- 
som  (Mount-Coke), 
iSSSL  Vincent's,  {Oeorge-Town,)  James  B. 
Chase ;  John  R.  F.  TuU  (Biabou),  Aesisi- 
ant'Mlssionaiy ;  One  earnestly  requested. 

937  St  Vineent^s,  (ChateaiAettair,)  Samuel  h. 

Undo,  John  Crawshaw  (BorreMOlMe). 

938  Grenada,  David  Wright.  Ebeneier  Cole. 
9Z9  Trinidad,  Walter  P.  Garry.  Samuel  H. 

Bayley  (San  Fernando),  John  0.  John- 


Missionary  (SaiKmnak'Grande). 
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240  BarhadMs,  {Jamet-Hrea,)  Wffllam  QeftTtf, 

J(dui  Weilej  QtBgt, 
841  Barbadoet,  (B«tA«l,)  QQb«t  Irfliift. 
249  Barbadoet,  {Bbenexer,)  James  BothenaU, 

Alfred  S.  vrUUaniB. 

843  Barbadou,  (Spelffhl't'Town,)  Thomas  Law- 

ion. 

844  Barbadoet,  {Providence,)  Henry  Hard. 

345  Tobaoo,  Chariee  Buxsa  {gewrborough) ;  Al- 
bert H.  Agoilar,  Feler  B.  MUIs,  Auiit- 
aat-MitttooariM. 

m.  BRITISH  OITIANA  DISTRICT.— Ja»» 

Ortathead,  Chairman  ^  the  Dietrict,  and 

Qtnerai  Superintendent, 

iAQremerara,  (Gearffe-Tmifn,)    Firet,    John 

Greathead,  Mortimer  Allen,  Bnocb  Bit- 

combe. 

847  Demerara,  [Georgt'Twen,)  Second,  Tbomai 

H.  Trotmao,  John  E.  Winter. 

848  Demerara,  (Mokaiea,)  John  Alien  Cm^ 

beU. 
f4QDemerara,     (0oWen-(?row,)     Jamea    C. 

Brewer. 
850r«mmtra,    (Qoed-FoHuin,)    Thoma«  H, 

Relhan. 
851  Bstetiuibo,  PhlMp  CalUer,  Edward  R.  Qn>- 

bens    {DevmihHre-Castk);    WnUam   H. 

Savery,  Assistant-Misslonanr. 
952  Berbice,  One  to  be  sent. 

253  Coolie  iliaion,  Henry  V.  P.  Bronkhnrst 
N.B.— James  T.  Bartwell  has  leave  to  risk 

England. 

IV.  JAMAICA  DlStRlCT^Oforg*  Sargeant, 
Chairman  of  tht  Dittriet,  and  General 
Superintendent 

254  Kingstan,  George  Bargeant,  Edward  Spratt, 

Bamoel  Goodyer;  Richard  Harding  (a), 

Baponumcraiy. 
955  Moniego-Ba^   and    iMcea,    Thomas    M. 

Oeddes;  Samuel  T.  Biown,  AsstoUnt- 

Missionary. 
968  Spanieh-Town,  Henry  B.  Foster. 
907  Morant'Baif,  John  DnflT. 
958  WaUonvmeand  Ou^e-nm,  John  Jefferr. 
950  Orat^ul-Hitt,  Robert  Raw. 
960  FainunUh,  Robert  M.  Pamther. 
261 SL  Jnne's  Bay^  Wffliam  J.  Lewis. 
262  OehO'Kioi,  Archibald  Taylor. 
863  Beechamvitte,  Thomas  Rmspais. 


864  Both,  Alexander  M'Nea  SmlUu 
9nPwi-Antimki,l)wiiii.BMjnMB, 
986  damden,  Edward  a  Daanat^. 
967  Manchester,  FranoU  Chapman. 

268  Mount'  Vard,  George  Lockett 

269  Btack'Biver,  Arthur  Boarae. 

270  Savannah^a-Mar,  John  a  Gedye. 

971  Br0wn'e-7>nm,  WIIBam  a  UmVi  *^ 

Coriett,Biipen»umerai7. 
279  2>ttiuwn**,  Thomas  P.  Runen  j  One  to  te 

sent 
273  TaJIaht,  Thomas  HoeUng. 
874  Mount'Ftdcher,  Stephen  Button. 
275  ManOUoneal,  William  Beefe. 

V.       HONDURAS        DISTRICT.-lBiAa^ 
Fletcher,  Chairman   of  the  JHetrid,  oM 
,  General  SuperintendenL 

976  Beliu,  George  Sykos,  Oswald  Wddu 

977  Jtaoten.  A  Calechlst  . 
f^Corotal,  {Indi«m  and  *«ufc  Mtui***) 

Richard  Fletol]«& 

VL  BAHAMA  DISTRICT.— JTflWir  BlOf, 
Chairman  of  the  Dt^riet,  and  Oeaerti 
Superintendent 

879  ireu^Providenee,  Fmwds  Moon.  Bkhsnl  n- 

Bl«by,  Robert  Wblttleteo. 

880  Eleuthera,  FirH,  WUlhim  Jackson. 

881  Eleuthera,  Second,  Joshna  Jordan. 

882  Harbow-Mand,  Unary  Bleby. 

883  Abaeo,  ElUah  H.  Somner,  H.  Adams. 

984  TurVi-Jiland,  Joseph  B.  Prior. 

985  PM«Ko  Ptato.  («t  IJom^V*.)") 

A  Cateohlst, 
St»8amana,  {St,  romingo,] 
Catechist. 
N.B.— John  Corlia  is  tctnning  to  I 


B.  Prior. 
ting;))     toj^^ 

toning  to  Beitod. 


TIL    HAYTI    DISTBICT.-Jf«r»  aflW. 
Chairman   of  the  JHetrict,  and    Ocnena 
SuperintendenL 

ifffPort^u-Prinee,  Mark  R  ^^rJ^^J^' 
Herire!;  and   Ag«t»  at  Grm  IT-ra^. 

"^        Cajfct,  4«.  

N.B.— 1.  Hnton  Cheediiongh,  B«|.MW>"*" 

rary,  resides  In  Onada.  -...^ 

9.  Wtniam  West  and  »«*»■  JJJIIw 

snnnder  tlia  diMctlon  trf  thilll"lfl»^ 

Conmlttea. 


OBITUARY  OP  WBSLBYAN  MIJTISTBBS. 
(Conduded/nm  page  846.) 


IT.  In  Ireland,  two;  tiz.,— 
1.  JoHH  Cabby;  who  was  bora  at 
FaDgbart,  near  Dundalk,  in  the  year 
1784.  When  about  fifteen  yeaw  of  age 
he  was  deeply  conyinccd  of  Bin,  and 
having  sought  earoestly  God's  meroy, 
was  shortly  after  "justified  freely  by 
HiB  grace  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  year  1809 
he  wa>i  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  our 


limayaddy  Mission.  Afler  for^-fiw 
yeata  of  aotire  serviee  he  beewne  • 
Supernumeiwy;  but  in  thai  P0^»^ 
he%^  not  to  labour  to  the  V«J 
ttd  doctrine  as  hia  Bt«»«*>^f™^ 
till  nesT  the  close  of  hie;  and  the  dwc 
of  that  upright,  faithful  life  wm^ 
larly  peaceful    Justat  the  laj^  lf*»f 

steadily  at  the  ^^^^^^S- 
a  bright  «nlle  plsyed  upon  hk  cm^ 
nanc^andhe*«ld,..if  U^^-f/;^ 


ministry  j  his  name  was  placed  on  the  nance,  ana  n«  ■»*"»■"••:  .--Tpo 
List  of  Reserre,  and  in  the  foUdwlng  the  heavenly  hoet,^  ^yirfiffilcc^ 
year  ho  was  appointed  to  the  Newtown-    you  not  hear  iti    ana  so  »» 
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He  died  in  Drog1ied%  on  (he  2nd  of 
March,  1874,  in  the  nineiieUi  year  of  h^B 
aj?e,  and  the  aizty-fonrlh  of  his  ministTy. 
He  waa  a  man  of  Bterling  worth,  nnob- 
trufliye,  caatioua,  and  reliable ;  a  faith- 
fhl  friend,  a  aineere  and  eameeb 
Christian,  and  poueised  of  great  power 
in  prayer.  His  sermonB  were  remark- 
able for  just  exegesis,  for  plain  and 
faithful  dealing  with  the  conscience, 
and  for  the  aooompanying  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  and  in  the  dischaige  of 
the  daties  of  Superintendent  of  a 
Circuit,  and  Chairman  of  a  District, 
hi9  wise,  patient  firmness  inspired  with 
confidence  all  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
The  largo  attendance  at  his  funeral  of 
ministers  and  membezs  of  Tarions 
Churches  showed  how  much  he  was 
esteemed  and  loved. 

2.  Thomas  Mxbipith  ;  whose  birth- 
place was  Cappagh,  in  the  Queen's 
County.  He  feared  God  from  his  child- 
hood, and,  while  yet  rery  young,  a 
friend  invited  him  to  go  with  him  to  a 
olass^meetiDg ;  he  went,  and  in  that 
means  of  grace,  which  he  greatly  prized 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  learned  the 
way  of  salvation  by  fisith  *'  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Some  years  later, 
nnder  the  influence  of  a  conviction  that 
he  was  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Word, 
and  encouraged  by  those  who  had 
lovingly  watched  over  him,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  our  ministiy, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Conference, 
and  appointed  to  a  Circuit  in  1828. 
Thenceforward,  for  forty  years,  in  the 
active  discharge  of  the  varied  duties  of 
a  Methodist  minister,  he  maintained  an 
unblemished  character.  He  was  a  man 
of  sound  Judgment  and  of  great  con- 
scientiousness, was  faithfiil  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  and,  walling  closely  with  God, 
was  mighty  In  prayer,  and  powerful  in 
appeals  to  the  conscience.  His  preach- 
ing was  much  owned  of  God  In  the  con- 
version of  sinners  and  In  the  edification 
of  believers.  He  was  somewhat  reserved 
In  manner,  bat  w^s  tender  and  affeo- 
tionate  inspirit,  and  a fhithful and  wise 
friend.  When,  on  becoming  a  Supernu- 
merary, he  settled  in  Dublin,  he  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  Church  as  long 
as  any  strength  was  given  to  him,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  dwelt.  In  his  last  ill- 


ness hissufierings  were  great,  but  being 
graciously  sustoined  and  comforted 
through  communion  with  his  faithful 
Lord,  be  was  enabled  to  glorify  God  in 
the  fire,  andamongst  hislatest  utterances 
were  strong  expressions  of  confidence  in 
and  love  to  Him  who  "  hath  loved  us,  and 
hath  given  Himself  for  us."  As  his  life 
had  been  even  and  consistent,  so  he 
peacefully  departed  to  be  "  for  ever  with 
the  Lord,"  on  Thursday,  the  28rd  of 
April,  1874,  in  the  seventy-fonrth  year 
of  his  age,  andforty-sixth  of  his  ministry. 

III.  In  our  Foreign  MmUmi,  seven ; 
viz., — 

1.  Thohas  Skiltom  Dtsok,  a  young 
missionary  of  considerable  promise, 
who,  after  three  weeks*  illness,  died  at 
Port  Mahon,  in  Spain,  September  24th, 
1873.  He  was  received  as  a  preacher 
on  trial  at  the  last  Conference,  and  had 
laboured  but  a  short  time  in  the  mission- 
work  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
The  character  of  his  illness  prevented  a 
last  testimony  to  his  eivjoyment  of  the 
religion  he  had  lived  and  preached ;  but 
no  such  testimony  was  needed  by  those 
who  knew  him.  He  had  commended 
himself  to  his  own  people  as  well  as  to 
the  whole  community  at  Port  Mahon, 
and  his  death  is  deeply  lamented. 

2.  WiLUAM  HoDOSON ;  who  was  bom 
in  Lancaster,  on  December  14th,  1807. 
Having  been  converted  to  God,  and 
united  in  Church-fellowship  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  he  offered 
himself  for  our  ministry,  in  1885,  and 
was  accepted.  He  was  appointed  to 
labour  in  Jamaica,  which  island,  in 
consequence  of  the  transition  of  the 
Kegroes  from  slavery  to  freedom,  was  at 
that  period  especially  interesting  in  a 
philanthropic  point  of  view,  and  claimed 
and  received  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  the  sympathy  and  solicitude  of  the 
Christian  public  of  Great  Britain. 
NatuTally  earnest  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, a  warm-hearted  Methodist 
preacher,  he  devoted  himself  folly  to 
the  work  assigned  him,  giving  e^dence 
of  being  a  self-denying,  willing  labourer 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  He  en- 
joyed the.full  confidence  of  his  brethren, 
and  in  the  working  of  his  Circuits 
shrank  from  no  toil,  however  hazardous 
or  protracted.  Duty  with  him  waa 
paramount.    He  took  an  affectionate 
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Interat  in  the  walfiuw  of  the  people  of 
his  charge,  and  by  oonfldentioiia  atten- 
tion to  both  the  SabbaOi  and  week-day 
aehoola  under  hU  care,  aaaidiioiialy  pio- 
-moted  the  edacation  of  thdr  children. 
He  poBNaed  a  cheeifol  dispoeition,  and 
vaa  happy  in  hie  weik.  The  salTation 
of  eovls  was  the  cMef  object  of  hie 
ninisfeiy  and  teaching.  A  man  of  lUth 
and  prayer,  hit  preaching  dmed  not  at 
display,  bat  nsefalnees ;  and  we  donbt 
not  that  in  the  great  day  of  account  he 
will  be  ibnnd  both  to  hate  eaved  himself 
and  many  of  those  who  heiird  him. 
His  last  8lckne?s  was  brought  on  by 
expoeare  to  inclement  weather,  in  the 
performance  of  his  spiritual  and  minis- 
terial daties,  when  but  just  conyalescent 
ftom  a  previODs  illness.  He  died  in  the 
fall  trinmph  of  faith,  October  8th,  1878, 
at  Kensington,  Manehionea],  in  the 
rixty-aizth  jear  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-ninth  of  his  ministry. 

8.  Hbrbt  Whibtoit;  who  was  bom 
aboat  the  year  1820,  in  the  island  of 
Grenada^  in  the  West  Indies.  In  his 
rtry  youthful  days  he  came  under  the 
gracioos  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  was  soit  to  Scotland  for  education, 
and  on  his  return,  in  1840,  baring 
beeome  the  subject  of  sound  conrersion 
to  God,  he  was  made  a  class-leader  in  the 
Wealeyan-Methodist  Society,  of  which 
he  had  for  some  time  previoasly  been  a 
censistent  member.  In  1842  he  was 
admitted  on  trial  as  a  probationer  for 
our  ministry,  and  appointed  to  labour 
in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  While 
engaged  in  these  eariy  ministerial 
dttties,  his  attention  was  poweifaUy 
drawn  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those 
tribes  of  the  African  race— of  which  he 
was  a  desoendant— inhabiting  the  West- 
en  Coast  of  Airica,  and  he  was  at  length 
prompted  to  offiur  himself  as  a  mis- 
aionuy  to  the  heathen.  In  1846  he  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Mission 
in  Kumasl,  a  post  of  nnnsaal  danger  and 
hanlship,  where  he  became  iismiUar 
with  dfeadfal  scenes  and  deeds  of  dark- 
BOSS  connected  with  tho  frequent  immo- 
lation of  haman  Tictims.  After  baring 
kboored  acoeptabiy  in  scTsral  Circuits, 
he  was»  in  1873,  appointed  General 
Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  the 
Gold-Coast  District^  from  which  date 
he  entered  <m  a  brief  period  of  unusual 
laffering  and  trial.  Soon  after  his 
Mrtval  at  Cspe^Coast  the  sickness  com- 


menced which  erentoally  tenninated 
his  useibl  life.  The  disesse  giadnally 
increased,  until  his  medical  sdriser  in- 
sisted on  his  learing  the  Coast  bj  thefiist 
homeward  steamer,  and  procMding  en 
a  Yoyage  to  Madeira  for  change  of  9k, 
The  expected  eteamer  was  anfoftanstdy 
two  weeks  orer-due  when  die  siriTcd, 
bat  he  thenembarked,  hoping  to  recover. 
Infinite  Wisdom,  howerer,  bad  dtte^ 
mined  to  giro  the  earnest  and  fiathfal 
labourer  rest,  and  his  spirit  paaed 
happily  into  the  heaTCUs,  firom  Msddxa, 
on  Saturdi^,  October  the  11th,  187S. 
Mr.  Wharton  was  in  disporition  amiaUe, 
qoiet,  sincere,  and  tml j  pious ;  he  wsa 
a  loYittg  husband  and  Cither,  and  a 
faithful  friend.  As  a  Christian  minister 
he  was  unassuming  in  his  manner,  a 
good  textuariat^  and  consequently  a 
good  theologian.  His  sennons  were 
marked  by  a  sincere  eamestnesB  and 
plainness  of  speech,  and  aboonded  in 
Impropriate  quotations  from  the  Holj 
Scriptures.  He  loTod  his  minSstciisl 
duties,  and  gare  himself  wholly  to  theia. 
'*  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blesMd." 

4.  Isaac  Wbitshouss  ;  who  wis 
bom  in  the  year  1799,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.  When  about  twelve  jeait  of 
age  he  was  converted  to  God,  onderthe 
ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Women- 
ley,  and  early  began  to  exert  the  powers 
of  his  renewed  natnre  in  eflbrts  to  aare 
souls.  Believing  himself  mored  hj  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  oflered  himklf  iot  Mis- 
sionary work,  and  waa  accepted  1^  the 
Conference  of  1828.  He  was  appeiatsd 
to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  he  arriTcd 
in  February,  1824;  and  well  did  his  ssb- 
sequent  laboun,  and  his  constancy  la 
suffering  and  firmness  in  endoring  eniel 
onpoaiUon,  justify  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  that  had  been  made.  Hedespiied 
not  the  condition  of  the  enslaved  people 
to  whom  he  was  sent  to  preach  "the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;"  ner  did 
he  refuse  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  loath- 
some cell  to  maintain  his  own  liberiy  te 
preach  ChrisUanity  to  them*  and  their 
right  to  hear,  believe^  and  ooaAsi  the 
Lord  Jesus.  A  man  of  ezempiaiy  it*- 
bllity  of  charaeter  and  purpose^  he  steed 
in  the  breach,  in  bdialf  of  Ohristisa 
principle  and  truth,  in  a  tine  of  grtat 
dvil  and  rdigioos  opprsaslon  and  per 
secotion.  After  twenty  yitn' toil  In  the 
Mission-field,  he  labooied^  with  aidOtf 
and  acoeptanoe  in  the  Cirauti  to  «k(>^ 
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in  hlfl  native  connirj,  he  was  from  time 
to  time  appointed.  At  the  Conference 
of  1846  he  returned  to  the  West  Indies^ 
where  he  filled  the  office  of  Chairman 
and  General  Saperintendent  in  the 
Bahama  DUtrict  for  ux  jeara.  He 
occupied,  in  BucceBsion,  several  other 
important  spheres  of  lahonr,  till,  early 
in  the  year  1866,  growing  infirmities 
compelled  him,  in  part^  to  put  off  his 
armour,  and  retire  from  the  high  placer 
of  the  field  which  he  had  before  culti- 
vated and  watched  over  with  sleepless 
vigilance.  From  his  place  of  retire- 
ment he  was  taken  to  his  crown  and 
reward  by  ''the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,"  on  January  6th,  1874|  in  the' 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifty-first  of  his  ministry. 

5.  JoHw  W.  Applstabj);  who  was 
the  son  of  one  of  our  deceased  ministers. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  in  1888, 
and  from  that  time  laboured  in  South 
Africa.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  to 
Hount  Coke,  and  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  printing  establish- 
ment, and  with  the  editorial  department 
of  our  work  in  the  Graham's-Town  Dis- 
trict. He  was  characterized  by  unaf- 
fected meekness,  gentleness,  and  love ; 
and  poeseased,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
the  esteem  of  his  brethren.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overrate  Mr.  Appl^ard's  ser- 
vices to  Kaffir  literature.  His  large 
Philosophical  Grammar  of  the  Kaffir 
language,  and  of  its  various  dialects, 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  dis- 
tinguished European  philologists;  and 
his  labours  as  translator  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  Kaffir  Scriptures,  and  as  one 
of  the  revisers  of  the  forthcoming  edition, 
were  justly  regarded  by  his  brethren,  and 
by  all  other  missionaries  in  Kaffirland, 
as  moet  valuable  and  important.  Be 
died  April  4th,  1874,  in  great  peace,— 
a  fitting  close  to  a  fsithful  and  laborious 
life  spent  in  the  Mission  cause. 

6.  Josira  Jaoksow  (b);  who  was 
bom  at  Lily  Fontein,  on  the  Kamies 
Mountains,  in  Little  Namaqualand, 
August  27th,  1838.  As  a  child  he  was 
characterized  by  obedience  to  his  parents, 
and  by  his  love  of  reading  and  attention 
to  reliiBrionB  services.  When  about  twelve 
yean  of  age  he  .was  convinced  of  sin, 
passed  through  a  season  of  deep  distress, 
and  then  through  faith  in  Christ, 
nallsed  peace  with  God.  In  his  seven- 
tMBlh  year  he  began  to  exercise  his 


gifts  as  a  local  preacher,  and  his  name 
was  eventually  placed  on  the  Plan  of 
the  Pietermaritabeig  Circuit.  In  the 
gracious  revival  of  religion  with  which 
the  Indaleni  Circuit  was  favoured  in  the 
year  1869,  Mr.  Jackson  was  much  inter- 
ested; and  in  addition  to  his  school 
duties,  being  at  the  time  teacher  of  the 
day-school  at  that  place,  did  much  to- 
wards its  promotion,  sometimes  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
praying  with  and  exhorting  the  peni- 
tents, many  of  whom  obtained  ealva- 
tion.  Believing  himself  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  passing 
creditably  the  preparatory  examina- 
tions, he  was  recommended  by  the  Dis- 
trict Meeting  to  the  Conference  of 
1869,  and  was  approved.  He  subse- 
quently laboured  in  several  Circuits 
with  great  acceptance.  In  1866,  by 
the  consent  of  the  Missionaiy  Com- 
mittee, he  visited  England,  where  his 
pulpit  and  platform  addresses  were 
highly  appreciated.  On  his  return  to 
Katal  he  again  occupied  important 
stations,  labouring  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  strength,  until  a  severe  attack  of 
fever,  accompanied  with  painful  and 
dangerous  aggravations,  brought  his 
valuable  life  to  a  close.  He  suffered 
much,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  him 
patienee  had  its  "perfect  work,**  and 
his  trust  in  God  was  unshaken.  His 
piety  was  deep  and  uniform.  The 
qualities  of  his  mind,  while  not  of  the 
highest  order,  were  of  such  a  kind  as 
fitted  him  for  great  usefulness  in  the 
Church.  As  a  preacher,  his  pndse  is 
in  all  our  Colonial  churehes,  and  as  a 
pastor  he  was  faithful  and  assiduous. 
He  passed  away  to  his  eternal  reward, 
on  Good  Friday,  April  3rd,  1874,  in  the 
thirty-uxth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
fifteenth  of  his  ministry. 

7.  David  db  Silva;  who  was  bom 
in  1817,  at  Belligam,  a  southern  port  of 
Ceylon,  at  which  two  of  Dr.  Coke's  com- 
panions landed  on  their  arrival  in  that 
island.  The  father  of  David  de  Silva 
was  pundit  to  many  of  our  earliest  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  teacher's  son  was 
thus  brought  into  association  with  the 
pioneers  of  our  Singhalese  work.  David 
de  Silva  was  converted  in  his  youth  at 
Seedua,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Kilner,  and  ever  retained  the 
)oy  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  He 
began  to  preach  at  seventeen  yean  of 
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age.  Hu  powen  of  insight  and  his  in- 
tellectual gifts  were  of  a  superior  order, 
and  careful  eultlTation  added  greatly  to 
their  yalue.  By  long^eontinued  study 
in  the  »cred  books  of  Buddiiism,  in 
association  with  the  late  Rev.  Daniel 
John  Gogerly,  h«  attained  a  high  rank 
as  a  Pali  seholar.  As  an  expounder  of 
Buddhistic  philosophy  he  had  no  equal 
in  the  natiye  ministry  of  Ceylon,  and 
hi&  eminent  power  in  controversy  made 
him  a  centre  of  widening  usefulness. 
The  productions  of  David  de  Silva's  pen 
are  found  in  many  departments  of 
Christian  literature  and  general  know- 
lodge,  and  in  them  he  has  left  enduring 
proofs  of  his  wide  research,  minute  ob- 
serraUon,  and  kindliness  of  heart.  The 
hymns  of  his  composition  will  probably 
be  sung  by  the  congregations  of  Ceylon 
as  long  as  the  Singhalese  language 
endures.  In  preaching  the  Gospel  he  dls- 
pk^ed  his  rich  endowments  to  great 
ad\*anta$e;  he  was  "an eloquent  man, 
and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  His 
pastoral  duties  were  fulfilled  with  affec- 
tionate conscientiousness ;  and  he  is  re- 
membered both  by  his  brethren  and  our 
people  as  "a  burning  and  a  shining 
light;'  The  life  of  this  servant  of  Christ 
was  closed  in  Colombo  after  a  brief  ill- 
ncsB,  which  waa  but  the  final  develop- 
ment of  a  malady  from  which  he  had  long 
anflbred :  many  hooia  and  daya  of  pain 


were  endured  without  one  wofd  of  dis- 
trust or  murmuring.  He  always  spoke 
ofhaving  unshaken£uth  inOod,  and  sud 
he  was  undisturbed  by  any  assaults  of 
Satan.  On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  ke 
received,  with  his  children  and  friends, 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  manifestcdmuck 
solemn  feeling  on  the  oeeaai<m.  Whea 
the  words  were  quoted  in  prayer, "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  eleansetk 
us  from  all  sin,**  he  earnestly  reBp<»ded, 
<<It  does."  His  mind  was  evident^ 
clear  and  strong  on  the  last  evening  of 
his  life;  he  showed  that  he  joined  ia 
spirit  whilehissoul  was  commended  to 
ded,  and  that  he  was  reeling  in  peace- 
ful £uth  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
Later  at  night,  his  own  tranalaliott,  in 
the  Singhalese,  of  his  &vonzite  hymn,<- 

^<  There  is  a  founUin  fill*d  with  blood,** 
etc., 

was  sung  by  those  standing  around  hb 
couch,  when,  with  his  remaining 
strength,  he  raised  his  hand  in  sign  of 
triumph,  and  motioned  to  his  dau^tcr 
to  keep  it  lifted  until  the  stnin,  so  fall 
of  faith  and  joy,  was  ended.  Thus  our 
loved  and  gifted  brother  passed  away 
from  earth  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
'  first-botn"  above.  He  died  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age^  after  thirty- 
three  years  of  oonaeorated  serrioe  in  his 
ICaaterlB  canse. 


THE  OXFORD  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP 
HOLINESS. 

To  ih€  Editor  of  the  "  Wealeyan-Methodiai  Magazine  *^i 

Deab  Sib, — ^In  sending  yon  the  fbllowing  observations  on  what  I 
recently  saw  and  heard  at  Oxford,  I  wish  it  to  bo  nnderstood  that  I  do 
not  prefer  the  phraseology  in  which  the  great  privilege  forming  the 
Bubjeot  of  inquiry  was  there  spoken  of,  to  that  which  we  ourselves  are 
aeonstomed  to  use  in  describing  or  rsoommending  it.  I  think  oar 
own  the  more  SeripinraL  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  our  firiends 
at  Oxford  were  in  pursuit  of  what  we  mean  by  our  flamiliar  termsi 
"  Chnstian  perfection,*'  "  entire  sanotification,'*  or  "  perfect  love/' 

Yours  truly, 

Thoknukt  Smith. 


The  city  of  Oxford  has  just  been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able as^scmblages  of  Christians  of  which  we  have  ever  heard.  From 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  people  met  together  to  hear  aboot»  and 
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to  pray  for,  what  lias  been  signifioantly  called,  "  The  higher  Ohriatiaxi 
life.'*  Several  gatherings  of  a  similar  nature  had  previoosly  taken  place, 
notably  at  Mildmay  Park,  also  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Barclay,  at  Wood- 
ford, Essex ;  and  at  Broadlands,  near  Southampton,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Falmerston,  now  that  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Gowper  Temple ; 
but  these  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  were  continued  for  a  shorter  time* 
The  one  of  which  I  now  write  was  of  a  more  representative  character, 
and  was  prolonged  for  above  a  week,  with  a  view  to  continuous  thought 
and  prayer  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Christian  holiness. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  representative  gathering;  for  there  were 
present  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  and  many  of  all  other  evangelical 
denominations ;  together  with  upwards  of  thirty  Protestant  pastors,  from 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  United  States ;  whilst 
of  the  laity  there  were  persons  belonging  to  one  or  another  of  all  the 
Churches.  These  last  were  from  almost  all  ranks  of  society.  Such  was 
the  catholicity  of  the  assembly  that  no  one  asked  to  which  branch  of  the 
Church  another  belonged ;  each  was  ready  to  recognise  all  who  were . 
present  as  brethren  or  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was  an  Evangelical 
Alliance,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  for  it  was  spontaneous,  not 
forced :  it  seemed  to  me,  at  least,  that  every  one  was  at  home  with  every 
one  else,  and  that  coldness,  shyness,  and  mistrust  could  not  breathe  in 
such  an  atmosphere. 

This  interesting  meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  B.  Pearsall  Smith,  of 
Philadelphia ;  but  to  the  circular  of  invitation  were  appended  many 
eminent  names,  including  those  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  Bight  Hon. 
TV.  C.  Temple,  Lord  Farnham,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Pastor  G. 
Monod,  of  Paris,  and  P.  K.  Gobat,  of  Bfile,  Switzerland ;  and  those  of 
the  Bevs.  A.  M.  W.  Christopher,  of  Oxford,  W.  Arthur,  W.  H.  Aitken,  and 
many  others.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  visit  of  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  and 
Dr.  Boardman  to  this  country  has  been  the  means  of  leading  hundreds 
of  Christians  to  the  consideration  of  the  lofty  privileges  described  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  and  of  giving  them  to  see  that  their  religious  life  has 
been  far  beneath  the  standard  which  is  set  before  them,  especially  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  numerous  publications  of  these  excellent  men, 
together  with  those  of  several  other  authors,  and  the  sermons  and 
addresses  they  have  delivered  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have  undoubtedly 
led  many  to  think  about  holiness  of  heart  and  life  who  had  never  done 
BO  before,  except  perhaps  as  an  ideal  excellence,  to  be  aimed  at,  but  not 
to  be  actually  realised  on  earth.  To  Methodists  indeed  the  doctrine  is 
not  new.  The  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Pawson,  Mather,  Thompson,  Adam 
Clarke,  Benson,  and,  in  a  word,  the  long  line  of  Methodist  preachers, 
(for  it  is  a  long  one  now,)  have  ever  proclaimed  the  fact  that  believers  may 
be  saved  from  sin  in  this  life, — ^may  be  sanctified  wholly, — ^may  be  made 
perfect  in  love,-— and  may  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  from 
all  conscious  violations  of  His  law.  The  doctrine,  or  the  privilege  rather, 
pervades  our  literature,  and  is  professedly  believed  by  all  our  ministers 
and  people  ;  nor  is  it  held  by  us  as  a  mere  theory,  for  there  have  been 
thousands  in  our  Societies  who  have  testified  from  time  to  time  that  they 
were  "  cleansed  from  all  sin"  by  the  constant  application  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.    And  there  still  are  those  among  us  who  bear  the  same 
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witness  to  the  great  trath.  This  call  to  the  **  higher  Ghzistian  lifd*'  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  less,  and  nothing  more,  than  has  heen  heard  firommsny 
pnlpits  in  this  land  for  more  than  a  centmy  past ;  and  henoe  by  the 
readers  of  the  "  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine,"  the  older  as  well  as  the 
later  volmnes  of  which  are  steeped  in  this  distinctiYe  teaohing,  sndh  a 
movement  as  the  present  shonid  be  hailed  with  the  highest  joy.  That  it 
has  been  so  welcomed  we  cannot  bnt  believe.  There  ware  oompaiatiTely 
few  of  our  ministers  at  Oxford,  but  donbtless  the  principal  reason  was  that 
the  Conference  in  Cornwall  had  bat  just  closed,  and  that  many  of  &em 
were  on  their  way  to  their  new  Circnits  in  different  parta  of  the  land. 

Finding  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  a  few  days  at  my  command,  on 
Tuesday,  September  1st,  I  went  to  the  far-fiamed  University  town,— I 
confess  with  high  hopes  and  expectations  of  receiving  great  good.  I  was  not 
disappointed, — ^nay,  my  anticipations  were  more  than  realiaed ;  and, 
though  I  wish  to  say  but  little  of  my  own  experience,  this  I  must  testify,— 
that  whilst  a  few  months  ago  I  gained,  as  I  believe,  a  higher  position  ia 
the  Christian  life  than  I  had  bjBfore  reached,  at  Oxford  my  faith  was  in 
no  small  measure  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

After  my  arrival  I  was  soon  on  my  way  to  the  Town  Ball«  which  I 
found  filled  with  people.  Pastor  Monod  conducted  the  meeting  that 
afternoon,  and,  having  himself  recently  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  described  as  <*  the  rest  of  £aith,'*  spoke  with  great  sweetness  of 
"  entire  submission  to  the  Divine  will,*'  and  the  **  ntter  desimotion  of 
self."  It  was,  he  said,  the  privilege  of  the  believer  to  die  to  self,  yet  not 
in  such  a  sense  that  self  would  not  rise  again  unless  kept  down  by  the 
continued  operation  of  the  grace  of  God.  His  address  was  very  beaiiti- 
fol;  as  were  several  others  I  heard  from,  him  during  the  Conference.  1 
could  not  but  rejoice  that  one  of  the  pastors  labouring  in  the  city  of 
Paris  should  have  attained  so  rich  a  blessing,  and  should  thus  be  pxepaied 
to  witness  for  his  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  many  forms  of  snperatition 
and  infidelity  (for  extremes  meet)  which  there  abound.  On  one  ooeasion 
he  spoke  sadly,  though  hopefully,  of  France.  He  said,  however,  that 
he  believed  there  was  a  special  blessing  coming  upon  that  country— that 
the  spirit  of  the  Huguenots  was  not  extinct,  and  that  God  eonld  dioose 
"  *  things  which  are  not,*  (and  we  could  not  get  lower  than  that,)  *  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are.*  *' 

Wednesday  was  a  memorable  day.  From  seven  in  the  morning  to  niaa 
at  night,  with  short  intervals  for  refireshment,  the  Com  Exchange,  which 
will  hold  fifteen  hundred  people,  was  filled,  sometimes  to  overflowing, 
whilst  the  Town  Hall  was  also  occupied,  and  " sectional  meetings**  were 
held  elsewhere.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  the  assemblies  were  still  larger, 
and,  though  there  was  no  outward  excitement,  the  feeling  evidently 
deepened :  hundreds  of  tearful  eyes  and  anxious  eountenaoces 
betokened  great  searchings  of  heart  and  intense  longings  after  God.  The 
early  morning  prayer-meetings  were  seasons  nev&c  to  be  forgotten*  Now 
in  silence,  and  now  led  by  some  Christian  brother,  the  large  assembly 
seemed  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace  with  an  importunity  which  would 
not  be  denied,  and  showers  of  blessing  came  upon  many.  Bequests  fct 
prayer  on  behalf  of  children,  parents,  friends,  and  countries,  were  sent  up 
in  large  numbers,  and  laid  before  God  in  simple  faith;  nor  eoold  it  be 
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doubted  that  God  woTild  hear  them,  for  the  efficacy  of  prayer  was  not  in 
question  with  that  congregation.  At  the  Friday  morning  prayer-meeting, 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith  asked  those  who  during  the  week  had  entered  into 
"  the  rest  of  ftdth,"  to  stand  np  and  sing  the  doxology,  when  at  least  two 
hundred  persons  responded  to  the  appeal.  He  then  invited  all  who  had 
either  then  or  preyionsly  realised  this  '*rest*'  to  join  in  singing  the 
doxology  again ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  great  majority  of  those  present 
rose  at  once  to  their  feet.  On  the  Friday  eyening,  and  again  on  Saturday 
moming,  numerous  testimonies  were  given,  chiefly  by  ministers,  of  "what 
Ood  had  done  for  them ; "  and  others  were  unable  to  speak  only  for  want 
of  time.  These  were  Methodist "  fellowship-meetings,"  beyond  mistake : 
it  was  indeed  a  fellowship  of  love.  I  question  whether  any  love-feast  or 
band-meeting  ever  took  place,  in  Yorkshire,  or  Lancashire,  or  Goxn- 
wall,  in  which  there  yrere  clearer  statements  made  as  to  the  experience  of 
entire  sanotifioation,  as  iiw  often  call  it,  or  St.  John's  ''perfect  love,"than 
were  heard  at  Oxford  on  these  occasions. 

The  addresses  in  the  larger  meetings,  of  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  Dr.  Board- 
man,  Dr.  Asa  Mahan,  the  Bev.  E.  H.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Yarley,  and  others, 
were  all  in  harmony  one  with  another.  Is  it  asked  to  what  did  they 
amount  ?  The  answer  may  be  given  in  two  words,  entire  consecration, — 
the  consecration  of  all  we  have  to  God,  and  especially  the  giving  up  of  the 
unU  to  Him;  and  entire  truet, — ^a  trust  in  Christ  for  deliverance  from  the 
power,  as  weU  as  from  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  phraseology  in  which  these 
duties,  and  the  experience  resulting  from  them,  were  set  forth,  differed 
somewhat  from  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Wesley ;  but,  fundamentally,  they 
meant  the  same  thing.  Not  sinlessness,  not  absolute  perfection,  not  free- 
dom from  temptation  or  the  possibility  of  relapse,  are  taught  by  Mr.  P. 
Sniith  or  Dr.  Boardman,  as  some  have  misrepresented  them;  but  a  life 
"  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,"  by  which  the  old  life  of  self  and  sm  is  over- 
came, is,  they  affirm,  the  privilege  of  all  believers ;  as  St.  Paul  declares  in 
Bom.  vi.,  (M.  ii.  20,  Bphes.  iii.  14-21,  and  indeed  throughout  his  Epistles. 
**  We  come  to  Christ  the  first  time,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  when  referring  to 
Matt.  xi.  2S,  ^,  *'with  the  burden  of  guilt;  we  come  the  second  time  for 
pvrfeot  rest  from  sin."  And  the  one  condition  on  which  this  perfect  rest 
is  offered  is  pen^nt  faith  in  Christ,  or  taking  Him  as  our  **  Wisdom, 
Bighteousness,  Sanotifioation,  and  Bedemption;"— not  trying  to  purify 
oimelves,  but  letting  Him  do  the  work  by  the  Spirit  of  His  grace  and  love* 
To  abandon  ourselves  up  to  God  seems  difficult  and  almost  impossible  at 
fizst,  as  when  a  man  is  making  the  first  attempt  to  swim ;  but  it  becomes 
easy  by  and  by,  so  that  we  almost  wonder  why  we  did  not  venture  to  do 
it  long  before;  and  the  habit  of  believing  for  purity  of  heart  becomes  as 
fixed  as  that  of  trusting  for  the  pardon  of  all  sin. 

Nor  is  this  '<  higher  life  "  of  a  negative  character  only.  There  is,  or 
may  be,  connected  with  it,  a  large  amount  of  power  for  service  in  what- 
ever department  of  usefulness  the  believer  is  caUed  to  act.  In  reference  to 
this  point,  however,  I  may  say  that  I  attended  one  meeting,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Asa  Mahan,  the  author  of  a  valuable  littlie  book  on  the  *'  Baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  in  which  he  spoke  of  "  power,"  not  as  *'  something 
to  be  received  onoe  for  all,"  but  as  "  a  continuous  gift,  to  be  obtained  by 
all  Christian  workers  as  they  need  it,  and  from  time  to  time."    On  that 
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oooasion  there  was  a  remarkable  inflaenoe ;  several  persoiiB  Bought  in  an 
agony  of  prayer  the  «•  power"  of  which  they  felt  their  need,  some  remain- 
ing  after  the  tune  allotted  to  the  meeting  had  passed.  O,  if  weoonldgain 
this  "power  with  God,"  what  revivals  we  should  witness,— what  a 
glorious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  should  behold  1 

No  doubt  many  who  went  to  Oxford  were  surprised  to  hear  that  a  lady 
would  give  **  a  Bible-reading  "  each  afternoon,  in  the  Com  Exohaogc ; 
and  several  ministeis  remarked,  towards  the  close  of  the  Gonfarenee, 
that  they  had  come  **  with  strong  prejudices  against  female  preaohlng." 
But  none  of  the  meetings  were  more  largely  attended  than  those  of 
Mrs.  PearsaU  Smith:  and  all  who  heard  one  of  her  addresses  were  anx- 
ious to  hear  her  yet  again.  And  no  wonder.  In  an  assembly  of 
fifteen  hundred  people,  or  more,  that  excellent  lady  spoke  of  *  the  deep 
things  of  God"  with  a  force  and  a  pathos  which  reached  every  heart, 
and  often  brought  tears  to  many  eyes.  Her  perfect  aelf-Abnagation,  her 
fluency  of  speech,  her  profound  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God,  and 
her  pleasant  humour,  ever  genial  and  kind,  induced  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  classes  to  sit  at  her  feet,  if  haply  they  might  learn  from 
her  the  secret  of  the  **  abiding  rest "  on  which  she  discoursed.  And  learn 
it  many  of  them  did,  for,  as  sho  put  it,  it  seemed  quite  easy.  Her  diief 
note  was,  "  Tru$t,  trusty — unwavering  iru$t;  "  preooded,  of  oourae,  by 
entire  consecration,  and  followed,  not  neceesuily  by  eaatatic  joy,  but  by 
constant  and  abiding  peace.  But  the  theme  was  illustrated  in  various 
ways,  and  especially  by  references  to  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament. 
If  the  lessons  thus  enforced  were  but  carried  out  by  Christian  profosaors, 
their  lives  would  be  as  peaceful  as  the  lake,  the  surface  only  of  whieb  is 
ruffled  by  the  breese,  whilst  the  depths  are  quiet  and  unmoved.  It  is 
worry  that  kills  people,  not  work ;  and  if  they  would  **  oast  all  their  care" 
upon  God,  instead  of  carrying  it  themselves,  they  would  go  throng  life 
with  a  tranquillity  of  spirit  which  no  calamities  would  disturb. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Mrs.  Smith  spoke  to  those  in  particular  who 
were  in  the  '*  ftdl  rest  of  faith,"  and  pointed  out  to  them  how  they  wen 
to  gain  the  victory  over  their  foes.  It  was  to  be  done,  *'  not  by  giving 
place  to  the  enemy,  or  by  arguing  with  him  for  a  m<nneiit ;  but,  instantly 
that  the  temptation  came,  by  lifting  up  tiie  shield  of  Mth,  and  utiaiiDg 
the  words,  *  Jesus  saves  me  I ' "  Even  before  the  victory  they  wars  to 
shout  and  sing  as  did  the  Israelites  at  the  siege  of  Jericho,  and  as  did  the 
army  of  Jehodiaphat  in  the  valley  of  Beraohah.  It  seemed  at  the  doso 
of  the  address  as  if  we  must  '*  ahout,"  and  the  audience  joined  in  singing, 
heartily,  <'  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  name  I"  etc.  That  very  "  ahout ' 
increased  the  confidence  of  many,  as  it  could  scarcely  £ail  to  do;  and  if 
in  this  age  of  doubt  God's  people  would  but  learn  to  sing  as  if  they  felt 
that  the  battle  is  really  the  Lord's,  tbey  would  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
gate  with  a  heroism  that  nothing  could  resist. 

While  on  the  subject  of  singing,  let  me  say  that,  whilst  several  modem 
hymns  wore  sung  at  this  Conference,  some  from  our  own  Hymn-Book 
were  in  the  selection  used,  and  very  delightfhl  it  was  to  hear  fnm  that 
large  assembly  such  strains  as,  **  Take  my  poor  heart»  and  let  it  be,'* 
etc.,  or,  **  O  glorious  hope  of  perfect  love !  "  etc.,  ory-^to  give  a  vem 
entire,— 
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"  All  things  are  possible  to  him 

That  can  in  Jesn's  name  believe : 
Lord,  I  no  more  Thy  truth  blaspheme, 

Thy  truth  I  lovingly  receive; 
I  can,  I  do  believe  in  Thee; 

All  things  are  possible  to  me." 

Thus  the  poefe  of  Mothodiam,  Charles  Wesley,— for  these  lines  are  his,— 
Las  furnished  hymns  for  the  "  higher  Christian  life  "  not  to  be  surpassed ; 
and  Buoh  hymns  vre  shall,  of  course,  retain  in  the  new  book  to  be  issued 
by  and  by,  whilst  others  of  the  same  class  from  the  same  pen,  not  now 
included  in  our  Hymn-Book,  will  probably  be  adopted.  Some  kter 
hymns  are,  however,  very  precious ;  and  that  specially  because  they  are 
strains  of  gladness,  <'  teaching  the  dumb  how  himself  to  sing,  and  the 
Bilent  how  to  praise."  Should  the  experience  sought  at  Oxford  become 
general,  as  we  are  sure  it  might,  we  should  neither  hang  our  harps  upon 
the  willows,  nor,  as  a  rule,  use  them  to  express  the  sadness  of  our  hearts, 
but  rather  their  gladness  and  their  joy.  One  of  the  pastors  from  the 
Continent  told  us  that  in  his  country  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  be  melancholy ;  and  there  is  enough  in  the  world  to  make  men 
60,  if  they  look  at  it  in  one  aspect  only.  But  '*  let  the  children  of  Zion  be 
joyful  in  their  King,"  for  their  King  must  triumph,  and  "  His  enemies 
shall  lick  the  dust."  But  whether  we  be  joyful  or  not,  whether  we  be 
the  subjects  of  rapturous  emotions  or  of  gloominess  and  depression, 
trustful  we  must  be.  We  are  to  live  *'by  faith,"  not  by  signs  and 
manifestations.  *'  If  Gk>d  indulge  you,"  said  Fletcher,  *'  with  ecstasies 
and  extraordinary  revelations,  be  thankful  for  them ;  but  be  not '  exalted 
above  measore '  by  them.  Take  care,  lest  enthusiastic  delusions  mix 
themselves  with  iJiem :  and  remember,  that  yotir  Christian  perfection 
does  not  so  much  consist  in  building  a  tabemade  upon  Mount  Tabor,  to 
rest  and  enjoy  rare  sights  there,  as  in  resolutely  taking  up  the  cross,  and 
following  Christ  to  the  palace  of  a  proud  Caiaphas ;  to  the  judgment- 
hall  of  an  unjust  Pilate ;  and  to  the  top  of  an  ignominious  Calvary." 

Such  lessons  were  repeatedly  inculcated  at  Oxford,  and  their  import- 
ance cannot  be  over-estimated.  In  this  "higher  Christian  life  "faith 
comes  first  and  feeling  afterwards;  nor  does  the  faith  give  way  even 
when  feeling  does  not  immediately  attend  it.  We  are  creatures 
subject  to  change :  Jesus  is  the  same,  "  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for 
ever." 

I  was  kindly  invited  by  Mr.  Smithies  to  breakfast  with  the  foreign 
pastors  and  a  few  other  friends,  when  a  more  private  meeting  was  held, 
in  order  to  hear  something  from  them  of  the  power  of  Divina  grace,  and 
to  pray  particularly  for  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. It  was  a  hallowed  season ;  as  also  was  the  last  meeting  at  which 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present, — on  Saturday  morning,  in  tho 
Town  Hall,— which  was  one  especially  for  intercession  on  this  behalf. 
At  this  latter  meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  some  of  the  state- 
ments and  testimonies  given  at  the  former  one  were  repeated,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  may  be  here  mentioned.  The  brethren,  who  sat 
together  on  the  platform,  first  sung  a  hymn  in  French,  and,  after  prayer, 
another  in  Oerman*     We  had,  then,  in  succession,   addresses  from 
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represeniftiives  of  Fnmoe,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  From  tibe 
latter  oonntry  there  was  no  paetor ;  bnt  Admiral  FiBfabomnie  ^oke  in 
reference  to  it,  giviag  some  most  thriUing  iaots  respecting  its  infidelity, 
ignorance,  and  spiritaal  destitution.  One  of  the  French  pastors  mouxned 
over  the  condition  of  his  native  land.  "  France,"  he  said,  ^'is  without 
the  Bible,  without  the  Sabbath,  without  family  life;  and  without  rest 
He  should  now  go  back  to  his  work,  and  preach  to  his  people  from  the 
words,  *  The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  your  strength,'  for  he  felt  that  the  joy 
he  had  found  at  Oxford  would  sustain  him  in  the  arduous  task  he  Lsd 
to  do.*'  Pastor  Paul  Cook  stated  that  he  had  long  exgoyed  the  "  higgler 
Christian  life,"  and  that  he  had  come  to  Oxford  hoping  to  get  it  renewed 
and  strengthened ;  nor  had  he  come  in  vain.  A  brother  from  Berlin  said 
that,  *'  having  a  few  days  for  recreation  from  his  pastoral  work,  he  had 
packed  up  his  things,  but  did  not  know  where  to  go, — ^whether  to  the 
mountains,  or  elsewhere, — ^when  a  Mend  came,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  go  to  Oxford,  to  meet  Mr.  Pearsall  Sxnith  and  others  in  a  Oon- 
ferenoe  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  holiness.  He  had  neyer  heard  of 
Mr.  Pearsall  Smith,  and  was  at  first  doubtful  what  to  do  ;  but  he  came, 
and  it  had  proved  indeed  a  journey  to  the  '  mountains ; '  for  he  had  been 
refreshed  both  in  soul  and  body,  and  should  go  home  with  a  new 
experience,  thinking  of  the  words  Luther  wrote  on  a  table  with  a  pieoe 
of  chalk,  <  Jesus  liveth.'" 

But  it  would  require  many  pages  to  give  anything  like  a  full  account 
of  either  the  breakfisst-meeting,  the  meeting  on  Saturday  morning,  <a 
another  I  was  invited  to  attend  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Barnes.    On 
the  latter  occasion  Lord  Badstock  spoke  of  Bussia,  and  read  an  extract 
from  a  letter  he  had  recently  received  from  a  lady  who  was  converted 
during  his  visit  to  that  country,  and  who  now  said,  such  was  her  joy 
in  God,  that  '*  it  seemed  as  if  every  trouble  and  every  anxiety  wen 
turned  into  a  blessing."    At  the  Congregational  church.  Lord  Badstock 
preached  "  to  the  unconverted  "  several  times  during  the  week ;  and  severs! 
persons  were  led  to  seek  and  to  obtain  the  consdousness  of  God's  forgt?ing 
love.    Many  open-air  services  were  held  during  the  Conference ;  thou- 
sands of  tracts  and  hand-bills  circulated ;  sermons  and  addresses  given 
in  several  churches  and  school-rooms  in  Hie  city ;  and  thus  from  Oxford 
there  will  go  forth,  as  in  days  gone  by,  a  stream  of  Divine  influence, 
which  we  doubt  not  will  difiuse  itself  widely  through  the  Christian  world. 
Who  does  not  long  for  days  of  spiritual  power  in  our  Chunhes;  and 
for  those  "  showers  of  rain  "  which  are  ready  to  descend  upon  them  all  f 
Were  meetings  of  such  a  character  as  those  just  witnessed  at  Oxford  to 
be  held  in  every  county  In  the  land,  a  fire  would  be  enkindled  which 
could  not  fail  to  bum  down  many  of  our  sectarian  barriers,  and  so  purify 
the  hearts  of  Christian  professors  as  to  impel  them  to  aggressive  efibrls 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  such  as  have  never  yet  been  put  fortti. 
I  left  Oxford,  feeling—as  one  of  the  foreign  pastors  expressed  hnnself— 
"  that  it  had  been  a  University  of  instruction  in  the  deep  things  of 
God ;  "  and  saying  with  Faber,  In  one  of  his  hymns, — 


*'  Man's  weakness  waiting  npon  God» 
Its  end  can  never  miss ; 
For  men  on  earth  no  work  can  do 


More  angel-like  than  this." 
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SCIENCE : 

NOTES  OF  THE  HEBTINO  HELD  IN  BELFAST,  AUQUST,  1874. 

The  recent  Meeting  of  the  *'  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,"  held  in  Belfast,  was  pronounced,  by  some  who  took  part 
in  the  closing  proceedings,  **  a  great  sncoess."  And  if  convenient  arrange- 
ments, a  large  attendance,  abounding  hospitality,  and  favourable  weather 
be  taken  into  account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  most 
Bnccessful  affair.  The  welcome  to  the  capital  of  Ulster  was  most  cordial, 
the  local  committee  was  zealous  and  effective,  public  men  and  private 
citizens  spared  neither  pains  nor  eicpense  for  the  acconmiodation  of  their 
distinguished  guests,  excursions  were  interesting  and  well  managed,  and, 
ap  to  the  concluding  day,  the  sun  poured  *'  his  wealth  of  rosy  smiles  *' 
upon  the  earth, — ^not  with  melting  fervour,  so  as  to  make  the  decorated 
streets  of  the  town,  or  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  gay  Botanic  Garden, 
intolerable,  but  with  a  mildness  which  was  at  once  attractive,  stimu- 
lating, and  refreshing.  In  these  respects,  then,  no  one  need  have  wished 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  Meeting  other  or  better  than  they 
were.  These  matters,  however,  are  but  the  binding  of  the  volume ;  what 
of  its  contents?  The  biuding  is,  no  doubt,  fair  to  look  upon;] what 
*' treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge*'  does  the  book  contain?  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  place  before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  such 
a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  as  may  show  the  nature 
and  intrinsic  importance  of  the  more  noteworthy  communications  made 
and  received,  so  that  they  may  judge  whether  the  late  Meeting  has  been 
in  truth,  and  with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Association,  '*  a  great 
success.*'  In  carrying  out  this  purpose,  it  will  be  convenient  to  disregard 
the  order  of  time,  and  to  group  together  such  transactions  of  the  week  as 
are  naturally  associated,  either  by  their  kindred  nature,  or  by  their 
prominence  and  importance  in  relation  to  the  general  business. 

Occupying  the  foremost  place  among  the  particulars  worthy  of  remark, 
and,  in  &ct,  almost  overshadowing  all  the  rest,  stand, 

THE  ADDBESSES  DELITSBED  AT  THE  GENERAL  MEETINO. 

These  were  three  in  number :  an  Address,  at  the  opening,  by  Fkofssior 
Tyndall,  the  President  of  the  Association ;  a  Lecture  by  Sir  John  Lnb* 
book ;  and  one  by  Professor  Huxley.  They  were  all  three  addressed  to 
large  audiences  in  the  very  commodious  Ulster  HalL  At  the  opening 
Address,  especially,  the  Hall  was  filled  to  its  entire  capacity :  oompating 
the  number  present  with  the  number  of  tickets  which  had  been  issued» 
there  oould  have  been  very  few  indeed  of  the  members  or  associates,  in 
the  town,  who  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  bdng 
present.  Professor  Tyndall's  £une,  as  a  most  accomplished  lecturer  on 
experimental  physics,  is  so  great  that  expectation  was  excited  to  the 
utmost,  and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  after  a  brief  introduction  by  the 
retiring  President,  Professor  Williamson,  every  ear  was  strained  to  catch 
hie  first  utterance.    As  his  discourse  proceeded,  the  interest  was  not 
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relaxed ;  yei  it  was  soon  feU  by  xnany  of  bis  hearen  thai  iiieir  attenlum 
was  not  being  rewarded  as  they  had  anticipated.  The  sobjeet  of  his 
addresst  a  history  and  exposition  of  the  atomic  philosophy,  was  not  of  a 
kind,  of  itself,  to  enkindle  their  enthusiasm,  nor  sach  as  seemed  worthy 
for  a  man  of  acknowledged  powers  to  oecapy  himself  with  upon  soeh  an 
occasion.  They  were  expecting  to  hear  of  something  of  the  marreUona 
methods,  and  equally  marvellous  results,  of  modem  scientific  inrestigs- 
tion  in  which  the  lecturer  himself,  or  some  of  his  gifted  compeers  or 
immediate  predecessors,  had  been  engaged;  when,  lot  they  foond 
themselves  carried  back  to  the  dreary  and  barren  speculations  of  old- 
world  philosophers,  about  whose  opinions  they  cared  nothing ! 

But  this  was  not  all.  As  the  lecturer  went  on,  the  feeling  arose  that 
his  genius  and  gifts  were  being  employed  to  set  forth  and  give  cnxreney 
to  a  science  which  was  only  **  fedsely  so  called.''  While  some  applauded, 
others  doubted  and  held  their  peace ;  and  not  a  few  were  indignant. 
They  had  heard,  of  course,  that  on  some  subjects  which  to  them  were 
dear  as  noonday  and  dear  as  life,  the  accomplished  scientist  before  them 
had  not  attained,  unhappily,  to  the  same  clearness  of  perception  or  inten- 
sity of  interest,  but  still  they  had  supposed  that  his  scepticism  upon  these 
momentous  points  was  **  the  active  scepticism  whose  whole  aim  is  to 
conquer  itself;"  they  had  not  dreamed  that  in  reference  to  these  matters 
he  would  assume  the  position  and  tone,  not  of  one  who  was  seeking  truth, 
but  of  one  who  had  sought  and  found  it.  Least  of  all  did  they  imagine 
that,  upon  such  an  occasion,  he  would  so  far  depart  from  the  line  of  his 
predecessors  in  office  as  to  give  utterance  to  speculations  which,  he 
could  not  but  know,  would  shock  and  distress  many  among  his  audience, 
and  concerning  which  he  could  not  say,  *'  I  speak  that  I  do  know,  and 
testify  that  I  have  seen." 

For  a  time,  as  the  speaker  advanced  with  lus  theme,  it  seemed  doobt* 
ful  whether  he  was  unfolding  his  own  philosophy,  or  simply  displaying 
the  perplexing  and  conflicting  theories  of  others.  From  Democritos, 
Empedodes,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius ;  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotie ;  he 
had  come  down  to  Copernicus,  Bruno,  Gassendi,  and  BuUer,  with  passu^ 
allusions  to  some  more  modem  and  some  living  philosopherst  and  still 
his  hearers  were  asking  themselves,  Whither  is  he  tending  ?  To  what 
purpose  is  all  this  ?  Some  sentences  seemed  to  indicate  the  advoeste, 
and  not  merely  the  reviewer ;  as  when,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the 
notion  of  Lucretius,  that  "  from  all  eternity"  the  atoms  had  been  *' driven 
together*  and  alter  trying  motions  and  unions  of  every  kind,  they  fell  at 
length  into  the  arrangement  of  which  this  system  of  things  has  been 
formed,"  he  charaoteriaed  as  '*  a  grand  conception,"  and  quoted,  with 
apparent  relish,  the  saying  of  the  same  philosopher,  « If  you  will  appie* 
hand  and  keep  in  mind  these  things,  Nature,  free  at  once,  and  rid  of  her 
haughty  lords,  is  seen  to  do  all  things  spontaneously  of  herself,  withont 
the  meddling  of  the  gods."  Again,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Italian  phi- 
losopher, Giordano  Bruno,  as  **  one  of  the  earliest  converts  to  the  new 
astronomy,"  and  added,  **  But  Brano  came  closer  than  this  to  our  pre* 

sent  line  of  thought The  infinity  of  forms  under  which  matter 

appears  were  not  imposed  upon  it  by  an  external  artificer;  by  its  own 
intrinsic  force  and  virtue  it  brings  these  forma  forth.    Halter  m  not  the 
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mere  naked  empty  eapaetty  which  philosophers  hare  piotnred  her  to  be, 
bnt  the  tmiversal  mother  who  brings  forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her 
own  womb,"  he  seemed  not  merely  to  be  summarizing  the  -views  of 
Bruno,  but  suggesting  his  own.  But  by  and  by  other  expressions  of  the 
Professor  would  oceur  whieh  seemed  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  significa- 
tion which  some  at  least  of  his  hearers,  ourselves  included,  had  been 
attaching  to  the  former.  Ho  somewhat  extravagantly  eulogized  Mr. 
Darwin  ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  '*  rejecting  the  notion  of  creative 
power  aotiog  after  human  fashion,"  it  seemed  to  be  implied  that,  after 
all,  a  Creator  is  to  be  acknowledged, — only  that  he  must  be  supposed  to 
act  after  a  fashion  not  human.  This  was  a  little  relief :  it  might  be  true 
science  and  sound  philosophy,  though  it  might  be  the  reverse  ;  every- 
thing depending  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "  after  human 
faehion." 

At  length,  however,  the  lecturer  came  to  the  question  of  the  origlna- 
tion  of  lifej  and  the  suspense  of  his  audienoe  was  ended.  But  ended 
how  ?  Not  by  the  gratification  of  perceiving  that  the  utterances  which 
had  occasioned  doubt,  and  held  them  in  perplexity,  as  to  whether  he  was 
classing  the  Jehovah  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  was  making  common  cause  with  Epicurus  in  his  attempt  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  notion  of  them,  had  received  a  widely  different  interpreta- 
tion consistent  with  a  Theistic  philosophy,  but  by  the  sorrow  and  pain 
of  hearing  the  distinct  announcement  of  the  broadest  materialism,  if  not 
of  a  downright  materialiatio  pantheism.  "  Two  courses,  and  only  two, 
are  possible,"  he  said :  "  either  let  us  open  ov/r  doors  freely  to  the  con- 
cejpiion  of  creative  actSf  or  abandoning  them^  let  us  radically  change 
ournotions  of  matter,^*  His  hearers  almost  held  their  breath  to  listen 
when  he  came  to  this  point;  some  of  them  were  not  without  hope 
that  he  would  feel  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  the  former  of  these 
*'two  courses"  was  the  truly  philosophic  and  reasonable  one; 
bnt,  no,  he  chose  the  latter.  Bather  than  open  the  "  doors  freely*'  to 
the  '*  conception  of  oreati\i«  acts,"  he  preferred  to  alter  the  old  concep- 
tions of  matter  hitherto  entertained  by  us.  It  must  have  properties 
different  from  what  we  in  our  thinkings  have  given  to  it,  else  he  sees 
clearly  enough  that  no  form  of  life  can  arise  without  specific  creation ; 
therefore,  *'  abandoning  all  disguise,"  he  announces  the  confession,  that 
he  discerns  "  in  that  matter,  which  we  in  our  ignorance,  and  notwith- 
Btondiug  our  professed  reverence  for  its  Creator,  have  hitherto  covered 
with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  and  quality  of 
Life!" 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  even  alter  this  confession  some  present  were 
incredulous  that  he  was  to  be  understood  as  denying  creation.  It  was  of 
the  origin  of  Ufe  that  he  was  speaking,  and  not  of  that  of  ma^^  itself; 
and  it  might  therefore  fairly  be  questioned  whether  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge a  Supreme  Intelligence,  to  whose  creative  fiat  the  very  existence  of 
matter  was  due,  and  by  whose  will  it  was  that  it  possessed  the  **  promise 
and  potency"  ascribed  to  it.  He  craved  the  patience  of  his  hearers  to 
tlie  end,  intimating  that  the  materialism  he  had  enunciated  might,  per* 
baps,  be  different  from  what  they  supposed.  The  patience  was  accorded ; 
but  at  the  dose  it  still  appeared  doubtfid  whether  he  held,  or  did  not 
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holdi  that  the  antecedent  operation  of  Mind  was  neeeaeary  to  the  exkt- 
enoe  of  matter  with  its  supposed  wonderful  **  promises  and  potencies." 
After  events  seemed  to  stamp  the  more  unfAvonrable  interpretation  npon 
the  Professor's  utterances.  Dr.  Watts,  the  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
College  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  announced  his  purpose  to 
examine  and  refute  Dr.  T3n^dall*8  philosophy  on  the  following  Sunday 
eyening  in  the  Fisherwick-Place  church.  There,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  and  deeply-interested  audience,  he  accused  Dr.  Tyndall  of  aim- 
ing at  the  *'  extirpation  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Bible,*'  as  Epionros  had 
aimed  at  the  "  extirpation  of  the  gods  of  Greece ;"  and  he  affirmed  that 
the  final  reference  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  the  antecedent 
operation  of  Mind  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Professor  and  his  *' so-called 
scientific  school  repudiate."  These  charges  could  not  but  be  known  to 
the  President  of  the  Association ;  in  every  circle  his  Address,  and  the 
interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon  it,  were  the  subjects  of  disciiB- 
sion.  If  he  had  been  misxmderstood,  he  was  hound  in  all  candour  and 
honesty  to  say  so.  Some  probably  hoped  that  he  would ;  but  the  olosmg 
meeting  came,  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  tendered,  Profeeaor 
Tyndall  took  his  leave  of  the  memhers,  and  uttered  not  a  syllable  of 
protest  or  explanation  with  reference  to  the  grievous  charges  which 
had  been  preferred  against  him. 

Had  the  philosophy  alone  of  the  Address  been  in  fault,  many  might 
have  pitied  without  blaming  the  speaker.  But  it  waa  noticeable  through- 
out that  the  supposed  philosophic  truth-seeker  was  actuated  by  a  spirit 
not  merely  of  hostility,  but  of  unfEumess  towards  Christianity.  He  went 
out  of  his  way  to  discredit  the  ability  of  the  inmiortal  Newton  to  ezptess 
any  opinion  worth  quoting  upon  the  Christian  evidences.  It  wasassomed 
that  the  persecution  of  Bruno  and  Galileo  by  the  ignorant  and  despotie 
Papal  power  was  a  proof  that  Christianity  was  a  foe  to  free  inquiry  into 
Bdentifio  subjects,  and  that  within  its  pale  '*  inteUeotual  peace "  oonld 
only  be  obtained  *'  at  the  price  of  intellectual  death."  The  spirit  of  free- 
dom which  has  in  later  years  prevailed,  was  attributed  to  the  conquests 
which  science  had  achieved  for  herself,  without  a  hint  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  vigorous  intellectual  life  was  oo-eval  with  the  growth  of  the 
eivil  and  religious  liberty  begun  by  the  Befoimation.  These  considera- 
tions have  contributed  to  arouse  indignation  in  the  minds  of  very  many 
in  Belfast.  That  the  President  of  an  Association  formed  for  a  noble  end, 
the  members  of  which  were  heartily  welcomed  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained among  them  for  the  sake  of  the  objects  they  had  in  view,  should 
have  used  his  position  for  the  purpose,  mot  only  of  giving  expression  to 
unproved  and  unprovable  speculations  as  if  they  were  ascertained  and 
accredited  truths,  but  of  assailing  the  very  Christiani^  to  which  Sotenee 
itself  owes  more  than  it  can  repay,  seems  to  them  to  have  been  an 
unworthy  procedure. 

The  Lecture  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  of  a  different  type.  The  sab* 
ject  was  "  Conmion  Wild  Flowers  considered  in  relation  to  Insects." 
The  Hall  was  not  so  full  as  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  any  memberB 
who  were  absent  missed  a  rare  treat.  The  design  of  the  lecture  was  to 
show  that  *'  Bees  and  other  insects  have  an  importance  asregardf  fiowen 
which  has  been  hitherto  unsuspected ;  *'  that  to  them '« flowen  owe  their 
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fleent  andeolonr,  nay,  their  very  ezisienoe  in  their  preeent  forms.**  Moet 
attractiYely  did  the  lecturer  disconrse  upon  and  illustrate  his  theme.  A 
series  of  beantifol  drawings  of  parts  of  flowers  and  insects,  rendered  dis- 
tinctly visible  to  the  occupants  of  the  most  remote  seats  by  the  light  of 
an  electric  lamp,  brought  to  bear  upon  each  sheet  at  the  proper  time, 
enabled  him  to  make  his  explanations  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  merest 
tyro  in  botanical  science. 

The  service  which  bees  and  other  msects  render  to  flowers  by  their 
visits,  in  search  of  honey  and  pollen,  is  effected  by  their  becoming  the 
unwitting  medium  of  bringing  the  fertilizing  properties  of  flowers  into 
oontact,  either  within  the  individual  flower,  or  by  transference  from  one 
flower  to  another.  Thus  flowers,  which  might  otherwise  be  barren, 
become  fruitful ;  and,  by  what  may  be  termed  cross-fertilization,  others 
have  their  specific  beauties  of  form  and  colour,  and  their  distinctive 
sweetness  of  perfume,  greatly  increased.  The  illustrations  which  were 
given  of  the  exquisitely-skilful  arrangements  and  adaptations  by  which 
these  results  are  secured,  were  such  as  showed  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  his  subject  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer.  As  he  pro* 
oeeded  his  hearers  could  not  but  wonder  how  a  man,  whose  whole  life 
was  not  devoted  to  such  researches, — ^whose  chief  occupation,*  in  foot,  is 
in  the  busy*world  of  commerce, — had  succeeded  in  amassing  such  stores 
of  knowledge  upon  a  subject  demanding  the  closest,  and  most  prolonged 
and  patient,  observation. 

There  was  also  another  thought  in  the  minds  of  many.  At  the  outset 
the  lecturer  had  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  theory  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and 
had  stated  the  considerations  upon  which  that  theory  is  based,  and  which 
seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  Darwin  has  deduced 
from  them.  But  as  he  advanced  with  his  description  of  the  habits  of 
insects,  and  the  necessities  of  flowers,  the  thought  arose.  If  this  be 
Darwinism,  it  is  surely  a  very  innocent  matter  after  all.  One  of  two 
conclusions  seemed  inevitable ;  either,  that  the  doctrines  of  Darwin  are 
not  such  a  mischievous,  scientific  heresy  as  they  have  sometimes  been 
represented  to  be ;  or  else,  that  the  facts  and  illustrations  embodied  in 
the  lecture,  whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  its  author,  were  very  far 
indeed  from  yielding  support  to  those  doctrines.  The  evidences  of  a 
designing  Mind,  adapting  one  part  of  creation  to  another,  were  unde- 
niable. The  dullest  of  his  audience  could  not  fail  to  feel  that  with  every 
sentence  he  uttered,  and  with  every  new  illustration  he  offered,  Sfr  John 
Lubbock  was,  in  fact,  representing  the  wild  flowers  and  insects  as 

"  Whispezing  to  earth  and  air,— 
<  Skill  Divine  is  everywhere.' " 

The  Lecture  by  Professor  Huxley  was,  in  many  respeets,  a  remarkable 
one.  The  subject  was  considerably  out  of  the  common  line.  It  had 
been  announced  under  the  title,  '*  The  Hypothesis  that  Animals  are 
Automata,  and  its  History."  But  what  might  prove  to  be  the  precise 
nature  of  the  discourse  answering  to  this  title,  was  probably  anticipated 
only  by  the  select  few.  The  fame  of  the  Professor,  however,  secured  a 
large  attendance.  The  lecture  was  delivered  without  the  aid  of  a  manu- 
script, and,  so  far  as  the  style  and  manner  of  delivery  indicated,  without 
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oTeti  very  oarefdl  verbal  preparAtion.  Tius  remarkable  iadlifcy  of  well- 
ordered  speeoh  greatly  commeiidod  him  to  his  hearers ;  and  his  Address, 
both  for  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  it,  was  listened  to  with  profoond 
attention. 

Professor  Huxley  said,  at  the  outset,  that  he  proposed  to  show  "  what 
great  ideas  in  biological  soienoe  took  their  origin  about  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  what  manner  the  qieoulations  then  origin- 
ated have  been  developed ;  and  in  what  relation  they  stand  to  what  is 
now  understood  to  be  the  body  of  soientifio  biological  truth."  The  idea, 
whioh  at  that  time  "  took  the  solid  form  which  can  only  be  girea  to 
scientific  ideas  by  the  definite  observation  of  fact,  was  the  idea  that 
vital  phenomena,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  the  physical  world,  are 
capable  of  mechanical  explanation ;  that  they  are  reducible  to  law  and 
order ;  and  that  the  study  of  Biology  in  the  long  run  is  an  application 
of  the  great  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry.** 

The  historical  part  of  the  lecture  consisted  mainly  in  a  i-eview  of  the 
labours,  and  a  statement  of  the  physiological  theories,  of  Descartes;  to 
whom  the  Professor  assigned  a  very  high  place  among  experimental 
philosophers.  The  lecturer,  however,  halted  somewhat  short  of  the 
paradoxical  oondusiona  of  Descartes ;  namely,  that  *'  animals  are  abso- 
lute machines,  as  if  they  were  mills  or  barrel-organs.**  Looking  at  the 
matter,  he  said,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  and  considering  the  conse- 
quences which  might  follow  if  animals  were  treated  as  mere  machines, 
insensible  alike  to  pleasure  or  to  pain,  he  could  not  altogether  adopt  the 
theory  of  Descartes,  but  preferred  to  regard  animals  as  temiHve  ojmI 
9on$oiau9  automata.  Yet  he  held  that  the  view  of  Descartes,  while  it 
was  inoapable  of  demonstrative  proof,  could  not,  to  the  present  day,  be 
distinctly  and  definitely  refuted.  In  the  course  of  his  exposition  the  Pro* 
f  essor  gave  an  account  of  some  interesting  experiments  with  a  frog,  which 
were  made  in  order  to  show  that  actions  whidi  are  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  consciousness  and  volition,  were  perfomied  when  there  was 
no  feeling,  and  when  the  muscular  and  nervous  action  displayed  must 
have  been  purely  mechanical.  He  also  detailed  some  remarkable  phe- 
nomena that  had  been  observed  in  the  case  of  a  wounded  French  soldier, 
which,  he  held,  if  Descartes  had  had  before  him,  **  his  theory  of  Animal 
Automatism  would  have  been  enormously  strengthened.'* 

The  modified  view  which  Professor  Huxley  took  of  the  theory  of 
Descartes  he  applied,  he  said, ''  in  its  fulness  and  entirety  to  man ;  **  who 
is  therefore,  in  his  estimation,  a  '*  sensitive  and  eonsoiouB  *'  automatoB. 
He  protested,  however,  against  its  being  assumed  that  the  logical  tendency 
of  such  a  doctrine  is  Fatalism,  Materialism,  and  Atheism ;  and  he  said 
some  hard  things  to  imaginary  opponents  who  nught  venture  to  speak 

<*  with  authority not  perhaps  with  the  authority  which  is  based  upon 

knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  still  with  authority  *' — ^in  condemnation  of 
the  doctrine  on  the  ground  of  its  supposed  logical  consequences.  He 
thought  logical  consequences  could  take  care  of  themselves ;  they  were 
the  **  bug-bear  of  fools,  but  the  beacons  of  wise  men ;  **  the  only  question 
for  a  man  to  ask  concerning  this,  or  any  doctrine  was,  Is  it  true  ? 

One  could  not  but  think  that  the  Professor  might  have  spared  his 
protest,  so  far  at  least  as  the  probable  charge  of  Atheism  was  ooaoeroed; 
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for  the  man  ooold  hardly  deserve  to  be  reasoned  with  who,  after  listen- 
ing  to  his  exposition  of  the  Amotions  of  nerves  and  mnscles,  and  hia 
description  of  some  of  the  complex  but  beaatifoUy-adjnsted  maohineiy 
of  the  animal  frame  conld  serionsly  say,  "  This  tends  to  Atheism."  As 
to  the  other  '*logieal  oonseqnenees ;  **  since  the  Professor  denied  that 
there  was,  in  his  judgment,  any  such  logical  connection  between  his 
doctrine  and  those  terrible  '*  consequences  "  as  some  people  pretended, 
he  must  be  exonerated  firom  the  charge  of  accepting  them.  Bat  at  the  close 
of  his  nndonbtedly  interesting  and  able  lecture,  two  thoughts  were 
Tividly  present  to  the  minds  of  some  of  his  hearers ;  one  was,  that  the 
experiments  and  observations  detailed  afforded  a  very  slender  basis  indeed 
on  which  to  rear  such  an  important  doctrine  as  that  of  **  animal 
automatism,"  whether  the  automata  be  held,  with  Descartes,  to  be 
''unconscious,*'  or  whether  they  be  held,  with  Huxley,  to  be  "  sensitive 
and  conscious."  Another  thought  was,  By  what  authority  does  Professor 
Huxley  warn  off  all  but  scientific  experimenters  firom  giving  a  judgment 
upon  these  questions?  He  does  not  pretend  that  the  doctrine  is 
susceptible  of  direct  proof  by  observation  and  experiment;  it  is  at  best 
hut  a  <'  logical  consequence "  which  he  and  others  draw  fi!om  certain 
data  suppHed  to  them,  or  obtained  by  their  own  examination.  And  are 
none  fit  to  pronounce  upon  the  logical  connection  between  the  data  and 
the  doctiine  but  those  who  have  made  the  experiments  f  Let  the  Pro* 
fessor  and  his  associates  speak  with  all  authority  when  they  detaQ  facts 
of  which  they  have  been  observers,  but  let  tibem  not  assume  that  their 
logic  is  fruitless,  and  demand  unquestioning  submission,  when  they 
proceed  to  draw  conclusions.  It  is  quite  possible  that  men  who  are  not 
intellectual  giants,  but  who  are  by  no  means  *'  pigmies,"  may  be  able  to 
expose  a  flaw  in  the  logic,  and  to  show  that  the  basis  c^  fact  which  has 
been  laid  down  is  by  no  means  fit  to  sustain  the  soperstmotare  which  has 
been  reared  upon  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  several  Sections  of  the  Association  we  wHl 
briefly  report  next  month. 
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[TteiiiMHioBef  tbsttUe  <rf  ny  paldiMlkiiin  tUilistliiiotto 
the  ftpprotatton  olltf  eonlttti,  rniltw  it  be  MoompwdAd  byioane  aprta  InilmAlkm  of  oiirf«Toin> 
able  opiaian.    Nor  ia  the  omlMion  of  any  raeh  intixnation  to  be  i«g»ided  ea  indleetiog  «  taatxvf 
opinion.   Out  Umiti,  and  other  leaeoni,  inpoee  on  ns  the  neeenitj  of  Mloeiton  and  brevity.} 

TTie    late  Sev.    John  Duncan,  character,  sayings,  and  work  have 

LL.D.,  in  the  Pulpit  and  at  the  been  brought  before  the  public  in  a 

Communion   Table.      With   Bio'  rather  singular  fashion.    There  has 

graphical  Supplement.    Edited  by  been  no  complete  biography,  once 

David  Broum,  D.D.    Edinburgh :  for  all.    First  appeared  the  **  Col- 

Edmoneton  and  Douglas,    1874. —  loquia  Feripatetica,^^ — notes  of  his 

Dr.  John  Duncan  was  a  remarkable  conversations  with   the  Bev.  W. 

man,  and  since  his  lamented  death,  Enight, — a  charming  book,  which 

in  1870,  his  personal  history,  his  rapidly   passed    through    several 
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iwSL  ahnyvbe 
AfMToaritowitilittMMe  who  love  to 
vba  al  the 
Ittinied,  MBtan.- 
of  tnitiL  Kexftf 
in  18731,  Dr.  DftTidBrawBt  the  lifo» 
lone  foand  of  the  kunenied  BftbU, 
into  Am  field  vifli  bis 
'  m  idueh  ontaideiB  wbtb 
made  aeqiuiinied  for  Iha  first  tima 
with  tha  aariy  faiatoiy  of  tha  man. 
Thai  part  of  the  book  aontaiaa  a 
daaplj  intaraetuDg  nairatiTe.  Yoa 
aee  the  atndioiie,  q^cnlathrei  and 
withal  abaaoi-minded  young  man 
dnftiog  into  blank  Atheiam;  re- 
ooTaied  from  that  through  the  pre- 
leotuuiBof  fthaid-baaded  Profeaior; 
still  ngeoting  the  esnential  Teritiea 
of  tha  Christian  £uih;  lieeoaed  to 
praaoh  the  Gospel  while  yet  an  nn- 
beliaTar;  engaged  in  teaohing;  all 
the  tune  giwig  way  to  varioiis 
ioniia  of  self-indnlgence-^mitil  at 
last  ha  was  seriously  taken  in  hand 
by  his  £nand  Brown,  and  throng 
the  fiirther  instrunentality  of  Cesar 
Malan  brought  to  sit  at  the  feei  of 
Jesus.  The  Memoir  whieh  reeords 
all  this,  and  the  stibseqnent  histozy 
of  Dnnoan,  is  exeeUsot.  Bat  it 
was  confessedly  imperfect,  and  so, 
in  1878,  Mr.  A.  Moody  Sloart  pro- 
duced his  "Amici  UmnorabiUot*' 
or  personal  recollections  of  the  great 
and  good  Doctor.  Thisisadeli|^t- 
fhl  little  book,  and  embalms  many 
admirable  sayings,  and  many  fine 
oharacteristie  traits  of  one  who, 
while  a  trained  theologne,  was  nn- 
affected  simplicity  itself.  But  the 
list  of  memorials  is  not  yet  complete. 
A  fonrth  is  now  before  ns.  In  this 
Dr.  Brown  professes  to  fiumish  a 
few  more  items  of  personal  history, 
but  chiefly  to  present  certain  dis- 
courses taken  down  from  the  lips 
of  Dr,  Duncan  by  admiring  Mends. 
In  the  oircomstances,  this  fing- 
mentsry  style  of  publication  was 


mMrroidahle.  Dr.  Doneaa  wnU 
naztionothing.  Indaedfiwmsleooi- 
waa  irkaDma  to  him,  whils 
har^joaead  to  ponriorth  histheoghti 
Itttalk.  niiBBOttefnonolo^ii 
said  to  ham  been  Biost  pleasonMe 
to  those  who  heard  it,  and  asaj 
panwins,  students  and  otheis,  smb 
to  have  jotted  down  his  more 
lemarkable  ntteraneea  in  pidilie  m 
porata.  Hence  the  sereral  eon- 
tribntions  referred  to.  They  sie 
like  so  many  stones  towards  the 
formation  of  »  oaim  in  memory  of 
the  departed  great,  and  perhi^ 
aoma  smaller  onaa  will  yet  be 
added.  Butftsati8&otovy**Lile"or 
Dr.  Duncan  remaina  to  be  wiittea. 
We  desiderate  a  book  that  shsD 
comprehend  a  waU-pr^portloBsd 
narrative,  »  just  eatknate  of  liii 
atand-point  as  a  thinker,  askittd 
review  of  the  phamtfaana  of  hit 
sphitual  hie,  so  pot  as  to  serre 
for  warning  and  goidanoe,  togeOMr 
with  ft  walUarranged  appendiz  of 
authentie  remains. 

Turning  now  to  the  book  im- 
mediately before  us,  we  find  ifa«t 
it  consists  nminly  of  two  paiii  ^-* 
a  biographical  supplement,  em- 
bracing dass-reminmoenees  aad 
letters,  and  a  collection  of  addreeeei 
given  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  com- 
munion-table.  This  is  a  wdeome 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Duncan;  but  the  editor  will  exeaM 
us  for  saying,  that  he  has  hmkoa 
faith  with  thepubficinfisOiBgtoiNib* 
lish  the  lecture  on  tiio '•  DUforsDoee 
between  the  Scripture  doctriae  of 
Justification  and  Sanetifieaticniad 
that  of  the  Church  of  Borne,"  the 
"  Sermon  on  the  Third  Command* 
ment/*  and  the  lecture  on  ''the 
Work  of  the  Holy  Bpiiit,  in  eoa- 
nection  with  the  Conversien  of  the 
Jews ; "  in  regard  to  two  of  whieh 
he.  e^licitly  engaged  (Memoir, 
pp.  278-80)  that  they  should  IHPP^ 
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"in  the  IbxihoomiBg  ▼olcime." 
ThiB  msntion  of  the  Jews  remrnds 
na  of  Dr.  Diiiu»a*0  tonohing  oat- 
bureie  m  the  General  ABaemUy  of 
the  Free  Church  of  SootlancU  when 
the  aaamaX  report  on  the  conver- 
Bion  of  the  Jews  was  given  in. 
Th«y  abound  in  tender  feelings  and 
one  glowing  i^strophe  to  the  Jew 
irtanda  nnenrpaBsed  for  pathos  and 
power.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that 
those  speeches  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  present  Tolnme. 

The  notes  on  the  Psalms,  althongh 
oooasionaUy  good,  are  not  as  a 
whole  of  more  thim  average  merit. 
Bnt  the  sermons  and  "Table 
services  "  are  very  predons,  beoanse 
rich  in  Gospel  truth.  Some  of  the 
latter  especially  are  models  of 
simplicity,  and  abound  in  that 
vieditative  tone,  which,  as  it  seems 
ip  us,  ought  to  predominate  at  such 
a  time. .  We  would  single  out  for 
mention  as  particularly  good, 
**  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Zion,'* 
and  "  The  Feast  of  Redemption." 
The  occasion  of  the  Supper  appears 
to  have  called  forth  «11  that  was 
within  him,  and  the  out-come  was 
a  beautiful  combination  of  tender 
flailing  and  intellectual  power. 

In.  the  presence  of  such  wealth 
of  'spiritnal  thought,  the  critical 
fipoul^  is  almost  disarmed,  and  we 
prefer  to  treat  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  may  not  be  able  to  see  the 
volume  itself,  to  a  few  of  the  "  words 
of. the  wise  '*  which  it  contains : — 

"  There  is  nothing  so  humbling 
as  grace.  A  load  of  sin  weighs 
down  the  soul  crashingly ;  a  load 
of  benefits  makes  it  stoop  grate- 
fiilly." 

A  lady  having  spoken  with  great 
suspicion  and  some  severity  of  a 
certain  great  prodigal's  conversion, 
I3tr«  Duncan  exclaimed, "  What  t  has 
the  elder  brother  come  back  again  ? 
theacoundrel!" 


"^Myein  is  ever  before  me.'— 
Pardoned  sin  ought  to  be  before  us. 
God  says  in  the  covenant  concern- 
ing our  sins,  *  J  will  remember  th^n 
no  more,'  but,  'Then  ihtm  shalt 

remember and  be  confounded, 

and  never  open  thy  mouth  any 
more  because  of  thy  shame.'" 

"The  pulse  of  the  Christian 
Church  beats  from  its  heart  in 
heaven." 

We  conclude  by  giving  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Duncan  to  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  The  editor  thinka  it 
questionable  whether  the  letter  was 
ever  sent,  but  at  all  events  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  it  now.  The  para- 
graph which  we  quote  contains  a 
nut  for  him  to  crack,  and  we  should 
like  to  know  how  he  disposes  of  it. 
"  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  as  a 
P»do-Baptist,  to  put  a  question. 
You  mention  with  sorrow  the  case 
of  those  biq[»tized  by  yourself  who 
have  returned  '  as  the  dog  to  his 
vomit,'  etc.  Now,  should  such 
return  to  you,  professing  that  the 
Lord  had  given  them  repentance 
unto  life,  and  should  it  appear  to 
you  that  their  profession  is  credible, 
would  you  re-baptize  them  or  not  ? 
If  not,  would  you  not  virtually 
admit,  in  their  case,  that  whether  it 
be.  Believe  and  be  baptized,  or  Be 
baptized  and  believe,  it  is  substan- 
tially the  same?  I  have  long  wished 
to  put  this  question  to  an  intelligent 
and  candid  Baptist." 

Ths  Higher  lAft :  itt  Bedliiyt 
ExperiencefOnd  Deaiiny.  By  James 
Baldwin  Brown,  B,A.  London: 
Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  1874.— 
This  is  a  volume  of  Sermons  of  a 
superior  order,  on  subjects  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  inquiring 
mind.  Notwithstanding  some  pecu- 
liarities, it  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal.  The  "  Higher  Life  "  is  the 
Christian  Ufe,  as  opposed  to  a  life 
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of  ste^tieiBn  and  doiibt ;  and  Mr. 
Brann  ufoHs  it,  in  gome  of  its 
vpeds,  vitb  m  mftstcfij  hand.  In 
hi£  first  diseoozw  he  aski,  ''IHiai 
i£  man?"  and  pnts  down  the 
«« EvolTitionists  "*  of  the  day  in 
no  very  sparing  manner.  The 
••Atheistic  Life,"  aa  represented 
by  some  of  its  modem  advoeat«6, 
baa  in  it  nothing  noble,  nothing 
joyful,  nothing  beantiful;  whilst 
redemption  through  the  life,  death, 
and  restirrection  of  the  Lord  Jesoa, 
is  the  grand  proof  at  once  of  the 
dignity  of  man  and  of  the  love  of 
God. 

Where  there  are  so  many  that  are 
admirable,  it  is  difficult  to  select 
any  of  these  discourses  for  special 
remark;  bnt  there  is  a  noble  one 
on  the  "  Sacred  Darkness,"  fomided 
on  Isaiah  1. 10,  followed  by  another 
on  the  '*  Sacred  Joy,"  fomided  on 
22  Cor.  i.  5.  In  the  former  Mr. 
Brown  dwells  on  the  sorrows  to 
which  God*s  people  are  often  sub- 
ject, as  arising  sometimes  from  a 
want  of  sneoeflB  in  their  Christ-like 
work ;  sometimes  from  tho  heavy 
presfinre  of  afflietion ;  and  some- 
times from  the  shadow  of  their  own 
sinfol  nature.  And  he  tells  us  truly, 
tliat  under  all  this  sorrow  the 
believer's  trust  and  stay  is  in  God. 
The  **  Sacred  Joy"  often  succeeds; 
which  consists,  in  part,  in  suffering 
for  others,  and  thus  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Christ.  There  are  *<  ele- 
ments" of  sorrow,  several  of  which 
are  enumerated;  but  there  are  also 
elements  of  joy,  one  of  which  is 
found  in  the  power  of  God  to  save ; 
and  another  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
self-denying  ministry,  to  which  all 
are  called.  Here  and  there,  as  in 
tho  sermon  on,  **  0  (hat  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove  t "  the  strain  is  SMnewhat 
melancholy ;  but  we  do  not  wonder 
at  tiiin,  as  certainly  the  contempla- 
ion  of  the  present  condition  of 
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mankind  is  sad  enough:  one  al- 
most wonders  how  men  can  eon- 
wader  it  attenliveiy  and  go  about 
their  ordinary  work.  But  a  brighter 
day  will  dawn,  and  victory  is  to 
crown  the  Christian's  life.  Christ 
has  the  keys  of  Hades  and  of 
death ;  and  *'  the  Gospel  which 
proclaims  forgiveness  to  the  sinner, 
restoration  to  the  prodigal  child, 
scatters  the  shadow  which  hangs 
over  the  future.  No 'fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion *  can  torment  a  soul  which  has 
looked  into  the  face  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  has  read  the  meaning 
which  is  there :  '  0  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?    O  grave,  where  is  fiiy 

victory?"* «*DeathiB  the  access, 

not  to  a  realm  of  shadows,  but  a 
glorious,  transfigured  world.  In 
truth  it  is  the  synonym  of  eman- 
cipation." 

In^&e  sermon  on  the  Besunee- 
tion  of  If  an.  If r.  Brown  msiutaiTii 
that  St.  Faul  knew  "nothing  of 
the  disembodied  spirits,  bloodless, 
bodiless  ghosts,  such  as  the  heathen 
dreamed  of  as  flitting  through  the 
shades.". ..."  The  soul  in  dying  drops 
this  shell,— this  husk  of  the  body 
that  is  to  be,  and  which  is  done 
with  for  ever,  and  is '  clothed  ipon* 
with  a  form  which  gives  to  it  free- 
dom of  range  through  the  spiritual 
sphere."    It  may  be  so,  but  what 
then  of  the  final  resurrection?   It 
is,  according  to  Mr.   Brown,  tiie 
resurrection  not  of  the  body,  in  any 
sense,  but  of  the  man,  and  will  con- 
sist in  "  a  further  and  final  trans- 
formation-development still,  when 
the     great    experiment    of   free- 
dom shall  be  ended,  and  Redemp- 
tion shall  have  gathered  in  all  its 
fruits."  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
make  this  theory  harmonise  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  that 
"/At«    comptible  must   put  on 
incorruptioni  and  thi^  mortal  mw^ 
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put  on  immortalify."  A  resurrec- 
tion 13  not  a  creation,  but  a  resosoi- 
tatiou  of  a  body  that  formerly  lived ; 
and  to  explain  this  away  is,  we 
snbmlt,  to  do  violence  to  the  plain 
letter  of  the  Word  of  God.  Why 
Bhoold  it  be  thought  a  thing  im- 
possible with  U8»  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead  ? 

In  his  last  sermon,  entitled, "  The 
Destiny  of  Man,"  Mr.  Brown  enter- 
tains strong  hopes  for  the  innumer- 
able multitudes  who  have  passed 
life's  outer  gate  without  one  fair 
hearing  of  the  message  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  bat  the  theory  of  ultimate 
annihilation  of  the  wicked,  held  by 
not  a  few  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
utterly  discards  as  "  a  miserable 
extrication  from  a  tremendous 
difficulty."  He  "hopes"  aU  will 
be  "  brought  home  at  last/'  but  he 
cannot  "formulate  the  theory."  Nor 
can  we.    The  attentive  study  of 


S<»riptore  has  not  enabled  us, 
hitherto,  to  transform  a  charitable 
sentiment  toward  our  fellow-beings 
into  a  hope  in  favour  of  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  such  as  have 
departed  this  hfe  unreconciled  to 
God. 

A  humhU  Companion  to  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  :  being  a  Series 
of  Discourses  on  that  great  Alle^ 
gory.  By  tJie  Eev,  Samuel  Burn. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

Anecdotes^  illustrative  of  Beli^ 
gious  and  Moral  Truth.  By 
Mattlieio  Denton.  London :  S.  T7, 
Partridge  and  Co. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  on  the 
Supremacy.  The  French  Original 
cmd  an  English  Translation. 
Edited  by  Bobert  Potts,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Cam* 
bridge:  Metcalfe. 
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THB  DBATH  OF  M.  GUIZOT. 

Ik  the  demise  of  M.  Goizot  one 
of  heir  foremost  characters  is  lost 
to  France.  As  a  writer,  he  has 
for  two  generations  been  held  in 
high  esteem,  both  in  his  own  coun- 
try and  throughout  Europe  ;  and 
French  Protestantism  has  long  seen 
In  him  its  most  distingoished  orna* 
ment  and  representative.  *'  One 
of  the  glories  of  our  land,"  says  a 
French  contemporary,*' disappears. 
M.  Guizpt  was  one  of  the  last  sur- 
vivors of  a  band  of  noble  men  who, 
after  the  wars  of  the  Empire,  were 
the  leaders  of  a  Beoond  Benaissance, 
and  who  showed  their  countrymen 
by  what  methods  a  people  that  will 
not  yield  to  despair  recovers  itself 
from  its  misfortunes  and  disasters, 
and  regains  confidence  in  the 
fjdture."  His  political  life  is  closely 


interwoven  with  the  histoiy  of 
France  during  an  eventful  passage 
of  its  strange  career. 

This  eminent  man  was  bom  at 
Nimes,  and  died  at  Yal-Bicher, 
near  Lisieux,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
eighty-seven  years.  Few  have  hved 
more  laborious  days,  and  few  have 
in  an  equal  degree  combined  ad- 
nurable  natural  abilities  with  deter- 
mination of  will,  and  steady 
perseverance,  in  the  emplo3rment  of 
mieans  for  the  attainment  of  lofty 
purposes.  The  yoxmger  son  of  a 
Protestant  family,  he  derived  no 
advantages  from  his  birth  or  from 
paternal  wealth,  yet  was  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Sorbonne  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Institute  a  few  years  later, 
and  at  length  became  Prime  Minis- 
ter under  the  monarchy  which  fol- 
lowed the  Bevolution  of  July,  1680, 
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that  of  LoniB  Philippe.  He  fell 
with  hie  royftl  m«Bter,  in  1848; 
sinoe  which  period  he  hae  held  him- 
self oompacatiyely  aloof  from  pub- 
lic afiaixBy  giving  himsalf  closely  to 
the  studies  and  literary  aotivities 
by  which  he  originally  rose  to  dis- 
tinction. Dniittg  this  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  pen  has  been  more  active, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other»  pro- 
ducing his  "  MemoirB,"  his  **  Medi- 
tations on  the  Ghristian  Religion/' 
and  his ''History  of  France."  The 
last  of  these  works,  which  compe- 
tent critics  have  pronounced  the 
meet  perfect  of  all  that  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  hand,  is  unfor- 
tunately unfinished.  The  vener- 
^  able  author  was  at  work  upon 
it  only  a  iSsw  days  before  his 
death. 

M.  CKiixot's  political  career  has 
already  been,  and  will  yet  be,  yery 
differently  judged:  perhaps  hisrepn- 
tation  asastatesman  has  not  hitherto 
accoxdedwith  his  merits.  Itisoertain 
that  in  the  matter  oi  the  "  Spanish 
mairiagesi"  he  sufiiBred  his  judg- 
ment to  be  oyer-ruled  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  "  Oitisen-Eing,'*  and  in 
all  probability  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  France  of  to-day,  and 
indeed  for  Europe,  had  his  royal 
master  followed  the  advice  which 
he  is  known  to  have  given  him. 
None  knew  better  than  he  the  differ- 
ence between  statesmanship  and 
the  mere  conduct  of  a  Government; 
and  it  had  been  well  for  himself,  to 
say  nothing  of  his  now  distracted 
country,  if  he  had  not  suffered  his 
eonviotion  of  what  was  right  and 
truly  politic  to  give  way  to  the 
dictates  of  an  ambition  whose 
indulgenee  circumstances  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  favour.  Bui 
though  fiurly  entitied  to  a  place 
among  those  who  hays  exhibited 
statesman-like  qualities  of  a  high 
order,  M.  Ouisot  was  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  some  of  his  best 
friends,  fhlly  in  accord  with  the 
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wants  and  aspiratioiiB  of  modem 
society.  He  sought  his  ideals  of 
politics  and  govemnent  from  the 
past,— where  thoeo  about  him 
refused  to  seek  them.  AconspifflioM 
Protestaatthe  endeavoured,  never- 
theless, to  oonstitnte  Fmom  the 
patron  and  defender  of  Bonsn 
Oatholieism  wherever  it  was  beU 
enough  to  assert  its  olaims,— an 
error  that  led  to  not  a  few  ill  con- 
sequences, both  while  he  was  still 
in  power,  thirty  years  ago,  sad 
long  after  he  ceased  to  have  s 
direct  control  over  any  departsiBnt 
of  the  public  affurs  of  France. 

His  resignation  of  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Minister  took  place  in  ld48, 
in  consequence  of  the  tumult  occa- 
sioned by  the  prohibition  of  a  grand 
Beform  banquet  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  hold  at  Palis.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  his  lot  to  witneei 
— but  only  as  a  profoundly- 
interested  spectator — the  develop* 
ment  of  a  drama  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world  are  fixed* 
— and  will  probably  be  long  fixed,— 
with  tiie  instinotive  conyiction  that 
its  moral,  when  duly  worked  out, 
is  for  mankind  in  all  future  time. 
A  form  of  civilization  that  can, 
for  auy  reasons  whatever*  put  iftsaif 
forward  as  the  head  or  seenlsr 
patron  of  sudi  a  system  as  that  of 
the  Piracy,  cannot  be  the  ri^ 
one  for  any  age  or  any  people ;  but 
must,  in  the  long  run,  show  that  it 
is  not  indispensable  to  the  progress 
of  the  world  towards  "  the  tras, 
the  beautifiil,  the  good." 

In  the  latter  period  of  hispn* 
traetedlife,  M.  Ouizot  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  give  open  expreesieB  to  the 
natuve  and  strength  of  his  leiigioas 
convietioBS.  He  has  with  his  owb 
hand  recorded  by  what  slow  end 
laborious  steps  he  recovered  him- 
self from  the  latitudinaiianittn  into 
which  he  feU  at  Qeneva,  where  he 
resided  dnrtng  the  earJioE  stages  of 
his  education ;  aud  how  at  last  he 
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reaobed  the  '*  Beranity  "  which  an 
eTaagsUoal  Mtia,  never  faik  to 
impart  to  its  fomienor.  Of  late 
years  ha  baa  saaged  himself  openly 
on  the  aido  of  the  def endera  of  tho 
traditional  iaiib  of  the  Befotmed 
Ohiaeh,  and,  aa  the  head  of  the 
orthodox  par^,  has  taken  a  promt* 
Mni  part  in  the  disensBion  of  the 
important  queationa  whioh  are  now 
agitated  regardbg  it.  Tohiainflu- 
enoe,  in  fnot,  the  restored  freedom 
of  thai  Ghnroh,  with  respeot  to  the 
aotionof  its  Synodal  instttations,  is 
duo;  and  his  name  will  always 
on  that  aoooimty  if  on  no  other,  be 
mentioned  by  Frendi  Protestants 
with  hononr. 

THE  BSCENT  CONFERENCE  AT  BONN 
FOB  THE  FUSION  OF  THE  OLD 
CATHOLIC,  THE  GBBEK,  AND  THE 
ANOUCAN  CEEEDS. 

Conferenees  on  matters  oon- 
neoted  with  religion  are  beginmng 
io  aboxmd,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign, 
though,  in  many  cases,  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  all  at  once  the  froit  of 
thk  aetivity,  and  in  some  oannot 
persoade  omrselyea  that  good  froit 
can  come  of  it  at  alL  The  chil- 
dren of  light  and  the  children  of 
darkness  most  be  left  free  in  the 
choice  of  their  weapons.  We  know 
who  will  in  the  end  prevail,  and 
why. 

Among  gathetingB  of  the  kind 
allnded  to,  the  one  which  has  jnst 
closed  its  deliberations  at  Bonn  is 
not  the  least  remarkable.  li  was 
ammged  by  Dr.  DoUinger  during 
the  recent  Conference  of  the  Old 
Catholics  held  at  Freibnzg;  and 
was  called  for  the  pnrpose  of 
seeing  whether  or  not  it  is  possible 
to  bring  abont  a  Itunon  of  the 
creeds  of  the  Anglican,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Old  Catholio  Chitrches. 
The  compositiott  of  the  assembly 
was    noteworthy.      There    were 


present  the  Bishop  of  Winchester ; 
the  Dean  of  (tester;  Canon 
liddon ;  Professor  Mayor,  of  Gamo 
bridge ;  Dr.  Kevin,  the  American 
Chaplain  in  Borne ;  Dr.  Lasgdon, 
the  American  Chaplain  in  Genera; 
the  Bev.  G.  Breads,  the  British 
Chaplain  at  Diisseldorf;  M.Eireef, 
Aide-de-icamp  of  the  Grand  Doke 
Coostantine,  who  is  Secretary  of 
the  Friends  of  Spiritual  Enlighten- 
naentin  St.  Petersburg;  and  Pro- 
fessor Bhossis  from  Athens.  Abont 
forty  appeared  in  response  to  Dr. 
Dollinger's  invitation,  of  whom  » 
third  were  from  England  and 
America.  The  rest  were  from 
Bnssia,  Greece,  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Denmark.  One  of  the 
Bepresentatives  from  Switzerland 
was  M.  Qoily,  the  Cnr^  de  Chene, 
Geneva,  the  adversary  of  Pere 
Hyacinthe  '*  a  propo$  du  ma/riags 
aprn  le  wacerdooe  ei  aioant  tout 
Synode  et  de  la  eommunion  aout 
169  deuoB  e8p4ce$.''  It  was  resolved 
that  the  English  and  Americans 
present  shonld  first  discuss  the 
points  on  which  Dr.  DoUinger  and 
those  with  him  were  inclined  to 
think  they  would  agree  with  the 
Old  Catholics,  and  that  then  the 
Greek  representatives  shonld  do 
the  same. 

T&e  character  of  the  prooeedingB 
at  this  Confiarence  may  be  snffi- 
oientiy  indicated  by  a  few  of  the 
particnlan  reported.  The  first 
proposition  was : — 

'*  We  agree  that  the  apocryphal 
or  dentero-oanonisal  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  of  the  same 
canonicity  as  the  Books  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon."  This  was 
accepted  without  hesitation.  The 
second  was : — **  We  agree  that  no 
translation  of  Holy  Scriptnre  can 
claim  an  anthority  superior  to  that 
of  the  original  text.*'  This,  and  the 
firilowing,  "We  agree  that  the 
reading  of  Holy  Scriptnre  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  cannot  lawfully  be 
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forbidden,"  were  likewise  accepted 
with  slight  remarks.  The  fourth 
was  also  received :— "  We  agree  that 
in  general  it  is  more  fitting  and  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  that  the  Liturgy  should  be 
in  the  tongue  understood  by  the 
people.'* 

The  fifth  proposition  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion.  It  was : — 
**  We  agree  that  faith,  working  by 
love,  and  npt  faith  alone,  is  the 
means  and  condition  of  man's 
justification  before  God."  "  Alone  " 
was  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
it  seemed  to  be  abned  at  the  Eng- 
lish Articles  of  fiuth.  The  Bishop 
of  Pittsburg  moved  the  amendment 
that  the  words  ** without  love" 
should  replace  '*  alone."  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Article  was 
accepted.  The  sixth  was : — "  Sal- 
vation cannot  be  merited  by '  merit 
of  condignity,*  because  there  is  no 
proportion  between  the  infinite 
good  of  the  salvation  promised  by 
Qod  and  the  finite  tnerit  of  man's 
good  works."  The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester suggested  the  amendment 
of  replacing  *' merit"  (in  italics)  by 
"good,"  and  striking  out  "good" 
(m  italics).  This  was  done,  and 
the  proposition  approved.  The 
seventh, — 

"  We  agree  that  the  doctrine  of 
qpara  aupererogtUiowia  and  of  a 
th69auru9  meritorum  ttmetorwmr^ 
i,e,,  that  the  overflowing  merits  of 
the  Saints  can  be  transferred  to 
others,  either  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  or  by  the  authors  of  the 
good  works  themselves-— is  unten- 
able,"^was  commented  upon  at 
length  by  Dr.  DoUinger.  He 
enlarged  upon  Indulgences,  and 
pointed  out,  among  other  things, 
that  Papal  Bulls,  according  to  the 
Papists,  were  infallible.  The  eighth 
was  accepted  without  hesitation : — 

"8  (a.)  We  acknowledge  that  the 
number  of  Sacraments  was  fixed  at 
seven  first  in  the  twelfth  century, 


and  then  was  recrfved  into  the 
general  teaching  of  the  Choroh, 
not  as  a  tradition  coming  down 
from  the  Apostles  or  ^m  the 
earliest  times,  but  as  the  reenlt  of 
theological  speculation. 

"(6.)  CathoHo  theologians  (e.|^., 
Bellarmin)  acknowledge,  and  we 
acknowledge  with  them,  that  Bap- 
tism and  the  Eucharist  are  prinei- 
palia^  pnecipuat  eximia  taluUUtM 
nostra  $acrafnenta,** 

A  most  important  proposiiion 
was  the  ninth,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

"We  agree  that  genuine  tradi- 
tion— ».e.,  the  unbroken  trans- 
mission, partly  oral  and  partly  by 
writing,  of  the  doctrine  delivered 
by  Jeeus  Christ  and  the  Apostles- 
is  an  authoritative  source  of  teach- 
ing for  all  successive  generations." 
The  members  of  the  Greek  COitireh 
were  averse  firom  dealing  at  onoo 
in  a  decisive  manner  with  so 
weighty  a  question.  However, 
after  a  little  discussion,  the  proposi- 
tion and  its  corollary  (*),—"  This 
tradition  is  partly  to  be  found  in 
the  consensus  of  the  great  ecde- 
siastical  bodies  standing  in  histori- 
cal contintiity  with  the  primitiTe 
Church,  partly  to  be  gathered  by  a 
sdentifio  method  from  the  written 
documents  of  all  centuries,"— were 
accepted  without  amendment.  The 
second  cott)llary  (6), — ^'*  We  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Churches  derived  through 
it  have  maintained  unbroken  flie 
Episcopal  Succession,"— led  to 
some  discussion,  the  issue  of  which 
is  not  as  yet  made  very  clear. 

The  way  in  which  proposition 
the  tenth  was  handled  is  of  special 
interest'  to  those  who,  with  no 
little  solicitude,  are  watching  the 
course  of  certain  English  divines  in 
relation  to  their  Bomanizing  pio* 
divities.    It  was  as  follows:— 

"  We  reject  the  new  Roman  dofr 
trine  of  the  Immiacatote  ConceptioB 
of  the  BlesBed  Virgin  MMogeon- 
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trary  to  the  tradition  of  the  fi^st 
thirteen  centuries,  aooording  to 
which  Christ  alone  is  bom  without 
Bin."  Canon  Ltddon  suggested  the 
interpolation  after  **  reject "  of  '*  as 
a  dogma  of  faith."  This,  however, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Pittsburg  and  Dr.  Nevin,  the 
American  Chaplain  in  Borne.  The 
Canon  said,  **  though  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  falseness  of  the  new 
doctrine,  he  still  thought,  as  far  as 
he  could  understand,  in  the  interests 
of  liberty  a  margin  should  be  left 
for  many  who  would  be  shut  out 
from  the  Union  if  the  original  were 
retained."  He  was  supported  with 
enthusiasm  by  a  young  English 
Boman  Catholic,  who  expressed 
with  fervency  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  new  doctrine.  Dr. 
Nevin  replied  to  Canon  Liddon 
that  '*  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  for 
the  interest  of  liberty  to  protest 
against  a  fetter  the  Pope  had  tried 
to  put  upon  them."  Dr.  DoUinger 
thought  they  must "  pointedly  resist 
this  doctrine,  which  had  been 
historically  shown  to  be  false. 
They  must  once  for  all  reject  it." 
After  some  further  discussion  as 
to  the  wording,  the  Dean  of  Chester 
reminded  the  meeting  that  they 
were  not  there  to  represent  opinions, 
bnt  to  express  their  own  individual 
views.  He  also  remarked  that 
Dr.  DolUnger  had  said  there  were 
many  superstitions  arising  in  Ger- 
many out  of  this  doctrine,  and,  that 
being  the  casct  in  his  opinion  the 
words  should  be  exactly  to  the 
point.  Canon  Liddon's  amendment 
was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  re- 
jected. 

As  Dr.  DOllioger  was  about  to 
take  the  vote  on  the  original  pro- 
position. Bishop  Beinkens  observed 
that  there  was  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  last  part  of 
the  wording  of  the  Article.  The 
words  **  bom  without  sin  "  having 
been  changed  into  "  conceived  with- 


out  sin,"  the  vote  wha  taken,  and 
the  Article  accepted. 

Dr.  DoUinger  then  brought  for- 
ward the  eleventh  Article :— "  We 
agree  that  the  practice  of  the  con- 
fession of  sins  to  a  congregation  or 
to  a  priest  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  primitive  Church,  and 
that,  purged  from  abuses  and  freed 
from  constraint,  it  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  Church."  The  Dean 
of  Chester  was  of  opinion  that  no 
objection  could  be  made  to  this 
Article  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  After  some  remarks  by 
M.  JanichefiT,  it  was  approved.  The 
twelfth: — '^We  agree  that  indul- 
gences can  only  refer  to  penalties 
actually  imposed  by  the  Church 
herself,"  was  accepted  without  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  thirteenth : — **  We 
agree  that  the  commemoration  of 
the  faithful  departed,  ».&.,  a  calling 
down  of  an  outpouring  of  Christ's 
grace  for  them,  has  come  down  to 
US  from  the  primitive  Church,  and 
should  be  preserved  in  the  Church," 
after  a  few  words  from  the  Dean  of 
Chester,  who  feared  that  the  old 
corruptions  which  had  sprung  from 
it  might  arise  again,  was  adopted. 

Dr.  DoUinger  then  brought  in 
the  fourteenth  clause: — "We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Invocation  of 
Saints  is  not  commanded  as  a  duty 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every 
Christian."  This  was  strongly 
resi£ted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  in  the  end 
withdrawn.  Article  nine  was  then 
amended  by  prefixing  the  words, 
"  The  Holy  Scriptures  being  recog- 
nised as  the  primary  rule  of  the 
Faith,"  which  were  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  the  clear  comprehen- 
sion of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  a 
very  doubtful  course  was  taken. 
*'  As  neither  the  English,  nor  Ameri- 
cans, nor  these  respectively  among 
themselves,  agreed  with  each  other 
or  with  the  Germans  on  this  ques- 
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of  the 
Dr.  H0fiii« 


the 
liddon  nd  the  Ben  of 
r,  on  the  putof tfao  En^Hflli, 
*  with  Dr.  DoDiDger  and 
en  Aitiele  which  patted 
C9€r  the  poimU  of  differemctf  anty 
cuiiUiiiing  that  whiA  ell  aewed  to 
mbxaL"*  likeefoUowK— "TheEa- 
ii  no!  m  eoniiinioae  miewal  of  tibe 
pvofiftialflKy  iniifit.»  ofieted  onee 
ior  ew  vfoa  the  Ciobb,  hut  its 

of  il»eiid  wifBwtetioa  and  pre- 
iiietion  on  eeilh  of  tibe  one 
obklkaofChiMtfiDrflie  aehralion 
of  ledeened  nuuimmdy  iniiai« 
Mcoiding  to  the  Epietie  to  tibe 
lix.  11,  lS,y  iB  oontinii- 
linHeftTenby  Chrisi, 
D  ttie  pveeenoo 
of  God  iBrns.' 01*34.)  THukthie 
ii  the  ohenetor  of  the  Eoeheast  in 
lefeTCBeeto  the  eaerifiee  of  Ohzist, 
it  k  elK>  a  eeend  fisMt,  wherein  tho 
futtliilt  reedving  the  body  aod 
blood  of  our  Loid,  have  eommimion 
one  vifli  another.  (1  Cor.  x.  17.)  " 
To  the  inqohy  whether  ''by  the 
it  wan  meant  that  we 
the  body  and  blood  of 
^  in  ai^  other  Mnae  than  thai 
in  whidi  we  leealfe  them  in  all 
other  aets  of  wonhip/*  Br.  Bui- 
hnger  replied,  *«tiiai  eertainly  aU 
Gfanrbhes  there  repreeented  took  it 
in  another  senae ; "  and  the  Bishop 
of  Fitteborg  foither  replied  by 
reading  paflaages  from  the  Prayer 
Book.  The  qaeetiMi  thna  raiced 
eoold  not.  Br.  Bollinger  said,  be 
••then  diseiMed/'  and  the  Artide 
was  aeeepted  as  it  stood.  The 
difhrenees  existing  between  the 
Old  CSatholie  ereed,  as  it  is  now  pat 


£orih,and  that  of  the  Greek  Ghmeh, 
were  the  sobjeet  of  deliberation  at 
snbseqnent  meetings. 

The  benefit  to  be  derired  fiom 
this  gathering  of  self-ohosen ''  repn- 
sentotiTes"   of  the  Ang^can,  Old 
Calholie,  and  Greek  GommTmioDS  is 
not  Tery  obvions,  whilst  the  risk  of 
misehief  from  its  hasty  deliTeranoes 
is  eonsiderable.    It  may  serre  to 
show  how  fiff  a  certain  school  of 
English,  *<  Anglican,"  divines  are 
inclined  to  go  in  meeting  the  Old 
CathoUes,  who  are  ilBur  from  having 
cast  oat  tiie  *'  old  leaven  "  of  Borne, 
— ^that  of  transobstantiation,  i^os- 
tolieal  sacoession,  and  traditional 
intezpretotion  of  doctrine,  for  ex- 
ample.   Bat  there  is  little  beyond 
this  to  be  learned  from  it.    The 
expectotion  raised  five  years  ago  by 
the  movement  headed  by  Br.  Bol- 
linger becomes  less  as  each  yeaily 
Gonferenee  tries  to  eonstitoto  a  new 
Ghorch,  while  clinging,  in  not  a  few 
of  its  essential  characteristics,  to  the 
one  which  was  renoonced.     The 
reason  of  failore  is  not  a  recondite 
one  ;  we  fear  it  is  simply  that  the 
"  Old  Gaiholie  "  reformation,  as  it 
has  been  called,  has  mixed  with  its 
political  and  ecclesiastical  caosss 
too  little  of  the  spfait  of  evangelical 
religion, — too  little  of  the  impokes 
that  spring  from  personal  repent- 
ance, fidih  in  Ghiist's  Atonemenli 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  withoat 
whidi  a  Ghorch  has  only  a  "name 
to  live  *'  while  it  is  «  dead.'*  English 
Bishops,  and  Ganons,  and  Beans, 
at  all  events,  have  a  trner  wori^ 
nearer  home,— work  of  infinitdj 
greater  importance  than  that  ii 
seeking  Ghoroh  "  oomprehensioa** 
at  the  expense  of  soond  Frotsi- 
t^nfiam  ftad  vitsl  tmth. 

LofUUmf  September  21«<,  1874. 


'  The  Tinui'  ooirespondsnt. 
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1.  Aldebshot  Mahceutbis,  1874. — 
From  the  Rev.  John  Laverock,  Alder- 
«ftot.— August  6th,  1874.— The  two 
Ghuioh  of  England  chaplains  called  for 
me  on  the  Friday  morning,  according 
to  preyious  arrangement.  We  had  a 
pleasant  driye  to  Frensham.  When 
we  reached  our  journey's  end,  the 
adjutant-general  was  in  the  field  ;  he 
had.  howeyer,  left  orders  that  we 
should  be  attended  to  on  our  arriyal, 
80  that  in  a  short  time  our  tents  were 
pitched  with  the  tents  of  the  head- 
quarter's  staff.  During  the  day  a  man 
was  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  then  I 
was  requested  to  say  whether  I  would 
mess  with  the  officers  of  the  staff,  or 
draw  rations.  For  many  reasons,  I 
should  haye  preferred  messing  with  the 
officers ;  but  I  could  not  do  that  and 
attend  to  my  eyening  meetings,  and 
so  I  decided  to  draw  rations. 

Many  forms  haye  to  be  gone 
through  before  you  can  get  anything 
from  any  Qoyemment  department. 
Four  o'doek  had  come;  I  had  not 
tasted  anything  since  breakfast-time, 
and  still  I  did  not  get  my  allowance. 
I  met,  howeyer,  with  Messrs.  M'llroy 
and  Bolton,  who  were  encamped 
near.  I  turned  in  with  them,  and 
drank  some  prime  tea  out  of  the 
lid  of  a  cooking-tin,  and  ate  some 
bread  and  jam,  and  neyer  did  I  haye 
a  better  meal.  When  we  got  fairly 
a-going,  my  morning  allowance  of 
meat  and  bread  or  biscuit  turned  up 
regularly ;  and  my  man,  making  good 
use  of  kettle,  frying-pan,  etc.,  brought 
me  my  meals.*  During  the  early 
hours  of  the  night,  after  brushing 
away  the  spiders,  etc.,  that  persisted 
in  finding  their  way  from  the  heather 
on  one  side  of  my  bed  to  the  heather  on 
the  other  side,  via  my  face,  I  slept  well ; 
but  towards  morning  I  found  it  yery 
cold,  and  rug  and  coats  piled  on  the  bed 


barely  sufficed  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  the  unseen,  but  unmistakably  pre- 
sent foe. 

All  the  Sunday  parade  services  were 
early— unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out, 
for  each  service  suffered  from  the  wet ; 
indeed,  in  some  regiments  there  was  no 
parade  at  all.  Whilst  our  service  con- 
tinued there  blew  a  cold,  damp  wind, 
and  occasionally  rain  fell,  so  that  most 
of  us  were  glad  when  it  was  over.  We 
had  an  enjoyable  gathering  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  On  Sunday  evening  we 
had  a  large  attendance,  and  a  blessed 
influence  in  our  midst.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  I  suppose  a 
hundred  or  more  still  lingered  and  sang 
together,  and  I  had  to  talk  to  them; 
and  so  we  continued  until  darkness 
was  dosing  in  about  us,  and  we  mu$t 
disperse.  I  ought  to  say  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Friday  night,  when 
we  had  a  thunderstorm,  we  met 
together  each  evening  for  the  reading 
of  the  Word,  expounding,  prayer, 
relation  of  experience,  and  singing. 
We  had  fifteen  or  twenty  godly 
soldiers  who  were  with  us  every 
night;  others  came  as  often  as  they 
could,  and  each  brought  as  many  as 
possible  with  him.  I  am  sure  not  one 
of  us  can  forget  our  meetings  together 
on  Frensham  Common.  We  assem- 
bled beneath  the  shade  of  some 
Scotch  firs,  dose  to  a  cottage  where 
an  old  man  and  two  old  women 
lived.  These  good  people  had  not 
been  able  to  walk  to  church  for  a  long 
time ;  and  when  I  went  to  ask  that 
they  would  allow  us  to  meet  dose  by, 
they  were  pleased  for  us  to  do  so;  thus 
these  aged  persons  joined  us  in  our 
services,  and  they  were  commended  to 
Qod  in  all  our  prayers. 

Soon  the  time  for  our  separation 
came.  I  had  sent  my  luggage  on  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  chaplains'  carriage. 


•  The  rations  supplied  to  our  ministers  on  this  occasion  were  to  be  paid  for 
by  th«m. 
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ftad  I  remained  to  our  last  eYening 
meeting  on  the  common.  Then  there 
was  the  hand-shaldng,  and  the  msh 
that  we  might  all  meet  again  on  Bome 
fatnre  oooasiou;  but  more  than 
once  I  heard,  <*If  not  on  earth,  in 
heaTcn." 

After  a  walk  of  eight  miles  I  reached 
home  at  nearly  eleyen  o'clock  p.m.  I 
enjoyed  [myself  during  my  stay  out 
exceedingly.  I  had  had  the  f  ollest  evi- 
dence of  the  piety  that  leavens  the 
British  army;  and  had  held  delightfol 
intercourse  with  men  from  nearly  every 
regiment  represented  amongst  us. 

d.  Cbsistzir  Wobe  txndsb  Cakyas, 
— ^om  the  Rev.  George  T,  Keeble,  Cam' 
bridge  Soadt  Aldershot-^AxLgaBi  24th. 
—The  1st  Division  of  the  Army  Corps 
left  Aldershot  at  two  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning,  July  13th,  and  reached 
Woolmer  abont  eight  a.u.  in  good  trim 
for  breakfast.    It  was  designed  that 
I  should  start  during  the  same  day, 
and,  after  procuring  lodgings  as  near 
the  camp  as  might  be,  sally  out  on  a 
tour  of  Christian  work.    This  plan  was 
altered  in  consequence  of  the  resolu- 
tion at  headquarters  to  send  out  the 
chaplains  officially.    Accordingly,  on 
the  Wednesday  morning,  I,  in  com- 
pany with  a  Church  of  England  and  a 
Presbyterian    chaplain,   was    driven 
to  Woolmer.  On  arrival,  I  was  attached 
to  the  3rd  Brigade,  which  consisted  of 
the  78th  and  79th  Highlanders  and  the 
8rd  Batt.  Bifles.    A  tent  was  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Presbyterian  chaplain 
and  myself,  but  this  arrangement  was 
altered  so  as  to  admit  of  our  each 
having  a  tent.      Imagine  me,  then, 
luxuriously  roughing  it,  and  preparing 
for  a  short  campaign.    It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  glad  our^Wesleyan  men  were 
to  see  one  of  their  ministers  out  with 
them.    I  wish  our  friends  at  a  distance 
could  witness  the  avidity  with  which 
the  godly  Methodist  soldier  seizes  the 
means  of  grace,  and  prizes  a  minister's 
presence. 

All  concern  about  my  rations  was 
removed  by  the  consideration  of  the 
officers  of  the  79th  Highlanders,  who 


most  kindly  invited  me  to  mess  with 
them  during  my  stay  under  eanvas. 
My  position  as  regarded  convenience  of 
access  to  the  men  was  aU  that  could  be 
desired.  I  wish  the  results  of  my 
work  may  only  prove  adequately  pro- 
ductive. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  and  even* 
ing  I  spent  in  getting  my  canvas  house 
into  order,  in  seeing  our  own  men,  and 
in  having  a  preliminary  glance  at  the 
camp.  It  covered  a  large  area  of 
ground,  and  wasmosthealthily  situalea. 
There  were  several  regiments  in  it, 
representing  the  various  branches  of 
the  service.  The  number  of  men 
being  between  five  and  six  thousand, 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  picturesque  in  the  extreme, 
especially  as  the  camping-ground  wis 
well  diversified  with  hills  and  running 
streams,  heather  and  some  fine  trees. 
On  Thursday  I  strove  to  master  the 
plan  of  the  place,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  the  location  of  the 
various  regiments.  As  I  passed  from 
brigade  to  brigade,  and  from  tent  to 
tent,it  was  good  to  hear  the  experisDcei 
of  the  godly  few  who  in  the  Army^re 
serving  their  Divine  Master. 

My  chief  concern  now  was  how  to  get 
some  of  the  men  together.  There  wu 
no  Miss  Bobinson's  tent  in  the  camp 
to  borrow ;  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
service  in  my  own,  because  of  its  sites- 
tion  near  the  mess  and  in  the  ofBeers' 
lines.  I  accordingly  went  to  a  village 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  camp,  and  thexe 
begged  the  use  of  a  ohapeL  I  i& 
bound  to  acknowledge  the  great  res^- 
ness  with  which  the  «<  Bible  Christisos" 
lent  me  a  beautiful  little  place  of 
worship.  That  difficulty  being  over, 
we  spread  the  news  as  far  as  posnUe, 
well  knowing  that  to  walk  a  distance 
of  two  miles  would  make  a  demand 
such  as  only  the  truly  earnest  would 
care  to  meet  On  Friday  we  held  oar 
meeting.  It  was  a  combined  service  of 
song,  love  feast,  and  exposition  of  the 
Word ;  and  it  proved  a  weU  of  Kfing 
water  to  thirsty  souls.  SeversI  of  the 
civilians  living  near  were  present,  sad 
I  have  reason  to  hone  parti«ipatad  » 
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the  blesfling  which  God  bestowed  upon 
110.  On  the  Satozday  morning  I  was 
compelled  to  retam  to  Aldershot  for  a 
few  hours ;  and  as  I  revisited  Woolmer 
in  the  CTening  I  thought  I  wonld  go 
on  to  the  chapel,  that  I  might  see  if 
any  one  from  the  camp  had  been  there. 
Getting  near,  I  discerned  some  red- 
coats, and  it  tamed  out  that  a  few  of 
oar  brethren  had  come  again,  that  in 
the  same  place  they  might  receive  a 
blessing,  and  be  prepared  for  the  San- 
day.  Having  obtained  the  key,  we 
went  in,  and  waited  together  apon 
God. 

The  Sanday  was,  of  coarse,  the  day 
of  all  others.  To  my  dismay  the  morn- 
ing came  dark  and  threatening;  the 
rain  fell  antil  it  promised  to  give  as  oar 
one  really  wet  day ;  disooaraging  things 
were  said  aboat  having  no  charoh 
parade.  The  Presbyterian  service  was 
limed  for  a  quarter  to  eight,  bat  was 
given  ap ;  oar  own  I  had  fixed  for  ten; 
and,  to  my  great  thankfulness,  by  the 
time  ten  had  struck  the  rain  had 
passed,  and  the  sun  was  shining.  We 
accordingly  had  our  service,  at  which 
the  men  were  more  than  usually  atten- 
tive ;  this  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a 
congregation  of  Methodist  soldiers,  for 
of  all  good  hearers  they  are  ever 
among  the  best.  We  had  a  voluntary 
service  out  of  doors  in  the  evening,  but 
it  had  to  be  cut  short  because  of  the 
rain,  which,  after  holding  off  nearly 
all  day,  now  came  down  in  earnest. 
Probably  the  best  part  of  the  day 
was  the  afternoon,  which  I  employed 
in  visiting  the  hospitals,  and  in 
going  from  tent  to  tent  with  tracts 
and  copies  of  the  British  Workman, 
Twice  did  I  load  my  pockets  and  sally 
forth  on  my  errand ;  and,  without  a 
single  exception,  the  men  received  me 
most  thankfully.  It  was  seed- sowing, 
and  I  had  a  wide  field  to  do  it  in.  Tour 
readers  will  join  with  me  in  praying 
God  of  His  mercy  to  send  such  a 
blessing  that  hereafter  an  abundant 
harvest  may  appear  as  the  result. 

These  three  things — parade  service, 
visitation,  and  voluntary  service— com- 
prised the  day's  work.    So  closed  a 
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Sunday  unlike  any  other  in  my  ex- 
perience, with  much  in  it  to  cheer  one, 
with  much  also  to  sadden.  I  never 
admired  Ghristian  soldiers  so  much 
as  now ;  I  never  saw  before  how  fear- 
fully hard  it  is  for  them  to  serve  Christ ; 
and  certainly  I  never  felt  till  now  how 
rich  is  the  recompense  that  awaits  the 
Wesleyans  if  they  do  what  they  can, 
and  what  the  times  demand,  for  our 
brethren  in  the  British  Army. 

Monday  was  occupied  with  the  sham 
fight,  Tuesday  with  filling  in  trenches, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  we  returned  to 
Aldershot,  the  soldiers  of  the  1st 
Division  rejoicing  that  in  each  engage- 
ment they  had  been  declared  victors. 
Humbly  trusting  that  prayers  offered 
in  Woolmer  forest,  and  words  spoken 
in  Woolmer  camp,  might  be  declared 
in ''that  day"  to  have  done  service 
for  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  ended  my  first  ex- 
perience of  Christian  life  under  canvas. 

8. — The  recent  SuMMEBMAKazuvBES. 
-- Extracts  from  a  Letter  signed  "  An 
Officer  of  the  Reserve  Forces** — ^I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure  the  report  of 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Eeeble's  experience  as  a 
Wesley  an  chaplain  under  canvas  during 
the  second  period  of  the  recent  Sum- 
mer Manoeuvres.  His  account  had 
the  greater  interest  for  [me  owing  to 
my  having  myself  been  "out"  with 
the  Second  Division  during  the  first 
period  of  the  Manoeuvres,  and  having 
then  seen  Mr.  Eeeble  at  work  amongst 
the  troops,  and  participated  in  his 
pastoral  attention. 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  our 
Wesleyan  work  in  the  Army  is  limited ; 
but  it  has  frequently  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  observe  the  stand  which 
our  Ohurch  takes  in  this  service,  the 
affectionate  regard  in  which  our  Army 
ministers  are  held  by  the  "  Declared 
Wesleyans  "  under  their  care,  and  the 
respect  with  which  they  are  uniformly 
treated  by  all  ranks.  This  I  especially 
noticed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Allen,  at 
Aldershot,  where  he  has  much  influ- 
ence. The  position  of  our  other  chap- 
lains, with  whom  I  am  less  acquainted, 
is  doabtless  similar.  It  is  obvious 
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tint  the  rMpeet  whieh  our  minuten 
in  the  Anaj  WoiIl  haTe  aeeiired  for 
Hetibodifln,  And  the  inflnenee  whieh 
tiiej  hATO  aeqnired  for  ihemselTes,  are 
not  aeddental :  thej  are  the  produet 
of  the  eoDBtant  and  prayerfnl  labour 
of  deroted  and  weU-eelected  men. 
Donhtleee  their  first  and  chief  meaoB 
of  obtaining  the  inflnenee  to  whieh  I 
refer,  is  their  unremitting  care  in 
pexBonallj  "  looking  up  "  WeeleyanB, 
or  tiboee  who  ehonld  be  Wesleyans,  on 
their  first  joining  baznusks  or  oamp. 

My  own  experience  fumiBhes  a  case 
in  point.  I  haye  been  in  camp  with  a 
omps  of  theBeserre  (Volunteer  Forces) 
on  but  two  occasions;  once  on  the 
wilds  of  Dartmoor,  and  once  in  the 
bustle  of  Aldershot.  At  each  camp 
our  men  hare  had  the  presence  of  two 
Wesl^an  ministers  amongst  them, 
and  on  each  occasion  we  haye  been 
called  on,  in  our  canyas  habitations, 
within  twelye  hours  of  our  arriyal. 

One  or  two  incidents,  in  illustration 
of  my  remarks  respecting  Wesleyan 
work  in  the  Army,  may  be  of  in- 
terest:— 

Our  detachment  arriyed  at   Ooye 
Common,  Aldershot,  on  a  Saturday 
eyening  in  June  last,  to  join  the  Ist 
Brigade,  2nd  Diyision.    Those  accus- 
tomed to  an  arriyal  in  camp,  with  its 
attendant  bustle  and  stir,   and  the 
*'  duties  *'  found  for  eyexybody's  atten- 
tion, will  readily  understand  that  the 
hours  between  *< marching  in*' at  six 
p.H.and  ■*  retreat "  passyeiy  quiokly,not 
allowing  much  time  for  consideration 
or  inquiry  as  to  the  hour  or  place  of 
Diyine  seryioe  on  the  morrow.    But 
our  chaplain  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
In  the  absence  from  Aldershot  of  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Eeeble  called  on  me— as  I 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  detachment, 
and  also  a  Wesleyan— at  eight  o'dook 
that  eyening,  armed  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  **  general  orders  **  relating  to  reli- 
gions seryioes  for  the  next  day,  and  gaye 
eyeryneoessary  direction  respectingthe 
Wesleyan  seryioes  for  the  Ooye  Common 
troops.    In  the  morning,  therefore,  I 
had  simply  to  name  to  the  Adjutant 
%at  the  Wesleyans  of  the  regiment 


would  require  to  leaye  the  battaHoa 
parade  at  a  quarter  past  ten,m  order  to 
march  to  their  own  serTice,aB  directed 
in  **  orders,"  and  then,  being  the  senior 
Wesl^an  officer  in  camp,  to  pande 
the  men  at  the  appointed  hour. 

It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  some  who  are  unacqnmted 
with  our  Army  Work,  that  all  this  u 
now  done,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
without  need  of  leaye-asking  from 
(possibly)  prejudiced  colonels  or  staff- 
officers.  Thanks  to  the  admirable 
arrangements  between  our  Army  Com- 
mittee and  the  War  Office,  the  separate 
Wesleyan  parades  on  Sunday  momiogB 
haye  become  as  simple  a  piece  of 
routine  as  any  garrison  or  camp-duty 
whateyer. 

At  the  hour  announced,  therefore, 
my  detachment  might  haye  been  seen 
threading  its  way  through  the  alpha- 
betical streets  of  the  north  camp,  in 
search  of  the   "adult    school-room, 
H.  lines,"— which  was  duly  reached 
some  minutes  before  the  oommenee- 
ment  of  public  worship.    The  school- 
room is  not  a  large  building,  and  the 
audience,  of  course,  does  not  compare, 
numerically,  with   that  at  the  iron 
church,— the  larger  Wesleyan  serrioe 
in  the  south  camp.    But,  when  a  little 
before  eleyen  o*clock,  the  room  wu 
comfortably  filled  with  an  attentiy« 
congregation  almost   entirely  in  tiie 
uniform  of  their  respeotiye  corps,— 
Queen's    Bays,    Hussars,    Artilleiy, 
Engineers,  Line,  YolunteerSy  and  Army 
Serrioe  men, — ^the  aspect  of  the  whole 
was  yery  pleasing.    It  was  edi^jing  to 
obserye  their  deyout  demeanour.   I 
must  not  allow  myself  to  enter  into 
particulars  of  this  most  interesting 
serrioe,  though  the   impression  pro- 
duced by  it  on   my  mind  will  not 
readily  be  lost. 

Many  of  our  men  attended  a  ydun- 
tary  seryice  at  the  iron  church  in  the 
afternoon;  and  in  the  eyening  we 
heard  the  Bey.  Mr.  Layerack preach  in 
the  ■'  adult  school-room,'*  the  e<mgre- 
gation  being,  as  military  eyening  con* 
gregationsneoessaii]yare,much  smaller 
than  the  one  at  the  momiag  paiade  ser- 
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▼iee.  On  Monday  onr  Dmsion  marched 
to  Woolmer,  where  we  encamped  for 
three  days.  Arrangements  had  not 
then  been  made,  as  they  happily  were 
daring  the  Jaly  manoenTres,  for  the 
presence  of  onr  chaplains  with  these 
moveable  colomns ;  bnt,  on  onr  retom 
to  Cove  Common,  we  again  had  Mr. 
Laverack  amongst  ns  in  camp.  As  we 
left  Aldershot  on  the  following  Satnr- 
cUy,  we  had  not  another  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  proceedings  of  our 
ministers  in  their  Sabbath  work 
among  the  troops,  respecting  which  I 
had  heard  so  mnoh,  and  in  which  I  felt 
so  deeply  interested. 

I  have  remarked  above  on  what 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  success  of  our  chaplains ;  perhaps 
it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  if  I 
name  another,  of  equal  importance, 
namely,  the  admirable  selection  of  men 
for  this  special  and  exacting  labour 
which  our  Army  Committee  has  been 
enabled  to  make.  It  is  evident  that  a 
minister,  to  succeed  in  this  work,  must 
possess  not  only  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  loving  devotion  and  untiring 
zeal  in  his  Master's  cause,  but,  in 
addition,  special  aptitude  in  dealing 
with  men  of  all  classes,  from   the 


clumsy  clown  of  a  recruit  to  the 
hardened  veteran ;  a  personal  address 
calculated  to  insure  ^i'tw  |a  reception 
amongst  officers  of  all  ranks;  and, 
above  all,  a  genial  good  humour  under 
all  circumstances.  These  qualificar 
tions  have  distinguished  the  Wesleyan 
chaplains  whom  I  have  met  on  Dart- 
moor, Aldershot,  or  elsewhere ;  and  it 
is  most  satisfactoxy  that  the  experi- 
enced General  Secretary  of  our  Army 
Committee  has  known  so  well  how  to 
avail  himself  of  their  services. 

I  must  conclude  by  again  expressing 
the  gratification  it  has  afforded  me,  as 
a  Wesleyan,  to  observe  the  position  of 
usefulness  and  respect  which  Method- 
ism is  taking  in  the  Army ;  and,  as  an 
officer,  to  witness  the  two-fold  advan- 
tages conferred  on  our  own  men  by 
having  Methodist  services  brought 
within  their  reach  in  camp  :  I  believe 
it  tended  to  increase  both  their  love 
for  their  Church,  which  did  not  neglect 
them  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  camp-life ;  and  their  attachment  to 
their  corps,  which,  in  taking  them 
from  their  homes  for  military  trainiog, 
did  not  remove  them  from  the  circle  of 
religious  privileges  and  infiuence. 


SCHOOLING  IN  INDIA :  PYAL  PEDAGOGUES  AND  PUPILS. 


In  the  Pyal  (or  road-side)  schools  of 
Southern  India,  which  perform  more 
than  half  the  educational  work  of  the 
Presidency,  whether  urban  or  rural, 
we  possess  an  almost  exact  copy  of 
the  English  dame's  and  Irish  hedge- 
schools.  The  pedagogue  himself,  when 
he  failed  in  aU  else,  became  a  school- 
master. He  confines  his  instruction 
to  the  three  **B's;"  the  educational 
apparatus  consists  of  sandy  ground 
instead  of  benches,  a  solitary  black 
board,  unlimited  ink,  and  a  never- 
ending  supply  of  tough  canes.  The 
« dunce's  cap"  forms  no  part  of  the 
Hindu  preceptor's  stock;  but  in  its 
place  we  find  sterner  implements  of 
coercion, — ^iron  ties  and  chains, — 
brought  to  bear  when  the  ratan  has 


proved  no  cure  for  obstinacy  or  in- 
dolence. 

There  is  a  vast  difference,  however, 
in  the  feelings  of  the  boys  when  they 
first  come  under  instruction.  In  Great 
Britain  the  change  is  generally  ac- 
companied by  promises  of  sugared 
edibles  to  induce  the  boy  to  place  him- 
self under  the  wing  of  a  tutor,  whose 
features,  bearing  the  cast  of  that 
habitual  authority  which  Scott  sup- 
poses Dionysius  carried  with  him  from 
the  throne  to  the  schoolmaster's  desk, 
and  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  all  of 
the  same  profession,  had  at  first  sight 
caused  misgivings  in  the  urchin's  mind: 
But  in  India  the  first  day  at  school  ia 
looked  forward  to  with  a  ouzious  desire 
to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  thing, 
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and  is  gone  through  with  a  oonseions- 
ness  of  ita  saored  oharaoter;  for  the 
Fyal  school  is  not  only  important  as  a 
Booial  institution,  bat  enters  into  the 
religions  life  of  the  people.  A  Inoky 
day  has,  of  course,  to  be  chosen,  and 
the  teacher,  accompanied  by  all  his 
scholars,  attends  the  newpnpil's  honse, 
where  pooja  to  Ganesa  and  then  to 
Bnmswattee  is  performed  by  the  family 
priest  in  presence  of  the  lad*s  male 
relations. 

As  the  schoolmaster  is,  next  [to 
the  priest,  the  chief  actor  in  the 
scene,  he  sits  in  a  oonspionons  part 
of  the  room,  and  is  presented  with 
flowers,  sandal-wood,  and  doth,  worth 
a  little  over  a  rupee.  When  these 
gifts  have  been  made  the  teacher  seats 
himself  next  the  proposed  scholar,  who 
repeats  a  prayer  to  Ganesa  for  wisdom 
and  success,  and  recites  the  alphabet 
three  times.  A  Tessel  containing  rice 
is  then  brought  forward,  and  the  lad's 
finger  traces  the  names  of  his  father's 
gods.  This  concludes  the  religious 
ceremony.  £ach  boy  is  then  presented 
with  a  handful  of  rice  and  sugar,  the 
head  monitor  receiving  also  a  few 
pice.  A  procession  is  formed  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  school-house,  where  the 
alphabet  is  again  repeated,  the  fee 
haying  been  first  decided  upon.  It 
yaries  according  to  the  position  of  the 
parent,  but  rarely  exceeds  eight  annas 
a  month.  This,  however,  does  not 
indnde  all  the  payment  of  the  master, 
who  receives  presents  on  every  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  moon,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  principal  festivals. 
Every  fortnight,  also,  he  obtains  betel 
and  pan,  every  Saturday  oil,  and  re- 
ceives daily  from  each  pupil  a  cake  of 
cow-dung  for  fuel.  In  addition  to 
these  periodical  gifts  there  are  others 
which  are  supposed  to  stimulate  the 
teacher  to  advance  a  boy  as  much  as 
possible.  For  instance,  when  a  new 
book  is  begun,  he  receives  an  anna 
from  the  boy  who  makes  the  forward 
step,— a  fee  sometimes  rebelled  against, 
but  not  for  long,  as  the  pedagogue  with- 
holds a  promised  holiday,  and  thus  the 
lads  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 


stingy  student.  With  poor  boys  no 
entrance  fee  is  given  nor  any  monthly 
payment  made  till  the  slphabet  is 
learned.  A  small  sum  is  then  oflered, 
and  insignifioant  gifts  are  presented  it 
festival  times.  But  the  daily  gift  oC 
fuel  and  the  weekly  oil  are  always 
given.  For  the  Dnssera  festival  great 
preparations  are  made  in  evoy  P^ 
school.  Songs  are  committed  to 
memoiy,  and  a  dance  learned.  Ob 
each  day  of  the  feast  the  lads,  headed 
by  theur  teacher,  perform  the  part  oC 
moixis-dancers,  going  from  house  to 
house  and  receiving  gifts  in  propor- 
tion to  their  profiden^  in  the  game. 
AmongMohammedan  oommnnitiistlM 
tead&er  entirely  depends  upanprossnti. 
When  a  new  diapter  of  the  Konn  is 
opened,  he  gets  so  many  aaaas  fnm 
the  poorer  and  so  many  mpees  fnm 
the  wealthier  students.  Once  a  veek, 
too,  every  pupil  bringa  two  pies,  and 
when  the  Koran  haa  been  read  throo(^ 
a  handsome  present  of  silk  or  doth  ex- 
presses the  thanks  of  the  boy's  fathsr. 
Whether  for  the  poor  or  the  riflh, 
a  Fyal  school  teaches  only  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  mental  edea- 
lation.  When  a  pupil  ean  write  vail 
with  his  finger  in  sand,  he  is  jnovidad 
with  a  stylus  and  leaves  of  the  Aris- 
tolochia  Indica,  or  with  a  gypeam 
pencil  and  palaka,~«  little  Uaek  board 
serving  as  a  date.  Each  day  the  sto- 
dents  copy  the  morrow's  lessons  on 
their  pdi^,  which  is  earned  hom^ 
and  the  contents  learnt  "  by  heari" 
When  delivering  the  lessons,  the  hoyt 
go  one  by  one  to  the  teacher,  hold  the 
slate  with  the  back  to  their  faces,  and 
thus  refresh  the  nuuiter's  memoiy  and 
prove  their  own;  A  Madras  sdiod 
spares  its  constituents  the  drudgoy 
that  custom  has  made  necessary  in  all 
English  schools,  where  weeks  of  weaiy 
labour  are  spent  on  unmeaning  stiokei, 
pot-hooks,  and  hangers.  The  Indian 
child^s  first  lesson  is  a  complete  letter, 
and  he  makes  real  progress  thenee- 
forward.  As  the  late'  Ikfr.  Gover  re- 
marked, "  the  backward  Hindus  have 
in  this  respect  forestalled  as,  and  in 
an  ordinary  Fyal  sohod  writing  is 
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leamt  wiihoai  waste  of  time."  The 
Bengftl  system  of  leftraing,  by  memoxy, 
biuinees  agreements  and  oompliment- 
aiy  fozms  of  address,  prevails  also  in 
Madras.  Bat  there  the  teaoher  has  to 
borrow  from  his  friends  all  the  letters 
ih^  can  give  him.  These  are  taken 
to  the  school,  read,  copied,  studied,  and 
explained,  although  the  reading  of 
them  is  no  easy  matter,  since  the  yer- 
naoolar  current  hand  differs  from  the 
printed  character  quite  as  much  as 
German  handwriting  differs  from  the 
Boman  type  of  books.  Beyond  arith- 
metie  sjid  the  subjects  we  have 
noticed,  nothing  is  taught  except  the 
calendan,  festivals,  lucky  and  mi- 
lueky  days,  and  so  forth.  The  routine 
aad  diaciidine  are  much  the  same  in 
all  the  sehoola,  which  generally  begin 
the  biuinees  of  the  day  at  the  early 
hour  of  six.  The  first  child  that  ap- 
pears has  the  name  of  the  goddess  of 


learning  inscribed  upon  his  palm  as  a 
sign  of  honour;  on  the  hand  of  the 
next  boy  a  cypher  is  written  to  show 
that  he  is  worthy  neither  of  praise  nor 
censure ;  the  third  receives  a  moderate 
caning,  and  every  succeeding  scholar 
additional  punishment. 

At  present  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Pyal  school  of  India  has  more  to 
borrow  intellectually  from  the  English 
school  of  corresponding  standard,  or 
vice  versa.  The  Indian  mode  turns 
out  every  pupil  a  tolerable  scholar, 
though  at  a  vast  expense  of  labour. 
The  English,  or  class  system,  insures 
a  much  higher  average,  but  also  manu- 
factures dullards.  He  is  the  wise  edu- 
cationist who  will  work  through  these 
indigenous  schools,  and  elevate  them, 
till  each  province  sees  a  generation 
who  can  read  and  ymXe,^Friend  of 
India, 
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(The  eztraeti  which  appear  in  our  pegei  nndor  the  head  of  **  Oeoenl  BeUgiooi  InielUgMioe,*' 
an  earefolly  taken  tram  fhe  moat  traatvorthy  aonroea  at  our  command.  We  cannot  undertake, 
bovvrer,  to  anaver  for  the  propriety,  In  all  eaaea,  of  their  literary  atyle ;  to  guarantee,  in  eyexy 
initaiwm,  the  aeeaiMy  of  datea,  or  of  the  namea  of  penona  and  plaoea ;  or  to  endorae  an  the  Ttewa 
trhSeh,  on  partleaUr  mbjeota  connected  with  eTangelioal  enterprise,  agents  of  the  Ytrions  Beligioas 
Soeietiea  and  Ganunittees  may  adranee.] 


Italy:  btatisttcs  or  the  Evanos- 
UCAL  CHirBCHi8.~[A  Correspondent 
furnishes  the  following  elaborate 
document  to  the  pages  of  Evangelical 
Christendom.} 

The  statistical  reports  of  the  various 
missionary  agencies  at  work  in  Italy 
ten  of  a  high  degree  of  activity,  and 
bring  before  us  many  very  interesting 
facts.  The  figures  I  propose  giving 
bear  mainly  on  the  direct  work  of 
evangelization,  and  not  on  the  depart- 
ment of  publications  and  eolportage ; 
nor  on  the  educational  labours  which 
many  are  prosecuting  with  such  activity, 
and  which  form  another  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  liue  of  investigation, 
with  very  direct  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion just  now  receiving  attention  in  our 


Italian  Evangelical  periodicals,  as  to 
how  far  schools  assist  Churches.  In 
the  following  statements  it  is  possi- 
ble that  those  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  several  missions 
may  defect  slight  inaccuracies,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  essen- 
tial correctness,  as  they  have  been 
taken  from  the  latest  official  reports 
of  the  several  Societies,  or  have  been 
received  directly  from  heads  of  the 
missions. 

Begarding  the  statistics  of  the  WaU 
denaian  churches  it  should  be  remarked 
that  they  do  not  include  the  sixteen 
mother  churches  in  the  Piedmont 
Valleys  and  Turin.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  Free  Italian  Church 
report  of  this  year  makes  no  attempt 
to  tabulate  its  statistics.    The  Free 
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Chwch$$,  not  iadndad  in  ihiB  orgui- 
imiion  known  as  the  Free  Italuoi 
Ohiirah«  Aze  often  spoken  of  by  them- 
seWes  M  "the  Biethren,"  snd  hy 
others,  as  "the  Plymouth  Brethren;" 
and,  as  is  well  known,  they  are,  on 
prindple,  opposed  to  giying  reports  or 
statisties ;  so  that  the  only  fact  we 
gather  regarding  them  is  the  number 
of  places  from  whence  representatives 
come,  or  were  expected,  to  their  agap^i 
in  September.  Thon^  they  report  a 
rather  large  number  of  places,  it  is  but 
fair  to  suppose,  in  view  of  their  want 
of  organization  and  their  known  strict- 
ness of  idea  regarding  discipline,  that 
they  haTe  not  as  large  a  proportionate 
membership  as  their  number  of  sta- 
tions would  seem  to  indicate.  I  regret 
not  having  figures  regarding  the  Apo$m 
tolie  Church  work  under^the  direction 
of  the  Independent  Baptist  brethren 
from  England — ICr.  Wall  at  Borne,  and 
Mr.  Clark  at  Spezzia.  I  retain  the 
Italian  name  of  EnglUh  Methodut  for 
the  work  of  the  Wealeyan  Missionaiy 
Society,  under  Mr.  Piggott ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered,  regarding  the 
workof  theilfn€riean  Methoduti,\md»T 
Dr.  Vernon,  that  it  hardly  extends 
over  two  years,  and  that  mudi  of  it  has 
a  still  more  recent  date.  The  mission 
of  the  Ameriean  BaptuUt  under  Dr. 
Taylor,  is  also  a  recent  one. 

The  Waldensian  Eyangelization 
Committee,  in  their  last  annual  Beport, 
speak  of  86  stations  and  8  out-stations, 
with  a  membership  of  1,864.  For  this 
work  there  were  21  pastors,  15  evan- 
gelists, 51  school-teachers ;  a  total  of 
87  labourers.  They  report  58  Day- 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  1,723  ; 
and  S8  Sabbath-8ohoolB,with  an  attend- 
ance of  1,142  pupils.  The  maximum 
attendance  on  divine  worshii^,  8,158 ; 
the  minimum,  1,650. 

The  Free  Italian  Church  has  26 
pastors  and  evangelists,  28  stations 
and  8  out-stations,  and  a  membership, 
so  far  as  reported,  of  955,  which,  if  all 
the  churches  had  reported,  would 
carry  up  the  number  to  1,200  or 
1,800. 

The  Free  Churches,  not  included  in 


thelast-mnntifflwd  oigmif  ation,  wwld 
seem  to  number  82. 

The  English  Methodist  Otmt  ie> 
ported,  in  Msj,  a  membeiship  of 
1,007 ;  173  added  dozing  the  yasr.  Ill 
catechumens^  87  stations,  and  7  out- 
stations,  nnder  24  pastors  andefsngs- 
lists.  The  number  of  pn^  in  dsj- 
schools,  657;  in  Sabbath-schools,  472; 
and  of  adults  in  ni^t  schools,  582. 

The  American  Methodist  Omnh 
reports  8  statioiis,  8  out-stsftioBS, 
numbering  447  membets,  184  pro- 
bationers, and  11  paston  and  ( 


It  is  intersating  to  note  the  i 
phieal  distribution  of  thesevarioassris- 
sionazy  efforts.  In  Piedmont  and  li- 
goria  there  are  19  of  the  Free  eknehai 
of  the  Brethiea,  10  WaMsosisa 
ehuxvhes  (exelusiTe  of  the  original  16), 
10  of  theFieeltalian  Chnzch,2Bi«)iih 
Methodist,  1  English  Bi^tist,  and  1 
American  Baptist ;  total,  48. 

In  Iiombardo-Venetia  thers  am  8 
English  Methodist  churches,  8  Wst 
densian,  6  of  the  Free  Chureh,  5  of  the 
Brethren  (all  in  Lombai4y),  1  saflh  cf 
American  Baptist  and  Ameriean  Me- 
thodist ;  total,  29. 

In  uEmilia  there  axe  6  Ameriw 
Methodist  churches,  5  ehuzchei  of  tbs 
Brethren,  8  American  Baptist,  8  Bug- 
lish  Methodist,  2  Free  Italian  Chm«li» 
and  1  Waldensian  ;  total,  18. 

In  Tuscany  there  are  7  of  the  Fret 
Italian  Church,  5  Waldensian  (1  ia 
the  isle  of  Elba),  3  Ameriean  Bi^ 
tist,  2  of  the  Brethren,  1  each  of  the 
English  and  Ameriean  Methodist; 
toUl,  18. 

In  the  Marches,  Umbria,  and  Co- 
maroa  there  are  4  of  the  Free  ItsUsft 
Church,  2  Waldensian,  2  En^ish  Ht- 
thodist,  2  American  Baptist,  and  1 
each  of  the  American  Methodist  sod 
English  Baptist ;  total,  12. 

In  the  Neapolitan  Prorinces  there 
are  7  English  Methodist  churohes  (tad 
4  out-stations),  8  Waldensiao,  and  1 
American  Baptist ;  total,  11. 

In  the  isUnd  of  Sicily  there  are  7 
Waldensian  churches,  and  5  SasVib 
Methodist;  total,  12. 
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It  win  assisi  in  thii  giady  to  group 
those  ohnroheB  located  in  North,  Cen- 
traU  and  Sonth  Italy. 

In  North  Italy  (InolndTe  of  Pied- 
mont,  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  and 
Ligiiria)  there  are  24  ohnrohes  of  the 
Brethren,  18  Waldenaian,  10  eaoh  of 
the  Free  Italian  Chnroh  and  EngliBh 
Methodiit,  2  American  Baptist,  and  1 
eaoh  of  theBnglish  Baptist  and  Ameri- 
can Methodist;  total,  66. 

Exactly  half  of  the  86  Waldensian 
Mission  ohnrohes  are  f onnd  in  North 
Italy,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Po ;  and  an 
examination  of  the  details  shows  that 
jnst  ahont  one-half  of  their  total  mem- 
bership is  there  also.  Two-thirds  of 
the  entire  nnmber  of  the  ohnrohes  of 
the  Brethren  are  in  North  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  and  Lombardy-^not  one  in 
Yenetia.  More  than  a  third  of  the  27 
ohnrohes  of  the  English  Methodists 
are  found  in  this  Valley  of  the  Po,  8  of 
them  in  Lombardo-Venetia. 

In  Central  Italy  (iEmilia,  Tnscany, 
theMarohes,  Umbria,  and  Gomarca) 
there  are  13  of  the  Free  Italian  Chnroh, 
8  each  of  the  Waldensian  and  the 
Brethren,  7  American  Methodist,  6  of 
the  English  Methodist  and  American 
Baptist,andlEnglishBaptiBt;  total,  47. 
More  than  half  the  Free  Chnrch 
strength  is  in  Central  Italy.  With 
the  exception  of  one  chnroh  in  Venetia, 
the  whole  of  the  American  Methodist 
tthnrehes  are  here  also;  Dr.  Vernon 
expects,  howerer,  soon  to  occupy  sta- 
tions in  Genoa,  Naples,  and  elsewhere. 
FiYO  of  the  8  American  Baptist 
chnrohes  are  also  in  Central  Italy, 

In  Smith  Italy  (the  Neapolitan  Pro- 
Tinces  and  SicUy)  there  are  12  English 
Methodist  churches,  and  10  Walden- 
sian—total,  22.  The  Waldensians  and 
the  English  Methodists  are,  with  the 
exception  of  1  American  Baptist 
church  at  Bari,  the  only  workers 
in  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy  and 
BicUy. 

Again,  reriewing  the  above  figures, 
we  find  that  there  are  186  stations 
and  28  out-stations,  making  a  total  of 
159.  It  is,  howerer,  something  of  a 
drawhaok  to  this  statement  that  56  of 


these  stations  of  different  Societies 
oooupy  but  21  different  localities;  that 
is,  that  the  work  OTcrlaps.  This  un- 
advised clashing  and  competition  is 
one  of  the  banes  of  the  work  in  Italy, 
which  one  cannot  but  think  mighthaTO 
been  avoided  by  wise  and  early  division 
of  the  field.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  evil  is  not  as  great  as  might  at  first 
be  supposed,  for  10  of  these  cities  have 
a  population  of  about  100,000  or  over, 
8  have  populations  of  about  200,000, 
and  Naples  reports  over  400,000. 
Making  the  necessary  deduction  of  85 
stations  and  out-stations  that  do  not 
represent  unoccupied  places,  we  still 
have  124  cities  and  villages  where  the 
Qospel  is  regularly  preached ;  and  there 
are,  no  doubt,  many  other  places 
where  there  is  a  frequent,  though 
irregular,  proclamation  of  the  glad 
tidings.  How  interesting  to  send  one's 
mind  out  over  these  many  points  of 
light,  where  recently  all  was  so  dark  I 
There  are  at  least  7  different  denomi- 
nations at  work  in  Borne,  6  in  Milan, 
5  in  Florence  and  Bologna,  8  in  Turin, 
and  2  in  15  other  cities. 

Of  pastors  and  evangelists  the  Wal- 
densian Evangelization  Committee 
report  86;  the  Free  Italian  Church, 
26;  the  EngUsh  MethodistSr24 ;  the 
American  Methodists,  11;  and  the 
American  Baptists,  7 ;  making  a  total 
of  104,  to  which,  if  we  add  1  each  for 
the  82  churches  of  the  Brethren,  we 
shall  have  1 86— a  figure  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  186  stations ;  from  which 
we  may  gather  that  every  available 
man  is  pushed  to  the  front,  and  many 
indeed,  who,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
were  less  pressing,  would  not  be  consi- 
dered competent.  Thegreatneedforthe 
healthy  pushing  on  of  the  workof  evan- 
gelization in  Italy  is  that  of  men 
<'caUed  of  God,"  and  **  throughly  fur- 
nished." 

liUTHIB  H.  Guxjox. 

IkDU  :     Oo0BT-7ABn    MllTIMOS    XH 

TxHMBVXLLT.— The  Bev.  N.  Honiss,  in 
the  Madras  Church  Miaionary  Record, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  **  Gourt-yard  meetings  "  and  street* 
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pretidhing  in  the  Snrandei  dittriflt, 
Tinnerellj  ^^ 

Street-preaehing  I  nerer  reiort  to 
bat  as  a  last  resonioe,  though  I  am 
sorry  to  say  this  last  resource  not  on- 
irequentlj  oociiZB  for  want  of  time  to 
make  more  oonTenient  arrangements. 
Onr  plan  is  generally  for  the  cateohist 
to  go  on  the  preyioos  day  to  the  plaoe 
we  propose  yisiting.  His  business  is 
to  make  friends  with  the  heads  of  the 
village,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  some 
inflaential  man,  to  give  his  ooort-yard 
and  influence  to  obtain  a  meeting. 
Yesterday  affords  an  illustration.  We 
had  decided  to  visit  a  little  village 
called  Bastha.  The  cateohist  went 
before.  There  is  a  small  congregation 
of  Maravan  here,  and  the  head-man 
is  related  to  the  head  heathen  of  the 
place.  The  Christian  represented  our 
request  to  his  kinsman,  and  he  at 
once  lent  his  aid.  For  these  occasions 
we  have  a  printed  notice  with  a  blank 
space,  which  is  filled  up  with  the  date, 
etc.  It  states  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  who  is  expected  to  address 
it;  and  it  affectionately  invites  all 
to  attend.  This  was  stuck  on  the  wall 
of  our  friend's  house.  This  arrange- 
ment gives  our  proceedings  an  appear- 
ance of  l^uthority  and  order,  which 
predisposes  the  people  in  our  favour. 
When  I  arrived,  at  five  p.v„  I  found 
about  twenty  present.  A  chair  had 
been  provided  for  my  accommodation, 
the  court-yard  had  been  swept,  and 


empty  sacks  were  plaMd  on  the  90imd 
for  seats  for  the  iUte.  I  spoke  o!  the 
paramount  importance  of  religion,  and 
of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 

Onr  preliminary  arrangements  msy 
strike  some  as  being  rather  fussy;  but 
the  Hindu  likes  a  fuss,  and  nothing  of 
importance  is  ever  undertaken  hj  them 
without  a  fuss.  Had  wegone  toBastha 
like  itinerant  mendieanta,  and  tsken 
up  our  position  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  we  should  probably  have  had  a 
congregation  of  half-a-dosen  CooUm, 
with  a  great  number  of  veiy  noi^ 
children.  We  should  have  been  inter- 
rupted in  the  midst  by  the  passing  of 
bandies  and  the  provoking  number  of 
oows  and  buffaloes,  which  alwayieoma 
wandering  home  at  dnsk.  The  heads 
of  the  village  would  most  piobsUy 
have  chewed  their  betel-leaf  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  with  Hinda  aaspiaian,hafe 
thought  we  were  inciting  their  depnd- 
ents  to  rebellion.  We  should  have 
been  unusually  favoured  if  the  Coolief 
had  been  permitted  to  hear  us  to  ttie 
end,  without  being  called  off  to  their 
work.  In  the  plan  adopted  we  had 
the  poor  as  wellas  the  rich,  the  ehildrea 
as  well  as  their  parents.  The  ebildrai 
were  awed  into  quietness  by  the  re- 
spectful attitude  of  their  parents ;  the 
servants  naturally  grouped  themselfef 
in  the  background,  and  were  prepared 
to  hear  what  their  maaten  appeared  to 
approve.  The  meeting  was  condnded 
with  prayer,  when  all  stood  up. 


BTOGEAPHICAL  SKETCHES, 


Mrs.  BicBiunsoN,  the  beloved  wife 
of  Mr.  £.  Biohardson,  of  Warrington, 
fell  asleep  in  Christ,  on  February  6th, 
1878.  She  was  from  a  child  trained 
to  love  God,  His  sanctuary,  and  His 
people.  In  the  household  of  her  father, 
Mr.  H.  Sanderson,  of  Wallerscote, 
there  was  implanted  the  conviction 
that  religion  should  permeate  every 
part  of  life,  and  influence  eveiy  action. 
Beverenoe  for  the  service  and  worship 
of  God,  private,  domeetie»  and  public, 


became  habitual ;  and  when  she  ini 
led  to  give  her  heart  to  the  Safioor, 
and  evexy  correct  habit  was  quickened 
and  sanctified,  the  means  of  grsce  were 
exceedinglyprecioustoher.  She  not  only 
attended  them  from  a  sense  of  doty; 
but  she  was  gUd  when  it  was  said  to 
her,  "Let  us  go  into  the  bonee 
of  the  Lord."  Her  mother  died  whilst 
ahe  was  veiy  young ;  but  the  prsjns 
and  counsels  of  maternal  aflieetion  hid 
not  been  bestowed  on  an  vnklndl|ysoiL 
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Her  yoQihfnl  days  were  marked  by 
deep  thought  and  a  siiigalar  strength 
of  pozpoee.  About  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  mourned  before  Qod  on  aeoonnt  of 
&ui,and  oame  in  tears  to  her  father^  to  be 
directed  by  him  in  seeking  the  Saviour. 
In  the  year  1859  she  was  reoeired  into 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  and 
to  the  day  of  her  death  she  oontinoed 
a  faithf ol  and  consistent  member  of  it. 
One  or  two  extracts  from  ker  jonmal 
will  show  her  earnest  desires  for  power 
to  lead  a  godly  life. 

'•April  lOth,  1859.— 1  wonld  record 
the  mercies  of  God  to  my  soul.  I  do 
indeed  feel  thankf ol  to  Him  that  He 
baa  given  me  a  desire  to  be  His,  to 
love  and  serve  Him ;  for  He  is  worthy* 
to  be  adored.  Praised  be  His  holy 
name.  He  is  drawing  me  to  Himself. 
I  longto  be  more  holy :  I  want  to  keep 
dose  to  the  Saviour.  BCay  He  preserve 
me  1  I  have  done  nothing  to  merit 
His  favour ;  bat  He  is  merciful,  and 
will  deign  to  look  on  one  of  the  nn- 
worthiest  of  His  creatures. 

>*  August  5th,  1859.— Praise  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness.  I  feel,  this 
morning,  that  I  can  believe  that 
through  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  my 
sins  are  aU  fozgiven.  May  I  not  rest 
till,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  *  I  awake, 
with  Thy  likeness.' '' 

Boring  the  last  few  years  of  Mrs. 
Richardson's  life,  declining  health 
prevented  her  attendance  on  the  pub- 
lic means  of  grace.  There  were  times 
in  which  the  thought  of  leaving  her. 
husband  and  little  children  was  keenly 
felt ;  but  some  period  prior  to  her  death, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  she  became 
peacefully  resigned  to  the  Divine  wilL 
A  few  days  before  her  departure  the 
Bev.  Frederick  C.  Haime  visited  her, 
and  administered  to  her  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  It  was  a  season 
of  holy  communion,  and  the  Master 
was  manifestly  present  to  bless  the 
dying  saini  The  following  day  she 
sent  for  her  children,  and,  calling  each 
by  name,  bade  them  farewell,  earnestly 
asking  them  to  promise  that  they 
would  **m6et  her  in  heaven."  She 
also    requested    to    see    her    ser* 


vants,  and  spoke  to  [them  as  only  a 
dying  Christian  could  speak.  She 
then  declared  to  all  who  were  present 
her  assured  hope  of  heaven,— not 
"  through  anything  she  had  done,  but 
through  Christ's  great  love."  Having 
spent  some  time  in  earnest  prayer, 
she  invited  her  friends  to  sing  with 
her  the  hymn,  *<  Come,  let  us  join  our 
friends  above,"  etc. ;  of  which  she  sang 
every  verse,  the  others  joining  their 
voices  with  hers  as  their  feelings 
wonld  allow.  When  they  came  to  the 
lines, 

•*  Part  of  His  host  have  cross'd  the 
flood. 
And  part  are  crossing  now," 

she  raised  her  hands  in  an  eestaqr  of 
joy,  exclaiming,  "  I  am  crossing  now." 
Her  soul  was  full  of  holy  rapture ;  and, 
as  her  strength  permitted,  she  con- 
stantly sang  aloud  the  praises  of  her 
Bedeemer. 

They  who  were  with  her  during 
those  days  of  final  trial,  will  not 
soon  forget  her  meekness  and  patience 
in  suffering,  nor  the  joyfulness  of  her 
hope.  They  had  to  receive  encourage- 
ment, rather  than  impart  it  to  one 
journeying  with  such  sacred  cheerful- 
ness to  •*  the  better  land."  The  last 
hour  of  her  earthly  pilgrimage  was 
one  of  triumph.  She  was  heard  say- 
ing, *'Just  another  storm,  and  then 
oonquerthrough 'the Blood.'"  Having 
wished  her  loving  family  and  friends  a 
fond  adieu,  she  committed  her  soul 
into  the  hands  of  a  *<  faithful  Creator/' 
whispered  faintly,  ''Just  as  I  am, 
without  one  plea,"  and  then  peacefully 
passed  away. 

F.  C.  H. 

Apbil  10th,1874.— ANKMa>XBMOTT; 
who  was  bom  at  Beigate,  in  Surrey,  on 
the  Ist  of  March,  1800.  For  some 
months  preceding  her  death  she  en- 
dured great  bodily  pain,  which  was 
borne  with  matryr-like  resignation  and 
fortitude.  While  on  a  temporary  visit 
to  her  daughter  at  Bayswater,  she  was 
released  from  her  afflietions,  and 
departed,  falling  into  peaoefal  slumber 
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atiheeTeiiiB|r«l^ftwel]ripentlifo,at  ttie 
age  of  B07Batj4oxa.  In  ftffeoliiMiftte 
xemembruiee  of  his  beloved  wife,— -in 
deep  eonow  at  the  Ion  wfaiflh  he  had 
BDstained  by  her  death,  cheered  with 
the  certain  hope  of  a  happy  re-nnion 
in  a  loftier  state  of  eziBtenee»  folly 
appreciating  her  many  amiable  quali- 
ties, her  modest  and  nnaisnining  dis- 
position, the  deep  sineerity  of  her 
domestie  attaehments,  and  her  unfail- 
ing doTotion  to  the  faith  whieh  she  had 
professed  lor  moiB  than  fifty  years,^ 
her  sorrowing  partner  in  life,  a  sketoh 
of  whom  immediately  follows,  selected 
as  the  most  fitting  description  of  her 
dharaeter,  and  directed  to  be  inscribed 
OTcr  her  last  resting-place  the  words, 
**  Hers  was  *  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  qniet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  siglit 
of  Ood  of  great  price.'" 

MiY  11th,  1874.— Edward  M*Ih»- 
MoiT ;  who  was  bom  at  Clones,  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  6th  of  October,  1786.  At 
an  early  age  he  joined  the  Koyal 
Artilleiy,  in  which  he  seryed  for  sereral 
years,  and  to  his  latest  day  loved 
to  record  his  many  hair-breadth  escapes 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Wal- 
oheren,  in  the  IMvision  under  Gteneral 
Ficton.  He  dated  his  conTersion  from 
the  year  1809,  when  he  was  at  Flushing. 
A  few  days  bef oro  his  death,  he  pre- 
sented a  supply  of  Wesleyan  Hymn- 
books  to  the  libraries  of  each  of  the 
military  camps  in  England  and  Ireland, 
'*  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
men^  of  Qod  in  converting  his  soul  at 
Flushing  in  1809,  and  of  God's  pre- 
serving grace  to  him  till  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age."  He  was  first 
appointed  leader  in  1828,  and  it  was 
to  him  a  source  of  constant  pleasnro 
that  a  very  large  proportionof  the  mem- 
bers of  his  class  became  themselves 
useful  leaders.  In  one  of  his  diaries 
he  has  recorded  the  fact,  "  There  were 
thirteen  divisions  or  separations  during 
my  time,  and  not  one  of  the  members 
of  my  classes  left,  nor  was  there  one 
brou^t  beforo  a  leaders'  meeting,  or 
before  a  magistrate.  All  thanks  and 
aU  glory  be  to  Qod  alone  r*  Notafcwof 


those  who  wen  imd«r  his  spiiitixil 
overai^t,  and  aisoeiates  with  him  in 
his  active  life,  have  long  since  passed 
to  their  rest ;  but  then  are  asny  who 
mourn  his  loss,  and  fondly  revere  sad 
cheriBh  his  memory.  His  penonsl 
regard  for  the  Bev.  John  Smith,  "the 
revivalist,"  was  of  the  most  ardent  sad 
enduring  character.  Many  letten  from 
that  sealons  minister,  dated  so  far  bask 
as  1823,werecarefu]]ytreasnred8moiig 
his  papers;  and  his  old  and  vshied 
friend  was  always  spoken  of  as  the 
pattern  and  model  to  be  followed  l^aU 
who  took  upon  themselves  the  bi|^ 
and  responsible  position  of  a  miaistir 
oftheGospeL  When  advancing  yasn 
j^redudedhimfwwn  takingsoprominwit 
a  part  as  f oimarly  in  the  Gbristisn 
Chureh,  Mr.  M'Deimott  was  still  aetife 
and  aealous  in  his  endsavoorstoasiist 
and  promote  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
the  good  of  hia  f ellow-creatorw :  he 
seldom  missed  an  opportunity  oi  im- 
pressing seriously  and  earnest^  upon 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contaet, 
the  solemn  duty  of  preparing  in  this 
life  for  the  conditions  of  another  worid. 
For  some  time  before  his  death  bis 
health  began  to  fail ;  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  lor  more  than  hslf  a 
century,  his  strength  declined  rapidly. 
His  mental  facoltiee,  however,  itiU 
remained  dear,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  converse  with  his  family  end  his 
many  friends,  young  and  old,  who 
wero  ardently  attached  to  him  in  his 
evening  of  life.  To  them  he  loved  to 
narrate  the  incidents  of  his  youth,  the 
story  of  his  manhood,  and  to  "fi^this 
battles  o'er  again."  His  memoiy  was 
remarkable  for  its  rstentiveness,  and 
he  could  tell  of  incidents  whieh  oe- 
ourred  at  the  dose  of  the  last,  or  begfah 
ning  of  the  present,  century  with  sa 
accuraey  of  name,  date,  and  dream- 
stance,  which  was  truly  astonishing. 
One  topic  of  conversation  of  which  he 
was  never  tired,  was  the  sayings  sad 
doings  of  the  great  and  good  men  whose 
friendship  he  had  ehared,  or  under 
whose  ministrations  he  had  profited; 
the  Bey.  QideonOiisdey,  Samad  Hiok 
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(the  "Yillflge  Blacksmith''),  William 
DawBon,  Adam  Clarke,  John  Smith, 
Dr.  Coke,  John  Kelson,  and  Biohard 
Manden,  were  among  those  of  whom 
he  delighted  to  speak ;  and  their  names 
were  recorded  with  those  of  many 
others  whom  he  looked  forward  to 
meeting  in  a  world  where  sorrow  and 
sighing  shall  he  no  more. 

Though  conscions  that  he  was  fast 
approaching  the  term  of  his  earthly 
existence,  he  entertained  a  strong  con- 
viction that  his  life  woold  he  prolonged 
until  the  11th  of  May,  when  he  woold 
oelehrate  the  fit ty-flf  th  anniyersary  of 
his  wedding-day.  When  the  honr  of 
midnight  of  the  10th  had  stmck,  and 
the  day  fondly  hoped  for  had  com- 
mencedy  he  told  his  grandson,  who  was 
sitting  by  his  bedside,  that  the  time 
he  had  so  confidently  anticipated  had 
arrived.  From  that  hoar  he  looked 
forward  with  ahnoet  impatient  delight 
to  the  moment  when,  released  from  its 
mortal  chain,  his  spirit  woold  meet 
that  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  be  <*  for 
ever  with  the  Lord."  As  the  day  wore 
on,  and  members  of  his  family  gathered 
aroxmd  his  bed,  he  told  them  of  God's 
mercifnl  kindness  to  him  for  so  many 
years,  and  of  his  assorance  that  he  had 
"  followed  "  no  "  eonningly  devised 
fable."  "How  sweetly  I  am  going 
home," he  said;  •■nosoffering— Imight 
have  been  racked  with  pain  from  some 
woond  or  injury." 

A  short  time  before  his  death  his 
son  and  daughter,  two  grandsons, 
three  granddaughters,  and  one  great 
granddaughter,  were  assembled  to 
take,  what  proved  to  be,  their 
final  leave.  His  sight  had  partially 
failed,  and  he  saw  them  only  as 
•<  shadows,"  but  still  recognised  their 
voices  when  they  spoke  to  and  embraced 
him.  For  each  he  had  a  kindly  word 
of  advice,— a  prayer  to  offer  and  a 
blessing  to  give.    Baising  his  arms 


and  extending  them— his  last  feeble 
effort  at  bodily  movement— with  a 
broken  voice  he  commenced  his  favour- 
ite hymn,  ^ 

"  Jesus,  the  Name  high  over  all,"  etc. 

His  memory,  which  but  a  few  hours 
before  had  displayed  such  comparative 
strength,now  gradually  failed,and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  remember  the 
entire  verse.  One  who  was  standing  by 
his  bed  recited  other  lines  of  a  second 
verse,  which,  slowly  and  falteringly,  he 
repeated;  but  with  the  dose  of  the 
last  line,  death,  which  had  already 
laid  his  benumbing  hand  upon  sight 
and  memoiy,  had  smitten  his  organs 
of  speech.  A  few  moments  of  repose 
followed ;  awakening  from  which,  he 
said,  **  I  was  on  tiptoe,  and  saw  her  in 
all  her  brightness."  He  struggled  to 
say  more,  but  his  utterances  were  too 
feeble,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to  tell 
with  mortal  tongue  what  his  spiritual 
vision  had  apparently  discerned.  All 
that  could  be  understood  of  his  last 
words  were,  "For  ever  with  the  Lord." 
A  few  moments  of  slumber, — then  his 
breathing  became  less  and  less  audible, 
and  all  was  still:  the  spirit  had  re- 
turned to  God  who  gave  it. 

Loving  lips  imprinted  a  kiss  on  one 
who  had  taught  them  so  well  how  to 
die ;  and  as  his  weeping  family  left  the 
bed-side,  some  rays  of  light,  streaming 
into  the  darkened  room,  fell  upon  and 
drded  his  venerable  head,— a  symbol 
of  the  glory  of  that  happier  land  upon 
which  he  had  been  permitted,  as  it  had 
seemed  to  him,  for  a  short  time  to  gaze 
before  he  was  taken  to  dwell  in  it, 
in  his  Master's  presence,  for  ever. 

They  were  undivided  in  death, 
and  together  they  "rest  from  their 
labours"  in  the  family  grave  at  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery. 
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NoTXMBEB  3id,  1873.— Mr.  Thomas 
Hodsoa,  B.A.,  of  Barton-on-Uumber. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Bev.  John 
Hoclsoii«who  spent  a  long  and  labozioas 
life  in  the  serriee  of  the  Wesleyan 
ministzy;  and  was  horn  at  St.  Austell, 
Angost  1st,  1803.  At  the  age  of  eight 
he  was  sent  to  Eingswood,  where  he 
remained  six  years,  during  part  of 
whiflh  time  he  met  in  a  class  oon- 
doeted  hy  the  goyemor  of  the  school. 
Amongst  his  associates  there  were 
sereral  who  afterwards  ooeapied  dis- 
tingnished  positions  in  the  Connexion^ 
and  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  the 
utmost  esteem  and  affeetion.  Not- 
withstanding his  religious  adTantages, 
it  was  not  until  he  was  ahont  nineteen 
years  of  age  that  he  gaye  himself  folly 
onto  the  Lord.  It  seems  to  have  been 
while  attending  a  missionaiy  meeting 
that  the  resoWe  to  yield  himself  to 
Christ  was  taken:  he  then  said,  "This 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  their 
God  my  God."  His  first  ticket  of 
membership  in  the  Society  bears  date 
March,  1882,  and  he  always  spoke 
of  the  late  Ber.  J.  Storry,  whose 
ministiywas  greatly  blessed  to  him, 
as  his  spiritual  father.  When  he  had 
reached  manhood,  he  chose  the 
scholastic  profession,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Barton-on-Homber,  where 
he  most  faithfully  and  efficiently 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office, — as 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  successful 
career  of  many  who  were  once  under 
his  care.  He  was  most  thorough  in 
his  impartation  of  instruction,  never 
being  content  unless  his  pupils  went 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  whateTcr 
might  be  the  particular  subject  of  their 
studies.  His  natural  disposition  was 
reserred  and  retiring,  leading  him  te 
seek  the  more  quiet  walks  of  life ;  but, 
under  the  conviction  that  it  was  his 
duty  so  to  do,  he  undertook  the  office 
of  missionaiy  secretary  for  the  Circuit; 
he  was  also  a  local  preacher  and  class- 
leader  for  many  yean.  Daring  the 
last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life  his 
health  had  Tisibly  declined,  but  his 


immediate  call  hence  was  not  expected; 
On  Sunday,  Korember  2nd,  1878,he  wu 
twice  present  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  on  Monday  he  retired  to  rest 
apparently  in  his  usual  health ;  bat 
when  his  wife  awoke  in  the  morning; 
she  found  him  lifeless  at  her  side. 

*'  His  spirit,  with  a  bound. 
Left  its  enenmbering  day ; 

His  tent,  at  sunrise,  on  the  groniid, 
A  daiken'd  ruin  lay. 
*•  Soldier  of  Christ  well  donel 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 

And  while  eternal  ages  run. 
Best  in  thy  Saviour's  joy." 

E.H. 

November  19th. — Hannah,  the  wife 
of  Mr.Wmiam  Wrathall  otComsUm,  in 
Craven.  She  was  bom  November  19th, 
1801.  "When  about  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  she  was  oonyinoed  of  sin,  and 
felt  her  need  of  salTation.  Afler  a 
severe  struggle  she  foond  peace  with 
God  in  the  last  week  of  the  year  1826. 
The  happy  change  waa  soon  seen,  for 
now  she  walked  after  the  Spirit,  ssd 
minded  spiritual  things.  For  foity- 
seven  years  she  held  fast  the  witaasi 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  fact  of  her  adoption, 
and  realised  the  life  of  God  in  her 
soul.  She  had  a  strong  mind,  well 
stored  with  Divine  truth;  and  was 
ready  to  communicate,  being  fitted  for 
every  good  work.  A  rich  gift  in  prayer 
was  bestowed  on  her ;  and  by  means 
of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  atten- 
tion to  the  ministry  of  the  W(adL  and 
attendance  at  her  class-meeting,  ber 
profiting  was  great.  Called  to  remore 
from  Conistone  to  her  father's  boose, 
then  at  Lillon,  she  was  urged  to  take 
charge  of  the  Society-class  there^  sad 
the  duties  thus  devolved  on  her  she 
discharged  with  constancy  and  fidelity 
up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  in  183S. 
Again  becoming  a  resident  in  Ooni- 
stone,  her  infiuence  was  felt  more  and 
more,  and  many  are  the  pleasing  teati' 
monies  which  have  been  given  to  the 
value  of  her  Christian  serriees,  eepe- 
cially  in  visiting  the  sick.  It  waa  one 
of  her  greatest  pleasures  to  entertain 
the  miaiskpM  ^?h5Pt ^.t«  !«*«» 
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to  the  Gospel  preached  by  them  imder 
her  roof.  Dniing  a  protracted  affliction, 
in  conseqoenoe  of  which  she  was  laid 
aside  from  active  life  for  nearly  three 
years,  not  a  mnrmor  escaped  her  lips. 
Patient  and  resigned  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  delighting  to  talk  of  heaven,  she 
waited  for  her  change.  At  times  she 
was  greatly  distressed  with  a  sense  of 
her  ntter  onworthiness,  and  was  the 
subject  of  powerful  temptations.  But 
she  found  grace  to  be  faithful,  and 
thanked  God  she  was  not  unacquainted 
with  Satan's  **  devices."  Her  last  days 
were  spent  in  prayer  and  praise,  and 
in  repeating  Scripture  and  favourite 
hymns.  It  was  only  to  name  one  of 
many  "precious  promises,"  and  give  a 
few  words,  and  she  would  finish  them, 
and  bless  God  for  them.  Her  end  was 
peace.  In  her  removal  the  Church  of 
Christ,  her  family,  and  the  village,  have 
lost  a  diligent  and  faithful  helper,  and 
a  cheerful  and  bright  example  of  the 
blessedness  of  heart«felt  reli^n. 

J.  B. 

May  4th,  1871— At  the  Wesleyaa 
WMm!cai-honBe,9panUh  Town,  Jamaica, 
Elisabeth,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Bev. 
Henry  B.  Foster,  Wesleyan  ICissionary. 
Mrs.  Foster  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Betty,  of  St.  Ann*s, 
Jamaica.  Along  with  her  two  sisters 
she  was  favoured  with  a  good  eduofr- 
tion»  in  Iieland,  under  the  care  of 
their  pious  mother,  who  aooompanied 
them  from  Jamaica.  The  godly  in- 
strootions  of  the  Christian  lady  who 
conducted  the  school  at  which  she  was 
placed,  produced  in  Miss  Betty's  mind 
deep  and  lasting  religious  impressions. 
Boon  after  her  return  to  Jamaica^  in 
1835,  she  became  fully  decided  for  Gk>d : 
resolved  to  take  up  the  cross  for  Christi 
she  relinquished  the  pleasures  of  the 
woxld,  and  united  herself  with  the 
Wesleyan-Methodist  Society  at  Wat- 
sonville,  St.  Ann's.  Her  two  sisters 
also  made  the  same  choice,  and  they, 
together  with  their  excellent  mother, 
were  at  that  time  all  in  the  above 
Society,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
late  honoured  Bev.  Isaac  Whitehouse. 
Subsequently  the  second  sister  became 
the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Bichard  Harding, 


and  the  youngest  married  the  Bev. 
John  Manley,  Wesleyan  missionaries. 
Mr.  Betty  having  died  during  the 
absence  of  his  wife  and  daughters  in 
Ireland,  the  family,  after  remaining  a 
few  years  in  St.  Ann's,  removed  to 
Bed  Hill,  St.  Andrew's,  in  the  Kings- 
ton Circuit.  Miss  Betty,  desirous  to 
be  useful,  took  charge  of  a  small 
Society  class,  and  also  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school  ;  in 
which  work  she  was  engaged  to  the 
period  of  her  marriage,  in  1844,  with 
him  who  now  mourns  her  loss.  As  a 
wife  and  a  mother  she  was  most 
devoted  and  affectionate.  In  the  Cir- 
cuits in  which  from  time  to  time  she 
was  called  to  reside^  she  was  greatly 
beloved.  On  the  day  before  her  de- 
cease, being  the  Sabbath,  she  was 
anxious  to  attend  the  house  of  God, 
and  to  partake  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  She  was  about  to 
prepare  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
the  chapel,  but,  feeling  unwell,  was 
reluctantly  obli|^  to  forego  the  privi- 
lege. The  insidious  nature  of  her 
ailment  was  not  at  once  perceived; 
and  she  enjoyed  happy  conversational 
Intercourse  with  her  husband  and 
family  during  the  Lord's  day.  This 
they  now  regard  as  a  special  favour 
vouchsafed  to  them  of  the  Lord,  since 
the  nature  of  the  final  attack,  which 
aeiaed  her  early  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, precluded  a  verbal  testimony  of 
her  continued  faith  in  Christ,  or  expres- 
sions of  joyous  anticipations  of  future 
gloiy.  Eveiything  that  affection  and 
medical  skill  could  suggest  was  done 
to  restore  consciousness,  and  preserve 
life,  but  all  was  in  vain ;  at  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon  she  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus.  We  derive  consolation  from 
the  belief  that  her  departed  spirit 
now  realises  the  blessedness  of  "  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord ; "  while  her 
sudden  departure  loudly  calls  to  all 
who  survive,  "Be  ye  also  ready:  for 
in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh."  H.  B.  F. 

May  6th.-4it  Ohetter-gate,  Stock- 
port, Miss  Catherine  Wright,  in 
her  eighty,  second  year.  She  was  bom 
atHsyfieldyPerbyshire.    Her  parents. 
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WnUam  and  Haimah  Wxight,  were 
deToted  members  of  the  Wesleyan- 
Methodirt  Society,  and  rejoieed  in  the 
privilege  of  haring  repeatedly  listened 
to  the  preaching  of  the  apostolio  Wes- 
ley. In  early  life  she  lost  her  father 
by  death,  and  her  ednoation  eon- 
■eqnently  devolved  upon  her  mother, 
by  whom  she  was  religioosly  andeare- 
fnlly  trained.  When  abont  nineteen 
yean  old  she  joined  the  Society  at 
Tiviot-Dale,  Stockport;  and  soon  after, 
when  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Snpper, 
as  she  received  the  symbols  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Saviomr,  she  was  en- 
abled to  realiae  her  interest  in  the 
Atonement,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
Spirit's  testimony  to  her  adoption  into 
the  Divine  family.  Her  fatnre  life 
was  one  nnvaiying,  consistent,  and 
beaatifnl  manifestation  of  the  traits 
of  this  gracioos  change.  She  possessed 
"the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qoiet 
spirit;"  walked  with  God  in  aU 
the  exercises  of  private  devotion  and 
the  services  of  the  sanctoazy;  nn- 
obtnuively,  kindly,  and  wisely  dis- 
eharged  the  dnties  of  her  station ;  and 
evinced  a  steady  growth  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  her  Saviour. 
Though  retiring  in  her  disposition, 
she  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  ooUeoting  for  the  Bible,  the 
Dorcas,  and  the  Missionary  Societies ; 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  her 
persistent  labours  aided  in  raising 
means  for  the  world's  evangeliaation. 
Through  the  death  of  a  beloved  sister 
the  care  of  the  bereaved  family  was 
east  upon  her ;  and  the  faithful,  pru- 
dent, and  loving  solicitude  with  which 
she  fulfilled  this  sacred  trust,  is  re- 
membered with  affectionate  gratitude 
by  those  whoparticipatedinitsinestim- 
able  benefits.  The  iUness  which  ter- 
minated her  life  lasted  about  a  month, 
and  caused  extreme  debility  and  severe 
suffering ;  but,throughout,her  intellect 
was  perfectly  dear,  and  the  maturity 
of  the  Christian  character  was  beauti- 
fully exhibited.  A  calm  trust  in  Jesus, 
a  blessed  assurance  of  eternal  life, 
patience  that  never  for  a  moment 


appeared  to  be  ruffled,  tender  gratiftodA 
for  every  service,  earnest  cononrrenee 
in  the  many  prayers  that  were  offered 
beside  her  couch,  and  ardent,  thou^ 
submissive,  aspirations  after  her  hea- 
venly rest,  marked  the  experienoea  of 
that  solemn  month.  On  the  last  day 
of  her  life,  among  other  pious  utter- 
ances, she  prayed,  with  dasped  hands, 
"  0  Lord  Jesus  1  if  it  please  Thee,  take 
me  to  Thyself ; "  and  then  said,  "  I 
shall  soon  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 
Soon  after  she  exdaimed,  "0  death  I 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  "  When  a  friend 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  implored  that, 
if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  ahe 
might  soon  be  released  from  her  weak- 
ness and  suffering,  she  responded, 
"  Amen  1 "  and  almost  immediately, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  ai^,  passed 
into  the  presence  of  her  Saviour. 
J.  O.  C. 


July  18th.— At  Ryhope  CMUery.i 
Sunderland,  Mr.  George  Clark ;  who  was 
bom  at  Shipley  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland,  July  28rd,  1810.  At 
the  ageof  twenty-four  he  was  oonvinoed 
of  sin,  and  soon  after  became  a  partaksr 
of  the  grace  of  eternal  life,  throned  faith 
in  Christ.  His  desires  were  at  ones 
awakened  for  the  service  of  the  Loid 
Jesus;  and  he  sought  to  quality  him- 
self for  it  by  giving  himself  to  prayer, 
and  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
He  became  a  local  preacher,  in  which 
ci^Mudty  he  served  his  generation  dur- 
ingforty  years.  He  was  also  the  leader 
of  a  dass.  His  disposition  was  gene- 
rous and  kind;  his  life  was  consistent 
with  his  profession,  and  by  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  which  he  brought  forth  he 
evidenced  bis  connection  with  the  True 
Vine.  The  affliction  whidi  terminated 
his  life  was  long,  and  of  a  painful  nature, 
but  he  suffered  the  refiner's  fire  with 
exemplary  patience.  The  love  of  God 
was  to  him  a  theme  of  eonstant  medi- 
tation, and  the  experience  of  it  made 
him  cheerful  as  well  as  submissive  to 
the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  He  sleeps 
in  Christ  till  the  day  of  the  **manifest- 
ationof  thesonsof  God."   W.D.  W. 
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MEMOIB  OF  MB.  JOHN  HOBSOK, 

OF   OBBAT  aBIXSBT: 
BY  THE  BEY.  JAMES  LOUTIT. 

In  the  following  pages  the  reader  will  find  two  things :  First, 
what  God  did  for  the  late  John  Hobson,  of  Orimsby ;  and  secondly, 
the  return  which  it  was  his  object  to  render  to  Him  whose  goodness 
he  acknowledged.  With  no  faltering  Toice  he  testified  to  the  close 
of  a  prolonged  life,  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace  of  Ood  which  was 
with  me." 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  the  son  of  humble  parents, 
and  was  bom  in  the. city  of  Lincoln,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1791.  At  the  early  age  of  fiye  years  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father  by  <[eath ;  a  loss  which  can  be  understood  only  by  those 
who  have  themselyes  felt  the  effects  of  a  similar  bereayement. 
But  the  hand  which  took  from  the  boy  an  earthly  father  was  that 
of  Him  wha  is  the  *'  Father  of  the  fatherless,"  and  who  knows 
what,  in  the  end,  is  best  for  each.  A  door  was  opened  for  John 
under  the  roof  of  his  grandfather,  who  occupied  a  small  farm  at 
Oarlton,  near- Lincoln.  Of  this  shelter  also  he  was  depriyed,  when 
about  twelye  years  of  age,  by  his  grandfather's  death.  A  relation 
writes : — "  He  was  thus  cast  on  his  own  resources,  and  engaged 
himself  as  a  farm-seryant  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lincohx." 

The  lad  feared,  in  the  sense  of  serying  God,  according  to  his 
knowledge  and  opportunities.  By  this,  with  a  strict  regard  to 
propriety  of  conduct  and  the  performance  of  duty  which  grew  with 
his  years,  he  proyed  himself  a  good  seryant ;  so  much  so,  that 
there  were  always  seyeral  masters  who  were  wishful  to  receiyehim 
into  their  employ.  Li  this  way  he  became  graciously  entitled  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  "  whosoeyer  hath," — improyes 
his  talent, — <<  to  him  shall  be  giyen,  and  he  shall  haye  more  abund* 
ance ; "  and  this  was  yerified  in  his  entire  life,  in  temporal  as 
well  as  in  spiritual  things. 

Marriage — at  a  comparatiyely  early  period  of  life^is  the  Biyine 
ordination :  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  John  Hobson  married  her 
who  became  his  help-mate  for  the  remainder  of  his  daysi  the 
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t^artner  of  his  joys  and  soirowsi  the  mother  of  his  children,— hiB 
faithful  wife  for  a  period  of  fifty-six  years,  and  a  joint  inheritor 
with  him  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Mrs.  Hobson  departed  this  life 
October  22nd,  1868. 

By  Tarions  methods  and  agencies  the  Good  Shepherd  brings  the 
lost  sheep  to  Himself.  Hitherto  Mr.  Hobson  had  been  seeking 
salvation,  although  he  knew  it  not,  by  <<  the  works  of  the  law." 
He  shunned  the  wrong  and  did  the  right :  this  was  evidenced  in 
the  character  which  he  had  gained  for  sobriety,  diUgence,  and 
fidelity ;  but  this  was  not  regeneration.  Something  of  a  higher 
order  was  required.  What  he  needed  was  a  power  to  awaken  the 
conscience,  and  "  reprove  **  of  sin,  without  which  no  man  ever  either 
sought  or  found  the  Saviour.  The  words  of  the  IXvine  Teadier 
are  express,  "  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 

that  are  sick I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to 

repentance," — a  truth  which  the  moral  and  upright  man  was  made 
deeply  to  feel.  At  this  time  he  was  a  resident  in  Lincoln,  where 
serious  affliction  befell  him.  His  life  was  in  jeopardy.  The  reali- 
ties of  eternity  were  impressed  upon  him,  and  the  guilty  soul 
seemed  about  to  be  called  to  face  the  Judge :  the  Holy  Ghost  so 
wrought  upon  his  conscience,  then  in  a  fitting  condition  to 
apprehend  the  truth,  that  he  became  oonvlnoed  of  sin,  and 
fi)rmed  the  resolution  to  seek  the  knowledge  of  salvation  hj 
Christ. 

The  great  revival  of  religion  now  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Methodism,"  was  distinguished  by — (1),  awakening  sinners 
to  a  piercing  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  the  impending  wrath  of  God ; 
(2),  directing  them,  forthwith,  to  the  Lamb  of  God  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sin — ^not  by  works  of  righteousness,  but  by  fidth  alone,— 
the  attainment  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  favour  of  God,  and 
power  to  practise  all  holiness,  both  of  heart  and  of  life. 
John  Hobson  was  brought  into  association  with  the  people  who 
held  these  views  of  the  nature  of  religion :  the  same  Providence 
which  prepared  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  for  the  ears  of  Lydia  and 
the  jailer,  at  Philippi,  prepared  that  of  the  late  Bev.  Daniel  Isaac 
for  his  spiritual  enlightenment  and  direction.  On  his  recovery  from 
his  illness,  he  attended  the  Methodist  nunistry,  through  whieh 
he  received  increased  light  on  his  religious  condition,  and  was 
directed  to  Him  who  receiveth  sinners.  The  result  may  be  antici* 
pated ;  after  many  days  of  weeping  and  praying,  he,  when  alone, 
found  peace  to  his  soul. 

The  legitimate  results  followed :— {1),  Personal  conseontion  to 
the  Bedeemer  and  His  service ;  and,  (2),  membership  with  the 
people  by  whoi^  he  had  been  led  to  the  Saviour.  He  oommenced 
meeting  in  dass,  with  a  pious  old  soldier,  and  continiied  to  meet 
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BO  long  as  he  remained  in  Lincoln,  reoeiying  hia  first  ticket  from 
Mr.  Isaac,  to  whose  godly  counsel  he  was  greatly  indebted.  He 
had  entered  upon  a  new  life :  he  knew  not  his  temporal  futore,  but 
rested  in  the  faithfulness  of  Him  to  whom  he  had  through  grace 
committed  himself  in  covenant  relationship. 

''  0  Lord,  I  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself :  it  is 
not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.'*  (Jeremiah  x.  28.) 
Mr.  Hobson  had  honourably  filled  snccessiye  situations  in  Lincoln, 
bat,  about  a  year  after  his  conyersion,  a  gentleman  was  anxious 
to  engage  him  to  remove  to  Grimsby,  in  order  to  manage  a  busi- 
ness for  him  there.  This  he  at  once  declined,  assigning  as  his 
reason  that  he  could  not,  if  he  made  the  change,  "  attend  the 
means  of  grace  to  the  same  extent  as  he  was  then  doing."  The 
request  was  nevertheless  urged,  and  it  was  added,  that  if  he  would 
go  to  the  place,  and  judge  for  himself,  he  should  be  paid  his 
expenses,  whether  he  remained  or  not.  Hobson  frankly  informed 
the  applicant  that  he  was  a  Methodist,  and  that  if  he  resided  at 
Grimsby,  he  should  wish  to  have  the  same  religious  freedom  as  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  There  was  no  objection  to  this,  and  he 
reluctantly  agreed.  He  walked  to  his  new  home,  a  distance  of 
thirty-six  miles  of  cross-country  roads,  having  been  previously 
**  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God  "  by  his  class-leader,  the  old 
soldier,  and  "praying  all  the  way  that  his  Heavenly  Father 
would  direct  him."  Arriving  at  his  destination,  he  sought  out  the 
Methodist  chapel,  and  attended  a  prayer-meeting  that  same  night ; 
and  there  was  *'  impressed  with  the  thought  that  he  should  remain 
at  Grimsby — which  he  did.*'  This  was  in  1821,  when  he  was  in 
the  thirtietii  year  of  his  age. 

His  Christian  zeal  commenced  with  his  personal  salvation. 
From  the  hour  in  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  '<  in  Ohrist "  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  it  was  with  our  late  friend  a  principle  and  a 
passion  to  endeavour  to  seek,  in  order  to  save,  the  lost.  Time  or 
place  did  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Whether  at  Lincoln  or 
Grimsby,  "  sinners  were  the  same,  and  the  Saviour  was  the  same« 
and  his  duty  was  therefore  the  same.'*  In  this  respect,  as  in  every 
other,  his  '<  eye,*'  his  intention,  was  "  single,*'  and  He  who  wit- 
nessed  his  sincerity  directed  his  steps. 

Marking  this,  and  observing  the  grace  of  God  which  was  in  him, 
which  was  united  to  an  irreproachable  character  and  to  a  good  judg- 
ment, the  late  Bev.  Samuel  Sugden,  then  Superintendent  minister  of 
the  Grimsby  Oircuit,  in  the  year  1822  nominated,  and  the  leaders'* 
meeting  elected,  John  Hobson  to  the  office  of  class-leader.  In  this 
capacity,  although  he  had  received  but-  a  limited  education,  he 
proved  throughout  eminentty  successfol.  The  present  writer,  who 
has  known  Methodism  in  Great  Britain  for  over  half  a  century,  ^ 
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and  who  has  had  abundant  opportunities  of  ohseryation,  mtut 
acknowledge  that  he  never  met,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Eakfaer 
Beeyes,  never  heard  of,  his  equal.  The  Bey.  George  Hughes,  recently 
stationed  at  Grimsby,  has  obligingly  ftimished  from  the  "  Ciicnit 
Book  "  the  number  of  Mr.  Hobson's  classes  and  the  members  in  them 
during  a  period  of  thirty-two  years — ^from  1886  to  1868.* 

Between  1886  and  1846  the  average  was  from  seventy-nine  to 
dg)ity-four ;  between  1846  and  1856,  from  eighty-four  to  eighty- 
six;  between  1856  and  1866,  from  eighty-six  to  fifty-six ;  and  for 
the  last  two  years,  1867, 1868,  the  average  was  fifty-two  and  forty- 
three  respectively. 

During  tlfe  greater  part  of  the  forty-six  years  of  his  leadership, 
he  led  three,  and  for  over  twelve  years  four,  dasses  weddy. 
In  the  words  of  the  relative  already  referred  to: — "He  itm 
instrumental  in  raising  into  the  teens  of  classes."  At  one 
time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Society  at  Grimsby  had,  diMctly  or 
indirectly,  been  under  his  spiritual  oversight.  The  numbers  in  the 
last  few  years  appear  less,  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for :  the 
infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  charge. 
So  far  as  strength  permitted,  he  was  what  he  had  been. 

He  consented  to  enter  upon  this  service  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in 
it  he  retained  his  integrity.  Acting  upon  the  directions  prefixed 
to  the  class-book,  he  trained  his  people  to  the  formation  of  new 
dasses ;  so  that,  while  he  was  deservedly  loved  and  esteemed  by 
all  imder  his  care,  he  educated  them  to  personal  aggression  in  the 
holy  work  of  saving  others.  As  the  members  increased,  taking 
counsel  with  his  Superintendent,  the  leaders'-meeting,  and  the 
people  themselves,  he  drafted  from  lime  to  time  a  suitable 
number  to  form  other  classes,  one  of  themsdves  being  appointed 
leader. 

His  qualifications  for  leadership  were  such  as  to  insure  suocess  :— 
(1.)  He  was  himself  the  subject  of  a  decisive  conversion — ^had  been 
changed  from  a  natural  to  a  spiritual  man.  (2.)  The  process  of 
conversion,  so  varioudy  but  plainly  given  in  New  Testament 
examples,  he  weU  understood,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  to 
it.  (8.)  His  dass-meetings  were  ndther  dull  nor  wearisome ;  he 
led  the  stricken  sinner  to  a  personal  Saviour  by  faith ;  and  he 
watched  with  pastoral  interest  the  progress  of  spiritual  life  in  its 
various  results.  (4.)  While  he  devoutly  "  believed  in  the  Holy 
Ghost "  as  the  grand  Agent  in  the  salvation  of  men,  he  at  the  i 


•  The  data  of  Mr.  Hobson's  appointment  was  1822 ;  bat  there  is  no  reeoid  d 
his  ohuwesearUer  than  1836.  This  is  to  be  regzettedi  bat  it  is  well  known  that 
the  nombers  lor  the  fooxteen  years  pteeeding  were  in  keeping  with  those  d 
the  thirfy-two  sabseqaent  to  that  year* 
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time  held  the  entire  consistency  of  human  accountability  with  His 
Divine  operation,  and  the  necessity  of  **  works  *'  as  the  fruit  and 
evidence  of  faith.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, —of  much,  and  earnest , 
and  believing  closet-prayer ;  but  he  never  separated  prayer  from 
corresponding  action.  With  him  prayer  and  the  '<  work  of  faith 
and  labour  of  love  "  were  as  the  fruitful  agriculture  of  his  native 
county, — on  the  one  hand  the  product  of  the  Creator's  blessing,  and 
on  the  other  of  intelligent  industry.  (5.)  He  watched  over  his 
charge  with  deep  solicitude.  Though  the  foreman  in  a  large 
business,  he  found  time  for  this :  if  any  were  absent  for  two  weeks 
he  generally  visited  them  himself,  or  the  duty  was  under  his 
direction  performed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  class.  (6.)  He 
observed  "  the  rules  "  himself,  and  induced  those  about  him  to  do  the 
same.  He  read  them  in  the  light  of  their  object,  and  in  that  of 
his  own  experience,  and  acted  accordingly.  And  (7.)  To  say  no 
more,  although  much  more  might  be  said,  he  sympathized  with  all 
committed  to  his  care :  he  felt  and  acted  as  one  witl^  them,  and 
thus  gained  and  retained  their  confidence. 

It  is  right  here  to  state  that  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Master 
was  not  restricted  to  his  classes.  A  friend  who  knew  him  well 
observes : — "  John  Hobson  was  not  only  an  honest  man,  and  a 
good  citizen,  but  an  earnest  Christian.  At  the  bed-side  of  the  sick 
and  the  dying  he  was  constantly  found,  cheering  a  suffering  brother 
or  sister  passing  the  'Jordan.'  Many  penitent  sinners  have 
received  that  consolation  from  him  which  has  led  them  to  the 
Saviour.  When  death  stared  them  in  the  face,  even  men  of  the 
world,  who  had  formerly  kept  aloof,  would  send  for  him.  Few 
have  been  more  honoured  of  God." 

Mr.  Hobson  was  a  trustee  for  most,  if  not  all,  the  Methodist 
chapels  in  the  Grimsby  Circuit,  including  that  portion  of  it  which 
now  forms  the  Caistor  and  Laceby  Circuit ;  and  was  several  times 
Society  and  Circuit-steward.  These  and  other  offices  he  valued 
only  as  evidence  of  the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  as  affording 
opportunities  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Bedeemer's  kingdom. 
In  holding  them  he  was  animated  by  the  hope  of  perpetuating 
Methodism  as  a  work  of  God. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  religious  life  he  devoted  to  the  Lord 
the  tenth  of  all  his  profits,  and  to  this  he  ever  after  steadily  adhered. 
It  is  probable  that  this  free-will  offering  did  not  include  his  private 
charities :  he  did  not  forget  his  own  former  condition,  and  never 
estranged  himself  from  the  necessitous.  It  is  not  in  the  records  of 
time  what  this  good  man  gave  away,  or  how  many  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  he  relieved.  But  the  absence  of  a  memorial  on  earth 
matters  not :  his  charities  will  appear  when  '<  the  books  "  are  opened, 
and  the  Judge  shall  say»—"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
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least  of  these  My  brethren,  yehayedone  it  onto  Me.*'  One  teetimoiiy, 
howeTer»  may  be  named.  It  oomes  from  Qaeendand,  Aostnlia, 
and  is  dated  Jnly  7th,  1871.  John  lidgard,  formerly  a  member 
of  one  of  his  dasses,  says: — «He  was  my  much  esteemed  and 
beloved  leader,  and,  with  Mr.  Dann,  was  my  kind  benefactor  when 
I  wanted  anything  for  myself,  or  for  God*s  poor.  I  pray  he  may 
be  rewarded  in  the  present  life  a  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  life  to 
oome  with  life  eyerlasting  I "  Truly  '*  the  blessing  of  him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  him;  and  he  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy."  While  he  especially  remembered  « the  house- 
bold  of  laith,*'  his  hand  was  opened  also  to  the  evil  and  untiiankfiil; 
and  though  the  foremost  of  his  brethren  in  contributing  to  the 
working-expenses  of  the  Oirouit,  to  the  erection  of  chapels  and 
Bohoob,  and  to  the  several  institutions  of  Methodism,  he  never  on 
that  account  became  exacting,  self-willed,  or  imperious.  One 
instance  of  the  liberality  of  his  spirit  may  be  recorded,  because  of  its 
influence  on  the  Oircuit  to  this  day.  On  his  appointment  te  the 
office  of  steward,  finding  the  ministers*  stipend  was  unduly  low,  he 
advocated  an  addition  to  it.  The  proposition  met  with  oppositton 
firom  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  to  which  belongs  the  determining  the 
amount  of  this  charge  on  the  Oircuit  income.  At  last  he  offered 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  proposed  increase ;  which  setUed 
the  question. 

After  having  acted  for  a  fow  years  as  foreman  in  the  business 
with  which  be  was  connected,  the  proprietor  failed.  This  was 
a  crisis  for  Mr.  Hobson.  His  friends,  Ghristian  men,  advised  him 
to  become  the  purchase,  and  to  conduct  the  concern  op  his  own 
account.  On  this  point  he  diligently  sought  Divine  direction,  and 
believed  he  had  it ;  but  not  having  funds  either  to  buy  or  carry  on 
the  business,  he  awaited  the  intimations  of  Providence.  There  is 
more  than  oneaccouni—vaiying,  not  in  substance,  but  insomedetail 
—of  the  way  in  which  he  was  led  toonter  on  the  course  whichhetook. 
Mrs.  Sutton,  a  member  of  the  Society  in  Grimsby,  oame  to  him  and 
said,  that  she  **had  been  very  uncomfortable  about  him;**  that 
she  bad  heard  his  employment  had  foiled;  but  she  '*had  one 
thousand  pounds  in  the  Louth  bank,  and  if  it  would  be  of  use  to 
him»  in  the  business,  he  might  have  it.*'  He  infonned  her  that  be 
had  no  security  to  give;  and  said  that,  if  he  took  her  money  on  loan, 
and  did  not  succeed  in  the  undertaking,  he  should  be  **  one  of  the 
most  miserable  men  upon  earth.'*  The  conclusion  of  this  interrisw 
was  that  she  **  nevertheless  wished  him  to  accept  the  advance,** 
stating  at  the  same  time  ''that  she  required  no  security  but  his 
own-" 

Thus  encouragad,  he  began  business  for  himself.  Some  time 
i^ft^nraids  a  person  foiled  who  was  in  debt  to  him  for  aconsidexaUe 
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amount,  and  Mrs.  Button's  friendB  advised  her  to  call  in  her  money. 
When  the  good  lady  informed  Mr.  Hobson  of  this,  his  answer  was 
prompt  and  explicit : — *<  That,  by  disposing  of  the  ooncem,  ho 
oonld  repay  her  in  foil,  and  be  about  where  he  was  when  he  com- 
menced ;  '*  to  which  she  replied, — **  Keep  it,  and  you  may  use  it 
while  I  live."  This  kindness  had  the  desired  result*  The  business 
was  successfully  carried  on  by  him  until  I86I9  when,  in  the 
seyentieth  year  of  his  age,  not  being  able  to  dispose  of  it,  he 
succeeded  in  letting  it.  His  executors  have  since  passed  it  into 
other  hands. 

Whether  servant  or  tradesman,  he  upheld  his  religious  principles 
in  all  his  transactions.  Of  this,  and  of  the  respect  in  which  it 
caused  him  to  be  held,  an  example  may  be  given.  On  one  occasion, 
having  at  market  purchased  some  barley,  which  turned  out  inferior 
to  the  sample,  he  objected  to  take  it,  as  being  contrary  to  bargain. 
Bemonstrance  having  no  effect,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
ordinary,  who  unhesitatingly  declared  the  purchaser  in  the  right. 
The  seller  notwithstanding  demanded  his  money;  and  when  John 
Hobson,  being  a  man  of  peace,  and  never  known  to  be  mixed  up  with 
litigation,  paid  the  amount,  such  was  the  indignation  of  the  gentlemen 
present,  that  they  told  the 'cheat  at  once  he  need  not  be  seen  at 
that  ordinary  again.  When  the  person  found  he  had  lost  caste,  he 
wished  to  make[all  kinds  of  reparation,  but  it  was  too  late :  John's 
friends  would  not  allow  it.  That  which  sustained  his  integrity  in 
trade  was  his  inner  life.  He  was  in  no  haste  to  be  rich :  his  secular 
engagements  were  held  in  entire  subordination  to  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  the  closet,  his  classes,  the  prayer-meeting,  the  week- 
day preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  solemnities  of  Sabbath 
worship. 

Considering  the  early  introduction  of  Methodism  into  Grimsby, 
the  prominent  position  which  the  town  occupied  for  many  years 
as  the  centre  of  operations  in  East  Lincolnshire,  and  as  the  head 
of  an  important  district, — ^being  the  mother  of  Methodism  in  North 
and  East  Lincolnshire  and  Hull, — ^and  that  it  was  favoured  with  no 
less  than  nineteen  visits  from  John  Wesley,  it  might  be  inferred, 
judging  at  least  by  present  times,  that  the  chapel-accommodation 
three*quarters  of  a  century  ago  was  large.  This  however  was  not 
the  case. 

The  first  chapel,  which  was  opened  July  16th,  1757,  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  was  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  persons,  and 
galleries  were  erected  in  1764.  The  second,  designed  to  seat  five 
hundred,  was  opened  in  1808.  The  population,  however,  gra- 
dually increased,  especially  towards  the  seaboard  end  of  the  town ; 
and  John  Hobson  was  not  the  man  to  look  on  and  make  no  effort 
to  provide  for  the  religious  necessities  of  the  people*    A  forme^ 


SufamtadaitflijB:— ^Tbft  mtkaf  God  aawtiHUiiifi  to 

mad,  to  liffiaTd  ma  opportimitj  to  ibom  who  fifcd  m  '  The  Mcnh' 
of  iMsiii^  tfaoGo«pei,  tho  « ApoOo  Lo^' WM  hind,  m  ti»  qv^ 
of  Idas,  hj  one  of  oar  moot  nKoeafal  kodoi.'*  Ton  joon  ofter- 
wdf  the  Grimob J  Bodci  wo  ftojoelad,  snd  an  impuloe  gmn  to 
tho  t0Wii«  the  impoctaioo  of  wbkh  oomiol,  eTea  after  the  l^ee  of 
maaOj  thizty  jion,  be  oafiDj  eethnafawl.  The  SopenntendBDt 
^ypoizited  to  the  (Sreoit  in  1M5,  on  the  monung  after  hia  aaxwrnl 
MUfgyod  the  chifol, — whieh  waa  at  the  tinio  of  ita  eroetion  oon- 
sidendipacioiia,batwfakh  was  nowaltogether  inadeqiialetomoet  the 
wanta  of  \f flihodiam  m  a  naing  town^  and  at  onoelDginedtheidca 
of  aelling  it,  of  inlying  the  proeeeds  to  liquidate  the  debt  on  it, 
and  of  erecting  an  entirely  new  and  htfger  edifiee,  mora  in  keep- 
ing with  the  timea.  The  acheme  also  indaded  two  honaea,  free 
of  rent,  for  miniatera.  Thia  enterpiise  was  not  withoni  its  diffi- 
enltieay  partieohttly  in  reepeet  of  site  and  cost ;  for,  inthe  project 
of  the  intended  oapaeiona  doeka,  with  lines  of  railway  oonneetiiig 
them  with  HoU,  Sheffield,  and  liverpooly  the  value  of  land  had 
aoddenly  risen  to  fabnlons  prices.  The  proposal  was  in  the  first 
instance  sobmitted  to  the  tnistees  of  the  old  chapel,  who  ulti- 
mately consented  to  it,  npon  certain  conditions  which  were  accepted. 
The  first  sign  of  enconragement  which  the  projector  received  was  a 
brief  note  from  Mr.  Hobson, — **  Oo :  do  all  that  is  in  thiae  heart, 
for  the  Lord  is  with  thee.  Subscriptions  towards  the  new  chapeL" 
This  was  followed  by  an  intimation  that  he  and  his  wife  and  his  five 
daughters  would  give  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  completion  of 
the  scheme.  This  spontaneous  gift,  together  with  an  equal  amount 
promised  by  his  friend  and  executor,  Mr.  Dann,  undoubtedly  led 
the  way  to  the  farther  contributions  which  enabled  the  trustees  to 
keep  faith  with  the  Gonnexional  Ohapel  Committee.  The  Lord 
put  it  in  the  heart  of  the  people  to  give  liberally.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  fully  one  half  of  the  amount  raised  for  Grimsby 
on  that  occasion  was  from  friends  in  the  country  parts  of  the 
Oircuit  "  without  the  bar."  The  two  sums  above  are  specially 
mentioned  because  they  were  timely  gifts,  and  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  undertaking. 

Contemporary  with  the  erection  of  the  ohapel  in  George  Street  was 
thatofOleethorpe,  North  ThoresbyandNettletonchapelB.  Lookiag 
back  on  the  last  twenty- nine  years,  and  contrasting  the  Grimsby 
Circuit  of  18i6  with  the  two  Grimsby  Circuits  of  1874,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  to  the  step  taken  in 
the  former  year,  and  to  the  Christian  enterprise  iriiich  aotnated 
John  Hobson  and  others, — ^without  whose  prompt  and  liberal  aid, 
plans,  however  good,  could  not  have  been  executed, — the  preeent 
state  of  the  Gircnita  may,  under  God,  be  fruz^  attrihnted. 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  add,  that  Mr.  HobBon  rejoiced 
especially  in  the  proportion  of  public  accommodation  provided 
in  the  George  Street  chapel.  By  law  all  parish  churches  were 
originally  free  for  the  parishioners.  Bums  says : — '*  Before  the 
age  of  the  Beformation  no  seats  were  allowed,  nor  any  distinct 
apartment  in  the  church  assigned  to  distinct  inhabitants.*'    It  is 

added,  **  except  for  some  very  great  persons but  which  addition 

is  against  the  common  law  of  England,  the  incumbent  or  church- 
warden having  no  power,  except  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
let  or  sell  the  pews."  The  exception  became  the  rule.  Upon  one 
plea  or  another,  the  parish  churches  were  pewed  throughout,-^ 
willed,  and  even  sold, — no  part  being  free  but  a  form  or  two  in  the 
aisle  for  a  few  paupers.  To  remedy  this  impiety  and  impolicy, 
many  clergymen,  and  others,  are  now  earnestly  endeavouring  to 
restore  the  freedom  of  their  parish  churches ;  and  to  guard  against 
and  to  abate  the  evil  which  has  existed  so  long,  the  churches  built 
of  late  years  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommissioners,  as  well  as 
many  of  those  erected  by  private  beneficence,  are  either  altogether, 
or  at  least  one-half, — seldom  so  low  as  one-third, — ^&ee ;  provision 
for  this  being  made  in  their  Trust-deeds. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment  only  where  this 
form  of  selfishness  ^which  the  Apostle  James  stigmatizes  in  these 
burning  words,  **  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons.  For  if 
there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly 
apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and 
ye  have  respect  to  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto 
him.  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say  to  the  poor.  Stand 
thou  there,  or  sit  here  under  my  footstool :  are  ye  not  then  partial 
in  yourselves,  and  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts  ?  " — ^has 
prevailed.  Dissenters,  and  even  Methodists,  all  over  England,  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have  had  their  places  of  woreJiip 
comfortably  pewed,  and  that,  not  seldom,  to  the  very  door.  Time 
was,  at  least  among  the  Methodists,  when  the  gallery  was  the  elect 
sitting ;  now  it  is  the  ground-floor,  so  that  the  call  for  pews  and 
family-pews  has  left  too  scant  room  for  casual  hearers.  The 
poor  are  apt  to  be  pushed  into  some  place  where  poverty,  if  it  be 
not  declared  a  crime,  is  made  unnecessarily  conspicuous.  Where 
such  practices  obtain,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  mass  of  working, 
men  and  women  have  forsaken  all  churches  and  chapels  ? 

Now,  to  foreclose  the  abuse  just  indicated,  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  available  space 
in  George  Street  chapel  would  be  free.  The  words  of  the  Trust- 
deed  are, — **  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  by  the 
parties  hereto,  that  the  one-third  part  of  the  entire  chapel  about 
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to  be  erected  on  the  piece  or  parcel  of  land  hereby  conveyed  shall, 
whilst  it  remains  each,  be  enitably  fitted  up  for  the  giatuiioiui 
accommodation  of  the  pnblici  and  be  enjoyed  by  the  public,  free 
from  all  cost  and  charge  in  the  shape  of  pew-rents.'*  When, 
some  years  after,  Mr.  Hobson  was  asked  by  the  writer  if  he  would, 
in  like  circnmstances,  repeat  his  efforts  for  the  erection  in  Qeorge 
Street,  he  answered  earnestly,  "  0  yes,  most  willingly  I  The  nnm- 
ber  of  souls  brought  to  Christ  since  its  opening  has  more  then 
repaid  me;"  adding,  <'and  chiefly  from  the  free  sittings  on  the 
ground-floor."  Nor  was  it  to  George  Street  only  that  he 
liberally  rendered  assistance.  For  the  forty-seyen  years  during 
which  he  was  a  resident  in  Grimsby,  he  was  found'  at  his  post  in 
the  erection  of  Qiost  of  the  chapels  in  the  Circuit,  and  this  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  in-gathering  of  souls  to  the  Bedeemer. 
In  a  word;  when  some  hesitated  or  declined,  John  Hobion 
was  always  for  advance  in  what  he  knew  to  be  the  cause  of 
God. 

At  home  his  self-government  was  conspicuous ;  moderation  wtf 
the  law  of  his  life.  Indeed,  meet  him  early  or  late,  be  with  him  at 
home  or  abroad,  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church,  in  his  patience  he 
possessed  his  soul.  Domestic  worship  was  punctually  observed  in 
the  morning  and  evening  of  each  day,  all  the  year  round.  The 
Scriptures  were  reverently  read,  and  the  Throne  of  Grace  approached 
in  extemporary  prayer  suited  to  the  condition  of  all  present.  One 
who  was  in  Mr.  Hobson*s  employ  twenty  years,  five  of  which  were 
spent  imder  his  roof,  says  he  never  knew  him,  for  seven  yean 
together,  vary  five  minutes  in  the  time  appointed  for  the  service. 

He  was  hospitable  but  gave  no  **  religious  parties,"  and  happily 
escilped  the  levity  that  too  commonly  attends  them.  At  his  tabk, 
where  there  was  always  an  ample  supply  of  plain  food,  his  Christiaa 
friends  and  the  ministers,  travelling  or  local.  Circuit  or  occasionali 
invariably  received  a  hearty  welcome. 

Having  worked  hard  from  boyhood  to  1861,  when  he  had  attained 
the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  he  retired  from  business ;  not  to  be 
idle,  but,  so  far  as  his  means  and  waning  strength  would  allow, 
still  to  serve  God  in  the  Gospel  of  His  Son.  A  friend  observes:^ 
'<  He  still  manifested  the  same  earnest  desire  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Church,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  visiting  the  sick,  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  of  the  needy,  and  attending  regularly  to 
the  meeting  of  three  classes  weekly,  being  always  in  his  place  a  few 
fiiinutes  before  the  appointed  hour  of  assembling."  A  little  before 
the  departure  of  his  excellent  wife,  he  was  perceptibly  foiling  both 
in  body  and  mind.  To  the  infirmities  of  age  it  pleased  Ood  to 
add  a  paralytic  stroke.  He  then  resolved  to  remove  from  Gtimsby 
to  Betford,  thezetocommithimself  to  the  care  of  his  daughter  and 
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Bon-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Outts,  with  whom  he  remained 
to  the  doBe  of  his  hfe.  Mr.  Catts  writes : — **  During  the  whole  of 
his  wea]me88,  he  testified  that  Jesus  was  'precious/  often 
observing  that  *  although  his  memory  was  failing,  he  never  forgot' 
that  Jesus  the  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  siimers.' " 
The  hymns  of  the  Wesleys  were  a  great  comfort  to  him ;  he  repeated 
many  of  them  with  perfect  accuracy.  One  night,  about  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  he  awoke  his  son-inJaWy  requesting  him  to  repeat 
after  him  the  hymn  commencing, 

**  The  Lord  is  King,  and  earth  rabmits,*'  etc. 
He  then  asked  him  if  he  believed  it,  and  on  being  answered  <'Te8,*' 
he  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  been  wrestling  with  the  last  enemy, 
<'  Hallelujah,"  adding,  **I  shall  soon  be  at  home^in  my  Father's 
house." 

On  the  second  of  January,  1871,  he  appeared  worse  than  usual, 
60  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  regain  his  room :  up  to 
that  date  he  had  always  come  down  to  breakfast.  On  the  following 
morning  he  seemed  to  have  no  wish  to  rise,  but  about  noon  arose 
and  sat  in  a  chair  for  an  hour  or  two.  He  then  asked  to  go  to  bed, 
and  on  hi^  lying  down,  evidently  sinking  fast,  he  took  very  little 
notice  of  anything,  but  shortly  afterwards  passed  sweetly  away  to 
the  presence  of  his  adorable  Lord. 

A  fitting  conclusion  to  this  Memorial  of  departed  worth  would  be 
some  of  the  letters  received  from  ministers  who  have  been  success- 
ively stationed  in  Orimsby.  These  deserve  to  be  printed  at  length, 
but  space  will  only  allow  of  an  extract  or  two.  The  Bev.  Henry 
Biohardson  observes : — <<  John  Hobson  was  indeed  a  noble  man.  He 
had  no  special  advantages,  either  educational  or  religious,  but 
he  gave  himself  to  Christ,  and   became  an  intelligent,  earnest 

Christian From  his  classes  there  arose,  in  course  of  years,  some 

of  the  most  efficient  leaders  and  local  preachers  that  Methodism 
has  known  in  Orimsby."  The  Bev.  Benjamin  Firth  says : — <<  As 
a  leader  I  imagine  few  men  have  ever  had  the  charge  of  so  many 
members,  or  cared  for  them  more  tenderly.  Amid  the  claims  of 
business  he  could  find  time  to  meet  his  classes  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  sympathize  with  sorrow,  and  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  indigent."  The  Bev.  Peter  0.  Horton 
writes :— <'  Many  good  men  will  give  ahnost  anything  but  themselves 
to  the  work  and  cause  of  God.    It  was  otherwise  with  our  friend. 

He  gave  his  money  most  freely I  never  met  with  a  more  cheerful 

giver ;  but  he  always  gave  what  is  far  more  costly, — ^his  time,  his 
influence,  his  labour.  His  successfdl  leadership  of  four  classes  was 
special  proof  of  this ;  whilst  no  man  was  more  regular  at  meetings 
for  business,  and  at  week-night  services,  than  John  Hobson." 
The  Bev.  Gliomas  A.  Bayner  states: — "He  told  me  once  that> 
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whatever  differences  existed  among  the  memberSi  as  to  their  age, 
or  ciroumstances  outside  the  class-room,  inside  he  invariably  spoke 
to  them  as  'brother*  or  < sister; '  and  this  he  did  lovingly  and  with 
'evident  sincerity;  whiohy  coming  firom  one  who  was  venerable  in 
age  and  in  appearance,  produced  upon  them  a  very  happy  effect" 
He  was  no  *'  ranter,**  but  was  one  of  those  blessed  old  Methodists 
who  regarded  public  worship  as  the  service  of  the  muUUude,  and 
not  a  cold  form,  to  be  gone  through  by  some  functionary  for  the 
entertainment  of  listeners.  May  the  day  never  come  when  the  audible, 
'<01ory  to  Ood,"  and  the  hearty  « Amen,"  shall  be  unknown  in 
Methodist  chapels  f 


OUR  LORD'S  LAST  PASSOVER. 

Tbb  feast  of  the  Passover  and  of  unleavened  bread  was  cele- 
brated from  the  fourteenth  to  the  twenty-first  of  the  month  Nisan, 
in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the 
<<  house  pf  bondage,**  when  the  destroying  angel  slew  all  the  fiist- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians,  but  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  IsraeliteB, 
and  slew  not  their  first-bom.* 

Thursday  the  fourteenth  had  now  arrived.    Our  Lord  was  in 
Bethany,  where  His  disciples  came  to  Him,  and  said, "  Where  wilt 
Thou  that  we  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the  Passover  ?  '*t    His  reply 
is  given  most  fully  by  St.  Mark,  (xiv.  18-15,)  «  Go  ye,**  addressing 
Peter  and  John,  '<  into  the  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man 
bearing  a  pitcher  of  water ;  follow  him.    And  wheresoever  he  shall 
go  in,  say  ye  tothegoodman  of  the  house.  The  Master  saith,  When 
is  the  guestohamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  Passover  with  My  disci- 
ples ?    And  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room  furnished  and 
prepared :  there  make  ready  for  us.**  St.  Matthew  states  that  Jesns 
commanded  them  to  say,  <'  The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand ; 
I  will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy  house  with  My  disciples.*'  Now  it 
has  been  supposed  that   the  expression  '<  My  time  is  at  hand,** 
means,  *'  My  time  for  keeping  the  Passover,**  and  that  Jesns 
intended  to  anticipate  the  feast ;  but  this  interpretation  of  the 
words  is  erroneous,  their  true  import  being,  "  The  time  for  My 
suffering  is  at  hand,*'  the   person  to  whom  the   words  were 
addressed  being  one  of  those  who,  secretly  perhaps,  called  Jeens 
"  Master.**    Eveiy  house  in  Jerusalem  was,  at  this  season,  open 
for  strangers,  freely  and  without  hire ;  and  the  owner  of  this  room 
was  probably  glad  to  lend  it  to  such  guests  as  these,— it  may  be 
out  of  gratitude  for  some  special  iiftvour  conferred  on  him  by 
Christ. 

•  Exod.  xiii.  8-10 ;  xriii.  14-19.  f  MaU.  xxvi,  17 ;  Imke  ixxl  7. 
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The  two  disoiples  did  as  they  were  commanded.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  went  into  the  city,  pnr* 
chased  a  Iamb  without  blemish,  proceeded  to  the  temple-courts, 
and  there  slew  it,  presenting  the  blood  to  the  priests;  who, 
according  to  the  Mishna,  stood  there  in  rows,  with  silver  basons 
to  receive  the  blood,  which  each  offerer  brought.  The  lamb  was 
then  roasted  whole  in  an  earthenware  oven,  care  being  taken  that 
not  a  bone  of  it  should  be  broken,  and  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
baked.  (Exod.  zii.  46.)  Three  hours  later,  all  things  being  ready, 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  entered  that  quiet  chamber,  and,  apart 
from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  city,  sat  down  to  partake  of 
the  repast  according  to  the  law.* 

That  this  was  strictly  and  properly  the  paschal  feast,  and  that 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  sat  down  to  partake  of  it  at  the  usual  time, 
is  so  plainly  a£Gbined  by  the  Synoptists,t  that,  but  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  harmonizing  St.  John's  account  with  theirs,  there  would 
have  been  no  controversy  on  the  subject.  But,  as  several  of  our 
ablest  critics  have  shown,  the  discrepancies  are  only  apparent,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  depart  from  the  natural  chronology 
of  the  event.  Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the  language  of  St. 
John. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  he  speaks  of  a  «  supper  '*  at 
which  Jesus  sat  down  with  His  disciples,  ho  does  not  intimate  that 
it  was  the  paschal  supper,  nor  does  he  allude  to  the  institution  of 
the  Supper  of  our  Lord.  (Ohap.  xiii.)  Yet  this  is  not  so  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  his  Gospel  was  supplementary  to  the  other 
three,  being  written,  partly  at  least,  with  the  intention  of  furnish- 
ing facts  which  they  had  designedly  omitted. '  But  what  then  is 
meant  by  the  expression,  *'  Before  the  feast  of  the  Passover  "  ? 
(xiii.  1.)  Does  it  imply,  that  the  last  meal,  of  which  ho  goes  on 
to  speak,  was  not  the  Passover,  but  a  meal  of  some  kind,  which 
took  place  previously  ?  We  think  not ;  for  we  take  that  verse  as  an 
independent  statement,  and  read  it  thus: — "Now  when  Jesus 
knew  that  His  hour  was  come  that  He  should  depart  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father,  having,  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover, 
loved  His  own  that  were  with  Him  in  the  world,  He  loved  them 
unto  the  end."|  The  Evangelist  was  about  to  speak  of  the  well- 
known  paschal  supper,  and  of  a  special  mark  of  Ohrist's  love  to 


*  Th«  time  of  killing  the  paaohal  Iamb  wm  betwetn  t?ie  two  treningt ;  (Ezod. 
zii.  6 ;  Lev.  zziii  6 ;  Mnm.  ix.  S-5 ;)  the  time  of  eating  it  wa«  the  eTening, 
whioh  oommenoed  the  fifteenth  day  of  Nisan.  (Num.  zzziiL  8.)  Comp,  Jose- 
phofl,  Wars,  vi.,  9,  8. 

t  Bee  the  following  passages :  Matt.  xxtI.  17-20 ;  Mark  ziv.  13 ;  Lnka  zzii. 
7  and  14. 


t  Bee  Wieseler  and  Tholnok. 
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His  disciples  which  He  would  ihen  give  them  in  the  washing  of  their 
feet ;  and  he  says  that  the  love  which  Jesns  had  previonsly  mani- 
fested towards  them  He  thus  manifested  still — "  onto  the  end.*' 

But  again.  In  John  xiii.  29,  Jesns  is  snpposed  to  have  said 
to  Judas  Iscariot,  <'  Buy  those  things  that  we  have  need  of  against 
the  feast.*'  Does  not  this,  it  has  been  asked,  mean  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  and  is  it  not  tiierefore  evident  that  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples  were  not  then  celebrating  that  feast  f  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  the  expression  ''the  feast,"  inciJaded  that  of 
nnleavened  bread,  which  lasted  several  days ;  nor  was  it  deemed 
illegal  in  those  days  to  make  purchases  of  necessary  arfeiolflB  even 
on  the  day  when  the  paschal  feast  began. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  John  xviii.  28  ?  According  to  this 
passage,  the  Jews  refused  to  enter  into  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate, 
*•  lest  they  should  be  defiled ;  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover." 
Is  it  not  evident  from  these  words  that  they  had  not  eaten  the  Pass- 
over, and  that  therefore  Jesus  and  His  disciples  did  not  eat  of  it» 
or  did  not  at  the  proper  time  7  We  reply  in  the  words  of  Hengsten- 
berg : — '<  The  phrase, '  eat  the  Passover,*  signifies  eating  the  pass- 
over  in  its  widest  extent  of  meaning.  This,  at  the  first  feast,  was 
the  eating  of  a  lamb,  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread ;  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time  it  consisted  of  the  unleavened  bread  and 
the  peace  offerings,  the  so-oaUed  ehoffigcih,  the  name  of  which  shows 
that  it  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Passover-eating."  *  They  would 
avoid,  then,  entering  the  Gentile  pratorium  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  festivities  already  begun.t 

We  conclude,  then,  that  these  passages  do  not  affect  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Synopiists,  and  that  therefore  it  was  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan,  or  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth,  when  in  many 
houses  and  rooms  in  Jerusalem,  parties,  numbering  from  ten  to 
twenty  persons,  were  sitting  down  to  the  paschal  supper,  that  Jesua 
and  His  disciples  did  the  same.  Let  us,  then,  enter  that  Passover- 
chamber  ;  for  though  the  place  is  holy  ground,  the  Evangelists 
have  opened  the  door  for  a  little  while,  giving  permission  to  the 
Church  through  all  time  to  look  upon  the  scenes  that  were  trans- 
acted there. 

It  was  **  a  large  upper  room  furnished  and  prepared."  There 
was  a  table  on  which  were  laid  the  paschal  Iamb  and  unleavened 
bread,  and  around  it  were  cushioned  seats  on  which  the  gueets 
could  redine  after  the  manner,  at  that  time,  of  the  Jews.  The 
celebrated  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  conveys  no  idea  of  the 


•  Ck>xamentaz7  in  loeo.    See  also  Tholnok,  and  Wieseler^e  Bjnap^    Alted 
is  on  tbla  subjeot  most  onsatiBfaotory.    See  hia  noiea  on  Mali.  nti.  17«19. 
t  On  the  Qbagisah  aeo  UfjbUoiA.   Works,  fcl.  is.,  p.  167. 
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mode  in  whioh  the  party  would  airange  themfielves  on  such  an 
oooasion. 

There  had  previouBly  been  a  dispute  among  the  disci^es  as  to 
^' whioh  of  them  should  be  accounted  the  greatest ;  "  *  and  now  they 
were  sitting  down  to  the  table  with  unwashen  feet,  not  one  of 
them  being  disposed  to  perform  for  the  rest  the  menial  aotr  of 
washing  them.  What,  then,  did  Jesus  7  The  supper  being  ready,  t 
He  rose  up  from  the  table,  laid  aside  His  upper  garments,  girded 
Himself  with  a  towel,  **  poured  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to 
wash  the  disciples*  feet."  How  great  must  have  been  their  sur- 
prise, and  how  strangely  must  they  have  looked  one  upon  another 
at  that  moment  I  Some  of  them  submitted  in  silence ;  but  when 
Jesus  came  to  Peter,  he  said,  ''  Lord,  dost  Thou  wash  my  feet  ?  " 
"  What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after," was  the  kind  reply,— an  assurance  which  ought  at  once  to  have 
induced  submission ;  but,  with  something  of  his  usual  rashness, 
Peter  exdauned,  <<  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.*'  <*  If  I  wash 
thee  not,"  said  Jesus,  *'  thou  hast  no  part  with  Me."  Then 
Peter  went  to  another  extreme,  "  Lordi  not  my  feet  only,  but 
also  my  hands  and  my  head." 

Very  remarkable  was  our  Lord's  answer  to  this  request  of  the 
erring  disciple.  "  He  that  is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his 
feet,  but  is  dean  every  whit :  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.*'  But 
one  interpretation  can  be  given  to  these  trords.  He  who  has 
been  already  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  need  not  be 
regenerated  a  second  time ;  yet  he  needs  repeatedly  to  wash  his 
ftet,  lest  the  defilement  he  contracts  as  he  pursues  his  way  through 
this  wicked  world  should  spread  upwards  to  his  heart  and  to  his 
head,  and  the  whole  man  should  again  become  unclean.  **  <  It  is  a 
muddy  world  through  which  we  all  have  to  pass,'  as  one  says ;  and 
the  rulCi '  Touch  not  the  unclean  thing,'  has  many  exceptions  in 
the  case  of  the  pure,  through  the  claims  of  their  duty.  It  is  not 
always  without  hurt  to  ourselves  that  we  discharge  those  duties, 
such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  flesh,  and  such  the  never-resting  desire 
of  the  tempter  to  injure  us.  '  The  devil  lets  no  saint  reach  heaven 
with  clean  feet.*  (Luther.)  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  we  learn  never  to  esteem  lightly  this  ever  necessary 
cleansing."  | 

Of  the  diisciples  generally  Jesus  could  say,  '<  Ye  are  dean,*' 
but  there  was  an  exception;  and  therefore  He  added,  "But  not 

*  Luke  xiii.  24-80. 

t  Af(«Mv  ywofUww,  not,  *'  being  ended,"  as  in  the  E.  V.,  but,  '•  having  begun," 
or  hsTing  been  serred.  Bee  Alfoxd  in  loco,  and  Lange,  **  Life  of  Ohxist,"  voL 
iv.,  IW. 


t  Btier,  vol.  vi»  p*  131. 
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all."  The  breast  of  Judas  was  like  a  oi^e  of  unclean  biids,  and 
no  external  ablutions  he  could  receive,  even  though  performed  by 
Christ  Himself,  could  touch  the  foulness  of  his  heart.  His  feet, 
too,  were  washed ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  would 
pass  him  by ;  but  even  this  act  of  love  had  no  effect  upon  him, 
for  he  was  already  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  his  base  and 
perfidious  deed. 

Both  by  the  Jews,  who  often  washed  the  feet  of  their  guests, 
and  by  the  Oreeks  and  Bomans,  who  observed  a  similar  custom, 
the  task  was  considered  that  of  a  menial ;  and  hence  the  Boman 
Emperor  Oaligula  is  censured  by  Suetonius  for  his  intolerable 
pride  in  suffering  senators  of  the  highest  rank  to  stand  by  his 
couch,  or  at  his  feet,  girded  with  a  towel.  Jesus  voluntarily  per- 
formed this  office  for  His  disciples,  that  He  might  teach  them 
a  lesson  of  humility,  and  induce  them  not  to  contend  which  of 
them  should  be  the  greatest,  but  to  be  willing  to  submit  one  to 
another.  If  it  were  neoessary,  the  followers  of  Christ  ought  to 
be  ready  to  perform  for  each  other  the  humblest  offices;  but  it 
is  rather  the  internal  disposition  of  their  Lord  than  the  outward 
act  that  they  should  imitate :  hence  Bengel  says  of  the  Pope, 
who,  on  one  day  of  the  year,  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  poor 
men,*  <<  He  woidd  display  more  humility  if  he  washed  the  &et  of 
one  king." 

And  now,  the  feet-washing  over,  the  supper  proceeds.  Xbere 
are,  on  the  table,  in  addition  to  the  paschal  lamb  and  unleavened 
bread,  bitter  herbs,  consisting,  according  to  the  ICishna,  of  lettuce, 
endives,  a  kind  of  nettle,  horehound  or  tansy,  and  a  species  of 
bitter  coriander,  these  being  intended  to  remind  the  Israelites  of 
their  bondage  in  Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitter ;  t  and,  further, 
there  was  a  thick  sauce,  like  mustard,  called  charoseth^  made  of 
the  branches  of  palm-trees,  of  dried  figs,  or  of  raisins,  all  pounded 
and  mixed  with  vinegar,  into  which  they  dipped  the  bitter  herbs. 
Lastly  there  was  wine, — ytpfuwros  i^t  dfiircXov,J — ^the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  original 
institution  of  the  Passover,  was  always  used  at  the  feast,  probably 
as  a  sign  of  joy  and  gladness. 

The  number  of  guests  was  complete,  as  not  fewer  than  ten  and 
not  more  than  twenty  could  sit  down  at  one  table.  Jesus  Himself 
officiated  as  the  Head  of  the  family ;  and,  if  the  usual  customs  were 
observed,  first  offered  a  short  prayer,  and  then  handed  round  a  cap 
in  which  was  wine  mixed  with  ^ter,  explained  the  design  of  the 

*  See  the  ceremony  described  by  the  Bev.  H.  Seymour,  **  PUgrimsge  (o 
Borne,"  p.  238. 
t  Ezod.  xU.  8.  \  Matt.  xm.  29. 
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feast,  and  read  Psalms  cxiii.  and  oxiy. ;  the  one  a  general  song 
of  praise,  the  other  a  song  descriptive  of  the  Israelites'  departure 
oat  of  Egypt.  From  Luke  xxii.  15,  16,  we  learn,  however,  that 
Jesus  began  the  repast  with  these  impressive  words,  '*  With  desire 
I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  saflEer."  He 
had  often  observed  the  Passover  before,  and  in  all  probability  had 
eaten  it  with  His  disciples;  bat  this  particular  Passover  had,  from 
the  first,  been  the  object  of  His  eager  expectation,  because  it  was 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  His  death,  and  because  He  would 
no  **  more  eat  thereof,  until  it  was  falfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood." 
He  was  looking  forward,  at  this  moment,  to  *'  the  marriage-supper 
of  the  Lamb," — ^was  contemplating,  with  holy  joy,  that  banquet  of 
eternal  love  at  which  His  ransomed  people  are  to  sit  down  in  the 
kingdom  of  His  Father.  He  then  took  the  first  cup  of  the  Passover- 
feast,  "  and  gave  thanks,  and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among 
yourselves :  for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  Ood  shall  come." 

Now  followed,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  first  indication,  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus,  of  the  traitor  and  his  treacherous  act.  "  As  they  sat 
and  did  eat,  Jesus  said,  Yerily  I  say  unto  you.  One  of  you  which 
eateth  with  Me  shall  betray  Me ; "  *  and  then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  **  I  i^eak  not  of  you  all :  I  know  whom  I  have  chosen :  but 
that  the  Scripture  may  be  fulfilled.  He  that  eateth  bread  with  Me 
hath  lifted  up  his  heel  against  Me."f  With  what  emotions  of 
sorrow  did  the  Master  utter  these  words  1  He  was  troubled  in 
spirit,  yet  not  so  much  on  His  own  account,  as  on  account  of  the 
perversity  and  wickedness  of  Judas.  And  the  declaration  excited 
in  the  eleven  the  utmost  horror :  "  they  were  exceeding  sorrowftily 
and  began  every  one  of  them  to  say  unto  Him,  Lord,  is 
it  I?" 

Judas,  however,  did  not  venture  to  ask  this  question  as  yet : 
he  was  silent,  brooding  over  the  plans  he  had  already  formed.  The 
beloved  disciple  sat  next  to  Jesus,  and  was  leaning  on  His  breast. 
^'Peter  therefore  beckoned  to  him  "  to  ask  who  the  betrayer  was.  In 
a  subdued  voice  John  inquired,  **  Lord,  who  is  it  ?"  to  which  Jesus 
answered,  "  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have 
dipped  it."  Then,  probably  in  a  lower  tone.  He  declared, ''  He 
that  dippeth  his  hand  with  Me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray 
Me.  The  Son  of  man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  Him ;  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  It  had  been  good 
for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom."  Presently  Jesus  dipped 
the  sop,  and  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  who,  with  an  effrontery 
which  indicated  the  deep  depravity  of  his  heart,  said,  "  Master, 

•  Matt.  zzvi.  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  18.  t  John  ziii.  19.         j 
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18  it  I?"  JeBOfl  answexed  in  the  aflSxmatiye,  and  Baidt  "Thai 
tbon  doest,  do  qnioUy." 

This  took  place  amidst  the  oonsteniation  of  the  diseipkB,  so  that 
they  did  not  onderstand  what  Jesns  had  spoken,  bnt  sapposed  thai, 
as  Judas  had  the  bag  which  contained  the  money  possessed  by  the 
party,  He  intended  him  to  make  provision  for  the  remainder  of  the 
feast,  or  « that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor."  But  Jndas 
himself  nnderstood,  and  "  having  received  the  sop,"  he  "  went 
immediately  out."  His  presence  was  now  irksome  to  the  Saviour:  it 
seemed  as  if  He  could  no  longer  bear  it,  and  as  if  his  departure  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  Him.  And  a  relief  it  was ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
traitor  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified, 
and  God  is  glorified  in  Him."  He  now  saw  the  accomplishment 
of  His  grand  redeeming  work ;  and  reminding  His  disciples  thai 
He  would  be  but  a  little  time  longer  with  them,  He  gave  them  the 
new  commandment,  "  That  ye  love  one  another.*'* 

On  this,  as  it  would  seem,  followed  the  institution  of  the  Lofd's 
Supper.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Judas  was  still 
present,  and  that  he  partook  of  that  ordinance  with  the  rest;  t  hoi 
Neander  and  many  others  think  it  highly  improbable  that  the 
**  representative  of  darkness,'*  as  he  has  been  called,  had  any  share 
in  that  last  manifestation  of  the  Saviour's  love.t  No:  he  had 
resisted  every  display  of  that  love,— even  to  the  washing  of  his  feet; 
and  now  he  was  given  up,  and  was  bidden  to  make  haste  in  the 
execution  of  his  infamous  purpose. 

Four  distinct  accounts  are  given  of  the  institution  of  this 
solemn  rite,{  in  all  which  there  are  varieties  of  expression,  lea- 
dering  it  difficult  to  understand  what  were  the  words  of  eonseaa* 
tion  which  our  Lord  actually  used.  But  there  are  no  contradietioiu 
in  these  accounts :  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  words  wore 
repeated  during  the  repast,  with  a  few  minor  differences,  and  thai 
each  writer  has  given  us,  in  different  terms,  the  substance  of  what 
Christ  said. 

"As  they  were  eating*'  the  paschal  supper,  Jeeus  took  the 
unleavened  bread  then  upon  the  table,  "  and  blessed  it,  and  hiake 
it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat;  this  is  Hy 
body,"  thus  intimating  that  the  one  feast  had  been  typical  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  Christian  rite  was  to  be  substituted  for  the 


•  John  xiii.  27-85, 

t  Bee  HengBtenberg,  Commentaiy  on  St.  John,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167 ;  where  be 
argues  in  layoiir  of  it  on  eooleeiMtiod  gxonnde. 

t  8eeNeMider'f*IiifeofOhrist*'p.480.    Bohn. 

§  UM.  ixTi.  96-88  i  Mark  xiv.  n-U ;  Lake  ndi.  19,  90 ;  1  Oor.  li- 
24,  26. 
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Jewish.  It  was  not,  however,  the  flesh  of  the  pasohal  lamb  that 
He  gave  them,  but  bread ;  for  bread,  and  not  flesh,  is  the  true  staff 
of  life,  and  therefore  the  most  fitting  symbol  of  His  body.  More- 
over, the  eating  of  a  lamb  by  the  members  of  the  new  Dispensa- 
tion would,  in  many  instances,  be  wholly  impractioable,— woold 
have  savoured  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Jadaism,  and  wonld  have 
led  to  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  literal  flesh  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  By  wisdom  and  love  was  the  Saviour  guided  in  His 
procedure ;  and  bread,  not  flesh,  has  ever  since  been  received  in 
every  Eucharistic  feast  celebrated  by  the  Church. 

The  cup  of  the  newly-appointed  feast  Jesus  did  not  give  until 
the  paschal  supper  was  finished ;  for  to  the  statement  respecting 
the  bread  St.  Luke  adds,  '<  Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  say- 
ing, This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  My  blood,  which  is  shed  for 
you."  This  was  probably  the  third  cup  usually  drunk  during  the 
Passover  feast ;  and  this  cup  it  was,  not  any  former  one,  which 
Christ  gave  them  as  the  symbol  of  His  blood ;  for  now  the  last 
Passover  had  been  celebrated,  and  now  they  were  taught  that  by 
richer  blood  than  that  which  was  poured  out  on  the  altars  of  the 
Levitical  economy,  even  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  they 
were  to  be  redeemed  and  sanctified  to  Ood. 

But  could  they  suppose  that  by  the  words,  **  This  is  My  body," 
"  This  is  My  blood,"  He  meant  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were 
literally  such  ?  This  was  impossible.  The  body  of  Christ  was 
there  before  them,  and  they  must  have  understood  Him  to  mean, 
*<  This  represents  to  you  My  body  and  My  blood."  Yet  the  Bomish 
Church  has  perverted  them  into  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation, 
and  the  Lutheran  Church  into  that  of  Consubstantiation,  whilst  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence  in  the  Eucharist — the  presence,  that 
is,  in  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ — 
is  now  held  by  many  in  the  Established  Church  of  these  realms  I 
These  views  have  given  rise  to  endless  controversies :  and  to  this 
day  the  Church  is  torn  and  distracted  by  the  strife  of  tongues,  and 
by  the  anathemas  which  one  party  is  hurling  at  another.  Sad 
that  on  such  a  subject  there  should  be  such  diversities  of  opinion, 
and  still  more  sad  that  these  diversities  should  lead  men  to  perse- 
cute their  fellow-men  even  unto  death  I 

It  was  just  prior  to  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  the 
first  warning  was  given  to  Peter,  in  which  we  must  suppose  the 
words  of  Luke,  xzii.  83,  84,  and  those  of  John,  xiii.  86-88,  to  have 
been  blended  together,  and  to  have  formed  one  solemn  address  to 
him  and  to  the  rest  on  the  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
that  night.  We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  warning  word,  but 
refer  to  it  as  indicating  the  order  of  events.  After  the  supper  our 
Lord  proceeded  with  the  discourse  recorded  only  by  St.  John, 

Q    «    Q  uiyiiizKU  uy  -v-j  v^v^pt  L\^ 
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dmfien  xiy.-x?L  The  saeerdoial  prayer  foDowed,  ehapier  z?iL, 
when  the  party  left  the  room,  paaaed  through  the  sDent  chj,  and, 
erossmg  the  hrook  Cedzon,  entered  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
wheiethefaitter  agony  of  our  Lord  took  phMse.*  T.  8. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  MIBAGLE8  OF  HEAUNO. 

Wh4t  conception  of  mirades  did  the  anthers  of  the  New  Teeta- 
ment  form  ?  This  question  may  be  resolyed  into  these  two  :— 
1.  How  do  these  writers  represent  miracles  ?  2.  How  do  they  ecm- 
ceive  of  them  as  haying  been  wrought?  In  answer  to  these  inquiries 
yery  little  help  is  afforded  either  by  the  particular  vfords  by  yduch 
the  miracles  are  designated,  or  by  other  general  allnsions  to  them. 

The  most  common  expressions  for  mirades  are  words  which 
designate  merely  the  nnheard-of,  the  inexplicable.  Such  is  this 
oft-recurring  expression,  tnifula  xal  r^para  (<' signs  and  wonders"). 
Both  terms  are  appUed  to  the  same  occnrrence,  and  appear  merely 
to  regard  it  from  different  stand-points.  While  aijfuunf  (dgnum^ 
^*  sign  "}  refers  to  the  unseen  world  which  reyeals  itself  in  the 
miracle,  and  which  thereby  inyites  the  thoughts  of  the  spectator 
toward  inyisible  things,  the  other  word,  rc/Mtr,  (portentum^  '^maryei,") 
expresses  merely  the  effect  of  an  unheard-of  occurrence  upon  the 
earthly  spectator.  St.  John  prefers  the  simpler  term  ipya  (**  works," 
"  deeds  ")•  But  neither  of  these  words  contributes  anything  to  the 
notion  of  a  miracle,  as  all  of  them  may  equally  well  designate  works 
of  magic. 

Also  the  other  stronger  expressions,  some  of  them  referring  to 
the  cause  of  the  miracles,  are  little  more  helpfol.  Thus  the 
expressions:  <n;/i€ia  firyaXa,  (<< great  signs,")  ^wdfuii,  ("forces,*')  as 
instrumental  causes  or  indiyidualizations  of  the  dvM^.  Also  the 
seemingly  more  specific  phrases:  tlpya  Ocov,  (« works  of  Ood,") 
(nffiitop  €K  ovpavov,  («  sign  from  heayen,**)  are  still  of  so  general  a 
character  that  they  could  be  used  just  as  well  of  natural  ooour- 
rences  as  of  miracles. 

Not  finding  the  character  of  miracles  in  the  words  used  to 
designate  them,  we  therefore  turn  to  the  examination  of  the 
miraculous  occurrences  themselyes.  For  the  sake  of  oonyenienoe 
we  might  classify  them  thus : — 1.  Miracles  of  healing.  2.  Visional 
and  Phenomenal  Miracles.  8.  Miracles  in  the  Bealm  of  Nature 
and  in  the  Person  of  Christ.  Of  these  three  classes  we  shall  here 
confine  our  attention  to  the  first. 

*  Bee  a  paper  on  *<  Chiist's  Confliet  in  Oeihsemmne/'  by  the  pieeeal  vzittr, 
-  the  Wed^TaaHeihodist Magasiiie lor  1859,  p.  603.  ^  . 
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That  JesuB  and  the  Apostles  wronght  cures,  and  that  these  cores 
attracted  great  public  attention,  is  abundantly  attested  by  the  New 
Testament.  But  also  here  the  mere  words  used  have  no  miraculous 
import.  The  most  frequent  word  is  6fpav€V€iv,  ("to  heal/')  for 
example,  Mati  iv.  28 ;  ix.  86 ;  Acts  viii.  7.  Then  the  like-meaning 
word  laofuu ;  for  example,  Luke  xiy.  4.  Or  the  more  general  terms, 
cri^eiir,  («to  rescue,")  for  example,  Matt,  xzvii.  42;  xmC^^^t  (''to 
give,")  Luke  yii.  21 ;  irow,  (« to  do,")  John  iv.  46.  Of  the  hesJing 
of  the  <' possessed,"  the  phrase  ex^aXXccy  rck  daifi^ma^  ("  to  oast  out 
the  demons,")  Matt.  xii.  27,  is  used  in  accommodation  to  the  notion 
of  the  times  as  to  the  nature  of  a  mysterious  ailment. 

Here  also,  therefore,  we  shall  have  to  seek  for  the  mirades  proper, 
not  in  the  mere  words  used,  but  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
occurrences.  For,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  miracle  is  not  that  Jesus  and  others  healed,  but  how  they 
healed. 

First,  then,  What  kinds  of  sick  were  healed  ?  They  were  mostly 
such  as  had  be^i  given  up  as  hopeless  by  the  physicians  of  the  day 
— such  as  were  considered  past  hope ;  for  example,  Mark  v.  26. 
Among  them  were  the  ''possessed  *' — utter  outcasts  from  society; 
the  chronically  lame ;  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  blind ;  the  bom 
blind ;  the  leprous.  Now,  though  we  cannot  ascertain  the  precise, 
virulence  of  these  ailments,  so  as  thence  to  infer  their  incurable* 
ness,  yet  we  do  find  certain  attendants  upon  their  cures  which 
imply  the  miraculous  element. 

(1.)  Nearly  aU  of  the  cures  are  wrought  without  previous  exami- 
nation of  the  patients.  It  seems  utterly  indifferent  what  the  precise 
ailment  may  be.  The  cure  takes  place  without  any  medical 
diagnosis,  and  for  the  most  part  suddenly. 

(2.)  Neither  Jesus  nor  the  Apostles  heal  as  physicians ;  but  Jesus 
heals  as  the  Messiah;  and  the  Apostles  heal  as  standing  nearest  to 
Him,  and  being  the  best  endowed  with  the  graces  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  healings  are  wrought  in  the  interest  of  the  spread 
of  the  truth  which  Ghrist  taught. 

Hence  the  cures  are  among  the  signs  of  the  advent  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  and  have,  therefore,  an  ethical  worth,  in  addition 
to  their  physical  result :  hence  they  imply,  both  in  the  healers 
and  in  the  patients,  a  spiritual  effort ;  in  general,  h  faith  in  the  result ; 
and,  as  the  result  is  guaranteed  solely  by  the  character  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  a  faith  in  Him.  Lideed,  it  is  directly  said  that  this 
faith  itself  effected  cures.  See,  for  instance,  Luke  vii.  60.  This 
faith  constrains  Jesus  to  accomplish  cures,  (Matt.  xv.  28,)  and 
encourages  His  apostles  to  attempt  them;  (Acts  xiv.  0;)  and 
unbelief  is  an  obstacle  to  them,  both  on  the  part  of  the  healers 
and  of  the  patients*    Jesus  stigmatises  His  disciples  as  ywh  ihrunot^ 
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(a  *'  fiiithlefis  kind/')  when  they  proyed  unable  to  heal  a  demoniao. 
In  Hi8  own  oonntry  He  was  unable  (ovk  fjdwan)  to  do  many  **  mighty 
works'*  becanse  of  the  unbelief  of  the  inhabitants.  He  expressly 
exacts  faith  that  He  is  "  able  to  do  this*'  as  a  condition  of  His  otues, 
and  He  heals  in  virtue  of  this  faith.  (Matt.  ix.  28.)  And  the 
operativeness  of  the  healing  power  increases  with  the  increase  of 
faith.  Bee  for  example,  Matt.  viii.  5-18.  The  faith  of  the  people  and 
of  the  patients  inyites  and  aids  that  of  the  healers,  bat  never 
takes  the  place  of  the  personal  confidence  of  the  latter  in  their  own 
ability  to  heal.  Mark  ix.  19  may  be  referred  to.  This  faith,  which 
the  Messiah  never,  but  the  disciples  often,  lacked,  was  simply  a 
rock-firm  conviction  of  the  success  of  a  great  work.  (Luke  xvii.  5, 6.) 
Such  was  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  hence  He  removes  mountains,  and 
oasts  them  into  the  sea.  And  this  iias  nothing  in  common 
with  the  deceptive,  cunning  mysteriousness  of  magic,  or  with  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  fanatic ;  it  seeks  its  power  in  prayer— in 
sober,  rational  prayer.  It  is  a  faith  in  Gk>d,  who  alone  is  the  dtimate 
Author  of  the  cure ;  a  faith  of  such  character  as  without  Hhn  can 
do  nothing,  and  with  Him  everything.  (John  xi.  28-44.) 

This  is  that  which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  miracles  of 
healing  from  all  other  cures :  it  is  their  Messianic,  their  religiouf, 
character.  We  meet,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  with  a  gift  of  healing 
•  which  seems  to  come  into  play  at  first  from  inner  Divine  necessity, 
without  the  conscious  design  of  Him  who  possesses  it ;  (for  exampbt 
Mark  i.  21,  sqq. ; )  and  which  then,  heightened  by  its  first  successes, 
and  by  the  awakened  and  confirmed  faith  of  a  people,  advances 
step  by  step  in  potency,  until  finaUy  it  stamps  upon  the  mqestto 
brow  of  its  possessor  the  seal  of  conscious  creative  power. 
,  This  gift  of  healing  the  New  Testament  authors  interpret  too 
deeply  and  earnestly  to  admit  of  its  comparison  with  the  em^cal 
skill  of  a  physician,  or  with  the  lunacy  of  an  enthusiast.  They 
represent  it  really  as  a  grtod  religious  performance,  awakening 
among  the  people  a  wide-spread  Messianic  movement.  like  a 
mighty  stream,  it  pours  its  efficacy  upon  a  whole  nation,  and  raises 
a  stupid,  discouraged  population  to  the  height  of  religious  fidtb: 
the  Idngdom  of  God  had  come.  This  rdigious  character  of  the 
cures  was  so  prominent  in  the  minds  of  the  writers  that  they  oonld 
see  in  them  scarcely  anything  else.  This  is  little  or  none  less  the 
case,  even  where  there  is  mention  of  curative  meoM.  And  precisely 
the  consideration  of  these  means  is  very  helpful  toward  a  dear  view 
of  the  New  Testament  idea  of  miraculous  cures,  as  they  cletriy 
show  that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  healed,  not  as  physicians,  bat  as 
bearers  and  sharers  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
^  These  means  fall  under  four  heads  : — (1.)  Jesus  and  His  Ha* 
eiples  heal  through  their  uttered  will,  or  their  word?  (2-)  by 
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physioal  meana,  espeoiAlIy  gpittle  tad  anomting  with  it ;  (8.)  by 
a  miion  of  words  and  physical  means ;  (4.)  by  contact  with  their 
miraooloosly-gif ted  persons. 

(1.)  The  oores  effected  by  the  mere  utured  will  are  by  far  the 
most  nmnerons.  In  these  oases  a  onrative  power  is  associated 
with  the  spoken  words.  Bat  what  the  precise  relation  between 
the  words  and  the  Diyine  efficacy  was,  the  narrative  does  not  inform 
us.  It  declares  simply»  realistically :  Jesus  spoke,  and  the  cure 
occurred.  Luke  naively  says,  that  Jesus  drove  tiie  fever  from 
Peter's  mother-in-law  by  a  mere  threat,  (^«r(^9i^c,)  iv.  89.  Gene- 
rally Jesus  uses  the  simplest  words,  but  sometimes  He  uses 
more  ceremony,  examining  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and 
uttering  a  more  solenm  formula.  Thus,  with  demoniacs,  Mark 
IX.  26. 

The  patient  needs  not  to  hear  the  healing  words  used ;  they  can 
aot&om  afar.  (Matt.  viii.  18.)  Here,  though  the  uttered  word  cannot, 
as  a  word,  aflEact  the  servant,  yet  the  healing  will  of  Jesus  does  not 
dispense  with  its  actual  expression.  The  verbally-uttered  wiU  and 
the  effected  cure  coincide  in  time.  (Luke  v.  18.) 

So  thoroughly  did  Jesus  pass  as  possessing  miraculous  power, 
that  the  general  consciousness  of  the  public  found  expression  in 
{he  words,  **  U  thou  wilt,  thou  canst."  This  is  seen  in  Luke  xvii. 
18, 1^.  The^ten  lepers  had  no  sooner  said,  <<  Have  mercy  upon  us !  '* 
than  Jesus  formally  directs  them  to  present  themselves,  as  healed, 
to  the  priest.  It  is  only  while  on  the  way  that,  suddenly  o;r  gradu- 
ally, the  leprosy  disappears.  The  simple  word,  **  Look  up  1"  heals 
a  blind  man.  (Luke  xviii.  42.) 

Of  the  Apostles,  also,  a  number  of  cures  by  mere  word  are 
recorded.  But  while  in  Jesus  the  miraculous  power  appears  first 
as  a  permanent  endowment  from  Ood,  and  then  as  a  full  personal 
possession,  the  miracle-working  fidth  of  the  Apostles  is  much  less 
unhesitating,  and  is  based  in  their  presumed  confidence  that 
Jesus  had  endowed  them  with  such  a  power.  Hence  we  observe 
in  their  miracles,  not  an  appeal  directly  to  God,  but  to  the 
Messiah  as  the  bearer  of  God's  power.  Hence  their  words  are 
not  the  utterance  of  their  mere  personal  wiU,  but  of  their  will  as 
seeking  its  power  in  union  with  the  will  of  Christ.  They  even 
literally  attribute  the  causation  of  theur  cures  directly  to  Jesus* 
(Acts  ix.  84.) 

Thus,  however  much  it  might  seem  as  if  the  sacred  writers  in 
some  cases  represented  the  uttered  words  as  an  auxiliary  means 
of  the  cures,  it  is  yet  clear  thst  they  really  mean  to  attribute 
these  to  a  spiritual  power  which  was  native  in  Jesus,  and  which 
was  conferred  upon  His  disciples  as  a  grace.    The  spoken  word 
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appears,  thns,  not  as  a  real  means  at  all,  but  siinply  as  the  imeB- 
sential  sign  of  the  solely  operative  Divine  will. 

(2.)  As  to  the  physical  means.  While  the  onres  through  uttered 
words  are  represented  as  taking  place  suddenly,  they  assume 
here  the  form  of  an  organic  process.  We  cite  especially  the  ooxe 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man.  (Mark  vii.  82-85.)  Jesus  takes  him 
aside,  puts  "  His  fingers  into  his  ears,"  and  touches  his  toogae  with 
spittle.  Then  He  announces  the  accomplished  core  under  the  form 
of  an  absolutely  confident  prayer.  Here  the  spittle  and  the  hands 
of  Jesus  are^  represented  as,  in  some  sense,  eondueton^ — ^that  is,  as 
media  of  the  healing  power.  In  the  case  in  Mark  viii.  28,  the  eyes 
are  spit  upon,  and  the  vision  returns  only  quite  gradually.  In 
John^ix.  6,  7,  spittle  mingled  with  day  is  put  upon  the  eyes,  and  the 
patient  directed  to  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam.  In  these  cases  we 
are  forced  to  one  of  two  inferences :  either  we  most  hold  that 
at  that  period  this  spittle  and  this  anointing  had  healing  efficacy,  and 
hence  regard  these  cures  as  merely  natural,  or  we  must  admit 
that  the  narrators  intend  to  put  them  in  the  same  rank  as  the 
cures  effected  through  uttered  words,  and  thus  place  their  lesl 
causation  in  the  personal  power  of  God. 

(8.)  The  union  of  uttered  words  and  of  physical  means.  Such  are 
especially  the  cures  effected  by  words  and  the  imposition  of  hands« 
It  is  true,  in  many  of  these  cases  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  mani- 
festly merely  symbolical ;  in  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  cure  is 
fully  as  closely  associated  with  the  physical  wntact  as  with  the 
uttered  words.    For  example,  Luke  iv.  40. 

(4.)  Through  mere  contact.  This  is  the  highest  intensity  of  the 
notion  of  cures  through  physical  means.  We  may  refer  to  the 
ease  of  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood.  (Mark  v.  80.)  Jesus 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  throng.  Doubtless  He  had  becm  many 
times  accidentally,  and  even  unpleasantly,  touched.  But  He 
sharply  distinguishes  between  tliose  touches  and  that  effected  by  the 
cure-seeking  woman.  But  He  observes  this  peculiar  touch  only 
after  it  had  wrought  its  effect ;  for  He  perceived  that  '*  virtue 
had  gone  out  of  Him."  The  woman,  in  fuU  faith  that  miraen- 
lous  power  dwelt  in  His  body^and  induced,  perhaps,  by  seeing 
Him  perform  cures,  to  believe  that  this  power  was  set  to  work  by 
mere  contact — attempts  to  obtain  the  healing  efficacy  of  Jesus,  as  it 
were,  by  stealth.  The  question  whether  Jesus  had  not  recognised  the 
woman's  faith  in  the  peculiarity  of  her  contact,  and  hence  whether 
the  cure  was  not  effected  by  His  unpronounced  will  instead  of  by  the 
mere  contact  with  His  person,  can  hardly  be  decided.  The  natu- 
ral sense  of  the  narrative,  however,  implies  the  contraiy.  It  makes 
the  person  of  Christ  the  healing  power,  and  the  faith  of  the  woman 
the  appropriating  means. 
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To  what  result,  then,  do  we  aniye  ?  How  do  the  Evangelists 
represent  these  cures  as  effected  ?  It  is  dear  that  while  in  tK>me 
cases  they  approach  a  physical  conception  of  their  causation,  yet 
in  general  the  spiritual  conception  preponderates.  And  are  not 
the  former  cases  readily  explainable  as  an  accommodation  of  the 
narrative  to  the  popular  impression  of  the  day  ?  What  right  would 
one  have  to  expect  here  a  strict  scientific  discrimination  between 
the  healing  power  and  the  healing  means ;  between  the  healing 
spiritual  power  and  the  virtue-charged  body  ?  How  plausible  that 
this  body  was  not  a  mere  dead  organ  in  the  hands  of  the  healing 
spirit  1  How  very  natural  that  the  whole  person  of  Jesus  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  miraculous  fountain  of  healing ;  and  that  the 
people,  in  thinking  of  the  cause  and  means  of  the  cures,  contented 
themselves  with  the  tangible  and  visible — His  body !  In  fact,  were 
it  not  that  the  majority  of  the  cures  were  seemingly  effected  by  His 
bare  word,  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  find  the  physical 
notion  the  sole  one  given.  As  it  is,  however,  we  find  this  notion 
give  way  on  the  one  side  to  the  spiritual  conception,  and  degene- 
rate on  the  other  into  the  bald  superstition  that  the  simple  touch- 
ing of  the  clothes  of  Jesus  obtains  a  cure,  or  that  it  even  suffices 
to  step  only  into  the  shadow  of  an  Apostle.  (Acts  v.  15.) 

From  this  examination  of  the  New  Testament  conception  of  the 
miracles  of  healing  we  reach  the  following  inferences : — 

(1.)  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  cures  made  an  altogether 
exceptional  and  unique  impression — an  impression  based  on  the 
difference  between  them  and  all  medicinal  cures ;  on  the  absence, 
or  merely  incidental  character,  of  the  means ;  but  especially  on 
the  undefinable  religious  character  and  superhuman  power  which 
actuated  those  who  performed  them.  Equally  unquestionable  is  it 
that  the  conception  entertained  by  the  first  Ghristians,  and  the 
Evangelists,  of  the  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  cures,  was 
based  upon  the  direct  objective  impression  made  upon  the  spectator 
by  the  cures  themselves.  The  sacred  narrative  is,  therefore,  not 
scientific,  but  popular  and  realistic. 

(2.)  This  conception,  however,  is  twofold.  It  is  never  that  of  a 
pnrelyphysical  influence,  though  sometimes  that  of  a  purely  spiritual 
one,  but  mostly  that  of  both  combined.  While  Uttle  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  merely  physical  means,— spittle  and  anointing, — ^perhaps 
because  they  were  known  not  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  the  hands 
of  others,  we  observe  a  predominant  tendency  among  the  Apostles 
to  attribute  the  real  source  of  the  cures  to  a  miraculous  spiritual 
power  inherent  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  imparted  as  a  grace  to 
His  disciples.  This  power  was  regarded  by  the  populace  as  obtain- 
able through  simple  physical  contact ;  but  the  Evangelists  tend 
^toward  a  higher  view. 
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(3.)  The  &ot  that  the  onres  are  wrought  equally  leadilyy  utterly 
ixreBpeetive  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  ailment,  strongly  BUggeBto  their 
spiritual  Bource.  This  admisBion  of  their  spiritual  cauBaiion  helps 
toward  the  acceptanoe  of  their  historical  reality.  The  eondilion 
of  the  cures  was  faith  in  the  MeBsianio  movement  that  went  out 
from  Jesus.  The  cures  were  moral  acts  on  the  part  of  healer  and 
the  healed.  The  emphasising  of  this  moral  feature  by  all  the 
sacred  writers  is  additional  evidence  that  these  writers  regarded 
the  ultimate  ground  of  the  miracle-working  power  as  posBessing  a 
spiritual  character.— rA«  Methodist  (American)  QuaruHy  Review, 


THE  PATBIABGH  JACOB:  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OHAPTSB  XI. — FAITH   AND  PB0PHSCIB8  IN  DTINa  H0X7BS. 

"And  Jioob  ealled  imto  his  wdb^  and  said,  Gathar  yoniaelYM  iogBtfair.tbat 

I  may  teU  you  that  which  ■hall  ItehXL  yoi  in  the  last  days Haar,  ye  sou  of 

Jaaob ;  and  heaikeu  unto  Israel  your  father.*'-— Gsxbbis  zlix.  1,  S.  ' 

How  much  the  great  nation  of  Egypt  was  strengthened  by  tiie 
presence  and  wisdom  of  Joseph  cannot  be  told :  it  was  neter 
more  prosperous  or  powerful,  probably,  than  in  the  days  of  his 
vice-royalty.  It  is  recorded  of  the  Israelites  also  that  during  their 
sojourn  in  this  land  they  so  grew  and  multipliedy  that  it  was  filled 
with  them.  For  many  years  the  house  of  Jacob  stood  high  in  the 
royal  favour ;  so  that,  their  temporal  welfare  being  secure,  their 
flocks  multiplying  in  rich  pastures*  and  their  homes  overflowiiig 
with  plenty,  the  prospect  before  them  was  one  of  joy  and  hope. 
The  Patriarch  in  Goshen,  surrounded  with  his  family  and  his  herds, 
cannot  fail  to  show  us  the  power  of  Ood  to  prepare  place  and  eir- 
cumstances  suitable  to  any  event  of  His  appointment,  and  serves 
to  prove  likewise  how  He  may  be  trusted  by  His  people  to  make 
"  all  things  work  together  '*  for  their  <'  good."  We  are  fdrtlwr 
taught  the  profitableness  of  godliness  in  this  life,  and  disoofsr 
how  the  Lord  blesses  nations  for  the  sake  of  His  servants,  the 
**  holy  seed,**  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  affirms,  being  "  the  substaDee 
thereof.** 

In  Egypt  Jacob  found  a  goodly  resting-plaoe,  and  years  of  tran- 
quillity and  happy  domestic  life.  At  the  head  of  a  laige  com- 
munity, observing  his  own  religious  institutions  and  usages,  main- 
taining, or  rather  enjoying,  family  order,  and  each  in  his  household 
"  sitting  under  his  vine,"  his  position  was  one  of  pleasantaess, 
— a  lovely  sunset  after  a  cloudy  and  tempestuous-day.  No  details 
are  given  of  these  tranquil  years ;  for  social  repoBS  and  seraiify 
furnish  few  materials  for  history.    We  are  not  saddened  by  WJ 
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reeord  of  wickedness,  of  omshing  'sorrows,  nor  of  cruel  separa- 
tiona  ;  since  such  things  had  finally  passed  from  that  household. 
But  the  most  precions  and  secore  haven  of  earthly  calm  will  be 
disturbed,  and  so  we  are  told  that  *'  the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel 
mnst  die."  This  last  and  most  solemn  passage  in  Jacob's  pilgrim- 
age occasioned  no  anxiety.  The  place  in  which  his  body  should  at  , 
last  be  laid  had  awakened  some  thought ;  for  it  was  not  to  be  left 
in  Egypt.  He  was  an  exile  there,  and  notwithstanding  the  honours 
and  blessings  that  had  come  to  him,  he  desired  his  dust  to  be 
deposited  in  the  earthly  Canaan,  the  type  of  the  heavenly,  to  which 
he  happily  knew  his  spirit  was  about  to  pass.  He  called  his  son 
Joseph,  saying  unto  him,  "  Bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt ; 
but  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shali  carry  me  out  of  Egypt, 
and  bury  me  in  their  buiying-place." 

The  Patriarch's  work,  however,  is  not  yet  done.  He  must  not 
only  care  for  his  own  body  and  soul,  but  be  mindful  of  others,— 
mindful  of  his  children,  and  of  Qod's  Church.  Joseph  and  his  two 
sons  visited  him  when  in  extreme  weakness ;  but  he ''  strengthened 
himself  "  for  the  interview,  and  <<  sat  upon  the  bed."  Then  unfold- 
ing the  feelings  of  his  grateful  heart  to  Joseph,  who  had  proved 
his  earthly  saviour  and  greatest  human  consolation,  he  said, 
** I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face:  and,  lo  I  Ood  hath  showed 
me  also  thy  seed."  The  solemn  patriarchal,  or  rather,  prophetic 
act  followed ;  <'  and  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it 
upon  Ephraim*s  head,  who  was  the  younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon 
Manasseh's  head,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly ;  for  Manasseh  was 
the  firstborn."  Israel  made  no  mistake  in  blessing  the  younger 
first,  but  acted  for  God,  announcing  no  mere  wish  of  his  own,  but 
the  will  of  the  Lord ;  for  <<  by  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying, 
blessed  both  the  sons  of  Joseph ;  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon  the 
top  of  his  staff."  He  is  thus  represented  as  a  pilgrim  going  on  a 
journey,  staff  in  hand,  to  remind  him  of  his  spiritual  dependence, 
and  of  his  temporal  poverty  when  he  passed  over  Jordan ;  he  wor- 
ships tod  blesses,  betokening  his  confidence  in  the  abiding  mercy 
of  the  Bedeeming  Angel,  in  whose  name  his  benedictions  are 
bestowed. 

There  was  a  display  of  extraordinary  faith  in  transferring  the 
birthright,  and  preferring  the  younger  to  the  older,  and  in  predict- 
ing what  could  not  but  be  unpalatable  and  painful  to  Joseph. 
When  the  latter  attempted  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  hands,  the 
believing  Patriarch  resisted,  affirming  that  while  Manasseh  should 
be  great,  Ephraim  should  be  greater,  **  and  his  seed  become  a  mul- 
titude of  nations."  In  thus  blessing  both  the  sons  of  Joseph,  he 
executed  a  deed  by  which  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were  reduced 
from  a  position  of  almost  royal  eminence  to  one  of  comparative 
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indigence,  oonfititating  them  two  tribes  in  laraflL  ABmt  inTBtiing 
the  order  of  birth,  and  passing  them  bom  the  Gentile  to  the  Jewish 
oommunity,  Jacob  prononnced  his  bleesing  in  these  striking  tenos, 
— «  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  aU  evil.  Uses  the  ladB;  sad 
let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my  fiUhen 
.  Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  let  them  grow  into  a  multitude  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth."  Sorely,  we  may  remark,  the  Angd  thus 
identified  with  God  conld  not  be  a  created  one,  and  Jacob  mnst 
have  alluded  to  the  "  Angel "  who  wrestted  with  him,  and  whom 
he  called  God.  Lather  here  finely  observes,  "  that  the  verb,  *  Ubsb,* 
which  refers  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  to  the  God  whieh  had  been 
his  Shepherd,  and  to  the  Angel  who  had  redeemed  him,  is  in  the 
singular,  and  not  in  the  plural,  showing  that  these  three  are  but 
one  God,  and  that  the  Angel  is  one  with  the  fathers*  God*  and  with 
the  God  who  fed  Jacob  like  a  shepherd." 

This  scene  around  the  Patriarch's  death-bed  is  one  of  monl  sub- 
limity.   Joseph  was  there,  possessing  an  almost  kingfly  gzeatness, 
since  he  was  only  second  to  Pharaoh  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
yet  his  filial  piety  brings  him,  for  his  blessing,  in  tendemesa  and 
reverence  to  the  couch  of  his  infirm  and  aged  parent.    In  a  worldly 
sense,  the  contrast  between  the  father  and  the  son  vraa  very  great, 
but  with  what  majesty  the  father  becomes  the  prince,  and  Joseph 
the  obedient  and  loving  subject.  Then  the  transference  of  Joseph's 
sons,  before  whom  glittered  so  many  prizes,  to  a  fionily  of  despised 
shepherds,  by  the  sceptre  of  a  lofty  &ith,  adds  interest  and  grandeur 
to  Israel's  last  earthly  acts.    Had  Joseph  been  a  worldly-nodnded 
man,  he  would  assuredly  have  recoiled  with  something  like  indig- 
nation at  the  idea  of  placing  his  offspring  in  oircumstanoes  of  com- 
parative social  poverty.    They  had  before  them  a  brilliant  career, 
while  his  own  stately  position  in  Egypt  might  be  compromised  by 
indifference  to  their  future  eminence.    His  piety  is  seen  not  onfy 
in  his  humility  before  his  venerable  parent,  who  had  be^i  indebtedto 
him  for  his  very  livelihood  during  long  years  of  famine,  but  conspicu- 
ously in  his  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  that  his  sons  should  be 
identified  with  the  despised  shepherds  of  Canaan,  rather  than  with 
the  glories  of  Egypt.    On  the  part  of  the  favourite  of  Pharaoh  it 
was  a  striking  manifestation  of  faith,  proving  him  a  worthy  fore- 
runner of  Moses,  who  "  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Ghrist  greater 
riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt ;  for  he  had  respect  unto  the 
recompense  of  the  reward."  "  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold, 
I  die ;  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  the 
land  of  your  fathers ; "  thus  assuring  him  that  the  Divine  presence 
and  blessing  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  temporal  loss  to 
him  and  his  heirs. 
It  is  a  belief  with  some  that  as  gdod  men  approach  their  dissola- 
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tioiii  iheir  souls  grow  more  cognizant  of  the  invisible  and  eternal , 
and  discern  more  of  futurity ;  but  this  notion  is  not  encouraged  by 
Bonnd  philosophy,  nor  by  Holy  Writ.  The  future  is  hid  from  the 
dying  as  well  as  from  the  living.  It  is  not  forgotten  that,  in  his 
interview  with  all  his  sons,  Jacob  revealed  surprising  knowledge 
of  what  should  befall  them  and  their  posterity,  but  a  Divine  power 
was  upon  him,  and  he  spake  as  **  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  who 
graciously  chose  to  strengthen  his  body  as  well  as  illuminate  his 
spirit  for  an  important  and  solemn  service.  '<  And  Jacob  called 
unto  his  sons,  and  said,  Oather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell 

you  that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days Hear,  ye  sons  of 

Jaoob ;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father."  Feeling  himself 
under  an  influence  which  he  was  conscious  came  from  God,  he 
asks  for  their  best  attention,  for  his  deliverances  were  about  to  be 
of  matters  of  the  utmost  moment.  His  words  had  a  retrospective 
as  well  as  prospective  application,  were  a  faithful  review  of  the  past, 
as  well  as  a  disclosure  of  the  future.  He  felt  that  there  had  come 
to  him  a  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  under  its  promptings  he  was 
commissioned  to  declare  the  character  and  future  condition  of  his 
children.  He  is  wishfol  to  tell  them  what  shall  be  their  state  and 
lot  **  in  the  last  days,"  a  phrase  which  in  Scripture  indicates  the 
future  generally,  but  with  special  reference  to  the  days  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  time  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Beuben,  being  the  Patriarch's  eldest  son,  was  first  addressed,  but 
as  Esau  had  forfeited  his  birthright,  so  had  Jacob's  first-born,  and 
he  listened  to  a  stem  utterance,  his  character  not  answering 
to  the  dignity  of  his  natural  priority  of  position :  the  double  portion 
was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  others.  It  is  admonitory  to 
notice  how  transmitted  character,  and  under  certain  limits,  trans- 
mitted destiny,  were  brought  to  view  in  Jacob's  remarkable 
predictions.  What  his  sons  were,  and  what  they  did,  re-acted  for 
weal  or  for  woe  on  all  that  sprang  firom  them.  From  what  is  said 
of  Beuben  we  learn  the  ofifensiveness  before  God  of  that  species  of 
levity  or  light-mindedness  revealed  in  loose  talking  and  unchaste 
practices.  Such  characters,  being  destitute  of  solid  principles,  axe 
«<  unstable  as  water,"  and  <*  shall  not  excel."  Next  in  order  of 
years  are  Simeon  and  Levi,  who  also  in  themselves  and  in  their 
posterity  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  early  sin ;  these  three  elder  sons 
were  literally  <<  divided  in  Jacob,"  and  <*  scattered  in  Israel ; "  nor 
did  their  father  fail  to  express  again  his  detestation  of  that 
outrageous  treatment  of  the  Shechemites  which  he  well  remembered. 

Judah  verified  in  his  history  the  significant  name  given  him  at 
his  birth,  for  his  mother  Leah  said,  '*  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord ; 
therefore  she  called  his  name  Judah."  His  name  is  <<praise,"  and 
as  hia  mother  thus  designated  him,  so  were  his  brethren  to  yield 
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him  honour  and  allegianoe.    He  was  oompaxed  to  ttie  most  lOTal 
and  migestio  of  animals,  not  indeed  as  rampant  and  raging,  bat 
oouohing,  enjoying  the  satisfaotion  of  suooess,  the  idea  being  that 
of  a  lion  retiring  to  the  mountains  after  having  feasted  on  bis 
prey.    He  was  to  be  victorious  in  war,  and  the  leading  tribe  in 
Israel.    Much  of  this  prophecy  was  doubtless  fulfilled  in  the  dsye 
of  David  and  his  successors;  but  it  more  particularly  referred  to 
the  period  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  "the  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.*'    The  exalted  lot  of  this  one  of  Israel's  sons  is  by 
some  understood  only  to  indicate  the  luxuriant  fertiUty  of  the 
territory  which  his  tribe  possessed  in  Oanaan ;  but  we  must  attach, 
we  cannot  but  think,  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  signification  to 
the  Patriarch*s  language ;  the  words  are  too  rich  and  peculiar  for 
the  mere  fruitfulness  of  any  soil,  and  are  more   suitable  to  a 
personage,  either  to  Judah  himself,  or  to  one  of  his  lineage  more 
illustrious.    "  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise; " 
and  then,  as  if  elevated  with  a  bright  vision  of  the  future,  he  adds: 
— "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  Him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be." 

We  think  that  the  word  <<  Shiloh"  clearly  indicates  a  person. 
Jacob  sees  Judah  first,  and  then  Shiloh;  afterwards  Judah 
disappears,  and  Shiloh  alone  remains:  not  of  Judah,  nor  of 
Ephraim,  nor  of  Manasseh,  nor  of  Bezgamin,  is  this  predicted ;  bat 
unto  "Shiloh"  shall  be  "the  gathering''  of  tribes  and  natioDi. 
The  sons  of  humanity  shall  everywhere  assemble  around  Hint  t<« 
He  provides  blessings  of  peaoe  for  all,  Jew  and  Oentile,  Greek 
and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free.  This  is  evidently  a  prophecy  of 
the  Messiah,  being  so  acknowledged  by  all  Jewish  writers,  si 
well  as  by  the  Ohristian  fathers,  and  by  the  great  majority 
likewise  of  subsequent  interpreters.  As  all  the  tribes  in  Israel 
gathered  together  and  anointed  David  king  in  Hebron,  so  all 
the  tribes  of  mankind  shall  sooner  or  later  hasten  to  the  kiog* 
dom  of  Ghrist,  and  acknowledge  His  sovereignty.  This  vioen 
given  to  Jacob  in  his  departing  hours  must  have  rejoiced  and 
elevated  his  heart.  His  conception  is  one  of  surpassing  n^^ 
since  the  blessed  Personage  who  should  come  with  *'  peace  "  as  -wdl 
as  *<  praise,'*  but  whose  advent  should  be  when  Judah's  power  was 
crumbling,  and  his  sceptre  waning,  would  be  ''  a  Ught  to  lighten 
the  Oentiles,  and  the  glory  of  His  people  Israel'*  The  word 
**  sceptre  "  in  the  passage  before  us  signifies  not  merely  the  ensign 
of  royalty,  though  used  frequently  for  that,  but  denotes  a  rod,  the 
rod  of  power,  informing  us  that  Judah  shall  have  a  superiority 
among  his  brethren,  a  tribal  authority  as  well  as  a  r^al  one,  bni 
when  << Shiloh"  should  appear  that  authority  would  have  ceaeed- 
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Tliis  Bublime  niteranoe  of  Jaoob,  histoiy  oertifies,  has  been 
fulfilled.  Jadah  became  the  leading  power  among  ihe  tribes ;  his 
numbers  were  the  greatest,  and  his  standard,  with  the  figure  of  a 
lion,  led  in  the  day  of  battle.  Jerusalem  was  in  his  bonndaries, 
**  the  lion  of  God,"  *  and  his  brethren  olnstered  around  him ;  for  at 
Jerusalem  was  the  place  of  worship,  there  the  law  was  read,  and 
sacrifices  offered;  the  territory  of  his  descendants  was  thus  the 
concentration  of  the  strength  and  piety  of  the  whole  Israelitish 
people.  Judah  was  saluted  by  the  Patriarch  as  the  highest  in 
earthly  glory,  but  One  would  come  after  him  whose  glory  should 
fill  the  whole  earth.  We  all  know  that  the  coming  of  <<  Shiloh  " 
was  not  until  the  sceptre  of  royalty,  and  the  tribal  authority,  and  the 
Sanhedrim  or  council  of  elders,  had  all  passed  from  Judah,  and  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  body  politic,  or  possess  a  goyemmentof  his  own, 
this  being  certified  by  the  Jewish  leaders  themselves  when  they 
confessed,  **  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.*'  After  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  a  few  from  every  land  entered  His  kingdom ;  and  if  the  dying 
Patriarch's  declaration  has  not  yet  been  fully  realised,  still  it  shall 
be.  The  name  of  Jesus  is  now  being  sung  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  and  the  sure  words  of  prophecy  concerning  the  multitudes 
of  nations  "  gathering  "  in  Ghrist,  shall  be  accomplished.  Oiviliza* 
tion,  science,  refinement,  and  prosperity,  as  well  as  spiritual  bless- 
ings, attend  the  preaching  of  the  name  of  "  Shiloh,"  the  Messiah, 
the  pledge  that  all  peoples  shall  eventually  rally  around  Him,  that 
His  sceptre  shall  sweep  the  globe,  and  that  to  Him  **  every  knee 
shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess." 

The  word  *' gathering,"  in  Jacob's  language,  does  not  simply 
mean  assembling,  but  rather  "  obeying,"  intimatiug  that  the  flow- 
ing of  nations  towards  Christ  shall  be  for  instruction  and  guidance : 
**  Unto  Him  shall  be  the  obedience  of  the  nations."  The  universal 
and  deep  thirst  for  knowledge  shall  be  satisfied  in  Him ;  for  in 
Ghrist  are  **  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  and  to  Him 
as  a  Teacher,  as  well  as  a  Leader,  shall  the  flowing  together  of  the 
people  be.  It  may  be  apposite  to  remark,  that  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand the  nations  as  collecting  themselves  in  one  place,  but  rather 
around  the  name  and  doctrine  of  the  Peacemaker ;  for  if,  after  His 
appearance  on  the  fall  of  Judah's  power,  He  had  remained  on  the 
earth  in  one  locality,  no  particular  spot  or  region  could  have  accom- 
modated the  multitudes  of  those  called  by  His  name.  The  «  gather- 
ing "  is  by  the  power  of  £Edth,  and  devotion,  and  trust  in  Him. 

How  much,  or  how  little,  the  dying  Patriarch  was  permitted  to 
know  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  we  cannot  say,  but  he 
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employs  words  strikingly  illustrative  of  Ohrist's  character,  and  of 
His  mediatorial  blessings.  The  great  plenty  of  wine  and  milk 
which  the  tribe  of  Jndah  shonld  possess, — ^wine  so  plentiful  that 
garments  might  be  washed  in  it,  and  milk  so  abounding  that  the 
teeth  should  become  white  with  it, — ^remind  us  of  Isaiah's  allusion 
to  the  overflowing  grace  of  Ohrist's  kingdom :  *<  Gome,  buy  wine 
and  milk  without  money  and  without  price."  Perhaps,  also,  there 
is  some  deeper  truth  hidden  in  Jacob's  words,  <*  He  washed  his 
clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes."  Is  there  a  reference  here  to  Christ's 
treading  the  '*  winepress  "  alone,  and  to  His  garments  being  impnr- 
pled  with  His  own  blood  ?  Did  the  great  doctrine  break  upon  Israel 
that  <<  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission"  of  sin—that 
*'  Shiloh,"  by  His  humiliation  and  death,  should  provide  an  atone- 
ment for  the  people,  and  that  He  should  be  "  exalted a  Frinoe 

and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of 
sins"? 

The  prominent  figures  in  the  prophetic  picture  portrayed  at  Jaoob's 
death-bed  were  Judah  and  Joseph,  the  latter  also  being  assodated 
with  his  younger  son  Ephraim  in  the  participation  of  blessing.  It 
would  almost  appear  as  if  the  Patriarch  displayed  unusual  afifeo- 
tion  when  pronouncing  the  oracle  respecting  his  lost  and  restored 
son.  A  very  wealth  and  exuberance  of  expression  is  employed ; 
«  Joseph  is  a  firuitful  bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well ;  whose 
branches  run  over  the  wall :  the  archers  have  sorely  grieved  himi 
and  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him :  but  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 
and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 

mighty  God  of  Jacob  ; even  by  the  God  of  thy  fiither,  who  shall 

help  thee ;  and  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee  wiUiblessmgs 

6f  heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under: the 

blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  my  pro* 
genitors,  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hiUs  :  they  shall 
be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him 
that  was  separate  from  his  brethren."  This  remarkable  language 
perhaps  implied,  that  the  blessings  of  Jacob  upon  ''  the  head  of 
Joseph  "  and  his  offspring,  were  greater  than  those  which  Abraham 
had  pronounced  on  Isaac,  and  Isaac  on  Jacob,  and  would  endure  as 
long  as  the  <*  everlasting  hills."  For  a  long  time  Joseph  and  his  sons 
were  distinguished  among  the  sons  of  Israel  by  their  prosperity,  hat 
ever  after  the  sad  revolt  of  the  tribes,  in  which  Ephraim  was  prinoi- 
pally  concerned,  when  the  leadership  was  taken  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  temple  worship  in  Jerusalem  deserted,  a  cloud  rested 
upon  Joseph's  house. 

AJl  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  their  father  blessed,— "  eveiy 
one  according  to  his  blessing  Jie  blessed  them.  And  he  charged 
them,  and  said  unto  themi  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people:  bury 
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me  with  my  fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite.... There  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife;  there 
they  buried  Isaac  and  Bebekah  his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah." 
Very  affecting  it  must  have  been  for  those  sons  who  were,  not  indeed 
cursed,  but  terribly  rebuked,  to  stand  by  and  hear,  as  from  the 
mouth  of  God,  the  consequences  of  their  evU  conduct,  passing  on 
even  to  generations  unborn.  Their  hearts  now  being  in  a  peni- 
tent and  proper  state,  such  solemn  words  must  have  wrought  in 
them  wholesome  thoughtfulness  and  self-humiliation. 

Having  discharged  his  last  office  as  instructor  and  prophet,  Jacob 
put  himself  into  a  position  for  dying, — ''gathered  up  his  feet  into 
the  bed," — and  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave 
it.  His  end  was  peace,  blessed  peace  ;  and  in  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  to  him,  his  beloved  son  closed  his  eyes  in  death ;  and  he 
''fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him.*' 
He  also  "  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm  his 
father ;  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel."  Joseph  maintained 
his  nobility  and  loveliness  of  character  after  his  endeared  parent 
had  been  "  gathered  unto  his  people."  How  godliness,  in  its  excel- 
lency and  in  its  reward,  shines  in  this  graceful  and  honourable 
man  !  He  had  no  bitter  recollections,  and  though  the  death  of  his 
father  ^addened  him,  there  were  in  his  pensiveness  no  drawbacks 
of  accusing  regret :  still  happy  and  hopeful,  he  left  the  death-be^ 
of  the  aged  saint  with  not  one  painful  stroke  of  self-reproach. 
Is  not  virtue  her  own  reward  ? 

With  much  state  and  ceremony,  Joseph,  attended  by  a  very  great 
company,  carried  Israel  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the 
cave  "  that  is  in  the  field  of  Machpelah,"  which  Abraham  "  bought 
with  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place."  "  And  his  sons  did  unto  him  according  as  he  commanded 
them."  Thus  thePatriarch  sleeps  with  his  ancestors,  and  his  children 
return  to  Egypt,  there  to  carry  out,  in  themselves  and  their  pos.- 
terity,  the  fulfilment  of  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  concerning  them. 


THE  ANGLO-INDIAN  CHEISTIAN  UNION. 

If  our  readers  will  examine  the  foreign  ministerial  appointments 
made  by  the  recent  Cornwall  Conference,  they  will  discover  a  firesh  one, 
cozmected  with  the  Calcutta  District,  Goalinda  by  name,  which  possesses 
a  special  interest.  We  invite  brief  attention  to  this  sphere  of  labour, 
identified  as  it  is  with  the  Society,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  paper. 
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«<  In  the  month  of  May,  1864,  a  number  of  gentlemen,— dviliaiiA,  mili- 
taiy  offieen,  chaplains,  miQsionarieBr  and  merchant^,— who  had  been  ia 
India,  met  together  in  Edinburgh,  to  consider  the  spiritual  state  of  th6 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  Europeans  in  that  great  conntiy,  who  were 
engaged  in  connection  with  the  railway  companies,  the  tea,  coffee,  indigo, 
and  sugar  plantations,  in  private  mercantile  firms,  banks,  factories,  ete. 
The  meeting  was  numerously  attended  by  gentlemen  who  had  been 
resident  iniJl  the  Tarious  presidencies  of  India,  and  who  belonged  to  the 

different  Evangelical  Churches A.  vast  amount  of  information  wis 

laid  before  the  Meeting  in  reference  to  the  distressing  lack  of  the  zoeaaB 
*  of  grace  among  the  various  classes  of  Europeans  above  mentioned,  espe- 
cially in  the  inland  and  country  districts,  where  soUtary  individuals 
or  small  groups  of  Europeans  were  found,  who  rajoyed  religunie 
service  only  once  or  twice  oryear^  and  that  but,  as  it  were,  by  aoddent, 
when  a  missionary  or  chaplain  happened  to  be  passing  the  place.  So 
great  in  many  oases  was  the  lack  of  spiritual  superintendence,  that  in  at 
least  one  place  the  Europeans  had  to  advertUe  a  request  that  any  minis- 
ter passing  would  make  his  intention  known,  and  stay  for  a  short  time  to 

marry  and  baptize! The  Meeting  unanimously  formed  itself  into  a 

Society  for  promoting  the  spiritual  Interests  of  Europeans  in  India.** 
Such  is  the  official  statement  of  the  earlier  origin  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Christian  Union,  the  founder  of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  Dr. 
Kenneth  Macqueen,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

The  more  defined  organization  of  this  Society  dates  from  the  appoint- 
ment, in  1670,  of  the  Bev.  John  Fordyce,  of  Dunse,  and  afterwards  of 
Cardiff,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Union  in  India,  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  then  of  Calcutta ;  who  had,  by  per- 
sonal visitation,  discovered  that,  whilst  a  minister's  services  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  European  residents  gathered  during  the  hot  weather  at 
Simlat  in  northern  India,  who  would  gladly  pay  half  his  salary,  he  would 
be  free  for  travel  in  the  plains  during  six  months  of  cold  weather.  Mr. 
Fordyce  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  Union  by  his  zealous  labours 
abroad  for  three  years,  by  his  patient  investigation  into  the  religious  con- 
dition of  our  countrymen  scattered  throughout  India,  and  by  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  experience  thus  gained  has  enabled  him  to  place 
before  the  Society  which  he  represents.  At  the  special  request  of  the 
Committee,  he  has  come  home  for  a  brief  season,  during  which  he  has 
been  actively  occupied  in  awakening  attentiim  to  the  objects  and  daims 
of  the  Union.  The  appointment  of  a  Wesleyan  missionazy  to  Goalinda 
may  be  named  as  one  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Fordyoe*s  visit 

Impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  general  need  which  his  inquiries  revealed, 
the  happy  and  congenial  conception  occurred  to  the  commissioner,  which 
he  proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  Union,  that,  in  accordance  with  its  unaee- 
tarian  spirit,  9even  important  stations  should,  as  a  beginning,  '*  be  taken 
up  by  seven  different  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Great  Britain,** 
in  such  localities  as  should  be  found  most  suitable.  The  whole  of  these 
stations  would  be  connected  with  the  Union,  and  each  would  be  regarded 
as  a  centre,  from  which  "  an  able  and  efficient  minister  might  itinerate, 
from  tims  Ui  time,  to  the  numerous  smaller  stations  around,  where 
Europeans  are  found  without  the  means  of  grace.*'    Labors  was  in  this 
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way  aasigned  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland ;  Surhind 
to  the  Evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Delhi  to  the  Bap- 
tists ;  Jubbulpore  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland ;  Buxar  to  the 
CongregationalistB ;  Asinole  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  Goa- 
linda  to  the  Wesley  an- Methodists.  These  proposed  arrangements  are 
being  carried  out,  with  slight  modifications.  A  Presbyterian  minister  is 
also  now  energetically  labouring  at  Bangoon ;  which  place  Mr.  Fordycehad 
Tisited  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  where  the  European  Christians 
are  liberally  supporting  the  minister  consequently  secured  to  them. 

To  Mr.  Fordyce's  kindness  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  informa- 
tion as  to  the  station  which  is  about  to  be  manned  by  our  own  Church. ' 
Goalinda  is  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Bailway.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  broad 
river  composed  of  the  united  Brahmaputra  and  Ganges.  Till  a  few  years 
ago  Eooshtea,  which  lies  on  the  Ganges  near  the  spot  where  Bishop 
Cotton  was  drowned,  was  the  terminus  ;  but  that  place  is  now  only  the 
end  of  a  small  side-branch,  with  a  few  European  residents.  The  river 
and  railway  traffic  at  Goalinda  in  jute,  tea,  rice,  etc.,  is  enormous. 
Besides  Europeans,  numbering  about  fifty  when  Mr.  Fordyce  visited  the 
place  early  in  1872,  there  are  many  natives,  some  of  whom  can  speak 
English.  A  young  minister  will  find  work  ready  to  his  hand  as  soon  as 
he  arrives ;  and,  when  once  able  to  preach  in  Bengali,  will  have  an  ample 
sphere  of  varied  interest.  The  residents  include  a  civilian,  representing 
the  Government,  a  medical  man,  and  a  number  of  railway  employes ; 
whilst  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  river- steamers  constitute  a  small 
bat  important  population,  and  travellers  to  and  from  Assam,  Cachar,  and 
other  places»  may  do  or  get  good  in  passing.  The  place  has  been  rarely 
visited  by  a  minister,  and  no  provision  is  known  to  have  hitherto  been 
made  for  frequent  religious  services.  The  facilities  which  such  a  locality 
afibrds  for  travel  by  rail  and  river  make  Goalinda  a  most  eligible  centre, 
from  which  a  Christian  labourer  may  carry  on  evangeHstic  enterprise 
amongst  both  natives  and  Europeans.  0 

Beverting  to  the  general  aims  of  the  Anglo -Indian  Christian  Union, 
its  Conunittee  propose,  as  soon  as  their  funds  permit,  to  appoint  a  sepa- 
rate commissioner  to  Southern  and  Western  India,  relieving  Mr.  Fordyce 
for  Northern  India  alone ;  a  field  large  enough,  surely,  for  any  one  man's 
energies.  And,  according  to  opportunity,  the  object  is  also  contemplated 
of  extending  the  diffusion  in  India  of  English  and  native  Christian 
literature,  in  co-operation  with  "  Bible,"  *'  Tract,*'  and  the  "  Christian 
Yejcnacular  Education  "  Societies. 

The  organization  which  aims  at  these  noble  objects,  does  not  lack  the 
support  of  illustrious  names,  among  which  we  may  mention  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  Lord  Lawrence,  who  is  its  patron,  whilst  Dr. 
Duffia  its  President.  Eminent  members  of  various  evangehcal  denomi- 
nations are  included  in  the  list  of  its  Committee,  of  whom  WilHam 
M'Arthur,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  one.  A  separate  London  Committee  was  formed 
in  June,  in  connection  with  a  meeting  which  was  held  by  invitation  at 
Lord  Lawrence's  house ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  fresh  and  interesting 
phase  of  Christian  labour  was  inaugurated,  entitled  the  **  Winter  Mission 
to  India."    This  department  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
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JaimiBim.  GjEsiapc  in  oaneqwyndfnce  wlih  tlimi  of  Edinbnrg^ ;  vldkta 
onL*ii.i»  irr«r:rynyr.t  roles  the  scboDe  adc^ted  for  "  PeDnanent  £tul< 
pbbszK  Wsk  ia  T?>,?im,^  viiidivms  orignifcifxlmttie  northern  metropolis. 
T^  *- TTirsEr  M^ssoQ**  {T?>eeS5  the  sp"^(!ing  of  eemest  ministezB  and 
i&TZkss.  iz  T^.TJm  d«r:,.g  th«  cold  seeson,  to  labour  amongst  EnropeiBS, 
Ha^  TTii.fcTis  esJ  F.r.grish-gprakTr  j  njUzres,  in  conjunction  with  loesl 
C  nr-rr -ra^ss,  tc  ^  iszsked  in  the  greet  eentrea  of  Indian  population. 

Alsjknur^  eo^opesmsiaB  is  expeesed  from  Committeea  connected  villi 
vasaiHB  Prc-^essazs  CtsrAa^  and  ii  is  hi^ed  that  incrBaeing  aesistaiice 
w~  I*  vThLLiljt  frocB  Eisf^wans  readmit  in  India,  the  Angjlo-Indiaa 
Crr-irgM-  TT^^e  wlI  need  cirtci  substantial  aid  from Ghzistianfl of  sH 
,  in  order  to  exeeste  ike  own  pnpoeals.  The  preferenees  of 
:  ia  «Z  cases  be  cardiall j  attended  to ;  shonld  these  not 
W  cTSTPssai.  ti«  sEBi^zLits  fikTwded  win  be  dmded  between  Ute  two 
cie,»f«sSk  'L:isx  wtr  bsog  reaHj  one. 

Ix  ssT  be  eciWAitd.  ^lal  the  Toy  catholicity  ci  the  Union,  whilst  it 
a^pf  jiiis  »  aZ  €T>rgy?yal  aedsons  ol  the  Cfanrdi  for  support,  renders  it 
Kcar«^kS2  c=5x=Is  tc  realise  that  rigoions  aid  which  a  separate  denomi- 
r>iJi.— .fcT  carrass  wccid  be  Izkttj  to  eeeare.  The  present  paper  is  one  of 
a  r'ciz.be',  aiiiress«d  thoefore  to  Tarkms  religious  Bodies,  with  a  view  to 
cl^i  i^  pnhecieal  srmpaihj  dessderated.  Unh^pily  Bitnalistie  ten- 
Ai=«£^e»  ir  £i£^  peaces  in  Ini^  at  preeent  constitute  but  too  powexliil  an 
a2^2r.nal  pil-ea  Sar  the  co-opention  of  earnest  Christiana  in  TgwgJMid  in 
c5.3rss  to  ss7p^^  their  eountiTmen  in  the  far  East  with  the  unadnlterated 

As  to^ieifieeial  claims  of  the  otganizatian  thus  deeeribed,  mnefami^t 

W  sa^    Tbe  churches  of  Britain  are  but  beginning  to  awalcs  to  aome 

SBDse  of  re^ocsHlitT  with  regard  to  the  eTangelization  of  that  stOl 

SNii^T 'sndeBaool  reg:<Bi  which  bean  the  name  of  India.     Hers  are 

iieariy  two  hsndred  and  fifty  miTTinna  of  natiree,  among  whom  eome  two 

kcndred  aaad  £fty  or  three  hundred  tiiOQsand  of  our  countrymen  reside. 

S|<iil'  j;.**aitorthemannerofmen,"wfayshn(oMtheaereeoarpes,«eaile&fe 

cm  zjU  rp:^U  ^  <he  Gospel  enterxHiae,  be  wasted?     Hie  idea  of  oontezi- 

E^  T^vtiv  as  a  whc>,  by  bo  many  indiridnal  agents,  sent  out  and 

is^^vJt<o  W  Fr.gr>^  Hberafity,  is  prsposteroua— is  as  impracticable  as  it 

isaomtkmaL    Yet  the  aioreJe  induced  by  that  Christian  training  to  vhidi 

osr  raee  has  lor  so  many  centuries  bean  sobjected,  in  the  proTidenoe  of 

Gcfej,  ii  an  important  &eior  toward  the  aotntioin  of  the  great  proUam, 

and  ccKlainlT  an  ekment  not  h^tly  to  be  thrown  away.    And,  on  flie 

eobar  hand*  k4  it  be  leaaeanbend,  on  the  pTwiciple  that  "  the  com^tion 

of  the  best  »  the  worsi,^  fiiat  the  An^Indian  element,  which,  if 

utiliied  for  Chnst,  might  be  so  inrahiahle,  cannot  but  proTS  the  greatest 

c4«tacleio  the  spread  of  the  trufii,  if  not  won  over  by  its  influence.    Hie 

testimony  whidi  rtstfhgff  us  finom  aD  q[iiarten  is  uniform, — tiiat  the  two 

greatest  hindrances  to  securing  yoong  India,  loosened  firom  her  oU 

heathen  aaufwittionffi  for  the  Saxiour,  lie  in  the  poliahed  soeptieism  of 

European  hterature,  and  the  pnetical  godlesaiiesB  of  many  nomixiil 

r^veceiitatxTes  of  Christianify,  whose  hfo  is  to  the  natxre  mind  a  snflSdeDt 

argaaaent  against  tiie  ^jaten  with  whidi  they  are  si^erfieial^  identiM. 

IX  £lr.  Duff's  words  be  pondered,  **  India,  n^n^ng  Buasiat  ^  •■  hoge 
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as  the  oontisent  of  Europe,  and  ooniains  abont  two  hmidred  and  forty 
millions  of  people.  Oar  connirymen  are  scattered  oyer  all  that  region 
in  small  groups,  often  isolated,  and  sometimes  even  one  is  found  at  a 
station  fax  severed  from  other  Europeans,  and  entirely  removed  from 
Christian  ordinances.  They  live  in  a  burning  climate,  and  in  the  midst 
of  idolatrous  people,  sunk  in  all  manner  of  abominations.  The  tempta* 
tions  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  numerous,  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  left  to  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  lapse  into  mere  heathenism. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  Society  to  sustain  our  countrymen  ere  they  fsU, — 
if  fallen,  to  recover  them, — and  in  other  ways  to  supply  a  pure  Gospel 

where  there  is  nothing  but  a  corrupted  Gospel.    There  is nothing 

that  would  alienate  the  people  of  India,  produce  disaffection  towards  the 
Government,  and  generate  those  tendencies  and  feelings  which  would 
ultimately  land  in  rebellion,  more  than  the  conduct  of  our  countrymen, 
spread  up  and  down  that  region,  who  are  without  the  means  and  ordi« 
nances  of  grace.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  second  to  none  in  a  Christian 
point  of  view." 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  writing  to  the  speaker  just  quoted,  says* 
**  Friends  of  my  own,  who  were  true  Christians,  have  acknowledged  to 
me  that  their  first  course  of  religious  backsliding  soon  began,  after  they 
were  located  in  parts  of  India  where  there  was  no  regular  administration 
of  the  public  ordinances  of  religion ;  and  they  look  back  upon  that  period 
of  their  life  with  pungent  regrets.  A  field  long  uncultivated  may  return 
to  the  state  of  a  wilderness.  British  residents  without  the  wells  of 
salvation  may,  in  a  single  age,  get  very  near  to  heathenism.** 

The  "  Lucknow  Witness  "  well  remarks,  "  Paul  used  the  Jews  whom 
he  found  scattered  over  the  cities  of  the  East  as  a  medium  of  approach 
to  the  heathen.  The  English-speaking  Christians  scattered  over  India 
have  not  been  used  for  the  direct  missionary  work  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  any  attempt  to  enlist  them  in  the  good  cause  is  certainly 
worthy  of  a  fair  trial.** 

Lastly,  without  multiplying  witnesses,  Mr.  Carre  Tucker,  C.B.,  formerly 
Governor- General's  Agent  and  Commissioner  at  Benares,  in  response  to 
Dr.  Macqueen*8  appeal,  concludes  his  own  earnest  statements  with  the 
weighty  words,  "  There  is  hardly  a  &mily  in  the  United  Kingdom  wh6 
has  not  some  member,  or  connection,  in  India,  and  which  is  not  therefore 
directly  interested  in  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Europeans  in 
that  country.  Missions  to  the  heathen  are  good ;  but  the  same  Divine 
Word  which  commands  us  to  <  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,'  instructs  us  that,  'if  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith, 
^and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.'  The  subject  therefore  comes  home  to 
every  family  circle,  and  to  the  hearts  of  tiie  loving  mothers  and  sisters 
who  have  beloved  ones  in  India.  In  assisting  to  promote  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  to  raise  the  religious  tone  and  standard  of  the  class,  they  wUl  be 
benefiting  the  individual  members  in  whom  they  are  so  deeply  interested.'* 

If  anything  is  needed  to  enforce  the  considerations  thus  put  before  us, 
it  is  the  lamentable  condition  to  which  large  masses  in  India,  of  European 
descent,  are  reduced.  All  that  is  true  of  a  first  generation,  holds  good 
to  a  still  greater  extent  as  to  following  ones.    It  must  not  be  fbrgotten 
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that  all  children  bom  in  India  of  European  parentage  are  not  sent  back 
to  Europe,  even  for  a  visit.  Many  representatives  of  the  ''East  Indian*' 
commnnity  are  an  hononr  to  the  empire  of  which  they  are  loyal  snl^ects. 
Bnt  this  class  is  placed  at  heavy  disadvantage  in  the  straggle  of  Ufe« 
Comparatively  neglected  in  the  edncational  programme  of  the  Indian 
Government,  theirs  it  often  is  to  inherit  prond  traditions,  yet  with  inferior 
advantages  to  compete,  amid  the  debilitating  inflnenoes  of  the  iropiM, 
with  natives  of  the  soil,  of  snbtile  genins,  who  avail  themselves  with 
avidity  of  the  highest  academic  facilities,  and  the  €h>Terziment  ofBoea 
which  are  open  to  all.  The  resnlts  are  frequently  deplorable,  and 
increasingly  so  with  each  snccessive  remove  from  the  earlier  and 
pnrer  Enropean  stock.  As  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette  '*  recently  said,  "The 
lower  classes  of  half-castes  in  India  lead  the  life  of  Pariah  dogs,  skolkiDg 
on  the  ontskirts  between  ihe  native  and  Enropean  oommimiiies,  and 
branded  as  noxious  animals  by  both."  The  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta 
writes,  "  What  may  be  said  of  this  class  at  Calcutta  holds  good  of  it  also 
as  to  all  the  great  towns  of  India.  There  is  in  every  one  of  them  a  vny 
considerable  number  of  lower  class  Eurasians,  living  in  a  soaroely  con- 
ceivable state  of  misery  and  degradation.  Though  professedly  Christiaa, 
they  know  next  to  nothing  of  their  faith,  and  never  attend  a  plaee  of 
worship,  unless  it  be  on  Christmas  and  Easter  Day.  They  live  in  the 
bazaars  and  side  streets,  in  huts,  and  with  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
decency  inferior  to  those  of  tiie  lower  classes  of  the  natives.  Their  eiuldrea 
play  with  the  native  children,  and  pick  up  their  vices,  without  ailerwsrds 
learning  their  virtues  of  industry  and  sobriety.  They  go  to  no  school, 
and  receive  no  education  at  home.  Happily,  the  circumstances  of  their 
life  are  not  favourable  to  its  long  continuance.*' 

Such  are  some  of  the  appalling  results  of  neglect.  Can  the  Chnrehea  of 
England  be  content  any  longer,  by  criminal  remissness,  to  convert  those 
portions  of  our  eastern  populations  which  might  be  amongst  their  most 
valued  coadjutors  into  their  greatest  impediments?  Methodism  has 
never  been  wanting  in  catholicity  of  spirit,  where  a  real  state  of  need 
has  been  disclosed.  Our  people,  while  they  rejoice  that  their  Minionary 
Society  is  contributiog  the  agent  asked  for  Goalinda,  will  not  neglect  the 
pressing  pecuniary  claims  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Christian  Union,  which 
has  prompted  this  tardy  acknowledgment  of  a  long-standing  obligati(».^ 

W.B. 


MINES  AND  MINING  IN  CORNWALL  AND  DEVONSHIBB. 

IL 

OuB  description  of  the  manner  of  working  the  mines  of  the  West  of 
England  must  be  brief.  Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum,  uyt: 
— '*  There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  Cornwall  where  tin  is  at  present  fons^t 
that  has  not  been  worked  over  by  the  *  old  men,*  as  the  ancient  minen 
are  always  called."  Every  valley  has  been  "  streamed,^*— that  is,  the 
deposits  have  been  washed  for  tin ;  over  every  hill  where  now  a  tin  miss 

*  We  may  state  for  the  information  of  oar  readen  that  the  respeetive  Ssen- 
taries  of  the  two  Branches  of  the  Union  are  Lookhart  Gordon,  Biq.,7,  Adsa 
Street,  Adelphi,  LondoD,  W. ;  and  Dr.  Bobert  Yomig,  19,  Bemaid  T«oa«* 
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appears,  there  are  evidences,  many  of  them  very  extensive,  of  actnal 
mining  operations  having  been  carried  on  to  as  gieat  a  depth  as  was 
possible  in  the  days  when  the  appliances  of  mechanical  science  were 
nnknown.  Tradition  informs  ns  that  ^the  Christian  churches  npon 
Dartmoor,  which  are  said  to  have  been  bnilt  about  the  reign  of  John, 
were  reared  by  the  Jews,"  who  were  the  great  traders  for  tin  in  those 
days;  and  there  is  ample  historic  testimony  that  these  islands  were  in 
remote  times  visited  for  their  great  mineral  wealth. 

When  the  position  of  a  mineral  vein  is  ascertained,  and  some  oon- 
jeeinres  have  been  hazarded,  from  various  signs,  as  to  its  extent,  coarse, 
thickness,  and  value,  the  work  of  mining  properly  begins.  Shafte  must 
be  sunk ;  and  levels  must  be  driven  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  extraction 
of  the  ore,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry  off  the  water  which  either  flows 
into  the  mine  from  springs,  or  drains  into  it  from  the  surrounding  strata* 
For  example,  the  back  of  a  lode  is  discovered  at  the  top  or  in  the  side  of 
a  hill ;  the  lode  having  an  easterly  direction,  the  miner  would  in  the 
majority  of  instances  go  many  fathoms  eastward,  according  to  its  supposed 
dip,  and  proceed  to  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft.  He  would  then  drive  an 
horizontal  level,  or  gallery,  to  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  valley,  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  workings  of  the  water,  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  the  surface,  at  much  greater  cost.  He  next  drives  a 
cross  cut  to  the  lode,  in  order  to  extract  its  contents.  Meanwhile  a 
second,  or  air  shaft,  is  being  sunk  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  and  the 
gallery  extended  thereto,  so  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  may  be  secured 
throughout  the  mine.  As  the  perpendicular  shafts  deepen,  these  horizontal 
galleries  are  driven  at  every  twelve  or  fifteen  fathoms,  as  they  may  be 
required.  At  every  point  of  the  shaft  which  forms  a  junction  with  a 
gallery,  there  is  usually  a  large  excavation  formed,  for  the  erection  of  a 
stage,  or  landing-place,  to  which  lads  wheel  the  broken  rock,  when  it  has 
to  be  taken  to  the  surface.  '*  Winzes/'  or  small  shafts,  are  also  sunk  for 
the  readier  access  of  air,  and  for  tiie  more  convenient  removal  of  the 
"  stuff,*'  as  the  miners  term  it. 

Shafts  are  not  always  perpendicular,  sometimes  they  follow  the  course 
of  the  lode,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  *'  Botallack  "  mine ;  but  the  con- 
venience of  such  workings  is  not  usually  so  great  as  of  those  connected 
with  upright  shafts.  The  excavations  for  such  preliminary  operations 
being  necessarily  in  the  primary  rocks,  it  often  happens  that  the  expense 
is  very  considerable ;  and  in  many  cases  the  process  is  very  slow.  Many 
of  the  Cornish  mines  are  deep.  Assuming  the  height  of  of  St.  Michael'* 
tower  and  spire,  on  Mount  Dinham,  Exeter,  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  the  famous  "Tresevean"  mines,  near  Bedruth,  would  be 
nearly  nine  times  that  measurement  in  depth. 

The  means  by  which  the  men  penetrate  the  solitudes  in  which  they 
work  are  frequently  very  perilous.  The  late  Boyal  Commission  on  Mines 
reports : — '*  In  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  the  almost  universal  method  of 
deseent  and  ascent  is  by  means  of  ladders ;  and  this  mode  of  transit 
obviously  causes  a  great  waste  of  time  and  strength  to  the  miner,  who  in 
many  cases  works  at  a  depth  of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  fathoms  below  the  surface.  There  are  mines  in  which  not  less 
than  three  hours  ore  expended  by  the  miner  in  going  to  and  returning 
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firom  his  work :  ihas  not  only  is  the  time  whioh  he  ean  bestow  upon  his 
labour  considerably  onrtailed,  bat  even  during  that  reduced  time  there 
is  a  diminution  of  power.  Where  the  mine  is  very  deep,  and  the  descent 
is  by  ladders,  the  older  and  consequently  more  experienced  workmen 
are  not  able  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  levels ;  and  the  proprietors  are  of 
necessity  driven  to  employ  young  and  less  expert  hands.  The  ascent 
of  so  many  fathoms  by  means  of  ladders,  some  of  which  are  perpendicular, 
and  few  of  which  are  much  inclined,  increases  the  action  of  the  heart; 
and  the  men  arrive  at  the  snrfiBboe  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  so  great  that 
the  young  men  alone  can  stand  it.  There  are  also  other  objections  to 
the  ladders.  Falling  from  them  is  a  frequent  cause  of  iigury  to  the 
miner ;  but  the  fatal  results  of  such  accidents  might  to  a  large  extent  be 
prevented  by  ihe  general  adoption  of  the  practice, — in  use  in  well-ordered 
mines, — of  *sollaring*  over  the  space  at  the  bottom  of  each  ladder  at 
intervalB  not  exeeeding  four  fathoms,  leaving  only  a  man-hole  for  the 
passage  of  the  nuner.  Some  mechanical  means  of  oonveyanoe  into  the 
workings  would  not  only  add  to  the  hours  devoted  to  remuneiatiTe 
labour,  but  would  also  oarry  the  workman  firesh  to  his  toil  with  powers 
unimpaired.  In  some  mines  a  oontrivance  for  taking  down  and  bringiog 
up  the  men,  called  a  '  man-engine,*  has  been  adopted.*' 

There  are  about  eight  or  nine  mines,  all  of  them  deep  ones,  in  which  the 
men  are  lowered  and  raised  by  the  "  man-engine."  Its  origin  in  Gomwsll 
is  owing  to  Mr.  Fox,  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  Folyteohnio  Society,  in 
1884,  by  whose  exertions  a  large  pecuniary  reward  was  offered  to  the 
engineer  who  should  devise,  and  to  the  mine  that  should  ereet,  such  tax 
apparatus ;  and  which  was  gained  by  Mr.  Loam  and  '*  Tresevean  "  mine,  in 
1842.  The  machine  erected  there  consisted  of  two  wooden  rods,  ha\ring 
a  reciprocal  motion,  on  which  wooden  platforms  were  fixed  twelve  feet 
apart,  and  on  whioh  the  miner  stood,  passing  from  rod  to  rod  alternately. 
When  at  school,  in  company  with  otheryouths,  we  ourselves  ventured  down 
a  few  fathoms  in  this  very  machine.  It  is  not  now  in  use,  we  beliere, 
but  one  on  the  same  principle  is  working  at  the  '*  United  Mines,*'  Gwennap. 
The  plan  adopted  in  the  other  mines  in  which  the  **  man-engine  *'  is  to 
be  found,  is  that  of  the  **  single  rod ;  **  where  there  ie  only  one  rod  in 
the  shaft,  provided  with  platforms  twelve  feet  apart,  while  a  series  of 
platforms,  or  '*  sollars,  *'  is  placed  at  similar  distances  in  the  shaft,  on 
each  side,  in  such  a  position  as  to  correspond  with  the  levels  of  the  plat* 
forms  on  the  rod  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  The  miner  on  leaving  the 
platform  at  the  end  of  the  up  or  down  stroke,  waits  upon  this  "  soUir  **  until 
the  next  up  or  down  platform  comes  to  him ;  the  men  who  are  ascending 
keep  to  the  "soUars**  on  one  side  of  the  shaft,  while  the  descending 
stream  keeps  to  the  other.  This  is  no  doubt  an  easy  me^od  of  deseend* 
ing  and  ascending,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  the  safest, 
caution  and  vigilance  being  required  in  stepping  from  one  platform  to  the 
other  at  the  exact  time.  This  is  especially  the  ease  with  regard  to  the 
double  "man-engine,**  where  there  are  two  moving  rods,  such  as  hsTO 
been  already  described.  At  a  few  mines  another  method  is  resorted  to. 
The  men  descend  in  what  is  called  a  "skip,**  which  is  a  rectangular  obloog 
vessel  of  iron,  having  a  door  at  the  bottom,  which,  when  closed,  is  secured 
by  a  strong  bolt.  This  "skip**  is  also  used  for  drawing  up  theore  andrefiiis. 
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Accidents  are  of  frequent  ooeiinrenoe,  from  loosened  masses  of  rook 
crashing  the  miners  beneath  them;  from  the  ** stuff"  falling  out  of  the 
**  kibbles  '*  or  buckets ;  and  sometimes  from  the  breaking  of  the  kibble- 
rope,  whereby  both  the  kibble  and  its  contents  are  precipitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  Mishaps  also  occur  from  the  giving  way  of  decay- 
ing timber  supports,  and  from  the  blasting  of  rooks.  When  a  train  is 
fired  the  workmen  retire  to  a  place  of  shelter ;  but  sometimes  the  explo- 
sion is  so  long  in  taking  place  that  the  impatient  miner  returns  to  ascertain 
the  reason,  such  examination  being  too  often  attended  with  fatal  results. 
There  are  also  i>eril8  from  the  bursting  of  pent-up  waters,  and  the 
consequent  flooding  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  mines. 

The  number  of  hours  in  which  the  men  are  employed  slightly  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  The  "  tut-work  "  man,  that  is,  one  who 
is  paid  a  certain  sum  per  fathom,  is  expected  to  work  at  least  six 
hours  in  each  day ;  the  "  core,"  that  is  to  say,  from  the  moment  a  man 
descends  the  shaft  to  the  moment  he  quits  it,  is  eight  hours ;  but  the 
average  time  for  purely  mining  operations  is  about  six  hours, — except  in 
the  case  of  a  "  tributor,'*  or  a  working-aclventurer,  who  is  permitted  by 
the  proprietors  to  get  so  much  per  ton  for  ores  discovered  and  broken  by 
him  within  certain  prescribed  limits.  This  last  sometimes  labours  longer, 
according  to  his  "  prospect,"  or  chance  of  success. 

These  working-hours,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  mechanic  and 
artisan,  may  appear  short ;  but  the  exceptionally  exhausting  work  of  the 
miner  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  During  his  hours  of  active  exer- 
tion he  is  often  surrounded  by  foul  air :  which  is  more  fatal  to  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  are  thus  occupied  than  all  things  else  combined.  **  At  a 
comparatively  early  age  the  miners  almost  invariably  exhibit  in  their 
features  and  persons  the  unmistakable  signs  of  enfeebled  constitutions. 
Theirfaces  are  sallow,  they  have  an  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  and 
their  bodies  are  thin.  At  the  border  of  middle  age,  or  soon  after,  their  health 
begins  to  faU,  the  maturity  and  confirmed  strength  of  that  period  of  life 
seems  to  be  denied  to  them:  they  rapidly  acquire  the  feebleness  of 
declining  years,  thus  becoming  unfit  for  laborious  work  at  the  time  when 
their  experience  and  skill  would  otherwise  have  made  them  valuable 
workmen."  It  is  a  common  remark  in  Cornwall  that  "  a  person  at  fifty 
ia  old  for  a  miner."  Dr.  Peacock  and  Mr.  Bankart,  who  visited  the 
metalliferous  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  on  behalf  of  the  Boyal 
Commission,  ascribe  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  miner  to  several 
causes,  but  chiefly  to  his  working  in  a  heated  atmosphere,  and  to  the 
impurity  of  the  air  which  he  has  to  breathe  underground. 

It  may  here  be  interesting  to  explain  the  method  by  which  the  workings 
are  attempted  to  be  ventilated.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr. 
Bemays  fully  show  that  vitiated  air  occurs  in  all  mines  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  although  the  fact  may  not  be  apparent  to  the  senses,  and  the 
agents  may  be  satisfied  that  the  ventilation  is  good.  "  The  air,  besides 
being  frequently  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  containing  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  also  often  more  or  less  impregnated  with  other  impurities."  A 
working-miner  has  informed  us,  that  when  they  came  upon  a  "  vug  "  or 
a  hollow  in  the  lode,  very  frequently  the  candle  would  not  bum  in  its 
atmosphere.    The  dust  arising  from  boring  or  the  strokes  of  the  pick,  and 
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the  gmoke  prooeeding  from  the  use  of  gaopowder  wed  in  the  proeen 
of  blastiiig,  inoreaBe  this  inooiiTenieiiee.  We  were  onee  in  an  adit- 
leyel  when  the  rock  was  bU»ted,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  we  oonld  approaoh  the  scene  of  operations  becMise  of  the 
volunes  of  smoke,  dust,  and  foul  air  that  we  had  io  encounter.  Eaoh 
man  also  is  famished  with  a  candle,  which  burning  badi^,  from 
defieienoy  of  air,  or  being  composed  of  inferior  matcTials,  not  only 
often  throws  off  a  thick  stifling  efflavinm,  bat,  together  with  the 
breath  of  the  men,  oonsames  the  oxygen  and  gives  oat  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Dr.  Bemays  says : — "  The  normal  amount  of  carbonic  aeid  in  mr  is  0-085 
per  cent ;  and  the  generaUy-received  opinion  among  scientific  men  is, 
that  any  atmosphere  containing  more  than  three  tones  that  proportion  ii 
decidedly  injoiioos  to  health.  I  was,  therefore,  in  the  early  stages  of 
this  inquiry  for  the  Boyal  Commission  greatly  sozpriaed  to  meet  with 
specimens  of  air  from  mines  containing  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  caxbcaie 
acid,  which  was  breathed  without  fatal  resolts  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 

When  an  'end'  is  fifty  or  more  fatiioms  from  any  di»oght,the 

difficulty  of  famishing  an  adequate  supply  of  firesh  air  to  the  people  who 
are  driving  it  becomes  yery  great ;  and  this  difficulty  is  further  incrsaied 
by  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  men,  or  that  of  the  agents,  (whose 
business  it  is  to  see  that  the  men  do  not  neglect  their  duty,)  in  allowing 
heaps  of  ore  or  '  deads '  to  remain  in  the  levels,  which  6txilk»  them  ap 
and  injuriously  interfere  with  the  cireolation  of  air.*' 

The  ventilation  of  metallic  mines  is  nothing  new ;  the  necessity  is  veiy 
old,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment  also  old.  In  a  series  of  draw- 
ings published  by  Agrioola,  over  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  methods 
then  adopted  and  pursued  are  very  clearly  illustrated ;  and  it  seems 
surprising  how  little  has  been  the  progress  of  ideas  in  the  adaptation  ei 
apparatus  for  this  purpose :  machinery  has  been  improved,  but  methods 
are  much  the  same. 

Whatever  mechanical  methods,  howeyer,  may  be  proposed  for  secoring 
fresh  air  in  deep  workings,  miners  chiefly  depend  on  a  natural  cireok- 
tion ;  and  to  promote  this,  perpendicular  shafts  are  sunk,  and  horisontal 
galleries  are  cut,  so  as  to  occasion  a  fne  draught.  One  shaft  is  selected 
for  the  down-draught  and  another  for  the  up-draught ;  these  two  being 
connected  by  a  series  of  cross  cuts,  or  levels. 

When  a  gallery  of  many  fathoms  is  being  driven,  and  is  not  yet  in 
conmiumcation  with  the  second  or  aur  shaft,  it  is  frequently  found  neeas- 
sary  to  introduce  a  current  of  air  by  artificial  means.  At  '*£ast 
Qnnnislake  **  mine  a  pneumatic  pump,  kept  in  action  by  the  main  rod  of 
the  engine,  has  been  used.  The  air  is  conveyed  in  four  and  siz-ineh  sine 
pipes  to  the  "  end  "  where  the  men  may  be  at  work.  Sometimes  the  sir 
is  forced  through  a  box  or  pipe  of  wood,  iron,  or  zinc,  by  a  fan  worked  by 
the  engine,  by  means  of  water-power,  or  by  a  boy.  In  the  latter  caie 
the  continued  attention  of  the  boy  cannot  be  relied  on ;  and  he  and  his 
hand-machine  are  sometimes  placed  so  that  the  workmen  may  see  that 
he  does  not  neglect  his  duty.  In  this  case  the  air  is  drawn  in  horn  a 
distance.  The  late  Captain  Nicholls,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Boyal 
Commission,  stated  that  at  "'Frank  Mills  "  mines  they  usually  ventilated 
by  means  of  the  «*  fan-machine,"  worked  by  hand ;  and  whenever  thsy 
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had  an  opportanity  fhey  "Uirew  a  waterfall."  Another  effectual 
and  simple  method  is  the  water-blaet.  "WiUiams*  water  jet  air 
machine  '*  is  also  an  ingenious  and  admirable  method  of  ventilation. 
It  consists  of  a  yertical  tube  filled  with  water  from  the  surface, 
and  of  a  small  horizontal  pipe  at  its  lower  end,  through  which  a  jet 
escapes  that  drives  a  stream  of  aur  into  a  box ;  the  water  flows  down 
to  lower  levels,  and  the  air  is  forced  through  a  pipe  to  the  dose  "  end,* 
or  the  place  required.  The  quality  of  the  air  thus  supplied  is  the  same 
as  that  at  the  place  at  which  the  jet  escapes ;  the  quantity  may  be 
estimated  from  the  rate  of  the  current  and  the  size  of  the  pipe.  At  the 
«*  Oharlestown  *'  mines,  Captain  Williams  stated  that  by  this  means,  with 
a  fall  of  eighty  fathoms  through  a  tube  of  one  inch  or  one  and  a  quarter 
inch  in  diameter  of  gas-piping,  he  has  been  able  to  throw  air  to  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  fifty  fathoms.  This  apparatus  is  inexpensive,  and  the 
working-cost  is  merely  that  of  the  power  used  to  lift  the  water  back  to 
the  surface.  Such  contrivances  are  at  times  absolutely  indispensable, — 
without  them  the  mines  could  not  be  wrought.  For  instance,  Mr.  Puokie, 
of  "  Par  Consols,"  informed  the  Boyal  Commissioners  that  at  the  thirty 
&thom  level,  and  again  at  the  eighty  fathom  level,  a  candle  could  not  be 
carried  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  "  end  "  without  being  extinguished. 
It  seemed  that  the  men  had  come  suddenly  on  a  bunch  of  ore  which  for 
many  days  cast  off  what  the  miners  term  ''  foul  air." 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  met  with  in  the  progress  of  mining 
is  that  of  accumulated  waters.  In  Devon  and  Cornwall,  although  the 
mines  are  situated  in  very  hard  rocks,  there  are  vast  quantities  of  water 
contained  in  them.  In  some  instances  this  source  of  inconvenience  and 
danger  is  greatly  increased  after  the  heavy  autumnal  rains ;  and  the 
natural  inference  is,  that  the  overflow  is  owlog  to  the  rain  and  surface- 
waters  which,  being  absorbed,  sooner  or  later  find  their  way  into  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  mine.  Wherever  the  workings  are  carried  below  the 
natural  means  of  drainage,  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  means 
to  remove  the  influx.  We  ^ave  already  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
adit-level  is  to  economize  power  by  giving  the  water  an  outlet  at  the  first 
available  point.  The  greatest  work  of  this  kind  in  Great  Britain  is  what 
is  called  the  **  Qreat  Cornish  Adit,"  which  extends  through  the  mining 
district  of  Gwennap.  It  drains  a  tract  of  country  about  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  area,  comprising  some  fifty  mines,  and  dis- 
charges nearly  one  thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute 
into  the  sea  at  Bestongel  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Fal  estuary.  The  length 
of  this  adit  is  five  and  a  half  miles,  although  its  various  branches  together 
amount  to  about  eight  times  that  distance. 

Steam  is  the  principal  agency  by  which  the  water  is  either  brought  to 
the  adit-level  or  to  the  surface.  The  first  steam-engine  in  Cornwall  was 
erected  in  "  Wheal  Yor,"  a  tin  mine  in  the  parish  of  Breage ;  and  was 
at  work  between  1710  and  1714.  This  machine  was  followed  by  the 
improved  engines  of  Newcomen  and  others.  Many  of  the  modem  ones 
are  very  ponderous,  elaborate,  and  beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism.  The 
great  "ninety-inch  cylinder"  at  the  ••  Consolidated  Mines"  cost  at  the 
foundry  two  thousand  pounds,  and  the  pit-work  caused  an  outlay  of  as 
much  more.    The  expense  of  putting  it  up  was  four  thousand  pounds : 
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BO  thftt  no  less  than  a  sum  of  eight  thoosand  ponnds  was  expended  before 
it  was  complete.  In  twenty-four  hours  it  consumed  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  bushels  of  coals.  It  lifted  sixty-four  gallons  of  water  per 
stroke,  and  was  equal  to  work  twelve  strokes  per  minute.  The  late  Sir 
Charles  Lemon  ascertained  that  the  whole  weight  of  water  pumped  up 
by  sixty  Cornish  engines  in  1887  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  nearly 
thirty-seven  millions  of  tons.  A  large  and  substantial  building  generally 
houses  the  engine,  having  galleries  that  afford  easy  aeoesa  to  every  part 
of  the  machinery.  The  centre  of  the  beam,  or  **  bob  "  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  (and  which  is  often  over  twenty  tons  in  weight,)  is  supported  by 
the  front  wall  of  this  house ;  and  a  low  building  attached  to  it  containa 
the  boilers,  which  in  Cornwall,  together  with  the  steam-pipe  and  eyhnder, 
are  carefully  cased  and  covered  up  with  some  non-conducting  substanoe. 

A  description  of  the  several  processes  of  arranging  and  dressing  the 
ores  might  well  form  a  paper  of  itself,  but  our  space  will  only  allow  ua  to 
refer  to  this  interesting  subject  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  For  oar 
present  purpose  an  account  of  the  method  adopted  at  the  '*  Frank  Mills  " 
mines  may  suffice.  The  old  fashioned  '*  kibble  "  for  bringing  the  stuff  to 
the  surface  is  now  superseded  by  the  "  skip,"  an  oblong  vessel  which 
runs  in  grooves  or  guides  in  the  sides  of  the  shafts.  Formerly  the  kibble, 
lurching  very  heavily  against  the  walls  of  the  shaft,  not  only  had  a  portion 
of  its  contents  shaken  out,  but  caused  the  timber- work  in  the  shaft  soon  to 
become  worn.  By  the  adoption  of  the  skip  these  difficulties  and  dangen 
are  very  much  obviated.  So  soon  as  it  reaches  the  surface  its  contents 
are  emptied  into  a  tram- wagon,  which  runs  to  the  various  **  tips,"  ears 
beiug  taken  to  keep  separate  each  miner's  ore.  From  the  tips  the  ore  is 
taken  to  the  dressing-floors,  where  it  undergoes  a  process  of  washing  and 
sorting.  Where  the  stuff  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  the  rock  from  which 
it  has  been  broken,  it  is  taken  to  a  crushing  machine ;  and  from  thenoe 
cast  into  a  long  wooden  tank,  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  through  which 
a  large  body  of  water  is  made  to  flow  swiftly.  Here  the  crushed  maes 
is  lodged  according  to  its  specific  gravity.  Be-crushings  are  frequently 
necessary  effectually'  to  separate  the  ore  ;  and,  in  order  to  extract 
every  particle  of  metal,  much  of  the  material  is  reduced  by  stamping  to 
a  fine  powder.  Thus  pulverized  it  is  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
**  buddies  "  or  "  water-frames,**  when  the  heaviest  or  metallic  portion  lies 
mostly  at  the  head  of  the  huddle.  Females  and  boys  are  principally 
engaged  in  this  work. 

As  to  the  social  condition  and  intelligence  of  the  mining  population  u 
a  whole,  Hie  Boyal  Commissioners  have  authority  to  speak.  They  report : 
— "  The  miners  as  a  class  are  well  conducted  and  temperate ;  large 
numbers  have  token  <  the  pledge,'  and  have  kept  it ;  and,  whatever  may 
be  the  causes  of  the  diseases  to  which  tliey  are  liable,  the  habit  of  intoxi- 
cation cannot  be  assigned  as  one  of  them.  They  are  particularly 
courteous  and  intelligent;  and,  considering  their  circumstances  and  tlie 
early  age  at  which  they  go  to  work  at  the  mines,  the  information  they 
have  acquired,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  is  very  remarkable ;  their 
proficiency  in  the  latter  respect  is  no  doubt  owing  mainly  to  the  Sunday- 
schools."  T.  A. 
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The  subject  which  M.  Fran9oi8  Lenormant  Las  studied  in  his  new 
volume,  named  at  the  foot  of  the  page,"^  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  our 
readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have  a  few  details  respecting  a  point  of 
history  which  has  necessarily  remained  hitherto  very  obscure.  Let  us 
quote,  by  way  of  preface  to  this  article,  a  short  passage  from  bur  author's 
introduction : — 

"  The  various  evidences  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  as  well  as  those 
supplied  by  Jewish  and  Arabic  tradition,  concur  in  representing  Egypt 
and  Chaldsea  as  the  two  cradles  of  scientific  astrology  and  magic  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  facts  quoted  both  by  classical  writers  and  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures  on  the  state  of  the  occult  sciences  in  these  two  countries,  civil- 
ized so  long  ago,  are  very  vague  and  very  doubtful ;  especially  we  do  not 
see  clearly  stated  the  distinctive  features  which  mark  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  magic  and  astrology,  as  they  were  practised  respectively  by 
the  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Chaldssans  and  Babylonians  on 
the  other.  With  reference  to  the  details  given  in  the  Oriental  writings 
of  the  medi»val  period,  they  are  so  thoroughly  fanciful,  they  are  so 
utterly  destitute  of  critical  spirit  and  of  authenticity,  that  they  possess 
no  serious  importance  whatever.  Fortunately  the  study  of  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  and  of  the  cuneiform  writings  of  the  basins  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris — these  two  wonderful  conquests  of  modem  science- 
supply,  towards  the  solution  of  this  curious  problem,  helps  which  even 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  appeared  impossible.  We  can  now  study  the 
occult  sciences  of  Egypt  and  of  Chaldsea  from  the  original  documents  ; 
the  tolerably  numerous  remains  of  magic  incantations  and  of  astrological 
tables  which  have  resisted  the  ravages  of  time,  either  on  the  deHcate 
leaves  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  or  on  the  fragments  of  baked  earth 
(cocUUbiM  laterculut  as  Pliny  says)  in  Chaldsea  and  Assyria,  are  rigor- 
ously interpreted  according  to  the  methods  of  modem  philology  ;  and 
they  reveal  to  students  what  was  the  real  nature  of  the  doctrines  and 
pretended  mysteries  held  by  those  astrologers  and  magicians  whom  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  acknowledged  readily  as  their  masters." 

We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  principal  results  of  M.  Lenormant's 
interesting  book ;  and  in  doing  so  we  may  observe,  at  once,  that  the  con- 
siderations to  which  he  is  led  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  history  of 
religion  generally,  and  not  merely  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  mythology. 
The  Chaldseans  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  great  number  of  demons, 
some  good,  some  bad ;  their  personalities  were  carefully  marked  out, 
their  attributes  determined  with  precision,  their  hierarchy  well  defined. 
At  the  highest  point  of  the  scale  we  find  two  classes  of  beings  partici- 
pating more  than  others  in  the  divine  nature ;  they  are  a  kind  of  demi- 
gods, or  even  of  gods  inferior  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  rest.  Some 
receive  in  Aocadian  the  name  maa  ("soldier,  warrior*')  to  which  correspond 


*  *^  Les  Sciences  OcciUUs  en  Asic—LaMagie  chex  lesChald^ens  et  Us  Origines 
Aecadiennes.    Par  Franf9i$  LenarmanV^    8?o.    Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 
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the  Assyrian  designation  aed  ('*  genius") ;  ihe  otiien  called  in  Aoeadian 
lamma  (*'  eolossns**)  become  lamaa  in  the  language  of  Assyria.  These 
expressions  frequently  mean  in  the  religious  texts  £fcTourahle  powera, 
whose  protection  is  eagerly  sought;  in  o^er  passages  they  aerre  to 
express,  on  the  contrary,  eiil  and  mischievous  spirits,  whose  power  must 
be  avoided  and  resisted.  The  inferior  demons,  all  classed  under  the 
generic  name  uUiq,  are  now  well  known  to  the  students  of  ctmeifozm 
inscriptions ;  we  must  observe,  however,  that  the  term  utuq  serves  to 
denote  a  special  class ;  we  have  next  the  eUal,  or  destroyer  (Assyr.,  alu) ; 
the  gigim  (meaning  unknown,  Assyr.,  ehim) ;  the  teUU,  or  warrior  (Assyr., 
ffoMu) ;  and,  finally,  the  masJeinif  or  layer  out  of  snares  (Assyr.,  riMx), 
As  a  rule,  the  demons  in  each  class  are  distributed  by  groups  of  seven, 
the  mysterious  and  magic  number  par  excellence.  Up  to  the  present 
time  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  show  the  respective  hierardiieal 
position  of  the  five  classes  of  spirits  just  enumerated,  and  the  only  dne 
we  possess  on  the  subject  results  from  the  following  fact :  speculations 
respecting  the  power  of  numbers  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
religious  philosophy  of  the  Chaldeeans ;  by  virtue  of  these  speculations 
each  one  of  the  gods  was  designated  under  a  number  taken  fi^om  the 
series  one  to  sixty,  corresponding  to  his  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy ; 
and  one  of  the  tablets  originally  forming  part  of  the  Nineveh  library  gives 
a  list  of  the  principal  deities,  each  one  being  accompanied  by  his  mystical 
number.  Now,  it  appears  that  in  like  manner  there  was  a  scale  of  frac- 
tions appropriated  to  the  demons  or  subordinate  powers,  and  answering 
to  their  hierarchical  importance.  Thus  the  utuq  corresponded  to  i  or 
|g  ;  the  gigim  to  f  or  |g  ;  and  the  mculcim  to  |  or  ^g,  the  sexagesimal 
ntmieration  being  the  one  in  use  amongst  the  Ghaldaeans. 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  this  singular  fact,  we  shall  merely 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  another  circumstanoe  which  is  of 
importance  in  its  bearing  upon  sacred  literature.  The  great  work  on 
magic  copied  repeatedly  by  the  scribes  of  King  Assurbanipal  from  the 
original  text  preserved  in  the  famous  sacerdotal  school  of  Erech,  con- 
sisted of  three  distinct  books. — 1.  The  first  was  exclusively  taken  up  hy 
formulse  of  imprecations  designed  to  repel  the  demons  and  other  evil 
spirits,  to  ward  o£f  their  fatal  influence,  and  destroy  the  effects  of  their 
ill-will.  2.  A  second  collection  seems,  from  what  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  to  have  consisted  of  spells  to  which  was  attributed  the  power  of 
curing  divers  diseases.  8.  We  have,  finally,  a  set  of  religious  hymns 
addressed  to  various  gods,  hymns  the  chanting  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  attended  with  a  supernatural  and  mysterious  power :  the  character 
of  these  compositions  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  liturgical  poems 
belonging  to  the  o£&cial  religion,  as  we  can  ascertain  by  glancing  at  tiie 
specimens  which  have  been  transmitted  down  to  us.  The  curious  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  just  now  is  that  the  three  divisions  forming  the 
large  work  pu\>lished  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,*  correspond  exactly  to  the 
three  classes  of  Clhaldsean  doctors  which  the  Book  of  Daniel  enumerates 
together  with  the  astrologers  and  soothsayers  {ka$dim  and  gatmm:  see 
Dan.  i.  20 ;  ii.  2  and  27 ;  v.  11).    We  mean  the  Itharhtmim^  or  coijurois, 

*  "  Coaeiiorm  Inscriptions  oi  Asia,"  vol«  ii 
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the  hakamim  or  physicians,  and  the  aaaphim  or  theosophisis.  The  more 
we  advance  in  the  study  of  onneiform  texts,  as  M.  Lenormant  observes, 
the  more  we  recognise  the  necessity  of  appealing  against  the  condemna- 
tion of  which  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  too  hastily  the  object  at  the 
hands  of  the  German  exegetical  school.  The  language  of  tiiat  book, 
interspersed  as  it  is  in  certain  places  with  many  Greek  words,  proves, 
no  doubt,  that  the  redaction^  such  as  we  have  it  now,  is  posterior  to  the 
epoch  of  Alexander ;  but  the  subject-matter  is  of  a  far  remoter  date ;  it 
is  stamped  with  a  Babylonian  colouring  perfectly  characterized,  and  the 
detaOs  it  contains  as  to  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors 
liave  an  impress  of  truth  and  an  amount  of  accuracy  which  would  have 
been  impossible  had  the  book  been  composed  a  few  centuries  later. 

If  we  now  compare  the  official  religion  of  the  Chaldesans  and  Baby- 
lonians with  that  of  the  Egyptians,  we  find  essential  difierences.  The 
latter  has  no  trace  whatever  of  those  elementary  spirits  endowed  with  a 
distinct  personality  which  the  former  sees  scattered  throughout  the  uni- 
Terse,  some  good,  some  evil,  propitiated  by  incantations,  or  warded  off 
by  terrible  exorcisms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ohaldieans  never  assume 
the  power  of  promotmg  a  man  to  a  place  amongst  the  gods,  and  of  rais- 
ing him  to  the  loftiest  stations  in  the  divine  hierarchy.  The  intermedi- 
ate world  is  the  sphere  open  to  the  action  of  their  magic ;  and  the  extreme 
eimplioity  of  that  magic  is  the  best  proof  of  its  anteriority,  as  compared 
with  the  Egyptian  theurgy.  On  the  baaks  of  the  Kile,  the  priests 
marched  wrapped  up  in  mystery,  and  they  took  care  to  keep  the  pro- 
fanwm  vulgtu  at  a  distance ;  the  Chaldfieans  had  neither  esoteric  doc- 
trines nor  initiatozy  ceremonies,  and  the  science  of  their  magicians 
consisted  merely  in  the  fact  that  their  practical  knowledge  of  certain 
rites  and  formuke  was  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  laity,  if  such 
an  expression  is  admissible  here. 

But  we  have  also  to  compare  the  Ohaldeo-Babylonian  religion  with 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  Assyrio-Accads,  and  here  a  new  phenomenon 
presents  itself.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Lenormant,  the  Accads  belonged 
to  the  Turanian  family,  that  is  to  say,  they  came  from  a  stock  with 
which  the  Babylonians  had  nothing  in  common ;  they  were  the  first  to 
settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  after  them  arrived 
the  Kuschites,  of  Semitic  origin,  and  it  is  the  union  of  these  two  races 
which  produced  the  civilization  of  Chaldaea  and  of  Babylon.  The  Tura- 
nians introduced  the  cxmeiform  writing,  magic,  and  the  first  elements  of 
agriculture ;  the  Kuschites  brought  in,  as  their  share  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  nation,  astronomy  and  astrology;  the  Semito- 
EuBohite  element  finished  by  absorbing  the  other,  and  by  reigning 
supreme,  about  the  twentieth  century  B.C. 

Amongst  the  topics  incidentally  discussed  by  M.  Lenormant,  and 
which  will  be  found  specially  remarkable,  we  must  name  his  chapter  on 
the  religious  rites  and  traditions  of  the  people  of  Finland.  He  shows 
that  their  Turanian  origin  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  features  they 
have  in  common  with  the  mythology  of  the  Accads.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  imagination  of  the  Finns  found  its  vent  in  a  numerous  hierar- 
chy of  gods  and  deipons  of  various  ranks  and  orders  who  appear  as  the 
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heroes  of  a  series  of  legends  xaore  or  less  marvellons  in  their  chsrseter 
ftnd  their  composition.  Their  priests,  too,  were  little  else  thsn  magi- 
oians,  who  professed  to  be  in  relation  with  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
whose  incantations  either  warded  off  evil  or  prodaoed  beneficial  effeeU. 
As  M.  Lenormant  well  remarks,  every  religion  which  rests  npon  demon- 
ology  leads  necessarily  to  dnalism  when  it  becomes  a  little  purer  than  it 
originally  was.  As  everything  is  explained  by  the  action  of  genii  dif- 
ftised  through  the  world;  and  as,  everywhere,  good  appears  in  contnsfe 
to  evil,  destmction  to  regeneration  and  life,  these  dualisms  are  aooonntad 
for  by  the  antagonism  of  two  armies  of  beneficial  and  of  injurious  spirits 
banded  against  each  other.  Such  was  the  system  both  of  the  Aocads  sod 
also  of  the  Finns ;  the  latter,  just  as  much  as  the  former,  admit  two 
worlds,  that  of  the  gods  and  of  the  propitious  demons  airayed  on  the 
x>ne  side,  and  the  sphere  of  darkness  and  of  evil  on  the  other.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  Finns  place  the  scene  of  these  dispensations  on 
earth,  instead  of  making,  like  the  Accads,  the  evil  genii  spring  from  a 
subterranean  abyss. 

This  identity  between  the  mythology  of  the  Semito- Aocads  and  thst 
of  the  Finns,  as  it  is  developed  and  illustrated  by  M.  Lenormant,  is 
extremely  striking ;  but  the  student  must  read  for  himself  in  the  inter- 
esting book  we  are  now  noticing  the  description  of  this  parallelism.  We 
observe,  further,  that  in  Ghald»a  and  the  various  countries  under  Ghal- 
daean  domination,  there  was  a  special  idiom  reserved  for  magical  opers- 
tions,  this  idiom  being  the  Accadian.  The  sacred  books  copied  by  order 
of  King  Assurbanipal  for  the  instruction  of  the  priests  were  in  Accadian; 
and  if  a  version  in  the  Assyrio^Semitio  language  was  added,  tiie  reason 
must  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  facilitating  the  intelligence  of  the 
hymns  and  magic  formula  to  those  who  were  not  quite  familiar  with 
them.  Thus,  even  at  the  present  time,  the  Coptic  priests  habitually  make 
use  of  missals  having  an  Arabic  translation,  which  allows  them  to  under- 
stand the  ritual,  whilst  they  recite  it  in  the  Coptic  dialect. 

From  these  considerations,  M.  Lenormant  is  naturally  led  to  examine 
the  language  of  the  Accads,  and  to  determine,  generally*  the  place  ooea- 
pied  by  the  Turanians  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Contraiy  to  the 
opinion  put  forth  by  M.  Benan,  our  author  maintains  that  the  ctviliss- 
tion  which  this  race  of  people  introduced  was  of  a  very  rcmaikihle 
character ;  the  few  poetical  remains  we  possess  of  their  hymns  and  their 
liturgy  amply  bear  witness  to  the  beauty  of  their  literature ;  and  so  ftr 
as  religion  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  system  of  demon- 
ology  which  they  adopted  offers  all  the  ofaaraoteristics  of  a  distinct 
scheme,  which  has  remained  in  a  rudimentaiy  state  amongst  the  tribes 
of  Siberia. 

Such  are  the  principal  conclusions  of  the  book  we  have  thus  endea- 
voured to  examine ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  piodnetiotts  of  the  leaned 
author,  and  will  help  much  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  aaeieat 
histoiy. 

a.M. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  JEWS  TO  CHEISTIANIT*  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

When  the  light  of  the  Reformation  broke  over  Europe,  lighting  up 
men's  minds  with  the  knowledge  of  a  more  excellent  Christianity,  and 
destroying  in  their  hearts  those  ancient  idola  which  had  so  long  been 
buttressed  on  their  shrines  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  a  new  era 
began  to  dawn  upon  the  Honse  of  Israel.  The  antagonism  hitherto 
sabsiBting  between  the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  gradually  began  to 
lose  much  of  its  former  sharpness  of  outline.  In  the  wide  realm  of 
intelleotnal  effort  which  liberty  of  thought  and  conscience  had  suddenly 
thrown  open  to  all  comers,  no  distinction  could  possibly  be  made  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  A  freer  intercourse  began  to  obtain  between  the  two 
parties ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  mutual 
respect  was  engendered,  which  materially  aided  in  burying  the  bitter 
memories  of  the  past.  The  marked  change  which  had  become  apparent 
in  the  whole  tone  of  Christian  society  could  not  fiEul  to  awaken  the  wonder 
of  the  Jews,  and  to  bring  them  to  inquire  into  its  nature  and  cause.  In 
the  first  gush  of  Christian  love  and  zeal  after  ihe  emancipation  of 
Christendom,  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  conversion  of  Israel  was 
about  to  become  the  first  concern  and  chief  aim  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

At  the  outset  Luther's  heart  beat  high  with  the  hope  of  the  speedy  con- 
version of  the  Jews;  and,  through  their  missionary  zeal  and  labours,  of 
an  ingathering  of  the  nations  to  ih^  fold  of  Christianity  so  rapid  that  it 
should  be  for  the  whole  world  as  life  from  the  dead.  He  wrote  a  little 
book,  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Justus  Jonas,  showing  "  that 
Jesus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,"  in  which  this  lofty  hope  is  veiy  apparent 
throughout.  In  this  work  he  ascribes  the  Jews'  hardness  of  heart  to  the 
unworthy  treatment  they  had  met  with  at  Christian  hands  for  so  many 
centuries,  or,  as  he  strongly  puts  it,  at  the  hands  of  "  our  fools,  popes, 
bishops,  sophists,  and  monks."  "  If,"  he  continues,  "  the  Apostles,  who 
were  themselves  Jews,  had  dealt  witii  us  Gentiles  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  have  dealt  with  their  brethren,  certes,  not  one  Gentile  had  ever 
become  a  Christian.  Since,  therefore,  they  have  acted  so  brotherly 
towards  us  Gentiles,  let  us,  in  return,  act  brotherly  towards  the  Jews  in 
the  hope  of  converting  some  of  them."  It  is  saddening  to  note  how  the 
great  Reformer's  views  upon  this  point  radically  changed  in  later  life. 
In  a  subsequent  work  he  thus  expresses  himself :  ''  It  is  just  as  hard  to 
convert  the  Jews  as  to  convert  the  devil.  A  Jewish  heart  is  hard  as 
wood,  or  stone,  or  iron,  so  that  it  can  no  way  be  touched.  In  one  word, 
they  are  all  young  deyils  condemned  to  hell."  *  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  that  violent  measures  should  be  used  to  force  them  to  baptism; 
In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  and  most  unhappy  change  of  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  Luther,  the  idea  of  direct  mission  work  amo^  the  Jews 
was  abandoned,  and  long  remained  in  abeyance  in  the  Church  he 
founded. 

*  Compare  the  qnotations  from  Luther's  Works  in  Hengstenberg's  **  Opfer 
dcr  heiligen  Bchrift,  Die  Jnden  und  die  ohristliche  Eirohe."  Berlin.  1859* 
P.  52,  f . 
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Neveriheless  the  Befdnoaiion  exerdsed  indireoily  aa  eDomuniB 
spirihud  inflaenoe  upon  the  Jews  in  Gennany.  The  moie  liberal  itady 
of  Chxiaiianity  and  the  Chnroh)  in  the  new  and  better  li^t  in  wbiohttifiy 
Were  now  hold  forth  to  view,  the  fireer  interoonrse  with  ChzistitfiSi  the 
more  diligent  etady  of  the  aaored  writings,  now  translated  into  the 
langoage  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  higher  Ghrietian  tone  tint 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  all  Ghristian  oireles,  resulted  in  bxinging 
oter  to  the  troth  many  earnest  spirits  from  the  ranJis  of  Judaism. 

Among  these  a  high  plaoe  is  due  to  Panlo  Biooio,  the  oelebiatod 
professor  at  Padna,  and  subsequently  Oourt  physician  of  the  En^erar 
Masimiliaa  I.  Addicted  to  astrologie  and  cabalistio  studies,  he  managed 
to  get  involved  in  fierce  controversy  with  Eck,  who  had  denied  the 
theory  advanced  in  his  treatise,  De  OoelesH  AgrumUmira^  regarding  the 
inhabitation  of  the  planets.  Erasmus  held  Biooio  in  the  hij^iest  esteem, 
calling  him  "a  soul  bom  for  the  graces  and  for  fiiendship."  He 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  philosophy,  to  oonvince  his  brethren  of  the 
higher  claims  of  Christianity,  and  did  good  service  in  enoouraging  the 
conununity  against  the  Turks,  who  were  then  threatening  GfaristendooL 

Another  eminent  proselyte,  Babbi  Johannes  Isaao  Levita,  deserres 
special  notice.  Whilst  engaged  in  translating,  for  the  purpose  of  refotmg 
it,  Johann  Draoonites*  Oommentary  on  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Iniah, 
the  news  was  brou^t  to  him  that  his  aged  fiather  had  embraoed 
Christianity,  and  been  publicly  baptiaed.  Deeply  moved  hj  this  event, 
he  studied  more  attentively  the  work  on  which  he  was  engaged.  A  new 
light  broke  over  the  prophetic  page.  He  recognised  the  '*  Servant  of  the 
Lord  "  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  believing  the  report  of 
the  Gospel,  was  baptized  into  the  Church  of  Ohxist.  Hisvenemtiottaiid 
love  for  Luther  were  so  great,  that  on  the  Beformer's  death  he  wrote  a 
''Lamentation"  for  him,  called  the  Zionide,  and  fuhioned  after  the 
model  of  the  Hebrew  lamentation  for  Sing  Josiah.  More  valoaUe  are 
his  works  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  produced  during  his  professoriate  in 
Cologne.  He  was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Jesuits  in  his  day,  and 
wrote  several  treatises  against  them.  His  contemponoy  and  fiiend, 
Paul  Staffelsteiner,  known  prior  to  his  conversion  as  Nathan  Ahron,  was 
appointed  theological  professor  in  Heidelberg,  and  wrote  a  Commentary 
on  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  in  opposition  to 
the  usual  Babbinical  exposition,  its  prophetio  reference  to  the  orooifixion 
of  the  Messiah. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  immediate  result  of  the  Befonnation  upon 
the  Jews  was  the  publication  in  their  vernacular  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  German  proselyte,  Johann  Harzuge,  published  the  first  Hebrew  trsai' 
lation  of  it,  printed  with  rabbinical  types,  in  Cracow  in  1540.  Numerous 
editions  of  portions,  especially  the  Gospels,  followed,  and  were  read  with 
eager  curiosity  by  the  Jews.  Beferenoe  may  here  be  made  to  one 
distinguished  name,  that  of  Matth&us  Hadrianus,  who  translated  into 
Hebrew  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Salutation  of  Maiy,  and  the  Mfpe  Bsgina. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  but  filled  a  professorial  ohair  in  Loews, 
where  he  succeeded  in  creating  great  enthusiasm  ^^ntpng  his  stodents 
for  the  study  of  Hebrew  letters.  He  made  no  public  pfofeanon  of 
Christianity,  and  was  never  baptized,  but  the  ohaiaeter  of  a  true  diie^ 
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eannot  be  denied  him.  He  lectured  for  a  time  under  Luther's  anspioes 
at  Wittenberg. 

It  was  onatomary  in  this  age  for  those  Jews  who  had  embraced 
Christianity  to  engage  in  controversy,  sometimes  of  the  bitterest  character, 
with  their  former  brethren.  Daring  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
oentoiies,  a  mnltitnde  of  pamphlets  made  their  appearance,  all  designed 
to  hold  np  the  Hebrew  faith  and  observances  to  public  ridicule.  Chief 
among  these  polemics  was  Johann  Pfeffercom,  whose  celebrated  con- 
troversy with  Beuchlin  has  preserved  his  name  from  a  well-i£Lerited 
oblivion.  He  was  baptized  in  1506,  and,  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
Donunicans,  forthwith  began  to  issue  pamphlets  of  the  most  scurrilous 
kind  against  his  former  futh  and  brethren.  He  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
in  one  of  his  writings,  quite  in  the  style  of  his  patrons,  that  those  obstinate 
Jews  who  refused  baptism  should  be  banished  from  the  land ;  and  in 
case  the  civil  power  declined  to  exercise  its  authority  in  this  direction, 
the  people  should  unite  in  forcing  their  rulers  to  free  them  from  the  curse 
of  having  such  unbelievers  dwelling  among  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
insignificance  of  the  writer,  and  the  palpable  absurdity  of  his  arguments, 
he  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  Imperial  edict  in  1509  empowering 
the  priests  to  enter  Jewish  houses,  and  seize  and  destroy  all  Hebrew 
books  and  documents,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sacred  writings. 

It  was  this  edict  which  called  forth  the  controversy  with  Beuchlin. 
This  distinguished  scholar,  whose  opinion  had  been  asked  in  reference  to 
the  measure,  presented  a  detailed  report  to  the  Imperial  Commissary, 
Uriel  of  Mayence  (1510),  in  which  he  condemned  the  edict  in  strong 
terms,  asserting  that  its  only  result  would  be  to  compel  the  Jews  to  print 
their  books  for  the  future  in  Italy  or  Holland  instead  of  Germany.  To 
this  declaration  Pfeffercom  published  a  rejoinder,  in  which  he  assailed 
Beuchlin  in  terms  of  coarse  invective.  A  controversy  arose  which  lasted 
over  many  years,  but  which  space  forbids  us  to  follow.  The  most 
enlightened  and  pious  men  of  the  age,  including  such  names  as  Erasmus, 
Hess,  Casarius,  Luther,  and  Hutten,  sided  with  Beuchlin,  though 
regretting  the  tone  of  bitterness  into  which  he  was  sometimes  hurried. 
The  remarkable  work,  Epistola  Ohsewrorvm  Viromm,  was  the  most 
lasting  product  of  the  conflict.  In  it  the  ignorance  and  impudence  of 
Pfefferoom  and  his  Dominican  friends  and  patrons  were  exposed  with 
BQoh  fine  and  pointed  satire  that  all  Germany  laughed  with  the  Humanists 
at  the  monks  and  their  ways.  The  final  result  of  the  whole  controversy 
was,  that  Beuchlin  not  only  vanquished  his  assailants,  but  succeeded 
also  in  rescuing  from  obUvion  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  works  of 
inestimable  value  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
ereating  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which  produced 
the  happiest  results  when,  at  a  later  period,  organized  mission  work 
began.  From  our  present  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to  note  the'^ 
instmotive  cross-light  thrown  by  the  controversy  on  the  relations  subsist- 
ing in  that  age  between  the  church  and  the  synagogue.  It  is  a  curious 
and  significant  sign  of  the  times  to  find  a  Jew  attacking  his  own  ancestral 
faith  with  all  the  force  of  a  scurrilous  invective,  whilst  the  most  eminent 
and  enlightened  Christian  doctors  take  sides  against  himi  and  unite  in 
defisnoe  of  the  assailed* 
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Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  sitaation  in  the  nxteenth  eentnfy 
was  the  benevolent  and  Ohristian  disposition  eyineed  by  reigning  Qemun 
princes  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  Ohristian  doctrines  among  their 
Jewish  snbjects.  The  princes  of  Hesse  and  Darmstadt  were  speoialiy 
active  in  this  direction.  The  only  thing  open  to  oensore  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  them  was  that  Jews  were  forced  to  attend  the  lectures  and 
disputations  got  up  for  their  instraotion.  Bat,  notwithstanding  this 
defect  in  the  means  employed,  the  spirit  of  love  that  prompted  the 
measure  was  felt  and  appreciated,  and  a  considerable  number  were  oon- 
Terted  to  the  truth.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  singing  of  hymns  in 
the  churches  proved  more  effective  in  many  cases  than  the  arguments  of 
the  preachers  in  opening  Jewish  hearts  to  the  OtosgeL^BriHih  oa^ 
Fonign  EvimgtlieiU  Beww. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF 

SCIENCE  : 

NOTES  OF  THB  MEBTIHO  HBLD  IK  BELFAST,  AUGUST,  1874. 
11. 

Having  last  month  commented  upon  the  Lectures  addressed  to  the 
members  of  the  Association,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  ef 
the  more  noteworthy  particulars  concerning  the  Mbbtinos  or  tbb 
Sections. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  apartments  of  [the  Queen's 
College,  and  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Colleges.  These  Instata- 
tions  being  close  to  each  other,  there  was  every  fieusility  for  the  members 
passing,  without  much  loss  of  time,  from  one  Section  to  another,  as  thor 
tastes  might  suggest  or  their  business  require.  The  Examination  HaU 
of  the  Queen's  College  was  fitted  up  as  a  reception-room,  withpost-offiee, 
telegraph-office,  Secretary's  office,  book-stall,  tables,  counters,  chairs,  and 
couches  ;  while  a  host  of  busy  and  obliging  officials  were  In  attendsiiosi 
distributing  journals  of  the  intended  transactions  of  the  day,  answering 
inquiries — doing  every  thing  in  their  power  to  iiBMilitate  the  busiaeBi  d 
the  Association.  For  nearly  an  hour  each  day  before  the  time  appointed 
for  opening  the  proceedings  in  the  several  sectional  meetings,  the  visitor 
had  before  him  an  aniniated  scene ;  the  window  of  the  post-6£Biee  erowded 
with  inquirers  after  letters,  the  writing-tables  oocu^ed  l^  buqf  ooire- 
spondents,  littie  groups  of  old  members  renewing  their  aequaintaBfSt 
strangers  asking  about  ezcursion^arrangements  and  objects  of  loesl 
interest,  and  on-lookers  trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  celebrities,  sad 
to  find  out  **  who  is  who  9"  A  littie  before  eleven  o'doek  the  crowd  ia 
the  reception  hall  rapidly  diminished,  and  there  were  hurryings  to  and 
fro  to  the  rooms  of  the  different  Sections.  It  was  easy  to  see,  without 
looking  at  the  *<  Journal,"  in  which  Section  the  general  interest  was 
likely  to  centre,  for  a  steady  stream  might  be  observed  in  the  directba 
of  one  apartment,  while  the  halls  and  corridors  leading  to  others  wen 
comparatively  free. 
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Beetion  A  was  deToied  to  Iffafhematieal  and  Pbydoal  Soienoe.  The 
preddeni  here  was  the  Bey.  Professor  J.  H.  Jelleti,  M  Jk..  He  ohose  for 
the  subject  of  his  opening  address,  *<  The  relations  between  the  Sciences 
which  we  ordinarily  call  Mathematical  or  Physical,  and  some  of  the 
other  Sciences  to  which  the  British  Association  is  devoted."  For  upwards 
of  an  hoHT  he  discoursed  most  eloquently  upon  this  subject,  showing 
how,  in  various  directions,  the  field  of  Mathematical  Analysis  is  steadily 
widening ;  pointing  out  the  probability  that  the  dominion  of  Mathematics 
over  Physical  Science  will  yet  be  more  widely  extended  than  it  is  at 
present ;  and  intimating  that  the  crowning  triumph  of  Science  will  be 
achieved  in  that  day,— if  it  ever  come,'-~when  "  Theoretical  mechanics 
shall  be  recognised  as  the  key  to  every  physical  enigma, — ^the  chart  for 
every  traveller  through  the  dark  infinite  of  nature."  There  were  many 
distinguished  members  of  the  Association,  including  the  President, 
present  during  the  address,  and  all  listened  with  profound  attention  and 
undisguised  admiration.  If  any  proof  were  needed  that  an  intellect 
illumined  by  the  li^t  of  Ohristian  truth  is  not  the  less  fitted  for  dis- 
cerning the  majestic  proportions,  and  exploring  the  wide  range,  and 
familiarising  itself  with  some  of  the  far-reaching  territories  of  modem 
scientific  investigation,  surely  it  might  be  found  in  this  address  by  Pro- 
fessor Jellett.  No  charge  of  narrowness  or  incapacity  can  be  made  against 
him  ;  yet  he  is  not  one  who  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  true  but  Science, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  heaven  above  or  in  earth  beneath  that  has 
not  been  ^'dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy,"  and  has  not  been  tried  and 
explained  by  it. 

Except  on  the  first  day,  there  was  not  generally  a  large  attendance  in 
this  Section,  the  papers  being  chiefly  on  special  points,  which  were 
interesting  only  to  those  members  who  had  made  such  subjects  their 
study.  An  exception,  however,  ought  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Huggins*  address,  giving  an  account  of  some  experiments  he  had  made 
with  the  spectroscope  on  the  light  emitted  by  the  comet  recently  visible 
in  the  northern  sky.  As  the  result  of  his  researches  Dr.  Huggins  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  light  of  the  nucleus  proceeded  from  a  solid 
body,  while  that  of  the  envelope  and  tail  proceeded  from  highly  heated 
gaseous  matter.  Dr.  Andrews,  Vice-president  of  the  Queen's  College, 
gave  a  description  of  the  method  which  he  employed  in  his  experiments 
on  the  *'  Continuity  of  liquid  and  gaseous  States  of  Matter ; "  and  his  com- 
munication was  interesting  not  only  to  the  mathematician  and  chemist, 
but  to  the  mechanician.  Some  papers,  by  their  tities,  gave  promise  of 
rewarding  the  attention  of  the  student  of  electrical  science,  but  the  fulfilment 
did  not  equal  the  expectations  raised.  A  report  upon  "  Underground 
Temperature"  was  submitted  to  the  Section,  which  showed  that  there 
is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  temperature  at  the  same  depth  in  the 
several  places  in  which  observations  were  made.  How  i&r  these  inquiries 
may  affect  the  views  which  are  entertained  concerning  the  physics  of 
the  internal  earth,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Chemical  Section  was  opened  by  an  address  from  the  president. 
Dr.  A.  Crum  Brown,  on  <*  Chemical  Constitution."  It  might  almost 
have  been  supposed  that  he  and  Professor  Jellett  had  been  in  council 
together  beforehand;  for  he  also  anticipated  the  possibility  of  discoveries 
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being  made  which  would  enable  us  io  apply  maihematies  dizeedy  to 
ehemistry,  ihns  greatly  widening  the  present  domain  of  mathematiftal 
seienoe.  "  Snoh  a  result,"  he  eaid,  "  must  be  eq^eoted  by  all  wbo 
believe  in  the  progreae  of  hmnan  knowledge,  and  in  the  oonsisteney  of 
natme.*'  Among  the  papers  read  before  the  Seetion  was  one  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Cooper,  on  the  "  Composition  of  certain  Deeoriptions  of  Food,"  in 
whieh,  in  oi^position  to  oertain  theories  lately  adyaneed»  he  showed  tfae 
nnttitioiis  Talne  of  fivfaiaoeoas  foods  to  be  oonsiderahle.  A  paper  by 
Professor  Hodges,  giving  an  '<  Analysis  of  Indian  Tea,**  proved  it  to  be 
fhlly  eqaa},  and  in  some  lespeots  soperior,  to  tea  from  China. 

In  the  Geological  Section,  which  met  in  the  Methodist  College,  tfae 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  Frofoasor  Edward  HnU,  the  presLdent 
of  the  Section.  The  sobjeet  was  the  *<  Volcanio  phenomena  of  the  north- 
east  of  Ireland.'*  As  might  be  expected,  the  sobjeet  was  treated  with 
great  ^ability;  and  while  attractive  to  geologists  generaDy,  it  wm 
specially  so  to  those  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  district.  Among 
the  papers  read  before  the  Section,  one,  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hardman,  cm 
''  The  geological  Stmctnre  of  the  Tyrone  Coal-Fielda  **  was  foil  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  concerned  for  the  mannfactnring  prosperity  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  it  encouraged  the  belief  that  a  large 
qnantityof  coal  is  still  available  in  the  region.  A  paper  on  "The 
Physics  of  the  internal  Earth  '*  contained  abont  an  ounce  of  fiiet  to  a 
pound  of  speculation ;  but  as  the  writer  was  not  present  it  elicited  no 
lengthened  discussion. 

Professor  James  Thompson,  of  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
jointed  prismatic  Structure  of  the  Giants*  Causeway,*'  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  theory  of  prisnuitic  fraotore  by  cooling.  On  the  oceasioa  of 
the  former  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Belfost,  the  present 
writer  heard  an  address  from  the  late  Professor  Phillipe  upon  this  sul^t, 
and,  so  far  as  his  memory  serves,  the  theory  of  that  aecomptiBhed 
geologist  was  different  from  that  of  Professor  Thompson.  The  theory 
of  Professor  Phillips  required  that  the  cooling  should  take  phuM  under 
enormous  pressure.  Without  any  spedal  reference  to  this,  or  any  other 
paper  read  before  this  Section  at  the  late  meetuig,  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  science  which  gives  so  much  room  for  theoridng  as  geology  does, 
and  in  whieh  the  facts  that  can  be  observed  are  so  few  and  slender, 
compared  with  the  mighty  superstructures  which  are  reared  iqpon  them, 
pre-eminently  requires  to  be  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  docility.  Many 
fondly-cherished  notionshave  already beenshattered;  and  no  one  can  sey 
that  some  newly-discovered  fact  may  not  suddenly  constrain  a  modifiea- 
tion  of  theories  at  present  current.  For  a  long  time  to  come  gedosiiti 
will  show  their  wisdom  by  accumulating  and  classi^fing  the  results  of 
observation  which  may  enable  future  physicists  to  build  up  a  system  sot 
likely  to  be  speedily  overthrown. 

A  considerable  amount  of  interest  centred  in  the  proceedings  of 
Section  D,  devoted  to  Biology,  It  consisted  of  three  departments,  the 
first  embracing  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  second  Zoology  and 
Botany,  and  the  thurd  given  up  to  Anthropology.  Professor  Bedfen 
was  the  president  of  the  Section  and  of  the  first  department.  Dr.  Booker 
presided  in  the  second  department,  and  Sir  William  Wilde  in  the  lUid* 
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The  president's  address,  and  the  papers  read  in  the  deparimdht  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  were  listened  to  with  mnoh  attention  by  those 
who  were  speoiAlly  trained  in  such  stadies.  The  address  by  Dr* 
Hooker  in  the  department  of  Zoology  and  Botany  attracted  a  very  large 
andienoe,  and  was  singolarly  interesting.  The  subject  was  "  The  Car* 
nivorous  habits  of  certain  Plants.**  Probably  to  many  of  his  hearers  the 
facts  adduced  by  the  accompHshed  lecturer  were  entirely  new ;  and  it 
was  with  no  small  wonder  that  they  followed  him  in  his  description  of 
the  exuding  gam,  the  folding  leaf-joint,  the  dissolving  secretion,  the 
absorbing  tissue,  and  the  other  arrangements  and  appliances  by  which 
some  species  of  plants  are  enabled  to  entrap  and  feed  upon  insects. 

Among  the  numerous  papers  presented  to  this  department  was  one 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lankester  on  **  English  Nomenclature  in  Systematic 
Botany/'  whieh  was  but  coldly  received  by  the  majority  of  the  scientific 
men  present.  To  them  the  barbarous  terminology  by  which  the  subject 
of  Botany  is  shut  out  from  the  ready  apprehension  of  men  in  the  common 
walks  of  life  seemed  to  be  something  sacred,  which  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  cause  of  Science  to  disturb.  As  if  there  were  any  peculiar  charm 
in  giving  to  a  plant  or  a  flower  a  single  '*  long-tailed  word  in  onty 
or  ation"  instead  of  using  the  two  or  three  common  English  terms 
which  would  set  forth  the  same  thing !  Let  us  hope  that  better  counsels 
will  ultimately  prevail,  and  that  this  study,  the  materials  of  which  lie 
within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  can  have  recourse  to  a  field  or  a 
garden,  wiU  be  liberated  from  the  bonds  within  which  it  is  confined  by  a 
terminology  dug  up  from  the  remains  of  a  dead  language. 

In  the  department  of  Anthropology  the  president.  Sir  William  Wilde, 
delivered  an  excellent  address  upon  "  The  early  races  of  mankind  in 
Ireland,  their  Bemains,  and  their  present  Bepresentatives."  Many  inter, 
esting  papers  were  read  before  the  Section ;  but  there  was  the  usual 
crop  of  fantastic  and  absurd  speculations  with  reference  to  *  Man  and  his 
CustoBos,'  all  having  their  root  in  the  baseless  assumption  that  %avagi»m 
was  the  primitive  condition  of  the  race.  It  was  partly  amusing  and 
partly  saddening  to  hear  the  fancies  put  forth  about  **  Primitive  Mar- 
riage "  and  '*  The  Origin  of  the  Moral  Idea,"  as  if  no  historical  records 
of  primitive  man  had  ever  been  heard  of  which  were  worth  being 
quoted  upon  such  subjects.  There  was  quite  sufficient  indication  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  department  that  though  there  are  "  litanies  in  stones, 
dogmata  in  metal,  and  sermons  from  the  grassy  mound,"  yet  those 
*'  litanies  "  and  "  sermons  "  are  sorely  in  need  of  an  interpreter :  they 
who  undertake  the  task  are  frur  from  being  agreed  among  themselves  as 
to  the  precise  significance  of  the  documents,  and  n^ht  occasionally  be 
none  the  worse  of  the  help  of  an  "  annalist,"  even  though  he  were  of 
sacred  fame,  to  enable  them  to  reach  settled  conclusions.  A  paper  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  M'Cann,  on  "  The  Methods  of  a  complete  Anthropology," 
and  the  discussion  which  followed,  gave  evidence  that,  to  many  of  tho 
members  of  the  Association,  the  present  one-sided  method  of  dealing 
with  some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  this  department  is  eminently 
nnsatis&ctory. 

Before  leaving  Section  D  a  brief  reference  should  be  made  to  a  matter 
in  connection  with  it  which  is  not  likely  to  be  recorded  in  the  ofiieial 
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<*  Beport "  of  the  Assooiation.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Watis,  alieady  mentioned, 
had  snhmitted  a  paper  entitled,  "A  Plea  for  Peace  and  Co-opezatios 
hetween  Science  and  Theology,'*  which  paper  the  committee  of  the 
Section  had  rejected.  This  rejection  excited  considerable  dissatisfiMiioii, 
seeing  that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  in  past  years,  and  in 
the  position  assumed  by  many  scientific  men,  there  had  been  quite  enoim^ 
to  call  for  sach  a  plea,  or  indeed  to  make  the  "plea"  a  protest 
At  the  reqaest  of  a  number  of  friends,  Dr.  Watts  read  his  paper  in  the 
Elmwood  Presbyterian  church,  which  was  in  dose  proximity  to  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Section.  There  was  a  large  attendanoe»  indnding 
many  members  of  the  Association  who  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
first  gratintonsly  assume  that  sdenoe  must  of  necessity  be  no>»»Christian, 
then  ptoeeed  to  make  it  on^i-Christian,  and,  lastiy.  raise  a  damour 
about  the  right  of  firee  inquizy,  if  Christian  men,  who  are  not  unsdeii* 
tific,  venture  to  question  the  soundness  of  the  condusion. 

Dr.  Watts*  paper  cannot  be  summarized  here ;  it  has  since  been  pub- 
lished, and  will  wdl  repay  a  eareful  perusaL  He  had  the  heartj 
thanks  of  the  minority  of  thoughtful  men  of  the  various  Churches  of 
Bel&st ;  though,  of  course,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  Uamed 
lum  for  the  attitude  he  assumed.  But  was  there  not  a  cause  ?  It  is 
surdy  hi^  time  that  Christian  philosophers  should  take  their  stand  in 
this  matter,  and  demand  that  sdentists  shall  not,  any  more  than  theo- 
logians, offer  men  "  intellectual  peace  at  the  price  of  intellectual  dealh,*' 
and  that  sdence  shall  not  be  "  wounded  In  the  house  of  her  fiiends*'  by 
the  substitution  on  the  part  of  her  disdples  of  unproTcd  assumptions  fixr 
demonstrated  truth,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  sneering  tone  to  those 
fdlow-diedples  who  think  they  are  at  liberty  to  speak  of  the  diselo- 
sures  of  science  as  impressiye  illustrations  of  the  manifold  wisdom  ind 
power  of  Almighty  God. 

In  the  Geographical  Section,  which  met  in  the  Library  of  the  Pres- 
byterian College,  the  progress  of  geographical  discoyezies  in  the  oouzse 
of  the  year  was  wdl  exhibited  in  the  address  of  the  president.  Major 
Wilson,  IL£.,  andin  the  papers  communicated  to  the  Section.  Thebest 
metiiods  of  teaching  Geography  were  also  dwdt  upon.  '*  The  '  Oial- 
lenger '  Besearches  into  the  physical  Conditions  of  the  deep  Sea,**  was 
the  subject  of  a  Taluable  paper  by  Dr.  Caipenter ;  and  the  Bct.  Dr. 
Porter  contributed  **  Notes  of  a  recent  Journey  east  of  the  Jordan,'* 
which,  like  all  his  communications  upon  such  subjects,  possessed  a 
singular  diann.  A  paper  on  "  Explorations  in  Africa,**  thou^  it  d^ 
not  deal  with  the  discoTeriee  of  Livingstone,  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
thoughts  of  the  great  traTsUer,  and  of  the  intense  interest  which  wodd 
have  been  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Section  had  Divine  Provi- 
dence spared  his  life,  and  permitted  him  to  be  present  to  commnnicato 
the  result  of  his  observations. 

Section  F  was  devoted  to  Economic  and  Statistical  Science ;  it  met  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Methodist  College,  under  the  preddeni^  of  the 
Bight  Honourable  Lord  0*Hagan.  Several  important  subjects  wars 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Section,  induding^  "Land 
Tenure''   « Sanitary  Legislation,'*   "The  Metric  Sjystem,**  "Tndes* 
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nnions/*  "  Gompilaiioii  of  Statistics/*  "  Industrial  and  Befonnatory 
Schools,"  *'  Education  as  a  Science,"  **  Practical  Difficulties  in  enforcing 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,"  and,  <*  Beform  in  the  Work  of  the 
Medical  Profession."  The  last  three  of  these  topics  were  treated  by 
ladies,  and  the  attendance  at  the  reading  and  discussion  was  very  large. 
Mrs.  Gray,  Miss  Becker,  and  Miss  Beedy  were  the  writers,  and  certainly 
the  effect  of  their  compositions  was  not  marred  by  their  reading  of  them. 
The  contrast  which  their  clear  voices,  distinct  enunciation,  and  effective 
emphasis  presented,  to  the  muffled  tones,  indistinct  articulation,  and 
monotonous  hum  with  which  some  gentlemen  read  their  lucubrations 
was  most  dclightfiil ;  and  the  readiness,  grace,  and  fluency  of  their 
replies  to  the  criticism  which  was  offered  was  in  equally  striking 
contrast  with  the  hesitation  and  ineffectiveness  observed  elsewhere  on 
some  other  occasions. 

One  of  the  papers  in  this  Section  originated  a  somewhat  prolonged 
reference  to  the  dispute  in  the  linen-trade  then  existing  in  Belfast,  and 
gave  rise  to  an  exchange  of  views  between  masters  and  men.  The  Bev. 
Dr.  Scott,  the  principal  of  the  Methodist  College,  and  one  of  the  Vice- 
presidents  of  the  Section,  made  a  practical  suggestion  with  a  view  of 
terminating  the  misunderstanding;  and  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation had  the  pleasure  of  announcing  at  the  concluding  General 
Meeting  that  the  dispute  was  ended,  and  the  mills  about  to  resume 
work. 

Section  G  was  the  last  of  those  into  which  the  Association  was 
divided,  and  it  was  devoted  to  Mechanical  Science.  Among  other 
important  matters  referred  to  in  the  opening  address  of  the  president, 
Professor  James  Thomson,  F.B.S.E.,  the  subject  of  "  Bailway  Acci- 
dents," and  the  means  of  their  diminution,  or  prevention,  by  "  The 
Block  System,"  occupied  a  prominent  place.  The  same  subject  was 
discussed  in  some  papers  read  before  the  Section.  Had  the  Meeting  of 
the  Association  taken  place  a  few  weeks  later,  what  a  melancholy 
emphasis  would  have  been  given  to  these  communications  by  the  recent 
frightful  accident  near  Norwich  I  Singularly  enough,  there  was  in  this 
Section  also,  and  upon  this  point,  a  rejected  paper.  On  a  table  in  the 
open  sir,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Queen's  College,  there  was  a  model  of  a 
railway  carriage,  and  a  somewhat  rude  wooden  representation  of  an  engine. 
On  the  side  of  the  carriage,  in  gilt  letters,  appeared  the  words,  <' My  safety 
oometh  from  the  Lord,"  and  beside  the  table  stood  a  stout,  farmer-looking 
man  ready  with  his  explanation  to  all  comers.  It  turned  out,  on  inquiry, 
that  he  was  a  fEurmer  named  Thomas  Lynch,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Derry,  and  that  this  was  an  invention  of  his  own,  duly  patented, 
which  he  termed,  '*The  Self- Acting  Continuous  Bailway  Break,"  and 
to  which  he  ascribed  great  importance  as  a  means  of  preventing  railway 
accidents.  That  there  was  some  merit  in  his  scheme  seemed  undeniable, 
and  why  his  models  and  his  explanatory  paper  should  have  been  denied 
admission  to  the  Section,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He  was  not  slow  to  attri- 
bute it,  in  part,  to  the  "  trades'  union  "  feeling,  which  would  not  admit 
that  any  one  not  a  professional  engineer  should  hit  upon  an  invention  in 
mechanical  science  worthy  of  consideration.  He  hinted,  also,  that  the 
motto  upon  the  side  of  the  carriage  had  something  to  do  with  the 
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mfttter ;  bni  it  ifi  impoEsible  to  believe  that  snoh  nnworthy  motives  should 
have  had  any  weight. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  sabjeots  dealt  with  in  this  Section  there 
were  two  that  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  that  deserve  more 
than  the  passing  reference  which  can  here  be  made  to  them.  One  was 
'<  An  Eclipsing  Apparatus  for  Lighthonses,"  by  means  of  which  every 
lighthouse  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  every  other.  The  value  of 
this  appliance  for  avoiding  the  shipwrecks  which  so  often  result  from 
mistaking  one  lighthouse  for  another,  many  miles  away,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Another  important  contrivance  exhibited  and  diseossed 
was,  "A  Screw  Lowering  Apparatus  for  Ships."  This  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Harland,  of  BelfieMst,  and  its  adoption  will  remedy  some 
inconveniences  to  which  ocean-going  screw  steamers  are  now  sulgecti 
and  will,  besides,  give  them  additional  power  in  deep  water. 

An  interesting  paper  on  *'  The  Belfisst  Harbour"  ended  the  businesB 
of  the  Section. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  the  question  arises,  Of  what  service  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  truth  have  been  the  transactions  of  the  British  Asso- 
oiation  at  its  gathering  for  1874  ?  With  reference  to  the  objects  which  it 
contemplates,  and  as  compared  with  former  Annual  Meetings,  haa  this 
last  one  been  *<  a  great  success?**  If  the  criterion  be  the  amount  of  new 
scientific  truth,  or  even  of  fresh  illustrations  of  old  and  fJMniliar  truths, 
communicated  by  the  members  to  each  other,  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
it  does  not  appear  as  if  anything  very  valuable  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  if  the  Association  had  not  this  year  been  called  together. 
There  were  no  great  discoveries  axmounced,  lifting  the  veil  of  some  of 
the  deep  mysteries  of  nature,  and  affording  a  glimpse  of  new  worlds  of 
thought  and  experiment  from  which  "  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  '* 
might  be  derived.  Neither  were  there  any  newly-found  remarkable 
applications  of  well-known  operations  or  principles  which  might  give  to 
them  a  value  never  dreamed  of  before.  So  far,  then,  as  such  direct, 
striking  results  are  concerned,  the  assembling  of  the  Aasociation  in 
Belfast  has  not  borne  much  fruit. 

But  this  would  be  an  unfair  criterion  to  apply.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  some  of  the  chief  benefits  which  may  be  expected  firom  rach 
re-unions  are  indirect.  It  is  in  the  stimulus  to  thought  and  inquiry 
which  they  furnish,  more  than  in  the  immediate  and  positive  value 
of  any  given  communication,  that  the  advantage  is  to  be  sougjit.  The 
kindly  intercourse  into  which  men  are  brought  who  might  otherwise 
remain  strangers  to  each  other,  must  also  count  for  something.  It  is 
important  that  tmth^seekers  in  the  domain  of  science  should  leam  to 
respect  each  other;  and,  in  theur  seal  for  the  processes  and  reenlta  wbictk 
they  themselves  have  employed  and  obtained,  not  lightiy  undervalue 
methods  and  conclusions  different  from  their  own.  This  state  of  feeling 
is  most  readily  brought  about  by  the  intimacies  and  iriendshipe  whidi 
spring  up  in  connection  with  such  gatherings ;  the  line  of  observation 
and  the  method  of  inquiry  which  might  scarcely  have  challenged  atten- 
tion as  those  of  some  unknown  worker,  seem  quite  a  different  thing  when 
recognised  as  the  contribution  to  science  of  one  with  whom  pif^iffi*^ 
personal  intercourse  has  been  held.  ^ 
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Whaiarer  may  have  been  the  yalue  of  the  reeeni  meetiog  on  aooofimt 
of  these  indireet  benefits,  there  has  been  one  inddental  result  which 
cannot  be  of  slight  conseqnenoe  to  the  caiue  of  truth,  and  that  is,  the 
inquiry  which  has  been  excited  as  to  the  alleged  antagonism  between 
Boienoe  and  theology.  They  are  no  true  friends  to  either  who  seek  to 
promote  such  opposition.  The  scientist  who  is  really  opposed  to  revela- 
tion will  be  found  to  pursue  only  a  *'  Science  falsely  so  called  ;*'  and  the 
thanks  of  the  lover  of  truth  are  due  to  every  one  who  exposes  the 
assumptions  and  fallaoies  by  which  such  false  science  has  been  exalted; 
and  of  which  the  notion  has  been  bred,  that  a  deep  acquaintance  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  material  universe  is  inconsistent  with  an 
enlightened  and  steadfEwt  faith  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, 

W.  M*M. 


THE  "THAMES,  OR  WESLEYAN  SEAMEN'S,  MISSION." 

That  there  exists  in  Methodism  an  Institution  whose  operations  are 
specially  designed  for  the  benefit  of  seamen,  is  a  fact  which  is  perhaps 
not  known  to  every  reader  of  this  Magazine.  Very  certain  it  is  that,  in 
many  Circuits  in  the  Connexion,  not  a  few  of  our  people  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  name  of  this  Mission.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  systematic  evangelistic  effort  in  behalf  of  our  seafiEuiog  population 
is  not  a  "  missing  link  "  in  the  chain  of  our  extensive  and  various  activities 
as  a'.Christian  community.  We  can  with  pleasure  inform  our  readers  that 
the  merchant  seamen  who  enter  the  Thames  by  tens  of  thousands,  are 
no  more  overlooked  than  are  the  "  masses  '*  of  the  great  city  on  its  banks, 
or  its  homeless  and  destitute  boys  and  girls.  Many  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  when  the  "  sailor  of  the  family  *'  comes,  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings, into  the  vast  port  of  London,  he  may  find  a  Methodist  place  of 
worship,  a  reading-room.  Society  classes,  and  agents,  who  are  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  of  some  spiritual  service  to  him  as  long  as 
he  may  remain  on  shore  or  on  the  river. 

This  Mission,  according  to  the  Report  issued  for  the  year  1878,  has 
nearly  completed  the  thirty-first  year  of  its  useful  existence.  During 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  had  not  any  regular  recognition  in  the 
"  Minutes,"  except  so  far  as  regards  the  appointment  of  the  ministers, — 
not,  in  fact,  until  1869,  when  the  Committee  and  officers  were  formally 
appointed  by  Conference  itself,  whereby  the  Institution  received  a  more 
pronoimoed  Connexional  status  than  it  had  previously  enjoyed. 

The  Wesleyan  Seamen's  chapel  is  a  little  remarkable  in  its  history. 
The  building  was  originally  erected  as  a  Literary  Institute,  and  was 
called  the  **  Eastern  Hall.'*  It  was  the  property  of  shareholders,  dwell- 
ing in  its  vicinity,  who  expected  their  scheme  to  benefit  them  both  in  a 
literary  and  a  financial  point  of  view.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  both 
respects  the  **  Institute ''  was  so  far  a  fEdlure  as  to  lead  to  its  being  sold. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  who  made  it  over forthe  use 
of  the  Methodists,  on  a  leasehold  to  trustees  appointed  with  that  object 
by  the  St.  George's  Cizouit.    There  now  remains  on  this  building  a  debt 
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of  about  two  thonsand  seven  htindred  potmds,  and  about  thirty-three  yean 
are  still  to  ran  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  This  pecnniaiy  obliga- 
tion was  inotirred  long  ago,  of  oonrset  through  the  purchase  of  the  prenusee 
and  their  necessary  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  its  altered  charaeter.* 
The  trustees  and  local  Mends  are  now  vigorously  grappling  with  this 
debt  by  means  of  a  "  Sinldng-ftind,**  with  the  hope  that  by  about  the  time 
half  of  the  renaaining  tenn  has  expired,  it  will  be  entirely  liquidated. 
They  will  then  have  some  sixteen  years  before  them,  during  which  they 
intend  to  prepare  a  fond  with  the  view  either  to  get  the  lease  renewed, 
or  to  build  a  new  Seamen's  chapeL 

The  interior  of  the  straoture  has  been  more  than  once  refashioned,  at 
considerable  expense,  in  order  to  fit  it  more  thoroughly  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  now  put.  About  six  months  ago  the  latest  improvements  weie 
effected,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds,  aU  of 
which  was  raised  before  the  re-opening  services  dosed.  The  chapel  now 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  any  in  its  own  neighbourhood :  some  of 
its  admirers  would  go  so  far,  perhaps,  as  to  challenge  London  itself  to 
produce  a  better  for  attaining  the  ends  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  reading-room,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  premises,  ia  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  of  seamen,  being  thrown  open  to  them  every  week- 
evening  from  six  to  nine  o'clock,  and  every  Sunday  afternoon  from  half- 
past  two  to  half-past  six.  Daily  newspapers,  magazines,  and  suitable 
books  are  laid  out  on  the  tables.  A  library  is  also  kept  open,  particularly 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  a  free  tea  is  provided,  at  four  o'elodc, 
and  after  the  tea  follows  what  is  called  the  '*  sailors'  meeting."  These 
gatherings  have  often  been  marked  by  unusual  spiritual  power  and  lasting 
good  effects.  The  sailors  themselves  frequently  speak  at  them,  and  not 
seldom  with  their  usual  bluntness.  Here  are  two  instances.  On  one 
occasion  a  seaman  rose,  after  some  others  had  spoken,  and  said:— "This 
is  to  me  a  great  treat.  It  is  twelve  months  ago,  this  blessed  night,  since 
God  converted  my  soul.  I  was  in  this  chapel  on  a  Sunday  nig^t  when 
a  minister  looked  me  right  in  the  face,  and  said,  '  Are  yoH  saved,  saved, 
sa/ved  f '  Those  words  were  blessed  by  God,  and  I  began  to  think  aad 
pray  till  I  became  a  Christian.  I  was  a  good  servant  of  the  de^'s  a 
long  time ;  and  what  did  I  get  for  it  ?  A  wretched  home,  a  ragged  wife, 
shoeless  children,  empty  pockets,  and  often  an  aching  head.  Yes,  the 
devil  is  a  very  hard  master,  but  I've  given  him  the  slip.  He  often  tries 
to  get  me  back  again,  and  one  day  I  was  nearly  gone,  but  the  Lord  kept 
me.  Beligion  is  a  good  thing,  lads.  If  you  could  see  my  heart,— it  is 
brimfdl  of  love  to  God  and  to  you.  I've  had  my  persecutions  and 
troubles  since  I  believed,  but  this  has  been  the  best  yeur  of  my  life. 
Fray  much  for  me,  that  I  may  hold  fast  to  the  end."  (Beport,  1878,  p.  IB.) 


*  The  chapel  was  sold  by  the  Mercers'  Cempsny  to  the  trustees  for  three 
thonsand  pounds,  and  the  alterations  cost  foar  hundred  more.  The  original 
outlay  has  been  reduced  therefore  by  seyen  hundred  pounds.  It  is  ntber 
interesting  to  know  that  the  building  was  secured  to  the  Seamen's  Mission  by  a 
deposit  of  five  hundred  pounds,  only  half  an  hour  before  a  similar  deposit  was 
offered  by  the  Boman  Oatholies,  who  were  thus  very  near  having  it  in  tLeir 
possession. 
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At  aaoiher  time,  afler  six  pious  men  had  addressed  the  meeting,  two 
of  whom  had  been  converted  on  similar  occasions,  a  sailor  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  speak.  He  then  said :— "  I*m  no  Christian ;  I*m  trying,  but 
it's  hard  work  for  a  sailor  to  live  right.  I  want  to  say  how  thankful  I 
«m  you  are  so  interested  in  the  weKare  of  us  poor  seamen.  I'll  tell  you 
what :  I've  been  to  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  place  is  always 
spoken  well  of;  you  don't  know  what  good  you  have  done,  and  are  doing. 
Lots  of  '  chaps  *  have  said  this  place  is  like  *  their  home ; '  and  many  a 
man  has  got  something  here  that  sticks  to  him  like  wax.  Pray  for  me, 
for  I  feel  queer  here,"  (putting  his  hand  on  his  heart) ;  "  God  be  merciful 
to  me  I  Amen."  (Report,  1878,  p.  18.) 

These  samples,  taken  at  random,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  kind  of 
meeiingB  held  here  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Conversions  often  take  place, 
and  many  of  the  devout  seamen  assist  in  the  work.  All  the  classes  also 
axe  open  to  the  entrance  of  sailors,  as  well  as  all  the  other  services  held 
in  comiection  with  the  chapel. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  done  by  this  Institu- 
tios,  so  far  as  the  sailors  themselves  are  concerned,  is  the  regular  visita- 
tion from  ship  to  ship  which  is  carried  on  in  the  docks  and  on  the  river. 
The  docks  extend  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Thames  for  many 
miles.  Any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  dimensions  and  traffic 
of  the  St.  Eatherine,  the  London,  the  West  India,  the  East  India,  the 
MOlwall,  and  the  Victoria  Docks,  will  acknowledge  that  the  ground 
worked  over  by  our  agents  is  large  enough  for  twice  the  number  actually 
employed.  If  to  this  be  added  the  ships  unloading  in  the  river,  from 
London  Bridge  down  to  Limehouse,  and  the  ships  in  the  canal  basin, 
it  wUl  be  seen  that  thousands  of  vessels,  representing  tens  of  thousands 
of  seamen,  with  their  captains  and  officers,  are  visited  from  year  to 
year,  pastorally,  by  the  band  of  Christian  workers  which  this  mission 
employs. 

Two  ministers,  two  lay  agents,  and  aBible-woman,  compose  the  existing 
staff.  The  Bible-woman  visits  the  lodging-houses  and  Sailors'  Homes, 
in  order  to  read  to  them  either  the  Bible  or  rehgious  tracts.  Much 
imostentatious  but  effective,  though  sometimes  painfdl,  work  is  thus 
performed  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  our  seafaring  class.  The  lay  agent 
chiefly  boards  the  vessels  out  on  the  river,  but  also  takes  his  turn 
in  the  docks.  The  ministers  attend  mainly  to  the  docks,  visiting  each 
in  Buecession.  The  ground  occupied  is  thus  again  and  again  gone  over : 
the  result  being  that  abundant  good  seed  has  been  thrown  as  it  were 
broadcast  among  the  people.  And,  judging  from  what  is  reaped  from 
time  to  time,  the  sowing  has  been  by  no  means  in  vain.  An  outline  of 
how  this  work  is  actually  carried  on  may  be  enough  to  show  what  is 
likely,  with  God's  blessing,  to  be  the  result. 

Entering  the  dock,  whichever  it  may  be  that  falls  to  his  turn  for 
the  week,  the  missionary  boards  the  first  vessel  he  comes  to ;  and  finds 
out,  first  of  all,  the  officer  who  may  happen  to  be  in  charge.  Opening 
his  commission  by  offering  a  tract  and  stating  his  business,  he  does  his 
best  to  introduce  an  appropriate  remark  respecting  rehgion ;  or,  as 
opportunity  serves,  he  prolongs  a  usefiil  conversation,  and  finishes 
with  a  short  prayer,  if  it  be  found  at  all  convenient.    Thence  he  goes 
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"  forward,"  to  the  men,  adapting  himself  as  best  he  can  to  what  he  meets 
in  the  <*  forecastle,"  as  he  did  in  the  cabin  "  aft."  Now  and  then  gnoh 
infonnal  meetings  have  been  apparently  failnres,  bat  generally  they  are 
saooesses,— looked  at  from  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  These  services  an 
not  seldom  choice  means  of  grace  to  the  missionary  himself,  and  without 
doubt  to  not  a  few  of  the  seamen  themselves  they  have  been  prodnetive 
of  mnoh  good,  which  has  not  always  immediately  shown  itself.  The 
Beports  and  Occasional  Papers  for  1878,  and  preceding  yean,  contain 
nomerons  enconraging  incidents  arising  oat  of  this  regolar  visitation  of 
the  ships,  and  to  these,  after  selecting  one  or  two  by  way  of  speqpiens, 
we  most  refer  the  reader  for  foller  information. 

We  find  it  stated  that,  "  a  captain,  whom  one  of  the  ministen  met  on 
his  vessel,  and  who  was  a  religions  man,  dated  his  conversion,  which 
happened  whenhe  was  but  a  lad  on  board  ship,  to  his  reading  a  tract  with 
which  he  was  about  to  light  the  fire.  He  was  struck  by  a  sentence  in  the 
tract, — which  instead  of  burning  he  kept  and' read.  The  result  of  his 
reading  was  a  conviction  of  his  sinfiilness  of  souL  He  was  at  sea,  and 
had  no  spiritual  guide ;  but  yet,  by  God's  mercy,  he  repented,  wept,  and 
prayed,  till  at  length,  with  astonishing  folness  of  joy,  he  was  made  happy 
in  God.  From  that  tune  he  had,  he  said,  tried  to  live  to  God,  and  to 
make  his  *  calling  and  election  sure.'  The  mate  of  the  vessel,  who  sit 
with  him  on  the  deck,  seemed  astonished  to  hear  of  suoh  a  thing  as  that  a 
man  may  know  his  sins  forgiven.  But  it  evidently  took  hold  of  him ;  and 
the  minister  was  not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportoni^  for 
following  up  the  ei^tain's  remarks  in  tibe  mate's  mind  and  heart." 

Again  we  read, — "  An  old  seaman  got  hold  of  my  hand  and  shook  it 
till  I  felt  quite  sick ;  and  then  told  me  how  that  the  reading  of  a  paper, 
<  The  Evening  Hour,'  so  affected  him  that  he  had  prayed,  wept,  and 
dreamed  about  it  for  a  full  month ;  when,  he  went  on  to  say, '  Jesos 
appeared  to  me,  and  said,  "  Only  believe  I "  I  said,  '*  I  do  believe,  Iiord," 
and  I  was  a  new  man  in  a  moment.  I  had  shouted  so  hard  that  one 
of  my  mates  came  running  up,  saying,  "  Believe  what  ?  " — **  Tliat  God 
has  pardoned  my  sins,"  I  replied.  He  swore  at  me  and  said,  **  Shut 
up  !  When  you  get  to  a  public-house,  your  religion  will  be  nowhere." 
But,  blessed  be  God  I  I've  kept  on  till  now ;  and  I  now  have  no  laelination 
to  those  things  I  once  loved.' " 

There  are  two  features  particularly  observable  in  the  results  of  this  mis- 
sion, so  far  as  they  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  first  is,  the  teamtf 
of  these  knownresults,  when  compared  with  the  eystematio  and  oontinooiis 
labours  bestowed.  The  second  Ib^  that  their  character  is  unusoaUy 
satifififtctory,  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side  with  such  as  are  obtained  in 
any  other  field  of  Christian  enterprise.  A  word  or  two  on  each  of  these 
two  points  may  here  be  expected,  or  at  least  they  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

By  **known  "  results  are  sunply  meant  such  as  actually  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  agents.  Other  fhiit,  over  and  above  what  is  broo^^t  under 
our  observation,  is  without  doubt  existing  and  ripening  under  the  eye  of 
other  labourers— certainly,  under  the  notice  and  care  of  God.  Amoment's 
reflection  will  explain  wl^  it  is  not  likely  that  the  missionarieB  should 
ever  hear  of  a  tithe  of  the  happy  effects  of  thek  toil.    When  if  is  con« 
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8idered  fhat  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  this  mission  ministers  go  off 
to  sea,  often  for  long  voyages,  very  shortly  after  the  missionary  has  paid 
them  hisfirst  visit,  it  will  at  once  appear  that  whatever  has  been  the  actual 
effect  of  his  conversation  and  exhortations  on  the  minds  of  the  seamen^ 
they  take  it  away  with  them :  they  pass  altogether  out  of  the  range  of  his 
oversight, — ^for  a  long  time  at  least, — ^it  may  be  for  ever.  If  the  men  who 
receive  good  on  shore  become  for  a  short  season  united  in  religious  fellow- 
ship, yet  are  they  soon  separated  from  one  another  in  voyages  to  other 
ports ;  and  they  join  fresh  ships,  some  of  them  never  coming  back  again 
—perhaps  no  two  ever  returning  to  the  same  port,  in  the  same  ship,  at 
the  same  time.  How  is  it  possible,  in  such  circumstances,  to  tabulate 
the  evidences  of  the  direct  or  indirect  good  which  undoubtedly,  after  all, 
must  be  the  issue  of  this  kind  of  work  ? 

The  results  which  are  ascertained  warrant  us  in  assuming  that  the 
harvest  reaped  in  this  field  must  be  very  good  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  It  is  a  fair  argument  which  we  use  in  this  case  when  we  say 
that  the  portion  of  our  reward  which  we  cannot  know,  simply  because  it 
is  taken  out  of  our  reach,  must  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
which  we  ourselves  realise.  Now,  as  regards  what  we  .know  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  this  sort  of  labour,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  seamen  when 
converted  make  capital  Christians.  As  a  rule,  they  maintain  a  lively 
zeal  for  religion  when  they  have  once  obtained  it  For  they  have  a  hard 
fight  for  it  first  of  all,  ere  they  become  decided  for  God.  Then  they 
have  a  harder  struggle  perhaps  to  hold  fast  their  piety,  and  to  remain 
faithful  to  their  choice  of  the  ** better  part.''  On  board  ship  they  need  to 
constantly  watch  and  pray,  or  they  would  soon  fall  away  again.  The  dis- 
cipline of  their  trials,  persecutions,  and  temptations  hardens  them  in  fact 
into  firm  and  steadfast  godliness.  A  sailor,  therefore,  soundly  converted 
to  God,  is  one  greatly  to  rejoice  over,  for  he  will  generally  become  a 
missionary  of  the  best  kind,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  fruit— and  the 
sailor-type  is  a  very  fine  one  of  a  Ohristian— is  ofteo  obtained,  by  the 
blessing  of  Gk>d,  in  connection  with  this  mission. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  those  who  labour  among  them,  that  sailors 
become  converted  more  readily  and  in  larger  proportions,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  than  is  seen  in  many  other  departments  of  Ohristian  activity. 
It  is  natural  that  it  shotild  be  so.  The  seaman,  while  he  is  by  no  means 
better  than  he  should  be,  and  too  often  inclines  to  deeply-vicious  habits, 
j9i  retains  much  simplicity  and  openness  of  nature,  which  would  be  soon 
lost  by  living  as  much  ashore  as  he  does  afloat.  These  very  qualities, 
recognised  as  prominent  characteristics  in  aU  popular  ideas  of  the  sailor, 
make  him,  in  the  hands  of  the  designing  and  evil-minded  "  land  sharks," 
of  both  sexes,  an  easy  prey.  Yet  his  simplicity  and  frankness  also  cause 
him  easily  to  yield  when  face  to  face  with  the  Word  of  God ;  when  urged 
to  his  own  good  by  his  spiritual  friend.  At  such  a  time  haply  he  remembers 
his  early  religious  impressions,  his  Sunday-school  days,  his  far-off  home, 
his  praying  mother, — ^if  he  has  one, — and  he  will  strongly  feel  the  heavenly 
call  thus  brought  vividly  home  to  him.  The  meetings,  already  referred 
to,  which  are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  after  tea  in  the  reading-room, 
li*ve  been  repeatedly  marked  by  quick  and  sound  conversions  to  God. 
In  most  of  those  cMeSy  compftrotively  little  previous  labour  has  been 
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bestowed ;  bnt,  as  the  time  hafl  been  short,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  spedftl 
power  of  grace  that  in  many  instances  brought  the  work  to  a  speedy 
and  blessed  termination. 

Besides  the  work  done  at  the  reading-room  and  in  the  genoal  visitatum 
of  ships,  there  are  some  valedictory  services  held  on  board  vesaels  whkfa 
are  going  on  long  voyages,  or  which  contain  emigrants.  Many  intereeiiDg 
services  of  this  kind  have  been  held  dnring  the  past  year,  giving  to  those 
who  are  thns  leaving  their  native  land,  it  may  be  for  ever,  a  last  solemn 
opportnnity  of  taking  God  to  be  their  "  Shelter  from  the  stoiiny  blast, 
and  their  eternal  home.'* 

If  a  little  spedal  pleading  may  here  be  allowed,  it  should  be  remarked, 
in  condnsion,  that  this  mission,  like  every  other  department  of  onr  Con- 
nexional  work,  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contribntiona.  Some 
aid  it  occasionally  receives  by  donations ;  legacies  also  bow  and  then— 
too  rarely— &11  to  its  lot;  and  occasional  collections  in  du^Is  an 
here  and  there  permitted  for  its  benefit.  Bnt  the  bulk  of  its  support 
oomes  from  yearly  sabsoribers,  the  list  of  which  is  kept  np  by  new  names 
gained  yearly,  if  possible,  to  take  the  places  of  those  lost  by  death,  or 
through  the  inability  of  some  to  continue  to  help  a  cause  which  they  love. 
Upon  the  Superintendent  rests  the  burden  of  seeing  that  thn  nnrmnaiy  onm 
is  raised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  agency  employed,  and  to  meet  the 
yearly  wear  and  tear.  Additional  agents,  too,  are  much  needed.  To  have 
said  this  is  perhaps  enough.  Should  any  Christian  friends,  who  have 
been  hitherto  ignorant  of  the  existence,  or  of  the  needs,  of  this  **  Wesleyan 
Seamen's  Mission,'*  and  who  approve  of  this  branch  of  evangehstie 
effort,  desire  to  become  regular  or  incidental  supporters  of  it,  copies  of 
the  Beport  and  Occasional  Papers  will  be  sent  to  them  at  once,  on 
application  to  either  of  the  ministers  of  the  mission. 

The  British  and  foreign  sailors  ought  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  Ghurehof 
Christ.  It  should  be  considered  that  vast  numbers  of  sailors  are  still 
ungodly  men ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  what  a  widely-spread  Influenee 
for  evil  they  must  exercise  while  they  remain  unsaved.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  they  represent  our  nation  abroad ;  and  that 
deep  and  lasting  prejudices  are  formed  against  us  and  our  religion  if  the 
godlees  sailor  be  all  that  foreigners  know  of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  seaman  gets  reh'gion,  he  is  an  "epistle  known 
and  read  of  all  men,**  whose  presence  on  distant  shores  is  a  help,  and  not 
a  hindrance  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Churches  there.  To  do  work  then 
such  as  this  Institution  is  doing,  is  not  only  to  look  after  a  most  spiritually- 
neglected  and  needy  class,  with  the  prospect  of  much  sueoese  in  tfie 
effort,~is  not  only  to  minister  to  the  religious  necessities  of  men  who 
are  too  indifferent  to  their  best  interests  to  ask  this  at  our  hands, — but  it  is 
to  largely  co-operate  with  both  Foreign  and  Home  Missionary  aims. 
Take  it  on  the  general  ground  of  the  large  numbers  which  compose  this 
distinct  class,  who  need  the  Gospel  carried  to  them  as  well  as  any  other 
large  class  of  human  beings ;  or  take  in  on  the  special  ground  of  their 
calling,  which  largely  deprives  them  of  the  usual  means  of  grace  open  to 
all  other  sections  of  the  community,  and  thereby  necessitatee  the  oany- 
ing  the  Gospel  to  them  when  they  are  within  reach;  and  it  vrill  appear 
that  no  part  of  our  population  has  greater  claims  on  the  prompt  and 
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generous  sympathies  of  all  Christians  than  those  which  onr  seamen 
present. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  funds  with  whioh  the  Committee  of  the 
'*  Seamen's  Mission  "  has  to  deal  are  placed  under  three  separate  head- 
ings :  (1.)  The  Bible-woman*s  Fund,  for  the  support,  in  part,  of  the  Bible- 
woman.  (2.)  The  Distressed  Seamen's  Fund,  used  for  the  relief  of  such 
sailors  as  are  found  suffering  from  temporary  distress,  and  whom  a  trifle 
may  set  "upon  their  feet  again,"  thus  acting  for  them  the  part  of  a  good 
Samaritan.  The  third,  and  most  important,  is  the  fond  for  the  support 
of  the  minister  and  lay  agents,  and,  in  part,  of  the  Bible-woman,  and  for 
the  caxiying  on  of  the  general  work  of  the  mission.  Any  help  in  either  of 
the  above  fonns  will  be  both  timely  and  acceptable.'*'  A.  F.  F. 
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[The  ixuerttoD  of  the  title  of  any  pnblleatioii  In  this  list  la  not  to  be  eonddexed  w  pledging  nf  to 
the  approbtttion  of  its  contents,  onleee  it  be  Moompuiled  by  wnne  axpiws  intimation  of  onr  ffttoor- 
able  opinion.  Nor  ie  the  amiesion  of  any  raoh  Intimntlfln  to  be  zeguded  m  Jndieatlng  a  contzaiy 
opinion.   Our  limits,  and  other  leMoni,  impose  on  u  the  neeewity  of  aeleetion  and  brerityO 


Memorials  of  the  Eev,  William  when  Mr.  Toase  was  actively  super- 

Tease  :   coneisting  princijpally  of  intending  it.     Great  interest  was 

Extracts  from  His  Jowmals  and  then  felt  in  the  French  Mission, 

Correspondence,  illustrative  of  the  sustained     in     a    great    measure 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism  in  by    the    romantic    circumstances 

France  and  the  Channel  Islands,  under  which  it  was    commenced 

Compiled  by  a  Friend.     With  an  among    the    prison- ships    in   the 

Introduction  by  the  Eev,  Willia/m  Medway.    It  is  a  very  condensed 

Arthur, M,A,    London:  Wesleyan  memorial   of   an    unusually    pro- 

Conference  Office,lB7^, — This  book  tracted  ministry  full    of  interest, 

will  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  those  especially  in  its  earlier  years.    A 

who  take  an  interest  in  what  the  charming   Introduction,    in     Mr. 

compiler  calls  "  Middle  Method-  Arthur's  chaste  and  vigorous  style, 

ism."     It  portrays  a  man  whose  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 

Methodism  was  of  the  type  of  the  volume. 

immediate   successors  of  Wesley,        Few  Methodist  ministers  have 

and  it  describes  the  foundation  of  laboured  under  more  varied  oir- 

a  work  the  difficulties  of  which  are  cumstances,  and  amid  more  stirring 

not  now  appreciated  as  they  were  incidents,  than  the  subject  of  this 

*  On  page  181  of  the  Minutes  of  Oonfexenoe  for  1674,  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  demoted  to  the  <* Thames  Mission,''— wherein  the  Committee  are 
enumerated,  with  the  President  of  the  Conference  at  their  head,— there  appears 
the  following  direction: — "All  commnnications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Bev, 
Henry  B.  Burton,  Wesleyan  Seamen's  Chapel-house,  Portland  Street,  Com. 
meroial  Boad,  London,  £. ;  or  to  Mr.  George  Lidgett,  Treasurer,  9,  Billlter 
Street,  London,  E.C." 
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Memoir.  la  some  of  our  largest 
English  Circuits,  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  in  every  part  of 
France,  these  labours  were  prose- 
cuted. Fewer  still  have  ministered 
to  EngUsh  Continental  congrega- 
tions for  such  lengthy  periods. 
Eleven  years  were  spent  in  Paris, 
and  the  last  eleven  were  devoted 
to  purely  English  work  at  Bou- 
logne. 

Notices  of  French  life  and  char- 
acter, of  an  interesting  kind,  are 
scattered  through  the  book,— illus- 
trations of  the  featfiil  ignorance  pre- 
vailing on  all  subjects  connected 
with  practical  religion ;  of  the  utter 
darkness  of  the  people  with  respect  to 
the  Word  of  God;  of  the  state  of  the 
Protestant  Churehes  of  the  South, 
and  in  the  Alps ;  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Bible  and  other  Societies 
which  are  now  the  life  of  French 
Protestantism  ;  as  well  as  many 
amusing  facts  illustrating  the  influ- 
ence and  working  of  Bomanism  in 
France.  A  prisoner  on  one  of  the 
ships,  questioned  about  his  soul, 
replies,  "  I  know  of  no  such  ani- 
mal ''  I  Another  asks  for  a  rosary, 
to  say  his  prayers  to  the  "ban 
Dieu"  as  he  cannot  read;  and  a 
third  inquires,  '*  Monsieur,  how 
does  the  Holy  Virgin  do  ?'* 

Sometimes  the  services  among 
these  prisoners  were  disturbed  by 
irreverent  conduct.  On  one  occa- 
sion an  offender  was  more  than 
silenoed  by  a  not  too  scrupulous 
hearer  throwmg  a  hot  potato  in  his 
fsLce.  Hand-bills  circulatedin  Paris, 
on  which  Isaiah  Iv.  1  was  quoted, 
brought  a  man  with  a  milk-can  to 
receive  the  offered  gratuity.  A 
peasant  near  Nlmes  told  Mr. 
Toase  that  Jesus  Christ  died  in  His 
bed ;  and  at  Montpellier,  a  pastor, 
being  applied  to  by  some  Protest* 
ants  for  relief,  required  them  to 
repeat  tho  Lord's  Ptayer.    Unable 
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to  comply  with  this  test,  ha  asked, 
'*  How  can  you  be  Protestants,  and 
not  know  the  Lord's  Prayer  f  "  when 
one  replied,  "  I  can't,  but  I  would 
be  out  in  pieces  for  my  religion." 
Priestly  deception  is  exposed  in  the 
case  of  an  aged  woman  who  gave 
all  her  earnings  to  the  deigy, — 
the  authorities  finding  among  her 
papers  after  her  death  a  receipt 
signed  by  Monsieur  le  Cure  for  a 
place  "  in  Paradise,  No.  7,  left  aide 
on  entering"  I 

The  dosmg  decade  of  Mr.  Toase's 
lengthenedministry,«pep6nt]n  Bou- 
logne,— ^was  not  the  least  successful, 
though  wanting  in  the  stirring  inci- 
dent of  his  earlier  labours.  Ball- 
ways  and  steamboats  have  left  us 
little  of  the  adventure  peculiar  to 
the  ei»%0fio0  andthesaOing-paeket 
depending  on  wind  and  weather. 
Circumstances  &voured  both  the 
minister  and  the  Methodism  he  so 
worthily  represented.  A  large 
English  eonmxuniiy,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  titled  and  offieiAl 
classes,  had  settiedin  the  town.  The 
Episcopal  Church,  though  having 
several  places  of  worship,  fidled  to 
attract  the  reaUy  pious,  while  the 
poorer  classes  were  uneared  for: 
an  entrance-fee  was  demanded  lirom 
all  strangers  and  non*8eatholders. 
Bepelled  alike  by  the  absenea 
of  spiritual  food  and  the  metroanary 
impost,  numbers  of  godly  people 
found  their  way  to  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  were  won  and  ehanoad 
by  the  simplicity  and  power  of  Mr. 
Toase's  ministiy.  Even  clergymen 
were  found  among  the  seatholders, 
and  were  frequently  seen  at  the 
Lord's  table.  A  vigorous  Home- 
Mission  among  the  seaman  and  the 
poor  classes,  (who  were  numarons 
then  in  Boulogne,)  prosecuted  by 
Mr.  Edward  Gibson,  under  Mr. 
Toase's  superintendence,  and  sop* 
ported   by  Lord  Gonglataii  anl 
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oUierSf  gave  oompleteness  to  the 
work.  The  reetilt  was  a  oongrega- 
iion  second  to  none  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Tet,  as  Mr.  Arthur  observes, 
both  with  respect  to  Fans  and  Bou- 
logne, this  English  work,  more  or 
less,  "  was  sowing  beside  a  running 
stream,  where  you  must  expect  to 
deposit  the  seed  you  cast  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  your  own 
eye.  The  great  bulk  of  his  con- 
gregation was  here  to-day,  and 
away  to-morrow.  A  few  resident 
families  formed  a  certain  perma- 
nent nudeus,  but  the  minority  were 
visitors,  many  but  for  a  day,  and 
few  for  more  than  three  or  four 
weeks.  That  little  congregation 
often  contained  persons  whose  posi- 
tions and  histories  offered  very 
Btriking  contrasts.  This  one  was  a 
person  of  title,  of  the  highest  moral 
excellence,  that  other  of  a  similar 
rank,  but  one  who  was  known  to 
have  drunk  the  lees  of  Parisian  dis- 
sipation. Here  were  broken-down 
families,  living  no  one  could  tell 
how ;  there  rich,  vulgar,  fools  fling- 
ing gold  after  French  gewgaws,  and 

thinking  they  were  grand On 

any  one  Sunday,  if  they  who  had 
formed  the  congregation  of  the  last 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  back- 
wards to  the  scene,  one  would  have 
to  look  firom  the  deck  of  a  ship  in 
the  Mediterranean,  another  from  a 
diligence  going  dovm  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  a  third  would  be 
on  the  Danube,  and  a  fourth  upon 
the  Atlantic ;  while  not  afew  would 
be  in  the  hotels  or  warehouses  of 
London." 

The  late  war  has  changed  the 
£Rce  of  things  in  both  places  for  the 
present,  but  much  of  the  work 
remains,  and  Mr.  Tease's  name 
will  be  remembered  in  Boulogne  as 
long  as  any  of  those  who  knew  him 
are  left.  His  simplicity  and  saint- 
linees  of  eharaoter  standout  promi- 
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nentlyfrom  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  this  volume.  Every  inch  a 
gentleman,  with  the  solid  grain  of 
sturdy  English  character,  polished 
after  the  French  similitude, "  Father 
Toase  "  was  above  all  an  eminently 
godly  man.  Not  the  least  value  of 
these  **  Memorials  '*  is  in  the  light 
they  throw  on  our  Continental  work, 
botii  among  our  own  countrymen, 
who  are  resident  or  travelling 
abroad,  and  the  Continental  peoples 
themselves.  It  ought  to  be  read  by 
aU  who  take  an  interest  in  Mission 
work. 

Lectures  on  MUsUme  and  Evan* 
geliam*  By  Andrew  BomervvUet 
D»D*  Edinhwrgh :  W»  Oliphant 
and  Co.  1874.— This  is  a  good  and 
wholesome  book.  The  venerable 
author,  who  was  for  twenty-three 
years  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  who  did  good  service  in  that 
capacity,  on  his  retiring  from  office 
a  few  years  ago,  was  requested  to 
deliver  to  the  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Theological  Hall,  a 
course  of  Lectures  on  Missions,  and 
with  that  request  he  gladly  com- 
plied. The  Lectures  are  now  before 
us.  They  are  well  conceived  and 
clearly  expressed,  and  they  embody, 
in  an  attractive  form,  the  results  of 
lengthened  study,  large  experience, 
and  loving  care.  Both  before  and 
since  the  union  of  the  Secession  and 
Belief  Synods,  in  1847,— indeed,  for 
well-nigh  half  a  century, — ^that 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  family 
has  been  engaged  in  evangelistic 
work  abroad,  and  at  this  moment 
occupies,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  no  fewer  than  eight  Mission- 
fields,  with  an  educated  agency  of 
three  hundred  and  ten  persons  in  all. 
A  Church  that  is  working  from 
Jamaica  to  Japan  is  entitied  to 
speak,  tturough  i|S,,|S9iC5f^9t^§^i> 
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meiit  as  Dr.  Somerville  has 
done. 

The  oonients  and  soope  of  this 
Yolnme  may  be  gathered  from  the 
leotorer's  own  list  of  topics,  of  which 
there  are  seren.  (1.)  The  Scrip- 
tural principles  of  Missions,  or  the 
place  which  Missions  occupy  in  the 
Word  of  God.  (2.)  The  obligations, 
arising  ont  of  those  Scriptural  prin- 
ciples, which  lie  on  the  Church  to 
seek  the  evangelization  of  the  whole 
world.  (8.)  The  work  to  be  done 
among  the  heathen.  (4.)  The  quali- 
fications of  missionaries.  (5.)  The 
mode  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done  among  the  heathen.  (6.)  The 
relations  in  which  the  missionaries 
stand  to  the  Church  at  home,  and  the 
duties  which  the  home  Church  owes 
to  them.  (7.)  The  missionary  period 
of  the  Church,— theperiod  of  labour, 
trial,  expenditure,  and  conquest, 
in  which  great  graces  are  displayed, 
and  great  characters  are  formed. 
An  Appendix  embraces  Outlines  of 
Oral  Lectures,  given  with  the  aid  of 
maps;  and  these  render  the  work 
an  excellent  manual  for  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Somerville's  fundamentalposi- 
tion  is,  that  the  Gospel,  as  preached 
to  Abraham,  and  expanded  by  the 
prophets,  was  a  Gospel  for  the 
world.  He  brings  out,  very  well, 
the  provisional  character  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  and  the  force 
of  Paul's  reasoning  on  the  subject 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
This  is  the  true  starting-point.  It 
is  important  to  establish,  as  the 
basis  for  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
world  at  large,  that  the  Gentiles, 
forming  the  great  body  of  the  human 
family,  were  interested  in  the  ori- 
ginal promise.  God  had  appointed, 
from  the  beginning,  that  they  should 
be  fellow-heirs.  No  doubt  He  suf- 
fered the  nations  to  walk  in  their 


own  ways.  It  seemed  good  to  SSm 
that  the  plant  of  the  Chordi  should 
be  reared  for  a  season  in  «  seed-plot, 
as  iar  apart  as  possible  from  evfl 
influences  around,  and  that  the 
Gentile  mind  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  itself  after  its  own  fashion, 
with  the  opportunity  of  proving 
whether  man,  unaided,  eould  attaia 
to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God. 
But  what  of  the  inward  experience 
of  the  Gentile  world,  viewed  as  a 
whole?  May  not  those  Gredm  who 
sought  out  Jesus  at  the  feast  be 
regarded  astypioal  men,  and  their 
earnest  words,  (<*we  wovHd  see 
Jesus,")  as  the  artieolate  expre88io& 
of  a  dim  desire  onoe  kindled  in  the 
humanheart,  and  that  never  entirely 
died  away ;  the  true  rendering  of  a 
yearning  after  deliverance  and  rest 
which  had  been  all  along  stroggling 
towards  the  promised  One,  £ram 
whom  alone  deliveranoe  and  rest 
could  come  ?  May  we  not  say  tiiat 
those  men  were  the  avaa^t-eouriert 
of  the  Gentile  world?  The  con- 
tinued rejection  of  the  GkMpel  by 
tiie  Jews  was  the  occaHon  of  the 
early  Apostles*  turning  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, but  the  wide-spread  diSdsion 
and  acceptance  of  the  truth  which 
followed,  was  in  pursuance  of  tiiie 
original  purpose  of  God. 

In  dwelling  on  the  obligations 
which  lie  on  the  Church  to  aeektiie 
evangelization  of  the  whole  worid. 
Dr.  Somerville  brings  forward  that 
which  springs  from  the  olaim  whieh 
the  Church  has  to  aU  nations  as  her 
property,  in  virtue  of  the  promise 
that  Abraham  and  his  seed  should 
be  the  heirs  of  the  world.  This  is 
handled  peculiarly  well,  and  am 
amare.  In  treating  of  this  point 
the  writer  refers  to  Yitringa  and 
lus  able  discourse  in  the  *'  Oh^er- 
vtUionet  Sacra;"  but  the  favour 
and  tender  fueling  are  all  his  own- 
As  an  instance  of  the  profound 
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emotion  with  which  he  oontem- 
plaiee  ihe  oondition  of  the  heathen, 
take  this  simile,  whioh,  according 
to  his  own  aeconnt,  he  has  been 
wont  to  employ  in  oral  addresses 
on  the  subject : — "  Suppose  a  pre- 
oipioe,  at  the  foot  of  whioh  the  deep 
ocean  is  flowing ;  and  suppose  a  pro- 
oesrioni  consisting  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  moving  on,  night  and 
day,  two  abreast,  and  at  the  rate  of 
two  miles  an  hour;  and  suppose, 
that  when  they  reached  the  preci- 
pice, they  threw  themselves  over, 
and  were  engulfed  in  the  devour- 
ing waters ;  and  suppose  that  you 
inhabited  a  cottage  near  that  pre- 
cipice, and  heard  the  ceaseless 
scream,  and  shriek,  and  loud  agony 
of  those  perishing  amid  the  billows, 
—could  you  dwell  in  that  house  ? 
Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  re- 
main quiet  ?  Would  you  not  rush 
forth,  and  endeavour  to  rouse  the 
neighbourhood,  to  prevent  those 
persons  from  destroying  them- 
selves?" 

Even  more  valuable  than  out- 
bursts of  feeling  like  this  are  the 
three  Lectures,  (XII.-XIV.,)  wherein 
the  author  describes  the  manner 
in  whioh  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then is  to  be  accomplished.  For  ripe, 
practical  wisdom,  and  judicious 
statement,  we  do  not  know  anything 
in  missionary  literature  better  than 
this;  and  we  commend  it  as  fitted 
to  be  of  service  to  all  whom  it  may 
eonoem. 

One  very  interesting  point  to 
which  Dr.  Somerville  refers,  is  the 
connection  between  a  revival  of 
religion  in  the  home  Church  and  an 
increase  of  labourers  in  the  foreign 
field.  He  quotes  from  Dr.  Sprague*s 
work  on  Bevivals,  in  confirmation 
of  the  fact,  that  many  converts, 
while  yet  fresh  from  the  experi- 
ence of  grace,  devote  themselves 
to  foreign  mission  work.     This  is 


just  what  might  be  expected,  and 
the  annals  of  Methodism  furnish 
abundant  illustrations  of  it.  So  with 
the  recent  experience  of  revived 
Scottish  religious  life.  In  response 
to  an  invitation  at  two  several  meet- 
ings, no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men  declared  their 
readiness  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  training  for  evangelistic  work 
abroad.  Verily,  the  Lord  liveth, 
and  the  old  Gospel  is  still  the 
power  of  God. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  fault- 
finding, some  exception  might  be 
taken  to  occasional  slips  of  expres- 
sion, of  which  this  is  one :  speak- 
ing of  an  African  river.  Dr.  Somer- 
ville says,  that  as  the  sea-breeze 
cannot  touch  it,  it  is  just "  a  steam- 
ing malaria"  But  the  book  is 
admirable,  the  fruit  of  good,  honest 
work ;  and  the  reader  of  it  is  hereby 
advised  to  ''mark,  learn,  and  in* 
wardly  digest"  what  it  says. 

The  Life  of  John  Holland,  of 
Sheffield  Parh,  From  numerous 
Lettere  and  other  Documents  fti/r^ 
nUJied  hy  his  Nephew  a/nd  Exe- 
cutor, John  HoUand  BrammalL 
By  William  Hudson.  With  Por- 
trait and  Illustrations,  London : 
Longmans,  Oreen,  and  Co,  1874. 
— ^The  subject  of  this  biography  was 
a  celebrity  of  the  good  town  of 
Sheffield,  and  helped  by  his  genius 
and  writings,  in  conjunction  with 
Montgomery,  Ellioott,  Hunter,  and 
Chantrey,  to  transform  the  sneer 
"Classic  Sheffield"  into  a  justly- 
merited  compliment.  But  Mr.  Hol- 
land's merits  as  a  litterateur  have 
been  recognised  far  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Sheaf,  if  not  by  the 
multitude,  at  least  by  a  discemiug 
few.  Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
circumstances  have  combined  to 
localize  his  fame.  His  long  and 
intimate  friendship  with  Mont- 
gomery, although  the  source   of 
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ezquisiie  enjoymeni  to  Mr.  Holland^ 
yet  operated,  we  think,  injuriously 
to  his  own  reputation  as  an  original 
poet.  Shining  alone  he  would  have 
attracted  attention ;  but,  in  juxta- 
position with  a  brighter  star,  the 
lesser  light  was  comparatively  un- 
observed. No  wonder  that  pilgrims 
to  « the  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
poets,"  after  visiting  the  Mount, 
where  the  better-known  bard  sang, 
**  A -Day's  March  nearer  Home," 
should  neglect  to  climb  the  rugged 
hill  where  in  a  lowlier  dwelling 
the  humbler  poet  warbled  his  wood- 
notes  wild.  When,  moreover,  it 
became  known  that  Mr.  Holland 
was  gathering,  during  the  life-time 
of  his  more  gifted  friend,  materials 
for  his  biography,  he  was  regarded 
by  some  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
Boswell,  creeping  like  a  parasite 
round  the  stronger  stem  of  the 
greater  Sheffield  poet.  Those  who 
formed  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Hol- 
land and  of  his  relations  to  Mont- 
gomery were  mistaken.  Very  un- 
like the  '*  coxcomb  and  bore,  weak, 
vain,  curious,  garralous,"  —  as 
Macaulay  describes  Boswell, — ^was 
the  good  and  pure-minded  John 
Holland.  Still,  the  damaging 
opinion  prevailed,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  interfere 
with  the  honours  to  which  Mont- 
gomery's friend  and  biographer  was 
justly  entitled.  His  poetic  themes, 
too,  were  frequentiy  local, — ^the 
descriptions  of  his  muse  in  many 
instances  were  too  topographical  to 
excite  general  interest. 

Besides  all  this  Mr.  Holland  wrote 
too  much  poetry.  He,  apparently, 
could  scarcely  tkke  in  his  hand  his 
facile  and  fluent  pen  without  turning 
his  thoughts  into  verse.  Onallkinds 
of  subjects  he  wrote  in  numbers, 
"for  tiienimibers  came."  Had  he 
written  less,  the  public  might  have 
given  him  a  more  willing  and  ap- 
preciative ear;  but  when  a  poet 
demands  frequent  audience,  he  ib 


scarcely  likely  to  obtain  it,  espe- 
cially if  he  employ  as  his  vehicle  of 
communication  the  mere  poeVs 
comer  of  a  provincial  newspaper. 
To  compose  with  ability  is  one 
thing,  and  to  be  a  clever  taotidAn 
in  methods  of  publication  is 
another. 

John  Holland,  after  aU  is  said, 
was  a  genuine  poet,  with  a  pleasing 
fancy,  if  not  with  a  brilliant  imtgi- 
nation.  He  excelled  especially  as 
a  writer  of  sonnets.  Some  of  those 
placed  by  Mr.  Hudson  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  several  ohapten  of  the 
Life,  sparkle  with  beaafy,  and 
might  compare  favourably  with  the 
Bozmets  of  Wordsworih.  In  senti- 
ment they  are  generally  superior 
to  those  of  the  famous  Lake  poet, 
beoause  more  truly  evangelical. 

Inprose  literature, — ^indudingbio- 
graphy ,  topography,  antiquities,  and 
criticism, — Mr.  Holland  was  a  volu- 
minous author.  'HiBmagnum  opiMis 
hiB  Memoirs  of  James  Montgomery; 
a  work,  however,  too  extended  to 
be  altogether  suitable  to  this  busy 
age,  when  men  can  scarcely  find 
time  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ;  bat  s 
work  which,  Mr.  Hudson  confidently 
predicts,  "  will  be  more  prized  in 
the  next  century  than  in  this.'' 
Mr.  Holland's  pen  was  also  em- 
ployed in  journalism.  He  was 
Montgomery's  successor  in  the 
editorship  of  "The  Sheffield  Iris;'* 
he  assisted  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  BranmuU,  in  the  oondust  of 
"The  Sheffield  Mereiuy;"  and 
for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  ho 
was  a  valued  contributor  to  "  The 
Sheffield  Telegraph."  He  preferred 
literary  to  political  subjects,  and 
was  never  a  party  man.  For  this 
he  lacked  the  qujJification  of  being 
"a  good  hater." 

Mr.HoUand  wasa  oommnnioantof 
theOhurchof  England,  but  his  regn- 
lar  place  of  worship  was  the  Wesley- 
an-Methodist  chapel.  Carver  Street. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  teacher 
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in  one  of  the  Sonday-Bohools  eon- 
nected  with  that  chapeL  He  lived 
a  Christian  life,  and  died  resting 
upon  the  Atonement.  As  he  lay 
upon  his  death-bed  on  GhristmaB 
Day,  1872,  his  old  fellow-worship- 
pers at  Carver  Street  sang  the  last 
metrical  composition  of  his  pen. 
Three  days  afterwards  he  himself 
joined  the  great  multitude  in  **  the 
new  song.*' 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  Mr. 
Hudson  has  shown  much  ability 
and  judgment.  He  has  produced 
a  literary  biography  of  rare  excel- 
lence. We  have  read  it  with  in- 
terest and  profit,  and  wish  it  an 
extensive  drcolation. 

TTie  Baptism  of  the  Holy  Ohoat. 
By  t7ieBev.A9aMahan,D,D.  EUiot 
StocJc,  Paternoster  Bow. — This  is 
an  American  work,  the  author  being 
an  eminent  minister  in  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The 
position  it  takes  up  is  that  there  is 
a  certain,  here  termed  a  "  second," 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be 
obtained  by  all  Christians,  by  which 
they  become  "  wholly  sanctified  to 
God,"  filled  with  peace,  and  love, 
and  joy,  and  endowed  with  power 
for  whatever  work  they  may  be 
called  to  do  for  Christ.  Illustrations 
of  the  fact  are  drawn  both  from  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  and  the 
New,  and  the  Methodist  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection  is  thus  set  forth 
with  great  clearness  and  force, — 
not  controversially,  but  by  appeals 
to  the  written  Word.  Without 
pledging  ourselves  to  every  senti- 
ment the  book  contains,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one 
of  many  works  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  holiness  which  have 
recentiy  appeared,  well  worthy  of 
the  prayerful  study  of  all  our 
Churches. 

The  doctrine,  or  privilege  rather, 
sot  forth  in  this  little  volume,  haa 


been  handed  down  to  the  Methodist 
people  from  their  others ;  and  Dr. 
Mahan  says  truly:— "We  may 
now  clearly  perceive  what  will 
hereafter  constitute  the  glory  or  the 
shame  of  Methodism.  Th«  central 
article  of  her  creed  is  the  great 
central  truth  of  the  Gospel,  to  wit : 
full  and  free  redemption  in  Christ 
Jesus.  In  the  holding  and  advocacy 
of  that  truth,  her  ministry  and 
members  glory  before  the  world. 
In  her  early  founders  and  fiivourite 
Memoirs,  Christ  and  the  promises 
of  His  grace  are  folly  and  distinctiy 

revealed  to  all to  the  world,  as  'a 

fountain  opened  for  sin  and  unclean- 
ness.'  Now,  if  this  denomination 
remains  steadfast  to  her  heaven- 
descended  mission,  by  continuing 
to  hold  and  advocate  this  great 
trath,  and  shall  exemplify  by  a 
living  faith  its  all-purifying  in- 
fluence, both  before  the  Church  and 
the  world,  this  will  be  *  her  wisdom 
and  her  understanding '  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  nations,  who  shall  hear 
of  this  great  salvation.  But  if  she 
should  renounce  faith  in  this  great 
truth,  or  cease  to  advocate  it,  and, 
above  all,  should  hold  it  as  a  dead 
faith,  instead  of  an  all-vitalizing 
power,  this  would  be  her  shame 
before  God  and  the  world."  (Pp. 
205,  206.)  These  sentiments  we 
assentto  and  endorse ;  andGodforbid 
that  whilst  other  Churchesare  begin- 
ning to  apprehend  this  inestimable 
privilege,  we,  who  have  understood  it 
long,  should  hold  it  as  amere  theory, 
and  should  be  unable  to  preach  it 
as  an  experimental  trath.  We  are 
professedly  longing  for  days  of 
revival,— for  days  in  which,  as  in 
the  times  of  oxa  fathers,  we  may  see 
tens  of  thousands  added  to  our 
Societies  year  by  year ;  but  if  such 
days  are  to  be  granted,  they  must, 
we  believe,  begin  with  re-promulga- 
tiooy  from  all  our  pulpits,  of  this 
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life-giving  doetxine    of    Ghxistian 
holineas. 

Priesthood:  the  True  and  the 
Fdlse,  By  John  Harris.  EUiot 
8toeh. — ^This  volnme  pnxportsto  be 
the  expansion  of  a  eennon  on 
Hebrews  v.  4-6,  and  is  a  bold  and 
spirited  attack  on  the  *'  priestism  *' 
of  the  day.  It  has  no  donbt  eost 
the  anthor  much  thonght,  and  it 
contains  some  very  pointed  arga- 
n:ients  against  rituaUsm,  baptismal 
regeneration,  and  kindred  errors. 
We  cannot,  however,  say  much  in 
&yonr  of  the  style  employed.  In 
some  localities  the  book  wiU  do 
good.  It  possesses  what  many 
Yolmnes  do  not, — a  good  index,  and 
a  table  of  Scripture  references. 

Essays  on  Wesley  an  Methodism: 
Its  Dangers  and  its  Opportunities. 
By  Henry  Arthur  Smith.  Truro : 
Heard  and  Sons.  1874.— We  are 
by  no  means  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  brochures  like  the 
one  before  ns.  Methodists  are  no 
longer  an  obscure  sect,  bat  are  now 
recognised  by  the  community  at 
large  as  an  important  branch  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  their 
organization  and  proceedings,  in- 
creasingly attract  attention.  In 
this  there  is  every  reason  why  its 
adherents  should  themselves  care- 
fhlly  consider  how  it  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  altered  circmnstanoes 
of  our  times.  For  ourselves  we  do 
not  fear  the  issue.  Methodism  has 
become  what  it  is,  under  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  in  virtue  of  its 
ability  to  admit  without  organic 
disturbance  such  changes  in  its 
machinery  as  have  been  found 
necessary  for  its  continued  advance- 
ment. This  elasticity  remains  one 
of  its  special  characteristics,  and  is 
one  of  the  pledges  of  its  future 
prosperity  and  usefulness. 


We  have  no  serious  objection  to 
take  either  to  Mr.  Smith's  olject, 
or  to  the  spirit  in  which  his 
** Essays"  are  written,  though  we 
are  far  from  concurring  in  aU  that 
he  says.  For  reasons  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  here  to  state, 
Methodism  admits  within  its  pale 
persons  whose  sentiments  on  points 
of  Church-order  considerably  differ. 
To  some  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
great  evil;  but  to  ourselves  it  is 
not  without  its  important  advan« 
tages.  It  certainly  prevents  pre- 
cipitate action  in  any  direction; 
and  gives  security  that  whatever 
changes  may  be  made,  they  are 
adopted  as  the  result  of  full  deli- 
beration. 

The  first  Essay,  on  "  The  Position 
of  Methodism  amongst  Churches," 
touches  various  points  of  moment. 
It  is  obvious  that  ours  is  no  longer 
the  only  religious  community  which 
is  zealous  and  active.  In  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  in  the  Ghureh  of 
Bome,  the  spirit  of  earnest  propa- 
gandism  is  very  manifest.  In  this 
relation,  the  Methodist  body  must  be 
careful  to  maintain  its  original  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  Scriptural  godli- 
ness. The  loss  of  this  spirit  would 
be  fatal  to  every  interest ;  its  main- 
tenance will  give  security  and  powor. 
A  word  of  warning  here  is  by  no 
means  out  of  place.  Whatever  may 
become  of  forms,  adherenoe  to  the 
early  character  of  the  Connexion* 
religiously  considered,  will  induce  a 
fitness  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  dass  of  society,  and  of  eveiy 
order  of  mind.  It  demands  no  great 
g^  of  philosophic  insight  clearly 
to  apprehend  the  fEMst,  that  this 
internal  spiritual  force  wOl  neces- 
sarily develop  those  various  quali- 
fications which  will  enable  Method- 
ism to  minister  to  "  the  wants  of 
human  nature  in  all  their  variety.^ 
It  is  this  inner  life  that  wiU  also 
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prompt  ita  members  to  individual 
action,  as  well  as  furnish  the 
wisdom  by  which  legitimate  spheres 
for  that  action  will  be  found  and 
occupied.  So  far  from  its  mission 
being  "  at  an  end/*  it  may  perhaps 
be  safely  said  that  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  Methodism 
are  only  beginning  to  see  the  great 
work  which  lies  before  it  in  relation 
to  some  of  those  national  move- 
ments which  are  becoming  more 
and  more  distinctly  fore-shadowed. 
By  preserving  its  true  zeal  for  God, 
and  retaining  its  organic  unity,  it 
will  be,  even  more  than  it  already 
is,  a  bulwark  against  the  insidious 
encroachments  of  Bomanism  in  all 
its  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  class-meeting, 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  in  believing 
that  its  maintenance  is  a  vital  con- 
dition of  our  Connexional  welfare. 
Let  its  character  be  improved  in 
every  possible  way;  but  let  the 
leaders  of  Methodism,  both  minis- 
terial and  lay,  be  careful  to  uphold 
this  institution  in  all  its  integrity. 
Female  influence  is  great  in  all  our 
Churches;  and  we  see  no  special 
objection  to  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  **  visiting-society  of  devoted 
women  in  every  Methodist  Circuit," 
in  which  such  an  agency  is  desired 
and  found  practicable.  As  to  our 
Sabbath-schools,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  a  new  era  is  commencing  in 
their  management,  and  that  more 
decided  results  will  accrue  to  the 
Church  from  their  greater  efficiency. 
With  reference  to  these  institutions 
we  would  say,  let  the  most  culti- 
vated of  our  laity  enter  them,  and 
give  them  the  full  benefit  of  their 
social  influence  and  educational 
resources.    The    absence   of  such 


persons  has  been  the  weakness  of 
our  Sunday-school  system. 

The  "  Quahflcations'*  and  '* Em- 
ployments" of  ministers  also  en« 
gage  the  writer's  attention.  Very 
properly,  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  vainly  draw  comparisons 
between  the  present  race  of  Method- 
ist preachers  and  those  of  the  past.* 
Pleading  for  a  higher  **  standard 
test  of  efficiency,"  he  desiderates 
a  larger  acquaintance  with  the 
original  languages  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture; a  systematic  study  of  the 
sdence  of  mind ;  and  the  ability  to 
read  the  Scriptures  with  the  tone 
and  emphasis  which  will  unfold  the 
meaning  of  the  Word  read.  These 
are  undoubtedly  acquisitions  which 
the  Connexion  should  determine 
to  put  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  of  its  rising  ministry.  What 
we  immediately  require  is  that 
degree  of  culture  and  efficiency 
which  will  place  the  minister  on  a 
par  with  the  most  advanced  of  his 
hearers,  putting  him  in  this  respect 
at  ease  in  his  relations  to  them. 

While  descanting  on  the  "  Em- 
ployments" of  ministers,  Mr. 
Smith  suggests  a  modification  of 
our  time-honoured  system  of  itine- 
rancy. His  idea  is  that  of  permanent 
Superintendents,  or  "  an  invitation 
for  an  indefinite  period,  terminable 
only  after  twelve  months'  notice  on 
either  side."  This  is  too  large  and 
too  important  a  question  to  be 
adequately  discussed  here.  Many, 
however,  will  at  once  see  formid- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
suggestion.  We  would  hope,  we 
may  just  remark  in  passing,  that 
the  Superintendent  ministers  of 
Methodism  would  be  able,  if 
required,  to  meet  the  demands  of 


*  We  most  here  protest  against  Mr.  Smith's  application  of  the  term  "  clergy  " 
to  the  ministry  of  Methodism.  We  hold  the  term  to  be  the  symbol  of  a  false 
principle.  ^  j 
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a  more  protraoted  personal  rela- 
tion as  pastors  to  their  people.  No 
doubt  the  frequent  ministerial 
removals  characteristic  of  Method- 
ism inTolve  great  disadvantages, 
yet  the  system  has  hitherto  worked 
out  marvellous  results,  and  a 
change,  in  this  particular,  would  be 
very  much  of  a  speculative,  one. 
Ecclesiastical  reformers,  in  common 
with  all  other  reformers,  find  in 
practice  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy 
what  exists,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  construct,  even  on  a  platform  of 
their  own  choosing,  their  own 
ideal. 

We  must  dismiss  Mr.  Smith's 
notion  of  '*  Circuit- secretaries,** 
whose  fanotion  it  should  be  to 
relieve  Superintendents  of  their 
clerkship  work,  with  a  smile. 
Such  work  is  indeed  irksome ;  but 
the  suggestion  is  impracticable.  The 
finances  of  a  Circuit  can  only  be 
managed  by  a  person  who  systema- 
tically visits ^  every  part  of  it:  a 
located  secretary  would  be  of  little 
use  indeed  in  country  Circuits. 

With  reference  to  the  worship  of 
the  Church,  which  Mr.  Smith 
treats  under  the  head  of  "  The 
Services  of  Methodism,*'  it  is  very 
certain  that  no  particular  form  is 
prescribed  by  Divine  authority.  It 
is  to  be  eminently  a  spbdtual  ser- 
vice. We,  therefore,  say  at  once, 
that  simplicity  of  character  is 
essential  to  its  accepfableness  to 
God.  All  elaborations  of  ritual 
which  tend  to  fix  the  attention  of 
the  worshippers  upon  themselves, 
and  thus  to  arrest  their  devout 
approach  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
are  self-condemned.  The  repre- 
sentation here  given  of  *<  a  country 
chapel  service  of  average  character" 
is  little  better  than  a  caricature : 
earnestness  in  prayer  on  the  part 
of  a  minister  is  not  a  fit  theme  for 
badinage  or  reproach.  The  worship 


of  God  ou^t  to  be  ehazaetecised 
by  fervour  as  well  as  by  devout- 
ness :  ooldly  and  decorously-ofrered 
prayers  will  fail  to  command  either 
the  fellowship  of  the  congrega- 
tion, or  the  recognition  of  Him  to 
whom  they  are  addressed.  The 
fresh  and  free  utterances  of  a 
thoughtful  and  spiritually-minded 
minister  will  cany  along  with  them 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  causing  all 
to  feel  that  they  baye  passed  into 
the  inner  sanctuary,  and  are  in 
immediate  coxomunion  with  God. 

It  win  be  a  fatal  day  when  oiir 
forms  of  service  shall  abridge  tbe 
sermon,  and  when  the  style  of  otur 
chapels  shall  render  it  less  effectiTe 
by  the  acoustic  difficulties  under 
which  it  is  delivered.  Methodism 
arose  by  the  power  of  its  preaching ; 
and  it  is  by  the  same  power  that  it 
will  be  maintained.  It  is  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  sermon  neces- 
sarily limits  the  full  exercise  of  tbe 
truest  forms  of  worship.  Great 
attention  should  of  course  be  paid 
by  the  minister  to  the  more  directly 
devotional  parts  of  the  service ;  it 
should  be  his  aim  that  the  prayexs 
in  which  he  leads  the  congregation 
shall  be  varied,  and  richly  spiritual, 
and  that  his  manner  be  reverential 
and  devout.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  preaching  is  essen- 
tially a  part  of  the  worship  of  God. 
Impracticable  chapels,  and  fonna- 
lized  prayer,  would  mark  a  period 
of  Methodist  decadence. 

The  style  in  whioh  Mr.  Smith 
speaks  of  the  '<Ginx*s  baby**  of 
Methodism  is  not  to  our  taste;  the 
subject  is  one  of  far  too  grave 
moment  for  the  mode  of  diflcnmrion 
here  affected :  there  is  no  wit  and 
little  humour  in  it.  There  is  a 
loud  call  on  the  heads  of  the 
families  of  our  people  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  bringing  up  of  their 
youth.    Juster  views  of  the  relation 
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of  their  ohildren  to  Christ  need  to 
be  acqnired:  home-trainizig  ought 
ever  to  be  such  that  adyanoing 
thought  and  responsibility  may  be 
accompanied  by  the  voluntary  con- 
secration of  young  people  to  God. 
There  is  much  weight  in  the  state- 
ments here  made  on  this  subjecti 
though  we  do  not  admire  the  form 
in  which  they  are  presented. 
Mr.  Smith's  pamphlet,  which  we 


have  not  so  much  criticised  as 
briefly  commented  upon,  is  candid 
and  friendly  in  its  temper ;  and  we 
have  judged  it  accordingly.  Much 
thought,  much  wisdom,  and  much 
prayer  for  Divine  guidance,  are 
required  in  the  successfol  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  on  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  make  public  his 
opinions. 


THE   ACCOMMODATION   PROVIDED  IN   WESLEYAN- 
METHODIST  CHAPELS  AND  PREACHING-PLACES. 


At  the  Conference  of  1878,  which 
met  in  Newcastle,  a  suggestion  was 
received  from  the  Manchester  and 
Lincoln  District  Committees,  that 
returns  should  be  obtained  from 
the  several  Circuifcs  showing  the 
actual  provision  made  for  religious 
worship  in  Wesleyan-Methodist 
chapels  and  other  preaching-places. 
Apart  from  the  general  importance 
of  having  accurate  statistics  on 
this  subject,  the  special  circum- 
stance which  gave  point  and 
urgency  to  the  suggestion,  was  the 
recent  publication  of  Statistical 
Returns  in  the  "Nonconformist" 
newspaper,  which  purported  to 
detail  the  relative  increase  in  the 
provision  made  by  the  different 
Churches  in  certain  large  towns 
and  cities.  However  honest  the 
attempt  made  to  secure  accuracy, 
and  to  show  faimess  in  the  tables 
thus  published, — and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  trustworthiness 
of  those  who  directed  this  estimate, 
—it  was  nevertheless  abundantly 
evident  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  vigorous  efforts  and  surprising 
liberality  which  had  prevailed  in 
recent  years  among  the  different 
Methodist  Societies,  in  relation  to 
chapel-building,  that  the  returns 
published  by  the  "  Nonconformist " 


did  not  do  justice  to  us  as  a  Body ; 
and  that  if  the  real  fi&cts  of  the  case 
were  obtained  and  made  public,  a 
different  complexion  would  be  put 
upon  the  enterprise  and  activity  of 
our  Connexion.  Acting  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  two  District  Meet- 
ings  just  named,  the  Conference 
directed  that  correct  returns 
should  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
Chapel  Committee  should  under- 
take the  task. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions 
thus  adopted,  the  Chapel  Committee 
have  obtained,  and,  after  very  con- 
siderable labour,  l^ave  tabulated,  re- 
turns showing  tiie  actual  provision 
made  for  worshippers  in  the  Con- 
nexional  chapels  and  other  preach- 
ing-places. These  tables  were  pre- 
sented to  the  last  Conference,  toge- 
ther with  others  showing  the  actual 
number  of  chapels,  schools,  and  en- 
largements, reported  as  havingbeen 
completed  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  well  as  the  moneys  raised, 
in  the  same  period,  for  chapel- 
building  or  in  relief  of  burdened 
trusts.  These  papers  are  now 
before  us.  We  are  aware  they  are 
necessarily  under  correction,  and 
that  before  being  issued  in  a  per- 
manent form  they  will  be  subjected 
to  careful  revision,  but,  for  present 
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puiposes,  we  may  accept  {hem  as 
approximately  aecorate. 

Beguming  with  the  esusting  pro- 
vision now  reported,  we  find  that, 
on  the  first  of  December,  1678, 
there  were  7,486  Wesleyan  preach- 
ing-places in  Great  Britain,  capable 
ofaccommodatingl,728,980hearer8. 
Ab  compared  with  the  population, 
the  accommodation  is  for  one  in  fif- 
teen, or  about  six  per  cent.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  standard  fixed  as 
that  at  which  Wesleyan-Methodists 
should  aim  is  to  provide  for  one- 
tenth  of  the  population,  although  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  when  this 
is  attained,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
relax  our  energies  or  lessen  omr 
liberality.  On  the  supposition, 
however,  that  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  different  Churches 
numerically  considered,  remains  as 
it  is,  nothing  less  than  a  provision 
for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population 
should  satisfy  the  Methodist  people. 

Adopting  this  view,itappearstiiat 
a  great  work  still  awaits  us,  and 
that  vigorous  as  the  development 
of  late  years  has  been,  this  is  not 
the  time  to  cease  activity  or  with- 
hold gifts.  Accommodation  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  that  ahready  ex- 
isting in  our  chapels  and  preaching- 
places,  is  still  required  to  bring  us 
up  to  the  standard  named, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  additional  provision 
necessary  for  the  constant  increase 
of  the  population.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  startling  fact.  It  is  no 
satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that 
other  Churches  are  behindhand  in 
this  matter  equally  with  ourselves. 
It  is  their  znisfortune   and  ours, 


that  so  much  remains  to  be  dona 
before  the  reproach  is  removed  firom 
us  that  the  Clftistian  Churches  of 
this  land  have  fiuled  in  meeting 
the  wants  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  with  respect  to  facilitiee 
for  public  worship. 

The  comparison  between  1851 
and  1878,  shows  an  advanoe  of 
568,688  sittings,  and  1801  preach- 
ing-places in  the  intervaL*  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  inerease 
on  the  twenty-two  years  xeaohes 
48*58  per  cent,  on  the  returns  of 
1851.  Speaking  generally,  we  now 
make  provision  in  our  sanctuaiies 
for  three  persons  where,  in  1851, 
there  was  accommodation  ezfating 
only  for  two  ;  and  this  is  the  aver- 
age rate  of  increase  the  kingdom 
through.  There  is  something  cheer- 
ing in  this  fact :  but  its  significance 
is  enhanced  when  viewed  in  relation 
to  another :  the  increase  in  ohapel- 
building  has  advanced  at  a  much 
'more  accelerated  ratio  since  1864 
than  had  previously  obtained. 
Between  1855  and  1864  the  num- 
ber of  chapels  built  was  700,  whereaa 
it  has  been  1,214  in  the  last  decad«. 
Not  only  is  there  the  addition  in 
number,  but  the  amount  spent  on 
new  erections  during  the  last  ten 
years  was  more  than  three  times 
that  expended  in  the  foregoing  ten 
years.  The  enhaneed  pzioe  of 
building  materials,  and  the[advanoe 
in  wages,  would  partially  account 
for  this ;  but  it  is  also  due  to  the 
larger  capacity  of  the  buildinga 
more  recently  furnished.  Nowtheee 
and  other  facts  indicate  that  the 
resources  of  our  Connexion  are  being 


*  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  returns  for  1851  now  svpplied  by  the 
Chapel  Committee  and  those  contained  in  the  religions  censni  pablished  by 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  do  not  agree.  But  an  explanation  of  the  dxicrepuifliei  !■ 
readily  to  be  found ;  and  as  we  may  have  an  opportnnity,  on  some  fQtnre.oeea- 
sloD,  of  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  two  retains  in  detail,  we  abstain 
from  doing  more  at  present  than  simply  allude  to  the  fact,  exprescbg  onr  cob- 
victiou  that  the  returns  now  obtained  ate  subfltantiaUy  eonrect,  and  may  be 
quoted  with  confidence. 
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more  fireely  employed  than  for- 
merly; and  that  greater  actiyity 
preyailB  at  the  present  time  among 
onr  people,  in  respect  of  chapel- 
building,  than  at  any  former  period 
of  our  history. 

Nor  are  we  alone  among  the 
Churches  in  this.  Some  remark- 
able facts  in  relation  to  the  state  of 
the  Church  of  England,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  recent  number  of 
the  "  Quarterly  Beyiew,"  tell  in 
precisely  the  same  direction.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1860,  the  number 
of  churches  consecrated  was  820, 
whilst  in  the  following  ten  years 
there  were  1,110  reported : — "  Up 
to  the  end  of  1872,  the  total  number 
of  new  churches  built  in  the  cen- 
tury was  8,204,  of  churches  entirely 
rebuilt,  925 ;  in  all,  4,129,  without 
counting  restorations  and  enlarge- 
ments, i.  e,,  veiy  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  kingdom 
haye  been  built  this  century." 

Applying  the  sameprlnciple  of  cal- 
culation to  the  number  of  Wesleyan 
chapels,  we  may  say  that  more  than 
one-third  of  all  the  Wesleyan 
chapels  in  the  kingdom  haye  been 
built  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
not  including  alterations  and  en- 
largements,— ^upon  which  alone 
nearly  half  a  million  sterling  has 
been  spent  during  that  time.  If 
only  the  same  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues during  the  next  twenty 
years, — ^and  we  see  no  reason  why 
it  should  not,  especially  in  yiew  of 
the  new  effort  for  extension  inaugu- 
rated by  the  last  Conference, — then 
those  who  are  Hying  in  1894  may 
see  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
standard,  namely,  chapel-accom- 
modation furnished  by  the  Wes- 
leyan-Methodists  for  at  least,  one 
in  ten  of  the  present  population. 
And  may  we  not  fairly  hope  that  by 
the  moyements  now  on  foot  an 
additional  stimulus  will  be  giyen  to 
this  work,  which  will  secure  a  simi- 


lar boon  for  the  increoie  of  the 
population  during  that  period  ? 

If  we  turn  to  the  details  of  these 
returns,  a  classification  of  Districts 
will  help  us  in  forming  a  judgment 
respecting  them.  The  most  natural 
diyision  appears  to  be  into  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  Districts ; 
such  as  combine  both  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests; 
and  those  without  any  special  cha- 
racteristic. Taking  the  manufac- 
turing Districts  first,  such  as 
Liyerpool,  Bolton,  Newcastle, 
Swansea,  Manchester,  Whitby  and 
Darlington,  Birmingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  South  Wales,  Halifax 
and  Bradford,  we  find  tiiat  they 
each  show  more  than  the  ayerage  per 
centage  of  adyancement,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  named ;  and  are 
to  be  numbered  respectiyely  as 
two,  three,  four,  fiye,  seyen,  ten, 
twelye,  fourteen,  and  sixteen,  in 
the  order  of  Districts  in  regard  of 
increase. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising 
that  the  largest  amount  of  ad- 
ditional chapel  accommodation 
should  haye  been  forthcoming  in 
these  localities.  For  many  years 
past  the  waye  of  population  has 
been  rolling  towards  these  centres 
of  industry.  Pecimiaiy  considera- 
tions haye  drawn  the  labouring 
classes  from  other  neighbourhoods ; 
whilst  men  of  enterprise  and  wealth 
haye  found  ample  scope  for  the 
employment  of  their  powers,  and 
abundant  inducement  in  the  pros- 
pect of  rapidly  accumulating 
riches,  to  reconcile  them  to  resi- 
dence in  these  districts.  As  the 
populations  haye  grown,  the  need 
for  additional  reHgious  proyision 
for  the  people  has  become  pain- 
fully eyident.  Neither  the  means 
nor  the  disposition  to  employ  their 
wealth  for  this  most  desirable 
object,  has  been  wanting  on  the 
part  of  many  thoughtfult  intelli- 
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genti  and  godly  men.  Indeed,  the 
yeiy  qualities  which  have  led  so 
many  to  worldly  sacoess  and  distino- 
tion  have,  in  not  a  few  oases,  been 
brought  into  play  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  work  of  Gk)d,  beanti- 
fiilly  illtXBtrating  the  happy  possi- 
bility of  combining  diligence  in  busi- 
ness with  fervency  of  religions  spirit. 
'When,  however,  it  is  known  that 
the  chapel  accommodation  yielded 
by onrOonnexion  in  snch  a  thriving 
county  as  Lancaster  does  not  go 
beyond  seven  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  it  will  be  abundantly 
evident  that  the  work  of  Method- 
ism even  in  the  most  flounshing 
of  manufftcturing  districts,  is  by  no 
means  at  present  accomplished. 

The  agricultoral  Districts  for  the 
most  part  exhibit  a  complete  con- 
trast to  those  just  noticed.  Norwich 
and  Lynn,  Lincoln,  Exeter,  York, 
HuU,  Kent,  North  Wales,  Bedford 
and  Northampton,  and  Oxford 
Districts  obviously  belong  to  this 
division,  and  each  is  below  the 
average  of  advance.  They  are  re- 
spectively placed  in  the  following 
order:  —  thirty-four,  thirty-three, 
twenty-nine,  twenty-eight,  twenty- 
seven,  twenty-six,  twenty-five, 
twenty-one,  and  twenty.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  there  are  only 
thirty-four  Districts  in  all,  and  that 
the  figure  one  represents  the  largest 
per-centage  of  increase,  it  will  be 
painfully  manifest  how  low  in  the 
scale  the  agricultural  Disixicts  stand. 
In  forming  a  right  and  just  estimate , 
however,  of  this  class,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency 
has  long  been  for  the  most  energetic 
and  enterprising  of  the  youth  to 
drift  away  to  the  chief  centres  of 
population  and  industry.  Our  cities 
and  towns  are  continually  receiving 
the  best  life  of  the  country.  Many 
villages  show  no  growth  in  the 
number  of  inhabitants  beyond  what 
fhey  had  thirty  years  ago^  whilst 


fiome  have  actually  diminished  in 
population. 

With  regard  to  such  Districts  as 
Lincoln,  York,  and  Hull,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  enterprise  of  former 
years  has  left  fewer  villages  and 
towns  in  thernxmsuppliedwithMeth- 
odist  chapels  or  preaching-places 
than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Whilst  there  is  still  scope  for  more 
effort  in  these  localities  in  the  way  of 
chapel-building,  the  greater  need 
there  appears  to  be  for  a  revival  of 
that  old  fi>xm  of  activity  and  zeal 
which  in  past  days  rendered  the  vil- 
lages of  Yorkshire  and  Lineolnshire 
the  strongholds  of  Methodism. 

The  Norwich  and  Lynn  District 
has  always  held  a  peculiar  position. 
Mr.  Wesley  in  his  JoumtJs  often 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the 
difficulties  and  discouragements 
whichhe  experienced  in  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Whether  there  is  much 
likelihood  of  improvement  in  the 
status  of  Me&odism  in  that  region 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  when 
it  is  shown  that  in  a  county  possess- 
ing nearly  half  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants, the  fifth  largest  town  is 
without  a  Weeleyan  chapel,  suffi- 
cient has  surely  been  said  to 
evidence  the  need  of  renewed  trial 
in  this  locality.  Influences  are 
here  in  operation,  which  greatiy 
impede  the  effi>rts  of  our  people. 
It  is  not  an  unknown  events  even 
in  these  professedly  "enlightened** 
days,  for  Methodism  to  be  stamped 
out  of  a  village  through  the  im- 
perfectly-coneealed  infiuenee  of  thfl 
clergy  of  the  Established  Cfaurefa. 
Indeed,  we  know  one  place  where, 
within  a  month  or  so  of  the  time  of 
writing  this  paper,  our  people  have 
been  driven  from  their  preaching- 
place  by  causes  such  as  we  referto; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  some  poor  cottagers, 
who  have  boldly  aheUtfod  the 
scattered  flookf  MeUiodlSBi  would 
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have  been  deprived  of  a  footing  in 
a  place  where  for  more  than  half  a 
centoiy   its  services    have    been 
regularly  held.    We  cannot  much 
wonder  that  the  increase  in  a  Dis- 
trict like  Norwich  and  Lynn  shonld 
be  so  small,  considering  all  the  facts 
of  the  ease»  and  the  histoxy  of  the 
stormy  times  which  have  gone  by. 
The  Districts  combining  mannfac- 
tnring  and  agrictdtoral  interests, 
snoh  as  Macclesfield,  Bristol,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,   and    Notting^iam   and 
Derby,  occupy  a  position  between 
those  Districts  distinctively  manu- 
facturing   and   those   which   are 
altogether  agricultural.    Their  re« 
lative  rank  is  represented  by  the 
figures  thirteen,  fifteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-two,  and  thirty.    It  might 
be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far 
the  places  in  these  Districts  which 
are  properly  manufacturing  have 
contributed  to  the  additional  pro- 
vision made,  and  whether  such  in- 
crease has  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  want  of  aggression  in  the  more 
agricultural  portions.  But  the  means 
for  instituting  such  a  comparison 
are  not  at  hand ;  so  that  we  can 
only  offer  an  opinion  that  probably 
a  minuter  acquaintance  with  the 
details  would  suggest  some  such 
explanation  of  their  actual  position. 
Several  Districts  still  remain  un- 
placed in  the   division  we   have 
made,butitwould  seemunneoessary 
to  enter  more  into  particulars  at 
present,  as  the    opportunity  for 
fuller  comparison  of  their  condition 
with  the  increase  of  the  population 
will  possibly  be  presented  when  the 
tables  above  mentioned  are  authori- 
tatively issued  by  the  Chapel  Com- 
mittee in  a  permanent  form. 

Awordortwo,however,respecting 
the  two  London  Districts  may  not 
be  inappropriate  in  concluding  this 
notice.  The  Second  London  District 
•has  the  honour  of  standing  first  in 
the  ordei  of  Districts  in  regard  to 


the  advance  in  chapel-accommoda- 
tion. The  rate  of  increase  has  been 
one  hundred  and  twenty  per  cent. ,  or 
in  other  words,  the  actual  addition 
has  been  more  than  thirty-seven 
thousand  sittings  since  1851.  At 
that  time  the  total  provision  made 
in  the  same  area  was  for  less  than 
thirty-one  thousand  worshippers. 
The  First  London  District  returns 
an  increase  of  seventy  per  cent., 
and  it  stands  eighth  in  the  list.  If 
the  two  Districts  were  amalgamated, 
their  present  accommodation  would 
stand  about  double  what  it  was 
twenty-two  years  ago.  We  cannot 
bat  regard  this  as  a  noteworthy 
fact;  and  if  the  same  ratio  of  im« 
provement  could  be  maintained 
during  the  next  twenty-two  years, 
we  might  hope  soon  to  see  the  vast 
spiritual  wants  of  this  great  hive  of 
human  beings  more  adequately 
provided  for. 

The  interest  of  our  people  gene- 
rally in  the  progress  and  prosperity 
of  London  Methodism  is  profound. 
They  look  to  the  metropolis  for 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation; 
and  they  have  shown  a  noble  readi- 
ness in  responding  to  appeals  for 
help  on  behalf  of  the  great  city. 
Facts,  in  relation  to  chapel  accom- 
modation in  London,  have  hitherto 
shown  that  our  friends  there  have . 
no  disposition  to  claim  pre-emi- 
nence in  influence  without  doing 
their  utmost  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  it.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Liverpool,  the  two 
London  Districts,  if  taken  together, 
are  ahead  of  all  beside.  Liverpool 
is,  doubtless,  indebted  to  the  chapel 
movements  inaugurated  during 
the  six 'years*  residence  there  of 
the  late  Bev.  Fxanois  A.  West,  for 
its  position  as  the  District  showing 
the  largest  increase  in  the  number 
of  chapels,  and  in  the  additional 
sittings  provided.  When  the 
present  enterprises  in  London  shall 
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have  had  time  to  work  out  their  ly  helped  forward,  and  whose  spirit 

natural  results  in  connection  with  has  energetically  promoted,  their 

London  Methodism,  it  will  notthen  success.  £.  H.  T. 

be  forgotten  whose  hand  has  liberal- 


THE  PROPOSED  TUNNEL  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  PRANCE. 

The  idea  of  constracting  a  tunnel  between  England  and  Franoe  seems  to 
have  originated  with  a  French  engineer,  M.  Mathieu.  About  the  year  1800  he 
drew  up  plaus,  which  were  for  a  while  e^ibited  in  Paris,  but  which  have  kmg 
since  been  lost.  Li  1853,  Mr.  W.  Austin  devoted  some  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  published  his  plans  in  1856«  proposing  to  construct  a  tunnel  from  theEni^Ush 
coast  to  Cape  Grisnes.  Nearly  the  same  line  was  chosen  by  M.  Thom^deCHmcnd, 
who,  in  1857,  published  an  elaborate  wozk  on  the  subject.  Since  that  time  the 
•*  Channel  Tunnel,"  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  pretty  constantly  before  the 
public.  Mr.W.  Low  had  also  devoted  much  attention  to  this  question,  and  he 
concluded  that  the  only  mode  of  making  a  tunnel  would  be  by  taking  it  throng 
the  Lower  Chalk.  With  this  proposal  M.  de  Gamond  subsequently  agreed,  and 
he  has  now  abandoned  his  original  scheme  in  favour  of  that  of  the  Enj^ish 
engineers.  To  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  the  President  Elect  of  the  British  AssodatioDy 
is  due  the  credit  of  fully  working  out  and  developing  the  plan  of  eanying  a 
tunnel  through  the  Chalk.  At  his  request,  Mr.  E.  C.  H.  Day,  in  1864-^, 
made  a  detailed  geological  examination  of  the  coasts,  and  constructed  maps 
and  sections  of  the  strata.  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  with  others,  subsequently 
employed  a  steamer  to  take  soundings  in  the  Channel  along  or  near  to  the  line 
of  the  proposed  tunnel,  and  he  also  made  deep  boriugs  through  the  Chalk  on 
each  coast.  The  results  of  all  these  iuvestigationB  are  accessible,  and  we 
therefore  possess  a  good  deal  of  information  bearing  upon  the  question. 

In  considering  the  suitability  of  certain  strata  for  sub-aqueous  tunneUiu^ 
there  are  three  main  points  to  be  examined :  We  should  select  strata  whiefa 
are — (1)  impervious,  (2)  continucut,  and  (3)  sufficiently  thick.  Perhaps  the 
only  beds  which  fulfil  aU  these  conditions  are  the  London  clay  and  the  Kime- 
ridge  clay ;  but  any  tunnel  to  pass  wholly  through  either  of  iheae  formations 
must  be  very  long.  Permeability  and  impermeability  are,  however,  merely 
relative  terms ;  no  formation  can  be  expected  to  be  absolutely  impervious  for  a 
long  distance,  and  it  becomes  merely  a  question  as  to  whether  our  methods  of 
pumping  can  keep  under  the  water  likely  to  be  met  with 

The  first  attempt  to  tunnel  will  almost  certainly  be  made  in  the  Lower  Chalk. 
No  formation  is  better  known,  and  more  tunnels  have  been  earned  throng 
this  than  through  any  other  bed  which  occurs  in  the  south-east  of  England.  It 
is  certainly  sufficiently  thick,  being  nearly  four  hundred  feet  on  the  English 
coast,  and  about  three  hundred  feet  on  the  French  coast.  The  Lower  Chalk, 
as  a  mass,  is  practically  impervious,  water  passing  through  it  veiy  dowly. 
The  only  way  by  which  water  in  any  quantity  can  occur  is  by  means  of 
fissures.  These  do  exist,  and  yield  water  to  wells,  in  the  Upper  Chalk,  or 
the  Chalk- with-flints ;  but  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  Lower  Chalk.  More- 
over, as  to  the  actual  amount  of  water  which  these  fissures  yield,  well-sinkers 
are  quite  aware  that  it  is  comparatively  small.  In  works,  such  as  breweries, 
etc.,  where  large  quantities  of  water  are  required,  galleries  are  often  driven 
through  the  Chalk  in  hopes  of  reaching  fissures  which  may  yield  a  good  supply. 
But  in  no  case  is  more  water  found  than  can  readily  be  pumped  up ;  and  Uiere 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  more  water  would  be  met  with  in  the  tunnel  than 
could  be  kept  under  by  powerf  al  pumps.  The  water-bearing  fissures  will  be 
encountered  separately,  and  most  of  them  can  be  separately  deialt  with.  Sir  J. 
Hawkshaw  has  stated  that  in  the  drainage-works  at  Brighton  a  tunnel  five  and 
a  quarter  miles  long  has  been  constructed.  This,  being  through  the  Upper 
Chalk,  and  only  a  short  distance  below  the  sea-level,  has  yielded  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water ;  ten  thousand  gallons  per  minute  have  been  pumped,  by  engines 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power;  but  in  the  Channel  tunnel  provision  baa 
been  made  for  engines  of  two  thousand  horse-poirer.— Popii(ar<Sct€fics  JBrnnr. 
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OUR  ARMY  AND  NAVY  WORK. 


1.  Extract*  from  Soldiers*  Letters,-^ 

Corporal ,  Cork^  AngUBt  23rd,  1874. 

—We  have  a  good  chapel  in  the  town, 
where  Christ  is  preaohed,  and  where 
we  are  told  what  we  **  must  do  to  be 
BaTed."  I  am  thankful  that  God  led  me 
to  see  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos;  thai 
erer  He  led  me  to  that  Fonntain  whioh 
washes  white  as  snow,  and  that  He 
washed  me,  and  made  me  His  child. 
0 !  how  nnworthy  I  f eeL  loftengrieTe 
mj  Lord,  and  haye  always  need  to  go 
to  the  fountain  of  meroy.  I  pray  for  a 
doser  walk  with  God,  and  that  I  may 
grow  in  grace,  and  love  and  senre  Him 
more.  I  feel  the  need  of  always  work- 
ing. May  God  giye  me  grace  so  to 
live,  that  I  may  be  "  a  shining  light " 
before  the  men  with  whomlhaye  to  do  1 

Corporal ,  Spike  liland,  August 

21st,  1874.-.I  am  thankful  to  be  able 
to  say  that  Christ  died  for  me.  The 
more  I  read  of  His  love  towards  me,  the 
more  I  want  to  lore  Him.  I  hope  you 
have  a  large  number  at  your  class- 
meetings,  and  that  you  are  still  gaining 
more  souls  for  our  Heavenly  Father. 
As  I  have  told  you  at  class,  when  I  look 
baek  upon  my  past  life,  I  wonder  that 
the  Lord  did  not  out  me  off  in  my  sins; 
but  I  thank  God  that  He  has  heard 
my  prayers ;  and,  with  His  help,  I  will 
serre  Him  with  all  my  heart.  Dear 
Sir,  I  hope  you  will  bear  me  in  mind 
in  your  prayers ;  and  please  remember 
me  to  all  the  class-members ;  tell  them 
to  hold  on,  and  to  struggle  for  eternal 
life. 

iVtrate ,  A.n.  C,  Newport,  Mon- 

mouihshire,  July  29th. — 1  want  to  know 
how  theolass  goes  on  on  Tuesday  nights. 
I  miss  it  Teiy  much ;  I  haye  not  f or* 
gotten  it,  and  never  shall.  I  was  never 
80  happy  as  when  I  was  there. 

2.  Parkhurst  Garrison  and  ^etley 
Sotpital,  IVom  the  JRev,  W,  Jfoister, 
—September  30th,  1874.— The  prin- 
cipal event  in  connection  with  our 
work  at  Parkhurst  Garrison  during 
the  past  quarter,  was  the   removal 
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of  the  102ud  Begiment,  Boyal  Madras 
Fusileers,  to  Portland,  about  the 
middle  of  July.  By  this  change 
we  lost  thirty  **  declared  "  Wesleyans, 
and  ten  class-members ;  most  of 
these  men  were  brought  to  God  on 
this  station,  and  we  parted  with  feel- 
ings of  mutual  regret ;  we  hope  to  meet 
again  in  the  **  better  country."  I  also 
lo8t»  for  the  time,  my  dear  friends. 
Captain  Thomson  and  Sergeant  Smith : 
they  were  efficient  helps  to  me  in  my 
work,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
made  a  blessing  to  the  men  wherever 
they  go.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to 
hear  that  they  are  well  cared  for  at 
their  new  station  by  the  minister,  to 
whose  pastoral  oversight  I  affectionately 
eonmiended  them,  and  that  one  or  two 
more  have  recently  cast  in  their  loiwith 
**  the  praying  men,"  and  have  begun 
to  meet  in  class.  Thus,  as  my  cor- 
respondent says,  *<the  seed  sown  at 
Parkhurst  continues  to  spring."  This 
regiment  was  succeeded  by  the  101st, 
from  Fleetwood ;  but  they  leave  again 
next  week,  for  Malta.  The  men  of 
this  regiment  under  my  charge,  both 
Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  106th,  who  remain 
longer,  have  been  very  attentive  to  the 
word  preached:  all  the  services  have 
been  well  attended;  and  the  results 
will  perhaps  elsewhere  appear. 

Since  I  commenced  visiting  the  large 
military  hospital  at  Netley ,  near  South- 
ampton, every  alternate  week,  my 
labour  has  been  increased;  but  my 
sphere  of  usefulness  has  also  been 
enlarged.  1  have  felt  greatly  blessed 
in  my  visits,  and  I  trust  have  been 
made  a  blessing  to  the  men  belonging 
to  us  who  have  been  brought  there  as 
invalids  from  various  places.  I  have 
been  much  gratified  by  hearing  of  the 
attention  which  some  of  them  had 
received  formerly  from  Mr.  Thompson 
at  Woolwich,  and  from  Mr.Laveraok,on 
the  Gold  Coast ;  and  I  sincerely  pray 
that  the  labours  of  our  Army-chaplains 
may  be  made  a  blessing  everywhere. 
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HOME-MISSIONAET  COERESPONDENCE. 


INCOME  OF  THK  WESLEYAN   HOME-. 
MISSION  FUND,  1873-74. 

The  income  of  the  Wesleyan 
Home-Mission  Fund,  from  the 
ordinary  sonroes,  for  the  year 
1873-4,  is  ;£24,445.  18«.  2d.,  being 
an  increase  of  ^£1,236.  lU,  lOd. 
The  income  from  aU  sources  for 
the  year  is  ^81,257,  an  increase  of 
^1,617.     . 

SOME-MISSION  rORK  IN  SURREY. 

1.  Chbrtsey  and  Kkiohboubhood. 
^I^owi  the  Ifrr.  T.  IVathcr9ten?' 
A/i«/^A.— Jane,  1874.— rArif*/^.— Our 
coDgregations  are  good,  and  two  new 
olasBes  of  Chnroh-members  haye  been 
formed.  We  haye  an  **  ImproTement 
ClasB/'  whiob,  last  Antnmn,  nnm. 
bered  forty  members,  and  which  gave 
£5  to  onr  School  Fund;  and,  still 
better,  some  of  its  members  have  been 
indnced  to  seek  for  spiritual  blessings. 
Our  Sonday-Bohool  has  considerably 
increased ;  it  is  at  present  crowded. 
The  collection  at  onr  Uome-BCissionary 
anniyersaiy  was  doable  the  amount  of 
the  former  year. 

Stfiinrs, — This  is  the  most  improT- 
ing  neighbourhood  in  our  Mission 
Circuit.  Numerous  villas  are  being 
erected.  The  new  school-room  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  premises, 
and  it  is  free  from  debt.  A  resident 
minister  is  much  needed  here.  Our 
congregations  and  members  are 
steady. 

i^A/iw.— Here  we  want  a  new 
chapel;  and  without  it  Methodism 
will  fail  to  fulfil  its  mission  to  this 
place. 

tStindjfitts. — ^A  small  town  has  re- 
cently sprung  up  here.  We  worship 
in  an  unpretending  school-chapel, 
belonging  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Pocock,  and 
the  congregation  is  largely  composed 
of  BcrvantF.  The  Sanday-school  is  ably 
worked  by  Mr.  Poccck'a  family.  The 
labour  bestowed  here  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 


Staine*,  Egkam,  and  Sandpitt$  »i« 
contiguous.  They  contain  together 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  end 
present  an  important  field  for  suceea- 
f ul  evangelical  labour.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  energetic  Home-Missionaiy 
minister  would  soon  make  these  places 
self-supporting.  At  present  we  can- 
not give  them  the  attention  irtiieh 
they  deserve,  and  which  they  wooU 
well  repay. 

Chobham,~-OovldL  we  obtain  a  suit- 
able site,  we  should  erect  a  new  chapel 
here.  Our  friends  are  few,  but  th^ 
are  faithful,  and  faU  of  heart ;  and 
they  are  extremely  liberal  in  their 
support  of  the  work  of  God. 

At  Virginia  ^yater  five  hundred 
men  are  employed  in  the  erection 
of  a  large  asylum.  Ko  prcTision 
having  been  made  for  worship,  I 
obtained  permission  to  conduct  Dinne 
service  for  thefr  benefit.  The  serrice 
is  held  in  a  temporary  office,  bet 
better  aeoommodation  is  promised  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  got  rea4y*  The 
effort  has  been  snocessfoL  This 
appears  a  providential  opening,  as  the 
populations  of  the  adjacent  vilUge* 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

2.  QiOl>uxaQ.'^GHililford  Ortnif 
Mission. — From  the  Jtrr.  Jamrs  Por^ 
*<?r.— June,  1874,— Our  work  in  this 
town  is  essentially  Bom^-MiMionW^ 
We  have  only  had  a  chapel  (purchased 
from  the  Congregationalists)  some 
four  or  five  yean ;  and,  as  we  are  not 
strong  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
places,  the  people  generally  know  vexy 
litUe  about  Methodism.  Besides,  tii« 
amount  of  godlessness  and  utter  in- 
difference  is  most  appalling.  Out  of  a 
population  of  five  thousand,  (residing 
in  the  town,)  not  more  than  obont  s 
thousand  would  be  found  attending 
any  of  the  places  of  worship  on  any 
given  Snnday.  It  was  disheartening 
to  begin  the  year  with  a  Sunday  uigfat 
congregation  of  thirty-five  adnlls»  ia 
a  chapel  that  will  seat  nearly  thn« 
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Imndred,  the  cLapel  itself  presentisg, 
ineide  and  out,  a  dilapidated  appear- 
ance. Still,  we  tried  to  look  at  the 
bright  side,  and  endeayouied  to  set  to 
work  to  produce  a  different  state  of 
things.  And  perhaps  we  have  been 
allowed  to  see  as  mneh  saccess  as, 
hmnanly  speaking,  we  conld  have  ever 
ezpeeted.  Oar  chapel  has  been  tho- 
xong^ly  renovated.  We  have  more 
than  doable  the  namber  of  sittings 
let ;  and  oar  Sunday  evening  congre- 
gation varies  in  numbers  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  and  forty. 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  gathered 
had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
any  place  of  worship.  The  number  of 
members,  with  those  on  trial,  has  been 
doubled  during  the  year.  About  eighty 
honaes  are  visited  weekly  by  tract- 
distributors;  and,  as  opportunity  offers, 
frequent  visits  are  made  by  myself 
and  others  to  fresh  families,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  are  regularly  called  upon. 
Special  (fforts  have  also  been  made 
to  secure  a  congregation  by  issuing 
placards  and  numerous  handbills ;  and 
when  people  come  to  the  services,  etc., 
we  try  to  make  them  feel  at  home,  and 
to  let  them  see  that,  as  a  Christian 
Church,  we  are  aniious  to  do  them 
all  the  good  we  can.  The  work  in  such 
a  town  as  this  must  be  up-hill  for  some 
time;  but  now  that  we  have  a  tho- 
roughly comfortable  and  commodious 
chapel,  free  from  debt,  and  a  fair 
Sonday  evening  congregation,  we  may 
hope  that  the  cause  will  grow  and 
strengthen  rather  more  rapidly  than 
it  haa  done. 

Farncomhe. — This  place,  being  a 
part  of  Godalming  parish,  and  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  is  worked  with  Qodal- 
ming.  The  congregations  lately  have 
been  better;  three  or  four  members 
have  been  added  to  our  Church ;  and 
the  Sunday-school,  which  was  given 
np  three  or  four  years  ago,  has  been 
re-established,  and  now  has  about  fifty 
children  in  attendance. 

tShal/ord.—Uhe  chapel  has  been 
cleaned  and  put  into  repair  during  the 

year.    We  have  a  very  good  Sunday- 
school  ;   and   the   oongregations  are 
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encouraging,  eppecxally  whan  we  re- 
member  that  xnany  of  the  people  come 
from  a  considerable  distance. 

Xorviandy. — There  is  only  a  scanty 
and  very  scattered  population  around 
this  little  chapel ;  which,  however,  ia 
frequently  filled,  not  only  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  but  often,  nearly  so,  at  the 
fortnightly'  week-night  service.  We 
have  about  fifteen  members,  and  a 
small  Sunday-school. 

KnajfhilL — Our  congregations  during 
the  year  have  been  generally  very  good ; 
and  the  Society  and  Sunday-school  are 
in  a  prosperous  state.  The  chapel 
debt  has  been  entirely  liquidated  ;  and 
the  erection  of  a  school-room  is  con- 
templiited,  as  soon  as  other  claims  will 
admit.  The  gallery  of  the  chapel  is 
for  the  present  occupied  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  by  about  a  hundred  boys 
from  the  Bisley  Befuge  Farm  School. 
They  are  attentive,  help  nicely  in  the 
singing,  and  form  quite  an  interesting 
feature  in  the  Sunday  morning  congre- 
gation. They  gave  one  or  two  "  ser- 
vices of  song  "  in  connection  with  the 
removal  of  the  chapel  debt ;  and  one 
or  two  of  them  showed  their  interest 
by  collecting  for  the  same  object. 

WoJtUig  Station . — Our  little  school- 
chapel  here  is  well  attended :  it  is  not 
seldom  quite  filled  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
There  is  an  interesting  Sunday-school ; 
but  we  lack  helpers.  Our  number  cf 
members  is  small,  and  the  dass  has 
to  be  met  by  the  minister  after  the 
fortnightly  week-night  service. 

This  place  and  Kno})h'dl  need  the 
services  of  a  resident  minister  to  work 
them.  The  ground  is  comparatively 
new,  and  there  is  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. ^yoJ<'mg  Station  is  likely  to 
be  a  populous  neighbourhood.  We  are 
first  in  the  field:  there  is  no  other 
Nonconformist  cause  in  either  place; 
and  the  churches  are  some  distance 
away  in  each  case.  At  Amij/hiil  we 
have  a  good  chapel ;  and  at  M'ohintj 

Station  me  have  the  land  (adjoining 

our  school'Chapel)  for  a  commodious 
chapel  when  it  is  required.  As  much 
ministerial  labour  and  as  much  pas- 
toral attention  are  given  to  both  of 
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these  localities,  as  the  distance,  and 
the  claims  of  other  places,  will  allow ; 
but  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Gironit  will  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  Home-Missionary 
Committee  in  placing  a  minister  in 
this  promising  neighbourhood. 

8.  Fabhrak.  —  From  the  Rev.  S. 
Atkinson,  1874. — ^At  present,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Famham  Home- 
Mission,  there  are  four  societies,  nom- 
bering  eighty  persons.  There  have 
been  two  chapels  boilt  in  Famham, 
one  costing  £200,  which  is  at  present 
used  as  %  Snnday-school ;  and  the  new 
chapel,  costing  £1,150.  There  is  also 
a  chapel  at  Hale,  accommodating  two 
hundred  persons,  builfc  some  years  ago, 
in  connection  with  Aldershot,  but 
transferred  to  the  Alton  Circuit.  It 
is  now  supplied  by  Famham,  with 
occasional  assistance  frem  Aldershot. 
It  is  a  dark  neighbourhood,  and  the 
population  is  dense. 

The  Home-Missionaiy  minister, 
assisted  by  the  few  helpers  on  the  spot, 
holds,  in  and  out  of  doors,  eighteen 
meetings  a  week.  He  has  been  labouring 
indefatigably. 


Around  Famham  there  if  ample 
scope  for  labour  and  extension.  Then 
are  twenty-three  plaoes  within  easy 
reach,  with  a  eoUeetiTe  population  of 
not  less  than  twenty-three  thoniaad, 
exdusiye  of  Aldershot.  In  many  of 
these  places  there  are  no  servieefl  but 
those  of  the  Ohurch  of  England. 

The  present  aspect  of  ailain  is 
encouraging ;  the  spirit  of  heeiing  is  in- 
creasing, and  there  is  *  readlaeas  inoor 
people,  both  to  give  and  to  labov  lor 
the  work  of  God.  Beeentty  aeveial 
hopeful  oonrersionfl  have  taken  piaee. 

4.  Old  Esiit  Boad,  Iion>oir.«— />mi 
the  Jlev,  Joeiah  Brans, — September 
85th,  1874.— We  are  thankful  to  leport 
an  increase  of  Church-members  this 
quarter,  and  that  our  fina»eial  con- 
dition is  enconragingiy  adTandng. 
The  pews  and  sittings  in  our  new  large 
Mission-chapel  are  letting  fast,  and  we 
are  greatly  cheered  with  the  prospeet 
before  us.  A  most  liberal  offer  has 
been  made  by  a  friend  on  behalf  of  our 
chapel,  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
arail  ourselTes.  Our  people  are  work- 
ing with  a  wiU  and  peraereranoa. 


GENERAL  RELIGIOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


[The  exiraota  which  appear  in  our  pages  tmder  the  head  of  **a«Mral  BeUgkns  ^ttataignee,* 
an  earof ally  taken  fiom  the  most  trastworthy  soorees  at  oar  oomnuund.  We  eamiot  ondortake, 
howeTer,  to  inswer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  eases,  of  their  Uterarr  style ;  to  gnarantee,  in  efoy 
Instanoe,  the  aeeoraey  of  dates,  or  of  the  names  of  penons  and  niaees ;  or  to  endoras  aU  the  vievi 
which,  on  partioolar  snbjeets  oonnected  with  erangaUeal  ontexpriae,  agents  of  the  Tadoos  fieUgiou 
Boelsties  and  Oommittees  may  advanoe.] 

Bussu :  iXFBisoNicxinr  and  belbiss  Of  the  total  population  of  Caneaaia 

or  BiPTiBT  00MysBTB.*^The  following  (4,588,640)  the  Qreoo-Busaian  Ohurdi 

table  shows  the  number  of  persons  of  numbers  1,939,926,  and  of  the  3,387,6S7 

the  different  religionB  in  Russia  in  inhabitantsofBibeiia2,876,(»83piofeM 

Europe  and  PoUnd  in  1871 :—  the  orthodox  faith. 

Bd^ioa.           Rsiriabisaepe.     Ftakiid.  The  proportion  of  memben  of  the 

Orthodox  Greeks.  .W»lf9»247. .   ^,982  Oreco-RuBsian  Ohuroh  to  each  thoo- 

?^^^^?s"^.^.!';/2^^^^^^^^^^^^  .andofthepopuUtioni...«oUow.:- 

LTllSed;,;;-::  kK::   '"^^        InRussiam  Europe ^ 

PagauB 255,608..         472        In  Caucasia 421 

Armeniansttothera     959,216.,    233,812         In  Siberia ...8M 

83;6i8.984..67liMi07         ^^^^•^^ ^ 

— —        It  is  unnecessary  to  oonsider  here 

♦  From  the  New  York  ^'Independent/*      ^  . 
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the  eaii06fl  of  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  from  the  Boman  Catholio 
Chureh,  nor  to  mention  the  faot  that 
the  former  was  oalled  the  Eastern 
Chnroh,  having  its  seat  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  latter,  the  Western 
Chnroh,  established  at  Borne. 

A  Bible  Society  was  organised  nnder 
Alexander  I.  It  was  suppressed  daring 
the  reign  of  Nicholas,  but  has  resumed 
its  operations  nnder  Alexander  II.,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  liberal  contributor  to  its 
funds. 

The  service  of  the  Qreeo-Bussian 
Church  is  performed  in  the  old  Slavic 
language,  which  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple well  understand.  The  liturgy  con- 
tains, besides  the  usual  prayers,  special 
prajeza  lor  every  separate  member  of 
the  Imperial  family.  Sermons,  until 
recently,  were  a  rare  exception  at  Di- 
vine service ;  but  about  1840  a  move- 
ment for  preaching  sermons  every 
Sunday  was  suooesafully  commenced. 
Every  Bussian  is  obliged  to  take  the 
sacrament  once  a  year :  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  are  not 
permitted  to  unite  with  another  de- 
nomination. 

It  was,  until  recently,  required  that 
all  children  one  of  whose  parents  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
must  be  brought  up  in  the  Greoo-Bus- 
sian  faith,  and  that  all  foreign  prin- 
cesses manying  into  the  Imperial 
family  must  likewise  embrace  the  na- 
tional religion.  But  now,  as  we  are 
assured  by  the  Bussian  Minister,  the 
former  is  no  longer  necessary,  while 
thelatterrequirement  has  been  ignored 
in  the  caseof  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir, 
married  to  a  German  princess,  who  is 
not  required  to  embrace  [the  national 
religion.  This  exhibits  a  growing 
liberality  in  religious  matters,  which 
will  soon,  no  doubt,  result  in  the  allow- 
ance of  full  religious  liberty  in  Bnssia. 
In  other  respects  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants enjoy  equal  civil  rights  with 
members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  are  equally  eligible  for  the 
highest  offices  of  the  empire,  while 
unconverted  Tartars  are  admitted  to 
military  offices.     A  number   of  the 


members  of  the  highest  Bussian  aristo- 
cracy, as  several  princes.  Count  Schou- 
valoff,andothers,hav^  joined  the  Boman 
Catholio  Church ;  while  others  in  high 
position,  such  as  the  Baron  d*Ofifen- 
berg,  the  present  Bussian  Minister  at 
Wai^ington,  also  one  of  the  secretaries, 
are  Protestants. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that 
members  of  the  National  Church  are 
not  permitted  to  secede  therefrom. 
The  law  in  relation  to  this  subject  is 
severe ;  and,  while  at  times  its  execu- 
tion has  been  lax,  in  general  it  has 
been  rigidly  enforced.  During  the  last 
score  of  years  or  so  Baptist  principles 
embraced  and  preached  by  the  Bev. 
Mr.  Oncken  of  Hamburg,  have  widely 
extended,  not  only  to  most  parts  of 
Prussia,  but  into  Poland  and  Southern 
Bussia.  So  long  as  converts  were  ob- 
tained  from  the  Germans  and  other 
foreigners  resident  tn  Bussia,  or  from 
members  of  other  denominations,  no 
opposition  was  encountered;  but  so 
soon  as  a  considerable  number  of  na- 
tive Bussians,  members  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  joined  the  Baptists,  then 
persecution  was  aroused,  and  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  invoked. 

There  were  imprisoned  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1872,  Gawriel  Balaban  and 
Agapa  Musckowa,  the  latter  a  woman. 

The  following  were  imprisoned  about 
the  middle  of  1672;  KUen  Teresht- 
check,  Ivan  Eabauguk,  Fakein  Bjeldi- 
soldat,  Jakow  Eowal,  Artem  Bodga- 
misky,  Kost  Simnetskenko,  Ivan  Szar* 
rootl^,  Gawriel  Lyasrootaky,  Pawlo 
Zobulky,  Jossif  Tashkeniteh,  and  Tek- 
na  Bogdashewkaza  (a  woman).  All 
the  above  belong  to  several  villages  in 
the  district  of  Tarashawsky,  which  is 
in  the  Gobemze  or  Province  of  Kiev, 
and  all  were  till  recently  in  prison  in 
the  city  of  Kiev. 

The  Protejerie  who  examined  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  scourged, 
resides  in  the  district  of  Skowersky, 
The  district  officer  took  away  their 
New  Testaments,  and  forbade  them  to 
hold  meetings. 

The  Szetsky  Slarosky  (village  officer) 
and  the  Lotaky  from  Tchaplouka  dis-^ 
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pened  the  assembled  Baptists,  and  tbe 
Lotzky  demolished  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  whidh  they  held  meetings. 
Bison  Eapastinko  and  Metrifan  Kow- 
tazon,  two  Baptists,  were  beaten  in 
their  faoes  by  the  district  offioer,  be- 
oanse  they  were  found  reading  the 
New  Testament.  They  were  also  tied 
to  a  post. 

On  the  receipt  and  publication  in 
America  of  detailed  information  in  re- 
gard to  this  religions'perseoution,  con- 
ferences were  held  as  to  what  should 
be  done  for  their  release.  As  the  con- 
verts were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  no  representation  could  be 
made  through  diplomatic  sources. 
The  subject  was  submitted  to  the 
ETangelical  Alliance  at  lis  late  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  and  a  committee 
appointed,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samson  as 
chairman,  who  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Bussian  Minister^  and  also  an 
able  and  exhaustive  argument  on  the 
subject.  Although  the  Baron  d'Offen- 
berg  is  a  Protestant,  and  sympathizes 
with  the  movement,  and  although  he 
had  several  conferences  with  the 
present  writer,  and  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  facts,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  St.  Petersburg,  yet  the 
memorial  was  politely  returned,  and  is 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  friends 
of  the  movement. 

A  Baptist  had  been  in  St.  Peters- 
burg under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  two 
members  of  the  Imperial  family,  and 
with  several  princes  and  nobles  in 
high  official  position.  To  several  of 
these  he  privately  wrote,  asking  for  the 
clemency  of  the  Government  in  regard 
to  his  imprisoned  co-rebgionists.  One 
of  these  was  the  Biron  de  Bosen, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Court  of  the  Em- 
peror, a  confidential  friend  and  adviser 
of  the  Emperor.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Baron  (written  in  English), 
with  the  enclosed  letter  from  the 
Governor  General  of  Kiev  (translated 


from  the  French),  and  amemorandom 
(translated  from  the  Russian),  v^ch 
have  been  received  by  the  person  above 
alluded  to,  will  afford  lively  satis- 
faction to  those  of  every  denomina- 
tion who  axe  friends  of  religioue 
liberiy  :— 

Baron  de  Bo$en  to  JVr.  Young, 
St.  Petsbsbubo,  April  Uth,  1874. 

DsAB  SiB,>-The  kind  letter  dated 
from  Washington,  January  13rd,  with 
which  you  favoured  me,  gave  me  great- 
est pleasure,  and  I  send  yon  my  best 
thanks  for  your  friendly  remem- 
brance.... 

Concerning  your  request  in  behalf 
of^the  liberation  of  thirteen  BH»tists 
imprisoned  at  Kiev,  I  have  seen  Count 
Sievers,*  and  warmly  advocated  their 
cause.  He  promised  to  make  the 
necessaiy  inquiries  about  the  legal 
piooeedingstobe  observed  in  this  silair. 
I  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Governor-General  of  Kiev,  Prince 
Dondonkoff-Korsakoff,  claiming  his 
good  offices  for  the  liberation  of  these 
poor  men.  I  did  not  answer  your 
letter  before  I  got  one  from  Prineo 
Dondonkoff.  Now  I  have  received  i'. 
and  send  it  to  you,  with  a  note  m 
Bussian,  which  affirms  that  twelvj  of 
the  prisoners  have  already  been  re- 
leased. One  of  the  men,  named  1)  Js- 
ban,  has  been  sent  to  Chersjo  for 
further  examination.  It  seems  the 
Baptists  are  called  "Stundists**  in 
Russia.  I  am  veiy  happy,  dear  Sir,  to 
give  yon  this  good  news,  and  to  express 
once  more^  with  Prince  Dondon^ff, 
the  certitude  that  the  Bi^^tists  will  re- 
main for  the  future  in  the  quiet  exer- 
cise of  their  faith,  on  the  condition  of 
abstaining  from  proselytism. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  your  wel- 
fare, believe  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  most 
sincerely, 

(Baron)  Ahobcw  B08». 
Bon,  Edipartl  Yountfy 

Washinfftont  America, 


♦  Chief  of  Department  of  Foreign  R-Utions,  St.  Prftcrsbarg. 
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The    Prince   Dondonkof-Korsalioff, 
Governor-General  of  Kiev,  to  the  Baron 
de  Rosen. 
[TranBlatioD.] 

Monsieur  le  Baron, — In  delaying  to 
answer  yonr  answer,  I  intended  to 
give  you  all  the  details  I  could  obtain 
on  the  question  which  seems  to  interest 
you. 

The  enclosed  memorandum  will  give 
you  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  you 
will  see  therefrom  that  the  cases  con- 
cerning the  sectarians  emanate  from 
action  by  the  judiciary,  and  not  execu- 
tiye,  authorities,  as  Mr.  Young  sup- 
poses. Besides  this,  all  the  prisoners 
have  been  released  except  one,  who  is  at 
Odessa,  and  consequently  beyond  my 
jurisdiction. 

All  these  persons  were  acquitted  by 
the  oiyil  courts  of  Kiev;  which  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  Uberty  of  con- 
soienoe  granted  by  the  law  to  sectarians 
in  our  country.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Young  was  exaggerated 
to  him  by  the  German  Mennonite 
emigrants  who  left  New  Russia  to 
settle  in  America,  and  thus  elude 
the  new  military  law,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  their  creed. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Baptists, 
who  reoognise  that  law;  and  I  can 
guarantee  them  safety  and  peace  as 
long  as  they  do  not  try  to  make 
proselytes  in  opposition  to  our  present 
laws,  and  as  long  as  they  do  not,  by 
action  or  manner,  attack  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  their  unauthorized  public 
meetings,  which  they  have,  however, 
done  repeatedly. 

I  hope  that  you  know  me  well 
enough,  dear  Baron,  to  approve  of  the 
liberal  as  well  as  rational  view  I  take 
of  this  kind  of  questions  ;  and  as  long 
as  the  Baptists  shall  not  offend  by 
reprehensible  manifestations  or  disturb 
the  peace  and  order  in  their  villages, 
and  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  rights 
granted  to  them  by  our  laws,  they 
will  have  positively  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  local  administration  which 
is  entrusted  to  me  for  this  countzy. 

I  enclose  the  note  whereof  I  hav^ 
spoken  above,  as  also  the  letter  of  Mr. 


Young,  and  take  this  opportunity  to 
renew  the  expression  of  my  entire 
devotion,  etc. 

(Prince)  DoNnoNKOFT-KoRSAxoFF. 
Kiery  April  0th,  1874. 

Memorandum  alluded  to  in  above  Letter, 
[Translated  from  the  Russian.] 
From  the  correspondence  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Governor-General  rela- 
tive to  the  Stundists,  it  appears  that 
the  indictment  for  belonging  to  that 
sect  embraced  fifty-three  persons,  of 
whom  twelve  were  put  under  arrest — 
the  prosecution  calling  for  other  per- 
sons as  accessories.  Further  investiga- 
tion of  the  civil  court  at  Kiev  demon- 
strated that,  although  they  were 
implicated  in  following  a  heresy,  to 
such  a  heresy  cannot  be  applied  the 
provisions  of  the  section  203  of  the 
Code  "  Penalties  and  Fines."  Con- 
sequently the  following  of  such  a  heresy 
cannot  be  made  punishable.  Accord- 
ingly, then,  the  ChamberCourt  at  Kiev 
acknowledged  the  said  persons  cannot 
be  considered  guilty  of  disseminating  a 
heresy  among  the  people. 

At  present  none  of  the  accused  is 
under  the  arrest,  except  a  leader  of  the 
Stundists  in  the  district  of  Taraska,  by 
the  name  of  Jerome  Balaban,  who  was 
exiled  to  the  government  of  Cherson,aa 
he  was  considered  guilty  of  disseminat* 
ing  a  false  doctrine. 

With  Balaban's  expulsion  from  the 
district  of  Taraska  the  Stundists  be- 
came  more  calm,  and  are  no  more  so 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  Orthodox 
Greco-Bussian  creed.  They  even  bring 
now  their  children  to  be  baptized  by 
the  Orthodox  priests. 

Amebica:  The  Cuinesk  on  tiie 
Pacific  Coast.— My  recent  official 
journey ings  on  the  "  North-west  Coast " 
— extending  from  San  Francisco  north- 
ward to  Cape  Flattery,  on  the  Straits 
of  Fuca,  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
American  possessions  south  of  British 
Columbia,  and  stretching  eastward 
nearly  along  the  same  line  of  latitude 
to  the  mountains  of  IdahOi  thence 
from  the  Snake  Biver  to  ^the  Columl^iA 
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and  along  its  majeBtio  shores  to  the 
sea— afforded  abundant  opportunity, 
during  the  six  months  in  which  I  was 
thus  employed,  to  inspect  not  only 
Indian  agencies  and  reservations,  but 
the  missionary  outposts  of  the  Church 
in  that  vast  region,  and  to  look  into 
the  characteristics  oi  the  population 
which  is  slowly  but  steadily  flowing 
into  these  so  late  solitary  places. 
Twenty-fiTO  years  before^  I  had 
witnessed  the  first  influx  of  that  emi- 
gration which  has  so  seriously  dis- 
turbed the  order  of  the  Western 
growth  and  progress  on  those  shores, 
and  which  is  destined  to  perplex  still 
more  widely  not  only  the  social,  but  the 
political  institutions  in  that  region. 

I  can  refer,  of  course,  only  to  the 
Chinese,  and  their  later  invasion  of 
those  shores  within  the  period  of  its 
settlement  by  European  races.  They 
made  their  appearance  as  businees 
adTcnturers  in  California  in  the  winter 
of  1848-49,  among  the  thousands  of 
fortune-seekers  from  all  lands,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  disooyery  of 
gold.  I  well  remember  when  in  San 
Francisco  we  had  no  eating-houses 
worth  the  name,  no  laundries  what- 
eyer ;  when  soiled  clothing  was  thrown 
away  for  want  of  the  washerwoman's 
art;  and  when  to  ask  the  conmionest 
white  labourer  to  carry  a  trunk  for 
hire,  or  serve  as  porter  or  errand-boy, 
was  to  provoke  a  sharp  retort  and 
refusal,  gold  being  so  plentiful  that  it 
was  almost  powerless  to  command  the 
labour  of  men.  I  remember  with  what 
admirable  alacrity  and  skill  the  newly- 
arrived  Chinese  stepped  into  the 
vacant  places  caused  by  the  strange 
state  of  things,  and  became  our  most 
efficient  servants — as  they  have  con- 
tinued ever  since.  They  established 
eating-houses,  which  soon  became  the 
most  popular  refectories  in  the  place, 
and  they  entered  upon  the  monopoly  in 
the  laundry  business,  which  they  have 
enjoyed  from  that  day  to  this,  all  over 
the  Pacific  coast.  Before  one  in  twenty 
of  them  could  speak  a  dozen  words  in 
English,  they  were  masters  of  the 
situation  in  several  departments  of 


labour,  oondncting  extensive  reataor- 
ants,  with  waiters  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  language  of  the  counftiy  was 
limited  to  the  single  qnestioii 
addressed  to  the  guest,  *«  What  you 
hab,  Sar?*'  and  whose  wonderful 
imit»tive  powers  enabled  them  to 
reproduce  the  guest's  order  intelligibly 
to  the  translator,  who  stood  at  the 
kitchen-door  to  convert  it  into  Ghineae 
for  the  cooks. 

From  that  period  to  the  present 
they  have  continued  to  grow  and 
prosper,  undaunted  by  oppression 
and  persecution,  increasing  in  wealth 
and  numbers,  and  the  control  of  the 
labour  market,  in  the  midst  of  enemies 
who  have  vainly  sought  to  expose  their 
progress  by  hostile  legislation,  by 
robbery  under  cover  of  law,  by  cruel- 
ties and  barbarisms  of  every  species 
practised  upon  them,  by  hangings,  and 
by  death  in  every  conceivable  form. 
Undismayed  by  the  fiercest  outbreaks 
of  "  Christian  '*  wrath,  these  heathen 
have  every  year  driven  their  stakes 
deeper,  and  entered  more  hugely  into 
possession  of  the  country  and  its  re- 
sources, until  now  they  are  disputing 
the  ground  with  the  manufacturers, 
and  competing  successfully  with  the 
best  American  and  European  skilled 
talent  in  conducting  the  mills  and 
trades  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  serving  apprenticeships. 

During  my  recent  travels  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  I  was  amaied  at  the 
development  which  I  beheld  in  every 
direction,  of  the  power  and  determi- 
nation of  this  heathen  invading  army. 
There  was  not  along  my  route  a 
comer  so  remote,  not  a  spot  so  isolated, 
presenting  any  prospect  of  a  *'  China- 
man's wages,"  that  a  Chinaman  had 
not  fitted  himself  in  some  faahioa 
into  it,  and  was  saving  mon«y.  Their 
ubiquity  was  almost  startling.  Far 
up  in  the  wooded  solitudes  of  the 
Upper  Columbis,  within  sight  of  the 
British  boundary-line,  in  a  region 
inhabited  only  by  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  and  a  handful  of  adventurous 
whites,  sitting  down  to  my  tea  in  a 
forlorn  cabin  where  traTeliem  wars 
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entextaitted,  I  oonld  hardly  belieye  my 
senses  when  a  sqneakmg  yoioe  at  my 
elbow,  bidding  me  have  "  plenty  tea," 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  inevit- 
able Chinaman.  And  among  the  wild- 
est monntains  of  Idaho,  in  the  land  of 
theNez  Forces,  quite  as  much  at  home 
in  his  office  of  cook  for  the  reservation 
hands,  as  the  oldest  Indian  on  the 
place  in  his  rude  wigwam,  was  the 
adyentoroas  "John"  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom.     I  thought  I   had  surely 
passed  out  of  his  range  when,  charter- 
ing a  steam-tug  for  the  expedition,  I 
visited  the  Neah  Bay  Indians  at  Cape 
Flattery,  a  point  inaccessible  by  any 
regular  or  even  ordinary  conveyance; 
but  my  Celestial  friend  was  before  me, 
with  his  shaven  pate,  his  long  shining 
coil,  his  dean  white  sack  and  *'  Melican 
man  "pantaloons  and  boots.   In  short, 
the  Chinaman  is  everywhere  through- 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
coast.    As  I  frequently  had  occasion 
to  remark,  he  was  not  that  **  coming 
man"  of  whom  poets  and  philosophers 
speak;  but  so  far  as  the  destinies  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  concerned,  he  is  the 
"man"  already  come,  and  the  strong 
man  that  has  entered  into  possession. 
As  a  recent  writer,  (Mr.  Charles  Nord- 
hofl,)  treating  of  the  Chinese  in  Cali- 
fornia, says: — "John  is    inevitable. 
He  has  discovered  America,  and  finds 
it  a  good  countzy.    We  shall  not  keep 
him  out."    "He  has  come  to  stay; 
and  it  belongs  to  our  wisest  and  most 
thoughtful  men  to  see  how  he  is  to 
be  made  a  part  of  us.    You  cannot 
drive  him  out."    And  now  what  is  to 
be  done  with  him  ? 

I  fully  agree  with  the  writer  whom 
I  have  quoted  when  he  says : — "  It  is 
ours,  and  not  his,  to  determine  whether 
he  shall  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing  to  us. 
If  we  treat  him  as  Christianity  teaches 
that  we  ought  to  treat  our  fellow-men 
— if  we  do  unto  him  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  to  us— if  we  see  that 
he  is  instructed  in  that  which  we 
believe  to  be  right, — ^he  may  become  a 
useful  part  of  us.  Teachable  he  cer. 
tainly  is ;  a  far  more  civilized  being— 
or,  rather,  far  less  savage  creature— 


than  many  we   get  from    Christian 
Great  Britain." 

My  experience  with  these  people, 
first  and  last,  I  mean  when  they  first 
began  coming  to  California,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  under  a 
variety  of  aspects,  during  my  recent 
joumeyings  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has 
only  deepened  the  interest  with 
which  I  originaUy  regarded  them. 
When  they  first  came  to  Ban  Fran- 
cisco, they  were  confiding,  impressible, 
and  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to 
most  of  our  ways.  Intercourse  with 
our  people,  particularly  with  the 
lower  orders  of  white  men,  has  pro- 
duced an  estrangement,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Indian,  and  indeed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  to  which  God  has 
given  a  darker  skin  than  ours.  Had 
the  Christian  communities  in  this 
land  been  alive  to  their  duties  and 
responsibilities,  the  state  of  the  China- 
man in  America,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Indian  on  his  native  soil,  would  have 

been  vastly  different 

Considering  the  length  of  time  and 
the  effort  bestowed,  the  Chinese  mis- 
sions in  Portland  and  San  Francisco 
have  been  wonderfully  successful. 
Either  the  Church  and  our  common 
Christianity  must  prevail  against  these 
advancing  tides  of  heathenism  from 
beyond  the  Western  sea,  or  the  dis- 
ordering and  disorganizing  elements 
that  have  entered  into  society  on  the 
vast  Pacific  slope  will  make  the  land 
unfit  for  our  Christian  men  and 
women  to  dwell  in.  "  By  missionary 
ejort,*'  says  the  author  already  quoted, 
**by  earnest,  general,  conscientious 
training,  John  must  be  brought  to  a 
comprehension  of  our  customs."  "If  we 
choose  to  pass  him  by  on  the  other 
side,  to  let  him  live  among  us  as  an 
alien  from  our  manners,  habits,  cus- 
toms, ignorant  of  what  we  hold  as  the 
best,  highest,  most  sacred,  and  of  most 
importance  to  our  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion, John  may  prove  a  more  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  creature  than  any 
we  have  yet  taken  on  board  our  ship." 
-^Colonel  E.  C,  KembU,  in  *'  The  Spirit 
of  Missions,*'  ^  j 
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Ih  the  Bible  there  is  much  more  Sftid 
aboul  how  men  liyed  than  how  they 
died.  There  is  nothing  dreadful  in 
death  bnt  what  life  makes  so.  Beligion 
IB  the  best  treasure  of  the  heart,  and 
the  brightest  adorning  of  the  life.  To 
be  religions  is  to  be  right  with  Qod : 
and  those  who  are  right  with  Him  are 
"  new  creatnres  "  in  Christ  Jesos.  The 
whole  ennent  of  feeling  and  praotioe 
is  changed.  Life  with  them  is  more 
than  holy  contemplations,  it  is  motion, 
—a  blessed  reality,  a  progress  towards 
heayen.  The  children  of  God  are  not 
satisfied  with  catching  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  heavenly  vision,  they 
desire  to  be  "  for  ever  with  the  Lord." 
MeetnesB  for  heaven  qualifies  for  the 
duties  of  earth :  it  makes  men  "  burn- 
ing and  shining  lights;"  so  that,  like 
their  '•  elder  Brother,"  they  go  «'  about 
doing  good."  As  a  rule,  good  men  do 
not  praise  themselves ;  bat  that  is  not 
a  sufficient  reason  why  others  should 
not  duly  honour  them,  and  follow  them 
80  far  as  they  followed  Christ. 

Mb.  Robbbt  Hubbebt  was  the  third 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Bebecca  Hubbert, 
and  was  bom  in  Lincoln,  September 
8th,  1799.  His  parents  were  fine 
specimens  of  the  early  Methodists  in 
that  ancient  city.  They  were  a  very 
godly  pair,  who  would  not  be  seduced 
from  the  path  of  duty  by  the  prospect 
of  worldly  gain,  or  driven  by  the  rude 
and  violent  persecutions  of  those  days 
from  the  Church  to  which  they  were 
attached.  They  trained  their  family 
well;  and  all  their  children  became 
earnest  and  active  Christians.  Bobert 
was  a  very  delicate  child,  and  his 
parents  often  feared  that  he  would  not 
live  long.  When  he  was  two  years  old 
the  family  left  Lincoln,  to  reside  at 
Mareham-le-Fen,  then  in  the  Bpilsby 
Circuit.  Li  those  days  it  was  the 
practice  of  religious  people  not  only  to 
attend  prayer-meetings  themselves, 
bnt  to  take  their  children  with  them. 
It  was  at  one  of  these  meetings,  held 
in  a  private  house  called  Birkwood 


Hall,  that  Bobert  found  peaee  with 
God ;  and  the  relation  by  him  of  the 
fact  in  a  lovefeast,  shortly  after,  pio- 
dueed  an  eff eet  that  was  spoken  of  for 
many  years  by  those  who  were  present. 
He  at  once  sought  membership  wifli 
the  Wesleyan-Methodiat  Society,  and 
engaged  in  work  in  the  Sabbath- 
school.  When  he  was  eighteen  years 
old,  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  lived 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Small,  draper, 
whose  shop  was  in  the  Market  PUoe. 
He  at  once  joined  the  Society  there, 
believing,  as  he  continued  to  do  throuf^ 
life,  that  allowing  long  intervals  to 
pass  between  leaving  one  Society  and 
joining  another  placed  religion  in 
jeopardy,  and  was  the  eanse  of  many 
«  going  back." 

His  master  soon  disoovered  that  is 
Bobert  he  had  got  a  young  man  who 
feared  God  and  kept  His  command- 
ments. He  could  trust  him,  and  he 
did.  And  those  who  knew  the  youth 
best  esteemed  him  most.  He  had  a 
zeal  for  God  "  according  to  knowledge; " 
so  that  ere  long  his  name  appeared 
upon  the  Ciroait  plan.  He  hated  em, 
and  painted  it  in  dark  eolours.  He 
enjoyed  salvation,  and  showed  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Nor  did  he  labour 
in  vain ;  God  gave  him  fruit  of  his 
labour.  At  that  time  his  means  were 
very  slender;  but  he  took  a  whole  pew 
in  the  chapel,  that  he  might  help  the 
trustees  and  invite  strangers  to  the 
house  of  God.  One  writes,  "  My  fizst 
impression  of  the  goodness  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hubbert  wasreceived  fiffyyearsago, 
when  he  used  eveiy  Babbatii  momiag 
to  walk  over  to  my  native  village,  a 
distance  of  four  miles,  to  establish  a 
Sunday-school."  In  1823  he  mairied 
Miss  Small.  Two  daughters  were  the 
issue  of  the  marriage,  one  of  whom  died 
in  her  seventh  year ;  the  other  is  at  this 
time  a  member  of  the  religions  com- 
munity in  which  her  father  so  honoor- 
ably  and  usefully  spent  his  life. 

Boston  was  in  the  Spilsby  Circuit 
until  1812,  when  it  was  made  the  head 
of  a  Circuit,  with  the  loospect  of  £reat 
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and  oontinued  snooees.  Bat  in  the 
year  1826  there  was  a  Bad  division; 
many  withdrew  from  the  ehapel,  in- 
cluding all  the  leading  friends,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Habbert,  Mr. 
Pape,  Mr.  Thompson,  and  ^Irs.  Wilson, 
names  dear  to  the  Methodists  of 
Boston.  Those  who  had  withdrawn 
knew  that  there  were  heavy  debts  npon 
the  chapels,  and  they  hoped  to  ex- 
tingaish  Methodism  in  the  town  by 
raining  the  trustees;  bat  the  expecta- 
tion was  oat  ofif,  and  the  chief  actor  in 
this  basiness,  though  a  rich  man  at 
that  time,  was  glad  before  his  death  to 
'  receive  ft  morsel  of  bread  from  those 
whom  he  had  sought  to  injare.  At  this 
crisis  the  Conference  appointed  the  Bev. 
James  Etchells  to  Boston.  Mr.  Etehells 
made  Mr.Hubbert  OircuiUsteward^who 
readily  co-operated  with  his  minister 
in  all  evangelistic  schemes.  When 
Mr.  Hubbert  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  trust-property,  the  debt 
upon  the  town  chapel  was  three  times 
its  value. 

In  1830,  the  Society  in  Boston  held 
special  religious  services,  commencing 
in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock.  Prayer 
was  offered^prayer  was  heard :  God 
answered  those  who  inquired  of  Him ; 
and  there  was  a  "great  rain,"  even 
"  showers  of  blessing."  Many  flocked 
to  the  house  of  God :  it  was  enlarged, 
and  still  it  was  too  strait.  Then  God 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  our  dear  friend 
to  rise  up  and  build  a  house  for  Him- 
self. Mr.  Hubbert,  with  others,  re- 
solved that  it  should  be  beautiful  for 
situation,  capacious  in  size,  and  flt  for 
the  inscription,  *'  The  palace  is  not  for 
man,  but  for  the  Lord  God."  The 
young  men  in  Mr.  Hubbert's  establish- 
ment, joined  by  others,  met  once  a 
week  to  pray  for  success  on  the  under- 
taking; and  in  1839^  just  thirteen 
years  after  the  division  above  referred 
to,  Mr.  Hubbert  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  present  noble.  Centenary 
Chapel.  Before  the  completion  of  the 
structure  grave  and  perplexing  difficul- 
ties arose ;  but  he  resolved  to  proceed, 
saying,  "  Let  us  not  refrain  from  build- 
ing a  house  for  God."  It  was  opened  by 


the  late  venerable  Thomas  Jackson. 
In  184i»,  schools  were  erected,  and  both 
the  Sabbath  and  the  week-day  schools 
have  proved  a  great  success. 

The  friends  in  Boston  were  a  willing, 
but  not  a  wealthy,  people;  and  the 
heavy  debt  upon  the  chapel  was  often 
the  occasion  of  much  anxiety  to  them, 
preventing  their  helping  local  and 
Connexional  schemes  to  the  extent 
they  desired.  In  1856,  under  the 
judicious  management  of  the  Bev. 
James  Grose,  the  debt  was  reduoed  to 
£2,000.  Mr.  Hubbert  desired  to  live 
to  see  the  extinction  of  this  encum- 
brance, and  the  Lord  granted  his  re- 
quest :  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
the  payment  of  the  last  loan  the 
same  week  as  that  in  which  he  died. 

On  Sunday,  May  3rd,  1840,  Mr. 
Hubbert  was  returning  home  late  at 
night  from  a  preaching-appointment, 
having  Mr.  H.  Wakelin,  another  local 
preacher,  with  him.  When  they  were 
near  to  Sibsey,  a  number  of  men  rushed 
upon  them,  stopped  the  conveyance, 
dragged  Mr.  Hubbert  out,  stole  a  valu- 
able gold  watch  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  beat  him  shamefully,  and 
left  him  half  dead.  The  sympathy  felt 
was  universal ;  prayer  was  made  for  him 
continually,  and  God  recovered  him ; 
bnt  he  felt  the  effect  of  the  injury 
he  had  received  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

He  and  his  excellent'  wife  were 
liberal  to  the  poor  and  needy :  on  one 
occasion,  from  visiting  a  fever  case, 
the  infection  was  brought  home.  The 
whole  of  the  family  and  household 
suffered,  and  two  persons  died.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
a  nurse  ;  but  Mr.  Hubbert  could  say, 
in  humble  imitation  of  his  Divine 
Master,  **  The  cup  which  my  Father 
hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  diink 
it?" 

As  a  man  of  business  he  kept  a  con- 
science, and  his  conscience  kept  him 
from  dishonest  dealing :  his  customers 
found  it  to  be  to  their  advantage  to 
trust  to  his  judgment.  He  tried  to 
make  his  house  a  home  for  his  young 
people,  and  he  did  not  diminish  their 
comforts  to  enrich  himself :  he  oared 
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for  their  souls,  helped  them  to  oqI- 
tiyate  their  mindfl, — ^his  hooks  were 
ways  Moessible  to  them,— and  as  far 
as  possible  he  arranged  for  them  in 
torn  to  attend  the  week-night  means  of 
grace.  Many  have  dated  their  first 
religious  impressions  from  residing  in 
his  family;  several  haye  become  yaln- 
able  members,  and  fill  important  offices 
in  the  Methodist  Society;  and  three, 
one  of  whom  is  the  present  writer, 
haye  been  called  to  the  Methodist 
ministiy.  If  those  who  liyed  with  him 
did  not  find  in  him  a  true  friend,  it 
was  not  his  fault.  In  1854,  he  was 
called  to  resign  his  beloyed  wife,  who, 
by  the  qniet  power  of  a  gentle  spirit 
and  a  holy  life,  had  done  him  good  all 
her  days.  He  felt  as  aman.andwept;  he 
was  resigned  as  a  Christian,  and  said, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 
For  seyen  yearshe  remained  a  widower, 
and  then  married  the  widow  of  the 
Bey.  John  Doye,  for  many  years 
missionaiy  in  Sierra  Leone,  Gibraltar, 
etc.  This  lady,  in  eyeiy  respect  suit- 
able, and  much  beloyed  by  the  circle 
of  friends  to  whom  he  introduced  her, 
snryiyestomoumher  loss,  but  '*  sorrows 
not  as  those  who  haye  no  hope." 

To  use  the  words  of  the  Bey.  John 
AngeU  James,  Mr.  Hubbert  belieyed 
<<  that  when  a  man  entered  the  Church  he 
did  not  go  out  of  the  world;  that  when 
he  became  a  Chriatian  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  citizen."  Therefore  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  town; 
but  whilst  yeiy  anxious  to  secure  the 
seat  for  "his  own  man,"  by  precept 
and  action  he  condemned  all  corrupt 
practices,  and  used  to  say  he  *'  would 
rather  have  dean  hands  with  the  losing 
candidate  than  soiled  ones  with  the 
winning  one."  In  1858,  he  was  made 
a  magistrate.  When  offenders  were 
brought  before  him,  his  tender  heart 
pitied  them,  and  he  tried  to  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  his  advice  some  forsook  the  error 
of  their  ways. 

In  1870,hehadtwoparalyticsei8ures; 
but  God  was  pleased  to  bless  the 
means  used  to  restore  a  constitution 
that  had  become  good  by  a  cheerful 


disposition,  and  habitual  tempennae 
in  all  things.  He  recovered  beyond  Uia 
expectation  of  his  fnends,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  a  few  years  would  have 
been  added  to  his  useful  life.  But 
an  illness  came,  the  result  of  his 
taking  cold,  which  proved  fatal.  He 
had  much  pain,  and  found  diffieuUty  in 
breathing.  When  unable  to  eonveiae, 
he  used  to  pray  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 
To  one  who  was  reading  to  him  a  verse 
which  spoke  of  praise,  he  said,  "  Then 
has  been  too  little  of  that:  He  ia worthy 
of  all  praise."  To  another,  he  said. 
"I  am  on  a  sure  foundation  the 
Bock  of  Ages  ;"  and  again,  "The  Lord 
is  my  ri^teousness."  It  was  hia 
delight  to  read  or  repeat  the  l(^rd 
Psalm.  He  was  a  joyful  Christian,  and 
both  in  the  means  of  grace  and  out  ol 
them  this  was  manifest.  To  hia 
daughter  he  said,"Iwantallthepowera 
of  my  body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  be  con- 
secrated to  Him."  She  reminded  him 
that  they  were  thus  conseorated.  Ha 
replied,  "  That's  right."  A  short  tima 
before  his  death  the  Bev.  A.  Fuddi- 
combe  asked  him  if  he  felt  Christ 
precious,  to  which  he  replied, '<  He  ia 
my  all  and  in  all."  He  requested  hia 
wife  to  sing,  ** Bock  of  Ages,"  etc.;  and 
then  asked  his  daughter  to  aing, 
*'  Precious  Jesus,  Thou  art  all  in  all 
to  me."  She  did  so ;  and  befell  on  sleep, 
March  12th,  1873,in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age. 

During  the  last  half  century  but  few 
men,  if  any,  have  exerted  a  greater 
infiuence  for  good  in  Boston  and  the 
neighbourhood  than  Mr.  Hubbert  Ha 
tried  to  do  his  duty;  and  what  he 
believed  he  sought  to  make  others 
believe.  He  loved  all  Christians ;  but 
Methodism  had  his  fullest  affeetlona;, 
and  to  extend  it  he  gave  his  time,  hia 
money,  his  labour.  When  he  heard 
of  souls  being  saved  he  would  rub  hia 
hands,  laugh,  and  sing  for  joy:  none 
were  more  welcome  at  his  house  on  a 
Monday  morning  than  those  who  oould 
tell  of  sinners  saved  on  the  previooa 
Sabbath.  His  removal  is  a  public  Ion. 
The  number  of  persons  who  attended 
his  funeral,  and  who  filled  tha  laigo 
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ehapel  when  his  death  was  improTed 
by  Mr.  Paddioombe,  showed  the  esteem  . 
in  whieh  he  was  generally  held.  The 
Totes  of  sympathy  from  mnnidpal  and 
other  publie  bodies,  and  the  letters  of 
private  friends,  told  that  a  good  man 


had  fallen  in  Israel.  He  was  not  with- 
out fault,  and  was  ever  ready  to  admit 
that  he  was  saved  and  kept  through 
graoe  alone.  '*  He  being  dead  yet 
speaketh." 

John  H.  Kobton. 


RECENT  DEATHS. 


Jaxuabt  16ih,  1874.— Mr.  George 
Hogg,  of  the  Aahby'de-la-Zouch  Cir- 
enit.  He  was  bom  at  Measham,  in  the 
year  1809,  and  afterward  went  to  re- 
tide  at  Moira.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  pious  parents,  both  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Boeiety,  and  who  endeavoured  to  train 
their  children  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness. George  always  had  serious  im- 
pressions and  promptings  to  do  right, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  truly 
eonverted  to  God,  and  joined  a  elass. 
He  soon  became  anxious  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  tried, 
in  every  way  within  his  reach,  to  do 
good.  In  the  Sunday-school  he  felt  it 
a  great  privilege  to  lead  the  children 
io  Christ.  When  he  was  appointed 
leader  he  prayerfully  and  lovingly  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office :  many 
of  the  Society's  affairs  were  left  in  his 
hand,  and  in  every  department  of  labour 
be  was  faithful  and  diligent.  In  1869 
be  lost  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  help- 
mate to  him  in  his  social  and  religious 
life.  This  made  him  more  prayerful 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  rising 
family ;  for  he  yearned  over  them,  and 
longed  to  see  them  happy  in  Christ. 
On  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  last 
January  he  was  returning  home  from 
his  usual  toil,  and  had  to  cross  the 
railway.  Just  at  the  time  a  train  came 
suddenly  behind,  and  knocked  him 
down.  Being  seriously  injured  he  was 
eonveyed  to  the  infirmary  at  Burton. 
Whilst  there  he  was  visited  by  his 
daughters  and  his  minister,  to  whom 
he  smilingly  declared  his  unshaken 
love  to  Jesus :  he  was  "  truly  happy 
because  he  was  ready.*'  To  one  of  the 
nnraee  he  saidr^**  My  work  is  done,  and 


I  am  ready  to  depart."  Two  days 
after  the  accident  he  peacefully  passed 
away  to  **  everlasting  habitations." 
« Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord.*'  B.  0. 

February  6th. — ^Mr.  Thomas  Sher- 
ratt,  of  Moira,  in  the  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouoh  Circuit ;  who  was  bom  at  Moira 
in  the  year  1825.  His  father  was  a 
godly  man,  but  died  when  Thomas 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  event, 
together  with  the  constant  strivings  of 
the  Spirit,  made  deep  impressions  on 
his  mind ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  his  mother  that  he  fully  gave 
himself  to  Christ.  Soon  after  this 
blessed  change  he  cried  out,  "Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?" 
Being  impressed  that  he  might  do 
some  good  to  the  young,  he,  in  1869, 
re-opened  the  Sunday-school,whi6h  had 
been  discontinued ;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life  was  its 
faithful  superintendent.  He  took  great 
interest  in  everything  connected  with 
the  cause  of  Christ.  As  a  father  he 
was  dearly  loved :  he  tried  tomake  home 
attractive  to  his  children.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Hogg,  above  recorded,  greatly 
affected  and  afflicted  him.  On  Sunday, 
Febraary  let,  Mr.  Hogg's  funeral  ser- 
mon was  preached,  when  Mr.  Sherratt 
fnmished  part  of  the  record  of  him 
that  was  read*  On  the  following  Sun- 
day he  was  himself  carried  to  the 
grave.  Three  days  before  he  died  he 
became  very  weak,  and  his  voice  greatly 
failed :  especially  was  this  noticed  when 
he  tried  to  conduct  family  prayer.  On 
Thursday  evening,  February  6th,  he 
engaged  in  this  exercise  for  the  last 
time.    During  the  night  he  said.  *•  L 
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want  stronger  faith."  His  wife  re- 
minded him  that  Jesne  was  **  suffi- 
cient ; "  to  which  he  repHed.  "  Yes." 
Early  on  the  following  morning  his 
spirit  passed  away  in  peace ;  leaving  a 
widow  and  eight  children,  and  the 
bereayed  Ohorob,  to  mourn  his  loss. 
B.  0. 

March  12th.— At  Wandsworth,  Mary, 
the  widow  of  Mr.  Biohard  Biseley,  late 
of  Wimbledon  Common.  She  was  bom 
at  Bozeat,  in  Northamptonshire,  in 
1794,  and  so  had  nearly  completed  her 
eightieth  year,    ller  oonyersion  to  God 
took  place  in  1816,  under  Methodist 
preaching,  which  before  that  period 
she  had  not  enjoyed.    Thereupon  she 
joined     herself     to    the    Wesleyan- 
Methodist  Society,  and  continued  to 
the  end  of  her  long  life  one  of  its  most 
devoted  members.    Not  only  had  she 
never  any  inclination  to  forsake  it, 
but  her  attachment  to  it  became  ever 
stronger  and  warmer,  and  much  of  her 
latest  breath  was  spent  in  the  expres- 
sion of   her   gratitude   for  its  great 
spiritual  benefits.  Her  conversion  was. 
marked  outwardly  by  a  complete  change 
in  her  habits.  In  c^ess,  in  companion- 
ships, and  in  regard  to  all  the  worldly 
and  vain  pleasures  which  are  found  in 
village  life,  she  became  conspicuously 
<*  a  new  creature ; "  and  she  had  also 
secured  that  inward  **  peace  with  Ood  " 
which,  through  the  help  of   Divine 
grace,  she  never  lost.    Thereafter  she 
lived  by  faith  on  the  Son  of  Qod,  and 
believing  in  Him  she  habitually  rea- 
lised the  *'  rest "  which  He  has  pro- 
mised.   The  ebb  and  flow,  unhappily 
so  common  in  much  of  religions  expe- 
rience, she  knew  little  or  nothing  of. 
In  the  **  quietness  and  confidence," — 
not  of  Antinomian  sloth  or  presump- 
tion,—but  of  a  loving  and  dutiful  trust 
in  Christ,  she  found  the  " strength"  of 
her  life. 

And  much  she  needed  that  strength 
in  her  later  years.  She  had  been  hap- 
pily married,  and  God  had  blest  her 
with  affectionate  children ;  but  at  length 
the  spoiler  came,  and  one  after  another 
of  the  family  she  loved  so  much,  and 


by  whom  she  was  equally  beloved,  was 
taken  away,  until  in  the  end  she  only 
was  left  to  tell  of  the  happiness  thftt 
had  been.     In  1843  "Jesus  called" 
her  "little  child  unto  Him."    Two 
years    later,    after   a   moat    painful 
and  protracted  affliction,  her  husband 
passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest.    In 
1852,  the  eldest  daughter,  Bebeoea, 
wasted  by  consumption,  followed  her 
father  and  younger  sister.  Then,  last 
of  all,  her  only  and  singularly  affeo- 
tionate   son,   Biehard,  was    stricken 
down ;  and  him  too  she  had  to  follow 
to  the  grave.    This  was  the  supreme 
trial  of  her  life.    Her  last  "  eoal "  wag 
now  "  quenched  "  in  Israel.    Not  only 
was  she  a  widow,  but  also  her  name 
was  now  written  "  childless."  Asa  wife 
and  mother  she  felt  these  repeated 
strokes  deeply;  the  last  with  special 
aeuteness  and  severity.    But  though 
nature  wept  and  bled,  grace  supported 
and  soothed.    Believing  that  what  she 
then  knew  not  she  should  know  here- 
after, and  that  "  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God/' 
she  was  never  heard  to  murmur  under 
these  heavy  dispensations.     On  the 
oontraxy,  she  was  forward  to  testify, 
"  He  doeth  aU  things  well  :''and,«*  It  is 
good  for  me  that  I  have  been  aiBieted.** 
Having  great  strength  of  constitu- 
tion herself,  although  her  children  had 
proved  so  frail,  Mrs.  Biseley  lived  on, 
as  already  stated,  to  a  good  old  age. 
And  in  her  case  oertainly  old  age  was 
not  <'dark  and  unlovely."    It  was  not 
so  physically;  for  the  serenity  of  m 
perfect  peace  moulded  eveiy  feature 
into   softness,  and  the   lustre  of  m 
heavenly  hope  beamed  in  her  eyes.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  beautiful  sic^t  to  look 
upon  the  venerable  saint  as  she  spoke 
of  the  great  afflictions  she  bad  endnied, 
and  of  the  Lord's  yet  greater  mercies 
to  her.   Stillless  was  it  so  morally  and 
spiritually ;  for  in  her  that  promise  was 
abundantly  fulfilled,  "  They  ahall  stffl 
bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  they  afaaU 
be  fat  and  flourishing:  to  show  thai 
the  Lord  ia  uprigjht^. . .  .and  there  is 
no  unrighteousness  in  Him."  It  needs 
not  to  say.  that  "  at  eteaing  tine" 
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there  was  *' light : "  never  was  there  a 
quieter  and  more  peaceful  death-hed. 
Doubts  and  fears  there  were  none.  For 
her  death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave 
no  victory.  Quoting  now  a  passage 
of  Scripture,  and  anon  a  verse  of  a 
hymn,  then  joining  heartily  in  the 
prayer  offered  up  by  her  minister  or 
leader,  or  speaking  from  time  to  time 
of  her  Lord's  faithful  love  to  her,— 
thus  were  her  last  few  days  of  mortal 
sickness  passed.  Many  a  Bichmond 
stodent,  privileged,  like  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  to  share  the  hospitality  of 
the  weU-knowu  house  on  the  Common, 
long  years  ago,  will  read  with  interest 
these  few  lines  concerning  the  last 
member  of  that  dear  homestead. 

T.  A. 

July  6th.— At  HooUy  BUI,  in 
the  Ashton-nnder-Lyne  Circuit,  Mr. 
William  Prestwich,  aged  fifty-four 
years.  Whilst  a  scholar  in  a  Sabbath- 
school  he  was  the  subject  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  which  issued 
in  spiritual  salvation.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Wesleyan-Methodist 
Society  at  an  early  age,  and  main- 
tained a  consistently  godly  character  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  spiritually- 
minded,  constant  and  fervent  in  his 
devotional  exercises.  The  pressure  of 
business  was  very  seldom  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  attendance  on  the 
week-night  service.  He  was  a  hearty 
worker  for  God  and  man,  but  enter- 
tained lowly  views  of  himself,  and  was 
ready  to  prefer  others.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  Christian  principle,  exceed- 
ingly tender  of  the  reputation  of  others, 
and  ever  ready  to  visit,  sympathize 
with,  and  help  the  afflicted  and  sorrow- 
ful. The  cause  of  God  he  regarded  as 
his  own,  and  he  was  liberal  in  its  sup- 
port. He  was  a  lover  of  peace,  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  Church  of  his  early 
choice,  and  in  seasons  of  strife  and  dis- 
ruption he  never  wavered. 

From  being  a  scholar  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Sabbath-sohool,  and  was 
made  a  superintendent  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  He  cherished  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  school,  and  his  connection 


with  it  was  unbroken  to  the  end :  his 
last  working  Sabbath  was  partly  spent 
in  it.  Though  favoured,  when  young, 
with  but  scanty  educational  advan- 
tages, he  saw  the  importance  of  the 
day-school  system,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  in  establishing  the  first 
day-school  in  the  Circuit,  which  proved 
a  great  success. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance ;  and,  in  the 
capacity  of  a  local  preacher,  was  punc- 
tual, earnest,  acceptable,  and  useful. 
His  appeals  were  often  impassioned 
and  powerful.  He  had  fruit  of  his 
labours  :  he  has  doubtless  met  some 
in  heaven  to  whom  he  had  been  use- 
ful, and  will  yet  meet  many  more.  He 
preached  his^last  sermon,  in  the  Ashton 
chapel,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before 
his  fatal  seizure. 

As  a  leader,  for  more  than  twenty 
years, — and,  for  the  last  nine,  of  two 
classes, — ^he  watched  over  his  charge 
with  affectionate  solicitude  ;  sympa- 
thized with  the  tried  and  tempted,  and, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  had  their 
love  and  confidence.  As  a  trustee  and 
Circuit-steward  he  was  solicitous  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and  ready 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  One  of 
his  latest  and  most  earnest  prayers 
was  for  a  suitable  appointment  of 
ministers  at  the  Conference  which  was 
approaching. 

At  some  periods  of  his  life  Mr.  Prest- 
wich had  to  pass  through  severe  trials 
and  perplexities ;  but  he  was  enabled  to 
conduct  himself  with  such  Christian 
propriety,  that  in  reflecting  thereon, 
in  after  years,  he  had  the  convic- 
tion that  he  could  not  take  a  more 
prudent  course  if  he  had  the  same 
trials  to  pass  through  again.  His 
general  health  was  not  robust,  and  for 
some  months  before  his  death  he  felt 
himself  less  vigorous  than  formerly ; 
yet  none  of  his  friends,  nor  probably  he 
himself,  had  any  apprehension  that  his 
end  was  so  near.  Bat  he  was  ready  ; 
and  when  he  saw  that  probably  Qod 
had  willed  his  departure,  he  devoutly 
and  tmatfolly  observed.  "  Qod  cannot 
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make  a  mistake."  Hid  afflietion  was 
not  faToorable  to  much  oonverBation ; 
bat  the  few  remarks  which  he  made, 
and  his  whole  spirit,  were  in  full 
aooordanoe  with  his  preyions  life; 
satisfactorily  showing  that  be  trusted 
in  Christ  as  his  aU-snfficient  Saviour, 
and  looked  forward  to  heayen  as  his 
home.  Highly  and  deservedly  esteemed* 
his  loss  is  felt  and  mourned  by  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  **  He  rests  from  his 
labours ;  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 
W.  E. 

July  18th.— At  BrighUm,  Mary,  the 
beloved  wife  of  the  Bev.  James  Taylor, 
of  Lewes.  Brought  up  "in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  His  fear 
was  before  her  eyes,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Gk>d  wrought  powerfully  and  savingly 
on  her  heart  in  early  life.  As  she  grew 
np  her  desire  for  knowledge  was  con- 
siderable, and  her  perseverance  in  all 
she  undertook  was  remarkable.  She 
was  exemplary  in  her  attendance  on 
the  means  of  grace  and  in  the  many 
labours  of  love  in  which  she  took  part. 
When  she  became  the  wife  of  a  minister, 
her  intelligent  and  pious  service  in  the 
Church  was  in  evidence  that  her  earlier 
engagements  had  been  pieparatoiy  to 
her  consecrated  work  as  the  helper  of 
a  standard-bearer  of  Christ.  She  had 
read  extensively,  could  clearly  appre- 
hend what  she  had  read,  and  had  a 
retentive  and  ready  memory;  from  the 
stores  of  which  she  drew  in  an  easy 
and  unostentatious  manner,  which  ren- 
dered her  conversation  instructive, 
entertaining,  and  edifying.  Her  piety, 
her  firmness,  mingled  with  kindness, 
gentleness,  and  patience,  fitted  her  to 
be  not  only  the  watchful  mother,  but 
the  sole  instructress  of  her  children 
during  their  earlier  years ;  and  when 
they  left  home,  her  care  for  them, 
and  correspondence  with  them,  were 
unremitting.  She  was  a  class-leader 
for  many  years,  and  always  possessed 
the  fullest  love  and  confidence  of  the 
members  committed  to  her  care.  For 
some  months  before  her  decease  her 
health  had  been  gradually  failing,  and 


in  July  she  went  to  Brighton,  with  her 
husband,  hoping  to  derive  benefit  from 
the  change.  But  here  she  entered 
into  that  "  rest "  which  she  had  often 
anticipated  with  confident  happiness. 
Suddenly,  with  scarcely  any  premo- 
nition, she  was  taken  to  the  presence 
of  her  Lord.  *#* 

August  16th.— Mr.  Luke  Michael 
autterbuok.  He  was  bom  at  what 
was  then  called  Plymouth-Dock,  now 
Devonport,  on  the  14th  of  August, 
1787,  and  departed  this  life,  having 
just  completed  eighty-seven  years.  Of 
his  early  history  very  little  is  known, 
as  he  left  no  diary  or  memoranda,  and 
the  companions  of  his  youth  have 
nearly  all  passed  away.  From  one  sur- 
vivor, however,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck  was  converted  to  Qod  when 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age;  and 
that  a  few  years  later  he  was  appointed 
leader  of  a  daas,  which  office  he  sus- 
tained till  hi^  death,  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty  years.  He  was  indef^gable 
in  visiting  the  sick ;  indeed  he  might 
be  almost  considered  a  town  mission- 
ary, having  allotted  to  himself  regolar 
districts  for  each  day's  visitation. 
His  missionary  ship,  ''Herald,"  ii 
still  remembered ;  having  been  often 
placed  by  him  on  the  Uble  of  the  pUt- 
form  at  Anniveraazy  Meetings,  well 
freighted:  in  some  instances  more  than 
twenty  pounds  have  been  taken  ont  of 
the  hold.  His  own  self-denial  and  his 
liberality  in  God's  cause,  is  worthy  of 
imiUtion,  After  his  discharge  from 
H.  M.  dockyard,  in  1868,  whai  his 
sole  income  was  his  small  pension  of 
fifteen  pounds  a  year,  or  less  than  six 
shillings  a  week,  be  continued  his 
weekly  and  quarterly  contributions  in 
the  class,  in  accordance  with  the  rnle 
which  he  had  long  observed.  Paring 
his  earthly  career  he  passed  through 
great  troubles  and  bereavements,  bnt 
was  enabled  to  triumph,  by  maintain- 
ing unshaken  trust  in  God.  His  cha- 
racter was  unblemished,  and  his  end 
peace.  J«  ^ 
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MEMOIB  OP  THE  BEV.  THOMAS  JENKINS, 

THIBTT-SIX  TBAS8  MISBIONABT  IN   SOUTH  AFBIOA  : 
BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  ALLSOPP. 

Thb  battle  of  life  was  bravely  fought  by  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir^  who  was  deyoted  to  the  one  business  of  saving  the  souls 
of  the  heathen.  For  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  he  gave  him- 
self,  his  energies,  and  his  substance,  to  one  of  the  many  tribes  of 
Southern  Africa,  the  Amapondas,  under  the  ruling  power  of  the 
great  chief  Faku.  It  has  been  said  of  this  faithful  missionary 
that  **  he  wished  not  to  be  known  but  by  the  Amapondas,  to  whose 
interests,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  was  ardently  attached." 
To  this  feeling  is  due,  probably,  the  destruction  of  most  of  his 
papers ;  an  act  by  which  many  interesting  records  of  his  labours 
have  been  lost  to  the  Church  and  the  world. 

Thoiias  Jbmeins  was  born  at  Gaergwle,  in  Wales,  in  the  year 
1806,  but  of  his  parentage  or  early  training  nothing  is  known.  While 
a  boy,  however,  he  removed  to  London ;  and  in  1820,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Kidd,  now  of 
Graham's  Town,  he  joined  a  party  of  settlers  in  the  Eastern 
Province  of  South  Airica,  by  whom  the  town  of  Salem  was  formed. 

Mr.  Jenkins  remained  with  his  brother-in-law,  assisting  him 
in  various  occupations,  for  nine  years.  During  this  period, — 
but  at  what  particular  time  cannot  now  be  ascertained, — he  became 
convinced  of  sin  under  the  ministry  of  tiielate  Bev.  William  Shaw. 
In  his  distress  he  earnestly  sought  the  Lord,  and,  to  the  joy  of 
his  soul,  speedily  foimd  Him.  He  then  began  to  work  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  was  soon  called  forth  to  proclaim  salvation  to 
others. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1829,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  James  White,  formerly  of  London,  but  who 
also  was  a  settler  in  the  year  1820.  This  union  was  indeed  **  in 
the  JJord ; "  through  life  he  found  in  Mrs.  Jenkins  a  true  helper  in 
all  his  varied  toils.  She  mourns  her  loss,  but  glories  in  the  cross 
which  her  husband  proclaimed,  and  waits  a  blissful  re-union  with 
him  in  the  skies. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  marriage  Mr.  Jenkins  was  appointed^ 
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by  the  Distriot  Meeting  of  Albany,  to  accompany  the  hite  Bey. 
William  J.  Shrewebuiy,  as  a  cateohist,  to  the  Bntterworth  mission- 
station.  Belying  npon  Ood  for  guidance  and  help,  he  went  to  the 
post  assigned  him ;  and  often,  in  after  life,  has  he  been  heard  to 
speak  of  that  "  holy  man  of  God,"  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  as  a  most 
earnest  and  powerful  preacher,  a  faithful  missionary,  and  a  stead&st 
friend,  association  with  whom  was  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  him. 

He  remained  at  Butterworth,  preaching  and  labouring  faithfully, 
until  March,  1881 ;  when  he  was  removed  to  the  far  off  Bechuana 
country,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  Eev. 
Bobert  Snowdall  at  Buchnaap,  a  station  among  the  Griqua  tribe.  In 
the  year  1888  we  find  his  name  on  the  Minutes  of  Conference 
as  a  minister  on  trial,  and  appointed  to  Plaatberg,  on  the  Yaal 
river,  among  the  Baralongs  under  the  chief  Moroko.  Circum- 
stances, however,  conspired  to  make  it  evident  that  ministers  and 
people  must  remove  further  south,  in  search  of  a  more  fruitful 
country ;  hence,  for  a  considerable  time,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  located  at 
Umpukani.  Here  he  built  and  planted  with  his  own  hands,  as 
well  as  assiduously  scattered  the  seed  which  is  ''  the  Word  of  God.*' 
The  harvest  ripened  under  the  care  of  other  labourers/but  the  zeal 
and  fidelity  of  the  first  toiler  are  not  forgotten. 

Early  in  1886,  he  was  appointed  to  live  amongst  the  Griguas  of 
New  Plaatberg ;  among  whom  he  remained  two  years,  and  had  the 
joy  of  seeing  scores  of  the  people  converted  to  God.  His  ministzy 
at  this  time  was  eminently  successfal ;  yet  through  a  chain  of 
inscrutable  providences  he  was  removed  to  another  sphere,  by  the 
direction  of  a  special  District  Meeting,  held  at  Plaatberg  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Bev.  William  Shaw.  But  though  clouds  and 
darkness  surrounded  his  path,  all  was  well ;  for  the  changes  which 
he  experienced  were  only  means  in  the  hand  of  God  to  guide  him  to 
that  people  and  region  in  which  the  strength  of  his  life  has  been 
mainly  expended,  and  whence  he  rose,  when  his  work  was  done,  to 
receive  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  his  Divine  Master.  He  now  suc- 
ceeded the  Bev.  William  B.  Boyce  at  the  station  he  had  formed 
among  the  Amapondas,  and  which  was  called  Buntingville.  His 
first  duty  was  to  acquire  the  language  spoken  by  the  more 
southern  tribes,  and  in  due  time  he  became  a  read^  and  idiomatic 
speaker  of  it.  So  thoroughly  did  he  master  the  dialect,  that, 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  even  his  meditations  were  in  it 

At  Buntingville  he  laboured  from  December  1887  to  1848. 
During  this  period  he  itinerated  from  village  to  village,  day  after 
day,  sleeping  in  a  hut  upon  the  hard  ground,  wrapped  in  his 
blanket ;  yet  great  was  his  rejoicing  that  he  was  counted  worthy 
to  minister  in  the  "  Word  and  doctrine."  He  was  a  witness 
of  many  bloody  battles  between  neighbouring  tribes,  and  often 
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found  himself  in  danger.  Bat  out  of  idl  he  was  delivered.  He 
gradually  acquired  an  almost  unbounded  influence  over  Faku,  by 
the  interest  he  always  manifested  in  that  powerful  chiefs  welfare ; 
and  when  it  became  necessary,  by  the  increase  of  the  tribe,  to 
extend  its  borders,  Mr.  Jenkins  was  selected  to  fix  upon  another 
station.  In  1845,  thelrefore,  he  crossed  the  Umzimvubu,  or  St. 
John's  river,  and  twenty  miles  from  its  northerly  bank  founded, 
near  to  a  singular  mountain  called  Zalu,  the  station  which  now 
exists,  and  which  is  named  Palmerton,  in  honour  of  the  late  Bev. 
Samuel  Palmer. 

Here  he  laboured  incessantly  for  thirteen  years ;  but  of  this 
lengthened  period  there  is  hardly  a  note  to  guide  the  biographer.  We 
have  gathered,  from  conversations  held  with  him,  that  such  were 
the  dangers  of  the  place,  from  lions,  tigers,  and  wolves,  that  Faku 
sent  men  with  their  families  to  live  near  him  for  his  protection. 
We  need  however  no  farther  proof  of  his  devotedness  to  his  work 
than  that  which  presents  itself  to  his  friends  daily.  At  Palmerton 
he  at  his  own  cost  erected  a  large  and  substantial  mission-house, 
which  he  presented  to  the  Missionary  Society.  He  strove  hard, 
in  the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  school-room,  to  spare  the  Society's 
funds ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  obeyed  the  call  of  the  Spirit 
to  "  preach  the  Word,"  One  week  or  more  of  every  month  he  spent 
among  the  heathen,  the  remainder  of  his  time  being  occupied  in  sup- 
plying the  religious  necessities  of  the  community  and  school  gather* 
ing  around  him,  and  in  attending  to  matters  of  a  temporal  nature, 
by  which  the  chief  and  the  whole  nation  were  maintained  in 
friendly  relations  to  the  British  Government  Hundreds  of  com- 
munications from  Governors,  and  others  in  high  position,  have 
passed  through  his  hands ;  and  such  was  his  integrity  and  sense 
of  honour,  alike  towards  the  Amapondas  ancl  the  EngUsh,  that 
he  was  never  known  to  swerve  from  his  duty.  In  the  end  he 
always  accomplished  that  which  was  for  the  upholding  of  good 
order,  and  the  honour  of  the  religion  he  professed  and  taught. 

During  the  period  he  spent  at  Palmerton,  he  was  permitted  to 
see  some  blessed  results  of  his  exertions.  Many  of  the  people 
who  heard  his  words,  and  saw  his  earnestness  for  their  salvation, 
were  led  to  repentance  and  a  knowledge  of  Jesus ;  these  once  dark, 
ignorant,  and  superstitious  people  adorned  the  profession  they 
made ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  dying  made  glad  the  heart  of  the 
missionary,  by  the  tokens  of  victory  and  certain  hope  of  life  eternal 
which  they  manifested. 

In  March,  1868,  Mr.  Jenkins,  by  Faku's  long-expressed  desire, 
left  Palmerton  to  form  another  station.  He  fixed  upon  an 
admirable  spot,  nearly  forty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Palmerton, 
and  named  the  place  Emfundisweni*    The  Bev*  Daniel  Eva  acoom* 
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panied  him,  to  aid  in  oarrying  out  the  plan.  Soon  did  thd  wilder- 
ness here  also  blossom ;  a  house  and  a  chapel  were  erected,  a 
garden  laid  out,  and  trees  planted.  People  too  gathered  round 
their  old  "  teacher,"  and  the  songs  of  Zion  were  heard  where,  but  a 
few  months  before,  the  bark  of  the  wild  dog  and  the  bellow  of  the 
buffalo  alone  resounded. 

The  accomplishing  of  so  great  a  work,  in  so  short  a  time,  was 
too  much  for  an  already  somewhat  shattered  frame.  In  April, 
1865,  it  being  necessary  for  Mr.  Jenkins  to  seek  rest,  he  Idfl,  with 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  for  a  six  months*  tour  through  Eafifraria  to 
Chraham's  Town.  The  journey  was  beneficial  to  him,  so  that  he 
returned  home  strengthened  both  in  body  and  mind.  Until 
October,  1867,  he  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  life  as  of  old,  and 
realised  much  of  the  desire  of  his  heart,  many  being  added  to  the 
Church.  At  this  time,  however,  he  again  felt  it  necessary  to  seek 
a  change  of  climate  and  scene ;  and  accordingly  left,  with  his 
devoted  wife,  on  a  wagon- tour  through. the  Natal  District,  during 
which  he  visited  many  of  the  stations,  and  preached  with  all  the 
vigour  he  could  command. 

Scarcely  had  he  left  home  when  the  chief  Faku  was  taken  ill ; 
and  in  five  days  it  became  the  painful  duty  of  the  present  writer, 
on  October  the  20th,  to  send  a  special  messenger  after  him,  to 
report  that  the  death  of  his  old  friend  had  taken  place.  The  effect 
of  such  sad  news  upon  the  mind  of  a  missionary  who  for  thirty 
years  had  besought  the  chief  to  accept  of  Ghristianity,  but  in  vain, 
was  great.  This  was  manifest  on  his  reaching  Pietermaritzberg. 
He  suffered  from  attacks  of  fever ;  but  by  November  the  26th,  when 
the  District  Meeting  assembled  in  D'Urban,  he  had  so  &r 
recovered,  that  during  its  sittings  he  gave  an  effective  speech  at  a 
missionaxy  meeting,  at  which  he  was  hailed  as  the  '<  apostle  of  the 
Amapondas."  His  friends,  seeing  his  weakness,  tried  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  take  a  short  voyage  to  Algoa  Bay ;  this,  however,  he 
positively  declined  to  do,  bdieving  he  should  soon  be  well  if  he 
eould  ozdy  reach  his  own  station  again.  In  the  month  of  December 
he  started,  and  arrived  at  home  by  the  new  year  of  1868.  But 
sickness  again  prevailed :  he  found  himself  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  preaching,  although  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties 
was  not  beyond  his  ability.  About  this  time,  when  to  all  appear- 
ance  he  was  gaining  strength,  he  one  day  turned  to  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
while  meeting  a  Society  class,  and  said,  <*  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice, 
saying,  <  You  will  soon  follow  your  father '  (meaning  Faku).  Well, 
if  it  is  so,  I  am  willing ; — ^yes,  quite  willing  to  go.  This  has  been  a 
blessed  affiction  to  me;  I  would  not  have  been  without  it  for 
worlds." 
On  Monday,  the  17th  of  February,  he  was  evidently  much 
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wono,  but  assured  his  anxious  and  sorrowing  wife  that  he  had 
"  a  glorious  prospect  of  heaven."  A  few  days  afterwards  he 
found  himself  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  Often,  when  he  thought 
himself  alone,  he  was  heard  to  say,  **  I  am  coming.  Lord  Jesus ; 
I  am  coming."  On  one  occasion,  when  in  conversation  with 
his  colleague,  the  Bev.  D.  Eva,  he  said,  **  I  want  to  feel  that  my 
foot  is  just  where  Ood  wants  me  to  put  it ; "  referring  to  the  entire 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  which  he  desired  to  possess. 
Disease  now  made  rapid  inroads  upon  the  smitten  Christian 
warrior,  but  his  peace  was  unbroken,  and  his  faith  was  strong : 
Christ  was  << precious"  to  him.  Two  days  before  his  death  he 
0aid  to  Mrs.  Jenkins,  *'  We  are  passing  away."  She  replied,  *'  Do 
you  think  you  will  die?"  to  which  he  responded,  "Yes,  I 
shall."  She  asked  him,  <<Are  you  afraid  to  die?"  on  which 
he  emphatically  said,  "  No ;  if  Jesus  be  with  me."  After  this  he 
lay  often  in  extreme  pain,  and  could  only  answer  the  inquiries 
of  friends  by  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."  On  Monday,  the  2nd  of  March, 
1868,  at  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  *< silver  cord" 
was  loosed:  almost  imperceptibly  this  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
passed  away  to  heaven— he  had  <<  found  the  rest  we  toil  to 
find."  On  the  following  day  his  remains  were  committed  to  the 
ground,  in  the  presence  of  a  sorrowing  flock  whose  lamentations 
for  their  friend  and  pastor  it  was  affecting  to  witness. 

On  reviewing  the  career  and  character  of  our  departed  friend, 
we  magnify  the  grace  of  God  as  it  was  manifested  in  him.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  the  old  style,  plain  and  Scriptural,  urging  repent- 
ance and  faith  on  all  his  hearers.  Sometimes  he  would  pass  years 
without  attempting  to  preach  in  English,  always  declaring  that  he 
was  sent  to  the  <<  black  heathen." 

Kindness  was  a  strong  feature  in  his  character ;  he  was  ever  ready 
to  forgive  injuries ;  and  could  love  and  pray  for  all  men.  Of  his 
substance  he  at  all  times  gave  liberally.  In  many  ways  has  the 
cause  of  Missions  received  substantial  aid  at  his  hands.  His 
experience  as  a  Christian  was  rich,  his  communion  with  God  being 
constant.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer, — hence  his  power.  In  a  word,  for 
zeal  and  self-sacrifice  he  was  remarkable ;  and  many  sheaves  has  he 
gathered  for  the  Lord.  His  last  earnest  pleadings  were  for  the 
Amapondas,  in  which  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  ''Lord,  save  them  I " 

The  Bev.  William  Impey,  Chairman  of  the  Graham's  Town 
District,  thus  writes  of  him : — ''  Brother  Jenkins  was  a  man  who 
commanded  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  It  was 
my  happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  him  from  the  period  of  my 
arrival  in  South  Africa  in  1889.  He  was  a  true  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian,—-one  of  the  most  laborious  and  zealous  missionaries  I  have 
ever  known."    The  Bev.  James  Cameron,  Chairman  of  the  Natal, 
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DlBtrict,  preached  the  ftmeral  sermon  before  a  large  audience  in 
D'Urban  from  Bev.  ziv.  18.  To  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  the  text 
folly  applied.  His  name  is  honoured  and  revered  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  great  Amaponda  tribe; — chief,  petty  chiefs,  and 
people  alike  looked  to  him  as  their  father ;  and  they  now  cherish 
his  memory  with  deeper  emotion  than  is  caused  by  that  of  eyen 
Faku  himself. 


GHBI8T  BEFOBE  ANNAS. 

On  His  arrest  in  the  garden  of  Oethsemane,  Jesus  was  first 
conducted  into  the  presence  of  Annas,  before  whom  the  preli- 
xninaty,  yet  dedsiye,  examination  recorded  by  St.  John  took  place. 
(Oh.  xTiii.  18-28.) 

Annas,  or  Ananus,  had,  a  few  years  before,  held  the  office  of 
high-priest,  but  had  been  deposed  from  it  by  Valerius  Gratus,  the 
Boman  governor.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  the  high-priest- 
hood was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  in  that  family, 
through  the  line  of  Eleazar,  it  actually  continued  for  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Baby- 
lon. In  the  year  152  b.o.  it  was  bestowed  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Syria,  on  Jonathan,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Judas  Maocabsus, 
who  was  by  birth  a  priest  of  the  house  of  Joarib ;  and  it  remained 
in  his  family  until  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  gave  the 
office  to  whom  he  would,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  discharge  of  its  onerous  and  important  duties. 
At  length  the  appointment  became  so  venal  that  sometimes  it  was 
given  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  during  the  seventy  years  that 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  were  twenfy-six  high- 
priests,  only  one  of  whom  died  in  the  office.  All  the  rest  were 
deposed. 

According  to  Josephus,  Annas  was  the  son  of  one  Seth,  and 
was  made  high-priest  by  Quirinus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  a.d.  7, 
Joazar  having  been  deposed.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the 
imperial  throne,  Valerius  Gratus  became  the  procurator  of  Judiea, 
which  office  he  held  eleven  years,  during  which  period  he  deposed 
from  the  high-priesthood  Annas,  Ismael,  the  son  of  Phabi,  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Annas,  and  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamithus.  Valerius  was 
hard  to  please  ;  and  was  probably  resolved  that  no  one  should  wear 
the  mitre  much  beyond  a  year.  His  last  appointment  to  the 
dignity  was  Joseph  Gaiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Bome,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  procuratorship 
by  Pontius  Pilate.* 


•  Josephus,  Antiq.,  xviii.,  ii.,  §  1,  2;  xx.,  ix.,  $  1. 
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Annas  was  held  in  high  respect  by  the  Jews.  He  was  the  Nad, 
or  President  of  the  Greater*  Sanhedrim,  and  possessed  consider- 
able influence  even  with  the  Boman  Govemment.  Into  his  pre* 
sence,  then,  Jesus  was  first  led  by  the  Jewish  temple-watch,  that, 
when  the  Sanhedrim  met,  <<  the  case  might  be  presented  to  them 
suitably  drawn  up.'*  Some  commentators  and  critics  maint*ain 
that  this  first  examination  took  place  before  Oaiaphas,  and  is 
identical  with  the  trial  recorded  by  the  Synoptics.  But  if  John 
did  not  intend  to  relate  what  passed  in  the  presence  of  Annas,  why 
did  he  mention  Annas  at  all  ?  and  why  did  he  not  place  v.  19 
inunediately  after  v.  18?  It  was  evidently  his  design  to  supple* 
ment  the  narrative  of  the  other  three  Evangelists  by  inserting 
what  they  had  not  mentioned,  the  account  of  this  preliminary 
examination;  whilst,  inasmuch  as  they  had  related  what  took 
place  before  Caiaphas,  he  left  out  that  part  of  the  proceedings 
altogether.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  View  of  the  case  that 
in  V.  19  Annas  is  called  the  high-priest,  for  he  has  the  same 
title  elsewhere ;  (Luke  iii.  2.,  Acts  iv.  6 ; )  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  account  of  Peter's  denials,  which,  according  to 
8t.  John,  took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  high-priest,  it  is  at  once 
removed  by  assuming,  what  is  highly  probable,  that  Annas  and 
Caiaphas  occupied  different  portions  of  the  same  building.* 

We  return,  then,  to  the  scene  in  Gethsemane,  that  thence  we 
may  follow  Jesus,  now  a  prisoner  and  in  bonds,  to  the  palace 
where  this  functionary  was  waiting  for  His  coming.  How  different 
are  the  Saviour's  circumstances  as  He  leaves  the  garden  from 
those  in  which  He  entered  it  I  Then  the  eleven  were  with  Him ; 
now  they  have  forsaken  Him  and  fled.  Then  He  was  a  guide 
and  leader ;  now  He  is  led  by  the  hands  of  His  foes.  Thither  He 
went  to  pray  to  His  Father;  now  He  is  to  be  tried  and  con- 
demned by  an  earthly  judge.  But  He  is  passive  and  resigned : 
«  as  a  lamb  "  is  He  led  <'  to  the  slaughter ;  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  openeth  not  His  mouth."  Little  need  His 
enemies  to  bind  Him,  for  He  is  not  disposed  to  resist ;  and  to 
conduct  Him  into  the  city  is  an  easy  task. 

The  palace  was  situated  round  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
temple,  between  MiUo  and  the  Armory.  On  their  way  to  it,  a 
young  man  followed  Jesus,  having  a  linen  cloth  about  his  naked 
body.  (Mark  xiv.  61,  62.)  Who  could  this  be  ?  and  what  brought 
him  hither  at  this  moment  ?  Some  have  supposed  it  was  Mark 
himself,  and  doubtless  it  was  some  one  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  Saviour.     Whoever  it  was,  roused  by  the  noise  of  the  armed 


*  Verae  fonrteen  is  therefore  to  be  read  as  a  parentheBis ;   and  the  Aoxirt 
Air/<rrfiAfi'  in  ver.  24  i«  not  to  be  rendered  as  a  pluperfect,  but  as  a  perfect,    t 
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band,  he  had  rushed  out  of  his  dweUing  in  his  night-dress,  and,  foil 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  moment,  felt  disposed  to  avow  himself  as  a 
disciple  of  Christ,  when  the  rest  of  His  disciples  had  left  Him. 
But  alas  I  when  the  young  men  ^'laid  hold  on  him,"  he,  too,  fled, 
leaTing  his  garment  in  their  hands :  for  he  had  not  counted  the 
cost,  and  was  not  prepared  to  endure  the  persecution  which  an 
avowal  of  discipleship  would  have  inYolyed."^ 

Annas  had,  no  doubt,  been  infonned  of  the  intended  appreh^i- 
sion  of  Jesus,  and  was  expecting  the  arriyal  of  the  guArd  with 
their  captive  even  at  the  early  hour  of  two  or  three  o*olock  in 
the  morning.  He  is  ready,  therefore,  to  hear  the  case  at  once ; 
for  there  must  be  no  delay,  as  the  Sanhedrim  would  shortly 
assemble,  and  it  had  already  been  determined  that  Jesus  should 
be  put  to  death  as  speedily  as  circumstances  would  permit.  And 
now,  in  a  room  dimly  lit  with  lamps,  the  true  High-Priest  standa 
before  one  who  had  but  a  little  before  called  himself  such,  and  was 
still  possessed  of  no  little  dignity  and  power.  And  how  does  this 
man  treat  his  prisoner  ?  With  a  view  to  further  proceedings,  and 
to  induce  Him  to  say  something  which  might  be  used  as  a  teeti<- 
mony  against  Him,  he  asks  Him  inquisitorially  "  of  His  disciples, 
and  of  His  doctrine."  This  was  despicable ;  and  we  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Jesus  should  reply  in  the  terms  He  did.  There  is 
a  striking  difference,  however,  in  the  deportment  of  our  Lord 
throughout  the  four  examinations.  **  Before  Gaiaphas,"  to  quote 
the  words  of  Stier,  **  and  the  council,  when  the  miserable  false 
witness  so  carefully  sought  was  brought  against  Him,  He  keeps 
silence,  respectfully  and  with  dignity  sparing  them,  untQ  He  is 
adjured.  Before  Herod  and  his  thoughtless  court  nothing  can 
move  Him  from  His  deep  silence.  Before  Annas,  who  puts  His 
questions  half  privately  and  half  officially.  He  expresses  Himself 
in  part  with  dignified  repiUsion^  in  part  by  a  convicting  counter- 
question  of  which  He  thought  him  worthy,  applying  Himself,  in 
this,  like  Paul  before  Agrippa,  to  his  conscience.  Finally,  before 
Pilate,  He  graciously  enters  at  once  into  a  removal  of  misunder* 
standing,  and  a  testimony  for  the  truth." 

Now  the  question  which  Annas  put  to  our  Lord  relates,  first,  to 
<<Hi8  disciples,"  and,  secondly,  to  "Hisdoctrine."  With  regard  to  the 
former.  He  doubtiess  was  asked  who  they  were,  what  was  their  former 
occupation,  and  how  it  was  that  they  had  forsaken  Him  in  tiie 
hour  of  His  arrest.  It  was  probably  sought  to  turn  the  fact  of 
their  faithlessness  against  Him,  and  to  intimate  that  events  own 
followers  were  now  ashamed  of  His  cause.  Perhaps,  too,  were 
included  in  the  term  '<  disciples  "  not  the   twelve  only,  but  the 

•  See  Lange^s  Commeniaiy.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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people  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  welcomed  Him  with  snoh 
enthusiasm, — ^what  had  become  of  their  hosannas  now  ?  To  any 
ordinary  man  snch  questions  as  these  would  have  been  most  morti- 
fying; for  there  are  few  things  more  humiliating  than,  after 
haying  been  the  idol  of  the  multitude,  to  be  suddenly  forsaken 
and  left  alone.  But  Jesus  heard  the  questions  put  to  Him  with 
dignified  composure,  uttering  not  a  word  in  the  presence  of  Anitas 
against  any  of  His  followers, — not  even  against  the  betrayer  Judas. 
As  for  the  eleven,  He  knew  that  they  would  ultimately  return, 
and  that  they  would  one  day  make  Jerusalem  resound  with  His 
name,  and  even  shake  the  Eoman  Empire  to  its  base;  trouble 
enough  would  they  cause  '*  Annas  and  Gaiaphas,  and  John  and 
Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high-priest ;  ** 
(Acts  iy.  6 ;)  and  boldly  would  they  answer  for  themselyes  before 
any  authorities  in  whose  presence  they  might  stand.  Though 
Jesus  foresaw  these  things.  He  was  silent  respecting  them ;  for  to 
haye  given  eyen  a  hint  of  them  would  haye  imperilled  the  liyes 
of  those  whom  He  loyed. 

But  possibly  the  question  had  another  meaning.  Annas  per- 
haps intended  to  ask  by  what  authority  Jesus  had  gathered 
round  Him  a  company  of  twelye,  and  had  sent  seyenty  others 
through  the  cities  of  Galilee  and  Judcea  to  announce  His  coming. 
He  meant  to  insinuate,  if  not  affirm,  that  su<^  proceedings  were 
prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  calculated  to 
promote  schism  and  disorder.  Such  charges  haye  been  frequently 
alleged  against  religious  reformers,  and  to  this  day  questions  of 
this  kind  are  put  to  the  heralds  of  Ghristianity  in  almost  eyery 
land.  Yet,  as  then  so  now,  the  real  followers  of  Ghrist  are  the 
most  unofiending  of  mankind ;  for  though  it  is  certain  that  they 
seek  to  renoyate  society  and  to  '*  turn  the  world  upside  down," 
they  do  so  only  by  the  simple  proclamation  of  the  truth,  thus 
proving  themselyes  the  truest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
'<  Tour  disciples,"  we  can  imagine  Annas  saying,  *<  are  a  set  of  wild 
fanatics ;  and  you  see  what  your  cause  is  likely  to  come  to.'*  And 
after  all  the  triumphs  which  Ghristianity  has  gained,  there  are  men 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it  is  but  <<  one  *'  of  the  religions 
of  the  world,  all  of  which  are  destined  to  decay,  and  that  its  adyo- 
cates  are  under  a  delusion  in  continuing  their  attempts  to  propa- 
gateit.  But  '<in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shallbe  their  strength;*' 
and  though  they  may  sometimes  deem  it  necessary  to  defend 
themselyes  and  their  cause,  yet  their  best  policy  is  to  prosecute 
their  work,  whether  men  smile  or  frown,  whether  they  listen  or 
shut  their  ears.  The  cause  of  Ghrist  was  as  strong  when  He 
stood  before  Annas  as  when  He  entered  the  city  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  people ;  and  Ghristianity  is  as  potent  in  days  of  blasphemy 
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and  rebuke  as  when  every  tongue  is  silent,  and  the  mnltitade  k 
disposed  to  do  it  honour. 

One  fact,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  world  still 
often  asks  questions  relative  to  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour.  Who 
are  the  true  followers  of  Jesus  ?  is  one  of  the  inquiries  of  the  day. 
For  some  who  profisss  to  be  His  followers  are  not  really  sueh ;  and 
many  who  are  such  have  nothing,  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men^ 
to  distinguish  them.  Christ  has  followers,  however,  not  a  few,  who 
are  "  the  light  of  the  world  "  and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth; "  and  who, 
as  men  like  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  compelled  to  admit,  differ 
greatly  in  conduct  and  in  spirit  from  mankind  at  laige.  An 
unwilling  homage  to  the  philanthropy,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
noble-mindedness  of  GhristianB  is  often  paid  by  some  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  cross ;  and  the  very  noise  which  men  make  when 
professors  of  Ghristianity  act  inconsistently,  is  itself  a  testimony 
in  favour  of  its  excellence  and  truth. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  of  Annas  related  to  the  doctrine 
Jesus  taught : — "  What  the  substance  and  design  of  it  was,  and 
whether  it  agreed  with  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Elders  ?  or  whether  it  was  contrary  to  either  of  these.  Or  different 
from  them?  As  the  drift  of  the  first  question  concerning  His 
disciples  was  to  accuse  our  Saviour  of  seditious  practices, 
namely,  that  He  went  about  setting  Himself  up  for  a  king, 
and  by  gaining  for  Himself  a  numerous  party  to  establish 
Himself  in  the  dignity  He  had  assumed ;  so  the  other  question, 
relating  to  His  doctrine,  aimed  at  convicting  Him  of  heresy,  as 
having  deceived  the  people,  and  seduced  them  to  depart  from  the 
law  of  Moses."  *  But  how  unjust  the  insinuation  1  how  vile  and 
iniquitous  the  plot  I  Annas  knew  that  if  he  could  convict  Jesus  of 
heresy,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  condenm  Him  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  and  if  of  sedition,  to  obtain  sentence  against  Him  from  the 
lips  of  Pilate,  and  thus  make  Him  an  easy  prey. 

To  the  first  of  the  two  questions  put  by  Annas  Jesus  replied  but 
indirectly ;  to  the  second  He  answered : — **  I  spake  openly  to  the 
world ;  I  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  whither 
the  Jews  always  resort ;  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  Why 
askest  thou  Me  ?  ask  them  which  heard  Me,  what  I  have  said 
unto  them :  behold,  they  know  what  I  said.*'  Where  shall  we 
find  the  comment  to  these  words  ?  We  have  it  in  the  whole  of 
Christ's  public  life,  from  the  day  that  He  deUvered  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  the  hour  in  which  He  uttered  His  last  loud  warning 
in  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  *' 
said  Jesus.  And  what  say  the  Evangelists  on  this  point,  the  oxily 
credible  witnesses  we  have  ?    One  of  them  conducts  us  to  amoun- 

*  Bambaoh'B  "Meditations,"  toI.  i.,  p.  265.    %fce^«|t^l7®g,^ 
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tain  in  Galilee,  probably  Monnt  Tabor,  and  there  presents  to  ns  the 
mnltitades  gathering  around  the  Prophet  of  Galilee,  and  listening 
to  those  <*  beatitudes"  and  other  wondrous  words  which  fall  from  His 
gracious  lips.  By  the  same  Evangelist,  and  also  another,  we  are  led 
into  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  and  told  how  Jesus  fearlessly  rebuked 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees ;  and  by  a  third  we  are  conducted  into 
the  province  of  Perea  where,  in  the  company  of  ''publicans  and 
sinners,"  of  scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  hear  Jesus  utter  those 
inimitable  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the  prodigal  son,  and  the 
rich  man  and  Lazarus.  Then  by  the  fourth,  or  rather  by  them 
all,  we  are  told  that  on  different  occasions  He  visited  Jerusalem, 
and  that  there,  in  the  very  hearing  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  classes  of  the  people.  He  boldly  denounced  the  sins  of  the 
age,  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  proclaimed 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  true  teacher  is  confidence  in  the  doctrines 
he  proclaims ;  and  never  since  the  world  began  was  this  quality  so 
strikingly  displayed  as  it  was  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When  did 
He  ever  falter,  or  hesitate,  or  fear  the  face  of  man  ?  The  wisest 
and  the  best  of  human  teachers  have  often  expressed  themselves 
with  a  degree  of  doubt,  and,  to  support  their  statements,  have  had 
recourse  to  all  kinds  of  arguments  and  proofs.  But  Jesus  spake 
<<  openly  **  to  the  world,  that  is  boldly  andoonfidently,  (vapprfo-t^,)  c  hal- 
lengingmen,  asit  were,  to  disprove  His  words,  and  daring  them  to  call 
in  question  His  authority.  He  fearlessly  condemned  the  hollowness 
of  the  times,  sparing  no  sect,  pandering  to  no  class,  cringing  to  no 
party;  but  laying  bare  with  just  severity  the  sins  both  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees,  of  the  priests  and  of  the  scribes, 
and  calling  on  all  men  to  repent,  because  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
was  at  hand.  He  spake  openly  <'  to  the  world : "  His  mission  was 
to  the  multitudes.  Though  his  discourses  were  often  directed  to 
the  conscience,  and  were  exposures  of  the  vices  of  which  society 
was  guilty,  yet  there  was  something  so  honest  and  candid  in  His 
manner,  so  kind  and  tender  in  His  spirit,  so  affectionate  and 
winning  in  His  tones,  that ''  the  conunon  people  heard  Him  gladly.'' 
<'  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,*'  confessed  certain  persons  on 
one  occasion;  and  on  another  it  was  said  that  **  the  people  were 
astonished  at  His  doctrine ;  for  He  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 

Jesus  further  mentions  the  places  in  which  He  taught — the 
schools,  or  synagogues,  of  the  towns  He  visited,  and  the  courts 
or  porticoes  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  no  separatist, 
for  then  He  would  have  preached  in  comers  where  no  one  could 
have  confronted  Him ;  but  He  entered  the  very  places  set  apart 
for  teaching,  and  there  proclaimed  His  doctrines  to  all  who  were 
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willing  to  listen  to  what  He  said.  Of  His  teaching  in  the  synagogae 
Bt.  Lake  has  given  ns  an  example,  observing  that  "  He  came  to 
Nazareth,  where  He  had  been  brought  up;  and,  as  His  cnstom 
was,  He  went  into  the  synagogne  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and 
stood  np  for  to  read."  His  standing  np  was  an  intimation  of  His 
wish  to  read,  for  the  Jewish  Babbis  read  standing,  bnt  taught 
sitting.  Hence  the  Ghazzan,  or  mler  of  the  synagogae,  handed  to 
Him  the  roll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  when  He  had  opened  it 
*<  He  found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  Me,  because  He  hath  anointed  Me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor ;  He  hath  sent  Me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted, 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  braised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  this  Lord."  He  then  **  dosed  the  book,. ..gave  it 
again  to  the  minister,  and  sat  down."  Expecting  some  explimation 
of  the  passage,  all  present  fixed  their  eyes  on  Him  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  amid  the  solenm  silence  that  prevailed  He  said,  <'  This 
day  is  this  scripture  falfilled  in  your  ears."  (Luke  iv.  16-21.) 

Of  His  preaching  in  the  temple  examples  abound.  He  generally 
visited  the  metropolis  at  the  great  festivals  of  the  nation,  and  at 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  heard  saying, — ^probably  in  the  temple- 
porch, — <<  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink." 
There  also  some  of  His  last  discourses  were  uttered,  just  prior  to 
the  day  on  which  He  closed  His  public  ministry  among  the  people. 
Yes ;  the  walls  of  the  magnificent  structure,  built  after  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity,  but  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Herod,  often  echoed  with  ICs  voice,  and  there  were  heard  many 
a  stem  reproof,  many  a  solemn  warning,  and  many  a  kind  and 
gracious  invitation.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Evan- 
gelists do  not  profess  to  record  all  the  sayings  and  discourses  of  our 
Lord ;  and  that,  therefore,  much  was  probably  said  and  done  in  the 
temple  that  has  not  been  handed  down  to  us.  We  have,  however, 
enough  to  illustrate  the  reply  of  Jesus :— "  I  ever  taught  in  the 
synagogue  and  in  the  temple,"  and  to  prove  that  He  was  pre* 
eminently  a  national  and  public  teacher,  as  these  words  were 
intended  to  declare.  A  separatist,  or  schismatic,  He  eould  not  be. 
Every  thing  He  did  was  open  and  above  board ;  every  thing  Hespoke 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  <<  the  law  "  and  with  '*  the  prophets." 

But  had  He  not  some  esoteric  doctrine  which  He  kept  back 
from  the  multitude,  and  revealed  to  His  disciples  only  ?  Did  He 
not  often  preach  in  the  desert,  on  mountains,  and  in  private 
houses,  in  the  hearing  of  a  chosen  few  ?  Nay,  did  He  not  explain 
to  His  followers  in  private  some  of  the  parables  He  uttered,  and  say, 
**  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood ;  but  unto  them  that  ai'C  without^  all  these  things  are  done  in 
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parables?"  (Mark iv.  11.)  His  words  famish  a  complete 
reply  to  these  questions  :^^'*  In  secret  have  I  said  nothing."  For 
what  He  had  said  to  His  disciples  privately,  was  not  something 
different  from  what  He  had  said  to  the  people  publicly,  but  merely 
farther  explanations  of  His  doctrines,  which  they,  in  dae  time, 
were  to  proclaim  **  on  the  house-tops."  That  He  was  the  Divine 
Messiah  was,  as  yet,  the  only  fact  He  had  not  openly  declared, 
yet  this  too  He  afterwards  affirmed  in  a  manner  which  could  not 
be  misunderstood. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  prophecy  had  represented  the  Messiah  as 
uttering  the  words,  <'  I  have  not  spoken  in  secret  from  the  begin- 
xking;"  (Isai.  xlviii.  16 ;)  and  of  wisdom  Solomon  said^  she  *'  orieth 
without ;  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets :  she  crieth  in  the 
ohief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates ;  in  the  city 
she  uttereth  her  words."  (Prov.  i.  20,  21.)  Never  was  that  voice 
80  sweet  as  when,  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  it  cried  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Galilee  and 
JudsBa,  **  Come  unto  Me,  aU  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  There  was  nothing  secret  or  clandes- 
tine  in  His  teaching,  but  like  Himself,  it  was  open  as  the  air  and 
dear  as  the  sun-light,  being  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  a' 
perfect  model  for  the  heralds  of  salvation  through  all  ages  of  thd 
Church.  This  He  intimated  to  His  disciples  when  He  had  ex* 
pounded  to  them  several  parables,  and  was  assured  by  them  that 
they  understood  Him : — <*  From  the  example  I  have  given  you,  in 
thus  making  hidden  truths  clear  by  means  of  parables,"  said  He» 
in  effect,  '<  ye  may  learn  that '  every  scribe  who  is  instructed  unto 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like... a  householder,  who  bringeth  forth 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old.' "  "As  a  householder 
shows  his  visitor  his  jewels,  exhibits,  in  pleasing  alternation,  the 
modem  and  the  antique,  and  leads  themfrom  the  common  to  the  rare, 
so  must  the  teacher  of  Divine  truth,  in  the  new  manifestation  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  bring  out  of  his  treasures  of  knowledge, 
truth  old  and  new,  and  gradually  lead  his  hearers  from  the  old 
and  usual  to  the  new  and  unaccustomed."'*' 

WeU  would  it  have  been  for  the  Christian  Church  if  her  teachers 
had  always  imitated  the  example  of  her  Lord  I  But  there  have 
been,  and  there  still  are,  those  who  maintain  that  what  they  call 
the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  should  be  withheld  from  vulgar 
minds,  and  explained  only  to  the  initiated ;  and  they  appeal  to 
the  conduct  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  who,  they  say,  spoke 
''  wisdom  "  to  them  only  who  were  "  perfect,"  thus  attempting  to 
prove  that  for  their  doctrine  of  reserve  they  have  the  highest 
warrant. 


Neander'B  "  Life  ol  Ciirisfc/'  p.  105.    Bolin. 
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Bnt  did  our  Lord,  after  aUr  teach  in  secret  something  different 
from,  and  opposed  to,  what  He  tanght  in  public?  *'It  seems 
ahnost  too  shocking,''  says  Archbishop  Whately,  <*to  ask  snoh  a 
question."  He  neither  did  it  EQxnself,  nor  did  He  authorise  His 
apostles  to  do  it ;  but  imparted  to  all  classes  of  the  people  the  self- 
same truths  which  He  spoke  to  the  twelve.  The  terms  of  the 
last  commission  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples  were,  "  Oo  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eyeiy  creature."  Christian 
ministers,  then,  have  no  authority  to  teach  an  esoteric  doctrine  to 
any  of  their  people.  They  are  to  instruct  their  converts  according 
to  their  capacities,  giving  <<  milk  "  to  *'  babes,"  and  **  strong  meat" 
to  such  as  are  of  riper  years.  But  this  is  a  veiy  different  thing 
from  teaching  one  doctrine  to  some  p^sons  and  another  to  others; 
or  from  deliberately  suppressing  a  portion  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
Oospel,  when  instructing  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  disclosing 
them  only  to  a  favoured  few.  The  entire  plan  of  salvation  is  to 
be  explained  to  every  one,  and  no  Christian  minister  is  faithful  to 
his  trust  who  cannot  Eay  with  his  Lord,  **Li  secret  have  I  said 
nothing." 

And  now  Jesus  appeals  to  Annas,  and  says,  **  "Why  askest  thou 
Me  ?"  Concerning  these  things,  «  ask  them  which  heard  Me,  whati 
have  said  unto  them."  Witnesses  in  sufficient  numbers  could 
testify,  if  they  would,  to  the  plain  and  open  nature  of  Christ's 
teaching.  He  might  have  said, — "  Bend  for  the  lepers  I  have 
cleansed,  for  the  sick  I  have  cured,  for  the  blind  whose  eyes  I 
have  opened,  for  the  deaf  whose  ears  I  have  unstopped ;  or  send 
for  Lazarus  whom  I  raised  from  the  dead,  and  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Bethany  who  beheld  the  miracle."  But  He  appealed  rather  to 
those  who  heard  Him  preach,  some  of  whom  were  then  present, 
and  could  have  borne  testimony  in  His  behalf.  Our  Lord  was  not 
afraid  of  any  investigation  of  His  conduct.  He  courted  it;  He 
asked  for  it ;  and  if  there  was  anything  evasive  in  Hib  reply  to 
Annas,  it  was  because  the  high-priest  was  sitting  there  with  a 
view  to  catch  Him  in  His  words,  and  for  the  purpose  of  institutiag 
further  proceedings  against  Him.  The  fox  was  watching  fer  his 
prey,  and  Jesus  therefore  saw  fit  to  disappoint  him. 

Li  a  most  shameful  manner  one  of  the  servants  of  Annas  smote 
Jesus  in  the  face  **  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest 
thou  the  high-priest  so?"  This  was  tiie  first  act  of  violence 
offered  to  our  Lord,  and  the  precursor  of  all  that  followed.  The 
perpetrator  perhaps  observed  that  his  master  waa  conf^ised ;  and, 
to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassment,  and  gain,  at  the  same  time, 
some  token  of  his  £Etvour,  he  inflicted  an  injury  on  one  who 
was  innocent,  although  such  maltreatment  was  prohibited  by  the 
Jewish  law  under  heavy  penalties.     Jesus  only  answered  with 
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words  which  indicated  neither  fear  nor  wrath :— <<  If  I  have  spoken 
evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  Me  ?  '* 
What  matchless  patience ;  what  incomparable  love  was  here !  The 
servant  doubtless  alluded  not  to  the  matter  of  Christ's  answer,  but 
to  the  manner^  which  he  deemed  disrespectful  to  his  master's 
dignity.  But  was  it  so  ?  Jesus  appeals  to  the  man's  own  con- 
science, and  says,  <*  If  I  have  spoken  evil," — kok&s, — in  a  rude  and 
unbecoming  manner, — "bear  witness  of  the  evil,  but  if  well," — 
MiXttff, — treasonably  and  justly, — "why  smitest  thou  Me  ?  "  Hiere 
was  no  reply ;  and  the  silence  of  the  man  may  perhaps  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  he  felt  himself  reproved. 

But  ought  the  high-priest  to  have  suffered  his  prisoner  to  be 
treated  with  such  indignity?  It  was  not  la  wfulfor  officers  to  anticipate 
the  sentence  of  the  judge  by  striking  one  who  was  merely  accused; 
so  that  had  there  been  anything  noble  and  generous  in  the  soul 
of  Annas,  he  himself  would  have  reproved  the  perpetrator  of  the 
indignity.  But  like  Ananias,  when  St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before 
the  council,  (Acts  xxiii.  2,)  he  sat  professing  to  be  a  judge  according 
to  the  law,  but  permitted  things  to  be  done,  if  indeed  he  did  not 
command  them,  that  were  distinctly  contrary  to  the  law.  And 
so,  not  rarely, — 

'*  It  often  falls  in  conxfle  of  oommon  life, 

That  right  long  time  is  oyerbome  of  wrong. 
Through  avarioe,  or  power,  or  goile,  or  strife. 
That  weakens  her,  and  makes  her  party  strong ; 
Bat  jastioe,  thongh  her  doom  she  do  prolong, 
Tet  at  the  last  will  her  own  cause  set  right." 

Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  stand  upon  "  points  of  honour ; "  and, 
when  he  receives  an  afEront,  instantly  demand  an  explanation,  or 
threaten  the  offender  with  the  sword.  Men  of  the  world  may  deem 
this  necessary,  but  the  follower  of  Jesus  should  act  a  nobler  part, 
waiting  for  the  vindication  of  his  cause  from  the  righteous  Judge 
of  all.  Yet  we  may,  and  ought  to,  remonstrate  with  those  who 
injure  us,  be  they  who  they  may.  It  was  objected  to  Christianity 
by  the  early  pagans,  that  it  made  men  cowardly,  and  took  away 
their  manliness  of  spirit ;  but  the  objection  was  unfounded,  for 
there  were  instances  in  which  the  martyrs,  though  patient  beyond 
measure,  were  ready  to  defend  both  their  cause  and  thems^ves. 
Was  Polycarp  a  coward?  or  was  Cyprian  unmanly?  No;  nor 
will  any  Christian  quail  before  an  earthly  judge.  Unresentful  he 
will  be ;  afraid  to  answer  for  himself  he  will  not  be ;  and  the 
difference  between  anger  and  a  calm  and  dignified  rebuke  of  wrong 
is  sufficiently  distinct  for  any  unprejudiced  mind  to  perceive  it. 

The  loving  John  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  takes  notice  of  this 
blow ;  doubtless,  when  he  heard  of  it,  if  indeed  he  did  not  himself 
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TntnesB  it,  it  was  a  blow  inflicted  on  himself.  The  more  we  love 
Christ,  the  more  shall  we  dwell  on  every  minnte  incident  in  the 
history  of  His  sufferings.  Every  thorn  that  pierced  His  brow  will 
pierce  onr  own— every  stroke  that  fell  upon  Him  will  seem  to  £all 
upon  ourselves.  T.  8. 


THE  PATMABOH  JACOB :  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

OHAPTBB  Xn. — DBATH-BSD  ASPIRATIOKS. 

**  I  have  waited  for  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord."--OxNSsis  xliz.  18. 

Dbath  is  the  most  certain  and  solemn  reality  in  the  histozy  of 
mankind,  everywhere  presenting  the  evidenoes  of  its  power,  and 
every  day  increasing  them*  In  no  way  can  it  be  evaded,  and 
every  aspect  of  it  is  invested  vnth  solemnity.  Shall  I  be  living 
and  conscious  when  others  are  placing  my  body  in  the  grave  ? 
What  vrill  be  the  character  of  my  existence  after  death  ?  Sorelj 
questions  more  important  than  these  cannot  be  asked  by  dying 
and  yet  immortal  men.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  leave  the  paths  and 
scenes  of  earth,  to  be  finally  separated  from  friends,  from  earthly 
enjoyments  and  pursuits.  But  it  is  not  this  that  gives  to  death 
its  momentousnesfa ;  on  account  rather  of  the  realities  to  come 
than  of  what  is  left  behind,  death  is  solemn.  Will  this  event  be  a 
transition  to  a  higher  and  happier  mode  of  being,  or  a  descent  to 
dismal  and  interminable  sorrow  ?  **  That'*  indeed  '*is  the  question !  '* 
There  is  an  instinct  in  the  human  breast  which  rebels  against  the 
notion  of  being  for  ever  incarceratedin  the  tomb;  we  are  all  witnesses 
to  the  possession  of  strong,  spontaneous,  ineradicable  anticipations 
of  a  future  life ;  what  vriU  it  prove  in  each  of  our  individual  oases 
to  be? 

We  can  conceive  three  ways  in  which  death  may  be  met  It 
may  be  encountered  by  the  irreligious  man,  his  so-called  prepara- 
tion for  it  being  insensibility,  alarm,  or  presumption.  The 
slightest  consideration  is  sufficient  to  condemn  this  vain  equipment 
for  meeting  the  <'  king  of  terrors.*'  Death  may  be  surveyed  by  the 
infidel, — the  man  who  desires  it  to  prove  the  introduction  to  total 
and  endless  unconsciousness,  the  hour  of  the  annihilation  of  all 
his  previous  thoughts  and  deeds, — and  noay  be  looked  for  with 
restless  anxiety,  with  stupor,  or  childish  trifling.  Who  would 
deem  this,  however,  a  proper  mode  of  dealing  vrith  a  grave  and 
inevitable  event  ?  Or  the  close  of  earthly  life  may  be  anticipated 
in  thoughtfulnesB,  in  holy  resignation,  in  devout  self-examination, 
by  one  who  is  also  keenly  alive  to  the  endearments  of  home,  and 
greatly  interested  in  present  objects  and  scenes.    Such  a  one  has 
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availed  himself  of  the  light  and  provisions  of  the  Gospel,  and  feels 
that  when  the  mortal  stroke  shall  separate  the  soul  from  his 
tabernacle  of  flesh,  he  will  be  '*  present  with  the  Lord."  On  the 
issues  of  death  nature  is  silent,  and  philosophy  doubtful,  but  Christ 
has  drawn  the  curtain  aside,  and  "  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light."  The  godly  man's  preparation  is  a  hearty  repentance, 
profound  humility,  a  loving  and  peace-giving  trust  in  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  his  Saviour.  He  has  been  apprised  of  the 
tremendous  realities  of  the  future,  of  the  assembling  of  our  race 
for  judgment  at  the  *' great  white  Throne,"  and  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  its  decisions ; — all  this  he  has  pondered,  and  rests  in  the 
love  of  Qod  as  revealed  in  His  Son,  waiting  in  gratitude  and  soul- 
elevating  hope  until  his  change  come.  Sach  a  preparation  for 
death  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself  as  wise  and  becoming. 

After  tracing  Jacob's  course  so  long,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  his  varied  experiences  and  sorrows,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
him  before  his  death  in  this  careful  and  pious  manner  dwelling 
upon  its  approach.  We  are  delighted  to  see  this  aged  pilgrim 
safe  at  last.  His  godliness  now  shone  on  every  side,  j^oving  that 
*'  the  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory*'  when  "found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness."  His  religion  was  now  decided  and  avowed ;  it  was 
matured  and  impressive,  and  foreshadowed  the  life  of  heaven.  We 
return  to  the  couch  of  the  dying  Patriarch,  to  receive  a  final 
testimony  of  his  elevating  faith  in  a  blissful  immortality.  What- 
ever unloveliness  and  imperfection  had  belonged  to  his  earlier 
years,  he  was  at  length  weaned  from  the  world,  placid  in  the  smile 
of  heaven,  and  could  exclaim :  <<  I  have  waited  for  Thy  salvation, 
0  Lord."  His  entrance  into  eternity  is  made  with  a  jubilant 
certainty  of  victory.  What  a  relief,  in  the  perilous  struggles  of 
life,  is  the  prospect  of  a  blessed  home  above  :  how  refreshing  to 
rise  on  the  pinions  of  hope  beyond  the  paltry  distinctions  and 
depressing  disappointments  of  earth ! 

Of  Dan  it  is  recorded  that  he  would  be  a  leader  in  a  great  evil : 
**  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward ;  "  words 
that  indicated  the  coming  of  some  dishonourable  and  perfidious 
deed.  Was  it  a  vision  of  the  tribe's  idolatrous  perverseness 
^that  horrified  Jacob's  soul,  and  caused  him  abruptly  to  appeal  to  God 
touching  his  own  faithfulness  in  thepast  to  His  "  salvation,"  intimat- 
ing also  that  in  the  close  of  life  he  repudiated  every  idea  and  pretence 
of  idolatry  ?  "  Thy  salvation,  0  Lord," — Thy  manner  of  saving  has 
be^  the  joy  of  my  many  days,  and  is  now  the  happiness  of  my  soul ; 
it  is  the  rock  on  which  I  rest  for  final  and  endless  felicity.  These 
words  may  also  be  understood  as  an  expression  of  the  Patriarch's 
desires  after  God,  as  a  devout  anticipation  of  the  fulness  and  glory 
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of  redemption  at  the  coming  of  death.  He  looked  for  more  than  he 
had  yet  realised  of  a  transforming  holiness  and  blessedness.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  Israel,  being  moved  to  speak  of  the  **  serpent  ** 
biting  the  « heel,  "may  have  had  his  thoughts  called  to  the  words 
spoken  of  Eve,  when  the  promise  was  given  that  the  serpent's 
head  should  be  crushed  by  her  coming  "  seed,"  although  the  victor's 
"heel"  should  be  ''bruised; "  this  combination  of  thoughts 
eliciting  the  ejaculation,  as  a  note  of  triumph  in  the  promised 
Deliverer. 

**  Salvation  "  is  a  word  in  Holy  Scripture  of  varied  import 
The  miracle  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  is  called  a  "  salvation;" 
so  also  the  victory  granted  to  King  Jehoshaphat  upon  his  prayer 
and  fasting,  and  signal  deliverances  wrought  by  God,  are  called 
His  <' salvation."  In  these  instances,  and  some  similar  ones,  the 
meaning  is  fixed  by  the  connection  in  which  the  expression  stands, 
although  it  is  sometimes  employed  without  anything  to  restrict 
or  qualify  it,— especially  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  When  used 
absolutely,  without  any  particular  event  or  circumstance  being 
specified,  it  signifies  the  Lord's  saving  power  and  grace,  or  the 
subjective  possession  of  it.  The  '<  salvation  "  for  which  Jacob 
«  waited  "  was  that  which  was  to  be  accomplished  in  its  fulness 
by  '*  Shiloh,"  the  salvation  of  body  and  soul  which  God  has 
promised  to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him.  That  God  does  save 
rebellious  men,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  He  saves,  are 
matters  to  us  of  the  highest  account.  ''  Great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness ;  "  and  wondrous  and  affecting  is  the  fact  that  they  who 
have  broken  the  Divine  law  can  be  delivered  from  the  consequences 
of  their  transgression.  **  Dominion  and  fear  are  witii  Him ;  He 
maketh  peace  in  His  high  places." 

**  I  have  waited,"  said  the  Patriarch ;  which  throws  the  mind  npon 
the  past :  that  he  continued  to  wait,  manifested  his  patience  and 
hope;  his  words  revealing  both  the  experience  of  his  life,  and  his 
luminous  anticipations  of  the  future.  We  must  distinguish  between 
the  knowledge  and  the  effects  of  religious  truth ;  for  while  light  may 
vary  in  individual  cases,  the  results  upon  the  heart  and  desires  of  eueh 
as  receive  it  in  a  limited  degree,  will  be  substantially  the  same  aa 
in  those  who  are  more  fully  enlightened.  Hence  the  '<  salvation  " 
Israel  sought  was  in  the  msip.  the  same  that  is  now  coveted  by 
Ghristian  believers.  His  aspirations  for  the  consummation  of 
redemption  at  death  were  as  intense  as  those  of  more  favoured  men 
under  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Taught  by  the  discipline  of  a 
lengthened  life  to  value  piety,  patience,  self-restraint,  and  implicit 
submission  to  a  compassionate  God,  the  grace  he  possessed  inspired 
him  to  look  upon  death  as  the  portal  of  a  holier  world;  and  he 
prays  for  the  fulfibnent  of  that  of  which  he  had  been  asfnred,-* 
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prays  or  desires  that  his  fainting  and  closing  hours  on  earth  may 
be  bat  the  dawn  of  immortal  strength  and  sinless  perfection. 

The  Patriarch's  language  must  be  accepted  as  specially  prospec- 
tive, the  future  hope  being  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past.  That 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  **  waiting '4t  cannot  be  understood,  is  plain 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  then  the  subject  of  transforming  grace. 
All  who  turn  to  God  with  a  "lowly,  penitent,  and  obedient  heart," 
will  not  long  be  without  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  favour  to 
iheir  souls.  <<  His  salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  Him : "  He 
waits  to  be  gracious  unto  the  children  of  men  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
need  for  years  of  weary  searching  for  His  forgiving  grace.  We  know 
of  no  reason  why  the  penitent  and  believing  sinner  should  spend 
painfiil  months  in  spiritual  disquietude  and  uncertainty.  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ; "  when  ?  as 
soon  as  Ohrist  is  penitently  relied  upon  for  salvation.  A  thousand 
Scriptures  afi&rm  this  blessed  truth ;  and  we  cannot  too  earnestly 
encourage  such  as  turn  to  Him,  with  hearty  repentance  and  true 
faith,  to  expect  a  present  consciousness  of  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

We  have  accepted  the  words  of  the  Patriarch  as  covering  the 
past  and  forecasting  the  future, — as  signifying  a  desire  of  the'perfec- 
tion  of  those  benefits  of  which  he  had  already,  in  some  measure, 
partaken.  He  had,  through  life,  been  impressed  with  the  neces* 
sity 'of  "salvation."  Not  only  as  a  dying  man,  but  in  days  of 
youth,  and  in  those  of  prosperity,  he  had  sought,  by  contrition, 
faith,  and  chastened  obedience,  assurances  of  the  Divine  accept- 
ance. Li  his  day  of  scanty  illumination  he  laboured  under  many 
disadvantages,  yet  sufficient  religious  light  was  afforded  to  instruct 
him  in  the  importance  and  availableness  of  the  great  blessing  of 
sanctification  of  heart  and  life.  On  his  dying-pillow  he  more  than 
ever  felt  the  need  of  spiritual  strength.  **  Waiting  "  for  a  thing 
implies  its  value  and  importance.  By  the  employment  of  this  word 
Jacob  signified  that  he  had  sought  the  great  object  of  his  desires  in 
the  authorized  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  in  holy  and  prayerful 
obedience,  and  that  now  the  prospect  of  its  fuller  realisation 
excited  and  inspired  his  soul. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  dispassionately  along  the  line  of  Jacob's 
life  without  discovering  that  he  was  moved  by  devout  aspirations 
and  motives,  and  willing  to  submit  his  character  and  possessions 
to  the  Divine  con  trol.  Faith  andhope  do  not  lie  dormant  in  the  heart, 
for  they  are  inherently  active  principles ;  the  vital  elements  of 
spiritual  life.  Wherever  Jacob  was,  in  Syria,  Canaan,  or  else- 
where, he  reared  his  altar  to  the  only  true  God.  We  trace  him 
by  his  altar  services,  by  the  fervours  of  his  devotion,  the  manifes- 
tations of  his  reconciliation  to  God,  and  his  godly  tendencies.    By^ 
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the  ejaoulation  before  us  we  are  taaght  that  at  the  close  of  life  he 
sought,  with  iucreasing  avidity,  the  blessing  which  he  had  begno  to 
enjoy,  <<My  soulwaitethfortheLord,"said  the  Psalmist,  <<more  than 
they  that  watch  for  the  morning."  In  this  mood  Jacob,  in  his 
declining  hours,  watched  for  the  breaking  of  eternal  day.  He 
expressed  a  strong  reliance  upon  God,  and  welcomed  the  approach 
of  death  as  securing  for  him  an  entrance  upon  ecstatic  and  per- 
manent  felicities. 

Such  a  death  as  this  is  worth  living  and  labouring  for.  Mark 
that  unearthly  light  breaking  upon  the  countenance  of  the  dying 
Patriarch.  What  a  sacredness  brightens  his  departure  I  The  prize 
is  being  handed  to  the  victor :  the  flush  of  triumph,  and  the  glow, 
if  not  the  shout,  of  conquest  are  there.  Jacob  had  become  "  Israel,'* 
and  Israel  became  the  serene  and  exultant  saint,  preparatory  to 
his  welcome  to  the  mansions  of  eternal  blessedness.  Let  other8» 
if  they  are  so  willed,  learn  wisdom  elsewhere ;  be  it  ours  to  gather 
it  by  the  death-beds  of  the  children  of  Ood.  Let  others  be  ambi- 
tious of  awarding  to  survivors  earthly  riches,  and  of  transmitting 
to  history  the  record  of  their  worldly  honours ;  be  it  ours,  in  death 
as  well  as  in  life,  to  teach  men  how  to  live  and  how  to  die, 
bequeathing  to  them  the  precious  legacy  of  our  testimony  to  the 
possession  of  conscious  peace  with  God.  Holy  Scripture  was 
designed  to  shed  light  and  warmth  on  ihe  path  of  life ;  and  Jacob's 
history  may  be  studied  as  a  type  of  the  militant  Church.  We  have 
noted  the  crafty  «  Supplanter's  *'  progress  to  the  higher  life,  and 
know  how,  after  serious  confliets  and  many  disasters,  he  overcame ; 
even  as  the  Ohurch  militant  is  destined  to  triumph  when,  the  victory 
obtained,  it  shall  exchange  its  sword  for  a  sceptre,  its  depressions 
and  agoniesfor  ''acrown  of  righteousness,"  anditslitaniesofhumili* 
ation  and  prayer  for  <'  Hallelujahs"  which  will  never  cease. 

The  character  of  Jacob  may  not  be  great  in  the  ordinary  accept- 
ance of  that  epithet.  Not  imposing,  not  marked  by  high,  worldly 
achievement,  not  always  loveable,  nevertheless  it  is  one  not  barren 
of  attraction.  His  was  a  life  of  marvellous  vicissitudes,  of  pro- 
longed self-denial,  much  honoured  of  God,  and  of  untold  service  to 
his  offspring  and  distant  posterity.  It  was  immeasurably  higher 
than  one  of  mere  instinct  and  impulse.  We  have  before  observed, 
that  the  occasional  exhibition  of  fine  qualities  in  Esau  is  extoUed 
by  such  as  would  find  an  excuse  for  indulgence  and  for  the  love  of 
this  world.  But  there  is  nothing  really  to  honour  and  imitate  in 
the  older  brother.  Without  exonerating  Jacob  from  sin  and  weak- 
nesses, he  stands  on  far  higher  ground  than  Esau.  What  can  a 
life  of  mere  sensuous  enjoyments,  the  indulgence  of  animal  prompt* 
ings,  secure  for  a  being  endowed  with  capabilities  for  oompasion* 
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ship  with  angels,  and  for  becoming  a  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature  ? 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  faithful  narrations  of  the  Bible ;  even 
while  they  cause  us  shame  by  their  plain  accounts  of  transgres- 
sions, they  show  us  the  possibility,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  worm 
Jacob,'*  of  rising,  by  faith  and  prayer,  to  be  **  a  prince  with  God." 
He  who  was  by  Divine  lips  thus  designated,  has  left  a  great  inherit- 
ance, of  which  the  whole  earth  will  partake :  '*  Israel  shall  blossom 
and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with  fruit."  In  an  age  like 
ours, — ^with  its  unscrupulous  strife  for  secular  positions,  its  ignoble 
scepticisms  and  materialisms,  its  questionable  honours,  its  decep- 
tive idolatries, — ^how  resplendent  is  a  life  inspired  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  fear  Ood  and  win  heaven  I  In  comparison  of  this,  paltry 
indeed  is  the  gratification  of  mean  and  absorbing  covetousness,  of 
pride  and  love  of  ostentation.  <'  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His :  "  a  mere  natural  life  cannot  be  dig. 
nified,  for  it  is  dissevered  from  fellowship  with  Divinity ;  it  is 
unworthy  of  man's  origin  and  destiny. 

From  these  diversified  memoirs,  we  cannot  but  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  trusting  in  Ood  under  all  life's  changes.  The  lesson  of 
obedience  and  loyalty  to  Him  is  strongly  enforced ;  for  we  have 
seen  that  an  observing  mysterious  Presence  is  silently  moving  with 
the  good  man,  disappointing  his  enemies,  guarding  in  danger, 
counselling  in  trial,  and  imparting  strength  according  to  his  day. 
Let  us  adore  the  grace  of  God  that  can  soften  the  hardest  heart, 
and  change  the  most  unpromising  character  into  excellence  and 
loveliness. 

Jacob  shone  in  filial  virtues ;  for  he  ever  expressed  his  love  for 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  loved  God  as  their  God.  He  exemplified 
the  injunction,  **  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake 
not."  This  feature  of  Israel's  character,  and  its  influence  on  his 
life,  strongly  appeal  to  young  people,  and  especially  to  the 
children  of  pious  parents.  They  will  be  safe  in  the  guardianship 
of  Almighty  God,  and  honourable  in  their  preferences  for  their  godly 
fathers'  choice.  Nothing  but  good  can  be  expected  for  those  who 
in  early  life  sincerely  adopt  the  avowal,  '*  My  father,  thou  art  the 
guide  of  my  youth."  The  last  words  of  the  Patriarch  are  full  of 
instruction;  and  like  other  last  words  of  the  servants  of  God,  they 
enforce  attention  by  their  eincerity,  their  evidence  of  varied  experi- 
ence, and  their  piety.  While  almost  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  he  spake  to  his  children  and  descendants  of 
the  unfailing  fidelity  of  God,  assuring  them  that  whoever  put  their 
trust  in  Him  would  never  be  confounded. 

There  was  great  mercifulness  in  the  season  of  rest  and  peace 
that  was  given  Jacob  before  his  death  in  the  land  of  Goshen.    He 
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was  not  ushered  to  the  throne  and  majesty  of  the  Eternal  One 
without  gracious  intimations  of  his  approaching  end.  They  came 
to  him,  as  they  come  to  many,  in  dimness  of  eyes,  and  failing 
strength.  "  Sudden  death,"  in  some  cases,  may  be  <<  sudden  glory ;  '* 
but  most  would  desire  to  have  time  Plotted  them,  in  which  to 
ponder  their  approaching  destiny.  Instead  of  an  unapprised 
rupture  of  life,  Ood  often  mercifully  gives  His  people  warnings  of 
its  coming. 

We  have  seen  how  the  dying-couch  of  this  revered  man  was 
honoured  by  the  benedictions  of  the  Guide  of  his  life ;  let  us  give 
<<  all  diligence  "  that  we  also  "  may  be  found  of  God  in  peace,  with- 
out spot,  and  blameless.'*  Our  Heavenly  Father  will  in  due  time 
send  for  each  of  us ;  for  the  longest  life  must  close,  the  occupancy 
of  the  fairest  portion  of  earthly  good  has  its  termination.  Jacob 
still  lives ;  more  have  already  gazed  upon  him  in  heaven  than 
beheld  him  on  earth ;  and  countless  multitudes,  according  to  the 
infallible  words  of  Christ,  will  hereafter  be  associated  with  him  in 
blessedness  ineffable  and  eternal :  <<  I  say  unto  you,  That  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abra« 
ham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

BiCHABD  BbLL. 


SCIENTISTS  AND  DIVINES. 

SoiBNoi!  professes  to  be  advancing  with  very  rapid  strides ;  and 
indeed  it  does  advance  so  fast  that  some  of  the  *  *  positive  conclusions  " 
it  has  arrived  at  are  based  only  upon  mere  surmise  and  vague  con- 
jecture. The  oft-echoed  question  of  Pilate,  if  addressed  to  the 
philosophers  of  to-day,  is  met,  in  thecase  of  not  a  few  of  them,  by  eager 
replies  implying  claims  not  likely  to  be  substantiated.  One  would 
have  thought  that  a  more  modest  attitude,  a  prudent  reticence, 
would  better  have  become  the  idolizers  of  science.  The  time  was 
when  it  was  thought  that  only  religion  could  dogmatise,  and  that 
only  the  priest  and  his  people  were  fast  bound  to  an  unchanging 
tradition.  History  dissipates  the  illusion.  For  stem  dogmatic 
utterances,  for  blind  adherence  to  those  whom  he  recognises  as 
leaders,  for  uncompromising  hostility  to  oldbeliefe,  the  philosopher 
of  to-day  is  not  far,  if  at  all,  behind  any  religionists  of  a  past 
age.  Too  many  modern  disciples  of  science  have  many  points  in 
common  with  the  system  of  which  Hildebrand  and  Loyola  were 
representatives. 

It  is  not  of  necessity  that,  in  any  case,  faith  and  reason,  science 
and  revelation,  seem  opposed  ;  neither  is  it  true,  that  they  "  occupy 
different  spheres,**  the  one  sternly  rebuking  the  other  with,  "  Thus 
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far  Bhalt  thou  come."  The  fiftcts  of  the  one  do  not  contradict  the 
traths  of  the  other.  For  this  reason  we  can  understand  how  the 
ntian  of  faith  may  well  be  also  the  man  of  science ;  he,  too,  weighs, 
probes,  balances,  investigates,  and  classifies  the  various  phenomena 
of  mind  and  matter.  But  he  is  conscious  of,  and  is  not  too  proud 
to  confess,  the  limitation  of  his  intellect, — acknowledges  his  liability 
to  natural  infirmities,  to  possible  bias ;  and  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
claims  of  his  emotional  and  spiritual  nature.  His  ear  not  closed 
to  the  voice  of  God  in  nature,  nor  his  soul  inattentive  to  <<  the 
silence  of  God  "  in  grace,  he  waits  for  a  message  to  which  he  is 
glad  to  reply,  "  Speak,  Lord;  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 

The  Church,  however,  has  not  been  without  her  philosophers,  as 
she  has  not  been  without  her  saints :  she  can  point  to  men  who 
have  combined  the  piety  of  a  Fletcher  with  the  intellectual  activity 
and  grasp  of  a  Bacon  or  a  Leibnitz ;  men  whose  philosophical 
research,  logical  minds,  keen  penetration,  are  only  second  to  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  and  their  holy  zeal  for  Christian  truth ;  and 
to-day  the  English  divine  is  inferior  to  no  mere  scientist  in  his 
competence  and  willingness  to  appreciate  the  truths  of  science,  his 
ability  to  analyse  and  marshal  the  facts  of  nature.  No  class  of 
meli  are  more  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  accurate  investigation, 
and  to  the  worth  of  true  knowledge.  If  it  be  asked.  Why  have  we 
not  more  evidence  of  this  ?  it  must  be  remembered,  that  with  the 
true  minister  science  holds  its  proper  position.  The  revelation  of 
God  in  Christ  is,  in  his  estimation,  the  more  "  excellent  glory;" 
and  we  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  time  when  they  who  are 
"  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God  "  were  found  giving  more 
attention  to  the  results  of  Science  Congresses,  to  **  protoplasm  *'  and 
similar  subjects,  than  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  religious 
wants  of  the  people. 

We  have  no  desire  to  under- estimate  the  strength  of  those  who 
are  enemies,  as  we  believe,  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  who  are 
seeking  to  make  others  as  themselves.  The  age  is  fraught  with 
danger  of  a  most  subtile  kind,  with  many  a  snare  into  which  the 
young,  especially,  are  likely  enough  to  fall.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  not  tremble  for  Christianity.  The  fortunes  of  the  Church 
are  not  entrusted  to  some  rickety  vessel,  or  to  the  charge  of  an 
ignorant  Pilot.  The  religion  that  sprung  out  of  Galilee,  and  that 
survived  both  the  false-heartedness  and  treachery  of  friends  and  the 
deadly  hatred  of  foes ;  that  struggled  onwards  against  the  fiercest 
opposition  that  self-interest  and  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  habits 
firmly  set,  could  oppose  to  it,  has  not  suddenly  lost  its  virtue 
and  energy.  The  faith  that  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Cajsars,  and 
built  the  sepulchres  for  ancient  and  corrupt  Greece  and  Borne ; 
that  found  true  disciples  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Church,  menwhose> 
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faces  were  ever  towards  the  "  mom  long  delayed/*  and  whose  hearts 
were  loyal  to  the  God  they  served ;  that  with  snperhnman  strength 
aroused  slumbering,  almost  dead,  Christendom,  and  snapped  the 
fetters  that  bound  both  the  intelleots  and  the  souls  of  the  people ; 
that  has  flung  its  mantle  over  both  the  Old  and  New  World,  and 
under  whose  shadow  is  found  all  of  moral  worth  and  real  excellenoe 
that  belongs  to  our  raoe— such  a  faith  is  not  likely  to  quake  at  this 
old  foe  with  a  new  face  that  is  appearing.  The  past  is  the  guarantee 
of  the  f ature.  The  strength  of  the  opposition  that  has  been  met 
is  a  fair  measure  of  that  which  may  be  expected  to  confiront  us 
to-day.  The  weapons  that  succeeded  then  will  succeed  now ;  and, 
by  overcoming  every  fresh  attack,  and  vanquishing  every  new  form 
of  error,  the  Ohuroh  of  Christ  shall  only  more  firmly  establish 
itself,  and  more  clearly  prove  its  Divine  mission  in  its  suceessfnl 
resistance  to  "  the  gates  of  hell.*'  And  yet,  whilst  '<  strong  in  the 
strength  "  which  of  grace  belongs  to  her,  the  Church  is  ever  anxious 
to  keep  falsehood  of  every  kind  from  her  ranks,  and  to  throw  a  safe- 
guard about  those  who  are  liable  to  be  led  away  from  time  to  time  by 
an  untrue  philosophy.  She  is  desirous  to  know  how  most  suo- 
cessfuUy  to  turn  aside  the  danger  which  in  these  times  threatens. 
The  question  comes.  How  best  may  this  be  done  ?  How  ought  the 
claims  of  the  men  of  intellect  to  be  met  ?  In  what  attitude  should 
religion  stand  to  the  sceptic,  and  to  that  science  which  professes  to 
exclude  revelation  from  its  domain  ? 

We  do  not  need  to  seek  far  for  a  reply :  <'  The  weapons  of  our 
warfare  *'  are  spiritual.  The  answer  which  the  Church  gives  to  all 
her  enemies  is  one  that  has  never  been  lacking,  and  one,  too,  that 
will  never  lose  its  force,  namely,  a  holt  life.  The  sign  we  gite 
is  the  one  that  Christ  gave  to  the  world.  When  appealing  to  His 
life  amongst  men.  He  said,  **  Which  of  you  convinceth  Me  of  sin  ?  " 
Logic  may  have  no  power,  argument  be  insu£5cient,  but  this 
<< personal  witness  *'  cannot  fail.  Our  enemies  being  judges,  the 
verdict  must  always  be,  <<  We  find  in  Him  no  fault  at  alL"  We 
are  not  setting  too  high  a  value  upon  a  holy  life :  men  are  not 
driven  into  scepticism,  or  become  followers  of  a  vain  philosophy, 
80  much  by  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Voltaire,  or  Benan,  or 
Strauss,  as  by  the  low  standard  of  Christian  conduct  and  example 
which  they  witness.  We  do  not  so  much  judge  of  Christianity  by 
its  creed  as  by  the  exhibition  of  its  practical  firuits.  Most  people 
do  not  stay  to  think ;  and  of  those  who  do,  very  few  think  correctly. 
But  of  a  good  life  all  recognise  the  force.  This  is  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  Christian  theory— is  one  the  power 
of  which  men  feel,  and  to  which  they  cannot  help  having  respeot: 
it  is  the  gold  with  which  the  note  is  cashed. 

And  there  is  this  difference  between  the  claims  of  zeligioas  iiid 
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scientific  teachers, — the  one  relies  solely  upon  his  arguments  that 
he  may  convince,  the  other  depends  not  only  upon  his  arguments, 
but  also  upon  the  consistency  of  his  practice  with  his  religious 
profession.  Only  when  this  truth  is  more  fully  entered  into,  and 
only  when  Ohristian  teachers  speak  out  the  honest  ccmyictions  of 
their  hearts, — ^when  they  add  the  moral  worth  of  their  own  personal 
character  to  the  logical  value  of  what  they  advance, — ^will  their 
labours  carry  with  them  the  success  they  deserve,  and  which  they 
have  a  right  to  expect.  If  the  Church  would  only  arouse  itself, 
and,  conscious  of  the  power  which  she  possesses,  would  in  this  way 
go  forth  with  united  effort  to  save  and  to  bless,  the  result  would 
be,  so  far  as  the  arrogant  claims  of  the  merely  scientific  are  con- 
cemed,  as  when  Christ  talked  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple — one 
of  "astonishment "  for  the  philosophers. 

We  think  it  but  right,  nevertheless,  that  there  should  be  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  ministry  an  intelligent  and  frank  recognition 
of  the  position  of  scientists  when  valid.  Not  that  the  pulpit 
should  be  turned  into  the  platform,  and  the  preacher  into  the 
lecturer ;  but  we  mean  that,  so  for  as  Bible  truth  bears  upon  the 
investigations  of  the  philosopher,  it  should  be  shown  that  they  are 
not  antagonistic,  but  confirmatory  of  each  other.  It  is  the  preacher's 
privilege  to  transcend  all  lower  truth,  acknowledging  it  to  be  truth, 
by  setting  forth  the  highest ;  all  vague  guesses  of  the  scientific  mind 
by  declaring  the  facts  of  revelation.  For,  as  one  writer  says,  "  AU 
philosophical  belief  at  the  bottom  means  a '  perhaps  '  and  nothing 
more."  In  the  estimate  of  the  minister  of  Christ  all  moral  lives  are 
surpassed  by  the  holiest,  all  cosmogonies  by  the  Mosaic.  Why  should 
certain  great  questions  be  passed  over  in  silence,  or  so  sparingly 
handled,  whilst  others  are  laying  hold  of  them  with  rashness  and 
irreverence  ?  God  the  Creator,  as  opposed  to  the  deification  of  matter ; 
man  originally  constituted  lord  of  all  creatures,  exercising  dominion, 
and  thus  corresponding  with  what  he  is  now,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  descent  of  species,"  or  the  evolution  of  our  race  from  the  lowest 
possible  organism ;  the  special  providence  of  God,  as  opposed  to 
blind  fate  or  chance,  oriron  destiny; — such  topics  judiciously,  faith- 
fully treated,  as  we  are  glad  to  know  they  are  treated  here  and  there, 
would  be  becoming  in  all  who  profess  to  be  divinely  commissioned 
to  teach  the  way  of  Life. 

If  it  be  true  that  our  faith  deals  with  the  sublimest  possible 
truths,  and  that  the  grandest  intellects  have  bowed  before  it,  and 
brought  their  wealth  of  thought  and  culture  and  genius  to  its 
shrine;  if  the  religion  of  Christ  is  "built  upon  foundations,*'  what 
have  we  to  fear  in  pursuing  such  a  course  ?  Why  should  not  the 
Gospel  of  salvation,  every  time  it  is  proclaimed,  contain  something 
to  strengthen  the  weak  faith,  affording  relief  to  the  doubter  as 
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well  as  trnth  to  the  seeker  ?  It  is  capable  of  doing  this,  and  more 
than  this ;  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  all  who  teach  it,  and  Ure 
according  to  it. 

It  has  been  said»  by  one  of  the  boldest  scientific  men  of  the 
day,  that  '*  Science  has  been  too  long  the  drudge  of  the  household, 
doing  all  the  dirty  work,  and  coming  in  for  all  the  blame ;  but 
that  now  a  bright  future  awaits  her ;  she  is  eclipsing  all  her 
sisters,  and  coming  forth  to  a  high  and  honourable  position."  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  That  religion  is  the  mother  of  the 
household  of  which  Science  is  one  of  the  handmaids.  The  scientific 
handmaid  has  her  own  work  to  do,  and  will  be  prospered  and 
honoured  in  the  doing  of  it ;  but  only  so  in  proportion  as  she 
recognises  that  superior  wisdom,  and  experience,  and  goodness — 
that  gift  from  heaven — which  is  the  presiding  and  sustaining 
spirit  of  the  household.  8. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  WORLD. 

The  number  of  coxmtries  in  which  Mohammedanism  is  the  predo- 
minant religion,  or  at  least  a  great  power,  is  still  considerable.  There  are 
about  six  and  a  half  millions  of  Mohammedans  in  Europe,  nearly 
eighty  millions  in  Asia,  and  almost  quite  as  many  in  Afiriea.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  by  far  the  most  powerful  Mohammedan 
ruler  of  the  globe,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  resides  in  Europe,  whexe  the 
Islam  has  only  a  population  of  about  four  and  a  half  millions  in  the 
Turkish,  and  two  millions  in  the  Russian  dominions.  Even  the  Sultan 
himself  has  in  the  European  division  of  his  empire  more  Christian  sub- 
jects than  Mohammedan.  In  Asia  Mohammedanism  strongly  predo- 
minates  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which  has  aMohanmiedan  population  of  at  least 
thirteen  millions.  Persia,  with  its  five  noillions,  is  an  almost  exclusively 
Mohammedan  country.  The  same  is  the  case  with  A^hanistan,  Beloo- 
chiBtan,  and  the  Khanates  of  Independent  Tartary.  In  China  the 
Mohanuuedans  constitute  a  compact  body,  both  in  the  North-west  and  in 
the  South-western  provinces.  In  both  directions  they  have  endeavoured 
to  establish  their  independence.  In  the  North-west  they  have  so  iar 
succeeded  that  the  new  Mohammedan  empire  of  Yakoob  Eushbegi  has 
for  several  years  successfdUy  maintained  its  independence,  and  is  ptiU 
extending  its  boundaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  rebels  in 
the  South-west,  the  so  called  Panthay,  have  during  the  present  year 
succumbed  to  the  victorious  Chinese  armies.  The  death  of  their  Sultan 
and  the  destruction  of  their  capital,  Talifu,  and  their  other  principal 
places,  seem  for  the  present  to  have  put  an  end,  not  only  to  their  rule  in 
those  regions,  but  even  to  their  political  infiuence. 

In  tbe  vast  British  Empire  of  India  the  Mohammedan  population  is 
estimated  at  about  twenty -five  millions,  and  predominates  in  a  number 
of  the  native  States  which  are  British  dependencies.  The  Mohammedans 
also  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  largo  and  important 
island  of  Java,  where  they  are  rapidly  inoieasing ;  and  on  the  island  of 
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Stunatra  they  oontrol,  among  others,  the  kingdom  of  Aoheen,  which  has 
of  late  attracted  so  great  attention  by  its  conflict  with  the  Netherlands. 
Bnssia  has  in  its  Asiatic  possessions  a  Mohammedan  population  of  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand.  In  Africa,  Mohanunedanism  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  made  great  progress  in  the 
negro  States,  and  has  in  particular  become  the  controlling  power  of 
Central  AMoa,  and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  Liberia.  According  to 
the  latest  estimates,  the  Mohammedans  of  Africa  are  believed  to  consti- 
tute a  population  of  about  seventy-seven  millions,  among  a  total  population 
of  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  millions.  Morocco,  Algeria,  TuniSy 
Tripoli,  Egypt,  Zanzibar,  are  all  Mohammedan  States ;  in  the  Soutii  and 
South-west  they  do  not  anywhere  predominate,  although  they  are  found 
everywhere  in  increasing  numbers. 

Although  Mohammedanism,  during  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years, 
has  conquered  a  considerable  territory  in  Central  Africa,  it  is  everywhere 
in  a  condition  of  steady  decay.  The  most  intelligent  travellers  of  modem 
times  show  a  remarkable  agreement  with  regard  to  this  point.  H.  von 
Maltzahn,  who  visited,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  pilgrim,  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries  from  Timbuofcoo  to  Mecca,  and  the  Hungarian 
Vambery,  who  in  the  same  disguise  travelled  from  Teheran  to  Samaroand ; 
Henry  Barth,  who  penetrated  into  Central  Africa  as  far  as  Timbuctoo,  and 
Palgrave,  who  in  1862  visited  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,  and  in 
particular  the  Empire  of  the  Wahabites,  all  bear  witness  to  this  decay 
of  the  Islam  power.  The  Baron  of  Maltzahn,  in  his  book  of  the 
"  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,*'  which  pilgrimage  he  joined  in  1860,  under  the 
nameof  SidiAbd'erBahmanben  Mohammed  esSkikdi,  says,  *'  The  Islam 
baslongbeen  undermined,  but  now  it  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
collapse ;  all  that  formerly  constituted  its  glory — science,  scholarship, 
art,  industry— has  long  left  it ;  its  political  power  has  become  a  laughing- 
stock, its  commerce  has  been  reduced  to  zero ;  one  thing  only  seems  to 
stay  for  a  time  the  impending  collapse — ^religious  fanaticism.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  decline  of  Mohammedanism  is  shown  in  the  decrease 
of  the  population  of  the  large  cities.  Thus  Bagdad,  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Khalifate  had  two  znillion  inhabitants,  has  now  only  one  hundred 
thousand ;  the  population  of  Basra  has  been  reduced  from  two  hundred 
thousand  to  eighty  thousand ;  that  of  Aleppo  from  two  hundred  thousand 
to  ninety  thousand ;  that  of  Samarcand  from  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand ;  that  of  Eatsena,  which  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  first  city  of  Central  Soudan,  from  one  hundred  thousand 
to  eight  thousand.  Even  the  population  of  the  holy  city  of  Mecca, — ^the 
most  immoral  city  of  the  East,  by  the  way, — ^has  been  reduced  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  forty-five  thousand." 

The  only  country  of  the  Mohammedan  world  which,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  has  made  real  and  important  progress,  is  Egypt ;  but  its 
progress  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  influence  of  Christian  countries.  Most 
of  the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Mohemet  Ali  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  civilization  of  foreign  Christian  cotrntries, 
and  made  earnest  effort  to  elevate  Egypt  to  a  level  with  it.  All  the  sons 
of  the  present  Khedive  have  received  a  European  education ;  one  has 
been  instructed  in  Paris,  a  second  one  in  England,  and  a  third  one  is  to 
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enter  the  Pnxseian  army.  Industrial  departments  have  been  created,  as 
in  the  conBtitntional  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  a  Council  of  State  has 
been  formed  to  advise  the  IChedive  in  all  the  important  afiairs  of  the 
State.  The  most  influential  among  ike  Egyptian  ministers,  and  for 
many  years  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Khedive,  is  an  Armenian  Christian, 
Nubar  Pasha.  Even  an  assembly  of  deputies  meets  annually,  since  1866, 
which,  as  it  is  officially  expressed,  is  to  control  the  administration  and  to 
fix  the  budget. 

Sweeping  refonns  have,  in  particular,  been  effected  in  the  department  of 
public  education.  Since  1868  public  schools  have  been  established  by  the 
Gk)vemment  in  all  the  important  places  of  the  oountiy.  They  numbered,  in 
1870,  abont  four  thousand  pupils,  who  received  from  the  Qovemment  not 
only  gratuitous  instruction,  but  their  entire  support,  inclusive  of  clothing. 
These  schools  embrace  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  instruction. 
The  former  include  Arabic  reading  and  writing,  arithmetio,  drawing, 
French,  or,  according  to  the  location  of  the  plaee,  some  other  foreign  lan- 
guages. From  the  elementary  school  the  pupils  pass  into  the  preparatoiy 
department  of  the  secondary  school.  The  course  lasts  three  years,  and 
embraces  the  study  of  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  French,  and  English  languages; 
mathematics,  drawing,  history,  and  geography.  After  completing  this 
preparatory  course  the  pupil  enters  one  of  the  special  sehools  which  are  to 
finish  his  education  for  the  service  of  the  State.  These  spedal  schools  are : 
1.  The  Polytechnical  School,  the  course  of  which  lasts  four  yean.  As  in 
France,  its  pupils  are  pennitted  to  choose  between  the  civil  and  tbemilitary 
career.  In  the  former  case  the  pupil  enters  for  two  years  the  School  of 
Administration,  and  afterwards  the  service  of  the  State ;  in  the  latter  case 
he  enters  the  Military  Academy  of  the  Abbassieh  at  Cairo.  In  1871  the 
pupils  numbered  seventy-one.  2.  The  Law  SchooL  The  students  study  the 
law  of  the  Islam,  espedaHy  that  of  Egypt,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
a  radical  transformation,  and  also  the  Boman  law  and  the  present  laws 
of  the  European  countries.  8.  The  Philological  SchooL  4.  The  School 
of  Arts  and  Industry,  founded  at  Balak  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  greatly 
improved  by  Ismail  Pasha.  5.  The  Medical  School,  with  which  is  con- 
nected a  School  of  Midwifery,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  the  East 
6.  The  Naval  School  in  Alexandria.  Quite  recently  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment has  called  the  celebrated  German  Orientalist,  H.Bmg8chof  Gottin- 
gen,  to  Cairo,  in  order  to  organize  there  an  Academy  for  ArchiDoLogyt 
and  in  particular  Egyptological  studies. 

All  these  reforms  are  making  wide  breaches  into  the  walls  by  which 
Mohammedan  fanaticism  has  so  long  tried  to  isolate  itself  from  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  Still  more  is  this  the  ease  with  the  construction 
of  the  canal  of  Suez,  which  opens  to  the  civilization  of  the  Christian 
countries  a  new  and  wide  road  to  the  intellects  and  minds  of  the  Egyptian 
Mohammedans,  which,  it  is  believed,  no  obstruction  wOl  ever  be  able 
again  to  block  up.  The  results  of  this  contact  between  Egypt  and 
Christian  Europe  and  America  are  already  apparent.  The  ianatical 
customs  which  the  Mohammedans,  like  those  of  other  countries,  used  to 
indulge  in  with  regard  to  Christians,  begin  to  disappear  one  by  one. 
The  growth  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  cities  is  marvellous.  Alexandria* 
which,  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenthoentury,had  only  six  thoivaiid,a&dia 
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1820  only  fifteen  thoosand  inhabitants,  has  now  over  two  hundred  thou- 
8and.  The  rule  of  the  Khedive  has  been  extended  far  southward  into 
Central  Africa  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  it  appears  to  be 
^S^ly  probable  that  his  ambitious  scheme  of  building  up  a  vast  civilized 
African  Empire  has  good  prospects  of  bemg  realised.— T^  MetTiodUt 
{American)  Quarterly, 


OOSTERZEE'S  "  CHRISTIAN  DOGMATICS.*'* 

Thb  massive  work  before  us  is  one  of  much  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  and  there  is  an  evident  opportuneness  in  its  appearance  at 
the  present  time.  Formalized  Christian  doctrine  is  now,  in  many 
quarters,  treated  with  more  than  indifference.  It  is  by  no  means 
superfluous  to  consider  the  necessity,  or  otherwise,  of  what  is  denominated 
"  Dogmatic  Theology."  In  regard  to  this  question  it  is  well  to  note  the 
character  and  proclivities  of  those  who  asstmie  the  position  of  objectors. 
They  are  usually  disciples  of  the  school  of  **  free  thought."  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  this  term  ?  Is  it  merely  the  assertion  of  the  right 
of  personal  judgment  as  to  what  is  truth  ?  Between  the  exercise  of ' 
this  undeniable  right,  and  the  construction  of  symbols  of  doctrine,  and 
much  less  of  systems  of  Theology,  there  is  no  disharmony.  Whatever 
may  be  the  doctrinal  forms  of  any  Church,  no^one  is  under  the  necessity 
of  adopting  them.  If,  once  embraced,  subsequent  inquiry  induce  a  change 
of  opinion,  there  are  no  adamantine  chains  binding  us  to  our  existing  rela- 
tions. Sacrifice  of  position  may  become  imperative  to  the  man  of  high 
principle ;  but  this  is  only  one  shape  ]of  the  price  which  men  must  pay 
for  what  they  deem  to  be  truth,  and  for  the  Uberty  to  proclaim  it.  In 
all  this  there  is  no  wrong,  and  no  just  ground  of  complaint. 

Not  a  few  of  the  prominent  advocates  of  **  free  thought,**  while  shrink- 
ing from  the  responsibilities  induced  by  their  convictions,  desire  to  be 
allowed  to  entertain  whatever  notions  may  please  them  for  the  time 
being,  and  yet  retain  their  Church-relations  and  emoluments.  The 
wrong  which  would  be  thus  inflicted  upon  any  Church  there  is  no  argu- 
ment required  to  show.  Religious  anarchy  would  be,  and  indeed  is,  the 
inevitable  result.  We  must  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  for  any  com- 
munity to  continue  distinctively  Christian  in  which  such  pseudo-freedom 
of  thought  is  allowed.  Fellowship  implies  agreement  and  mutual  obli- 
gation. Without  substantial  concord  in  theological  opinion,  Church- 
organization  becomes  a  mere  semblance,  and  is  not  a  reality. 

Doctrinal  symbols  arose  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  truth 
against  the  assaults  of  error.  In  the  absence  of  such  landmarks  a  mul- 
titude of  persons  would  be  driven  to  and  fro  by  contending  opinions;  and 
be  utterly  unable  to  find  a  basis  on  which  their  minds  and  hearts  could 
rest,  and  on  which  they  could  build  their  hopes  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
solemn  duty  of  the  Church  to  defend  its  members  against  the  specious 
statements  and  speculations  of  erratic  men.  On  the  modem  principles  of 
**  free  thought  **  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  answer  to  the  great  question. 


•  **  Christian  Dogmatics  :  A  Text  Book  for  Academical  Instruction  and  Private 
Study.    By  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  D.D.**  London :  Hodder  <p4  J^H^fe^^®.!^  • 
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'*  What  i0  tmih  ?  "    Do  its  adTOcates  desire,  indirectly,  to  inenleate  the  | 

notion  that  there  is  no  truth  ;  or  that,  whatever  a  man  pleases  to  think,  | 

is  truth  for  him?    Let  the  mask  of  assumed  liberality  be  removed,  and  | 

we  shall  have  disclosed  to  us  many  who,  we  fear,  can  only  be  called  hate» 
of  the  truth.  All  well-ordered  Churches  will  admit  of  diversity  in  the 
apprehension  and  statement  of  minor  points  ;  but  of  those  truths  which 
they  deem  essential  to  the  existence  of  Christianity,  they  cannot  afibrd 
to  admit  of  a  doubtful  acceptance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  doctrinal  systems,  strictly  enforced,  have  a 
tendency  to  limit  investigation,  and  to  give  the  impress  of  a  more  or  less 
oonveiitional  stamp  to  certain  orders  of  mind  that  move  wiihin  their 
enclosure.  In  all  human  airangemente  something  of  defect  is  inevitable. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  systems  are  a  salutary  check  upon  reckless 
speculation  in  the  domain  of  Divine  truth.  The  maintenance  of  whst 
is  to  be  held  as  essential  is  the  primary  consideration.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism  are  open  to,  and  demand, 
revision ;  and  with  reference  to  various  particulars  this  may  be  allowed. 
This  necessity  will  be  found  to  exist  where  attempts  have  been  made  to 
define  every  point  of  doctrine  with  metaphysical  elaboration  and  pred- 
'  sion.  The  results  of  sound  Biblical  theology  may  even  insist  upon 
revision  in  such  cases.  But  where  the  central  truths  of  ChristiAnity  are 
held  in  their  broad  and  clear  Scriptural  forms,  there  is  no  place  for 
apprehension :  the  most  searching  investigation s  will  only  prove  their 
soundness. 

The  importance  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  precise  teachings  of  Holy 
Bcriptxure  cannot  be  overrated.  The  special  attention  which  is  now  bdng 
directed  to  this  department  of  study  we  deem  to  be  an  omen  for  good. 
By  this  means  Scriptural  doctrine  will  be  clearly  developed  irrespective 
of  what  is  the  import  of  the  creeds  of  the  Churches.  It  requires  no 
proof  that  the  Scriptures  have  been  too  freely  used  in  subserviency  to 
dogmatic  systems,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  truth ;  but  for  ourselves, 
speaking  as  Wesleyan-Methodists,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  conclusionB 
of  Biblical  theology.  The  more  thoroughly  this  branch  of  theological 
culture  is  pursued,  the  more,  we  are  persuaded,  will  our  own  doctrinal 
position  be  confirmed.  We  can  easily  understand  hew  some  theologians 
may  object  to  investigations  of  this  kind ;  but  those  systems  of  theology 
which  will  not  bear  the  test  of  such  findings,  will  certainly  lose  their 
hold  on  the  judgments  of  Chzistian  men,  and  must  submit  to  the  revision 
which  truth  requires. 

There  is  one  important  lesson  which  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  lean,— 
that  those  particulars  which  are  laid  down  as  "  dogma  "  should  be  as 
few  as  the  fair  statement  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture 
will  admit  of.  Is  not  a  serious  mistake  often  made  by  the  application  of 
this  term  to  what  may  be  more  properly  designated  *'  Systems  of 
Theology  ?  "  Dogma  we  conceive  to  bo  that  which  admits  of  no  question, 
and  of  no  difference  of  opinion.  A  "  System  of  Theology  "  embraces 
much  on  which  some  diversity  of  opinion  may  be  wisely  admitted.  We, 
therefore,  prefer  this  term  to  the  one  which  is  employed  in  the  title  of 
Dr.  Oosterzee's  volume.  Dogma  is  imperative,  and  should  be  confined 
to  unquestionable  truth. 
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We  have  gone  through  the  oontenta  of  this  thiok  tome  withlinterest  and 
advantage.  It  has  confirmed  ns  in  the  oonviotion  of  the  soundness  of 
our  own  doctrinal  platform.  Dr.  van  Oosterzee  is  a  Theological  Professor  in 
a  Church  which  maintains  symbols  of  a  rigidly  Calvinistio  character ; 
but  the  teaching  of  these  Lectures  is  a  marked  approach  to  evangelical 
Arminianism.  The  Calvinism  of  the  Professor  is  of  a  very  moderate 
order,  if  it  can  be  correctly  described  by  that  term  at  all.  It  is  certainly 
such  as  would  not  be  accepted  by  many  of  the  Calvinistic  school ;  but 
would  be  condenmed  by  them  as  a  fatal  compromise.  His  attempts  to 
harmonize  his  teachings  with  the  creed  of  his  Church  wear  to  us  the 
aspect  of  a  conscious  difGlculty.  In  this  respect  this  work  differs  widely 
from  that  of  Dr.  Hodge,  in  which  the  boldest  and  most  resolute  assertion 
of  naked  Augustinianism  appears. 

Dr.  Oosterzee  is  well  known  in  the  domain  of  theological  literature. 
As  an  expositor  of  Holy  Scripture  he  has  not  many  superiors ;  and  his 
reputation  as  a  theologian  will  be  well  sustained  by  the  volume  before 
us.  The  spirit  which  it  manifests  is  eminently  calm  and  Christian,  and 
pays  conscientious  deference  to  the  Word  of  God :  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  symbols  of  his  own  religious  community  must  be 
subordinated  to  its  teaching.  He  frankly  states  in  his  pre&ce,  *'  I  wished 
to  give  nothing  less  than  truly  Christian  dogmatics ;  I  wished  to  give 
nothing  more :  Christian,  not  so  much  ChwrcMy  dogmatics,  at  least  not 
in  the  sense  that  is  ordinarily  attached  to  this  term.  Wherefore? 
Because  I  perhaps  overlook  the  importance  or  the  value  of  the  last 
mentioned,  or  possibly  because  in  the  region  of  Dogmatics  I  affect  a 
Christianity  raised  above  diversities  of  behef  ?  The  Handbook  is  there 
to  prove  the  opposite;  it  is  written  not  merely  from  a  universally 
Christian,  but  from  a  definitely  Churchly  point  of  view ;  and  the  writer 
rejoices  that,  in  connection  with  the  convictions  as  to  the  futh  here  ex- 
pressed, he  can  with  a  good  conscience  remain  in  the  fellowship  of  that 
Church,  which  he  has  in  his  heart  never  ceased  to  serve.  But  he  would 
be  afraid  of  not  serving  it  in  accordance  with  the  demands  and  needs  of 
the  present  time,  if  he  had  in  his  outlines  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
conceded  too  large  a  place  to  the  Churchly,  at  the  expense  of  the  Christian 
element.  Bather  than  a  strictly  denominational,  my  '  Dogmatics '  seeks 
to  bear  a  strongly  Apostolic  character ;  and  I  believe  it  must  bear  this, 
if  it  is  in  any  measure  to  correspond  to  the  pressing  wants  ef  those  for 
whom  it  was  first  intended.''  We  deeply  sympathise  with  these  frank 
and  manly  sentiments,  notwithstanding  their  apologetic  tone  ;  and  record 
them  to  the  honour  of  their  author.  They  clearly  indicate  the  theological 
standpoint  which  he  occupies. 

Those  who  look  for  a  polemic  treatment  of  theological  questions  will 
not  find  it  in  these  chapters.  Their  author's  manner  is  rather  that  of 
the  apologist  than  otherwise.  Completeness  in  the  range  of  topics  con- 
sidered, and  scientific  adjustmeid  in  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other, 
are  the  objects  aimed  at.  Dr.  Oosterzee  opens  his  course  of  Lectures  by 
an  introduction  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  '*  character,"  **  sources," 
'*  history,"  and  *' claims,"  of  "  Christian  Dogmatics."  Especial  attention 
is  given  to  the  **  Apologetic  Foundation  "  of  all  theological  science.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  sufloiently  accounts  for  the  space  it  occupies. 
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Primary  qaestions  are  here  discussed.  The  relation  of  man  (o  God, 
without  whom  he  oannot  live,  evidences,  it  is  maintained,  his  intuitive 
tendency  to  religion, — which  holds  its  seat  in  the  innermost  sanctuaiy  of 
the  sold,  where  all  the  faculties  of  his  nature  exist  in  their  one  and 
undivided  form.  Personal  union  with  God,  by  which  He  is  glorified,  and 
the  heart  of  man  is  satisfied,  is  tiie  great  object  of  religion.  It  must  be 
obvious,  from  the  diversities  of  religious  beliefs  which  mankind  have 
originated  for  themselves,  and  the  degenerate  forms  which  they  assume, 
that  true  religion  requires,  and  can  only  be  based  upon*  a  revelation 
from  God  Himself.  He  a^one  who  perfectly  understands  the  condition 
of  mankind,  and  their  relation  to  Himself,  can  prescribe  the  method  by 
which  He  wishes  to  be  served  and  worshipped.  In  revelation  the  secret 
will  and  purposes  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  could  never  be  discovered 
by  the  efforts  of  hmnan  reason,  are  made  known.  That  God  cannot 
communicate  His  mind  to  man  is  an  impossible  conception, — ^we  cannot 
limit  the  power  of  the  Infinite.  Pantheistic  andDeistio  conceptions  of 
God,  which  in  the  one  case  reduce  the  Creator,  practically,  to  the  level  of 
the  creature,  and  in  the  other,  exclude  Him  from  all  connection  with  His 
works,  are  self-condemned.  Bevelation  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it, 
and  is  known  by  the  character  of  its  light,  while  it  is  supported  by  the 
history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  miracles  and  prophecy  obtsin 
their  development.  The  completeness  of  revealed  truth  appears  in  the 
teaching  and  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  from  Him  we  receive  the  highest 
and  last  counsels  of  God  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind. 

While  revealed  truth  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason,  it  is  given, 
Dr.  Oosterzee  maintains,  exclusively  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Kotwitfa- 
standing  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  these  Scriptures  were  written  by 
mtfi,  and  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  individuality  of  theb  various 
writers,  those  writers,  he  holds,  were  **  notably  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
above  all  others,  and  their  testimony  in  regard  to  the  truths  of  salvation 
thus  manifests  the  character  of  an  infallible  testimony  of  God."  A 
Divinely-inspired  communication  to  man  necessarily  possesses  all 
authority  and  sufficiency  ;  and  is,  therefore,  of  incomparable  value. 

The  chapter  which  dwells  on  the  nature  and  works  of  Ood  will  repay 
the  most  careful  study.  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  religion  everything 
depends  upon  the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being  which  are  entertained. 
If  these  are  faulty,  the  whole  superstructure  which  is  erected  upon  them 
is  faulty,  in  like  manner.  Let  us  also  say, — ^for  there  are  many  that 
need  to  be  reminded  of  this,— that  false  religious  principles  inevitably 
produce  a  false  character  and  life.  Though  the  Divine  essence  is  incom- 
prehensible by  man,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  God  is  absolutely  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  While  that  knowledge  can  never 
become  perfect,  yet  it  may  be  correct  and  sufficient.  The  origin  of  the 
idea  of  God  in  the  human  mind  is  one  of  those  questions  which  never 
lose  their  interest  and  importance.  If  there  be  no  Personal  Deity,  the 
Creator  of  all  other  forms  of  existence,  by  what  means  has  man  come 
into  the  possession  of  so  strange,  so  disturbing  an  idea?  Why  are  not 
his  notions  and  wants  confined  to  his  relations  to  the  present  world  f 
Man  everywhere  has  the  conviction  within  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
Personal  God,  whatever  may  be  the  form  with  which  He  is  invested. 
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This  fjftot  is  not  only  an  eyidence  of  the  Divine  existence ;  but  it  also  shows 
that  it  is  a  oonviotion  implanted  in  oar  very  nature  by  God  Himself.  A 
perverted  moral  nature  has  only  too  completely  distorted  the  true  ideal 
of  the  Divine.  The  crystal  has  been  broken,  and  God  alone  can  restore  it 
to  its  original  form  and  beaaty.  It  is  to  Him  that  we  must  look  for  the 
restoration  to  mankind  of  just  views  of  His  own  nature  and  attributes. 

The  mode  of  the  Divine  existenoe  is  a  subject  which  here  receives 
the  most  serious  attention.  As  Himself  thd  highest  love,  God 
requires  an  object  of  love  commensurate  with  His  own  infinity.  We 
may  learn  this  from  the  fact  that  no  object  of  love  that  is  not  equal  or 
superior  to  man,  can  ever  satisfy  the  demands  of  man's  heart.  Though 
this  thought  does  not  occur  in  Dr.  Oosterzee*8  treatment  of  this  high 
theme,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the  absolute  nature  of  God  necessitates 
a  eo-ordinate  object  of  love  and  communion  within  itself?  The  conception 
of  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Divine  essence  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one 
which  does  honour  to  the  Divine  perfection.  With  all  that  is  obscure  in  it, 
'*  the  Christian  confession  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  as  a  Trinity, 

is  not  merely  based  on  the  Gospel,  but  is  also  logically  necessary The 

pure  confession  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all  revealed  mysteries,  is  the 
bulwark  of  Christian  Theism ;  and  for  Christians  themselves  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  enlightenment,  consolation,  and  sanctification.*' 

In  his  exposition  and  defence  of  the  great  Scriptural  truths  concerning 
the  Trinity,  which  are  marked  by  clearness  and  fulness,  the  Professor 
states  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  a  manner 
which  calls  for  very  close  consideration.  He  says, ''  The  well  known 
question  in  dispute  between  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  Churches  is  perhaps 
best  resolved  in  this  sense,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
by  the  Son,  and  thus  for  this  reason  also,  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son. 
The  Son  is  one  with  the  Father  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
To  the  Son  God  gives  the  Spirit  without  measure ;  by  the  Son  the  Spirit 
is  unceasingly  communicated  to  His  people.  To  this  extent  the  Holy 
Spirit  is,  according  to  the  Scripture,  dependent  on  the  Son,  as  He  again 
is  on  the  Father ;  yet  just  as  little  as  this  last  detracts  anything  from  the 
tmly  Divine  nature  of  the  Son,  just  so  little  does  the  other  detract  from 
the  true  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  contrary,  precisely  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  does  the  circle  of  life  and  being  in  the  Godhead  return,  so  to 
speak,  to  its  starting  point."  In  this  important  passage,  the  Deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  well  expressed ;  but  to  some  it  may  wear  an  approach 
to  a  semi-Arian  aspect.  It  looks  like  an  attempt  at  compromise  on  the 
question  of  the  Spirit's  procession.  That  procession  is  not  actually 
"from  the  Father  and  the  Son,''  according  to  this  statement ;  but  only 
from  the  Father  *'  by  "  the  Son.  So  that  strictly  speaking,  according  to 
this  view,  the  Spirit  does  not  proceed  in  His  personahty  yrom  the  Son ; 
but  is  only  communicated  to  mankind  through  the  medium  of  the  Son. 
It  is  very  true,  that  the  Son  is  the  medium  through  whom  all  Divine 
gifts  are  imparted  to  man :  but  the  question  still  remains.  Is  the  ancient 
Filioque  strictly  correct  ?  To  us,  the  teaching  here  advanced  seems  at 
least  to  render  this  doubtful. 

From  the  Triune  Personality  of  Gk>d  we  may  infer  His  creative  activity. 
All  things  which  exist  outside  the  Divine  nature  are  the  result  of  His 
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almiglity  will.  Necessity  of  creative  action  eaxmot  be  conceived  of  with 
reference  to  God.  He  must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  free- working  Cause, 
or  the  descent  into  pantheism  is  inevitable.  Dr.  Oosterzee  holda  that 
this  renders  the  idea  of  an  eternal  creation  self-contradictory.  This  may 
be,  and  is,  donbted  by  some  very  able  thinkers.  Snch  thinkers  maintain 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  God  as  not  creative ;  and  that  this  con- 
ception in  no  sense  militates  against  the  Divine  origin  of  aU  things.  May 
it  not  be  said,  that  the -manifestation  of  the  Divine  will  in  creation  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  natore  ?  The  self-origina- 
tion of  finite  things  is  self-condemned.  The  tmest  philosophy  requires 
that  all  things,  from  the  atom  to  the  seraph,  should  be  regarded  as  pro. 
ceeding  from  the  free  creative  fiat  of  Almighty  will  and  power.  Though 
different  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
may  be  adopted,  still,  if  it  be  compared  with  other  cosmogonies,  impartial 
investigation  will  "  strengthen  the  conviction  that  it  contains  undeniable 
truth,  and  ultimately  rests  upon  Divine  revelation." 

Science  may  very  properly,  if  so  disposed,  decline  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the 
&ct8  which  the  world  of  actual  existence  unfolds.  It  can  never  justly 
presume  to  conclude  from  those  facta  that  there  is  no  infinite,  personal 
Creator.  Hasty  generalizations  are  the  danger  which  the  scientist  ought 
carefully  to  avoid.  The  respective  spheres  of  science  and  theology  are 
not  opposed  to  each  other,  and  ought  never  to  be  so  regarded :  much 
evil  has  resulted,  in  both  directionB,  from  too  hastily  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  devotion  to  science  and  a  beUef  of  revealed  truth  are 
mutually  destructive.  Two  things  radically  in  harmony  have  been 
forced  into  an  unseemly  open  antagonism.  When  properly  understood 
they  will  be  seen  to  move  m  parallel  lines ;  and  alike  to  proclaim,  though 
each  in  its  own  way,  the  fact  of  the  one  Creator  of  all  things,  and  to  pay 
concordant  adoration  at  His  feet.  The  providence  and  government  of 
God  remain  a  great  reahty ;  and  are  directed  to  the  working  out  of  the 
original  Divine  conception  with  regard  to  the  world.  Fate  and  ehaneo 
are  excluded :  "  All  is  the  revelation  of  the  highest  fireedom,  resulting  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  eternal  order."  The  possibility  of  miracles,  and 
the  fitness  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  man,  can  only  be  denied  with  the 
denial  of  God*s  free  government  of  the  universe.  He  who  created  esn 
surely  employ  what  He  has  created  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own 
will  in  the  domain  of  the  miraculous,  and  in  that  of  answering  prayer, 
without  any  violation  of  the  "laws"  of  His  creation.  It  is  no  valid 
objection  to  say,  that  enigmas  abound.  Where  do  they  not  abound? 
The  pride  of  tiie  human  intellect  may  put  forth  its  energies  with  the 
presumption  of  sounding  the  depths  of  all  things ;  but  a  close  inspection 
discovers  the  fact  that  this  presumption,  not  unfrequently,  springs  from 
an  anterior  purpose  to  ignore  the  Divine.  Let  Geology,  Philosophy, 
and  Science  push  their  legitimate  inquiries  to  the  uttermost  limits  of 
human  capacity, — ^they  will  still  find  that  unsolved  problems  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  *'  methods ;  "  and  that  in  the  presence  of  these 
there  is  nothing  left  them  but  unitedly  and  humbly  to  acknowledge  that 
the  ways  of  God  are  "  past  finding  out"  to  "perfection." 

In  the  department  of  "Anthropology,**  Dr.  Oostexiee  treats  the 
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original  and  present  condition  of  man,  and  the  doctrine  of  Bin  neces- 
sarily comes  into  prominence.  We  may  venture  here  to  express  the 
opinion  that  this  doctrine  does  not  obtidn  its  due  position  in  the  evan- 
gelical ministrations  of  our  own  times.  It  is  brought  out,  however,  in 
the  teachings  of  the  Apostles  in  the  clearest  and  most  forcible  manner ; 
and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  their  announcement  and  unfolding  of  the 
Divine  method  of  salvation.  Until  the  fact  of  sin,  with  its  consequent 
personal  guilt,  is  brought  home  to  the  consciences  of  men,  they  will  not 
recognise  the  need  of  a  personal  salvation.  The  Scriptures  declare  the 
connection  of  sin  in  mankind  with  the  disobedience  of  the  first  human 
pair :  all  history  is  one  unbloken  evidence  of  the  moral  corruption  of 
humanity.  When  we  contemplate  the  sufferings  of  the  collective  race, 
philosophy  may  well  inquire,  Whence  all  this  ?  But  it  must  accept  the 
answer, — ^the  only  one  that  carries  with  it  a  show  of  reason, — From  the 
Word  of  Gk>d.  Transgression  of  a  moral.law  is  the  prolific  cause  of  the 
▼aet  sum  of  our  sorrows.  By  what  process  has  this  dire  calamity  of  sin 
passed  down  the  ages  so  as  to  come  upon  "  every  man"  ? 

We  cannot  closely  follow  our  author  in  his  discussion  of  this  vital 
question.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  he  does  not  concur  in  the 
doctrine  of  Augustine.  He  holds  the  federal  character  of  the  first  man 
not  to  have  affected  his  posterity,  contemplated  as  having  been  contained 
within  himself;  but  rather  considers  that  Adam  lives  on  in  all  his 
descendantii.  *'  He  is  the  natural  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  continues 
to  live  in  each  son,  as  the  root  of  the  tree  in  its  stem  and  branches, 
leaves  and  fruit."  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  order  in  which  the  relation 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity  is  viewed  by  many  theologians :  the 
oak  is  the  acorn ;  the  plant  islin  the  seed.  The  origin  of  the  represen- 
tative character  of  Adam,  in  short,  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness by  Dr.  Oosterzee.  He  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  purely  natural 
principle.  This  may  account  for  his  view  of  the  mode  by  which  sin  is 
propagated.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  regard  the  federal  relation  of 
Adam  as  the  result  of  the  covenant  arrangement  of  God :  * '  In  the  day  that 
ihou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Here  are  evidently  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  a  covenant.  The  relations  of  God  to  man  are  covenant 
relations :  this  idea  runs  through  the  Scriptures  and  the  history  of  reve- 
lation. The  question  here  involved  is  not  a  superfluous  one.  The 
covenant  of  God  with  Adam  embraced  in  its  scc^e  and  results  the  entire 
race :  humanity  was  in  its  representative.  The  assumption  that  man  is 
sufficient  for  his  own  emancipation  from  the  power  and  consequences  of 
sin,  is  only  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  moral  blindness  with  which  the 
transgressor  has  been  smitten.  Salvation  is  possible  to  the  sinner ;  but 
only  through  the  special  intervention  of  God. 

The  medium  of  salvation  comes  next  to  be  considered.  '*  Ghristology " 
is  set  before  us  under  the  heads  of  **  The  Decree  of  Redemption,"  in 
which  the  gradual  development  of  the  Divine  purpose  to  redeem  is  pre- 
sented, and  *'  The  Person  of  the  Redeemer."  Dr.  Oobterzee*s  treatment 
of  the  latter  subject  is  lucid,  full,  and  discriminating,  though  concise,  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  his  book.  To  the  young  student  there 
is  a  great  advantage  in  the  succinct  manner  in  which  truth  is  here  stated : 
he  obtains  thereby  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  to  which  his  attention  is 
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directed,  and  is  thiu  prepared  for  the  polemios  of  the  several  sabjeota 
when  he  comes  to  stndy  them  exhanstlTely.  To  the  older  theologian 
there  is  a  Batisfaotion  in  the  sonndneBS,  and  loyalty  to  the  troth,  mani- 
feeted,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Person  of  ^e  Redeemer.  The 
plaoe  and  historic  appearance,  the  homan  character,  the  nnsnUied  parity, 
the  superhuman  descent,  the  theanthropic  rank  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  an 
unfolded  with  great  perspicacity ;  together  with  the  Chnreh's  inteipre- 
tation  of  this  Scripture  teaching, — ^His  Messianio  dharaoter,  and  His  desig- 
nation to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the  preceding 
one :  What  has  Christ  effected,  and  what  are  the  blessings  thus  wrought 
out  for  mankind  ?  These  are  questions  in  which  all  have  tiie  deepest 
interest.  Dr.  Oosterzee  adheres  to  the  old  form  of  treating  the  rektioii 
of  Christ  to  the  work  of  redemption :  He  is  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.  The 
Son  of  Gk>d  is  the  revealer  of  the  counsel  of  Gk>d  in  its  more  perfect  and 
final  form;  and  is  thus  " of  God  made  unto  us  WUdom"  The  High 
Priestly  office  and  work  of  the  Saviour  is  developed  in  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions, the  exposition  of  which  we  have  read  with  imusual  pleasure. 
The  Scripture  doctrine  of  vicarious  and  expiatory  atonement  is  finnly 
maintained,  and  admirably  expounded, — ^is  shown  to  be  the  only  one 
which  can  be  harmonized  with  the  character  of  God  and  the  necessities 
of  man.  Christ  is  thus  made  unto  us  *'  BighieouMest ;  "  while  in  His 
Kingly  right  and  power  He  is  made  unto  us  **  SanctiflcoHon  and 
Bedemptlanf**  by  securing  to  every  believer  the  benefits  of  His  saving 
i^ork. 

In  his  exporition  of  '*  Subjective  Soteriology,"  our  author  grauts  veiy 
much,  if  not  all,  that  an  Evangelical  Arminian  would  oare  strenuously 
to  contend  for.  We  can  here  see  his  difficulty,  with  reference  to  the 
doctrinal  symbols  of  his  Church,  in  the  efforts  made  to  give  at  least  the 
appearance  of  harmony  between  them  and  the  views  he  himself  enter- 
tains ;  and  while  tracing  the  action  of  his  skilful  hand,  have  again  felt 
abundantly  satisfied  with  our  own  doctrinal  system.  What  appears  atibst 
to  be  a  confusion  of  thought  on  his  paart,  in  the  relation  of  repentance  to 
faith  in  the  work  of  personal  salvation,  arrests  attention.  Bepentance 
necessarily  precedes  a  believing  appropriation  of  Christ  as  the  source  of 
reconciliation  with  God  ;  as  by  that  repentance,  including  a  oonvietion  of 
sin,  and  a  desire  to  "  flee  from  the  wrath  to  oome,"  vre  are  impelled 
to  seek  in  Christ  the  forgiveness  we  need.  Dr.  Oosterzee  reverses  the 
order  in  which  we  place  these  necessary  conditions  of  reconciliation  with 
God,  though  he  recognises  a  form  of  repentance  prior  to  the  exeidse  of 
saving  faith. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  the  connection  of  the  Divine  operation 
of  grace  with  human  fireedom,  the  Professor  avoids  the  danger  of 
attaching  "  too  much  importance  to  the  Divine,  to  the  loss  of  the  human 
factor ;  or  to  the  human  at  the  expense  of  the  Divine."  These  factors 
must  have  equiil  and  constant  recognition,  however  unable  we  may  be 
to  discover  the  neoBu$  of  their  mutual  harmonious  interaction.  While 
salvation  is  of  God,  man  is  not  saved  by  the  mere  prerogative  of 
Divine  power,  but  in  accordance  with  his  own  moral  freedom  and  res- 
ponsibility.   The  strict  Galviniat   will  proclaim  anj  *' unconditional '* 
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8alTaiion«  while  at  the  eame  time  he  insists  on  a  believing  aooeptance  of 
Christ.  In  that  case,  by  the  nse  of  the  term  **  unconditional ''  he  can 
only  desire  to  shnt  oat  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  human  merit, — 
a  point  about  which  there  is  no  place  for  controversy.  But  believing  in 
Christ  is  that  personal  act  without  which  salvation  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  is,  therefore,  obviously  a  necessary  condition.  It  is  only  surprising 
that  devotion  to  a  Theological  System  should  blind  intelligent  men  to 
the  simple  meaning  of  terms.  By  professedly  Calvinistic  theologians 
who  substantially  accept  the  doctrines  of  Evangelical  Aiminianism,  the 
restoration  of  moral  freedom  to  man  by  the  gift  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparted  to  him,  as  man,  through  the  redemption  of  Christ,  does 
not  obtain  its  due  recognition.  Hence  the  dif&culty  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  in  their  exposition  of  the  process  of  personal  salvation. 
We  could  wish  for  men  of  Dr.  Oosterzee's  stamp  a  fuU  smancipation  from 
the  trammels  ef  their  Church-theology. 

Experimental  Theology  does  not  in  this  volume  receive  the  treat- 
ment which  we  deem  to  be  more  than  merely  desirable.  The  order  of 
the  work  of  bringing  a  sinner  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  may  be 
easily  traced ;  and  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  witness 
to  the  fact  of  the  penitent  believer's  acceptance  with  God  must  ever  be 
recognised,  while  He  is,  in  immediate  succession,  the  Spirit  of  renewaL 
In  the  clear  apprehension  of  the  fact  of  personal  salvation  from  the 
combined  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  testimony  and  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness of  regeneration,  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  statement : — 
*'  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
ehildrenof  God."  Though  the  Professor  clings  to  the  notion  of  *' final 
perseverance  "  in  the  Calvinistic  sense,  he  says,  "  TVe  do  not  mean  that 
the  Christian  sees  himself  compelled,  as  it  were,  with  irresistible  force,  to 
the  accomplishing  of  his  sanotification;"  rather,  "  the  operation  of  the 
graoe  of  God  is  brought  about  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  rational 
and  moral  nature  of  man."  We  do  not  think  there  is  a  '*  confiict 
between  grace  and  freedom,"  though  their  relation  may  remain  an 
insoluble  problem  in  the  domain  of  philosophic  thought.  In  the  sphere 
ef  spiritual  experience  the  evidence  appears  that  they  are  not  mutually 
destructive,  but  complementary  forces.  It  is  thus  that  no  wrong  is  done 
either  to  the  grace  of  God,  or  the  responsibility  of  the  rational  creature* 
In  saying  that  the  "  limiti  of  sanctification  lie  not  on  this,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grave,"  Dr.  Oosterzee  is  combating  the  notion  that  '*  the 
Christian  can  become  absolutely  perfect  here  on  earth."  We  doubt 
whether  this  view  of  the  privilege  of  believers  in  Christ  is  entertained 
by  any  one.  It  must  occur  at  once  to  the  least  thoughtful  that  "  absolute 
perfection "  is  impossible  to  a  creature  either  in  the  present  or  the 
future  world.  The  doctrine  of  "  entire  sanotification,"  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times ambiguously  termed,  ''the  higher  Christian  life,"  is  not  here 
discussed.  It  is  the  joy,  it  is  said»  of  the  Christian,  to  be  assured  that 
there  lies  before  him  the  blessedness  of  "  an  unending  approach  to  the 
Divine  perfection."  But  is  not  the  graoe  of  God  sufficient  to  enable  the 
believer  now  to  comply  with  the  great  commandment : — "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart"?  Is  not  the  Spirit  of  God 
able  to  answer  the  Apostolic  prayer :-— '*  The  very  God  of  peace  sanctify 
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yon  wholly"?  Whateyer  views  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  iame  and 
mode  in  which  this  deeper  work  of  grace  is  effected,  it  must  still  be 
maintained  as  a  Christian  privilege  which  all  shonld  ever  strive  in  iaith 
to  realise. 

The  department  of  "  Eodesiology "  has  only  a  very  limited  space 
allotted  to  it  in  this  volume,  though  some  of  its  most  important  points 
are  touched  upon.  The  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the  congre- 
gation must  ever  be  preserved.  Otherwise,  the  Church  would  be  speedily 
merged  and  lost  in  the  world.  **  The  predicates  of  the  One,  Hdy, 
Catholic,  Apostolic  Church,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Christian 
Church  since  the  first  centuries,  express  less  what  really  is,  than 
what  it  must  gradually  become ;  and  first  attain  to  their  full  reality 
in  that  true  invisible  community  which  exists  scattered  amongst  the 
various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.'*  This  is  correct  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  we  cannot  accept  it  as  a  definition  of  the  Catholic  Chunh 
of  Christ,  which  we  rather  conceive  as  embracing  within  its  spiritoal 
domain  all  who  are  accepted  of  God  through  the  atoning  merits  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  wherever  or  under  whatever  outward  circumstances  they  may 
be  found.  "  The  relative  superiority  of  one  Communion  over  another" 
cannot  be  denied.  The  measure  in  which  their  disposition  and  organi- 
zation are  in  subjection  to  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  Christ,  and  their  relative 
co-operation  towards  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  must 
ever  be  the  ground  of  the  preference  which  they  may  acquire.  Christ, 
as  the  glorified  Lord,  is  the  Head  of  His  Church,  and  promotes  its 
growth  by  agencies  which  He  ordains.  Hierarchy  and  democracy  are 
alike  condemned  by  Holy  Scripture.  Though  the  Church  is  in  the 
world  it  is  not  "  of  the  world ; "  and  its  mission  is  the  subjugation  of  tiie 
world  to  the  rule  of  Christ  by  the  power  of  love.  Every  other  opinion 
notwithstanding,  we  must  hold  that  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church  of  Chxist 
is  that  which  appears  in  the  times  of  its  pristine  grace,  and  of  freedom  from 
the  dominion  of  all  world-powers.  As  it  returns  to  the  purity  bf  fidtfa, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  spiritual  life  of  those  times,  it  will  strive  after 
the  realisation  of  its  Divine  conception. 

We  cannot  do  more  than  refer  to  the  *' means"  by  which  the 
Church's  spiritual  life  is  nourished.  Evangelical  Christians  need  to  be 
reminded  that  it  is  only  in  the  employment  of  the  means  which  Christ  has 
appointed  that  they  can  advance  to  that  spiritual  maturity  which  their 
final  salvation  requires.  While  we  declare  to  the  believer  in  priestly 
dispensations  of  grace  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  fatal  delusion,  we  must 
remind  others  that  their  Evangelical  orthodoxy  of  belief  will  not  of  itself 
save  them.  The  spiritual  celebration  of  the  **Holy  Communion,'* 
divested  of  all  sacramentarian  mystery,  must  be  urged  on  their  attention 
as  a  special  privilege,  which  ought  on  all  possible  occasions  to  be  embraced. 
On  the  question  of  personal  and  common  prayer,  oxur  author  remarks, 
that  "  it  is  not  so  much  one  of  those  '  means '  as  the  great  condition  to 
which  is  attached  the  blessing  upon  the  use  of  them  all."  This  is  a 
thought  which  deserves  to  be  pondered  by  all  who  "  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians." 

In  his  ''  Eschatology,"  Br.  Oosterzee  does  not  waver  on  the  solemn 
<iuestion  of  the  future  condition  of  the  finally  impenitent :  the  jodgmant 
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of  God  "is  inflexibly  righteons;"  and  its  decision  is  "from  its  natnre 
absolutely  irreversible.''  On  "the  consummation  of  all  things,"  the 
tendencies  here  expressed  are  "  Millenarian/*  with  which,  we  hardly  need 
say,  we  have  no  sympathy. 

In  this  volume  of  eight  hundred  pages  a  large  amount  of  learning 
and  research  is  condensed,  and  placed  at  the  service  of  the  theological 
student  in  a  clear,  succinct,  and  appreciable  form.  We  only  fear  that  in  our 
times  of  sparkling  superficiality  such  works  will  not  conmiand  the  attention 
they  merit.  It  would  be  well  for  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ  if 
studies  of  the  kind  with  which  this  book  is  concerned  were  earnestly 
prosecuted  by  our  rising  ministry.  It  is  to  them  especially  that  we  com* 
mend  this  valuable  contribution  to  Theological  Science. 

M.a 


THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  OF  ERASMUS. 

The  history  of  the  magnum  opU9  of  Erasmus,  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  or  Novum  Instrumentum,  is  tolerably  well  known. 
It  has  been  told  by  Mill,*  who,  though  not  uniformly  accurate,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  critic  in  collating  the  different  editions  of  the 
work,  and  affords  material  for  more  recent  writers  on  "  Introduction.** 
Wetstein,  while  acknowledging  the  services  rendered  by  Mill,  gives  an 
independent  and  interesting  account  f  of  Erasmus*  edition,  as  indeed  of  aU 
editions  preceding  his  own.  The  useful  manuals  of  Scrivener  and 
Tregelles  have  made  the  leading  facts  familiar  to  readers  of  such  litera- 
ture, and  have  given  fair  estimates  of  the  importance  of  the  work. 
But  by  non-professional  readers,  and  those  who  are  not  in  search  of 
mere  technical  details,  the  well-informed  and  thoughtful  narrative  of 
Mr.  Seebohm  will  be  most  highly  relished. 

Probably  a  little  too  much  has  been  made  of  Erasmus'  own  expres- 
sion regarding  the  rapidity  with  which  this  volume  was  compiled, — ^that 
it  was  "  rather  thrown  out  than  edited."  It  is  with  surprise  we  find  so 
careful  a  writer  as  Mr.  Scrivener  using  the  following  language  :  "  It  is 
almost  painful  to  be  obliged  to  remember  that  a  portion  of  ten  months, 
at  the  utmost,  could  have  been  devoted  by  Erasmus  to  the  text,  the 
Latin  version,  and  the  notes ;  *'  |  and  even  Wetstein  is  too  absolute  in 
his  assertion,  that  this  great  undertaking  was  executed  too  hastily.  It 
is  of  course  natural  that  Mill,  who  had  given  thirty  years  of  toil  to  his 
own  edition,  and  Wetstein,  who  had  from  his  boyhood  chosen  the  editing 
of  the  Greek  Testament  as  the  great  task  of  his  life,  should  feel  hurt 
at  any  one  who  did  the  same  work  in  a  slim  and  insufficient  manner. 
But  though  Erasmus  did  not  give  himself  so  early  and  so  undividedly 
to  this  same  work,  there  is  abundant  evidence,  that  from  the  time  of  his 
acquaintance  with  Colet,  he  meant  that  all  his  other  studies  should 


•  "  Nov.  Test.;'  Proleg.,  1116-1141.  t  Md.,  p.  120, 

X  0chTener*8  "Introduction,**  p.  296. 
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subserve  the  purpose  of  making  tiie  Bible  known  and  nndeniood.  Tfatn 
we  find  him,  in  1504  or  1505,  writing,  **  I  cannot  tell  yon,  dearest  GeUt, 
how,  by  hook  and  by  orook,  I  straggle  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of 
sacred  literature, — ^how  I  regret  everything  which  either  delays  me  or 
detains  me  from  it."  Then,  after  relating  how  he  had  attempted  some- 
thing on  PauFs  Epistles,  and  had  foimd  his  Greek  defective,  and  had  in 
consequence  devoted  himself  for  the  three  past  years  to  the  study  of  that 
language^  he  goes  on  thus : — 

"  Although,  however,  I  may  for  a  while  be  engaged  i^on  an  humble 
task,  yet  whilst  thus  working  in  the  garden  of  the  Greeks,  I  am  gathe^ 
ingmuch  fruit  by  the  way  for  the  time  to  come*  which  may  hereafter  be 
of  use  to  me  in  sacred  studies.  For  I  have  learned  this  by  ej^peiienoe, 
that  without  Greek  one  can  do  nothing  in  any  branch  of  study ;  for  it  is 
one  thing  to  conjecture,  and  quite  another  thing  to  judge, — one  thing  to 
see  with  other  people's  eyes,  and  quite  another  thing  to  believe  what 
you  see  with  your  own."* 

Seven  years  after  this,  in  July,  1512,  he  writes  to  Oolet  again,  that 
he  has  completed  his  collation  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  in  the 
remarkable  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Servatius  two  years  later,  he  claims 
to  have  corrected  the  text  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  to  have 
made  annotations,  "  not  without  theological  value,"  on  more  than  one 
thousand  places.  '<  I  have  also  commenced  oonunentaries  on  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  I  shall  finish  when  the  others  are  published ;  for  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  work  at  sacred  literature  to  the  day  of  my  deattu" 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  at  least  ten  years  had  been  ^ent  in 
preparatory  labour,  must  considerably  modify  our  opinion  of  the  "haste'* 
with  which  tiie  work  was  completed.  It  is  obvious  that  he  ahready  had 
his  material  pretty  well  in  shape,  and  that  the  idea  of  this  publiMtion 
did  not  come  upon  him  suddenly.  That  the  work  was  seat  tfaxou^  the 
press  far  too  hurriedly,  every  one  will  admit. 

If  any  one  repeats  the  question  of  Wetstein»  "  How  he  explained  the 
haste,  or  who  pressed  him  to  it  ?"  the  answer  is  best  given  by  those  very 
citations  which  Wetstein  himself  makes  from  the  letters  of  Erasmuf . 
On  the  17th  of  April,  1515,  Beaius  Bhenanus  writes  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  great  printer  Frobenius,  and  invites  him  to  issue  hia  Greek  Testa- 
ment from  the  Basle  press.  "  Frobenius  asks  that  he  may  have  the  New 
Testament  from  you  [to  print] ,  for  which  he  undertakes  to  give  as  mutth 
as  any  other  printer."  And  on  the  80th  of  the  same  month,  the  appli- 
cation was  renewed.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  the  urgency  of 
Froben  was  prompted  by  his  desire  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the 
Gomplutensian  edition ;  a  desire  in  which  he  was  gratified ;  for  tfaou||)i 
the  Gomplutensian  New  Testamebt  was  printed  early  in  the  year  1514, 
the  publication  of  it  was  delayed  till  1522.  It  was  this  rivaJry  which 
occasioned  one  of  those  memorable  passages  in  literary  history,  whidi, 
though  every  one  knows,  every  one  likes  to  recaU.  l^en  Stnnica  found 
that  the  edition  on  which  he  had  laboured  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  was 
anticipated,  he  attempted  to  depreciate  the  work  of  Erasmus,  but  was 
rebuked  by  his  chief,  in  words  which  are  as  immortal  as  the  Polyglot : 

*  Seebohm's  translation.  ^  j 
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"  I  would  thai  all  might  thofi  prophesy ;  produce  what  is  better,  if  thou 
oanst ;  do  not  condemn  the  industry  of  another." 

During  the  summer  of  1515,  Erasmus  repaired  to  Basle.  The  print- 
ing,  however,  cannot  hare  begun  before  September,  as  the  letters  of 
Erasmus  show  that  in  that  month  it  was  still  undecided  whether  the 
Latin  version  should  be  printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  Greek  (as 
eventually  it  was,  and  in  very  beautiful  type),  or  in  a  separate  volome. 
In  the  beginning  of  March,  1516,  the  volume  made  its  appearance,  a 
marvel  of  rapid  work ;  for  although  Erasmus  lightened  the  labour,  by 
simply  ooireoting  one  of  the  Greek  codices,*  and  sending  it  to  the 
printers  as  copy,  and  although  he  received  not  only  the  scholarly  aid 
which  the  printing  office  of  Froben  could  always  supply,  but  also  that  of 
(Ecolampadius,  as  his  corrector  of  the  press,  it  is  to  be  considered  that, 
during  this  same  winter,  he  was  engaged  in  several  other  heavy  literary 
undertakings.  Unfortunately  the  results  of  this  rapid  printing  are  too 
apparent.  Mill  speaks  of  the  typographical  errors  in  which  the  edition 
abounds.  Scrivener  says,  that  in  this  respect  it  is  "  the  most  faulty  book  *' 
he  knows ;  and  Wetstein  gives  examples  which  certainly  reflect  no  credit 
on  the  carefulness  of  (Ecolampadius.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  best  ms. 
of  the  Gospels  within  his  reach  was  overlooked  by  him.  This  was  the 
MS.  known  as  E  Codex  Basiliensis,  and  which  had  been  given  in  1481  to 
a  religious  house  in  Basle,  by  Cardinal  John  de  Bagusio.  Its  antiquity 
was  much  overrated  by  Mill,  whose  knowledge  of  it  was  secondhand, 
(and  who  also  exroneously  thought  that  Erasmus  had  made  use  of  it,) 
and  Wetstein  refers  it  to  the  ninth  century,  while  Scrivener  concludes 
that  it  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Of  the  five 
ifss.  which  he  did  make  use  of,  none  belonged  to  an  earUer  period  than 
the  tenth  centuxy.f  And  where  his  mss.  altogether  feuled  him,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  create  a  Greek  text,  by  translating  from  the  Vulgate.  | 

Still,  with  all  its  imperfections,  this  edition  effected  the  purpose  of 

Erasmus,  which  was  to  begin  the  great  work  of  discovering  and  circu- 

■      ■  .,.,»■  . .  .1  .   , 

*  The  MS.  thas  used  is  that  known  as  Cod.  Basil.  B.,  vi.,  26.  It  belongs  to 
the  fifteenth  centory,  and  had  been  bought,  Wetstein  tells  us,  by  the  preach- 
ing friars  of  Basle,  for  two  Bhenish  florins  ;  and  **  dear  enough  at  the  money, 
in  Miohaelis'  judgment."  It  contains  the  four  Gospels.  Wetstein  gives  speci- 
mens of  the  corrections  made  by  Erasmus  on  the  margin. — "Nov.  Test," 
Proleg.,  p.  44. 

t  For  a  full  account  of  these  hss.,  see  either  Wetstein's  "  Prolegomena,"  or 
Scrivener's  "  Introduction." 

{  This  was  scarcely  so  reprehensible  as  his  practice  of  amending  his  Greek 
Hss.  from  the  Vulgate,  where  he  thought  them  defective.  He  thus  introduced 
the  thirty-seventh  verse  of  Acts  viii.,  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  he  inserted  the 
clauses  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses,  which  are  recognised  as  spurious,  but 
which  have  nevertheless  maintained  their  place  in  the  Textus  Receptus  through 
all  these  years.  It  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  a  kind  of  saoredness  attached 
to  the  printed  text  of  the  New  Testament ;  so  that,  as  Tregelles  observes,  "  the 
readings  originally  edited  on  most  insufficient  us.  authority,  were  supposed  to 
possess  some  prescriptive  right,  just  as  if  (to  use  Dr.  Bentley's  phrase)  an 
apostle  had  been  the  compositor." 
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laiizig  the  true  text  of  Scriptnre.  He  recognised  the  superior  value  of 
ancient  mss.  ;  he  led  the  way  in  boldly  adhering  to  ms.  authority  in 
critical  passages,  such  as  1  John  v.  7;  and  thus,  and  by  his  own  Latin 
version,  he  exploded  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate.  Even  the  Gomplu- 
tensian  editors  shared  in  the  vulgar  veneration  for  this  version,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  language  they  use  regarding  their  arrangement  of  the 
•  Old  Testament  page.  In  this  page  in  their  edition,  the  Vulgate  occupies 
the  central  column,  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  being  on  either  side ; 
this  they  compare  to  the  position  of  Christ  as  crucified  between  two 
thieves, — *<the  unbelieving  synagogue  of  tlie  Jews,  and  the  sohismatical 
Greek  Church."  We  admire  the  intelligence  and  courage  of  Erasmus 
the  more,  when  we  find  another  scholar  writing  thus :  "  What  if  it  be 
contended  that  the  sense,  as  rendered  by  the  Latin  version,  differs  in 
truth  from  the  Greek  text  ?  Then,  indeed,  adieu  to  the  Greek.  I  adhere 
to  the  Latin,  because  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  the  Greek 
are  more  correct  than  the  Latin  codices.*'* 

No  one  can  read  the  **  Paraclesis,"  which  Erasmus  prefixed  to  his 
Greek  Testament,  or  the  annotations  he  appended  to  it,  or  the  address 
to  the  pious  reader  which  prefaces  his  "  Paraphrases,"  without  recognis- 
ing that  he  was  not  more  interested  in  his  work  as  a  scholar  than  as  a 
Christian  ;  and  that  if  he  expected  that  the  literary  success  of  his  book 
would  be  great,  his  hope  was  that  it  would  bring  Christ  and  His  people 
into  a  more  real  contact  and  communion.  None  of  his  writings  are 
more  worthy  of  a  perusal,  or  speak  more  directly  and  forcibly  than  these. 
They  are  the  utterances  of  a  mind  that  has  long  been  full  of  the  subject ; 
illustration  follows  on  illustration,  argument  on  argument,  to  persuade 
men  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Gospels: — 
**  No  anxious  preparatory  learning/*  he  says,  "  is  neediid.  Only 
bring  a  pious  and  open  heart.  The  sun  itself  is  not  more  common  and 
open  to  all  than  the  teaching  of  Cbrist.  For  I  utterly  dissent  from  those 
who  are  unwilling  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be  read  by  the 
unlearned,  translated  into  their  vulgar  tonguci  as  though  •  Christ  had 
taught  such  subtleties  that  they  can  scarcely  be  understood  even  by  a 
few  theologians,  or  as  though  the  strength  of  the  ChristiAn  religion 
consisted  in  men*s  ignorance  of  it.  The  mysteries  of  kings  it  may  be 
safer  to  conceal,  but  Christ  wished  His  mysteries  to  be  published  as 
openly  as  possible.  I  wish  that  even  the  weakest  woman  should  read 
the  Gospel — should  read  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

''And  I  wish  these  were  translated  into  all  languages,  so  thai  they 
might  be  read  and  understood,  not  only  by  Scots  and  Irishmen,  but  also 
by  Turks  and  Saracens.  To  make  them  understood,  is  surely  the  first 
step.  It  may  be  that  they  might  be  ridiculed  by  many,  but  some  would 
take  them  to  heart.  I  long  that  the  husbandman  should  sing  portions 
of  them  to  himself  as  he  follows  the  plough,  that  the  weaver  should  hum 

*  The  results  which  flowed  from  the  exolasive  use  of  the  Vulgate,  are  illo^ 

trated  by  the  well-known  incident  in  the  Convocation  of  1512,  when  an  eU 

divine  urged  as  proof  that  heretics  should  be  put  to  death,  the  command  of 

Paul  to  Titus  (ui.  10) :  "Hareticum  hominem  devita,"  which  he  undentoodto 

igniijy  M<je  vita  toUere.'* 
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them  (o*the  inne  of  his  shattle,  that  the  irayeller  should  bsgoile  with 
tiieir  stories  the  tedium  of  his  jotuney.'* 

And  again,  "  If  the  footprints  of  Christ  be  anywhere  shown  to  ns,  we 
kneel  and  adore.  Why  do  we  not  rather  venerate  the  living  and  breath- 
ing piotnre  of  Him  in  these  Books  ?  If  the  vesture  of  Christ  be  exhibited, 
where  will  we  not  go  to  kiss  it  ?  Yet  were  His  whole  wardrobe  ex- 
hibited, nothing  could  represent  Christ  more  vividly  and  truly  than  these 
evangelical  writings.  Statues  of  wood  and  stone  we  decorate  with  gold 
and  gems,  for  the  sake  of  Christ.  They  only  profess  to  give  us  the  form 
of  His  body ;  these  Books  present  us  with  a  living  image  of  His  most 
holy  mind.  Were  we  to  have  seen  Him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should 
not  have  so  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  give  of  Christ,  speaking, 
healing,  dying,  rising  again,  as  it  were  in  our  own  actual  presence." 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions,  then,  about  Erasmus'  services  in  the 
revival  of  letters  and  in  the  Reformation.  His  intelligence,  his  judgment, 
his  industry,  his  influence,  were  surpassed  by  no  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries. He  was  constantly  writing,  and  all  that  he  wrote  was  eagerly 
read.  It  was  Goldsmith's  characteristic  complaint,  *'  Whenever  I  write 
anything,  I  think  the  public  make  a  point  to  know  nothing  about  it." 
Erasmus  could  complain  of  no  such  neglect.  Few  authors  have  found 
in  their  own  lifetime  so  large  an  audience,  or  have  seen  such  manifest 
results  of  their  writings.  While  Calvin  was  learning  to  prattle  in  the 
patois  of  Picardy,  while  Tyndale  was  hanging  about  Oxford,  uncertain 
as  to  his  future,  while  even  Luther  was  as  yet  but  groping  for  light, 
Erasmus  was  collating  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  advocating 
its  translation  into  all  vernaculars,  and  writing  annotations  to  explain 
its  sense  to  the  people.  He  had  already  spoken  so  plainly  to  two  Popes 
about  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  had  published,  in  his  own  telling  and 
popular  style,  an  exposure  of  Bomish  corruptions  so  formidable,  t]iat 
his  writings  were  placed  in  the  Index.  No  one  can  read  his  ''  CoUoquies/' 
no  one  can  remember  that  they  were  the  most  popular  reading  of  all 
classes  in  Europe  at  that  time,  without  believing  that  to  the  author  of 
this  book  the  Beformation,  in  great  part,  owed  its  success.  Once  for 
all  by  this  and  other  daring  publications,  the  fear  and  superstitious 
reverence  which  had  been  the  bulwark  of  the  religious  orders  were 
broken  through  and  abolished,  and  the  difference  between  true  godliness 
and  a  religion  of  ceremonial  was  brought  clearly  and  indelibly  before 
the  mind  of  the  people.* 


THB  SCHOOL  OF  TYNDALL,  HUXLEY,  AND  DABWIN  :  WHAT 
AND  WHITHEB? 

WmTHBR  do  current  scientific  speculation  and  theorising  tend  ?  We 
answer  without  reserve,  To  the  elimination  from  man's  world  of  a  living 
and  ever- working  personal  God,—**  by  whom  are  all  things,"  in  whom 


*  From  an  elaborate  and  elegant  paper  on  Eraemns,  contributed  by  the  Bev. 
Uareus  Dods,  P.P.,  to  the  **  British  and  Foreign  Eyangelioal  Beyiew." 
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we  **  Hye  and  move,*'  to  whom  we  are  fespomdble,  and  by  whom  we  axe  tolM 
judged.  Not  that  the  more  darmg  and  ont-apoken  thinkers  of  the  sdea* 
tifio  clasB  have  deUberately  set  themselves  to  extinguish,  if  they  can,  the 
notion  of  a  Designer,  and  to  destroy  in  the  hmnan  mind  the  oonviction 
of  a  Sapreme,  Invisible,  and  all-controlling  Spiritoal  Being,  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  It  wonld  be  too  mnoh  to  assert  thai.  It  is  not  a  ease 
of  conseions  plotting,  bat  one  of  secret  bias.  The  nnconsoioos  eon- 
spirators  have  simply  resolved  at  the  outset  not  to  take  for  granted  the 
existence  of  God  as  a  Creator ;  not  to  admit,  as  a  thing  proved,  the  for- 
mation of  the  universe  by  a  Power  from  without ;  but  that  tiiey  wiU 
prosecute  their  inquiries  into  the  origination  of  the  things  that  are,  quite 
irrespectively  of  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  obnons, 
by  this  time,  that  the  more  advanced  of  this  school  have  marched  for- 
ward to  a  point  beyond  which  they  can  descry  nothing  greater  or  more 
powerful  than  the  atoms  of  which  matter  is  composed,  so  that  one  of 
them  has  felt  at  liberty,  quite  recently,  to  declare  that  he  "  discerns  in 
noatter  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  ttoxrestrial  life."  Professor  Tyndall 
does  not  say  in  so  many  words,  '*  I  have  explored  thereoeeses  of  material 
nature ;  I  have  pursued  my  investigations  to  the  utmost  limit;  and  I 
find  no  trace  of  a  personal  God,*'  but  to  such  a  conclusion  his  sdentifie 
speculation  tends  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
workers  are  conspiring  to  elaborate  a  theory  of  the  universe,  such  as  may 
establish  it. 

Those  engaged  in  this  goodly  enterprise  utter  loud  and  grievous  com- 
plaints about  their  being  interfered  with  in  its  prosecution.  They  seem  to 
count  it  a  piece  of  intolerance  and  presumption  for  Christians,  as  snob, 
to  meddle  with  them  in  any  wise,  and,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug,  they 
virtually  say  to  those  who  hold  by  the  system  of  religious  truth  which 
has  been  gathered  from  the  Scriptures :  "  Stand  off,  if  you  please.  Let 
us  alone.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  work.  We  are  clearing  away  a 
mass  of  rubbish,  and  when  we  have  ascertained  the  real  sequenoe  of  life 
on  this  globe,  we  shall  tell  you  how  it  has  arisen,  and  all  about  it;  and 
then  you  will  have  to  adjust  your  Bible  views  as  best  you  may  to  the 
true  theory  of  the  earth  and  man."  But  softly !  say  we.  EEave  not  many 
Bcientific  philosophers  been  too  hasty  in  their  generalizations  ?  Have 
they  not  in  many  cases  been  somewhat  premature  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  came  ?  In  the  geological  field,  for  example,  what  an  over- 
turning of  views  formerly  cherished  has  taken  place  t  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
later  editions  reveal  a  remarkable  relinquishment  of  previous  convic- 
tions— of  opinions  and  deductions  which  were  put  forth  at  first  with 
unbounded  confidence.  The  simple  truth  in  this  whole  matter  seems  to 
be,  that  theorising  has  set  in  too  soon.  And  perhaps  upholders  of  the 
Christian  faith  have  been  themselves  somewhat  to  blame  for  it.  What 
has  been  the  history  of  the  case  ?  As  scientific  research  proceeded,  and 
views  of  creation  work  were  broached,  apparentiy  or  actually  antagonistic 
to  received  interpretations  of  the  written  Word,  much  alarm  was 
expressed,  as  if  the  ark  of  God's  truth  might  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 
Seeing  this  alarm  in  the  Christian  camp,  and  how  eager  many  were  to 
frame  schemes  of  reconciliatiout  the  irreverent  and  sceptioalin  the  aeien- 
tifio  world  were  tempted  to  go  more  darixigly.than  oyer  into  idl  Unde 
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of  bypoUieses  regarding  the  origin  of  things.  One  can  conceive,  that, 
in  order  to  shook  the  orthodox,  such  stndents  of  natnre  would  rush  head- 
long to  conclusions  of  a  very  startling  kind.  But  was  this  philosophi- 
cal, or  dignified,  or  wise  ?  We  cannot  think  so.  Would  it  not  have 
been  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy  to 
be  content  with  observing  phenomena,  testing  them  to  the  full,  and  gra- 
duiUly  amassing  and  classifying  real  facts,  while  the  work  of  constru- 
ing and  intexpreting  went  on  very  slowly  and  cautiously  indeed  ?  Are 
we  not  warranted  in  charging  some  at  least  of  the  votaries  of  science 
with  precipitation,  and  a  certain  savage  satisfaction  in  promulgating 
views  that  run  counter  to  the  accepted  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  ? 

But,  apart  from  that,  we  think  the  time  has  come  for  intelligent  Chris- 
tian men  to  look  boldly  in  the  face  the  obvious  anti>theistic  tendency  of 
speculations  which  are  being  now  set  forth  by  the  recognised  leaders  of 
Boientifio  thought.  It  is  our  purpose  in  what  follows  to  bring  out,  (as  much 
as  possible  by  express  quotations,)  the  views  which  obtain  in  the  scientific 
eirelefl  referred  to  touching  iOie  origin  of  matter  and  the  origination  of 
material  forms.  And  our  object  is,  not  only  to  manifest  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  method  pursued,  as  well  as  the  miserable  conclusion  to 
which  inquiries  so  conducted  must  lead,  but  also,  and  above  aU,  to  point 
out  "  a  more  excellent  way.** 

To  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning.  It  is  admitted  that  the  universe 
exists.  Confining  attention  to  our  own  globe,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  materUSf  or  "world-stufT,"  on  which  successive  oosmical  changes  have 
passed,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  endless  production,  decay, 
reproduction,  and  upward  progress  throughout  the  region  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life.  Account  for  its  existence  as  you  may,  there  ia  the 
material  earth,  with  its  contents,  adjuncts,  and  capacities,  the  particles 
of  which  it  is  composed  undergoing  perpetual  flux.  Understanding  by 
the  word  *'  Nature  "  the  sum  total  of  animate  and  inanimate  things,  we 
may  accept  the  following  eloquent  statement  of  Professor  Tyndall  as 
expressing  one  aspect  of  the  truth : — 

*'  To  Nature  nothing  can  be  added ;  from  Nature  nothing  can  be 
taken  away ;  the  sum  of  her  energies  is  constant,  and  the  utmost  man 
can  do  in  the  pursuit  of  physical  truth,  or  in  the  applications  of  physi- 
cal knowledge,  is  to  shift  the  constituents  of  the  never-varying  total. 
The  law  of  conservation  rigidly  excludes  both  creation  and  annihilation. 
Waves  may  change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves — ^magnitude  may  be 
substituted  for  number,  and  number  for  magnitude — asteroids  may  aggre- 
gate to  suns,  suns  may  resolve  themselves  into  flora  and  &un»,  and  flone 
and  faunsD  melt  in  aix^— the  flux  of  power  is  eternally  the  same.  It  rolls 
in  music  through  the  ages,  and  all  terrestrial  energy— the  manifestations 
of  life,  as  well  as  the  display  of  phenomena  are  but  the  modulations 
of  its  rhythm.*'  ("  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,'*  p.  500.) 

Now  the  question  arises— -how  are  we  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  materiet  as  it  was  at  first— the  raw  material,  so  to  speak,  out  of 
which  has  eventually  come  a  Cosmos,  redolent  of  beauty  and  bearing 
every  mark  of  fitness  for  the  use  of  man  ?  We  believers  in  the  Bible  have 
an  answer  at  hand,  but  the  scientific  speculatists  are  helpless  and 
perplexed,  and  some  of  them  have  oonfesded  how  much  they  are  at  a 
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loBS.  Take  the  memorable  utterances  of  this  same  Professor  Tyndalli 
when  addresBing  the  working-men  at  Dmidee,  seyen  years  ago,  on 
Matter  and  Force : — 

"  But  while  I  thus  make  the  largest  demand  for  freedom  of  inyestiga- 
tion — ^while  I  as  a  man  of  science  feel  a  natural  pride  in  scientific 
achievement,  while  I  regard  science  as  the  most  powerfdl  instroment  of 
intellectnal  culture,  as  well  as  the  most  powerfol  ministrant  to  the 
material  wants  of  men ;  if  you  ask  me  whether  science  has  solyed,  or  is 
likely  in  our  day  to  solve,  the  problem  of  this  universe,  I  must  shake  my 
head  in  doubt.  You  remember  the  first  Napoleon's  question,  when  the 
eavana,  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  discussed  in  his  presence  the 
origin  of  the  universe,  and  solved  it  to  their  own  apparent  satisfaction. 
He  looked  aloft  to  the  starry  heavens,  and  said,  'It  is  all  very  well, 
gentlemen ;  but  who  made  all  these  ? '  That  question  still  remains  un- 
answered, and  science  makes  no  attempt  to  answer  it.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  is  no  quality  in  the  human  intellect  which  is  fit  to  be  appHed 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  entirely  transcends  us.  The  mind  of 
man  may  be  compared  to  a  musical  instroment  with  a  certain  range  of 
notes,  beyond  which  in  both  directions  we  have  an  infinitude  of  silence. 
The  phenomena  of  matter  and  force  lie  within  our  intellectual  range,  and 
as  far  as  they  reach  we  will  at  all  hazards  push  our  inquiries.  But 
behind,  and  above,  and  around  all,  the  real  mystery  of  this  universe  lies 
unsolved,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  incapable  of  solution." 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following : — "  If  you  ask  whence  is  this 
'  matter '  of  which  we  have  been  discoursing,  who  or  what  divided  it 
into  molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon  them  this  necessity  of 
running  into  organic  forms,  the  Materialist  has  no  answer.  Science  is 
mute  in  reply  to  these  questions.  But  if  the  Materialist  is  confounded 
and  science  is  dumb,  who  else  is  prepared  with  a  solution  f  To  whom 
has  this  *  arm  of  the  Lord '  been  '  revealed '  ?  Let  us  lower  our  heads  and 
acknowledge  our  ignorance, — spriest  and  philosopher,  one  and  aU.'* 

Saoh  also  is  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  iajmr  exeellenee 
the  "  thinker  *'  of  this  new  School,  and  who  holds  that  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  produced  by  some  cause  unknown : — "  The  power  which  the 
universe  manifests  is  utterly  inscrutable.**  Such  is  the  "  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  "  of  an  elaborate  search — the  fit  result  of  setting 
forth  without  a  competent  guide. 

But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  department  of  research,  the  oiigitta- 
iion  of  material  forms.  How  are  we  to  account  for  physical  and  cfaemicsl 
changes,  and  for  the  introduction  of  plants  and  animals,  and  for  the 
onward  march  of  life,  culminating  in  the  race  of  man  ?  What  is  now  the 
prevalent  notion  as  to  the  Cosmos  ?  According  to  philosophexs  of  the 
JSuxley  and  Tyndall  school,  the  earth,  with  its  fulness,  is  bound  to  account 
for  itself  as  Topsy  did,  **  'Spects  I  growed.**  Gradually  the  theoxyis  taking 
shape  after  this  fashion :— Qiven  these  three  Entities,  wheneesoever  derived 
— Matter,  Force,  and  Law — the  molecules,  or  ultimate  atoms,  into  which 
matter  may  be  resolved,  attract  and  repel  each  other  according  to  determi- 
nate principles,  and  new  forms  are  the  result ;  there  is  no  hiatus  between 
the  organic  and  inorganic,  so  called ;  plant-life  passes  by  aa  ea^  grada- 
tion into  animal  life ;  and  animal  life  ouhninates  in  maD»<-*who  is  not 
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essentially  distinct  from  the  lower  creaturesi  and  whofie  intellect  and 
moral  nature  are  dne  to  the  cultivation  and  gradual  development  of 
powers  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  them.  This  is  not  caricature. 
The  obliteration  of  the  gaps  hitherto  recognised  between  dead  and  living 
matter,  between  vegetable  and  animal  life,  between  species,  and  between 
animal  nature  and  the  self-conscious  intelligent  moral  nature  of  man, 
has  been  accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  some.  Take  these 
sentences,  culled  by  Dr.  Beale  from  the  writings  of  Tyndall :— '*  Molecu- 
lar force  is  the  agency  by  which  both  plants  and  animals  are  built  up.*' — 
*'  The  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or  an  animal  is  a  purely  mechanical 
problem.'* — *'  The  animal  body  is  just  as  much  the  product  of  molecular 
force  as  the  stalk  and  ear  of  corn,  or  as  the  crystal  of  salt  or  sugar." — 
"  Not  alone  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  of  the  human 
mind  itself^ emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phenomena,  were  once 
latent  in  a  fiery  oloud."  This  is  certainly  plain  speaking,  whatever  else 
it  may  be. 

In  his  recent  lecture  at  Manchester  on  **  Crystalline  and  Molecular 
Forces,*  *  the  same  distinguished  authority  says : — ' '  Everywhere  throughout 
our  planet  we  notice  this  tendency  of  tiie  ultimate  particles  of  matter  to 
run  into  symmetric  forms.  The  very  molecular  forces  appear  inspired 
with  a  desire  for  union  and  growth,  and  the  question  of  questions  at  the 
present  day  is — and  it  is  one  I  fear  which  will  not  be  solved  in  our  day, 
but  will  continue  to  agitate  and  occupy  thinking  minds  after  we  have 
departed — ^this  question  of  questions  is,  how  far  does  this  wondrous 
display  of  molecular  force  extend  ?  Does  it  give  us  the  movement  of  the 
sap  of  trees  ?  I  reply  with  confidence,  assuredly  it  does.  Does  it  give 
us  the  beating  of  our  own  breasts,  the  warmth  of  our  own  bodies,  the 
circulation  of  our  blood,  and  all  that  thereon  depends  ?  This  is  a  point 
on  which  I  offer  no  opinion  to-night.  I  have  brought  you  to  the  edge  of 
a  battle-field  iQto  which  I  don*t  intend  to  enter,  and  from  which  I  have 
barely  escaped,  somewhat  bespattered  and  begrimed,  but  without  much 
loss  of  head  or  hope.** 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  speculatist,  so  daring  at  times,  has  occa- 
sional misgivings,  and  is  led  to  speak  with  bated  breath,  '*  willing  to 
wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike.'*  At  Belfast  he  lately  said,  less  confi- 
dently, "  If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the  least  evidence  to  prove 
thai  any  form  of  life  can  be  develof^Bd  out  of  matter,  without  demon- 
strable antecedent  life,  my  reply  is,  that  evidence  considered  perfectly 
conclusive  by  many  has  been  adduced ;  and  that  were  some  of  us  who  have 
pondered  this  question  to  follow  a  very  common  example,  and  accept 
testimony  because  it  falls  in  with  our  behef,  we  also  should  eagerly  dose 
with  the  evidence  referred  to.** 

But  there  are  others  quite  as  far  advanced  on  this  line  of  speculation 
as  the  one  at  whose  position  we  have  glanced.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  where  Professor  Huxley  stands.  Who  can  mistake  his  meaning  in 
the  following  extracts  from  his  famous  lecture  at  Edinburgh  on  The 
Physical  Basis  of  Life? — '*A  three-fold  unity;  unity  of  power  or 
faculty,  unity  of  form,  unity  of  substantial  composition,  does  pervade  the 
whole  liviag  world.** — *'  A  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  is  the  structural 
unit  of  the  human  body.'* — "  At  the  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  all  the' 
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phenomena  of  life  are  manifasted  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  wiihont  a 
nnoleoB." — **  What  has  been  said  of  the  animal  world  is  no  less  true  of 
plants.  Why  call  one  plant  and  the  other  animal  ?  so  far  as  form  is  con- 
cerned, plants  and  animals  are  not  separate." — *'  Protoplasm,  single  or 
nncleated,  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  life." — '*  All  forms  of  protoplasm  which 
have  been  yet  examined  contain  the  fonr  elements,  Carbon,  Hydrogen, 
Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen  in  very  complex  nnion.'* — "An  animal  cannot 
maJce  protoplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready  made  from  some  other  animal 
or  from  some  plant.  Therefore,  in  seeldng  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm, 
we  mnst  eyentoally  torn  to  the  vegetable  world." — "  Plants  are  the 
accmnnlators  of  the  power  which  animals  distribnte  and  dispense." 

And  again  Hoxley  says : — "  It  will  be  observed  that  the  existence  of 
the  matter  of  life  depends  on  the  pre-existence  of  certain  compounds : 
namely,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these 
three  from  the  world,  and  all  vital  phenomena  come  to  an  end.  They 
are  related  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant,  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant 
is  to  that  of  the  animal.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  arc 
all  lifeless  bodies.  Of  these,  carbon  and  oxygen  miite  in  certain  propor- 
tions, and  nnder  certain  conditions,  to  give  rise  to  oarbonio  acid ;  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  produce  water ;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  give  rise  to  ammonia. 
These  new  compounds,  like  the  elementary  bodies  of  which  they  are 
composed,  are  lifeless.  But  when  they  are  brought  together,  under 
certain  conditions,  they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  complex  body,  pro- 
toplasm, and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  life. 

**  I  see  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in  molecular  complication,  and 
I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the  language  which  is  applicable  to  any 
one  term  of  the  series  may  not  be  used  to  any  of  the  others.  We  think 
fit  to  call  different  kinds  of  matter  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, and  to  speak  of  the  various  powers  and  activities  of  these  sub- 
stances as  the  properties  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed." 
(**Lay  Sermons,"  p.  185.) 

It  is  worth  wlule,  also,  to  see  how  this  clever  biologist,  (who  makes 
the  bullets  which  !Pyndall  fires  off,)  lets  out  the  longing  of  his  heart  to 
have  the  Evolution  Theory  established. 

**  Looking  back  through  the  prodigious  vista  of  the  past,  I  find  no 
record  of  the  commencement  of  life,  and  therefi>r6  I  am  devoid  of  any 
means  of  forming  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  appear- 
ance. Beliei^  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  serious  matter,  and 
needs  strong  foundations.  To  say,  therefore,  in  the  admitted  absence 
of  evidence,  that  1  have  any  belief  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  existing 
forms  of  life  have  originated,  would  be  using  words  in  a  wrong  sense. 
But  expectation  is  permissible  where  belief  is  not ;  and  if  it  were  given 
me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologicaUy-recorded  time  to  the  still 
more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  passing  through  physical  and 
chemical  conditions,  which  it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a  man  can 
recall  his  infancy,  I  thould  expect  to  he  a  vntnee$  of  the  evolution  of 
Uving  protoplasm  from  not  living  matter,  I  should  expect  to  see  it 
appear  under  forms  of  great  simplicity — endowed,  like  existing  fungit 
with  the  power  of  determining  the  formation  of  new  protoplasm  ftam 
such  matters  as  ammonium  carbonates,  oxalates  and  tarttatePy  alkalliie 
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and  earthy  phosphates,  and  water,  without  the  aid  of  light.  That  is  the 
expectation  to  which  analogical  reasoning  leads  me ;  hut  I  beg  you  once 
more  to  recollect  that  I  have  no  right  to  call  my  opinion  anything  but 
an  act  of  philosophical  faith.'*  (Address  at  British  Association,  1870.) 

The  evolution  theory  to  which,  in  substance,  Huxley  has  committed 
himself,  is  advancing  apace.  Our  readers  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with 
the  leading  positions  of  Darwin  in  his  "  Origin  of  Species"  and  ''  Descent 
of  Man."  Assuming  the  existence  of  life  in  one  primordial  germ,  he 
argues  that  from  that  germ  all  living  organisms, — ^vegetable  and  animal, 
— ^including  man,  have  descended,  and  this  by  the  operation  of  certain 
laws.  First,  we  are  told,  is  the  law  of  heredity;  according  to  which,  like 
begets  like.  Secondly,  the  law  of  variation ;  or  frequent  departure  from 
the  normal  type.  Thirdly,  the  law  of  over-production;  leading  to  a 
struggle  for  life.  And,  fourthly,  the  law  of  natural  selection ;  or  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  .  On  these  principles,  Darwin  conceives,  all  organized 
beings  which  have  ever  lived  on  the  earth  may  be  derived  from  some 
one  primordial  form.  If  the  subject  were  not  so  grave ;  did  not  involve 
consequences  so  serious,  one  might  relish  the  pleasantry  of  the  distin- 
guiflhed  Scotch  Judge,  in  his  famous  squib : — 

"  Exoresoenoes  fast  were  now  trying  to  shoot ; 
Some  put  forth  a  finger,  some  put  forth  a  foot ; 
Some  set  up  a  mouth,  some  sent  down  a  root: 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  Some,  wishing  to  walk,  manufactured  a  limb ; 
Some  rigged  oat  a  fin,  with  a  purpose  to  swim ; 
Some  opened  an  eye,  some  remained  dark  and  dim : 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  Some  creatures  grew  bnUcy,  while  others  are  small. 
As  Natnre  saw  good  for  the  few  or  the  all ; 
And  the  weakest,  we  know,  ever  go  to  the  wall : 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  A  deer  with  a  neck  that  was  longer  by  half 
Than  the  rest  of  its  family's,  (tiy  not  to  laugh,) 
By  stretching  and  stretching  became  a  giraffe : 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 

On  the  application  of  the  evolution  theory  to  man  in  his  entirety, 
Huxley  and  Darwin  are  at  one.  The  former  holds  with  Descartes,  that 
changes  on  the  brain  are  the  essential  antecedents  of  those  states  of 
oonsdousness  which  we  term  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion.  He  also 
says : — 

*'  In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express  the  phenomena  of 
matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of  matter. 
Matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought ;  thought  may  be  regarded 
as  a  property  of  matter ;  each  statement  has  a  certain  relative  truth. 
But  with  a  view  to  the  progress  of  science,  the  materialistic  tenninology 
is  in  every  way  to  be  preferred ;  for  it  connects  thought  with  the  other 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  suggests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these 
physical  conditions,  or  concomitants  of  thought,  which  are  more  or  less^ 
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aooessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  whioh  may,  in  fatare,  help  ns  to 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  control  over  the  world  of  thonght  as  we 
already  possesB  in  respect  of  the  material  world ;  whereas,  the  altema- 
tive,  or  spiritnalistio  terminology  ia  utterly  barren,  and  leads  to  nothing 
bat  obscoxity  and  confusion  of  ideas."  (Lay  Sermons,  p.  145.) 

By  way  of  justifying  and  establishing  the  view  that  man  is  merely  an 
ftpimftl  of  a  higher  sort,  Darwin  teaches  that  the  moral  nature  in  man 
has  been  evolved  by  slow  degrees  from  the  social  instincts  prevalent 
among  the  creatures  of  a  lower  grade.  Here  is  his  account  of  the  origin 
of  conscience : — *'  With  increased  experience  and  reason,  man  perceives 
the  more  remote  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  the  self-regarding 
virtues,  such  as  temperance,  chastity,  etc.,  which,  during  early  times,  are 
utterly  disregarded,  come  to  be  highly  esteemed,  or  even  held  sacred. 
Ultimately  a  highly  complex  sentiment,  having  its  first  origin  in  the 
social  instincts,  largely  guided  by  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-men, 
ruled  by  reason,  self-interest,  and  in  later  times  by  deep  rehgiouB  feel- 
ings, confirmed  by  instruction  and  habit  all  combined,  constitute  our 
moral  sense  or  conscience."  And  beUef  in  God  is  thus  disposed  of: — 
'*  The  behef  in  God  has  often  been  advanced  as  not  only  the  greatest, 
but  the  most  complete  of  all  the  distinctions  between  man  and  the 
lower  animals.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to  maintain  that  this  belief 

is  innate  or  instinctive  in  man I  am  aware  that  the  assumed 

instinctive  belief  in  God  has  been  used  by  many  persons  as  an  argu- 
ment for  His  existence.  But  this  is  a  rash  argument,  as  we  should 
then  be  compelled  to  beHeve  in  the  existence  of  many  cruel  and  malig- 
nant spirits,  possessing  only  a  little  more  power  than  man,  for  the  belief 
in  them  is  far  more  general  than  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  The  idea  of  a 
universal  and  beneficent  Creator  of  the  universe  does  not  seem  to 
arise  in  the  mind  of  man  until  he  has  been  elevated  by  oontinued 
culture." 

It  is  time  to  ask,  What  is  the  oondusion  of  the  **  advanced  "  thinkers 
with  regard  to  the  origination  of  material  forms  ?  Tracing  back  the 
line  of  life  as  far  as  observation  can  cany  them,  they  find  evolution  to 
be  the  rule.  But  what  of  the  processes  that  are  invisible  ?  Thus 
Tyndall  :— 

<*  Believing  as  I  do  in  the  continuity  of  nature,  I  oannot  stop  abruptly 
where  our  microscopes  cease  to  be  of  use.  Here  the  vision  of  the  mind 
authoritatively  supplements  the  vision  of  the  eye.  By  an  intellectual 
necessity  I  cross  the  boimdary  of  the  experimental  evidence,  and  diseem 
in  that  matter  which  we,  in  our  ignorance  of  its  latent  powers,  and  not- 
withstanding  our  professed  reverence  of  the  Creator,  have  hitherto 
covered  with  opprobrium,  the  promise  and  potency  of  all  tenrestrial 
life."  (Address  at  Belfast,  p.  55.) 

Well,  then,  is  matter  the  creator  of  itself  ?  The  scientist  dares  not  say 
so.  The  fact  is,  that  behind,  or  in  and  through  matter,  he  reoognisea 
the  presence  and  operation  of  some  mysterious  power  of  which  he  thus 
speaks : — 

**  The  whole  process  of  evolution  is  the  manili»station  of  a  power  abso- 
lutely inscrutable  to  the  intellect  of  naan.  As  little  in  our  day  as  in  the 
daysof  Job,  can  man  'by  seaiohing  find 'this  power  out.    Go&iUefea 
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fnndamenially,  then,  it  is  by  the  operation  of  an  ineolnble  mystery  that 
life  on  earth  is  evolved,  species  differentiated,  and  mind  unfolded  from 
their  prepotent  elements  in  the  immeasurable  past."  (Address,  pp. 
67,  68.) 

And  so  the  philosopher  is  pulled  up  again, — ^is  confronted  with  a  mys- 
tery which  he  cannot  solve,  a  phenomenon  the  cause  of  which  he  cannot 
explain.    Who  can,  "  by  seanrchi/ng^  find  out  God  ?" 

In  what  sense,  it  will  now  be  inquired,  is  Tyndall  a  materialist  ?  Only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  will  not  admit  the  investigation  of  material  nature 
to  be  conducted  otherwise  than  on  strictly  scientific  principles.  That  is 
to 'say,  the  student  must  observe,  analyse  and  compare,  and  conclude  as 
to  the  causation  of  the  things  that  meet  his  eye,  without  admitting  any 
explanation  other  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  field  of  study  itself. 
Let  him  use  aU  his  powers  to  discover  the  great  secret  as  to  the  origin 
of  things ;  let  ^im  press  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  "  whence  "  of  all  he  sees ;  but  let  him  beware  of  allow- 
ing early  prejudices  (1)  about  a  Creator  to  bias  him  in  the  search.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  and  kindred  spirits  have  resolved  that  nothing  but  scien- 
tific evidence,  t.0.,  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  shall  satisfy  them.  And  so, 
when  they  reach  the  outskirts  of  material  nature— when  they  come  to 
the  ultimate  atoms,  and  ask.  Whence  f  there  is  no  response  which  they 
will  admit  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  origin  of  things.  The  oracle  is 
dumb :  science  knows  nothing  about  an  invisible  God.  Thus  far  these 
men  of  the  modem  school  are  materialists.  They  do  not  dewy  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  They  only  say,  Wd  do  not  know 
of  such  a  Being. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  cannot  quite  shake  themselves  free  from  the 
innate  conviction  that  God  is  a  personal  God,  with  whom  they  have  to 
do.  Tyndall  is  not  an  Atheist.  He  will  not  accept  the  God  of  the  Bible ; 
he  will  not  accept  God  as  represented  by  theologians  or  the  Christian 
Church  ;  but  there  is  interesting  evidence  in  what  has  fallen  from  him- 
self, that  in  his  secret  soul  he  is  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  claims 
of  the  unseen  and  unknown  Jehovah.  Lecturing  at  Manchester,  in 
October  last,  he  said : — 

'*  We  are  surrounded  by  wonders  and  mysteries  everywhere.  I  have 
sometimes — ^not  sometimes,  but  often — ^in  the  spring  time  watched  the 
advance  of  the  sprouting  leaves,  and  of  the  grass,  and  of  the  flowers, 
and  observed  the  general  joy  of  opening  life  in  nature,  and  I  have 
asked  myself  this  question, '  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no  being  or  thing  in 
nature  that  knows  more  about  these  things  than  I  do  ?  Do  I  in  my 
ignorance  represent  the  highest  knowledge  of  these  things  existing  in 
this  universe  ? '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  man  who  puts  that  question 
fairly  to  himself,  if  he  be  not  a  shallow  man,  if  he  be  a  man  capable  of 
being  penetrated  by  profound  thought,  will  never  answer  the  question 
by  professing  that  creed  of  atheism  which  has  been  so  lightly  attributed 
to  me."  And  surely  that  is  a  touching  admission  in  the  preface  to  his 
Belfast  address : — "  Christian  men  are  proved  by  their  writings  to  have 
their  hours  of  weakness  and  of  doubt,  as  well  as  their  hours  of  strength 
and  of  conviction ;  and  men  like  myself  share  in  their  own  way  these 
yariationfl  of  mood  and  tense.   Were  the  religions  views  of  many  of  my 
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assailants  the  only  alternative  ones,  I  do  not  knov  how  strong  the  biMms 
of  the  doctrine  of  *  Material  Atheism '  upon  my  allegianoe  might  be. 
Probably  they  wonld  be  very  strong.  Bnt,  as  it  is,  I  have  noticed  daring 
years  of  self-observation,  that  it  is  not  in  hours  of  oleamess  and  vigour 
this  doctrine  eommends  itself  to  my  mind;  that  in  the  presence  of 
stronger  and  healthier  thought  it  ever  dissolves  and  disappears,  as  offer- 
ing no  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which  we  dwell,  and  of  which  we  form 
a  part."  We  are  not  without  hope  that  the  man  who  writes  thus  will 
yet  admit  the  force  of  what  F.  W.  Farrar  says  in  one  of  the  opening 
pages  of  his  "Life  of  Christ :"—"  Law  to  us  involves  the  neoesritypf 
postulating  a  Lawgiver,  and  *  nature,'  which  we  only  use  as  an  unscien- 
tific and  imaginative  synonym  for  the  sum  total  of  observed  phenomena, 
involves  in  our  conception  the  Divine  power  of  whose  energy  it  is  but 
the  visible  translucence.  We  believe  that  the  Gk>d  and  Creator  of  nature 
has  made  Himself  known  to  us,  if  not  by  a  primitive  intuition,  at  any 
rate  by  immediate  revelation  to  our  hearts  and  consdenoes.*' 

This  witness  is  true.  These  last  words  of  Dr.  Farrar  indicate  the  only 
clue  by  means  of  which  the  non-Christian  student  of  nature  may  escape 
from  the  labyrinth  of  vain  research  in  which  he  is  involved,  and  may 
get  into  the  way  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  in  a  happier  style,  and  with 
more  satisfactory  results.  God  has  revealed  Himself,  both  in  matezial 
nature  and  la  the  Bible.  His  gracious  purpose  is  that  we  should  come 
to  know  Him  with  the  knowledge  of  friendship  and  love.  How  is  that 
knowledge  to  be  attained  ?  Is  there  any  hope  of  knowing  God  in  a 
satisfactory  and  sufficient  manner  by  the  exploration  and  study  of  the 
works  of  His  hands  ?  Can  we  really  "  rise  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God"  ?  It  is  true  that  one  of  a  candid  spirit  may  reason  back  firom 
the  multiplied  evidences  of  design  with  which  the  world  abounds  to  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  a  great  Designer,  and  such  knowledge  of 
God  as  may  be  thus  acquired,  would,  if  reverently  and  humbly  cherished, 
lead  on  to  something  higher  still :  "  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  tiie 
things  that  are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead."  It  is 
not  uncharitable  to  say  that  many  of  our  aavcmM  seem  to  have  gone 
into  the  investigation  of  God's  works  destitute  of  the  moral  qualifica- 
tion required  for  this  ufiiwimTyTir^  attainment,  and  so  they  retuzn  without 
the  recognition  of  God* 

But,  indeed,  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake.  We  arrive  at  the  only  real 
and  serviceable  knowledge  of  God  as  Creator  by  learning  to  know  Him 
as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  The  first  thing  is,  to  admit  our  sinfulness  and 
dependence,  and  to  embrace  the  God-man  revealed  in  the  Word,  as 
having  answered  for  sin  and  reconciled  us  to  God.  Then,  but  not  till 
then,  we  attain  to  a  positive  and  abiding  conviction  of  His  creatorship* 
*'  Through  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  firamed  by  the 
word  ef  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things 
which  do  appear."  Then,  but  not  till  then,  we  repeat,  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition profitably  to  study  the  works  of  the  Divine  hand*  As  Dr.  Candlish 
has  well  put  the  case:  "It  is  conscience  within,  not  nature  without, 
which  first  points  to  and  proves  a  Deity.  It  is  the  Lawgiver,  and  not  the 
Orefttor,  that  we  first  reoognise^ihe  Governor,  the  righteous  Judge.  Xht 
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mozal  sense  involves  the  notion  of  a  moral  Ruler,  independently  altogether 
of  the  argmnent  from  creation,  and  the  true  position  and  purpose  of  that 
argument  is,  not  to  infer  from  His  works  of  creation  an  unknown  God 
as  Creator,  but  to  prove  that  the  God  already  known  as  the  moral  Buler 
is  the  Creator  of  all  things,~or  rather  to  show  what,  as  the  moral  Buler, 
He  has  to  tell  us  in  regard  to  the  things  which  He  has  created." 

Just  here  lies  the  truth  which  so  many  fail  to  discern.  To  reach  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  God  and  His  attributes  through  the  study  of  His 
works  is  one  thing ;  it  is  quite  another  to  listen  to  Him  while  He  unfolds 
to  us.  His  adopted  children,  the  glories  of  creation.  The  attitude  of  the 
inquirer  in  the  two  several  cases  is  entirely  different.  In  the  former,  we 
may  prosecute  research,  and  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  great  Designer,  but  we  are  ready  to  be  self-complacent 
and  proud  in  proportion  as  our  efforts  seem  to  us  successful.  In  the 
other,  we  listen  reverentially  to  what  the  Creator,  through  our  applied 
faculties  and  powers,  says  of  His  own  handiwork.  Under  His  guidance 
we  discover  adaptations,  and  evidences  of  power,  wisdom,  and  love,—* 
everything  is  beheld  in  a  new  light.  If  we  may  address  a  word  to  them, 
let  tiie  soientifio  men  of  our  day,  whose  temper  with  regard  to  the 
Christian  faith  is  a  hostile  one,  rest  assured  that,  so  long  as  they  refuse 
to  carry  with  them  into  their  investigations  a  happy  knowledge  of  God, 
attained  through  personal  submission  to  Christ,  they  will  ever  make 
an  unsatisfactory  thing  of  their  researches. 

Professor  Huxley  ought  to  be  told  by  some  one  that  intelligent  Christian 
people  regard  him  and  his  escapades  with  tender  pity.  It  may  be  true 
that  even  in  our  time  there  are  unwise  advocates  of  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  some  probably  are  disposed  to  be  intolerant  and  harsh  towards  men, 
—honest  doubters  or  guilty  triAetB — like  himself,  but  surely  such  a  fling 
as  the  following  is  uncalled  for  and  undeserved : — **  Who  shall  number 
the  patient  and  earnest  seekers  after  truth,  from  the  days  of  Galileo 
until  now,  whose  lives  have  been  embittered,  and  their  good  name 
blasted  by  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Bibliolaters?  Who  shall  count  the  host 
of  weaker  men  whose  sense  of  truth  has  been  destroyed  in  the  effort  to 
harmonize  impossibilities,  whose  life  has  been  wasted  in  the  attempt  to 
force  the  generous  new  wine  of  science  into  the  old  bottles  of  Judaism, 
compelled  by  the  outcry  of  the  same  strong  party  ? 

''  It  is  true  that  if  philosophers  have  suffered,  their  cause  has  been 
amply  avenged.  Extinguished  theologians  lie  about  the  cradle  of  every 
science,  as  the  strangled  snakes  about  that  of  Hercules ;  and  history 
records  that  whenever  science  and  orthodoxy  have  been  fairly  opposed, 
the  latter  has  been  forced  to  retire  from  the  lists,  bleeding  and  crushed, 
if  not  annihilated ;  scotched,  if  not  slain.  But  orthodoxy  is  the  Bourbon 
of  the  world  of  thought.  It  learns  not,  neither  can  it  forget ;  and, 
though  at  present  bewildered  and  afraid  to  move,  it  is  as  willing  as  ever 
to  insist  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  contains  the  beginning  and  end 
of  sound  science  ;  and  to  visit,  with  Buoh  petty  thunderbolts  as  its  half- 
paralysed  hands  can  hurl,  those  who  refuse  to  degrade  nature  to  the 
level  of  primitive  Judaism."  ("Lay  Sermons,"  p.  278.) 

Bluster  and  arrogance,  however,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Huxley  and  his 
coadjutors,  wiU  not  move  us  to  wrath ;  and  wo  content  ourselves  with 
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repeating  that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Neyer  will  they  be  at  rest, 
we  i^;ain  say,  and  reach  sweetness  of  spirit,  and  come  to  prosecute  the 
study  of  nature  in  a  satisfactory  way,  till  they  attain  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God.  Let  them  study  the  Bible,  it  satisfies  us  to  ask  them, 
as  Newton  did ;  let  them,  as  soon  as  may  be,  acquire  Newton's  faith ; 
they  will  then  be  all  the  happier  and  better  for  belioTing  in  Newton's 
God. 

As  for  the  influence  exerted  by  ungodly  scientific  men,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  great  havoc  is  being  wrought  among  those  whose  religious 
principles  are  unfixed.  And  with  a  view  to  the  counter-acting  of  a  power 
BO  evil,  it  would  be  well  for  men  of  science  who  are  on  the  Christian 
Bide  to  put  forth  some  manly  effort  to  protect  the  minds  of  young  people 
from  being  poisoned  by  plausible  speculations  of  the  Darwinian  cast. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  the  future  of  the  Christian  faith, — "  the  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  saints."  That  cannot  be  shaken,  for  experience,  if 
there  were  nothing  else,  has  shown  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  rock.  Let 
us  possess  our  souls  in  patience.  There  is,  however,  some  caU  to  apply 
to  ourselves,  and  carefully  to  ponder.  Professor  TyndiJFs  reoentrebuke :~ 
**  I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  fears  that  are  now  entertained  on  these 
subjects  really  have  their  roots  in  a  kind  of  scepticism.  It  is  not  always 
those  who  are  charged  with  scepticism  that  are  the  real  sceptics ;  and  I 
confess  it  is  a  matter  of  some  grief  to  me  to  see  able,  useful,  and  courageous 
men  running  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  wringing  their  hands  over  the 
threatened  destruction  of  their  ideals.  I  would  exhort  them  to  east  out 
scepticism,  for  this  fear  has  its  root  in  scepticism."  '*  Fm  est  et  ah  hotte 
doeeri."  T.  W.  B. 


A  NOTE  ON  FRENCH  POPULAR  LYRICS. 

If  there  is  a  nation  whose  history  can  be  written  with  the  help  of  its 
popular  songs,  surely  that  nation  is  France.  We  are  told  that  "  the 
crest,  or  distinguishing  badge,  of  the  Gallic  soldiers  who  served  under 
Offisar  was  a  lark, — a  fit  symbol  for  a  merry-hearted  people.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Yeroingetorix  and  of  Alesia,  the  cheeiy  lark  has  been  heard 
sending  forth  its  notes  to  heaven ;  and  from  battle-field  to  battle-field  the 
song  has  been  carried  on,  at  one  time  under  the  feudal  banner  of  the 
medisBval  lord,  then  under  the  oriflamme  and  the  fleur-de-lia,  now  amidst 
HxB  serried  legions  which  the  tricolor  flag  led  to  victory.**  But  if  the 
warlike  strains  of  French  lyrics  possess  such  magic  power,  we  must  not 
forget,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiat  satire  employed  it  with  equal  vigour  in  a 
different  direction,  and  that  the  dangerous  weapon  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
rendered  it  at  all  times  a  most  formidable  organ  of  public  opinion  against 
the  despotism  of  temporal  princes,  the  abuses  of  a  corrupt  Church,  and 
the  ever-increasing  pretensions  of  the  aristocracy.  Some  one  has  defined 
the  French  government  as  "absolute  rule  tempered  by  songs;"  this  is 
perfectly  true ;  from  the  Sirventes  of  the  Trouveres  to  the  Mazarinades, 
and  quite  recently  down  to  Beranger*s  classical  satires,  the  collection  of 
political  songs  is  both  extremely  rich  and  remarkably  varied*  In  vain 
did  the  grim  towers  of  the  Bastile  stand  in  days  of  yore  as  a  permanent 
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Warning  to  all  ihonghilesB  writers  wljo  were  preenmptaoufl  enongh  to 
meddle  with  State  afi&un ;  in  Tain  did  the  walls  of  Sainte-Felagie  ezgoin 
during  our  own  days  the  same  oantion,  more  gently  perhaps,  but  still 
qnite  as  earnestly ;  the  temptiition  was  too  strong,  and  the  barbed  shaft 
of  the  vandeville  must  fly. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  characterize  two  of  the  great  divisions  of 
French  lyrics — those  that  treat  of  martial  subjects,  and  those  which  refer 
to  political  themes  and  to  matters  of  home  administration.  To  the  lyrics 
inspired  by  the  tender  passion,  or  written  inter  ^oci^Za,it  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  direct  attention.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  same  events,  the 
same  misfortunes,  are  differently  appreciated  according  to  the  point  of  view 
adopted  by  the'poet.  One  sees  in  the  calamities  with  which  his  native  coun- 
try has  been  visited  a  cause  of  unmitigated  sorrow ;  and  the  only  utter- 
ances he  can  find  in  his  heart  are  those  of  patriotism.  His  songs,— those  of 
Eustaohe  Deschamps,  for  instance, — reflect  the  lurid  glare  of  the  camp, 
and  have  about  them  something  melancholy  and  despairing.  Another 
thinks  that  it  is  no  use  distressing  himself;  he  adopts  the  doctrine  of 
"  accomplished  facts,"  submits  to  necessity,  and  feels  anxious  merely  to 
save  from  the  power  of  the  enemy  as  many  hogsheads  of  wine  as  possible. 
**  Sauffez  no8  tonneauw,  je  vou9 prie  !  Take  care  of  the  casks  1  *'  exclaims 
Olivier  Basselin. 

Thereligiouslyrics,  hymns,  spiritual  songs,  carols,  and  translations  of  the 
Psalnds,  now  claim  our  notice.  The  substantive  noel  (Christmas)  served 
too  often  to  designate  productions  which  were  by  no  means  of  a  religious 
character,  though  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  tunes ;  but  still  French  sacred 
poetry  is  very  striking  in  respect  both  of  quality  and  of  quantity.  Let 
OS  name,  for  example,  the  naive  works  of  Ohristipe  de  Fisan  who,  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  rose  to  such  reputation  for  her  learning  and  her 
patriotism. 

The  great  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst  it  immediately 
led  the  people  in  general  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  had  an  indirect 
but  real  influence  upon  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  Olement  Marot's 
translation  of  the  Psalms  obtained  an  amoxmt  of  success  which  seems 
perfectly  wonderfal,  but  which  is  not,  one  is  sorry  to  say,  to  be 
attributed  altogether  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  brought  under  tide  notice 
of  the  gay  denizens  of  the  Louvre  and  Fontainebleau.  It  became  fashion- 
able to  chant  the  new  version  of  the  Psalms,  just  as  it  was  fashionable, 
a  few  years  later,  to  sing  the  love-ditties  of  Bonsard  and  Belleau. 
Marot's  favour  at  court,  the  prqtection  granted  to  him  both  by  King 
Francis  I.  and  by  the  accomplished  Princess  Marguerite  de  Navaire, 
must  be  considered  as  partly,  at  least,  the  cause  of  the  popularity  which 
bis  translation  enjoyed.  He  presented  a  first  instalment  of  the  work  to 
his  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  to 
Paris,  in  January,  1640;  and  we  sre  told  that  Francis  I.  encouraged 
Marot  "both  verbally  and  effectually."  The  gift  of  two  hundred 
doubloons  made  to  the  lucky  rhymester  had  a  corresponding  result  upon 
all  the  musicians  of  the  day,  who,  in  France  and  in  Germany,  vied  with  one 
another  in  setting  the  Psalms  to  appropriate  tunes.  This  tide  of  favour, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  The  Sorbonne,  or  theological  board  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  took  offence  at  Marot'0  tranelatiOA  of  the^  Ten 
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GommandmeniB  which  he  had  annexed  io  that  of  the  PsalmB ;  and  the 
poet  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Geneva,  where  Calvin  prevailed  upon 
him  to  complete  his  work. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  odions  measures 
decreed  by  Louis  XIV.  against  the  onfortonate  Hngnenots,  mark  another 
interesting  epoch  in  the  history  of  French  religions  poetry.  Whilst  the 
victims  of  the  Grand  Monarqne'a  tyranny  were  gathered  together 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  the  Gevennes,  whilst  they  held  their  meetings 
and  heroically  obeyed  the  dictates  of  conscience,  pathetic  eamplainiet, — 
as  they  called  them, — sung  or  recited  by  the  glare  of  toroh-light,  served 
to  remind  them  of  their  duties,  and  to  encourage  them  both  to  hope  and 
to  **  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith."  Many  of  these  traly  noble  songs, 
written  on  the  blank  leaves  of  family  Bibles,  have  been  handed  down  to 
ns,  and  they  remain  as  an  everlasting  memorial  of  the  piety  and  con- 
fltanoy  of  the  people  who  prodnoed  them,  and  among  whom  tiiey  were 
onrrent. 

It  is  particularly  curious  to  observe,  that  the  peneention  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  the  blind  fanatioism  of  Lonis  XIV.,  can  be  positively 
assigned  as  the  indirect  cause  of  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  lyxic 
poetry  in  the  whole  range  of  French  literature.  Amidst  the  din  of  con- 
troversy and  the  violence  of  the  King's  edicts,  an  insensible  reaetion 
towards  the  side  of  forbearance  began  to  be  felt  at  court,  which  reached 
even  the  steps  of  the  throne.  Madame  de  Maintonon,  irho,  bom  and 
brought  up  a  Protestant,  had  made  the  ruin  of  her  brethren  her  means 
of  obtaining  supreme  power,  felt,  after  having  reaohed  the  summit  of 
greatness,  the  vanity  of  her  gratified  ambition  ;  a  bitter  and  inoreasmg 
sense  of  disappointment  and  weariness  possessed  her  despite  all  her 
glory ;  she  suffered  the  pangs  of  regret,  perhaps  of  remorse,  from  vdiich 
even  the  purple  will  not  screen  the  guilty  heart.  In  this  mood  she  is 
said  to  have  confided  to  the  genius  of  Baome,  as  to  a  golden  um,  the 
secret  troubles  which  preyed  upon  her  soul ;  and  he,  '*  embodying  them 
hi  the  accents  of  sweetest  poetry,  flung  around  them  the  gaib  of  immor- 
tality.'* The  result  was  the  tragedy  of  "  Esther,*'  a  work  depioting  the 
grandeur  and  the  mysterious  sorrows  of  the  Queen,  who,  passing  her  life 
amongst  the  Gentiles,  detested  their  feasts,  their  banquets,  the  pomp  to 
which  she  was  doomed,  and  the  diadem  which,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone, 
she  trampled  under  foot,  to  cover  her  head  with  ashes,  and  to  weep 
bitterly  before  the  Lord.  It  is  generally  understood  that  Ahasnems,  in 
the  tragedy,  represents  Louis  XIV. ;  the  proud  Vashti,  whose  plaoe  is 
occupied  by  the  humble  Jewish  woman,  designates  Madame  de  Monies- 
pan;  whilst  the  ruthless  Haman  is  the  minister  Louvoib,  who  was 
already  in  a  state  of  comparative  disgrace.  Oan  we  not  see  the  '<  dragon- 
nade  "  portrayed  in  the  massacre  of  Israel  ?  Does  not  the  captivity  of 
the  Hebrews  evidently  mean  the  dispersion  of  the  Huguenots  ?  As  we 
ponder  over  the  choruses  of  the  Jewish  virgins,  sitting  on  the  banks  of 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  and  hanging  their  plaintive  harps  on  the  willows, 
do  we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  wailing  of  exiled  French  women  driven  by 
persecution  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  of  the  Elbe,  of  the 
Zuiderzee,  singing  in  mournful  strains  their  misfortunes,  their  hopes, 
and  the  beauties  of  theurfatherUnd  f 
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Bat  time  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  subject  of  religious 
poems.  A  few  words  must  be  said  about  compositions  of  a  different 
kind,  whioh  should  not  be  forgotten  in  a  general  review  of  French  lyrics, 
however  brief.  We  refer  to  the  songs  or  ballads  written  in  the  various 
dialects  of  the  country,  and  possessing  therefore  greater  historical  than 
literary  importance, — at  any  rate,  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Viscount  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque  has  devoted  his  energies  to  the  col- 
lecting, editing,  and  annotating  of  the  old  Breton  poems ;  and  from  the 
interesting  volume  which  is  the  result  of  these  investigations  many  a 
choice  piece  might  be  quoted.  Taliesin  and  the  Droids,  Merlin  and  King 
Arthur,  appear  repeatedly  in  these  compositions ;  which  are  marked  by 
a  strong  character  of  originality,  and  in  some  of  which  we  see  a  tran- 
sition from  the  worship  of  nature  to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  very 
singularly  described. 

The  old  Breton  songs,  either  sacred  or  secular,  are  specially  important, 
because  they  were  originally  the  sole  means  of  gratifying  the  intellectual 
cravings  of  a  very  extensive  district  and  numerous  population.  The 
men  to  whom  they  were  addressed  had  no  other  science  but  the  oral 
instruction  they  received  from  their  priests ;  their  most  highly  prized 
treasure  was  the  vast  collection  of  ballads  and  historical  traditions  they 
kept  aooumulatingunceasingly.  EUghly  emotional  and  fond  of  news,  deeply 
imaginative,  gifted  with  won  Jarful  powers  of  memory  and  with  the 
greatest  desire  for  learning,  they  sought  from  their  bards  or  minstrels  the 
daily  intellectual  food  which  was  indispensable  for  them.  The  "  master 
of  song  "  united  in  himself,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  crowded 
together  round  him,  the  threefold  qualities  of  an  annalist,  a  religious 
instructor,  and  a  composer  of  fiction.  He  appealed  to  their  heart,  their 
imagination,  and  their  reason. 

The  remarks  just  made  respecting  Brittany  apply,  though  with  some- 
what less  force  perhaps,  to  the  other  provinces  of  France.  Picardy, 
Normandy,  Ghisoony,  have  all  their  popular  songs  and  ditties ;  the  col- 
lection of  NoeU  BourguignonSf  ( '*  Burgundian  Christmas  Carols," )  edited 
by  La  Monnoye,  is  justly  celebrated,  and  may  be  named  as  an  excellent 
companion  volume  to  M.  de  la  Villemarque's  collection. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  many  of  the  most  popular  lyrics  have 
been  composed  with  the  view  of  either  extolling  terrible  crimes,  or  of 
stirring  up  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  reigns  of  Charles 
IX.,  Henry  III.,  and  Henry  lY.,  which  were  marked  by  such  disastrous 
wars,  and  over  which  a  thick  gloom  still  seems  to  hang,  may  be  also 
regarded  as  the  age  of  \ytio  song.  For  and  against  the  Protestants  and 
the  Liguewra  ballads  sprang  up  as  plentifully  as  mushrooms  after  an 
autumn  shower.  The  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  Yassy,  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  de  Guise  by  Poltrot,  the  "  cleverness  "  of  Jacques  Clement, 
who  stabbed  the  last  Yalois  King,  have  all  found,  alas  !  poetical  apolo- 
gists. A  learned  critic,  M.  Charles  Nisard,  remarks,  that  the  tragic 
episode  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  is  in  none  of  these  compositions 
directly  and  expressly  lauded,  but  at  the  same  time  he  quotes  a  song 
containing  evident  hints  of  Coligny's  death,  and  of  the  terrible  scenes 
which  were  to  accompany  it.  And  impartiality  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  if  the  Boman  Catholics,  by  popular  songs  and  ballads,  endesp 
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Tonred  to  stir  up  the  poptilation  of  France  agaiiut  the  Hngnenoia,  the 
latter  were  neither  more  pmdent  nor  animated  by  more  ChnBtian  Benti- 
ments.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  innumerable  songs  composed  for 
ihe  pnrpose  of  extolling  the  yirtnes  of  the  Calvinist  Poltrot  de  Men, 
the  murderer  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  one  need  only  mention  a  ballad 
in  ten  stanzas  on  the  occasion  of  the  reconciliation  of  Antoine  de 
Navarre  with  Catherine  de  Medici.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  violent,  more  rash,  more  indiscreet.  The  historian  Le 
Labonreur,  who  quotes  it,  ia  perfectly  right  when  he  says,  that  *<  the 
Huguenots  too  often  took  as  their  political  pattern  the  tragic  annab  of 
the  Jews,  and  that  they  preferred  the  rigour  of  the  Law  to  the  mildness 
of  the  dispensation  of  Grace.** 

The  above  sketch  will  give  our  readers  the  general  bharaoteristies 
of  French  lyrics.  The  subject  has  hitherto  received  but  little  attentiott 
out  of  France,  because,  as  already  said,  most  of  the  songs  or  ballsda 
are  remarkable  less  for  their  literary  merits  than  [for  their  historical 
interest.  But,  even  considered  from  this  latter  p<»nt  of  view,  they 
deserve  to  be  studied  ;  the  relations  between  France  and  England  haTC 
fdways  been  so  fraught  with  importance  that  ih.p  literature  of  both 
countries  is  to  a  large  extent  common  ground,  and  many  of  the  most 
popular  French  ditties  are  full  of  allnsiona  which  English  history  alone 
can  enable  us  to  understand. 

G.  M. 


SCENES  IN. THE  MAURITIUS. 

Thb  fine  island  of  The  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  was  dieeovered  by 
the  Portoguese  in  1605.  It  received  the  former  name,  in  honour  of 
Prince  Maurice,  from  the  Dutch,  who  snrveyed  it  in  1598,  but  who  did  not 
settle  in  it  till  they  took  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  ktter 
name  was  given  it  by  the  French,  who  seized  it  in  1716,  and  made  it  a 
military  station,  from  which  they  were  able  to  give  much  annoyance  to 
the  trade  of  Britain  with  the  East  Indies.  In  1810  it  became  oars  by 
conquest,  and  in  1814  its  possession  was  finally  confirmed  to  nf  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  has  proved  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  poosesB- 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  only  harbour  of  refuge  in  the  wide  tract  of  ocean  that 
lies  between  Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  Since  it  came  into  our  hands 
the  population  has  rapidly  increased.  The  residents  in  1867  numbered 
upwards  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  The  tone  of  morals, 
formerly  very  low,  has  also  greatly  improved.  There  are  of  course  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  French  population,  and  many  adherents  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion;  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  London  Missionary  Societies,  and  others,  a  numsroos, 
though  scattered,  population  of  British  Protestants  is  provided  with  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  The  liability  of  this  island  to  frequent  ravages 
of  small-pox  and  cholera,  besides  destmotive  hurricanes,  renders  it 
especially  needful  that  its  inhabitants  should  live  in  preparation  to  a 
better  life;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  under  similar  oironmstanoes,  the 
line  of  demarcation  betwesn  those  who  do  so  live  and  those  who  do  no^ 
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ifl  more  distinot  and  obvious  ihaa  it  TZBually  is  among  oommnnities  whose 
iennre  of  life  appears  more  secnre. 

I.  THB  OHOLEBA,  1854. 

In  the  year  1854  a  litUe  band  of  Ghnstians,  residing  in  or  about  Fort 
Loois,  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  prayer-meetings  at  eaoh  other's 
houses,  choosing  a  moonlight  evening  every  four  weeks  for  the  holy 
gathering. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  26th  of  May,  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Kelsey,  in  the  eastern  saborb  of  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
Lataniers  river.  Besides  the  Kelsey  £&mily,  there  were  two  Christian 
ministers  present,  with  their  wives,  and  three  other  gentlemen.  Before 
commencing  the  usual  exercises,  mention  was  made  of  a  rumour  that 
cholera  had  appeared  in  the  district  of  Qrand  Biver ;  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  it  a  subject  of  pray^  that  it  might  be  turned  away  from  the 
island.  It  was  a  time  of  blessing ;  but  it  would  seem  not  of  prevailing t 
as  to  the  matter  chiefly  in  question.  The  meeting  was  closed  by  singing, 
"  We  are  on  our  way  to  God,**  Mrs.  Eelaey  accompanying  on  the  piano, 
and  little  deeming  how  near  she,  and  some  of  those  who  sang  with  her, 
were  to  the  end  of  that  way. 

Next  day  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  the  praying  band,  proceeded  to  super- 
intend improvements  at  Glenside,  a  little  property  he  had  acquired  at  a 
spot  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  where  as  yet  there  was  no 
residence  but  a  straw-covered  cottage.    As  the  day  wore  on,  a  peculiar 
feeling  of  loneliness  which  he  could  not  account  for  came  over  him ;  a 
sense  of  absolute   solitariness   and  separation  from  all  earthly  ties, 
mingled  with  a  peace  "  passing  understanding  *'  and  a  confidence  that 
the  Lord  would  do  **  all  things  well.**    Towards  evening,  when  the  sun 
began  to  sink  gorgeously  in  the  west,  and  shed  such  a  glow  over  the 
heavens  as  can  be  seen  only  in  the  torrid  zone,  Mr.  Anderson  was 
singularly  drawn  out  in  prayer  for  himself  and  his  family,  after  which  he 
was  seized  with  an  intense  desire  to  reach  his  home.    Urging  his  way 
back  to  Port  Louis,  and  finding  all  well,  he  embraced  his  wife  and 
children  over  and  over  as  though  he  had  met  them  after  a  long  separation, 
and  at  eight  o*clock  he  gathered  them  an  xmbroken  circle  at  the  throne 
of  grace.    At  eleven  that  night,  Mrs.  Anderson  was  seized  with  cholera, 
which  terminated  fatally  within  twelve  Jiours.      About  midnight  she 
said  to  her  husband,  **  My  love,  I  am  dying ;  it  is  everything  now  if  I  am 
ready.**    She  then  commended  to  her  sister  Hersilie,  who  knelt  beside 
her,  the  care  of  her  infant  son,  Judson,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
tell,  and  expired  at  ten  on  Sunday  morning.    A  nurse  was  immediately 
procured  for  the  baby,  but  she  had  hardly  entered  on  her  duties  when 
the  fell  disease  laid  hold  of  her  too,  and  she  died  on  the  ensuing  Wednes- 
day.   Another  came,  but  left  in  a  few  hours  with  cholera  upon  her;  and 
the  child  was  nursed  by  a  goat.    Mr.  Anderson  lost  no  time  after  his 
wife's  funeral  in  removing  his  family  from  the  town  to  Glenside ;  but  the 
destroyer  followed  to  this  retreat,  and  before  a  week  had  elapsed  the 
housemaid  was  returning  to  town  a  widow  with  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband. 
The  pestilence  was  now  raging  at  Port  Louis.   No  rank,  or  age,  or 
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oondition  was  spared.  In  every  street  the  sound  of  the  hammer  preparing 
coffins  could  be  heard  at  all  hours ;  OTeiy  kind  of  Tehide  was  pat  in 
requisition  to  carry  the  dead  to  their  graves ;  and  an  onbroken  line  of 
twenty-twofnnerals  was  once  at  least  counted  on  their  way  to  the  cemetery. 

Fifteen  days  had  thus  passed  from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  epidemic, 
and  many  thousands  had  perished,  when  the  fatal  shaft  entered  the 
house  in  which  prayer  had  been  made  on  that  solemn,  happy  evening 
above  spoken  of.  Mr.  Kelsey's  youngest  child,  Nathanael,  was  taken 
ill  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  expired  after  five  hours  of  great  suffering. 
Scarcely  was  the  iuneral  over,  on  the  following  day,  before  another  little 
one,  Fred,  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  terminated  fatally  on 
the  Tuesday.  Though  deep  sobs  from  time  to  time  betrayed  the  father's 
anguish,  it  would  seem  that  he  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  to  bear  himself 
with  manly,  Christian  fortitude  in  presence  of  his  wife ;  for  she  after- 
wards said  that  from  the  time  of  Nathflnael*s  death  he  had  been  in  a 
most  heavenly,  joyful  state  of  mind,— far  more  so  than  she  had  evnr 
observed  before*  "  He  seems,'*  said  she,  '*  as  if  he  were  quite  done  with 
earth." 

On  the  day  of  his  second  bereavement,  Mr.  Kelsey  wrote  to  in£omi 
Mr.  Anderson  of  what  had  taken  place.  In  his  letter,  which  is  preserved* 
he  expresses  his  confidence  that  this  had  been  permitted  in  order  to  draw 
the  surviving  members  of  the  fiAmily  nearer  to  God ;  he  then  mentions  two 
other  children  and  his  wife,  as  having  been  in  a  condition  to  awaken 
anxiety;  but  adds  that  they  were  seemingly  better,— '*  Notwithstanding, 
we  deem  it  requisite  to  have  all  things  in  order,  so  that  should  it  pkaaa 
the  Lord  to  call  to  Himself  either  or  both  of  us,  we  may  leave  the  loved 
ones  we  quit  with  those  who  we  fondly  trust  will  care  for  them.*' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Eelsey  on  the  following  day  sent  for  a  notary,  and 
settled  his  earthly  affiurs ;  which  he  had  hardly  got  through  when  he  was 
struck  down,  and  his  case  was  seen,  ahnost  from  the  first,  to  be  hopeless. 
Lieutenant  Gordon,  another  member  of  the  prayer-meeting,  sat  with 
him  through  his  last  night,  listening  to  words  that  strengthened  his  faith 
and  rejoiced  his  heart.  The  dying  servant  of  Gk>d  said  that,  for  sevenl 
days  past,  his  agonies  both  of  body  and  mind  had  been  '*  more  than  com* 
pensated  by  the  presence  of  Jesus,  in  such  an  intimate,  near,  and  predoos 
manner,  that  he  could  compare  his  state  to  nothing  less  than  realising 
heaven  below.*' 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  hastened  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  illness,  found  him  stretched  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor, 
for  the  greater  convenienoe  of  applying  the  cold  water  douche,  a  remedy 
in  which  some  had  confidence,  and  which  in  some  eases  had  proved 
successful.  The  dread  disease  was  rapidly  doing  its  work.  The  sufferer 
lay  there  in  a  state  of  collapse,  like  a  breathing  corpse.  His  friend  knelt 
by  his  side,  and  asked  how  he  felt.  In  a  low  voice  he  answered,  *'  Yerf 
ill."  He  was  then  asked,  *'  Do  you  feel  Christ  to  be  precious  to  you  now  ?  '* 
He  replied,  "  Unspeakably  so— unspeakably  precious."  Daring  this  daj 
of  sorrow  **  Uttle  Tom,"  about  four  years  old,  Mrs.  Kelsey's  only  but* 
viving  child,  entered  the  room,  and  seeing  his  father  apparently  dead, 
looked  into  his  mother's  face,  and  said,  '<  Mamma,  is  Tom  going  to  die  ?** 
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"  I  hope  not,  my  dear/'  answered  his  mother ;  "  why  do  yon  ask  that  ?  " 
"Mamma,"  he  replied,  '*Nathanael  is  dead,  and  Frederick  is  dead,  and 
papa  is  dead, — and  Tom  die  too.'* 

Daring  the  following  night  Mr.  Eelsey  asked  for  another  donche,  and 
seemed  to  be  so  reyiyed  by  it,  that  a  momentary  hope  that  his  life  would 
be  spared  was  entertained.  He  began  to  sing  a  favourite  hymn  and  con- 
tinned  in  a  feeble  but  distinct  voice,  "  Halleliijah !  hallelnjah  I  We  are  on 
onr  way  to  God  I "  It  was  but  the  last  flicker  of  the  lamp,  bursting  into 
a  flame  before  being  quenched  for  ever ;  for  after  this  he  sank  rapidly :  at 
sunrise  his  ransomed  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  realms  of  bliss. 

The  clergy  of  the  island  had,  at  such  a  season,  as  may  be  supposed, 
more  to  do  than  they  could  well  accomplish.  Much  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  the  burying-grounds,  where,  under  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun, 
they  performed  the  last  rites  of  the  Church ;  and  when  freed  from  waiting 
on  the  dead,  the  living  and  the  dying  claimed  their  attention.  The  Bev. 
L.  Banks,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  heard  of  Mr.  Eelsey^s  bereave- 
ment, but  not  of  his  own  illness ;  and  going  to  visit  and  comfort  him,  he 
passed  under  the  verandah  into  one  of  the  rooms,  when  the  first  object 
that  met  his  eye  was  the  corpse  of  his  friend  laid  out  on  a  canopy.  Every 
household  in  fact  had  then  its  tale  of  woe;  and  there  was  hardly  an 
individual  who  did  not  feel  that  his  own  turn,  suddenly  to  be  called  hence, 
might  come  next.  It  was  beautiful  to  witness  the  calmness  of  the  true 
Christians,  who,  with  "pestilence"  walking  around  them  *' in  darkness," 
and  "destruction"  wasting  at  "noon-day,"  could  smile  as  "abiding 
Uider  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  In  striking  contrast  with  this  holy 
confidence  in  God  was  the  dread  and  terror  of  those  who  had  only  this 
world  for  their  portion.  But  the  arrows  of  death  pierced  all  alike,  and 
Mr.  Banks  went  from  the  house  of  death  to  lie  down  and  die  too.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  beautiful  little  church  of  St.  Thomas,  where 
he  had  proclaimed  the  Word  of  Life. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Kelsey*s  death,  his  widow  was  removed  from 
Lataniers  river  to  a  cottage  in  the  upper  part  of  Champ- de-Mars,  but  in 
a  state  that  gave  little  hope  of  recovery ;  and  within  eight  days  from  her 
last  bereavement,  she  herself  was  laid  by  her  husband  and  children.  As 
the  aged  Dr.  Montgomery  left  her  dwelling,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  her,  he  said,  "  Tbere  she  is,  dying  of  cholera ; 
and  she  has  '  little  Tom  *  seated  on  the  bed  beside  her,  and  is  holding 

np  the  child's  hands  in  hers,  making  him  repeat  prayers  after  her 0 

God  I  when  will  this  awfixl  visitation  have  an  end  ?  " 

n.  THE  HX7RRIGAKE  OF  1868. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1868,  The  Mauritius  was  visited  by  a 
hurricane  of  such  violence  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for  at  least  half  a 
century.  The  season  had  been  unusually  stormy;  and  successive 
cyclones  had  passed  over  the  country  in  December  and  January,  over- 
turning some  labourers'  huts,  and  unroofing  some  sugar  factories ;  but 
the  growing  canes  had  not  been  hurt,  and  were  now  more  than  ordinarily 
luxuriant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Maroh,  the  barometer,  which  for  several 
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dajB  had  stood  below  thirty  inches,  began  to  descend  stiU  lower,  and  the 
strength  of  the  south-east  trade-wind  increased.  At  noon  next  day  the 
wind  veered  towards  the  north  in  violent  gosts,  and  before  snnset  reached 
the  north-west,  right  opposite  to  the  point  from  which  it  had  started. 
Its  force  daring  this  rotatory  movement  was  tremendous.  The  tall  heavy 
sugar-canes  were  levelled  like  grass ;  the  largest  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
or  broken  off  at  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  ground ;  church-towers 
and  belfries  were  thrown  down ;  many  mansions  of  the  upper  class  fell  in 
ruins  over  their  afi&ighted  inmates,  or  were  stripped  of  their  roofing ;  while 
the  camps  of  estate  labourers,  with  the  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  general 
population,  both  in  town  and  countxy,  were  hterally  blown  to  pieces. 
Besides  causing  other  grievous  damage,  the  wind  tore  off  the  roof  of  one 
wing  of  the  Government  House  of  Beduit,  which  is  so  well  sheltered, 
that  though  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-le^el,  it  had  braved  the  rudest 
blasts  that  had  been  hurled  against  it  for  nearly  a  century. 

In  the  town  of  Port  Louis  scarcely  any  of  the  public  buildings  escaped 
ii:jury.  Three  churches  were  reduced  to  ruins  by  this  hurricane,  and 
hundreds  of  houses  destroyed.  On  the  railway-Hues  every  station  was 
unroofed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  Terminus.  Two  spans  of 
the  Grand  lUver  viaduct,  each  measuring  a  hundred  and  twenty-six 
feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about  as  many  tons,  were  actually  lifted  off 
the  piers,  and  hurled  into  the  ravine  below,  where  they  were  found 
lying  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees  to  the  direction  of  the  railway.  At 
one  of  the  workshops,  the  whole  of  the  wooden  building  was  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  the  goods- wagons  were  turned  over  on  their  sides ; 
the  huge  iron  doors  of  the  repairing-shed  were  burst  open  in  spite  of  eveiy 
effort  to  shore  them  fr^m  within,  and  this  with  such  violence  as  to  oMxse 
the  crown  of  the  arch  above  them  to  give  way ;  so  that  the  massive 
stone  walls  and  the  girders  of  the  roof  fall,  burying  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  and  a  large  eight-wheel  locomotive  under  them.  One  of  the 
wings  of  these  doors,  above  a  ton  and  a  quarter  in  weight,  was  seen  next 
day  lying  twisted  and  shattered  on  the  grass,  at  least  twenty  feet  from 
its  original  position.  On  most  of  the  estates,  the  8Ugar-mil]«  and  boiling* 
houses  were  either  injured  or  totally  destroyed ;  the  vaeunm-pans,  cen- 
trifugal machines,  and  other  beautiful  and  expensive  maohineiy  com- 
monly employed  in  the  colony,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  &Uing  mate- 
rials of  the  buildings. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Govenmient  authorities  that  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing this  calamity  there  were  fiilly  fifty  thousand  persons  houseless 
on  the  island,  and  exposed  to  the  still  inclement  weather,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  suffering  from  epidemic  disease,  and  numbers  maimed 
or  otherwise  izyured  from  the  &11  of  their  habitations.  The  loss  of  hie 
was  of  course  considerable.  From  the  ruins  of  Port  Louis  alone  thiriy 
bodies  were  extricated  by  the  police  within  a  day  or  two,  and  about  a 
hundred  in  the  rural  districts.  Two  of  the  **  Christian  Biethran,*'  with 
several  other  persons,  were  killed,  and  some  severely  wounded  by  the 
fall  of  the  Boman  Catholic  chapel.  Several  Indians  who  took  refnge 
in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Port  Louis  were  buried  beneath  their 
ruins. 
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Glenside,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Anderson,  mentioned  in  a  previonff 
chapter,  is  a  beautifdl  spot,  close  to  the  ravine  of  the  Grand  Biver,  and 
aboat  foor  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  The  bed  of  this  river,  a 
little  above  the  house,  lies  between  preoipicea  *jxro  hnndred  feet  high, 
exhibiting  a  variety  and  beauty  of  tropical  Scenery  rarely  to  be  met 
with.  The  white  Faille-en-qaeue  (Boatswa^ii)  nestles  in  the  crevices  of 
the  clifb ;  and  wili  monkeys  chatter  am^jng  the  trees,  looking  down  in 
proud  security  to  the  depths  beneath.  Half  a  mile  below  Glenside,  the 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a  graceful,  Iigh^.looking  railway  bridge,  resting  on 
pillars  a  hundred  and  eighty  fee'^  high,  and  uniting  the  district  of 
Coromandel  with  Pailles.  The  b.ouse,  now  a  neat  unpretending  structure 
containing  eight  rooms,  has  ir^  front  an  open  verandah,  from  which  the 
rich  purple  flowers  of  the  Thommear  hang  in  rich  festoons,  inter- 
laced  with  honeysuckle  and  other  creepers,  red,  yellow,  white,  and  blue^ 
each  seeming  to  vie  with  the  other  in  decorating  this  cottage  of  content. 
Within  doors,  almost  every  room  presents  to  the  eye  some  one  or  more 
precious  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  those  in  the  better  apartments  being 
executed  in  large  ornamental  letters,  but  those  in  what  was  the  boys*room 
above  stairs  indicating  that  use  rather  than  decoration  was  intended. 
The  beams  and  supports  here  are  written  over  with  Scripture-passages  in 
ink,  or  chalk,  or  pencil-^silent  tokens  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  lada 
towards  Him  whose  promise  is,**  Those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me." 

The  youths  referred  to,  six  in  number,  with  two  girls,  composed  Mr. 
Anderson's  family  after  the  death  of  his  wife  above  related.  Judson,  the 
youngest,  was,  as  already  mentioned,  only  two  months  old  when 
deprived  of  a  mother's  care.  In  his  boyhood,  he  became  a  close  and 
diligent  student,  seldom  joining  the  family  circle  at  croquet  or  other 
games,  and  rarely  appearing  in  the  parlour  when  visitors  oalled,  unless 
repeatedly  sunmionod.  In  such  case,  he  would  sit  listening  and  observ- 
ing, but  never  speaking  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  As  he 
grew  older,  however,  it  was  plain  that  he  was  neither  dull  nor  morose. 
Though  never  talkative,  he  had  a  fund  of  dry  humour ;  and  would  occa- 
sionally set  the  whole  family  in  roars  of  laughter  by  sallies  of  wit  and 
drollery  pronounced  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  in  a  way  quite  peculiar 
to  himself. 

In  1869  Judson  was  awarded  a  large  silver  medal,  presented  by  the- 
Hon.  Mr.  Pilot  to  the  best  pupil  in  the  school-section  of  the  Boyal 
CoUege.  Having  subsequently  in  the  college  classes  obtained  prizes  for 
superiority  in  English,  Ghreek,  and  Latin,  and  also  a  silver  medal  for  good 
conduct,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  both  by  himself  andhis  friends,  that  he  would 
be  a  successful  competitor  for  the  English  scholarship ;  which  secures  ita 
holder  the  privilege  of  being  sent  to  England  for  a  period  of  four  years» 
to  complete  his  studies  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.  But  He  who  doeth 
all  things  well  had  otherwise  ordered. 

*  [The  biographical  sketch  which  follows  would  have  been  better  placed, 
perhaps,  elsewhere  and  under  a  different  heading ;  we  are  unwilling,  however,  to 
detach  it  from  the  pages  with  which  our  correspondent  has  connected  it.— Ei>.] 
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When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  be  met  with  an  aoddent 
which  brought  him  faoe  to  face  with  death,  and  led  him  to  resolve  that 
his  life,  if  preserred,  should  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  making  known 
the  GospeL  He  aeoompanied  three  of  his  brothers  to  bathe  in  the 
adjoining  river.  The  two  younger  boys  separated  from  the  elder  to  find 
the  shallower  part  of  the  water,  when,  almoBt  immediately  afterwards, 
one  of  them  gave  a  ery,  and  both  were  seen  hurled  through  the  air,  down 
a  precipice  thirty  feet  deep,  and  along  with  them  a  large  stone  with 
several  smaller  ones.  Judson  was  found  lying  with  the  boulder  hardly 
an  inch  from  his  head,  and  stained  with  his  blood ;  his  brother  James  a  few 
feet  from  him,  and  both  were  insensible.  Happily  no  bones  were  broken ; 
but  Judson  was  much  bruised,  and  his  hand  so  lacerated  as  to  be  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  for  several  weeks. 

In  a  smsJl  book  of  memoranda,  found  after  his  death,  he  relates,  that 
seeing  a  large  round  stone  leaning  on  a  smaller  one,  he  and  his  brother 
went  to  take  away  the  support,  for  the  fhn  of  seeing  it  roll  down  to  the 
liver.  But,  more  quickly  than  they  expected,  it  began  to  move,  throw- 
ing James  on  one  side  and  himself  on  the  other.  He  adds,  *'  That 
day  I  made  a  vow  in  my  heart  that  if  I  Mved  to  become  a  man,  I  would 
be  a  nussionaiy  for  the  cause  of  my  God."  On  the  next  page  is  written, 
«<  0  Lord,  *  create  in  me  a  dean  heart,' and  help  me  to  find  Thee ;  and  put 
me,  O  Lord,  in  the  right  path."  In  the  same  little  book  numerous 
hymns  are  copied  in  his  handwriting;  and  in  another  sinular  one, 
amongst  other  memoranda  he  has  the  entry,  *'  Went  and  distributed 
tracts  to  the  sailors  on  the  wharf."  This  he  did  from  time  to  time ;  and 
also  to  the  sick  in  the  Civil  HospitaL  On  one  occasion  he  had  not 
returned  home  to  Glenside  for  the  night ;  and  it  appeared  the  reason  was, 
that  he  had  made  an  appointment  in  the  town  with  a  poor  sailor  to 
take  him  to  an  evening  service.  All  these  were  buds  of  promise; 
but»  it  would  seern^  only  buds,~not  the  fruit  of  true  union  with 
Christ 

The  youth  never  swerved,  it  is  believed,  from  his  purpose  of  becoming  a 
missionary,  either  medical  or  strictly  clerical ;  and  probably  no  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  what  may  be  termed  his  habits  of  piety  thought  of 
questioning  whether  he  had  ever  been  truly  converted,  or  dreamed  that 
the  great  change  which  unites  the  soul  to  Chzist  by  living  fiuth  had  yet 
to  take  place.  The  case  is  so  common,  that  we  are  glad  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  one  so  well  marked. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  preceded  his  last  illness,  Judson,  now 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  apparently  in  good  health,  proceeded  with  one 
of  hie  brothers  to  the  ravine,  which  we  have  described,  to  bathe,  and  again 
spoke  of  his  desure  to  connect  himself  with  nussionary  work.  On  their 
return  home,  they  found  awaiting  them  their  eldest  brother,  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Anderson,  who  had  arrived  by  the  early  train,  accompanied  by  a 
Madagascar  Christian,  a  staff-of&cer,  attended  by  an  interpreter,  though 
he  knew  something  both  of  French  and  Engli^.  Together  the  party 
went  to  a  large  ostrich-feather  shaped  tamarind  tree,  in  which  was  a 
summer-seat  reached  by  a  wooden  ladder.  In  this  cool  retreat  many  a 
missionary  band  had  sung  the  praises  of  God»  and  here  these  young  men 
talked  of  the  blessed  woric  then  going  on  in  MadagaseaTf  irhan  tlie 
*<  blood  of  mar^is  "  had  indeed  proved  the  "  seed  of  tiie  OhnrdL" 
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Breakfjuiover, twohymns were simg,andSainnel read andprayed ;  after 
which  a  walk,  oroqaet-playing,  mnsio,  and  oheerfdl  oonyersation  filled 
np  {he  day,  Jndson  being  the  life  of  the  party.  The  next  morning, 
Sunday,  he  spoke  of  haTing  spent  the  night  withont  sleep,  and  of  feeling 
ill.  Another  sleepless  night  ensned ;  bnt  as  he  hardly  uttered  a  com- 
plaint no  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  him.  It  was  soon  obvious,  how- 
erer,  that  he  was  labouring  under  an  attack  of  fever,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  week  the  lEfymptoms  were  so  serious  that  his  recovery  became 
doubtful. 

Now  came  the  father's  intense  anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  son's  soul. 
Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  prepared  ?  If  not,  how  terrible  t  If  he  was,  0  that 
some  evidence  of  his  being  so  might  be  given  I  Judson  had  always  been 
so  retiring  and  undemonstrative,  that  though  he  had  not,  like  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  joined  himself  to  the  Church  in  membership,  it  had  been  taken 
for  granted  that  he  was  a  true  Christian.  But  now  that  the  world  was 
dosing  upon  him,  and  eternity  opening,  the  thought  that  he  might  not 
after  all  be  among  the  saved  was  sad  indeed,  and  hard  to  bear.  Earnest 
prayers  and  interoessionB  ascended  from  fond  relatives  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace ;  and  tears,  seldom  seen  at  Glenside,  would  have  their  course. 
Prayers  too  were  offered  for  the  sufferer  in  several  of  the  churches ;  and 
thus  passed  the  loved  one's  last  Sunday  upon  earth. 

"When  his  father  asked,  '*  Jndson,  do  you  realise  or  feel  the  presence 
of  Jesus?"  he  answered,  "No;"  and  when  reminded  that  Jesus  was 
present  with  him,  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Where  is  He  ?  "  His  brother 
Samuel  asking  him,  <*  Do  you  love  Jesus  ?  "  he  said,  "  I  hope  so."  It 
was  remarked, "  You  should  be  able  to  say  whether  you  love  Him  or  not. 
Do  you  love  papa,  or  do  you  only  hope  that  you  love  him  ?  "  to  which  he 
replied,  "  0,  no !  I  love  papa :  yes,  I  see  how  it  should  be" 

In  this  unoertamty  about  his  spkitual  condition,  his  brothers  and 
Bisters  were  earnestly  urged  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  be  graciously 
pleased  either  to  restore  him  to  health,  or  reveal  Himself  to  bin^  in  guch  a 
manner  as  would  enable  him  to  testify  before  his  departure  to  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  him,  and  to  his  persuasion  that  he  was  accepted 
in  Him.  All  prayed;  and  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  supplication  and  crying  that  ascended  to  His  throne : 
He  gave  "  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,"  and  '*  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  And  on  this  wise  came  the  bless- 
ing. On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  27th  of  August,  it  was  suggested 
that  all  the  fandly,  except  Samuel,  should  withdraw  into  the  adjoining 
parlour  to  engage  in  their  usual  family- worship,  thus  to  try  what  effect 
their  united  singing  would  have  on  the  invalid.  They  sang,  "  Jesu,' 
Lover  of  my  soul,"  etc.,  when  Judson,  listening,  asked  his  brother,  *' Who 
are  singing?  "  On  being  told  that  his  **  papa  and  all  of  them  "  were 
singing,  he  joined,  and  sang  too.  Before  engaging  in  prayer,  Mr.  Ander- 
son read  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  making  some 
remarks  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer  as  there  set  forth.  By-and-by  Judson 
asked,  "What  are  they  doing  now?"  and  being  told  they  were  all 
praying  for  him,  he  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  closed  his  eyes 
as  in  prayer.  When  Mir.  Anderson  returned  to  the  bedroom,  Samuel 
toldhimihat  Judson  had  been  joining  in  the  wonihip,  and  onappealing> 
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to  him  whether  it  was  not  so,  was  answered  with  a  smile,  *<  0  yes  1 1  was 
singing,  •  Jesn,  Lover  of  my  sonL' "  "  Do  you  love  Jesus,  Jodson  ?  "  was 
the  next  question,  '*  O  yes  I  O  yes !  I  do  love  Him.  He  is  with  me :  I 
know  it."  The  Holy  One  had  heen  invoked,  and  that  Holy  One  hsd 
oome ;  and  there  was  no  one  present  who  did  not  feel  that  the  dying 
youth  was  now,  even  now,  in  communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
—that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  taken  place.  All  hedtanoy, 
timidity,  doubting,  seemed  to  have  been  removed  in  an  instant ;  and 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  both  in  his  words  and  looks,  he  continued,  in 
quotations  of  Scripture  and  of  hynms,  to  praise  the  Lord.  As  he  did  so, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  silently  entered  the  room,  and  kaelt 
down  unobserved,  listening  with  joy  and  solemn  awe  to  his  raptnrons 
language. 

From  this  time  till  the  following  morning,  when  he  slept  in  Jesns,  his 
peaee  and  joy  in  God  seemed  to  be  unbroken,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  painful  spasms  which  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  When  his  mind  began  to  wander,  the  very  mention  of 
the  name  of  Jesus,  or  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  would  quiet  the  feverish 
trouble,  and  lead  to  expressions  of  praise.  In  answer  to  what  might  be 
said  to  him  by  his  father  or  brothers,  he  would  often  reply,  "It's  all 
right,  papa ;  it*s  all  right,  Samuel ;— it*8  all  right." 

The  unspeakable  blessing  of  having  pious  brothers  and  sisters  was 
abundantly  manifest  in  this  case.  As.they  had  earnestly  pleaded  for  the 
manifestation  of  Divine  love  to  his  soul,  so  now  they  vied  with  eaeh 
other  in  cheering  and  comforting  him;  like  ministering  spirits,  they 
tended  him,  with  prayers  and  spiritual  songs,  to  the  brink  of  *'  Jordan." 
A  few  hours  before  his  departure,  when  utterance  was  becoming  indis- 
tinot,  he  looked  towards  one  of  his  brothers,  and  said,  '*  Sing,  David, 
*  The  other  side  of  Jordan.' "  Those  present  sang  the  hynm,  and  Judflon 
joined,  though  his  words  were  hardly  articulate.  The  last  hymns  he 
appeared  able  to  follow  were,  **Tai  tm  hon  Fere,  ^i  nCaiUnd  aux 
Cieux :  "  and,  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

We  have  often  heard  of  departing  saints  speaking  as  though  they  saw 
some  loved  one  from  the  spirit- world  waiting  to  accompany  them  n^ien 
released  from  the  body.  But  it  was  remarkable  in  Judson*s  case,  that 
though  he  could  have  had  no  recollection  of  the  mother  who  was  taken 
when  he  was  two  months  old,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  his  earthly  life  he  said 
to  his  sister,  '*  I  have  seen  Mamma ; "  and  then,  "  Amelia,  do  you  see 
Mamma?"  He  also  asked,  <*  Where  is  unde  William  ?  "  Thisalsowas 
a  Christian  relative  whom  he  had  never  seen  in  the  flesh,  and  who  had 
recently  died  at  Birkenhead. 

During  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  August,  be  gradually 
sank.  As  long  as  he  was  able,  he  sang  the  praises  of  Qod  with  those  beside 
him,  and  when  he  could  no  more  speak  distinctly,  he  still  attempted  to 
sing,  following  the  tune  with  his  voice*  After  eight  in  the  evening,  he 
was  evidently  on  the  brink  of  departure.  He  held  his  fisther*s  hand  in 
his,  but  the  pressure  became  less  and  less  perceptible.  One  of  the  brothen 
offered  a  final  prayer  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit;  and  a  few 
minutes  after  nine  o'clock  he  quietly  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  loved  remains  were  buried  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow 
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log  d&y.  The  fnescU  assczzibled  in  the  honse  f asg,  "  We  sing  of  the 
realms  of  the  blest,"  etc.  After  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  they 
proceeded  to  ihe  western  cemetery  of  Port  Louis,  where  prayer  was  again 
offered,  and  the  singing  of  *' Jesn,  Lover  of  my  soul,'*  etc.,  was  well  sus- 
tained. The  father  of  the  departed  then  bore  testimony  to  the  grace  and 
goodness  of  the  Lord  manifested  in  his  happy  death ;  and  exhorted  all 
present,  especially  the  young  companions  of  his  son,  to  "  seek  the  Lord 
while  He  may  be  found."  The  Bey.  S.  Andereon  then  spoke  with  much 
power  in  French,  and  concluded  with  prayer  and  the  Benediction.  There 
was  nothing  dark  or  gloomy  at  these  obsequies ;  the  prevailing  feeling, 
even  among  the  near  relatives,  was  gratitude  and  joy  rather  than  soirow. 
Ab  the  Btones|wera  being  placed  over  the  vault,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  passed  between  them,  and,  resting  on  the  plate  of  the  coffin, 
brightened  up  the  Globia  Deo  which  preceded  the  name  and  age  of  him 
who  there  lay  sleeping  in  Jesus* 
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Three  Indian  Heroes:  The  Mis- 
nonary,  ihe  Statesman,  the  Soldier, 
By  the  Eev,  J.  8,  Banks.  London  : 
WesUyan  Conference  Office. — ^The 
greater  portion  of  this  handsome 
little  book  originally  appeared  in 
the  form  of  papers  in  our  own  pages. 
Mr.  Banks  has  made  some  additions 
to  his  graphic  sketches  of  three 
Indian  celebrities,  Carey,  Lawrence, 
and  Havelock,  justly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  **  heroes,"  and  has  broken 
the  whole  into  convenient  brief 
ehapters.  The  substance  of  larger 
works  is  presented  in  this  way  in 
the  hope  of  "interesting  young 
readers  in  our  Indian  empire." 
The  several  nairatives  are  given 
in  a  style  remarkably  clear  and 
vigorous. 

The  Wesleyan-Methodist  Con- 
nexional  Beeord  and  Year  Book, 
1874.      EdiUd   by    WUUam   W. 

4  0 


Stamp,  D.D.  London :  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office. — ^We  must  refer 
our  readers  to  our  advertising-sheet 
for  a  list  of  the  multifarious  con- 
tents of  this  volume.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  great  care  and  at 
considerable  expense;  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  those— an 
increasing  number,  happily — who 
take  an  interest  in  the  interior 
working  of  our  Oonnexional  machi- 
nery. We  anticipate  a  large  circu- 
lation for  ihis  repository  of  Method- 
istio  infoimation — ^much  of  which 
is  no  where  else  made  so  con- 
veniently accessible.  The  "District 
Statistical  Tables  of  Methodism  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  1874,"  may 
be  referred  to  as  being  of  special 
value  to  officials  in  our  Circuits 
and  Societies. 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  an  the 
Supremacy.    The  French  Original 
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trndanEngUih  Traiulatum.  Edited 
hy Robert PotU^M.A.  Cambridge: 
William  Metcalfe.'-'^ %  have  here 
what  the  editor  terms  "  a  literary 
oario8ity»  whether  it  be  regarded 
in  reference  to  its  author  or  its 
sabject."  The  original  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  treatise  on  the 
Boyal  Sapremaoy  is  still  preserved 
in  the  University  Library  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  the  present  pablication 
is  an  *'  attempt  to  exhibit  it  in  the 
same  form»  page  by  page,  line  for 
line,  and  word  for  word."  A  fbw 
photographio  fiM-siuules  of  a  page 
or  two  of  the  mannsoript  would 
have  been,  we  think,  of  more 
interest  to  most  people  than  the 
entire  Frenoh  original  in  ^ype, 
idiioh  can  bat  very  remotely  serve 
snbh  a  poipoee  as  that  for  which  it 
is  here  employed.  The  translation 
which  follows  the  French  treatise 
was  published  in  1682,  and  again, 
with  some  slight  alterations,  in 
1810.  On  the  present  aspects  of 
the  controversy  to  which  it  relates 
it  throws,  of  course,  no  light ;  but 
the  sentiments  are  pious,  and  some 
of  the  arguments  advanced  are  the 
same  as  those  now  commonly  used 
in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  Vatican.  Towards  the  dose 
occnra  a  sentence  on  which,  in 
reference  to  the  Papw^,  the  lapse 
of  three  hundred  years  has  not 
enabled  us  to  improve  :•»*' Since 
we  see,  then,  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist  shall  not  last  for  ever, 
we  must  wait  for  the  destruction  of 
Babylon,  and  submit  ourselves  to 
the  wiU  of  the  Lord."* 

It  is  more  than  a  <* curiosity*'  to 
read  the  "conclusion,"^  identical  as 


it  is  with  the  substance  of  many  a 
similar  tractate  ever  and  anon 
launched  against  the  great  heresy 
as  the  centuries  roll  on. 

"Li  the  first  part  of  our  book  we 
have  proved  and  declared  that  Peter 
was  not  primate  of  the  Church,  by 
confuting  all  the  papistical  reasons 
for  it. 

« In  the  second,  we  have  proved 
that  they  cannot  produce  or 
allege  any  true  testimony  that  St 
Peter  was  at  Bome. 

'<In  the  third  part  we  have  proved 
from  themselves  that  they  have 
said  they  ought  not  to  have  the 
primacy. 

"In  the  fourth  part  we  have 
explained  the  propheoiefl  speakiag 
of  Antichrist." 

It  is  Boggeetive  that  we  an  yet 
toiling  at  the  true  intetpretation  of 
the  Scripture  dedarations  concern- 
ing the  "fjAlling  away  "  and  "Anti- 
christ," expositorB  being  inoress- 
ingly  doubtful  as  to  the  applicatton 
of  these  terms;  and  that  we  are  still 
busily  confuting  the  ^^'^iw  of  the 
Papacy,  or  of  the  Pope,— for  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing,— to  infal- 
libility and  aupremaogr.  Lord,how 
longf 

UemioridU  of  Jamsi  Mmr$imt 
of  Oldkam  and  Dewebmnf.  By 
Qeorge  Seoitt  WeeU^m^Meikodiit 
Miniiter.  London:  HamOioih 
AdanUf  and  Co.— Tbia  Memoir  is 
one  of  a  dasswith  wbiehMethodism 
haslongbeen  fomi]iar,and  towliiefa 
valuable  additions  an  stiU  bdag 
oonstantiy  made.  Mr.  Manden 
led  a  "Metiiodist  lifo"  for  fiffy- 
seven  years,  and  his  biographer 


*  "Pais  done  que  nonsvoyons  que  le  re* 
gne  d* Antichrist  ne  demoona  pes 
poor  jamais,  11  nous  fault  attendre 
la  4Mniotiott  de  Babilone,  et  nous 
ooatenterdelavonlont^dnSeignear/'  (P98.) 
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iellfl  the  story  of  his  oonyerrion, 
his  varied  services  in  the  Christian 
Chnroh,  and  his  closing  days,  with 
an  effective  pen.  The  narrative 
proper  is  interspersed  with  striking 
incidents;  while  short  notices  of 
the  introduction  of  Methodism  into 
DeWsbnry,  and  of  its  progress  in 
the  locality,  with  here  and  there  a 
hrief  statement  of  doctrine  or  of 
principle,  prompted  by  the  heart  of 
the  fEdthfdl  preacher  and  teacher, 
add  greatly  to  its  interest. 

Forgiveness  ondLaw.  By  Horace 
Sushnellt  D.D.  London:  Eodder 
and  Stotighton, — Dr.  Boshnell  is 
doubtless  a  very  able  man,  and  he 
occupies  a  somewhat  prominent 
position  among  the  theological  wri- 
ters of  the  United  States.  His  work 
on'*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural" 
has  had  a  large  sale  in  this  country, 
as  also  have  had  some  volumes  of 
his  sermons,  many  of  which  are 
admirable.  But  on  the  subject  of  this 
book  the  author  is  in  a  per£Bct  mist. 
A  fewyears  ago  hepublished  a  work 
entitled, ''The  Vicarious  Sacrifice," 
with  past  of  which  he  is  not  now 
flatisfied,-*and  no  wonder.  He 
issues  the  present  treatise  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  one, 
or  rather  in  the  stead  of  its  later 
ehapters.  We  are  informed  in  what 
way  he  was  led  toa  revision;  and  he 
is  candid  enough  to  confess  that,  as 
he  thinks,  he  has  obtained  dearer 
lightonthesubjeotoftheAtonement. 

Dr.  Bushnell  is  careful  to  tell  us 
that  his  corrections,  set  forth  in 
this  new  book,  "do  not  include  a 


return  to  any  of  the  standard  theo- 
logic  formulas  he  has  heretofore 
rejected."  He  denied  the  "  legal 
substitution,  legal  satis&otion, 
theory"  of  the  Atonement;  and 
he  denies  it  stilL  He  now  asserts 
'*  a  real  propitiation  of  God,  finding 
it  in  evidence  from  the  propitiation 
we  instinctively  make  ourselves, 
when  we  heartily  forgive."  Thus  the 
Divine  Lawgiver  is  let  down  to  a 
human  standard,  and  no  other  pro- 
pitiation for  sin  is  requisite  in  His 
government  than  man  requires 
when  offended  by  his  fellow-man ! 
Is  this  view  borne  out  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  ?  So  Dr.  Bush- 
nell affirms.  The  death  of  Christ 
was  intended  to  prqpiHaie  God,  as 
a  man  by  his  sorrow  for  what  he 
has  done  propitiates  one  whom  he 
has  wronged :  it  was  not  intended, 
it  is  held,  to  expiate  sin,  or  to  make 
satisfaction  for  it,  in  any  sense. 
Such  passages  as  GaL  iiL  18; 
1  Pet.  iL  24;  ilL  18 ;  together  with 
the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  are  ac- 
cordingly explained  away  in  true 
Sodnian  style. 

It  would  require  pages  to  enter 
into  the  argument  here  raised, 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  give 
to  Dr.  Bushnell  at  present,  our  only 
object  being  to  indicate  the  character 
of  his  new  work.  To  many  it 
will  we  fear  look  plausible  enough ; 
but  as  attempting  to  set  forth  a 
theoiy  of  the  Atonement  it  is  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  his  former  book. 
If  the  subject  is  a  **  mysterious  " 
one.  Dr.  Bushnell  at  least  has  done 
little  to  explain  it. 


GLANCE  AT  PUBLIC  OCCUERENCES. 


VB.  OLADSTONX'S  ESSAYS  OK  BITUAL- 
ISM  AMD  THS  VATICAN  DEOBKXS. 

Two  Essays,  firom  the  pen  of  the 
late  PrimftMiuister,haYe  occasioned 


for  some  weeks  past  an  extraor- 
dinary commotion  amongst  the 
reading  public, bothin  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  former  of  them, 
published  in    the  Oontm]9orary , 
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n  vould  ba  haid  to  find  ohjeeloEB 
to  ifaa  awiiinii4ion  af  a  "^vmranal 
and  pctpetoal  matinel  of  humaa 
natnn  wUdi  ezaeia  of  iu»  that  the 
fiocm  ginran  flxteniallj  to  our 
flwwigfatB  in  woid  and  act  shall  be 
one  appsopdato  to  their  aohatance ;  ** 
that,  ''applied  to  the  eiiele  of 
mdiTidiial  lifis,  fids  prineiple.  which 
giTca  US  ritoal  in  zaligu>n«  giyea  ns 
the  eeremooial  of  eonrti,  the 
eoetmne  of  jodgea,  the  nnifonn  of 
zegimentSy  all  the  langaage  of 
heialdiy  and  symbol,  aU  the  hier- 
archy of  rank  and  title ;"  and  that, 
deaeending  through  all  classes, 
it  *'  presents  itself  in  the  badges^and 
the  bands  of  Foresters  and  Benefit 
Societies/'  Bat  this,  and  mnch 
more  like  it,  has  little  to  do  with 
the  Bitoaliam  whose  sappression  is 


&e  oVject  af  As  PoAfio  Woahq^ 
BO :  cor  wtth  file  Bitoafism  which 
she  EsB^  itadf  indeed  deaecOMS  as 
■■gBlf3iBg''aBdkakhidaadaBeha 
maimer  af  mMfaM  dispiMition  to 
zitBal  aa  iBdieato  a  design  to  alter 
ai  Icaal  Aa  eennoBial  of  religion, 
in  and  by  fins  nation, 
af  aamnilating  it  to 
file  Boman  or  Popish  eerammiial ; 
aadv  toriher,  of  intrododng  file 
or  Pi^al  religion  into  fills 
>flie  inaidioos  fana, 
but  steady  soasion,  of 
And  we  regret 
eiiM<Tlii(;lj,  eonaidering  the  pod* 
tion  and  authority  of  the  writer, 
that  a  diaaertation  on  Bitaehnn, 
oetcnaihiy  by  the  Pariia- 
irreat  of  Popish  innora- 
K  in  file  Eni^iah  Chnreh,  should 
have  taken  the  sh^e,  chiefly,  of  a 
lofdeliTerancea  on  Asthetifls 
•^t^  on  "*  chnreh  anlii- 
ieetore,"  •"cottage  gardena,"  and  the 
''staireaae  of  the  Foreign  Offiee" 
in  paitjenlar.    The  world  at  large, 
we  gaflier,  ia  befiure  na  in  pdnt  of 
ritoal  (.^^athetjcs);  English  Gbareh- 
inen^oiioonfcnnists^P^esbyteriaitf, 
and  it^*gKaK  women, — ^we  are  all 
■'open  to  the  aerereat  eritieism'* 
whan  we    attempt  to    asaodila 
beanty  with  nsefolneaa. 

Bat  there  is  some  imparotement; 
and,  to  apply  nAiat  is  thos  admitted 
to  the  sobject  of  religion,  the  pabKo 
worship  of  God  having  been  *•  con- 
fessedly redoeed  to  a  atoto  of  great 

external  debasement arefSonna- 

tion  was  necessary."  Ansslhefieal 
roYolation  in  matters  of  religioosob- 
aervanoe  is  accordingly  oponos ;  and 
oar  great  bosiness  now  is  to  guide, 
control,  and  utilise  it  EspeoiaUy 
shoold  preaching  be  more  fervent 
and  powerful;  for  "nothing  is  of 
more  equivocal  tendency  fiianhif^ 
ritual  with  a  low  appreciation  of 
Ghiisfiaa   doctrine."     Aft  to  the 
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kind  of  ehaage  that,  in  onr  "  own 
time  and  country/*  in  anyparticnlar 
case,  shonld  be  made,  as  the  revoln- 
iion  in  taste  wins  its  way  among 
the  people,  now  in  one  ohnrch  or 
congregation  and  now  in  another, 
tests  should  be  applied,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, "such  as  the  following 
questions  might  furnish : — 

1.  Is  it  legally  binding?  an  in- 
quiry in  which  the  element  of 
desuetude  can  hardly  be  excluded 
from  the  yiew  of  a  clergyman  or  of 
his  flock. 

2.  Is  it  in  its  own  nature  faTOur- 
able  to  devout  and  intelligent 
adoration  of  God  in  the  sanctuary  ? 

8.  Will  it  increase,  or  will  it  limit, 
the  active  participation  of  the  flock 
in  the  service  ? 

4.  Is  it  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Prayer  Book  ? 

6.  Is  it  agreeable  to  the  desires 
of  this  particular  congregation? 

6.  Is  it  adapted  to  their  religious, 
and  their  mental  conditions  ;  and 
likely  to  bring  them  nearer  to  God 
in  the  act  of  worship,  or  to  keep 
them  further  from  Him  ;  to  collect 
or  disperse  their  thoughts,  to  warm 
or  freeze  their  afiiections  ?  " 

Such  are  the  tests,  some  of  them 
good  enough  in  themselves,  which 
the  Essayist  proposes,  now  that 
ritual  is  "  on  the  increase  among 
us,*'  to  prevent  its  abuse :  it  seems 
to  him  '*  that,  as  a  general  rule,  an 
answer  to  all  these  questions  should 
be  ready  before  a  change  in  ritual 
is  adopted;  and  that,  where  law 
interposes  no  impediment,  still,  if 
any  ef  them  has  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative,  such  changes  can 
hardly  be  allowable.'* 

The  reader  is  by  this  time  more 
than  ready  to  ask,  What  has  all 
this  to  do  with  Bitualitm,  that 
attachment  of  Bomish  doctrine  to 
outward  observances,  whatever 
they  may  happen  to  be,  which  has 


demanded  the  interference  of  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  Enghsh  Established 
Church  against  a  section  of  its  own 
clergy,  and  which  is  bo th  the  occasion 
and  the  terminus  ad  qttem — ^if  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  having  any  but 
an  flssthetioal  significance — of  this 
Essay  ?    We  are  disappointed. 

Conceding  a  large  scope  to  a  ge- 
nius that  requiresunusual  discursive 
license  to  fairly  assert  itself— allow- 
ing ample  space  for  rejoicing  over 
the  general  awakening  of  English 
men  and  women  to  a  sense  of  the 
fact,  that,  "  in  the  business  of  com- 
bining beauty  with  utility,**  they 
are  "singularly  uninstructed,  unac- 
complished, maladroit,  unhandy  ;*' 
granting  liberal  room  and  verge  for 
describing  a  state  of  things  as  to 
'< ritual**  in  the  Christian  Church 
in  England,  that,  when  the  Essayist 
was  young,  was  "  dishonouring  to 
Christianity,  disgraceful  to  the 
nation,  disgraceful  most  of  all  to 
that  much-vaunted  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  English  public  ^idiioh 
in  impenetrable  somnolence  en- 
dured it,  and  resented  all  inter- 
ference with  it," — we  nevertheless 
had  some  right  to  expect,  from  one 
whose  deliverances  cannot  but 
recall  certain  antecedents  and  sug- 
gest weighty  contingencies  deeply 
afiecting  the  national  well-being, 
that  an  Essay  on  "Bitualism** 
would  deal  pointedly  with  the  evil 
which  the  term  is  commonly  used 
to  designate.  The  title  "  English 
JEsthetics,**— to  analyse,  blame, 
praise,  direct  them  in  their  bud- 
dings towards  higher  excellence,  in 
parish  churches  or  out  of  them, — 
would  in  future  editions,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting,  mislead 
no  one.  The  former  of  the  two 
papers  which  are  just  now  making 
such  a  noise  among  us,  seems  to  us, 
to  speak  plainly,  to  have  under- 
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gone  a  twirt  in  ilf  prodnotion  iluit 
has  thoroughly  spoiled  it  for  the 
pmpoee  fsxt  which  prohebly,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  intended. 

The  second  of  these  Essays  has 
been  occasioned  l>y  the  first,  but  is 
on  another  subject,  and  of  a  very 
different  stroctnre  and  tempera- 
ment. From  what  is  hardly  abore 
namby-pamby,  the  change  to  direct 
statement,  vigorous  aigoment,  and 
earnest  eipostnlation,  is  striking. 
The  venture,  obvionsJy  no  ordinary 
one  for  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
one  of  the  two  chief  politioal  parties 
in  the  .State,  seems  to  have  been 
made  with  ahandonf  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  writer—'One  who  is  not 
likely  to  be  Premier  only  once 
diuing  his  politioal  career,— is  stu- 
diously such  that  its  import  cannot 
be  mistaken.  In  the  "  Contempo- 
raiy  Beview"  Mr.  Gladstone,  on 
the  question,  **  whether  a  handful 
of  the  clergy  are  or  are  not  engaged 
in  an  utterly  hopeless  and  visionazy 
effort  to  Bomanise  the  Church 
and  people  of  England,"  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"At  no  time  since  the  bloody 
reign  of  Mary  has  such  a  scheme 
been  possible.  But  if  it  had  been 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
centuries,  it  still  would  have  become 
impossible  in  the  nineteenth:  when 
Bome  has  substituted  for  the  proud 
boast  of  aemper  eadem  a  policy  of 
violence  and  change  in  fidth ;  when 
she  has  refurbished,  and  paraded 
anew,  every  rusty  tool  she  was 
fondly  thought  to  have  disused; 
when  no  one  can  become  her  con- 
vert without  renouncing  his  moral 
and  mental  fireedom,  and  placing 
his  civil  byalty  and  duty  at  the 
mercy  of  another;  and  when  she 
has  equally  repudiated  modem 
thought  and  ancient  histoiy." 

This  passage,  intended  to  allay 
the  fears  of  the  public  with  regard 


to  the  ultimate  efiiBcts  of  the  exist- 
ence and  spread  of  Biiualism 
amongst  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, oould  not  fail  to  be 
received  by  the  Boman  Gathotifle 
among  us  as  a  mine  sprang  under 
their  feet.  A  passionate  outburst 
of  remonstrance,  expostulatum* 
and  invective,  has  followed,  and 
theEssayist  sees  himself  compelled 
to  re-assert,  vindicate,  and  iUus- 
trate  his  position,  dealing  with  the 
strong  expressions  which  he  had 
used  respecting  the  Vatican  and  its 
recent  doings,  particulaz^  in  1870, 
"  on  their  merits." 

The  ofGmding  paragraph  eontains 
four  propositions,  of  which  thefint, 
relating  to  the  substitution  of  *'a 
policy  of  violence  and  change  In 
fEuth"  for  the."  proud  boast  of  sem- 
p^r  eo^Mfi;"  and  thefouryi,dec]ai]ng 
that  Bome  has  "  equally  repudiated 
modem  thought  and  ancient  his- 
tory;"are  disposed  of  "rather  sum- 
manly"-— thelatter  for  the  ipielevant 
reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  it 
concerns  a  question  which  is  one  of 
"divinity."  The  second  proposi- 
tion, that  Bome  has  "  refurbiBhed, 
and  paraded  anew,  every  rusty  tool 
she  was  fondly  thought  to  have  dis- 
used," is  supported  by  a  teniUe 
array  of  references  to  Encyclicals, 
including  the  Syllabus  of  1861, 
issued  from  the  Vatican  within  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  yearn,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  decrees  of  1870. 
Here  the  writer  shows  Imnself  to  be 
clearly  of  opinion  that  where  the 
Church  of  Bome  does  not  nowinflict 
penalties  "  in  lifo,  limb,  liberfy,  or 
goods,  on  disobedient  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,"  or  assert  its 
"title  to  depose  sovereigns,  and 
release  subjects  from  their  all^i^ 
ance,  with  all  its  revolting  oonae- 
sequences,"  it  is  Ibr  want  of  power, 
not  of  will;  is  because  Banyan's 
description  of  the  Fopeistrae^  as  to 
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his  iemporal  anttioriiy,  so  that  he 
mnst  fain  be  content  with  <*  grin- 
ning at  pilgriiBB  as  they  go  by,  and 
bitiDg  his  nails  because  he  cannot 
come  at  them.** 

The  Essayist  naturally  finds  it 
necessary  to  expend  his  main  force 
on  the  establishment  of  his  third 
proposition,  which  relates  to  the 
operationoftherecentextraordinary 
declarations  and  claims  of  the  Pope 
on  personal  and  private  duty.  The 
policy  which  issued  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  of  1829 
is  expounded  and  approved :  mainly 
on  the  ground  that,  while  the 
strength  of  the  party  which  opposed 
thd  measure  had  lain  in  the  "  alle- 
gation that,  from  the  nature  and 
claims  of  the  Papal  power,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  consistent 
Boman  Catholic  to  pay  to  the 
Crown  of  this  country  an  entire 
allegiance ;  and  that  the  admission 
of  persons,  thus  self- disabled,  to 
Parliament,  was  inconsistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  State  and  nation ;  *' 
a  sufficient  reply  was  given  to  their 
argument  by  the  actual  attitude  of 
the  Papacy  towards  the  Boman 
Catholic  subjects  of  Foreign  States. 
Austria,Pmssia,  the  German  States, 
Tuscany,  all  proved  that "  the  Papal 
Court  could  submit  to  circum- 
stances, and  could  allow  material 
restraints  even  upon  the  exercise 
of  its  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.** 
Here  in  Great  Britain  the  Pope  laid 
no  claim  to  temporal  jurisdiction ; 
did  not  pretend  to  exercise  a  power 
to  **  depose  kings,-  release  subjects 
&om  their  allegiance,  and  incite 
them  to  rcTolt.*'  To  a  yariety  of 
questions  concerning  the  keepiug  of 
fiuth  with  heretics,  the  doctrines  of 
per8eontion,and  so  on,  answerswere 
moreover  given  by  "  the  highest  Bo- 
man Catholic  authoritiesinthecoun- 
try*'whichproyed,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  State, 


"  that  the  Boman  system,  however 
strict  in  its  dogma,  was  perfectly 
compatible  with  civil  liberty,  and 
with  the  institutions  of  a  free 
State  moulded  on  a  different 
religious  basis  from  its  own.'* 
Neither  was  it  certain,  at  that  time, 
that  the  Pope  himself  laid  claim 
to  infallibLlity,  or  to  an  universal 
obedience  from  his  flock  ;  the 
Gallican  Church  had  always 
resisted  the  Vatican  'on  these 
points,  and  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance had  shown  that  both  the 
Pope*s  judgments  and  himself 
might  be  tried  by  the  ''assembled 
representatives  of  the  Christian 
world.*'  The  Council  of  Trent,  too, 
by  not  affirming,  though  it  did  not 
deny,  either  proposition,  gave 
testimony  to  the  same  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  preponderance 
of  Italian  and  Boman  influ- 
ences which  obtained  in  its  deUbe- 
rations. 

Still  further  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  nation  in  1829  before 
it  conceded  the  ftOl  exercise  of  civil 
rights  to  Boman  Catholics.  Bishop 
Doyle,  who  was  examined  by  Com- 
mittees both  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  In  what, 
and  how  far,  does  the  Boman 
Catholic  profess  to  obey  the  Pope  ?  " 
answered,  that  "  The  Catholic  pro- 
fesses to  obey  the  Pope  in  matters 
which  regard  his  religious  fiuth; 
and  in  those  matters  of  ecdesias- 
tioal  discipline  which  have  been 
already  defined  by  the  competent 
authorities.**  Again,  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Does  that  justify  the  ob- 
jection that  is  made  to  Catholics, 
that  their  allegiance  is  divided?" 
he  replied,  **  Our  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  tiie  allegiance  which  we 
owe  the  sovereign,  are  complete, 
and  lull,  and  perfect,  and  undivided, 
inasmuch  as  they  extend  to  all 
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politimly  legal,  and  eiril  ri^fta  of 
the  King  or  his  subjecta.  I  think 
the  allegiance  dae  to  the  King,  and 
the  allegionoe  dae  to  the  Pope,  are 
aa  diatinct  and  as  divided  in  their 
nature,  as  any  two  things  can 
poesiUy  be.**  To  the  same  pur- 
pose was  the  colleetiTa  Toiee  of  the 
YieuB  Apostohe,  who,  at  that 
time,  goremed  the  Bomaa  Catho- 
lics of  Great  Britain:  "They 
declare  tiiat  neither  the  Pope,  nor 
any  other  prelate  or  eoelesiastieal 
person  of  the  Soman  GathoMe 
Cfanreh Jias  any  right  to  inter- 
fee  direetly  or  indirectly  in  the 

Oivfl  Goremment nor  to  oppose 

in  any  measure  the  peiformanoe 
of  the  eiril  duties  which  are  dne  to 
the  King.*'  Mnch  evidence  of  this 
kind  is  produced,  and  more  is  said 
to  be  prodneible,  in  justification  of 
the  reversal  of  the  national  policy 
as  to  the  eivil  rights  of  oar  Boman 
GathoHc  fellow-sabjects  which  was 
inftogorated  forty-five  yean  ago. 

These  thingspremisedt  now  comes 
the  gravamen  against  the  Papacy 
of  to-day.  The  Pope*s  infallibility, 
when  he  speaks  em  ccUhsdrd^ 
as  it  regacds  faith  and  morals; 
his  daim  to  the  obedience 
of  his  spiritual  sobjects  without 
practical  limit  or  reserve;  his 
supremacy,  without  any  reservation 
on  the  point  of  civil  rights ;  havenow 
been  formally  declared  to  be  defide. 
The  Syllabus  and  the  Encyolioal 
had  accompHshed  much  to  undo 
the  concessions,  or  what  were 
understood  and  taken  to  be  conces- 
sionfi,  in  1829,  at  least  so  fBur  as  Great 
Britain  was  concerned  ;  and  it  re- 
mained for  the  late  Vatican  Council, 
ostensibly,  to  complete  the  work 


of  rehabilitating  the  Pope  in  all  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  that  had 
for  a  time  soMned  to  be  Tolnntarily 
laregone.  Nay  more;  it  is  not 
individual  submission  as  to  £ulh 
and  morals,  whieh  will  satisfy 
the  re-asserted  daims  of  the 
Vatican,  or  of  the  parfy  al  pteseni 
dominant  in  the  Latin  Church,  but 
*'the  State  must  now  be  a  slave." 
"Absolute  obedience,  it  is  boldly 
declared,  is  due  to  the  Bope^  at  the 
peril  of  salvation*  not  alone  in 
laifli,  in  morals,  but  in  all  things 
which  concern  the  diacipline  and 
government  of  the  Chureih.*  Thus 
axe  swept  into  the  Papal  net 
whole  multitudes  of  facts,  vriiole 
systems  of  government^  prevailing, 
though  in  different  degrees,  in  e veiy 
country  of  the  world.  Even  in  tiie 
United  States,  where  the  severance 
between  Church  and  State  is 
supposed  to  be  complete,  a  long 
catalogue  might  be  drawn  of  sub- 
jects  belonging  to  the  domain  and 
competency  of  the  State,  but  also 
undeniably  affecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church ;  such  as,  by 
way  of  example,  marriage,  burial, 
education,  prison-discipline,  blas- 
phemy, poor-relief,  incorporation, 
mortmain,  religious  endovrments, 
Yows  of  celibacy  and  obedience. 
In  Europe  the  circle  is  £ar  wider, 
the  points  of  contact  and  of  inter- 
lacing almost  iimumerable.  But 
on  all  matters,  respecting  whieh 
any  Pope  may  think  proper  to 
declare  that  they  concern  either 
faith,  or  morals,  or  the  government 
or  discipline  of  the  Chureh,  he 
claims,  with  tiie  approval  of  a 
Council  undoubtedly  (Ecnmenieal 
in  the  Boman  sense,  the  absolute 


*  It  maj  be  of  interest  to  some  to  inspect  the  text  of  this  preposterous  assump- 
tion, **  Non  Bolam  in  rebus,  qxm  ad  fidem  et  mores^  sed  etiam  in  lis,  qnm  ad 
disoiplinam  et  regimen  Eodesiie  per  totum  orbem  diffoss  pertinent.'* — 
Dogmatic  ConstitutionB,  etc.,  chap.  HI. 
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obedience,  at  the  peril  of  aalvation, 
of  every  member  of  his  oom- 
mimion."  The  EBSAyiet,  having 
adduced  overwhehning  evidence  in 
support  of  the  tmth  of  all  these 
allegations,  is  well  entitled  finally 
to  inquire  whether  England  has 
not  the  light  **  to  ask,  and  to  know, 
in  what  way  the  obedience  required 
by  the  Pope  and  the  Council  of 
the  Vatican  is  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  integrity  of  civil  allegiance  ?  " 
We  have  laid  before  our  readers 
a  brief  ridumi^  as  far  as  possible 
in  their  own  words,  of  these  two 
remarkable  Essays  because  of  the 
influence  which  both  of  them,  but 
especially  the  latter,  are  likely  to 
have  upon  the  national  mind  with 
regard  to  the  two  queetionB  which 
they  discuss.  Seldom  have  two 
sudi  documents  been  launched  al- 
most simultaneously  by  a  statesman 
who  has  held  the  helm  of  public 
afihirs,  and  who  cannot  but  be 
conscious  that  he  may  be  called  to 
hold  it  again  before  his  pubho  life 


closes.  With  their  value  lor  the 
purposes  of  upholding  a  political 
party,— if  to  any  they  wear 
the  aspect,  which  to  us  they  do  not, 
of  a  bid  for  re-investiture  with  an 
ascendancy  which  seems  only  yes- 
terday, to  have  been  at  its  zenith, — 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  die 
is  cast;  and,  whatever  the  tempta- 
tion, there  is  at  least  one  probable 
head  of  a  British  Cabinet  who  can 
have  no  truckling  with  the  <*  Irish 
Vote."  Nor  will  we  speculate  on 
the  possible  respective  meanings  of 
«  home  policy  '*  in  office  and  out  of 
it^how  far  apolitical  leader,  for  the 
moment  induced  to  express  his  per- 
sonal opmions  and  convictions,  may 
hereafter  be  able  to  carry  his  party 
with  him.  It  suffices  for  the  pre- 
sent to  know  that  a  word  has  been 
uttered  which  was  sorely  needed, 
and  in  our  gladness  that  it  has 
been  at  length  frankly  spoken  we 
smother  a  regret  that  it  was  not 
forthcoming  a  year  or  two  sooner. 
London:  November  19ih,  1874. 


PAPERS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS : 


IV. — BITBDBISM  IN  JAPAN. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  GBIFFIS,  OF  TOKEI,  JAPAN. 


The  religion  founded  by  Buddha 
eight  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  which  is  professed  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  the  human 
race,  which  has  a  Uterature  perhaps 
larger  than  all  other  religious  lite- 
ratures combined,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  treat  except  in  the 
broadest  terms.  Our  object  in  this 
article  is  to  portray  the  entrance 
and  development  of  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  to  outline  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, and  to   show  its    present 


status  in  that  now  fermenting 
nation,  in  which  its  latest  fruits  are 
found. 

Buddhism  originated  as  a  pure 
atheistic  humanitarianism,  with  a 
lofty  philosophy  and  a  code  of 
morals  higher  than  any  heathen 
religion  had  reached  before  or  has 
since  attained.  Its  three  great 
distinguishing  characteristics  are 
atheism,  metempsychosis,  and 
absence  of  caste.  First  preached 
in  a  land  cursed  by  secular  and 
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spiritaAl  oppression,  it  admow- 
ledged  no  oaste,  and  dedared  all 
men  equally  sinfdl  and  miserable, 
and  all  equally  capable  of  being 
freed  from  sin  and  misery  through 
knowledge.  It  taught  that  the 
souls  of  all  men  had  lived  in  a  pre- 
yions  state  of  existence,  and  that 
all  the  sorrows  of  this  life  are 
punishments  for  sins  committed  in 
a  former  condition.  Each  human 
soul  has  whirled  through  countless 
eddies  of  existence,  and  has  still 
to  pass  through  a  long  suocessbn 
of  birth,  pain,  and  death.  All  is 
fleeting,  nothing  is  reaL  This  life 
is  all  a  delusion.  After  death  the 
soul  must  migrate  for  ages  through 
stages  of  life,  inferior  or  superior, 
until,  perchance,  it  arrives  at  last 
at  Nirwana,  or  absorption  in 
Buddha.« 

Besides  its  moral  code  and  {philo- 
sophical doctrines.  Buddhism  had 
almost  nothing.  A  '* system"  it 
was  not  in  any  sense ;  but  its  pro- 
gress was  rapid  and  remarkable. 
Though  flnaUy  driven  out  of  India, 
it  swept  through  Burmah,  Sian^ 
China,  Tliibet,  Manchuria,  Eastern 
Siberia,  and  finally  into  Japan. 
But  by  this  time  the  bare  and  bald 
original  doctrines  of  Bhaka  (Buddha) 
were  arrayed  in  the  dress  with 
which  Asiatic  imagination  and 
priestly  necessity  had  clothed  and 
adorned  them.  The  ideas  of  Shaka 
had  been  expanded  into  a  complete 
theological  system,  with  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  stock  religion. 
It  had  a  vast  and  complicated  eccle- 
siastical and  monastic  machinery, 
a  geographical  and  sensuous  para- 
dise, definitely-located  hells  and 
purgatories,  populated  with  a  hie- 
rarchy of  titled  demons,  and  duly 
furnished.     Of  these  the  priests 


kept  the  keys.  leguMed  &s  fiMV- 
mometers,  and  timed  or  graded  flie 
torture  or  bliss.    The  system  bad, 
even  thus  eariy,  a  minntely  cata- 
logued hagiology.    Ita  esehatology 
was  well  outlined,  and  the  priests 
claimed  to  beas  expert  in  qfoeetknis 
of  casuistry  as  they  were  at  ttieir 
commercial  system  of  msiwes  still 
in  vogue.     General  eouneils  had 
been  held,  decrees  had  been  issued, 
dogmas  defined  or  abolished;  in 
short,  the  Buddhist   mismonaries 
entered  Japan  having  a  mechanism 
perfectly  fitted  to  play  upon  the 
fears   and  hopes  of    an  ignorant 
people,  and  to  bring   them  iuto 
obedience  to  the  new  and  aggres- 
sive faith. 

If  there  was  one  oounby  in 
which  the  success  of  Buddhism  as 
a  popular  religion  seemed  fbre- 
ordained,  that  country  was  Japan. 
It  was  virgin  soil  fat  anjrthing  that 
could  be  called  a  religion :  before 
Buddhism  came  there  was  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name.  Day  by  day, 
each  new  ray  of  the  lig^  of 
research  that  now  falls  upon  that 
grey  dawn  of  Japanese  histoxy 
shows  that  Shinto  was  a  pale  and 
shadowy  cult,  that  consisted  essen- 
tially of  sa^nfidng  to  the  sprits 
of  departed  heroes  and  ancestozs, 
and  that  the  coming  of  Buddhism 
quickened  it,  by  the  force  of  oppo- 
sition, into  something  approaching 
a  religious  system.  The  symbols 
of  Shinto  are  white  paper  and  a 
mirror.  Swarms  of  petty  deities, 
who  have  human  passions  and  are 
but  apotheosized  heroes,  fill  its 
pantheon,  and  the  end  and  aim  of 
even  its  most  sincere  adherents  and 
teachers  is  politicaL  Strike  out  the 
dogma  of  the  divinity  of  the  Mi- 
kado and  the  duty  of  all  Japanese 


See 


185. 


Jannaiy  and  Febmaxy,  1874,  pp.  87-41,  and  131- 
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to  obey  him  impUdily,  and  nothing 
is  left  but  local  myth  and  Oonfaoian 

morals 

According  to  the  best  received 
authorities,  Buddhism  entered 
Japan,  throngh  Oorea,  about  a.d. 
552.  In  forty-two  years  it  had 
made  such  progress  that  the  Budd- 
hist priests,  or  bonzes,  presumed 
to  make  the  Emperor  Suiko  a  pre- 
sent  of  some  of  the  canonical  books 
and  images  of  Buddha.  Many  of 
the  court  nobles  hated  the  new 
doctrines ;  and,  not  content  with  vio- 
lently opposing  them,  began  to 
persecute  the  votaries  of  the  new 
fSoith.  The  country  happened  at 
that  tune  to  be  afiSicted  with  eaiith- 
quakes,  epidemics,  violent  storms, 
etc. ;  the  people  ascribed  the  causes 
of  those  convulsions  to  the  anger  of 
the  Kami  or  Shinto  gods  at  the 
intrusion  of  the  new  doctrines* 
However,  one  Umaka,  an  influ- 
ential court  noble,  put  the  images 
in  his  house  and  embraced  the 
new  fiuth.  FecuHar  prosperity 
seemed  to  attend  Umaka,  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
supporters  and  propagators  of  the 
doctrines  of  Shaka  and  his  dis- 
ciples. 

The  followers  of  six  sects  of 
Buddhism  entered  the  south  of 
Japan,  and  speedily  overran  the 
country,  advancing  northward  with 
the  victorious  armiesof  the  Japanese 
oonqfuerors,  who  drove  the  Aino,  or 
aborigines,  northward  to  Tesso, 
where  they  now  remain,  or  tran- 
quillized them  and  the  places  where 
their  submission  was  received.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
there  were  in  Japan  forty-six  Budd- 
hist temples,  eight  hundred  and 
sixteen  priests,  and  Ave  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  novices.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  mil- 
lennial amuversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Buddhism  in  Japan  was 


celebrated,  Buddhism  was  most 
probably  co-extensive  with  the 
Japanese  language.  By  this  time 
the  votaries  were  so  numerous,  and 
the  priesthood  possessed  of  such 
wealth,  power,  and  influence,  that 
the  priests  frequently  decided  the 
destinies  ef  the  country  by  throw- 
ing their  sword  and  purse  into  the 
scales  that  weighed  the  fortunes  of 
the  factions  which  contended  for 
the  throne.  Not  only  did  the 
monasteries  keep  whole  armies  in 
their  pay,  but  thousands  of  the 
priesthood,  donning  helmet  and 
onirass,  became  soldiers  them- 
selves. Their  power  culminated 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

The  intense  arrogance  and 
oppression  from  which  they  suf- 
fered, no  doubt  made  the  people 
glad  to  welcome  the  new  faith  of 
the  Portuguese  monks,  and  to  be 
rid  of  their  overbearing  native 
bonzes.  Probably  for  the  same 
reason,  the  Japanese  heroes,  Nobu- 
naga  and  Taiko  Sama,  professed 
friendship  to  the  Jesuits.  Caring 
naught  for  either  Buddhism  or 
Christianity,  these  crafty  leaders 
were  too  glad  toplayofftiie  Jesuits 
agunst  the  Buddhists.  Nobunaga, 
carrying  his  hatred  of  the  bonzes 
still  farther,  attacked  their  monas- 
teries with  fire  and  sword,  burned 
their  buildings  and  books,  and  slew 
them  by  thousands.  Nothing  that 
deadly  hate,  obdurate  unbelief, 
bloody  cruelty,  and  unscrupulous 
energy  could  do  was  left  undone  to 
harm  the  Buddhist  religion  and 
priesthood.  From  the  persecutions 
and  confiscations  of  Nobunaga, 
Buddhism  and  the  Buddhist  priest- 
hoodin  Japan  have  never  recovered. 
With  the  advent  of  Jesuit  Ohris- 
tlanityin  Japan,  Buddhism  soffered 
by  actual  loss  of  adherents  asmuoh 
as  it  had  by  the  onuade  of  Nobn- 
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nAga.  It  IB  not  essy  to  judge  firom 
the  exAggentted  fteeountB  of  the 
Boman  Catholie  historians  what 
was  the  real  nmnber  of  oonverts ; 
bat  a  million  of  nominal  adherents 
to  the  fidth  of  Bome  is  probably 
not  too  large  a  nmnber.  KatiTS 
anthorities  declare  there  were  two 
million  Christian  eonverts;  but 
Japanese  testimony,  when  given  as 
to  lazge  nnmbers,  is  worth  niL 

After  the  expulsion  of  Chris- 
iianity,  the  massacres  of  the  priests 
and  the  native  Christians  of  Shima- 
bsra,  and  the  outlawry  of  Chris- 
tianity, Japanese  Buddhism  re- 
oorered  in  a  measnre  some  of  its 
fonner  prestige.  lyeyasn,  the 
fbnnder  of  the  Tokogawa  dynasty 
of  Shdgans,  (l^rooons,)  had  been 
mneh  assisted  daring  his  wars  by 
the  Baddhist  priesthood.  When 
firmly  seated  in  power,  he  rewarded 
them  with  immense  grants  of  land* 
and  himself  bailt  many  handsome 
temples.  Daring  the  two  hondred 
and  fifty  years  of  peace,  ontil  the 
deposition  of  the  Shogans  in  1868, 
Japanese  Baddhism  enjoyed  repose 
with  the  coontry,  and  littie  of  note 
ocoaired.  In  1869  there  were  one 
himdred  and  sixty-eight  thoasand 
priests,  and  foor  handredand  sixty 
ihoasand  two  handred  and  forfy* 
foor  temples  in  Japan,  of  which 
aboat  three  ihoasand  were  in  Kioto, 
the  sacred  capital  of  the  empire. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Toka- 
gawa  dynasty,  in  1868,  and  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Mikado  to  his 
ancient  power,  a  porification  of  all 
mixed  Shinto  temples  was  began. 
A  rage  for  pore  Japanese  ideas  and 
institutions,  and  a  desire  to  purge 
the  nation  from  all  ideas  derived 
from  India  or  China,  seized  the 
authorities  in  power.  In  many 
places  which  Buddhism  had 
anciently  entered,  instead  of 
destroying,  it  had   added   to   or 


coalesced  with  the  prevailing  8^^ps^ 
stitioiis,  and  patronised  the  sneieiit 
deities  and  local  spirits.  There 
ware  ** union"  temples,  with  both 
(Shinto  and  Buddhist  shrines  and 
priests.  These  were  now  purged, 
leaving  only  pure  Shinto  symbols 
and  priests.  Besides  this,  the 
Buddhists  were  stripped  of  mneh 
of  their  landed  poasewions  and 
revenues,  and  ware  fiooiher  com- 
manded to  pay  m  sum  of  ten  mil- 
lion doUan  to  tiia  Ckivamment  for 
being  pennitted  to  oontinne  their 


A  decorate  eflbrt  was  next  made 
to  propagate  8binto»  to  proselyte 
Buddhist  ^ests,  and  to  convert 
the  entire  nation  to  Shinto.  This 
gigantic  attempt  toeonvert  awhole 
nation  to  a  shadowy  frath  and  an 
empty  creed  met  with  a  vast  and 
humiliating  frdlnro.  In  spite  of 
oonfiscation  and  govammental 
opposition.  Buddhism  is  still  the 
popular  religion  in  Ji^an,  end 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhsbitr 
ants  of  the  country  believe  it  ss 
devoutly  as  they  believe  anything. 
The  sixseets  which  entered  Japsn 
from  Gorea  and  China  have  mul- 
tiplied to  eight  definitely  marked 
sects,  having  in  all  twsnly-one 
"schools," or sub-dxviskms.  These 
have  all  a  very  large  foUowing, 
and  hold  tiie  same  social  and  pecs- 
niaiy  standing  relative  to  the  coun- 
try and  people  af  Japan  as  the 
great  evangelical  seets  do  anMoig 
us.  Besides  these,  there  are  twshe 
minor  sects,  referred  to  as  *' inego- 
lar  *'  by  the  respectable  SMts,  end 
which  act  independentiy  of  sU 
others.  They  are  usually  few  in 
number,  both  astoworshippenand 
temples.  They  m  ''liberal," 
"eclectic,"  "advanced,"  •'fsdi- 
cal,"  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  To 
^eciiy  their  diffsrences,  sopposed 
or  real,  or  to  portngr  tbstarisd 
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shades  of  doefarinA,  wonld  be  to 
ezpftnd  this  article  to  an  octavo 
▼olnine. 

The  Zen  Shin  olaims  to  be  the 
original  sect  founded  by  Shaka,  to 
hold  his  doctrine  in  the  purest  and 
least  defiled  form,  and  to  be  the  true 
and  only  **  apostolic  succession.'* 
This  sect  has  six  sub-divisions, 
three  of  which  originated  in  Japan. 
Its  priests  have  a  great  reputation 
for  learning.  They  cultivate  the 
art  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  and 
pay  speeial  attention  to  meditation 
as  a  means  of  grace.  The  sect  of 
Shin  Gon  was  founded  by  the  priest 
Eoboy  A.D.  874.  This  priest  is  wor* 
shipped  as  the  patron  of  letters  and 
learning.  He  invented  the  hata 
and  hira  Jcaaia  syllabary,  so  uni- 
versally employed  in  Japan.  The 
great  sects  of  Jo  Do  and  Sin  Shin 
also  originated  in  Japan  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
The  Nichiren  sect— probably  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  of  all  the 
sects  of  Japan  Buddhists — was 
founded  by  Nichiren  in  1262,  and 
is  a  vigorous  and  aggressive  body. 
It  was  especially  active  in  perse- 
eating  native  Christians  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  tiiirteenth  century  seems  to 
have  been  the  golden  age  of 
Japanese  Buddhist  intellectual, 
architectural,  and  Hterary  activity. 
The  same  period  is  noted  as  the 
epoch  in  which  the  colossal  bronze 
images  of  Buddha,  so  famous  in 
Japan,  were  erected.  The  era  of 
great  temples  and  rehgious  art 
came  later.  All  the  Japanese  Budd- 
histic sects  require  their  priests  to 
be  celibates,  except  the  sect  called 
Sin  Shiu.  In  this  sect  the  priests 
marry  and  rear  families.  The  ad- 
herents of  some  sects  eat  fish ;  in 
others  they  religiously  abstain.  In 
most,  intermarriage  with  another 
sect  is  allowed ;  a  fow  forbid  it  as 


sinfuL  One  sect  requires  its  priests 
to  spend  six  hours  daily  in  reading 
the  sacred  books.  The  priests  of 
a  certain  sect  will  wear  no  silk,  use 
no  wood  that  is  lacquered,  stained, 
or  painted.  They  do  constant  pen- 
ance, and  eat  no  luxurious  food. 
In  nearly  all  the  others,  however, 
the  bonzes  take  kindly  to  silk,  good 
food,  and  comfortable  clothes  and 
houses.  Some  of  the  chief  priests' 
houses  are  very  handsome;  and 
the  bonze,  in  fall-blown  rustling 
canonicals,  silken  collar,  and  rich 
robes,  is  a  sight  to  awe  the  faithful. 

Some  of  the  sects  are  noted  for 
their  good  "sermons"  and  good 
''preachers."  Usually  the  audience 
consists  of  old  men  and  women ; 
but  I  have  often  seen  a  thousand 
people  gathered  together,  and  in 
the  large  temples,  on  special  occa- 
sions, audiences  of  two  thousand 
are  not  uncommon.  Many  of  the 
noted  preachers  publish  volumes  of 
their  sermons,  but  the  classic  or 
sacred  sermons  of  the  founders  of 
the  various  sects  are  most  valued. 
We  may  remark  here,  that  the 
Japanese  sermons  translated  by 
Mr.  Mitford,  and  published  in  Vol. 
II.  of  his  ''Tales  of  Old  Japan," 
are  not  exactly  fair  specimens  of 
Japanese  sermons;  they  are  the 
productions  of  a  priest  belonging  to 
the  Shingaku,  (new  doctrine,)  an 
"  eclectic  "  sect,  not  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  Buddhists.  The 
sermons  in  Mr.  Mitford's  book 
represent  Japanese  Buddhism 
about  as  fairly  as  one  of  Brigham 
Young's  addresses  represents  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  are  sects  which  split  on 
the  proper  pronunciation  or  ren- 
dering of  the  prayer,  NamuAmida 
Butm  ("  Save  us.  Eternal 
Buddha!").  It  is  noticeable  that 
nearly  all  the  refoinu  or  new  de- 
velopments are  the  result  of  closer 
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Btady  of  the  oiigmal  sacred  eanon 
brop^t  from  India,  aome  books  of 
which  are  held  in  higher  yeneration 
than  others. 

The  phistic,  elastic,  and  i^bsorbeni 
nature  of  Buddhism  is  shown  in  the 
fact,  that  it  has  assimilated  the 
indigenous  local  deities  which  had 
existed  before  its  entrance  into 
Japan,  or  which  the  god-multiply- 
ing Shinto  system,  which  changes 
heroes  into  deities,  had  created  oar 
canonized.  Hachiman,  the  god  of 
war ;  Daikoku,  the  god  of  wealth ; 
Benten,  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
are  conspicuous  instances  in  point. 
The  general  title  given  to  those 
Shinto  gods  acknowledged  by  Budd- 
hists is  Gongen.  Most  prominent, 
however,  are  the  Indian  and  Ohi- 
nese  deities, — such  as  Yemma,  the 
god  of  hell ;  Euannon,  the  goddess 
of  mercy,  etc.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  Japanese  bonzes  will  strenu- 
ously endeavour  to  compromise 
with  GhristiaiDity  and  form  new 
eclectic  sects  when  the  foreign 
religionbecomes  too  strongfor  them. 

Sanskrit  is  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  Buddhism,  yet  it  is  very 
little  studied  by  the  Japanese 
bonzes.  We  doubt  whether  one 
priest  in  five  hundred  could  read  the 
Buddhist  religious  books  in  Sans- 
krit. Not  more  than  one  in  fifty 
know  even  the  alphabet,  although 
certain  Sanskrit  letters  are  found 
in  every  graveyard,  and  many  of 
the  old  monuments,  tablets,  and 
memorial  stones  are  inscribed  in 
Sanskrit  letters.  Nearly  the  entire 
Buddhist  canon  has  been  translated 
into  Ohinese,  which  most  of  the 
priests  can  read  with  tolerable 
fluency.  Only  those  books  which 
originated  in  Japan,  and  were  com- 
posed by  Japanese  bonzes,  are 
printed  in  the  hira  Itana,  or  native 
f^Uabary,  so  thai  the  people  oan 


read  them.  The  Bible  in  Chinese 
is  read  by  a  few  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent priests  and  leaders,  who  now 
begin  to  feel  that  they  must  be 
informed  as  to  what  this  Chris- 
tianity of  the  foreigner  is.  With 
bitter  jealousy  and  alarm  they 
watch  the  progress  made  by  tiw 
missionariest  and  they  look  with 
especial  concern  upon  the  prinfeBd 
and  circulated  traaslaticn  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular. 

Such  is  a  picture  of  Buddldan  in 
Japan.  It  entered  as  a  mnstaid 
seed ;  it  is  now  a  great  tree  whose 
roots  penetrate  every  corner  and 
island  of  the  empire.  Under  its 
shade  the  Japanese  nation  have 
dwelt  forcenturies,  but  as  a  regene- 
rating religious  influence  it  has 
been  powerless.  The  Japanese 
people  are  gentle,  peaceful,  polite, 
amiable  ;  but  in  truth,  ohastity, 
spiritual  knowledge,  grmtitodek 
active  charity,  positive  benefiemoe, 
they  are  sadly  deficient.  At  its 
best.  Buddhism  knows  not  a  Grea* 
tor,  and  Buddha  is  not  a  Saviour. 
Paradoxical  though  the  words  may 
be,  Buddhism  is  but  a  polytheistic 
atheism.  Japan  needs  to-day,  as  of 
yore,  a  Creator  and  a  Bedeemer. 

That  Buddhism  is  tottering,  and 
that  Shinto  is  powerless  to  replace 
it,  are  truisma  that  no  careful 
observer  need  repeat.  Buddhism 
is  tenadoua  of  life,  and  may  linger 
in  Japan  for  centuries  to  come ;  yet 
for  years  past  the  number  is  daily 
inereasing  of  those  who  no  longer 
use  the  vain  repetition,  *'  Save  us. 
Eternal  Buddha  I*'  but  for  them- 
selves  and  their  fellow-countrymeR 
utter  that  prayer  in  which  all  Chris- 
tians should  join  :— *'  That  they 
might  know  ^ee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent.*'— 2f<9i0  York  Iiuie- 
pendmL 
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1.  E4BLT  MeIHODIBM  AND  TBI  HlU- 
TABT    IN    THS    BOCBXSTXII    ClBCUIT. — 

MethodiBm  in  the  Rochester  Cironit 
had  its  origin  in  Old  Brompton ;  and, 
as  early  as  1753,  the  infant  oanee  was 
Tisited  by  Mr.  Wesley.*  The  con- 
dition in  which  it  then  was  can  only 
be  inferred  from  the  record  which  he 
makes  conoeming  this  visit,  which  is, 
that  he  **  preached  to  a  serions  con- 
gregation." 

In  a  room  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Mel- 
len,  a  shipwright  in  his  Majesty's 
dockyard,  Mr.  Wesley,  and  several  of 
the  first  Methodist  preachers,  were 
acooatomed  to  oondact  Divine  service. 
The  **,serionsnes8  **  of  the  people 
seems,  however,  to  have  degenerated 
into  great  apathy,  and  after  a  time 
but  little  spiritoal  life,  or  disposition 
to  aggressive  action  on  the  sarronnd- 
ing  nngodliness,  was  left.  In  this 
declining  condition  of  Methodist 
interests,  a  Begiment,  whose  Com- 
manding Officer  was  Lord  Londen, 
was  ordered  to  Chatham,  where  it  lay 
encamped  within  the  bonndary  of  the 
'•Lines."  BelongiDg  to  that  Begi- 
ment was  a  drummer  whose  name 
was  Derby,  of  whose  life,  prior  to  this 
time,  nothing  now  is  known.  It  is 
ascertained,  however,  that  by  his 
instramentality  Ood  greatly  revived 
the  « little  flock*'  of  Methodists  at 
Bochester.  Derby  gave  h\mself  with 
great  earnestness  to  the  holy  canse. 
He  preached  frequently  in  Mellen's 
room  ;  and  so  energetic  and  effective 
were  his  services,  that  the  place 
became  crowded  with  devout  hearers, 
and  much  spiritual  good  was  the 
result.  But  the  aealous  drummer  was 
not  satisfied  with  witnessing  this 
blessed  improvement  of  things  at  the 
room.  Ue  took  his  stand  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  encampment  of  his  Begi- 
ment,  where  he  offered  salvation  in 
the  name  of  his  great  Captain  to 
crowds  of  attentive  listeners. 

These  services  were  the  means  of 


bringing  to  Christ  one  whose  memory, 
in  connection  with  early  Methodism  in 
Bochester,  is  still  fragrant.*  His  name 
was  Abraham  Brames.  Betuming  from 
Lower  Bainham,  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
on  approaching  a  crowd  which  he  saw 
on  the  "  Lines,"  he  found  Derby  preach- 
ing. Although  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  Methodist  preaching  in 
Canterbury,  it  was  not  till  now  that 
he  became  deeply  convinced  of  his 
need  of  the  Saviour.  Along  with  his 
brother,  he  began  from  this  time  to 
attend  the  services  in  Mellen*s  house ; 
and  afterwards  lived  a  long  Metl^odist 
life,  assisting  in  the  erection  of  the 
first  Methodist  chapel,  and  also  of  the 
present  one.  Having  been  a  pillar  in 
the  Christian  Church,  promoting  effi- 
ciently its  interests  in  various  ways, 
he  finished  his  course  with  joy. 
The  iufluence  of  his  character,  and 
the  happy  effects  of  his  Christian 
activity,  are  traceable  to  the  devoted- 
ness  and  zeal  of  Derby  the  drummer. 

In  the  midst  of  tihe  revived  and 
hopeful  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.Mellen 
died,  and  Derby  was  removed  with  his 
Begiment.  The  room  in  Mellen's 
house  could  no  longer  be  used  for 
religious  worship,  the  painful  conse- 
quence being,  that  the  preaching  was 
discontinued,  and  the  Society  and  con<- 
gregation  were  dispersed  ;  althougb 
the  people  of  Brompton  still  heard 
Methodist  preaching  occasionally  out 
of  doors.  Amongst  those  who  pro- 
claimed the  Gospel  in  the  streets  to 
the  people  were  Alexander  Mather 
and  Zechariah  Yewdall,— venerable 
names  1 

In  this  sad  suspension  of  regular 
religious  services,  a  Methodist  lady  of 
Canterbury,  who  had  a  brother  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ohatham, 
interested  herself  in  bringing  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  Being  informed 
that  Mr.  Wesley  was  to  visit  Chatham, 
on  a  return  journey  to  London  from 
Canterbury,  she  wrote  to  her  brother, 


*  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  page  307,  Octavo  edition,  1829. 
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desiring  him  to  meet  that  serrant  of 
Ood  on  hii  anival  at  Chatham.  On 
his  way  to  the  «*  Mitre/'  the  inn  at 
which  Mr.lVesl^  stayed,  this  gentle- 
man met  a  Mr.  Belshaw,  a  shipwright, 
a  good  man  who  had  attached  himself 
to  the  followers  of  Whitefield.  Both 
pressed  Mr.  Wesley  to  preach  on  the 
sneoeeding  day,  being  Sunday ;  which 
he  consented  to  do  on  condition  that 
the  use  of  the  chnrch  oonld  be  obtained 
for  that  purpose.  Application  was  at 
once  made  for  the  use  of  the  Chatham 
ohnroh ;  but  without  success.  "  White- 
field's  Meeting"  was  also  applied  lor, 
but  with  a  similar  result. 

The  stir  made  by  Mr.  Wesley's  visit 
at  this  time,  under  the  circumstances 
just  described,  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  great.  It  appears  that  in 
the  emergency  caused  by  the  refusal 
of  a  place  in  which  Divine  worship 
eould  be  conducted  by  our  Founder,  a 
pious  sergeant  in  the  "upper"  or 
Chatham  barracks,  whose  name  was 
Cole,  promptly  applied  to  the  Com- 
manding Officer  of  the  garrison  forper- 
missiontouse  his  ownroom  for  religious 
purposes;  and  the  request  was  as 
promptly  granted.  The  sergeant  lived 
in  the  attic  stozy  of  the  barracks ;  and 
in  that  "  upper  room  "  was  initiated  at 
this  time,  and  by  Mr.  Wesley  himself, 
a  renewal  of  efforts  to  maintain  and 
extend  evangelical  religion.  Thus, 
whilst  the  flickerings  of  Methodist 
life  could  not  be  guarded  and  fostered 
either  by  Church  or  sectarian  influ- 
ence, they  were  fed  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  devout  Sergeant  Cole,  and  by 
the  liberal  countenance  of  his  Com- 
manding Officer.  The  sanction  to  use 
this  room  for  public  worship  was 
happily  not  restricted  to  the  Sun- 
day in  question ;  it  was  an  extended 
one.  The  barrack-room  was  hence- 
forth regularly  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  application  was  made ; 
and  from  the  services  held  in  it  have 
flowed  those  abundant  ordinances  of 
religion  which  at  the  present  day  are 
enjoyed  in  the  Boohester  Circuit— ordi- 
nances,  in  connection   with  which. 


OUB  ABMT  AUD  NAVY  WOS£. 


through  a  long  series  of  yean,  him- 
dreds  have  been  won  to  the  Savioor, 
many  of  whom  are  now  amongst  His 
people  who  have  been  received  into 
His  "  Father's  house." 

After  this  remarkably  providentiftl 
revival  of  the  good  work  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  an  attic  in  the  bszxaeki, 
Sergeant  Cole  gained  permissiou  to 
use  a  lower  one,  on  the  ground-floor, 
— ^but  still  a  barrack.room,— in  a  simi. 
larway.  Here  services  were  oondneted, 
for  a  long  time,  by  Wesl^,  Donetn 
Wright,  Jaoo,  and  other  "men  of 
renown"  among  us.  daas-meekisgi, 
prayer-meetings,  and  loveleasts  were 
also  held;  and  such  was  the  eacon- 
raging  state  of  things,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  pious  people  assembling  there 
considered  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  making  some  efforts  to  erect  a 
chapel.  Their  desire  to  do  so  vas 
regarded  favourably  by  Mr.  Wesley; 
and  he  recommended  them  to  begin  hj 
making  a  collection  amongst  them- 
selves. This  they  did.  The  ooUeeton 
were  two,  one  of  whom  was  Mr. 
Brames;  the  other,  Mr.  Lee.  The 
first  gathered  in  his  hat  £1. 18e.  lid,; 
the  other,  £1.  lOt.  7d. ;  total, 
£3.  9«.  2f (f.  The  sum  thus  contri- 
buted in  the  banack-room  was  the 
ftnafwml  nucleus  of  the  eh^iel- 
property  now  existing  in  the  Bochei- 
ter  Circuit. 

During  the  years  in  which  the  bar- 
rack was  the  asylum  of  the  infant 
cause  of  Methodism,  the  Command- 
ing Officers  of  the  garrison  were  regu- 
larly changed;  and  when  each  new 
appointment  tookplaee,afiredi  applica- 
tion for  the  occupant  of  the  room  lor 
religious  purposes  had  to  be  made. 
In  only  one  instance  was  the  request 
denied,  and  the  refusal  ocenired 
when  tibe  final  permission  was  sought 
A  Scotch  commanding  officer,  a 
'■Seceder,"  having  been  appointed, 
things  quickly  took  for  Methodism  an 
unfavourable  turn.  That  gentleman 
deemed  it  right  to  issue  an  order  for 
the  immediate  disoontinuanoe  of  the 
religious  services  in   the    barxack- 
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Mom;  and  when,  after  a  Sanday- 
erening  Bervioe  conducted  by  thevene- 
xable  PawBon,  a  lovefeast  was  being 
held,  a  sergeant  and  several  men 
entered  to  enforce  the  order  which 
had  thns  been  declared:  whilst  the 
godly  people,  with  their  minister  at 
their  head,  were  in  the  act  of  eating 
bread  and  drinking  water  as  the 
humble  symbols  of  their  holy  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  they  were  compelled, 
by  military  seYerity,  to  abandon  the 
phMe  where  they  had  been  for  a  long 
time  sheltered.  But  by  the  time  this 
expulsion  occurred,  the  walls  of  their 
little  ohapel,  then  in  the  course  of 
erection  at  Chatham,  had  been  raised 
some  height ;  and  within  the  endo* 
sure,  without  roof,  those  faithful 
people  met,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
until  they  saw  with  "gladness  of  heart " 
the  completion  of  their  sanctuary. 
Here  they  and  others  blessed  God  for 
His  proYidential  leadings,  and  for  the 
visitations  of  His  grace.  The  vene- 
rable Shadford  was  the  ministerial 
leader,  who  was  well  supported  by 
many  of  his  devoted  flock,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances of  discomfort  and  of  trial. 


2.  Thb  CunaiOH  Camp.— The  fol- 
lowing farewell  order  was  issued  by 
Major-General  Wardlaw,  C.B.,  on  his 
giving  up  the  command  of  the  Cur- 
ragh :— "  Major-GeneralWardlaw,C.B., 
on  giving  up  the  command  of  the 
Curragh  District,  begs  to  offer  his  best 
thanks  to  the  officers  in  command  of 
the  Artilleiy,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry, 
who  have  been  stationed  at  the  Cur- 
ragh for  the  drill  season,  for  the  assist- 
ance and  co-operation  which  they  have 
at  all  times  afforded  him  both  in 
matters  of  discipline  and  drill,  and 
also  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  for  the  attention  and  interest 
which  they  have  evinced  at  the  various 
field-days.  The  Major-General  also 
begs  to  offer  his  acknowledgment  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bany,  Command- 
ing Koyal  Engineers;  to  Deputy 
Surgeon-General  Grant,  as  head  of 
the  Medical  Department;  to  the  Chap- 
laina  of  the  different  persuanona  ;  and 
to  Mr.  Gudgin,  Staff  Veterinaiy  Sur- 
geon, for  the  attention  which  they 
have  always  shown  in  their  various 
departments.'' — Army  and  Navy  Ga^ 
zette,  October  lOth,  1874. 


HOME-MISSIONARY 

1.  Chequer  Alley,  etc. — Frotn  the 
Rev,  J,  PottZton.— October,  1874.— This 
mission  is  so  far  complete  that,  through- 
out a  given  district,  there  is  hardly  a 
family  that  has  not  the  Gospel  offered 
to  it  once  in  a  week.  We  find,  how- 
ever, many  hindrances  to  the  rescue 
of  the  people  from  their  ignorance 
and  evil  habits.  The  sanitary  in- 
spector has  called  the  attention  of  the 
Yestiy  to  the  fact  that  he  often  <*  finds 
all  kinds  of  clothing  being  made  up  in 
close  rooms,  where  persons  are  suffer- 
ing from  fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases."  He  also  expresses  his  belief 
that  ''disease  is  thus  propagated  far 
and  wide  in  London  and  the  country." 
This  report  is  correct.  I  have  witness- 
ed the  same  thing  in  several  rooms,  in 
which  whole  families  crowd  night  and 
day.    This  overcrowding  in  the  district 
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COERESPONDENCE. 

is,  in  some  localities,  on  the  increase, 
and  is  one  result  of  the  clearing  away 
of  whole  couits,  for  the  erection  of 
public  and  other  'works.  A  room 
where  a  corpse  lay  undiscovered  for 
several  weeks,  was  not  vacant  a  week 
after  it  had  been  cleaned,  but  was  taken 
by  a  poor  costermonger-woman,  who 
said  she  had  waited  for  a  room  six 
months,  and  was  cnly  too  glad  to  have 
that  one. 

P.^t,  notwitbsfanding  our  diffi- 
culties, I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my 
visits  to  the  sick  and  dying  have  been 
attended  with  some  degree  of  success. 
A  middle-aged  woman,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school  in  the  West  of  England, 
when  she  came  to  London  went 
wrong  till  God  took  her  husband, 
whereupon  she  became  alarmed  for  the 
D  2 
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•alTftikm  of  ber  tcu\,  tni  retied  not 
tin  9hB  loand  it.  8ha  held  on  in  tli0 
l^ood  way  to  tli«  cbj  of  her  desUi. 
H«ra  t]i«  leod  lown  in  tho  Bundaj- 
uboei  «M  found  bMsing  fnot^  Iv 
ttwfty, «« After  nuuij  deye.** 

The  additioni  of  Chnv^memhen 
•re  hot  enian,  vhidi  I  mndi  xegrot, 
hot  we  hftTe  ft  few.  Qnenii^tAlettcr 
WM  ]wl  into  niy  heod  front  ft  pow 
widow,  telling  ne  of  her  Borrows;  tiiet 
her  hnebend  hed  been  killed,  by  en 
aeeident,  in  one  of  the  etreeti  of  Lon- 
don, end  thai  in  her  great  grief  she 
was  led  to  attend  the  preaching  of  the 
Word ;  tliat  she  had  seen  herself  a 
rinner  in  God's  sight,  bat  now  she  felt 
she  WM  His  ehild.  She  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  Join  the  elass ;  and  she  eon- 
tinoes  to  walk  eonsistentlj.  I  meet  in 
my  Tisits  sad  illostrations  of  the  nn- 
oertainty  of  riches— men  and  their 
wiyes,  now  aged  and  infirm,  who  onee 
kept  their  carriages ;  some  who  were 
once  large  employers  of  labour;  and 
others  who  were  managers  of  business 
for  important  firms,  bat  who  are  now 
deeply  fallen  and  in  abject  poverty. 

We  haye  held  oat-door  sertioes  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  when  the 
weather  woald  allow.  In  this  work, 
however,  we  haye  met  with  more 
opposition  from  the  disciples  of  Brad- 
laagh,  who  has  his  head-qaarters  not 
far  from  the  mission-chapel,  than  we 
had  last  year.  Bnmken  men  and 
women,  and  ill- trained  lads,  haye  also 
tried,  nnobseryed,  to  fling  anything 
they  might  happen  to  liaye  in  their 
hands — ^beans,  crackers,  or  the  heads 
of  fish— at  the  missionary,  in  order  to 
distnrb  the  seryice.  On  one  occasion 
two  women  almost  came  to  blows  in 
their  quarrel  as  to  whether  we  shonld 
preach  or  not.  We  did  preach,  and 
spoke  afterwards  to  a  nnmber  of  young 
oostsrmongers  who  had  listened.  Bat 
we  welcome  the  opposition.  Indeed, 
we  are  glad  of  aaytbing  rather  than 
the  terrible  apathy  and  indifference 
which  has  so  long  marked  the  people 
of  this  neighboarhood. 
The  yisits  made  to  the  rooms  of  the 


OOBEUPOSISSCS. 
people,  in  mhiA  ihtj  hod  iopOm 


eon  of  tlMGfanok  "s^aof  tlMllelli^ 
diele.«thBft  he  ahoold  fiks  to  bora 


aD,  for  tksy  ave  Ite 
waiB  m  tbe  wosld,  aa 


An  Anstiiaa  aaid  he  had  i 
in  a  Protestant  ehapel  in  hie  fife  till 
one  eyening  reeeotly,  and  had  aers 
till  then  spoken  to  a  PMicstaatminia- 
ter  abont  his  suia.  He  bad  been  an 
officer  in  the  army ;  and,  after  xeeorer- 
ing  from  a  wound  reeeiyed  in  an 
engagement,  had  eome  to  Engtand  to 
find  employment.  He  had  mairted 
an  EogUsh  woman,  who  naked  him  to 
come  to  "  her  chapet"  After  a  time  he 
consented.  It  waa  not  long  before  he 
found  the  truth,  and  it  <'made  him 
free."  Both  he  and  hia  wife  axe  now 
members  of  the  Society ;  and  if  any  of 
his  countrymen  come  to  see  him,  he 
tries  to  bring  them  to  hear  the  Word 
for  themselyes. 

I  am  thankful  to  report  that  our 
new  cottage-mission  has  now  for  many 
months  proved  more  attraetire  to 
some  than  the  gin-shop.  Others, 
whom  the  discipline  of  piison-laws 
could  not  subdue,  have  been  oyeieome 
by  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  now  are  decent  in  life,  honest  in 
conduct,  and  attentive  to  the  claims  of 
the  soul.  I  have  learned  afresh  of 
late  not  to  give  up  any  case  as  hope- 
less while  there  is  life  ;  and  that  the 
grace  of  God  can  reach  and  save  the 
most  debased. 

2,  Tni  otJi-QRowTH  or  raa  work  at 
Au>EB8noT.**£igh(een  yean  ago,  when 
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the  Wesleyans  eommenoed  their  work 
at  the  eamp  at  Aldershot,  there  was  no 
Methodiflxa  between  Alton  and  Bead- 
ing, a  yaet  tract  of  country  containing 
many  Tillagee  and  hamleti.  Now,  in 
addition  to  our  establiahed  military 
and  other  serrioeB  at  the  camp,  with  a 
large  new  ohapel  and  eoldiers'Home  in 
ooorse  of  erection,  our  serricee  have 
been  fintiodnoed  into  Famham  and 
Hale,  on  the  south  of  Alderehot;  into 
Aah  on  the  eaet ;  and  into  Sandhorat, 
York  Town,  Crowthome,  Yateley,  Hart, 
ley  Bow,  and  Bracknell ;  and  in  every 
inatanoe  OhrlBtian  chorohef  have  been 
gathered.  AHome-MiBBionaryminia- 
ier  ifl  now  stationed  at  Sandhurst, 
where  a  chapel  and  day-school  hare 
been  built.  Another  is  stationed  at 
Famham,  where  also  a  chapel  has 
been  built ;  and  another  chapel  has 
been  opened  at  Hale.  Chapels  have 
also  been  erected  at  Crowthome  and 
at  Bracknell;  a  site  is  secured  at 
Hartley  Bow;    and  recently  a  neat 


wooden  building  has  been  oonstructed 
at  Ash. 

Beyond  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Aldershot,  the  "  wilderness  " 
of  West  Surrey  and  Hampshire  has 
been  successfully  assailed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Wesleyan  services.  Con- 
venient and  suitable  chapels  have  been 
erected,  and  good  congregations  col- 
lected at  Petersfield,  Less,  Woking  Sta- 
tion, Enapp  Hill,Cobham,  and  Chertsey. 
Preparations  are  made  for  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  chapel  in  the  important 
town  of  Basingstoke.  This  town, 
where  a  Home-Missionary  minister  it 
stationed,  is  the  centre  of  several 
interesting  but  spiritually-destitute 
villages.  A  good  chapel  has  also  been 
secured  at  Qodalming. 

Nor  is  this  alL  Many  oooversions 
have  taken  place,  and  oommunities  of 
godly  people  have  been  raised  up  to 
the  gloiy  of  God ;  and  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  the  friends  of  our 
Home-Missionary  work. 


THE  METB0P0L1TAN    METHODIST    LAY   MISSION:* 

THE  WOBK,  THE  WOBSEBS,  AND  THE  FIELD. 


THE  WOBK. 

The  Metropolitan  Methodist  Lay 
Mission  is  simply  Methodism  seeking 
to  do  its  share  in  evangelistic  work  in 
London.  It  is  Methodism  taking  the 
Gospel  not  only  to  those  who  need  it, 
but  to  those  who  need  it  most.  It  is 
an  eamest  attempt,  made  by  godly 
men  and  women,  to  win  souls  for  Christ 
from  the  most  spiritually-destitute 
neighbourhoods.  It  is  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  sin  in  its  favourite  haunts. 
The  work  is  denominational,  in  that 
it  is  in  organic  connection  with  Method- 
ism,— recommended  iathe  firstinstanoe 
by  the  London  District  Committees, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Conference, — 
but  it  was  not  conceived,  and  it  is  not 
earned  on,  in  any  sectarian  spirit. 

The  methods  employed  are  house- 
to-house  visitation;  the  distribution  of 


religious  tracts ;  preaching  in  Halls, 
Mission-rooms,  and  in  the  open-air ; 
classes  for  Scriptural  instraotion  and 
Christian  fellowship;  Schools,  both 
Day  and  Sunday;  Mothers'  and 
Fathers'  Meetings;  "British  Work- 
man" Public-housesj  and  Bands  of 
Hope,  "* 

We  contend  that  it  is  only  by  some 
such  means  as  those  named  above 
that  the  masses  of  heathen  in  our  large 
towns  can  be  reached.  The  people 
will  not  come  to  us, — we  must  go  to 
them. 

The  minister  cannot  me^t  the  claims 
of  his  regular  work  and  also  give 
much  time  or  thought  to  thq^,  who, 
Trhile  they  may  be  found  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  his  chapel,  are 
morally  as  distant  as  though  the  ocean 
rolled  between  them. 


•  From  the  first  **  Occasional  Paper  "  issued  by  the  Committee  of  this  new 
department  of  Methodist  work.  •     .^T^ 
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Ai8  they  to  be  left  then  a  seething, 
festering  mass,  right  in  the  heart  oi 
our  nineteenth  centory  Christian  oiyi- 
lization?  Are  the  children  to  be  left 
in  filth,  ignorance,  and  Yice,  to  recruit, 
day  by  day,  the  ranks  of  the  <*  dan- 
gerous classes  7 "  And  all  this  in  the 
foremost  city  of  Christian  England  7 
No,  we  must  go  to  them  in  the  very 
spirit  of  oar  Divine  Master,  oaring  both 
fbr  their  bodily  wants  and  spiritoal 
needs,-^we  must  go  in  brotherly  sym- 
pathy and  sisterly  tenderness,— we 
must  go,  takingwith  us  the  Gospel,  the 
power  of  Ood  to  their  salvation,  and  the 
true  instrument  of  their  ciyilization. 

TBB  WO&KBBS. 

The  soil  of  Methodism  has  proved 
▼ery  productive  of  Christian  workers, 
local  preachers,  class-leaders,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention  have 
contributed  largely  to  the  spread  of 
Scriptural  holiness  throughout  the 
Und. 

In  seeking  to  extend  evangelistic  work 
in  London,  our  first  thought  is  of  thf»e. 
An  essential  and  avowed  purpose  of 
the  Lay  Mission  is  to  call  forth  and 
encourage  voluntary  workers.  Let 
local  preachers  supply  mission  pulpits; 
let  Christian  women  find  a  sphere  in 
Mothers'-meetingp,  Sunday-schools, 
district-visiting,  and  the  like. 

But  now  the  important  question  pre- 
sents itself,-^Does  voluntary  agency, 
00  far  as  the  Church  has  been  able 
to  develop  it,  meet  the  need  of  the 
spirituaUy-destitute  in  London?  To 
this  there  can  be  but  one  reply,  and 
that  a  sorrowful  acknowledgment  of 
its  utter  insuificienqy. 

What  more  can  be  done  7  To  whom 
must  we  look  f  There  are  to  be  found 
in  all  Churches — and  perhaps  more  in 
Methodism  than  in  any  other— godly 
men  and  women  with  sympathy,  tact, 
and  zeal,  who  are  prepared  to  give 
themselves  for  Christ's  sake  to  this 
work.  Men  who  are  not  called  to  the 
ministry,  but  who  are  admirably 
adapted  for  house-to-house  visitation, 
addressing  congregations  in  Mission. 


toomg,  and  in  the  open  air.  Women 
who  have  not  the  respansibilities  of  a 
family,  and  who  are  prepared  to  give 
the  influence  that  results  from  educa- 
tion and  social  position;  or  if  not 
possessed  of  these,  the  womanly 
tenderness  and  skill  that  are  so  much 
needed. 

In  exceptional  cases  such  workers 
have  gone  forth  alone  and  unhelped; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  wonders 
have  been  wrought  But  the  service 
of  thousands  has  been  lost  for  want  of 
direction  and  help.  What  is  more 
depressing  and  discouraging  than 
loneliness  in  work?  And  what  more 
helpful  than  union  f 

Evangelistic  enterprisein  London,— 
and  the  same  holds  good  everywhere, 
— ^needs  associated  labour,  organised 
work.  The  Lay  Mission  is  an  attempt 
to  meet  this  want;  providing  that 
constant  and  systematic  effort  by  those 
wholly  given  to  the  work,  without 
which  little  impression  can  be  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  developing  that 
occasional  service  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  agents,  lies  not  in  the  fact 
that  one  is  paid  and  the  other  unpaid ; 
but  rather  in  this,  that  the  work  of 
the  one  is  constant,  and  that  of  the 
other  necessarily  irregular  and 
infrequent 

In  many  cases— at  present  in  most 
oases— an  allowance  must  be  given  lor 
the  support  of  the  agent.  Bat  as  this 
work  takes  hold  of  the  oonsdenoe  and 
heart  of  Methodiim,  many  will  be 
found  needing  no  pi^yment ;  and  who^ 
constrained  by  the  love  of  Chiist,  will 
feel  that  in  this  work  Ihey  have  foond 
the  purpose  and  glory  of  their  lives. 

These  two  kinds  of  workers  should 
ever  be  found  in  association.  Neither 
is  complete  without  the  other.  Each 
is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

TUB  nxLn. 

The  Field  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
the  Lay  Mission  seeks  to  help  is  Lon- 
don, which,  in  this  case,  means  the 
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district  inelnded  within  a  eirole  whose 
centre  is  Charing  Gross,  and  whose 
oircmnferenoe  is  determined  by  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles.  At  present, 
the  missions  most  distant  from  the 
centre  are  Homerton,  in  the  north ; 
Croydon,  in  the  south  ;  Bow,  in  the 
east;  and  Honnslow,  in  the  west. 
Bat  anyplace  not  more  than  twelye 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Charing 
Cross  may  become  a  mission  station. 

The  area  of  this  district,  exdnsive 
of  the  water  area  of  the  river  Thames, 
is  157,101  statute  acres.  Within  this 
district  there  are  465,769  houses, 
inhabited  by  3,566,129  persons. 

The  Begistrar-General  publishes 
weekly  rates  of  mortality  of  eighteen 
of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  in 
England.  If  we  put  on  one  side  Lon- 
don, and  on  the  other  side  the  remain- 
ing seventeen  cities  and  towns,  we 
shall  find  that  the  former  has  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  the  latter  by  520,114, 
— a  number  greater  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Liverpool  by  no 
less  than  26,709. 

In  this  immense  metropolitan  dis- 
trict the  population  is  very  xmequally 
distributed.  While  the  whole  gives 
an  average  of  nearly  twenty-three  to 
an  acre,  the  proportion  varies  from  one 
hundred tothreehundred to  the  acre.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  overcrowded  neighbour- 


hoods that  the  Lay  Mission  seeks  to 
work. 

That  is  altogether  a  mistaken  view 
which  forgetsthat  there  is  an  appalHng 
need  of  Home-Mission  work  in  the 
"  West  End,'*  and  among  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  fashionable  debauchee 
needs  the  Gk>spel  not  less  than  does 
the  wretched  man  who,  with  wife  and 
up-grown  sons  and  daughters,  Hves  in 
a  filthy  sty,  where  health  and  decency 
are  alike  impossible.  It  is  principally, 
thougih  not  exdusively,  amongst  thk 
latter  class,  that  Lay  Mission  work  is 
being  done.  Evexywhere  in  London 
is  this  class  found.  Not  only  in  such 
neigihbourhoods  as  Clerkenwell  and 
Bethnal  Green,  but  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
surrounding  the  wealthy  *' West  End'* 
squares,  are  to  be  found  haunts  of  crime 
and  vice  which  are  a  curse  to  society, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  Church. 

London  is  first  in  its  claim  as  a 
Home-Mission  field,  not  simply  because 
of  its  immense  size  and  overwhelm- 
ing need,  but  from  its  central  and 
indisputable  importance.  It  is,  in 
some  sense,  the  heart^yes,  and  brain 
too— of  the  world;  the  emporium  of 
capital,  a  city  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
exerting,  both  for  good  and  evil,  a  larger 
infiuence  than  any  other. 


GENEEAL  EELIGIOQS  INTELLIGENCE. 

[Tha  extrteta  vUeh  appear  In  oar  pages  nnder  the  head  of  "  General  Beligions  InteUfgence/' 
are  earefnlly  taken  from  the  most  traetworthy  Bonrcem  at  our  command.  We  cannot  undertake, 
howerer,  to  answer  for  the  propriety,  in  all  cases,  of  their  literary  style ;  to  gnarantee,  in  every 
instance,  the  aecnraey  of  datee,  or  of  the  names  of  persons  and  plaees ;  or  to  endorae  all  the  vievs 
which,  on  partieolar  subjects  connected  with  evangelical  enteipribc,  agents  of  the  varionfi  Bohgioiu 
dooietles  and  Committees  may  advance.  J 


Fbancb:  thb  Fbbkch  Befobhkd 
CnuBCH. — The  Beformed  Church  of 
Fiance  is  approaching  n  goal  long 
desired  by  many — ^that  of  separation 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Ration- 
alists. The  two  organs  of  the  latter 
party  declare  what  they  term  the 
schism  to  be  inevitable.  "  It  is  already 
accomplished/'  says  the  Benaieeanee, 


**in  all  the  consistories  where  the 
Orthodox  alone  are  masters,  and  where 
the  decision  is  maintained  that  none 
shall  enter  but  those  who  accept  the 
synodical  Confession  of  Faith.  If 
this  situation  lasts  two  years,  we  shall 
have  fifty  er  sixty  vacant  places ;  all 
who  can  retire,  will;  and  we>hal], 
perhaps,  have  lost  ten  consistories , 
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The  general  situation  U  not  gay,  and 
we  mn  great  riak  ehortly  io  fall  wuler 
ridicule.  It  was  thii  eonrietion  that 
led  na  to  leek  on  all  handi  to  fozm 
the  famops  eonfederation  of  Liberal 
ehuehea.  We  divided  Franee  into 
dietriota— we  wiote  to  eaeh,  and  aleo 
to  every  member  of  the  Ltbend  delega- 
tion )  no  one  ha$  replied.** 

A  Jonmalaomaapthe  sihiation  thus: 
<*  1.  It  seemf  that  elear-eii^ted  men  of 
the  Liberal  party  are  oome  to  the  eon- 
elnslon  that  lehiem  ia  the  only  poeaible 
eolntioii,  beeaoae  it  is  the  only  nneere 
one,  and  the  only  one  whieh  anaweta 
to  the  tme  eUte  of  things.  2.  Thai 
the  Liberal  ]Muiy  is  far  from  being  as 
homogeneous  as  was  thoaght ;  on  tha 
eontrary,  it  is  driTtn  about  by  enixenta 
of  opposite  opinions.  8.  That  there 
is  a  large  fraotion  of  the  Liberal  party 
perleotly  willing  to  make  its  submission 
to  the  Synod,  and  aeoept  the  electoral 
oondittona  and  its  deohoation  of  faith." 
On  the  Orthodox  side,  the  sitnalion 
is  far  from  hopeful,  according,  at  least, 
to  the  practical  and  often  dear  sighted 
Timoipnage.  While  it  congratulates 
the  Beformed  Church  on  the  eri- 
dent  triumph  of  Orthodoxy,  it  regrets 
the  extreme  elasticity  of  the  profession 
of  faith  it  has  adopted,  which  allows 
men  of  almost  every  shade  of  doctrine 
to  enter  or  remain  members.  It  has 
abolished  the  confession  of  La 
Boohelle  in  favour  of  what  is  familiarly 
called  the  "  Bois  Confession,"  which, 
far  from  clearly  defining  the  Evangeli- 
cal dootrines  as  did  our  fathers, 
purposiiy  avoida  pressing  the  poiniatoo 
closely,  or  even  mentioning  the  dogmas 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ, 
that  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  of  original  sin, 
BtapiMm,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of 
life  to  eome.  It  only  affirms  two 
dogmas— that  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  iii  matters 
of  faiUi,  and  of  salvation  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Vagueness  has  thus 
taken  the  place  of  predsion )  silenee, 
that  of  confession ;  doubt,  that  of  faith. 
This  is  a  tremendous  evU,  whieh 
must  fataUy  hindei  the  piograss  of  tha 


kingdom  of  God  in  indhUoal  soola. 
How  should  tha  Chareh*i 
find  hia  faith 
Ghninh  herself  heeitatea,  donbta,  aad 
scarcely  knova  wfaalaheistobaliava 
and  teach,  and  ghrea  a  vagna  eoafea 
aioii?    The  Church,  aa  an  inatitwtioa, 
has  lost  her  grandaor  and  po««r;  lh« 
member  haa  lost  a  peeioaa  gnida. 
Tnmblad  by  tha  eontradietoiy  tand«a. 
cies  which  diapnta  tha  dnminvni  of 
souls,  he  asks  the  Chnrali  which  are 
the  true  doctrines  of  the  Qoqiel;  and 
she  repliea  in  her  profsasion,  *^Yoa 
wiU  find  them  in  tha  Bibla»"  withMit 
telling  what  she 
The  basis  of  the  dank 
and  may  be  any  day  pat  in  qnaslMsi^ 
for  each  future  Synod  haa  tha  right  «C 
changing  it,  being  givan  up  to  tha 
chanoe  of  a  majority.    Tbafssttd  old 
edifice  of  tha  Calviniaa  Cfanreh  ol 
France  has  fallen  in,  aad  its  place  has 
been  filled  up  1^  a  shaking  tent  thai  a 
gust  of  wind  may  eanry  away.    Tha 
probability  is  slight  of  a  future  Synod 
entering  frankly    into    tha   wa(y  of 
restoration,  by  Isying  again  tha  basis 
of  La  BocfaaUe,  aad  proceeding   hj 
elimination  to  remove  from  tha  tama- 
honoured  document   those  pottftona 
which  are  justly  obsolete,  and  ^^*"ir"ig 
those  which  might  baotherwisa  worded. 
The    Timoignage  hopea  that  tha 
Beformed  Churdi,  once  lid  of  hat 
Liberal  BaMcalietn  aad  restored  to  her 
full  self-possession,  will  open  her  syaa 
to  peroeive  the  prccarioiiaaeas  of  her 
situation,  and  be  induced  by  tha  logio 
of  facts  to  give  herself  to  tha  laeoa- 
stitution    of    her    dogmatic    baaii. 
Mapy,   however,  are  looking  hi^^ 
than    aniy    infiueaoe    Inni    hnmvi 
sources  for  hope  ia  this  respect    A 
gUace  around  shows  that  tha  fearful 
tendenqr  not  only  in  tha  Befbimad 
Church,  but  also  in  tha  Fiaa,  ia  a 
loosening  of  doctrine  aad  a  gliding  off 
from  the  foundation.    It  haa  been  a 
fatal  symptom  of  late  lor  men,  kaoiwa 
aa  true  to  Christ,  to  take  up thadataat 
of  thoaawhoarainemr  baeaoaatfaii 
is   not    yet  fitU^ 
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When  the  deyelopment  is  complete, 
they  are  enrprised;  bat  how  many 
aonlB  hare  been  entangled  by  followmg 
the  teaehen  for  whom  they  Tonohed  I 
One  of  theee  thus  yonohed  for  laat 
year  baa  lately  deoUred  in  print  that 
the  Holy  ahost  is  not  a  Third  Person 
in  the  Trinity,  that  reoion  i$  tripped 
up  by  Boeh  a  doctrine  (I),  and  that 
there  are  bnt  two  Persons  in  the 
Godhead.— ^oir€spofuiei»t  of  Evange* 
licai  Okrittendom, 

AMBBXOi:   BlBLB  BBVISIOH    IM    TBB 

Uifmn  Btatbb.--On  this  interesting 
and  important  snbjeet,  the  Be?.  Philip 
Sehaff,  B.D.,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
New  York  Independent. 

The  American  Bible  Beyision  Oom. 
mittee  held  a  long  session  in  Jnly, — ^the 
Old  Testament  Company  at  Princeton, 
the  New  Testament  Company  at  New- 
haren, — and  adjourned  to  the  last  week 
in  6epi(ember,  when  they  were  toresnme 
their  monthly  sessions  in  the  Bible 
HoQse,  New  York. 

So  far,  the  Books  of  Gtoesis  and 
Sxodnsand  theOospels  of  liatthewand 
Hark  haye  been  Unished  and  forwarded 
to  the  British  Oommittee.  Leyiticns 
and  Lake  are  far  adyanoed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateach  and  the  Gos- 
pels will  probably  be  completed  before 
the  dose  of  this  year.  The  British 
Committee,  haying  two  years  the  start 
of  the  American,  haye  gone,  in  addition 
to  fliose  books,  throng  the  first  reyi- 
sion  of  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Bpistles 
and  the  Book  of  Psahns.  At  least 
fiyd  or  seyen  years  will  pass  before  the 
whole  Bible  is  finished.  Nothing  has 
as  yet  been  glyen  to  thepablio;  bat  it 
is  foite  possible  that  before  long  the 
reyision  of  the  Pentatevdh  and  of  the 
Gospdi  may  be  issned,  as  spedmens 
of  the  whole  work. 

The  two  Committees  proceed  yery 
harmonioasly.  The  British  Oommittee 
sends  confidential  copies  of  their  first 
revision  to  the  American  Oommittee. 
The  American  Committee  reyisesthe 
BtiUih  reyision,  and  of  necessity  goes 
hroqgh  the   whole  critical  process. 


Then  the  British  Committee  carefally 
considers  the  American  criticisms, 
which  are  printed  at  the  Oxford  Uni- 
yersiiy  press,  and  sent  roond  to  the 
members  of  the  two  companies  for 
their  private  nse  before  they  are  taken 
np  in  the  meetings  at  the  Deanery  of 
Westminster. 

Intelligence  has  Jost  been  receiyed 
that  these  criticisms  and  emendations 
are  foond  to  be  "  of  modh  yalae,"  and 
"meet  with  general  fayonr*'  in  the 
British  Committee.  As  far  as  Genesis 
and  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  are  con- 
cerned, I  leam  that  *<  nearly  all  the 
American  snggestions  haye  been 
adopted.**  The  same  will  probably  be 
the  case  with  the  alterations  in  Exodus 
and  Mark,  which  haye  since  been  sent 
to  England. 

This  fact  angorswell  for  the  final 
•access  of  this  international  and  inter- 
denominational work.  There  is  eyery 
reasonable  prospect  that  in  less  than 
ten  years  we  shall  haye  soch  a  revision 
of  the  Eoglish  Soriptores  as  will  fairly 
represent  the  present  state  of  Biblical 
learning,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
joint  work  of  all  the  leading  Protestant 
denominations  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  present  version  is,  after  all, 
as  to  its  origin,  the  monopoly  of  the 
Chnroh  of  England  and  ioseparably 
connected  with  King  James.  Dis- 
senters had  no  share  in  it,  onless  we 
go  back  to  the  preceding  labours  of 
Tyndale,  who  created  the  idiom  of  oar 
version.  And  as  to  America,  it  had 
not  even  an  existence  for  Protestant 
Christendpm  when  the  Aathoriaed 
Version  appeared.  The  acknowledged 
excellence  of  this  version  made  it  the 
common  property  of  all  denominations 
and  sects  nsing  the  English  langaage, 
and  holding  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

But  since  its  appearance  more  than 
two  hnndred  and  sixty  years  have 
passed,  and  daring  the  last  fifty  years 
far  more  progress  has  been  made  in 
Biblical  learning  than  from  the  first 
edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament 
to  King  James's  version.  Grammatical 
and  lexicographical  helps  have  greatly 
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improved  and  mnltiplied;  the  oldert 
and  best  manneoripts  of  the  sacred 
Text  have  been  discovered  and  pnb- 
lished;  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  and 
other  Bible  lands  have  opened  their 
treasures;  every  comer  of  antiquity 
has  been  explored,  eveiy  chapter  of 
the  BibleinvestigatedandUlnminated ; 
Germany,  England,  and  America  have 
rivalled  each  other  in  learned  commen- 
taries; and  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  combination  has  been 
formed  of  competent  scholars  from 
two  great  nations,  and  all  the  leading 
denominations  of  Protestant  Christen- 
dom, for  revisfaag  the  English  Bible. 
If  the  scholars  who  are  now  employed 
on  this  work  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
complish it,  we  may  as  well  give  it  np 
for  the  present  generation. 

Bat  the  work  mnstsnceeed :  so  mneh 
learning,  labonr,  and  zeal  cannot  be 
spent  in  vain.  The  two  Committees 
wiU  persevere  till  the  last  chapter  of 
Bevelation  has  been  revised,  and  the 
whole  Bible  in  its  new  form  been  laid 
before  the  public.  It  will  then  be  left 
to  the  Churches  whether  they  will 
authorize  its  use  or  not.  By  its  own 
intrinsic  merits  the  revision  will  stand 
or  fall.  In  all  probability,  it  will  be  used 
for  some  time  alongside  King  Jameses 
version  and  only  gradually  super- 
sede it.  So  the  Geneva  version  con- 
tinued in  use  for  many  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  present  version,  and 
many  copies  were  brought  over/rom 
England  by  the  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  fact  is,  that  King  James's 
version  was  never  formally  authorized 
to  be  used  in  the  churches.  The 
Bishops'  Bible  is  the  one  which  ought 
to  be  read  in  the  Church  of  England, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But 
King  James's  version  was  so  much 
improved  that  it  gradually  and  silently 
superseded  all  others,  without  eccle- 
siastical or  parliamentary  legislation. 

So  it  may  be  with  the  pending  revi- 
sion. Its  success  will  depend  chiefly 
on  retaining  the  idiom  and  (with  the 
exception  of  obsolete  or  unintelligible 
words)  the  vocabulary  of  the  present 


version,  which  have  become  saered  and 
sointerwoven  with  thedevotional  habita 
and  experiences  of  the  Kngiiah  and 
American  people  that  Ihey  will  never 
give  them  up.  The  revised  Bible  must 
read  like  the  old  Book,  or  it  will  fail, 
no  matter  what  its  literaiy  and  critical 
merits  may  be.  The  people  do  not 
ask,  and  will  never  use  a  new  venion 
or  even  a  roiieoZ  revision.  There  iz  a 
channing  ^impUeity,  sdemnitj,  and 
unction,  a  happy  hknduig  of  Saxon 
strength  and  Latin  dignity,  a  rhyth- 
mical flow,  in  our  .English  veraion, 
which  make  it  (as  a  oonvert  to  Bomaii- 
ism  so  beautifully  ezprsflsed  it)  ''live 
on  the  ear  like  a  muzis  that.eaa  never 
be  forgotten,  like  the  ioiiDd  of  ehuzdi. 
bells,  whidi  the  convert  hardly  knovz 
how  he  can  forego."  The  English  of 
our  Bible  is  the  dazsieal  Enfl^izh  lor 
devotion,  and  can  never  be  replaced. 
It  has  the  same  imperishable  vitality 
as  the  Latin  of  Jerome's  Vulgate  in 
the  Boman  Chnreh,  and  the  German 
idiom  of  Luther's  Bible  in  tha 
Lutheran  Church.  Even  antique  or 
azchaie  phrases  should  be  retained, 
unless  they  are  antiquated  and  obeo- 
lete,  or  open  to  misundantanding. 
They  stimulate  the  attention  and  add 
to  the  beauty. 

But,  within  the  limita  of  and  in 
keeping  with  the  idiom  and  voeabvlaTy 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  innmneiablo 
improvements  can  be  made,  whieh  the 
popular  reader  will  scareely  obusiif, 
while  they  are  of  great  impoitanee  to 
the  more  oareful  student.  In  the 
Word  of  God  nothing  iz  insignifieant 
and  superfluous,  and  the  slightest 
change  whieh  brings  out  more  eleariy 
and  forcibly  the  sense  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  a  great  gain.  With  the  aid 
of  the  Sinaitic  andYatiean  manuseripta 
and  other  ancient  souroea,now  made  ae- 
oessible,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
can  and  will  be  purged  of  the  mediis- 
val  additions  and  conuptions  of  the 
Uxtm  reeeptfu,  and  be  brought  neaitr 
to  its  primitive  pnrify  and  simplieity. 
Errors  of  typogiaphy  and  grammar, 
and  mistranslattonf ,  may  be  eoweeted, 
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inaeouate  or  obsoore  renderings  made 
exaot  and  intelligible,  real  diBiinctionfl 
of  the  original  restored,  artificial  dis- 
tinetions  of  the  translators  removed, 
eonsistencyand  uniformity  in  the  spell- 
ing of  Hebrew  and  Greek  names  and 
the  rendering  of  words  and  phrases  in- 
troduced ;  and  all  this  should  be  done 
with  the  utmost  scholarly  care  and 
conscientiousness,  in  a  oonserratiTO 
spirit  and  with  constant  regard  to  the 
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best  English  usage,  the  wants  of  the 
Church,  the  music  and  rhythmical  flow 
of  language. 

Such  a  rcTision  will  make  the 
good  old  English  Bible  still  better, 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  understanding, 
and  make  it  dearer  to  the  heart  of  the 
two  great  nations  who  are  the  chief 
bearers  and  pioneers  of  Protestant 
Ohristianity  and  civilization  in  both 
hemispheres. 


BIOGEA.PHICAL  SKETCHES. 


It  is  to  the  glory  of  the  grace  of  Gtod 
that  the  pages  of  this  Magazme  have 
been  enriched,  from  its  commence- 
ment, with  memorials  of  the  holy  lives 
and  triumphant  deaths  of  Cbristians 
who  have  entered  into  rest,  and  are 
for  ever  with  the  Lord.    To  these  may 
be  added  a  short  sketch  of  Sahubl 
Gkobox  Gbabam;   who  was  bom  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1846,  at    Markree 
Observatory,  Oollooney,  County  Sligo, 
Ireland.    He  was  almost  from  infancy 
a  subject  of  religious  impressions.    As 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  walk  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  he  always  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  their  class  on 
Sunday  mornings.     As  he  grew  in 
years   he  chose  for  his  companions 
those  who  loved  and  feared  God,  and 
who  helped  him  forward  in  the  way  to 
heaven.    So  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  his  own  account,  and  from  the 
reooUeotions  of  his  parents,  he  was 
converted  to  God  when  about  eleven 
years  old.    The  Bev.  W.  G.  Campbell, 
M.A.,  the  Irish  missionary,  when  he 
went  into  the  neighbourhood,  usually 
lodged  at  his  father's  house.    Samuel, 
along  with  others,  felt  delight  in  ac- 
companying Mr.    Campbell    to    the 
meetings  which  he  held  ;  and  under 
the  impressions  there  received  he  was 
led  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  in  his 
own  room,  to  give  himself  up  to  God 
in  Christy  and  to  believe  that  the  offer- 
ing was  accepted.    He  says,  that  from 
that  hour,  he  "  never  had  any  doubt  of 
the  xeali^  of  the  change  which  was 


then  wrought  in  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

He  was  sent  away  for  twelve  months 
to  school,  where  he  was  deprived  of 
the  influences  of  his  Christian  home. 
But  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary. 
When  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old, 
a  remarkable  proof  of  his  steadiness 
and  ability  occurred.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Markree  Observatory  requested 
his  father  to  take  him  in  as  his  assist- 
ant ;  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability 
he  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him.  From  an  early  age 
he  displayed  a  very  marked  taste  for 
mathematical  studies,  but  these  were 
always  subordinated  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  great  business  of  his  life, — 
a  preparation  for  heaven.  He  loved 
band*meeting8,  and  managed  to  get  a 
few  of  his  young  friends  to  meet  him 
weekly,  that  they  might  talk  over  their 
enjoyments  and  conflicts,  and  stimu- 
late each  other  in  the  ways  of  religion. 
Before  he  came  to  England,  he  was 
employed  as  tract-distributor  and 
cottage-prayer  leader.  He  adopted 
the  admirable  plan  of  taking  only  a 
few  houses,  some  seven  or  eight ;  and^ 
when  he  could,  he  briefly  read  and 
prayed  with  the  inmates  when  he 
brought  a  tract. 

He  was  enabled  by  Divine  grace  to 
master  his  besetting  sins ;  though  he 
was  naturally  irritable,  so  completely 
had  this  evU  been  subdued,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  could  disturb 
his    serenity.     During  the  last    flv 
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years  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  constant  peace,  and  often 
nnder  oircumstanoes  of  considerable 
proTOoation.  This  calm  and  bright 
innshine  of  Christian  experience 
seems  to  have  oommenoed  in  the 
summer  of  1862,  when  he  spent  a 
week  or  two  with  his  father  at  aoamp- 
meeting  held  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
He  was  there  enabled  to  believe  for 
the  "perfect  loye"  that  "casteth  oal 
fear."  The  covenant  then  made  was 
never  forgotten,  and  he  never  retracted 
his  vow.  Not  long  before  his  death 
he  told  his  mother  that,  when  doubts 
would  arise,  they  were  instantly  dis- 
pelled when  he  thought  of  the  lines, 

«« >XiBdone»thegreattransaotion'sdone) 
I  am  my  Lord's,  and  He  is  mine ; 
He  drew  me,  and  I  follow'd  on, 
Gharm'd    to  confess    the    voice 
Divine." 

At  the  last  love-feast  he  attended, 
he  was  able  to  bear  pleasing  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  let  go  his 
confidence  in  the  blood  that "  deanseth 
from  all  sin.** 

His  Christian  character  shone  most 
brightly  in  the  family  circle.  He  was 
uniformly  gentle,  loving,  and  grateful 
fbr  every  little  attention;  always 
willing  to  make  excuses  for  the  faults 
of  others,  and  unwilling  to  put  forward 
his  own  opinion,  or  to  speak  of  him- 
Belf .  He  often  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  not  having  put  off  religion  until 
sickness  came  upon  him.  Once,  when 
bis  mother  said,  **  How  is  it  that  yon 
are  always  so  happy  7"  he  replied,  '*  I 
believe  that  it  is  now  my  duty  to  suffer 
patiently.  Thank  God,  I  have  not  to 
go  to  chapel  to  get  a  blessing,  I  feel  so 
happy  lying  here.'' 

He  was  always  very  diligent  in  read- 
ing  his  Bible :  a  regular  course  was 
marked  out,  by  which  he  read  over 
the  Psalms  once  each  month,  and  the 
other  Books  every  year.  When  too 
weak  to  do  so  himself,  he  asked  some 
one  to  read  the  portioiu  to  him  as  long 
as  he  could  bear  to  listen.    One  or 


two  incidents  will  show  his  childlike 
confidence  in  the  "precious  promises'* 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  One 
afternoon,  when  his  father  was  sittfaig 
quietly  by  his  bed,  thinking  that  he 
would  not  like  to  be  disturbed,  he 
said,  «*I  should  like  you  to  repeat  a 
few  v«»es  to  me."  His  farther  re- 
cited the  twenty-third  Psalm ;  whan 
he  came  to  the  words,  "Yea,  thoogjh 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil:  for  Thou 
art withme  ;Thy  rod  and Thystaff  they 
comfort  me,"  "  O  stop  1  "  he  said, 
"it  is  too  much;  it  is  glorious, 
glorious  1 "  He  remarked  that  he  had 
felt  rather  depressed  for  about  a  fort- 
night previous,  but  that  all  was  agahi 
«*  Bunshine.**  No  doud  appears  to  have 
arisen  after  this,  until  the  light  of 
eternity  broke  on  the  liberated  and 
glorified  spirit.  Once,  on  a  Sabbath 
morning,  he  was  talking  with  his 
mother  and  a  young  friend  on  the 
passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John: 
— "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  wiiat 
we  shall  be :  but  we  know  that,  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ; 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"  when 
he  cried  out  suddenly,  "  O,  I  cannot 
bear  it  I  It  is  too  much ; "  and  he 
burst  into  a  fiood  of  tears.  When  first 
taken  ill,  he  found  it  hard  to  give  up 
his  studies ;  but  he  never  nttered  one 
repining  word. 

A  few  recollections  of  him  are 
supplied  by  a  friend,  to  whom  he 
always  spoke  freely  in  reference  to  his 
q^Hiitaal  atate.  These  will  afford  a 
further  insight  into  his  love  of  the 
Word  of  God,  and  into  the  eommnnion 
which  he  had  "with  the  Father,  and 
with  His  Son  Jesus  Ghxist." 

Of  a  Sunday  evenings  aboot  Nevett* 
ber,  1865,  he  thus  spoke  te  the  ffeisiia 
referred  to:— ^' As  soon  as  they  had 
all  left  the  house  to  go  to  ehapel  I 
dosed  the  door,  leeUng  sure  that  I  was 
going  to  have  a  good  evening.  I  read 
the  Second  Epistle  to  the  OeiinthiaiiSi 
and  had  glorions  Hght  abed  vpon  that 
passage,  'Bat  ire  aU,iiith  opea  im 
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beholdiog  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the 
Iioird,  are  ohanged  into  the  same  image 
from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.'  I  then  knelt  to 
pray,  xesolTisg  to  believe  that  God 
did  then  and  there  sanctify  me  wholly. 
I  did  belieye.  1  rose,  and  walked  np 
and  down  the  zoom,  had  no  change  in 
my  fulingi,  bnt  did  not  onoe  question 
the  matter.  I  knew  God  had  done  it 
just  at  that  moment,  and  I  have  neyer 
doubted  it  sinoe.  I  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  it»  because  I  think  that  there  is 
danger  of  losing  this  blessing,  unless 
we  confess  it :  I  do  not  mean  publish 
it  abroad,  but  among  our  fellow-Chris- 
tians. 

"  I  get  much  blessing  in  the  public 
means  of  grace,  but  by  far  my  best 
times  are  in  private.  I  have  some- 
times been  holding  such  close  commu- 
nion with  God  that... I  could  bear 
no  more ;  then  I  would  not  more,  but 
remain  still  a  long  time  in  God*s 
presence. 

"01  I  do  feel  so  ignorant.  I  know 
nothing,  but  I  have  one  remedy  for 
every  difficulty— prayer,  prayer."  He 
used  to  reckon  up  his  answers  to  prayer 
daily. 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  before  his 
death,  his  father  entered  his  room, 
when  he  remarked  that  no  one  had 
read  or  prayed  with  him  that  day.  At 
his  request  the  twenty-seventh  Psalm 
was  read  to  him,  and  prayer  was 
offered,  in  which  he  joined  with  ejacu- 
lations of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  In 
the  night  he  called  his  mother,  to  tell 
her  that  his  pains  were  all  gone.    *'  I 
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want  to  read,"  he  said.  '<  What  do  you 
want  to  read  7 "  she  replied.  **  1  want 
to  read  about  the  raising  of  the  widow 
of  Kain's  son."  Next  morning  he  was 
still  free  from  pain,  but  restless. 
About  eleven  o'clock  he  seemed  to 
want  something,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  make  it  known.  His  mother 
asked,  **  Would  you  like  papa  to  read 
the  Bible?"  *'0  yesl"  he  replied, 
**very  much.'*  When  his  father  read 
a  part  of  the  seventti  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Bevelation,  and,  being  over- 
come with  emotion,  was  obliged  to 
stop,  he  said,  **  Bead  on."  The  read- 
ing was  resumed  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  he  said,  "  That  will  do,  I  love 
the  Bible."  His  father  afterwards 
prayed  with  him:  he  was  evidently 
entering  the  '*  Jordan."  He  began  to 
breathe  with  less  difficulty ;  and  then, 
calmly  as  an  infant, "  fell  asleep."  His 
death  took  place  on  the  81st  of  July, 
1867,  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory, 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Histon  Bead 
Cemetery,  and  beside  his  open  grave 
gentlemen  of  eminent  University  dis- 
tinction stood,  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  mental  and  moral  worth. 
The  sublime  and  solemn  burial  ser- 
vice of  the  English  Church  barmo- 
nised  perfectly  with  our  convictions 
and  affections  as  we  lovingly  laid  him 
to  rest  in  his  peaceful  bed;  and  our  con- 
fidence from  that  day  has  been  strong 
in  "  the  Besurrection  and  the  Life," 
and  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  that 
« them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him."  A.  G. 


EECENT 
Mat  19th,  1673.— At  GUUtdaU  Head, 
in  the  Danby  Cireoit,  Jane,  relict  of 
Mr.  Bobert  Thompson.  In  early 
life  she  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
strict  religions  training  according 
to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
she  was  converted  to  God,  and  joined 
the  Wesleyan-Methodist  Society,  of 
which  she  was  a  consistent  member 
for  fifty-five  years.  Her  path  was  truly 


DEATHS. 

that  of  the  jost,  which  "  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."  Her 
manners  were  quiet  and  unobtrusive : 
it  was  therefore  in  her  home  that  her 
excellent  qualities  as  a  wile,  mother, 
mistress,  and  Christian  were  most  pro- 
minently displayed.  She  ruled  well 
her  own  household,  labouring  dili- 
gently to  bring  up  her  children  "  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;" 
and  she  had  the  satisfaotioa  of  seeing 
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them  oonverted  to  Ood  in  fheir  yontli, 
and  her  sons  grow  np  to  fill  posts  of 
honour  and  asefubiess  in  the  Chnroh 
of  Christ.  She  and  her  good  hnsband 
used  **  hospitality  without  grudging," 
and  to  none  was  a  more  cordial  weleome 
extended  than  to  ministers  of  religion. 
The  cause  of  Ood  CTer  received  from 
them  a  cheerful  and  liberal  support. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinetiye  cha- 
racteristic of  Mrs.  Thompson's  piety 
washer  dcTout thoughtfulness.  Fre- 
quently were  the  Circuit  ministers 
made  to  recognise  this  by  her 
intelligent  remarks  and  questions. 
Bhe  sought  material  for  thought  in 
old  Methodist  diTinity;  snbh  works 
as  those  of  Wesley  and  Watson  being 
not  too  dry  or  strong  for  her.  She 
was  of  those  who  "  1^  reason  of  use" 
have  their  spuritual  senses  <'  exercised." 
But  she  found  her  most  congenial 
mental  occupation  in  the  study  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  she  was  careful 
not  only  to  read,  but  to  «  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest ;"  and  her  **  pro- 
fiting appeared  to  all.*'  She  often 
urged  her  family  to  oultiyate  simiUff 
habits,  and  to  avoid  a  mere  super- 
ficial religions  life*,  her  counsels  to 
that  end,  given  on  her  death-bed, 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
heard  them.  When  near  her  last 
hour,  one  of  her  sons  asked  her  if  she 
felt  that  she  had  any  **  plea  of  merit  in 
consequence  of  her  consistent  life," 
to  which  she  replied  emphatically,  '^O 
dear  no !  my  Saviour  is  my  refuge, 
and  His  word  cannot  fail  The  Atone- 
ment is  my  rest."  Her  peaceful  life 
was  crowned  with  an  eminently  tran- 
quU  end.  J>.  W. 

July  18th,  1674.— At  Birmingham^ 
Oatherine  Lucas,  widow  of  the  Ber. 
Samuel  Lucas  (a),  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  When  about  twenty  years  of 
age  she  obtained  the  coasdona  for- 
giveness of  sins.  From  her  childhood 
she  had  felt  the  drawings  of  the  Spirit 
of  Ood.  A  month  before  her  eon- 
version  she  was  made  to  feel  the 
depravity  of  her  nature,  and  the  load 
of  sin  was  intolerable.    Alter  a  pain- 


ful strag^e  against  unbelief,  she  was 
blessed  with  a  knowledge  of  God's 
pardoning  grace.  With  subtlety  the 
enemy  of  souls  wrested  her  confi- 
dence from  her ;  but  in  a  few  days, 
while  earnestly  engaged  in  seeret 
prayer,  she  was  again  enabled  to  claim 
the  Saviour  as  her  own.  Some  words 
of  Scripture  were  strongly  impressed 
on  her  mind,  and  her  heart  exultingly 
responded,  **My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  rejoieeth  in 
God  my  Saviour."  From  that  time 
forward  her  steady  pursuit  was  "  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord."  As  a  minister's 
wife,  and  a  mother,  she  sought  to 
glorify  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  her  family 
have  risen  up  to  ••  call  her  blessed." 
Never  possessing  robust  health,  her 
life  was  one  of  much  severe  discipline. 
She  possessed,  however,  a  quiet  eneigy 
which  led  her,  often  in  pain,  to  fulfil 
her  duties. 

She  greatly  prized  the  meansof  grace, 
especially  the  class-meeting.  To  the 
last  she  persevered  in  attendance  there- 
on, often  in  much  feebleness.  Her  testi- 
mony in  the  presence  of  her  dass- 
mates,  while  fiim  and  earnest,  was 
brief  and  comprehensive,  and  given 
with  chastened  tone  and  spirit  She 
grew  steadily  in  grace.  A  widow  for 
seven  years,  she  felt  her  great  responsi- 
bility in  reference  to  her  family,  but 
held  fast  her  confidence  in  the  gracious 
providence  and  mercy  of  her  covenant 
God.  She  spoke  of  the  abiding  influ- 
ence of  the  class-meeting  in  sustain- 
ing her  faith,  in  imparting  comfort, 
and  strengthening  her  to  do  and  bear 
the  will  of  God.  During  the  last  year  or 
two  of  her  life  she  experienced  much 
weakness  and  pain,  yet  her  death  wai 
sudden.  Seised  wiih  paralyais,  she 
was  unable  to  commune  with  those 
about  her,  and  in  a  few  days  passed 
away  to  her  eternal  reward.  Her 
family  were  not  dismayed  ;  for  they 
knew  her  preparedness  for  the  change. 
She  has  left  an  impressive  example 
of  humble,  earnest,  intelligent,  eonsia- 
tent  piety ;  an  inestbnabto  legacy  to  her 
friends  and  the  Ghuvli.  8.  F. 
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THE  LATE  M.  GUIZOT. 

Thb  death  of  M.  Gvizot,  says  the  Bey.  C.  De  Boinyille,  has  called  forth  a 
Tery  ^de  and  diyersifled  expreBsion  of  opinion  as  to  his  character  as  a  states- 
man and  diplomatist.  Of  his  priyate,  domestic,  and  Christian  life  it  wonld  be 
diffionlt  to  speak  too  highly.  Of  these  I  knew  something,  haying  been  brought 
for  some  time  into  close  and  friendly  interconrse  with  him,  and  haying  reoeiyed, 
eyen  within  the  last  six  years,  proofs  of  his  perseyering  kindness  and  faithful- 
ness. I  would  not  certainly  deny  the  natural  ansterity  of  his  character,  inherited 
from  his  Hngaenot  parentage,  and  receiyed  by  tradition  from  his  forefathers ; 
but  it  was  austerity  tempered  with  much  of  Christian  tenderness,  and  relieyed 
by  all  the  softest  beauty  of  home  yirtues  and  sincere  modesty.  His  searching 
hazel  eye,  upright  form,  and  straightforward  speech  forbade  the  bare  idea  of  any 
want  of  truthfulness ;  and,  indeed,  though  he  certainly  did  not  always  hear  the 
whole  truth,  it  would  haye  required  courage  to  utter  a  falsehood  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  man.  But  if  some  took  that  lofty  look  for  mere  pride,  it  was  because 
want  of  insight,  time,  or  opportunity  had  not  permitted  them  to  discern  his 
genuine  humility. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  M.  Guizot  in  1849. «  He  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  was  bearing  his  own  trials  and  those  of  his  country  with  Christian 
rather  than  stoical  fortitude.  Had  he  not  loyed  his  country  so  ardently,  it 
would  haye  been  difficult  for  him  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  inyeetiyes  which 
were  poured  upon  him  at  that  time,  whether  they  were  merited  or  not.  I 
thought  I  peroeiyed  how  the  seyere  discipline  through  which  he  was  then  called 
to  pass  was  made  useful  both  to  his  mind  and  his  soul.  At  that  time  I  resided 
at  a  place  about  seyen  miles  from  Val  Bioher,  and  was  frequently  called  to  ylslt 
the  family.  Nestling  amongst  the  green  trees  in  a  loyely  yalley,  the  old 
Benedictine  priory,  which  was  conyerted  into  so  sweet  a  home,  was  yisited  by 
few  at  that  time.  To  be  called  a  Guizotain  was  a  reproach.  There,  howeyer, 
in  the  comparatiye  solitude  of  those  days,  it  was  my  priyilege  to  hold  Christian 
intercourse  and  fellowship  with  the  fallen  statesman,  and  many  a  time  we 
oonyersed  together  as  we  walked  up  and  down  the  grayel  paths  in  the  park. 
Sometimes  we  were  joined  by  a  good  Christian  lady.  Mademoiselle  de  Chabaud- 
Latour,  sister  to  the  present  Minister  of  State,  who  had  educated  his  daughters, 
at  that  time  young  unmarried  girls. 

M.  Quizot's  heart  would  then  open  itself  in  unconstrained  oonyersation,  and 
he  would  talk  freely  both  to  young  and  old.  On  one  occasion  he  took  my  little 
daughter,  a  child  four  years  of  age,  in  his  arms,  and  carried  her  all  round  the 
hall,  up  the  staircase,  and  along  the  lengthy  gallery,  pointing  out  and  explain- 
ing to  her  in  infantile  language  the  different  characters  whose  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls,  and  fondling  her  with  eyery  demonstration  of  tenderness. 

On  such  occasions  we  used  to  assemble  in  his  study.  The  bell  was  rung,  and 
the  whole  family,  the  indoor  and  outdoor  seryants  included,  met  around  the 
written  Word.  He  would  ask  me  to  conduct  the  seryice ;  and  the  ohild-like 
simplioity.with  which  he  listened  to  such  expositions  and  exhortations  as  I  was 
able  to  giye,  the  warmth  of  his  thanks,  and  seriousness,  and  prayerfulness  of 
his  whole  demeanour  and  spirit,  told  of  genuine  Christian  humility,  faith,  and 
piety. 

We  prayed,  too,  for  France.  I  asked  him  once  to  what  he  attributed  the 
reyolutionary  spirit  of  the  French,  and  the  moral  and  social  eyils  of  the  country. 
He  answered,  **  To  want  of  principle.  There  is  so  little  faith  of  any  kind.  We 
are  wanting  in  reUgious,  social,  and  poUtioal  faith.    If  men  haye  no  faith  in 
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God,  they  cannot  haye  faith  in  one  another."  «  What,  then,"  I  asked,  "  would 
yon  oonatder  the  heet  remedy  ?  "  "  The  only  remedy  I  see,"  was  his  immediate 
reply,  *'is  to  circnUte  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  preaeh  the  simple  tmtliB  of 
the  Oospel." 

As  years  passed  hy,  Sf.  Gnizot  was  confirmed  in  that  faith  and  in  the  hopes 
of  the  Gospel.  In  a  private  letter  written  from  Val  Bioher  in  1861,  he  says : 
"Here  I  live  in  peace,  superintending  the  education  of  my  grandchildren, 
gathering  my  grapes,  and  watching  my  peaches.  I  hare  neyer  understood  hut 
three  kinds  of  life— family  life,  political  life,  and  religious  life.  Here  I  am 
leading  the  first,  in  the  recollections  of  the  second,  and  with  the  hopes  of  the 
last." 

In  the  midst  of  those  domestic  joys,  and  sorrows  too,  which  long  life  eT«r 
brings  with  it,  he  gave  up  his  declining  years  entirety  to  the  serrioe  of  Chriaft 
and  His  Church,  and  to  prayer.  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  "  I  know  God 
hears  ereiy  Christian  who  prays  to  Him  in  a  right  spirit."  Thus  he  liTSd  as 
a  patriarch,  and  died  as  a  Christian. 

The  first  page  of  K.  Golzot's  will  contains  the  following  remarkable 
declaration : — 

<«  I  die  in  the  bosom  of  the  Beformed  Christian  Church  of  France,  fai  which  I 
was  born,  and  in  which  I  congratulate  myself  on  haying  been  bom.  In 
remaining  always  connected  with  her,  I  exercised  the  liberty  of  conscience 
which  she  allows  her  members  in  their  relations  with  God,  and  which  she 
herself  invoked  in  establishing  herself.  I  examined,  I  doubted ;  I  believed 
that  the  strength  of  the  human  mind  was  sufficient  to  solve  the  problems 
presented  by  the  universe  and  man,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  human  will 
was  sufficient  to  regulate  man's  life  according  to  its  law  and  its  moral  end. 
After  having  long  lived,  acted,  and  reflected,  I  remained,  and  still  remain, 
ooovinoed  that  the  universe  and  man  are  neither  of  them  sufficient  to  explain 
and  regulate  themselves  naturally,  by  the  mere  force  of  fixed  laws  which  pnaide 
over  them  and  of  the  human  wills  which  are  brought  into  play.  It  is  my  pro- 
found belief  that  Gk>d,  who  created  the  universe  and  man,  governs  and  preservea 
or  modifies  them,  whether  by  those  general  laws  which  we  call  natural  laws, 
whether  by  special  acts  which  we  call  supernatural,  emanating,  like  the  general 
laws,  from  His  perfect  and  free  wisdom  and  from  His  infinite  power,  which  He 
has  enabled  us  to  recognise  in  their  effects,  and  forbids  us  from  being  acquainted 
with  in  their  essence  and  [ultimate]  design.  I  thus  returned  to  the  convictions  in 
which  I  was  cradled,  always  firmly  attached  to  the  personal  liberty  which  I  have 
received  from  God,  and  which  is  my  honour  as  well  as  my  right  on  the  earth, 
but  again  feeling  myself  a  child  in  God's  hands  and  sincerely  resigned  to  so 
large  a  share  of  ignorance  and  weakness.  I  believe  in  God  and  adore  Him> 
without  attempting  to  comprehend  Him.  I  see  Him  present,  and  acting  aol 
only  in  the  permanent  government  of  the  universe  and  in  the  innermost  life  of 
men*8  souls,  but  in  the  histozy  of  human  societies,  especially  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments^monuments  of  the  Divine  revelation  and  action  by  the 
mediation  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  flie  human 
race.  I  bow  before  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  and  I  hold  aloof 
from  scientific  discussion  and  solutions  by  which  men  have  attempted  to  explain 
them.  I  trust  that  Gk>d  permits  me  to  caU  myself  a  Christian,  and  I  am  eon- 
viooed  that  in  the  light  which  I  am  about  to  enter  we  shall  faDy  discern  the 
purely  human  origin  and  vanity  of  most  of  our  dissensions  here  below  on 
Divine  things." 
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